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ADVERTISEMENT 


THIRD  AMERICAN  EDITION. 


A  new  edition  of  Mr.  Lawrence’s  Treatise  being  demanded,  and 
the  author  having  declined  to  revise  it,  we  have,  with  his  approbation, 
complied  with  the  request  of  the  .publishers'  to  prepare  the  work  for 
the  press.  In  the  performance  of  this  task,  we  have  not  felt  that  we 
should  be  justified  in  omitting  any  portion  of  the  original,  but  have 
endeavoured  to  make  such  additions  as  will  render  it  ^faithful  expo¬ 
nent  of  the  present  state  of  ophthalmic  patholog^fcdjpractice.  In 
relation  to  one  subject,  however,  the  theory  (fl^^ainmation,  it  has 
not  been  deemed  necessary  to  carry  out  this  croton,  inasmuch  as  that 
has  been  fully  treated  in  most  of  the  lat^Cu^gical  works,  especially 
in  the  “Principles,  of  Surgery,”  by  Pro&S© Miller,  and  the  “Lectures 
on  Surgical  Pathology,”  by  Profesaoi\£jget,  works  with  which  every 
surgeon  should  be  familiar. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  previous  edition  of  this  Treatise,  several 
valuable  contributions  have  fe^^r.made  to  the  literature  of  ophthalmic 
medicine,  among  wdiich  mentioned  the  splendidly  illustrated 

volume,  on  “  The  Patb&fegy  of  the  Human  Eye,”  by  the  late  Mr.  Dal- 
rymple;  “  A' Treat^e^ri  Inflammations  of  the  Eyeball,”  by  Professor 
Jacob;  “A  Trea£jse“*on  Operative  Ophthalmic  Surgery,”  by  Mr.  H. 
Haynes  Waltoj^md  some  very  interesting  papers  in  the  Journals,  by 
Mr.  Wilda^S^Bublin,  Mr.  W.  White  Cooper  and  Mr.  Dixon,  of  London, 
&c.  Ijra®^)reparation  of  the  present  edition,  we  have  freely  availed 
ourselves  of  these  works,  but  have  endeavoured  to  do  so  with  entire 
f^p5?$^,'and  to  award  to  others  what  justly  belongs  to  them. 

X.  Among  the  additions  which  have  been  made,  may  be  noticed — a  full 
2count  of  the  recent  microscopical  investigations  into  the  structure 
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and  pathology  of  the  eye ;  the  descriptions  of  several  affections  not 
treated  of  in  the  original ;  an  account  of  the  catoptric  examination  of 
the  eye,  and  of  its  employment  as  a  means  of  diagnosis ;  a  description 
of  recently  invented  instruments  for  illuminating  the  retina,  and  of 
some  new  methods  of  examining  the  interior  structures  of  the  eye ;  two 
hundred  and  forty -three  illustrations,  some  of  them  from  original 
drawings,  and  a  very  full  index. 

There  have  also  been  introduced  in  the  several  chapters  on  the  more 
important  diseases,  the  results  of  our  experience  in  regard  to  their 
treatment,  derived  from  more  than  a  third  of  a  century’s  devotion  to 
the  subject,  during  all  of  which  period  we  have  been  attached  to  some 
public  institution  for  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye. 

The  additions  are  inclosed  in  brackets  [  ]. 

ISAAC  ELAYS. 


Philadelphia,  December,  1853. 
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.  *  \ 

'  '  ‘ 

THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


The  basis  of  tbe  following  Treatise  consists  of  the  Lectures  on  the 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  which  I  delivered  at 
the  London  Ophthalmic  Infirmary.  The  subjects  are  now  considered 
in  greater  detail;  the  opinions  and  experience  of  others  are  quoted 
and  examined;  and  cases  are  introduced,  for  practical  illustration, 
wherever  it  could  be  done  with  advantage. 

To  have  treated  of  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  ike  Eye  at  full 
length,  would  have  been-  inconsistent  with  the  lin$j^Sya*d  objects  of 
this  work.  The  short  account  of  those  subjects  in  the  lectures 

has  been  retained,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  ifipsoduction  and  expla¬ 
nation,  in  reference  to  the  pathological  practical  part  of  the 


Treatise. 


Whitehall  Place,  June  29,  1833. 
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W.  LAWRENCE. 


ADVERTISEMENT 
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THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


This  Edition  has  been  committed  to  press  after  a  careful  revisal  of 
the  whole  work.  The  arrangement  has  been  altered  in  many  respects, 
so  as  to  make  it  more  methodical,  and  thus  to  facilitate  reference. 
Much  additional  matter  has  been  introduced  throughout;  a  larger  and 
fuller  page  having  been  adopted,  that  the  bulk  of  the  volume  might 
not  be  inconveniently  increased.  The  subject  of  squinting,  and  the 
new  operation  for  its  removal,  have  been  fully  consicteE3fy 


Whitehall  Place,  November,  1840. 
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TREATISE 

ON 

DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE. 


INTRODUC  TION. 


The  object  of  the  following  pages  is  to  describe  the  nature  and  treatment  of 
diseases  of  the  eye,  including  under  that  expression,  not  only  the  globe  itself, 
but  the  several  auxiliary  parts,  called  its  appendages.  The  jtfftwbmy  and  phy¬ 
siology  of  the^organs  will  be  considered  merely  in  refereus^o  practical  pur¬ 
poses. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  enlarge  on  the  importance  <fl\ne  subject,  or  to  prove 
formally  that  a  knowledge  of  it  is  indispensable  toan£c!y&l  practitioners.  Every 
one  feels  that  sight  is  the  most  valuable  of  the  sfiS^s ;  that  it  not  only  is,  in 
itself,  the  most  important  inlet  of  knowledgaf"tffajaost  valuable  medium  of  our 
communication  with  surrounding  persons  and^dyects.  but  also  that  it  is  essential 
to  the  full  enjoyment  of  our  other  senses^o  the  free  exercise  of  almost  all  our 
other  faculties  and  endowments ;  so  tha^^ese  lose  more  than  half  their  value 
when  sight  is  gone.  Hence,  blindneg^is  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  that  can 
befall  human  nature,  short  of  deat^w&fd  some  would  perhaps  prefer  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  existence  to  its  continijaiiT^fi/the  solitary  and  dependent  state,  to  which 
life  is  reduced  by  the  privatibiN^f^this  precious  sense. 

Loss  of  sight  is  the  gi^^pnisfortune  even  to  the  rich,  who  can  alleviate  it 
by  purchasing  the  aid  amd  Services  of  others.  How  much  more  severely  must 
it  be  felt  by  the  poor^bytne  middle  and  lower  classes  of  society,  that  is,  by  the 
great  majority  of  mah©iid ;  who,  being  rendered  incapable  of  labour,  and  having 
their  minds  uncrtflyhted,  find  their  existence  reduced  to  a  dreary  blank,  dark, 
solitary,  an<|^S^5less,  burdensome  to  themselves  and  to  those  around  them. 

ppoet,  who  might  have  been  supposed  to  find  every  alleviation  and 
— *  such  an  affliction  admits  of,  in  his  highly-gifted  mind,  and  the  ex- 
os^tores  of  knowledge  with  which  it  was  furnished,  repeatedly  reverts  to 
mress,  and  always  in  a  tone  of  anguish  and  despondency  characteristic 


Even  our 
resource^® 
haustl 
his 


recent  misfortune : 


Xxviii  INTRODUCTION. 

“  Thus  with  the  year 
Seasons  return ;  but  not  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  eve  or  morn, 

Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer’s  rose, 

Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine ; 

But  cloud  instead,  and  ever-during  dark 
Surround  me  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 
Cut  off,  and  for  the  book  of  knowledge  fair 
Presented  with  a  universal  blank 
Of  Nature’s  works,  to  me  expunged  and  rased, 
And  wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out.” 


It  often  depends  on  the  surgeon  whether  the  patient  shall  retain  or  lose,  recover 
or  remain  bereft  of  vision.  Common  external  inflammation  of  the  eye,  if  neg¬ 
lected  or  improperly  treated,  by  rendering  the  transparent  anterior  portion  of 
the  organ  more  or  less  opaque,  proportionally  injures  vision;  inflammation  of  the 
iris,  when  unchecked,  causes  contraction  of  the  pupil  and  effusion  of  lymph, 
which  prevents  the  passage  of  light  into  the  eye.  Affection  of  the  nervous 
structure,  if  not  arrested  in  its  beginning,  terminates  inevitably  in  diminution 
or  Joss  of  sight.  Such  distressing  results  have  too  often  been  promoted  by 
modes  of  treatment,  in  favor  of  which  the  sanction  of  names  that  have  enjoyed 
public  confidence  might  be  adduced.  The  success  of  operations  for  cataract,  or 
artificial  pupil,  depends  entirely  upon  the  knowledge,  discrimination,  and  dexterity 
of  the  operator.  The  cases  now  alluded  to  are  matters  of  daily  occurrence,  and 
make  up  the  bulk  of  ophthalmic  practice.  The  serious  responsibility  which 
this  view  of  the  subject  unfolds,  will  impel  every  conscientious  practitioner  to 
turn  his  anxious  attention  to  the  affections  of  this  important  organ,  and  to  em¬ 
brace  all  opportunities  of  acquiring  that  knowledge  which  will  enable  him  to  act 
decisively  and  effectually  on  occasions  of  such  momentous  consequence. 

If  there  are  any,  to  whom  the  pleasure  connected  with  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  the  satisfaction  flowing  from  the  consciousness  of  important  duties 
rightly  performed,  and  the  gratitude  so  warmly  expressed  for  the  inestimable 
benefits  of  averting  blindness  or  restoring  sight,  should  not  ufove  an  incentive 
sufficiently  powerful  to  the  study  of  ophthalmic  medicine  ^Oifcrgery,  their  case 
must  be  deemed  desperate ;  unless,  indeed,  their  mindOaifsensible  to  higher 
feelings  and  nobler  motives,  should  obey  the  impulse^^Sseif-interest  and  fear ; 
unless  they  should  be  affected  by  the  prospect  of  (^pace  and  injury,  which  ig¬ 
norance  and  its  inseparable  blunders  must  entai  ie  consequences  of  wrong 
treatment  cannot  be  concealed  here,  as  in  the^fe^Qe  affections  of  internal  organs ; 
the  visible  changes  of  structure  are  obviou^c^xternal  observation,  and  the  un¬ 
fortunate  individual,  whose  sight  is  injured  or  destroyed  by  unskilful  treatment, 
serves  as  a  lasting  memorial  of  the  incapacity  and  rashness  to  which  he  owes  his 
misfortune.  The  study  of  diseasesrfpfc  the  eye  is  therefore  now  justly  regarded 
as  an  essential  part  of  general  education ;  but  it  is  more  particularly  so 

to  country  practitioners,  wlio^i^jEl*rown  entirely  on  their  own  resources ;  who 
cannot,  as  in  the  metropolis^^isome  large  cities,  call  in  the  aid  of  superior 
talent  and  knowledge. 

Although  the  import*^  of  the  subject  must  be  admitted,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  ophthal^c  branch  ought  to  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  medicine 
and  surgery,  as  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  devoting  to  it  separate  courses 

of  lectures  apebroarcises,  and  by  instituting  ophthalmic  hospitals.  The  diseases 
of  the  eye^^^eneral  hospitals,  are  inadequate,  from  the  smallness  of  their 
number,  purposes  of  practical  study,  particularly  that  of  exemplifying 

the  varies  operations.  Thus,  these  institutions  have  been  inefficient  in  reference 
to  tltiQnportant  department.  As  the  general  body  of  surgeons  did  not  under- 
st^J  diseases  of  the  eye,  the  public  naturally  resorted  to  oculists,  who,  seeing 
cases  in  greater  numbers,  became  better  acquainted  with  the  symptoms, 
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diagnosis,  and  treatment ;  and  especially  more  skilful  in  the  operative  department. 
At  the  same  time,  the  subject  being  imperfectly  understood,  was  neglected  in 
the  general  surgical  courses,  in  which  many  important  affections  of  the  eye  were 
entirely  unnoticed,  and  the  whole  inadequately  explained.  Thus,  students,  who 
resorted  to  London  for  the  completion  of  their  professional  studies,  had  really 
no  means  of  learning  this  important  department  of  the  profession,  which  was 
tacitly  abandoned,  even  by  the  hospital  surgeons,  and  turned  over  to  the  oculists. 
The  latter,  not  being  conversant  with  the  principles  derived  from  anatomy,  physi¬ 
ology,  and  general  pathology,  attended  merely  to  the  organ,  and  relied  almost 
exclusively  on  what  is  comparatively  of  little  importance,  local  treatment. 
Hence  ophthalmic  surgery,  being  in  a  manner  dismembered  from  the  general 
science,  was  reduced  to  a  very  low  ebb.  Until  within  a  few  years,  it  was,  in 
this  country  at  least,  in  a  state  of  almost  total  darkness. 

It  thus  became  desirable  to  establish  an  express  and  distinct  school  for  diseases 
of  the  eye ;  not  because  the  principles  of  treatment  differ  from  those  applicable 
to  disease  in  general ;  nor  because  any  peculiar  mode  of  study  is  required )  but 
in  order  to  supply  a  deficiency  in  the  existing  sources  of  professional  instruc¬ 
tion  ;  to  provide  for  the  affections  of  this  important  organ,  those  means  of  infor¬ 
mation,  which  the  general  hospitals  neither  do,  nor  could  afford,  consistently  with 
their  requisite  attention  to  their  other  important  objects.  This  proceeding, 
which  at  first  view  seems  calculated  to  complete  and  perpetuate  the  separation, 
was  the  only  rational  mode  of  reuniting  ophthalmic  practice  to  general  surgery. 


It  was  the  object  of  the  London  ophthalmic  infirmary  to  apply  the  general 
principles  of  pathology  and  therapeutics  to  the  elucidation  and  treatment  of  dis¬ 


eases  of  the  eye.  Hence  it  is  a  law  of  the  establishment,  that  the  medical 
officers  of  the  institution  shall  be  selected  from  those  who  have  been  regularly 
educated  as  physicians  and  surgeons.  The  great  field  of  observation  which  it 
affords  has  been  thrown  open  to  the  public ;  thus  enabling  the  general  body  of 
the  profession,  and  particularly  medical  students,  to  acquire  jsfcsily,  and  in  a 
short  time,  a  full  knowledge  of  this  department.  The  oppc^nmes  afforded  at 
this  institution  are  not  intended  nor  calculated  to  make  o«Jfc^;Lut  to  impart 
to  surgeons  and  physicians  a  knowledge  of  ophthalmic  diAftses. 

Some  may  doubt  whether  the  affections  of  this  orgai^fford  matter  for  a  sepa¬ 
rate  course  of  lectures  or  treatise.  The  eye,  althom^ysmall  in  bulk,  is  compli¬ 
cated  in  structure.  It  is  made  up  of  several  di»tfflSt  or  dissimilar  tissues,  and 
it  exhibits  all  the  affections  to  which  each/oFyNfese  is  liable.  Although  its 
component  structures  are  for  the  most  pari  saalogous  to  what  we  meet  with  in 
other  parts  of  the  body,  and  consequentlvS^ust  be  subject  to  morbid  affections 
essentially  similar  to  those  occurring  elsVaJiere,  yet  the  office  and  form  of  the 
organ,  the  union  of  its  component  pa£%  and  the  nature  of  many  of  them  are  so 
peculiar,  as  to  give  a  strong  charact^ryji: individuality  to  its  diseases.  We  do  not, 
at  the  first  view,  recognize  in  ^flS?ko«3  of  the  eye  the  same  diseased  processes 
with  which  we  are  familiar  i^dwier  parts ;  we  seem  to  be  contemplating  some¬ 
thing  peculiar  and  unusual  this  more  especially  in  the  diseases  of  the  peculiar 
tissues.  This  individuated  distinct  character  of  ophthalmic  diseases  both  ac¬ 
counts  for  their  hayingbeen  detached  and  considered  as  a  separate  branch  of 
surgery,  and,  in  cpftKrction  with  their  number,  justifies  the  appropriating  to 
them  distinct  caw  of  lectures  and  treatises.  The  extent  of  the  subject  may 
be  estimatecU^toNdie  circumstance  that  Professor  Beer,  of  Vienna,  occupied 
in  his  cour|fcy$iSnstruction  ten  months,  giving  five  or  six  lectures  weekly.  His 
course,  too,  seems  to  have  been  on  the  practical  part  of  the  subject ;  for  he  is 
styl^ftp^fessor  of  practical  ophthalmology ;  while  another  celebrated  teacher, 
Proci^ska,  was  professor  of  general  ophthalmology  in  the  same  school, 
r&he  course  of  proceedings  in  learning  the  diseases  of  the  eye,  must  be  the  same 
rnat  for  diseases  in  general.  The  art  of  treating  diseases,  or  medicine,  taken 
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in  its  most  extensive  sense,  is  founded  on  the  sciences  of  anatomy,  physiology, 
pathology,  and  therapeutics  ;  in  other  words,  a  knowledge  of  the  healthy  struc¬ 
ture  and  function  must  he  first  obtained ;  then  that  of  diseased  structure  and 
function  5  and,  lastly,  the  external  agencies  capable  of  influencing  the  body,  so 
as  to  remove  disease  or  restore  health,  must  be  studied. 

The  more  thoroughly  any  organ  has  been  investigated,  anatomically,  physio¬ 
logically,  and  pathologically,  the  better  shall  we  be  prepared  to  treat  its  diseases. 
In  this  respect  the  eye  is  advantageously  circumstanced ;  its  anatomy  is  well 
known  5  its  physiology  clearly  made  out.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  organ 
is  external,  and  the  transparency  of  the  front  enables  us  to  see  much  of  its  in¬ 
terior.  We  can  observe  the  phenomena  of  disease,  and  the  effects  of  remedies 
m  some  of  its  internal  structures,  in  such  parts  as  are  elsewhere  hidden  from 
our  view.  The  observations  thus  made  on  the  eye  are  applicable  to  the  illustra¬ 
tion  of  disease  and  treatment  in  other  organs.  Hence,  if  the  general  piinciples 
of  medical  science  throw  light  on  ophthalmic  affections,  the  histoiy  and  pi  ogress 
of  the  latter  reciprocally  afford  valuable  data  for  general  pathology. 

But  can  the  diseases  of  any  organ  be  well  studied  alone?  Can  they  ad¬ 
vantageously  be  made  the  subject  of  detached  and  separate  investigation  and 
treatment  ?  The  numerous  organs  which  make  up  the  human  body,  although 
various  in  structure  and  office,  are  all  intimately  connected  and  mutually  de¬ 
pendent.  They  are  merely  subordinate  parts  of  one  machine ;  and  they  all 
concur,  each  in  its  own  way,  in  producing  one  general  result,  the  life  of  the 
individual.  All  the  leading  arrangements  are  calculated  to  give  a  character  of 
unity  to  the  organization  and  living  actions  of  our  frame.  There  is.  a  common 
source  of  nutrition  for  the  whole  body ;  a  single  centre  of  circulation ;  hence 
all  parts  are  immediately  dependent  for  their  nourishment  and  growth,  and  for 
the  materials  of  their  various  exertions,  on  the  digestive  organs  and  the  circu¬ 
lating  system.  There  is  a  common  place  of  union  for  sensations  and  volitions : 
the  nervous  system  associates  the  actions  of  the  various  organs,. and  combines 
them  for  the  common  purposes  of  the  economy;  by  means  of  it,  the  various 
organs  co-operate  in  the  healthy  state,  and  suffer  together,  c ^rnnpathize  in  dis¬ 
ease.  Thus  the  individual  organs  are  not  independentX^M  causes  of  their 
natural  functions,  and  of  those  deviations  which  constit^  disease,  are  not  to  be 
found  within  themselves,  but  mostly  in  the  state  ofy^constitution,  or  in  that 
of  some  leading  system  of  organs.  Hence,  in  wfopv  understand  any  part  of 
the  body,  we  must  know  the  whole  ;  and  thisJjNJts  equally  good  in  disease  as 
in  health.  Suppose  a  person  complains  ofr-wA5  sight,  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
remedy  the  defect  if  we  attend  to  the  for  probably  there  may  be  no 

visible  alteration  in  the  organ.  We  m£4  look  to  the  state  of  the  circulation  in 
the  head,  to  the  condition  of  the  diges©e  organs;  we  must  inquire  into,  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  habits,  into  his  diet,  into  h^eneral  mode  of  living,  as  well  as  into  the 
causes  which  may  be  acting  on  the^eye.  Until  this  analysis  has  been  made,  we 
cannot  know  the  causes  of jdiffijjsej'nor  can  we  arrive  at  clear  grounds  of  treat¬ 
ment.  We  ultimately  fimjS^at  the  eye  must  be  cured,  not  by  any  direct  or 
local  measures,  but  by*  thos&  of  general  influence ;  by  loss  of  blood,  purging, 
change  of  diet,  and  oft^ner  habits. 

In  such  a  sysie®%then,  of  intricate  connection  and  mutual  influence,  each 
part  will  be  best^wSerstood  by  him  who  has  the  clearest  notions  of  the  general 
economy.  4h>*^-the  practical  proceedings  will  be  most  judiciously  conducted 
by  those  in  the  habit  of  treating  disease  generally ;  who  do  not  con¬ 

fine  theilSMmtion  to  the  part.  This  confinement  is  prejudicial,  by  producing 
and  (^firming  habits  of  partial  and  narrow  views,  by  leading  to  neglect  of 
mftfSSTjelations  and  influences,  by  encouraging  local  treatment.  Exclusive  at- 
Iw&n  to  a  small  corner  of  the  animal  structure  causes  a  confinement  of  mental 
>\*hon,  analogous  to  the  nearsightedness  which  mechanics  contract  by  constantly 
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poring  over  the  minute  objects  of  their  attention.  All  the  habits  of  the  oculist 
lead  to  a  separation  and  insulation  of  the  organ.  The  part  is  detached  from 
the  system,  treated  by  washes,  drops,  ointments ;  and  this  inefficient  trifling 
impedes  the  progress  of  ophthalmic  surgery.  We  want,  instead  of  this,  general 
and  comprehensive  views,  the  aid  of  analogy  and  contrast ;  the  whole  field  of 
medicine  and  surgery  must  he  laid  under  contribution  for  the  principles  which 
are  to  guide  us  in  learning  the  nature  and  treatment  of  ophthalmic  disease. 
Professed  oculists  have  done  little  for  the  science,  either  here  or  abroad.  The 
only  real  and  valuable  improvements  have  proceeded  from  men  of  extensive 
anatomical  knowledge,  and  of  great  general  insight  into  disease. 

History. — The  separation  of  the  ophthalmic  department  from  the  rest  of  sur¬ 
gical  practice,  has  generally  been  considered  of  recent  occurrence;  it  is,  on  the 
contrary,  very  ancient,  and  perhaps  coeval  with  medicine  itself.  Among  the 
Egyptians,  to  whom  we  trace  the  origin  of  arts  and  sciences,  each  class  of  dis¬ 
eases  bad  its  physician ;  and  we  find  from  Herodotus,  that  Cyrus  sent  to  Ama- 
sis,  the  king  of  Egypt,  for  an  oculist.  The  Greeks  and  the  Romans  had  their 
oculists,  as  is  evident,  not  only  from  their  writings,  but  from  the  inscriptions  on 
ancient  marbles  and  seals.  That  Augustus  and  Tiberius  were  thus  provided  is 
apparent  from  the  following  inscriptions :  P.  Attius  Atimetus  Augusti  medicus 
ab  oculis ;  Tit.  Lyrius  Tiberii  medicus  ocularius.1  There  is  no  doubt  that  ocu¬ 
lists  were  at  least  as  numerous  in  ancient  Rome  as  in  any  modern  city. 

The  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  the  Arabians  were  ignorant  of  anatomy,  and 
could  not,  therefore,  be  acquainted  with  the  essential  nature  of  disease,  that  is, 
the  altered  structure  of  organs;  nor  connect  with  those  changes,  which  really 
constitute  disease,  their  appropriate  external  signs  or  symptoms.  This  disadvan¬ 
tage,  however,  is  not  so  great  in  diseases  of  the  eye  as  in  many  other  affections, 
because  most  of  them  are  externally  visible,  and  obvious  enough  without  an¬ 
atomical  knowledge.  Hence  the  Greeks,  who  were  good  observers  of  nature, 
had  noticed  most  forms  of  ophthalmic  disease,  in  many  instancesulescribed  them 
well,  and  distinguished  them  acurately.  The  extent  of  thqh^t^wledge  is  evi¬ 


denced  by  the  imperishable  records'  of  language  : 


diseases  still 


bear  the  names  given  to  them  by  the  Greek  writers.  is  contains  a  sum¬ 

mary  of  all  that  was  known  in  his  time.  Although  hA*as  ignorant  of  the  seat 
of  cataract,  he  has  described  the  operation  of  coucj  Lcellently  and  concisely, 
not  omitting  the  important  subjects  of  previous  B^g^mition  and  after  treatment, 
for  which  his  directions  are  judicious. 

In  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  seventeenths  aadjsrst  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  the  management  of  the  diseases  of  tK^eye  was  left  to  quacks,  to  mounte¬ 
banks,  and  itinerant  practitioners.  The%g/vere  many  of  them,  both  in  our  own 
country  and  on  the  continent.  It  i|Qnot,  however,  worth  while  to  draw  their 
names  and  their  writings  from  the($firmon  to  which  they  have  been  quietly  con¬ 
signed.  The  French  writers  cm  this  subject,  Maitre-Jan,  St.  Yves,  and  Janin, 
were  more  respectable  than  tMsJtfon temporary  brethren  in  other  countries.  The 
anatomy  of  the  organ  hag^tcS  be  more  carefully  cultivated  by  the  Germans 
about  the  middle  of  thdCeiditeenth  century,  when  Zinn,  Professor  of  Anatomy 
at  Gottingen,  published msexcellent  Descriptio  Anatomica  Oculi  Humani.  At 
a  more  recent  perioC^OEMMERiNG  produced  his  leones  Oculi  Humani ,  a  work 
of  unrivalled  bedj^  and  accuracy,  exhibiting  an  almost  perfect  set  of  engravings. 
Professor  FMtQ^RNOLD  has  lately  enriched  this  department  of  anatomy  with 
two  important  Vorks  •  in  one3  of  which  he  has  considered  and  examined  all  the 


1  The^\  and  other  similar  inscriptions,  are  quoted  by  Haller  from  Gruter  and  other 
authxj^de^  Walch  has  collected  everything  relating  to  the  subject  in  his  Sigillum  Medici 
[ilahr  Romani;  Jense,  1772,  8vo.  Haller,  Bibl.  Chir.  y.  1,  lib.  1,  $24. 

natomische  und  Physiologische  Untersuchungen  uber  das  Auge  des  Menschen ;  4to.  1882. 
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m-incipal  points  in  the  structure  of  the  eye,  while  in  the  other1  he  has  exhibited 
Its  smitnJv  in  1  series  of  new  and  beautiful  figures.  This  anatomical  work  may 
be  consulted  with  interest  and  instruction,  even  after  that  of  Soemmering  : 
carries  our  knowledge  farther,  especially  in  the  minute  composition  of  the  organ. 
An  acquaintance  with  these  works  is  necessary  to  those  who  wish  to  understand 

tbVh?ShoVog7o“yhe  eye  was  in  a  very  imperfect  state  until  within  recent 
times  Boerhaave  made  an  attempt  on  the  subject,  hut  his  wor  ,  e  w  * 
oZLcm  is  of  no  value.  Some  idea  may  he  formed  of  the  amount  of  his 
pathological  knowledge  from  his  assertion  about  the  power  of  mercury  to  dissolve 
cataract®  Ho  says  :  “  Mercurius  ssepe  perfectas  cataractas  solvit. 

°a  Tim  Germans  have  had  the  greatest  share  in  advancing  our  knowledge  of 
ophthalmic  diseases.  Richter,  Surgical  professor  at  Gottingen,  deservedly  en¬ 
joyed  the  highest  reputation  in  Germany,  both  for  his  general  knowledge  of 
Surgery,  and8  for  kisacquaintance  with  diseases  of  the  eye,  to.  whl°h  he  paid 
areat  attention  in  his  practice  and  writings.  In  his  Chirurgische  BMiotheL 
{Bibliotheca  Chirurgica),  which  takes  up  the  subject  from  the i  point  ' where 
Haller’s  Bibliotheca  Chirurgica  leaves  off,  and  comes  down  to  1/97,  he  has 
carefully  analyzed  all  new  publications  on  ophthalmic  disease.  The  best  account 
of  the  subject,  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  is  to  be  found  in  his  Anfavg.- 
qriinde  der  Wunda.rzneylcunst  {Elements  of  Surgery),  of  which  the  whole  third 
volume  and  part  of  the  second  are  devoted  to  diseases  of  the  eye.  _ 

But  the  most  important  era  in  the  history  of  ophthalmic  surgery,  is  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  Vienna  school  of  ophthalmology.  The  Austrians  have  not 
only  the  honour  of  having  instituted  the  first  public  establishment  expressly  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  advancement  of  this  hitherto  neglected  branch  of  the  profession, 
hut  of  having  preceded  all  the  rest  of  Europe  by  many  years.  The  views  which 
directed  the  formation  of  this  institution  were  so  judicious,  and  the  persons  suc¬ 
cessively  appointed  to  preside  over  it  showed  themse  ves  so  well  fitted  for  the 
task,  by  their  talents  and  knowledge,  that  the  ophthalmic  department,  of  sur¬ 
gery  has  probably -been  more  improved  by  this  school,  thamjVthe  previous  ex¬ 
ertions  of  all  other  countries.  The  establishment  owesWfc  >igm  to  Joseph 
Barth,  a  native  of  Malta,  who  repaired  to  Vienna,  in  (gjjei-  to  indulge  a  stiong 
inclination,  which  he  had  felt  from  his  earlier  yeaiAfhr  the  study  of  anatomy 
and  surgery-  His  attention  was  accidentally  dirsysa  to  diseases  of  the  eye, 
from  seeing  many  persons  in  a  state  of  hopeles^ftidness.  His  proficiency  m 
this  department  was  soon  well  known;  an^H^nJe  he  was  appointed  lecturer  on 
ophthalmic  surgery  in  the  University  ofiV Wa>  17  <3.  Soon  afterwards,  cer¬ 
tain  wards  were  assigned  for  ophthalmic<^atients,  in  the  general  civil  hospital, 
and  a  regular  course  of  oral  and  clink#  instruction  was  established.  .  Barth 
wrote  nothing  except  a  short  tracOk  the  mode  of  performing  extraction  with¬ 
out  an  assistant;  but  he  is  cons@^d  to  have  set  the  example  of  those  new  and 
more  correct  views  of  ophtW©c -disease,  which  are  disclosed  in  the  works  of 

various  German  writers.L^v’  „  ,, 

Schmidt,  who  was/ffliWcd  by  Barth,  published  a  work  on  Diseases  ot  the 
Lachrymal  Organs,  ainUrvaluable  essay  on  Iritis.  He  also  edited,  in  conjunction 
with  Professor  HiJliwr,  of  Gottingen,  an  interesting  periodical,  devoted  to  oph¬ 
thalmology  {OtftmUmologische  Bibliothek),  of  which  three  volumes  appeared, 

from  1801  .  , 

13 ee iu  S^%hibr e  generally  known  than  either  Barth  or  Schmidt,  as  he  was 
professor's?  ophthalmic  medicine  in  the  University  of  Vienna,  for  many  years, 

Anatomicx ;  folio,  fasciculus  ii.  . 

J2  Deer  has  given  a  biographical  account  of  Barth,  in  the  Medicimsche  Jahrbuclier,  voi. 
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at  a  time  when  the  high  reputation  of  the  school  attracted  students  from  all 
parts  of  Europe,  and  as  he  published  many  works.  The  last  and  principal  of 
these,1 2  in  2  vols.  8vo.  1812  and  1817,  devoted  to  the  history,  pathology,  treat¬ 
ment,  and  operative  surgery  of  the  eye,  was  the  most  comprehensive  work  on 
the  subject  at  the  time  of  its  publication.  It  contains  accurate  descriptions  and 
histories,  and  consequently,  sound  diagnostic  precepts;  but  I  cannot  speak  so 
favourably  of  the  pathology  and  treatment.  The  compendium  of  Weller,3  which 
was  translated  by  the  late  Dr.  Monteatii  of  Glasgow,  is  chiefly  founded  on  the 
work  of  Beer.3 

Professor  Himly  published,  in  1800,  his  observations  on  the  effect  of  certain 
narcotics  in  dilating  the  pupil,  and  on  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  their 
use  in  various  diseases  and  operations  on  the  eye. 

Langenbeck,  professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery  at  Gottingen,  where  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  Bjciiter,  has  kept  up  the  reputation  of  the  University  for  general  and 
ophthalmic  surgery.  In  his  Chirurgische  Bibliotlieh ,  which  begins  from  the 
termination  of  Richter's,  and  which,  in  a  second  series,  under  the  title  of  JVeue 
Chirurgie  Bibliotlieh ,  has  been  continued  nearly  to  the  present  time,  he  has 
noticed  and  analyzed  all  new  books  on  diseases  of  the  eye. 

The  Journal  der  Chirurgie  und  Augen-heilhunde  of  Graefe  and  Walther, 
which  has  been  regularly  published  since  1820,  and  the  Magazin  of  Rust,  con¬ 
tain  numerous  contributions  and  notices  respecting  this  department  of  surgery. 
In  1830,  Professor  Von  Ammon,  of  Dresden,  began  the  publication  of  a  quarterly 
periodical  devoted  to  this  subject  exclusively,  under  the  title  of  Zeitschrift  fur  die 
ophthalmologie ;  five  volumes  had  appeared,  when  the  work  was  discontinued  in 
1837.  Professor  Ammon  then  devoted  himself  to  an  undertaking,  for  which  he 
had  been  long  collecting  materials;  namely,  a  large  work  in  folio,  entitled  Clinical 
Representations  of  the  Diseases  and  Malformations  of  the  Human  Eye ,  Eyelids , 
and  Lachrymal  Organs,  from  Original  Observations  and  Investigations ...  The 
first  and  second  parts  were  published  at  Berlin  in  1838.  <Tlie  former,  on 
Diseases  of  the  Eye ,  contains  twenty-three  coloured  plates,  on  ^Mcfijhree  hundred 
and  seventy-seven  figures  are  represented;  the  latter,  onZ^xfcfes  of  the  Eyelids , 
Orbit ,  and  Lachrymal  Apparatus ,  has  two  hundred  figures  on  twelve 

plates.  The  third  part,  which  is  to  exhibit  the  majjfo^ihations  of  the  eye  and 
its  appendages,  has  not  yet  reached  this  country.  author  proposes  to  pub¬ 

lish  subsequently  a  manual  of  ophthalmic  medimi^Swhich  will  be  a  scientific  and 
practical  commentary  on  the  facts  exhibite^iit  we  Clinical  Representations. 
These  Clinical  Representations,  which  ar^ve^y creditable  to  the  industry  and 
perseverance  of  the  Author,  contain  maiypvkteresting  and  instructive  facts  and 
delineations.  We  could  not  expect ito  we  nearly  six  hundred  figures  well 
executed.  It  is  difficult  and  costly  to  approach  to  accuracy  in  coloured  en- 


1  Lehre  von  den  Aiig enter ankhejfoyS^ty  neitfaden  zu  seiner  bffenilichen  Vorlesungen. 

They  who  are  inclined  to  study&e  history  of  ophthalmology,  will  find  assistance  from 

a  work  of  Beer,  on  the  plane© tSIller’s  Bibliotheca  Chirurgica.  It  is  in  German,  with  a 
German  and  a  Latin  title.  ThJIatter  is  Bibliotheca  Ophthalmica ,  in  qua  Scripta  ad  Morbus 
Oculorum  facientia ,  a  rerumrbmiis  usque  ad  finem  anni  1797,  breviter  recensentur.  It  is  in 
three  thin  volumes,  In  his  Syntagma  de  Ophthalmologia  velerum,  Wallroth  has 

brought  together,  froa^fe  earliest  writers,  all  that  they  have  said  respecting  the  anatomy, 
physiology,  and  dkA^Js  of  the  eye. 

2  Die  Kra,n1^Mm>des  menschlichen  Auges,  ein  praktisches  Handbuch  fur  angehende  Aerzte. 
The  third  edmbn^which  is  considerably  enlarged,  bears  date  Berlin,  1826. 

3  In  the  nS^rolume  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Foreign  Medicine  and  Surgery ,  there  is  an 
interestin^description  of  the  Medical  School  of  Vienna,  in  which  the  arrangements  of  the 
ophtlm^u^department  are  particularly  noticed. 

"BEER^3asJ given  a  minute  account  of  the  ophthalmic  clinical  department  (Augenclinik), 
aqpck^ing  to  its  new  arrangement  in  1812,  in  the  Medicinischc  Jahrbucher  des  Kaiserl. 
ffgl.  Oesterreichischen  Staates,  vol.  iv.  st.  4,  pp.  157-173. 
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gravings  of  morbid  changes ;  and  this  difficulty  is  particularly  felt  in  the  eye.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  while  many  of  Yon  Ammon's  figures  fail  entirely  as  representations 
of  morbid  phenomena,  I  cannot  speak  very  favourably  of  their  execution  generally; 
they  are  far  too  numerous  to  be  done  well. 

From  the  sources  now  mentioned,  a  knowledge  ,may  be  obtained  of  the 
numerous  publications  which  have  appeared  in  Germany  on  this  apparently 
favourite  subject.  I  cannot  pretend  to  notice  them  in  detail;  but  shall  refer  to 
the  most  useful  and  interesting,  in  treating  of  particular  subjects.  I  will 
only  mention  two  recently  published  general  and  comprehensive  works,  by 
authors  of  experience  and  reputation,  viz.  the  Handbuch  der  Theoretischen 
und.  Praktischen  Auyen-heilkunde ,  in  3  vols.  8vo.  by  A.  Rosas,  the  present 
professor  of  ophthalmic  medicine  in  the  University  of  Vienna;  and  the  Lehre 
von  den  Augenhranhheiten  of  J.  C.  Juengken,  in  one  vol.  8vo.  of  nearly  one 
thousand  closely  printed  pages.  The  latter  author  had  previously  published 
(in  1829)  a  volume  nearly  as  large  on  the  operative  surgery  of  the  eye. 

The  first  impulse  to  the  scientific  study  of  ophthalmic  medicine  and  surgery 
in  England,  was  given  by  the  London  Ophthalmic  Infirmary,  which  was  esta¬ 
blished  in  1804,  but  not  thrown  open  to  students  for  the  purposes  of  observation 
and  instruction,  till  1810.  Mr.  Saunders,  who  founded  it,  in  conjunction  with 
Dr.  Farre,  had  received  a  regular  education  in  anatomy  and  surgery  at  St. 
Thomas's  and  Guy’s  Hospitals.  We  are  indebted  to  him  for  the^ important 
improvement  of  operating  for  cataract  on  infants;  and  his  instructive  posthumous 
observations,  edited  by  his  friend  and  colleague,1  leave  no  doubt  that,  if  his  life 
had  been  spared,  he  would  have  done  much  more  for  the  improvement  of  the 
science. 

Dr.  Farre  set  the  example,  at  this  Infirmary,  of  applying  the  general  princi¬ 
ples  of  pathology  and  therapeutics  to  the  elucidation  and  treatment  of  ophthalmic 
diseases.  In  the  clinical  illustration  of  cases,  the  exposition  of  curative  indica¬ 
tions,  and  simplicity  of  treatment,  he  could  not  be  surpassed.  4  All  who  have 
had  the  advantage  of  his  instructions,  will  remember  them  gratitude  and 
respect;  and  will  regret  that  he  has  not  communicated  tcA^ public,  through 
the  press,  the  interesting  results  of  his  long  practice,  hi&A&le  observation,  and 
mature  reflection. 

.  The  example  of  the  Vienna  ophthalmic  school  hag  been  followed  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  cities  of  Germany;3  while  that  of  the  Lomsl^Ophthalmic  Infirmary  has 
led  to  the  formation  of  similar  institutions  iiymsW  .parts  of  England,  and  even 
in  the  foreign  dependencies  of  this  couitfr\jilr example,  in  the  East  Indies. 
Hence,  ample  opportunities  now  exist  ftX^lie  study  of  ophthalmic  diseases ; 
while,  from  the  knowledge  of  the  subjeQbeing  generally  diffused  through  the 
profession,  patients  afflicted  with  disown-  of  this  precious  organ  may  find  effectual 
relief  in  almost  all  situations.  Of  (^Institutions  devoted  to  diseases  of  the  eye 
in  this  kingdom,  two  deserve  pa^ttS-  mention,  those  of  Glasgow  and  Birming¬ 
ham;  since  the  intelligent  aj&Kme  surgeons  who  preside  over  them,  not  only 


on  the^su^ct,  but  have  communicated  the  results  of  their 


observations  to  the  prj^e^ion  in  highly  interesting  and  valuable  publica¬ 
tions.3 


'o 


1  A  Treatise  on  sotogPractical  Points  relating  to  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye ,  by  the  late  J  C 

HINDERS.  S  ftp.  rtfwVJrii  firm  1810  J 


Saunders.  S< 
2  The  varied 


i.  Se^o^Jaition,  1816. 

ariAMical  institutions  established  on  the  Continent,  for  the  treatment  and 


study  of  dis%^*  of  the  eye,  are  enumerated  by  Dr.  Beger,  in  Ammon’s  Zeitschrift,  vol.  v  • 
Das  Auge  VonPStandpuncte  der  Medicinal  Polizei  betrachtet.  In  the  same  volume,  the 
%  of  the  ophthalmic  clinic  in  Vienna  and  Prague  is  described:  Ueber  eine  Oph- 
isclie  Reise  nach  Wien  und  Pras:,  von  Dr.  Tiiune.  r 


ackenzie,  Practical  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye ,  third  edition,  1840. 
dlemore,  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye  and  its  Appendages ,  2  vols.  8vo.  1835. 
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Scarpa’s  Observations  on  the  Principal  Diseases  of  the  Eye ,  which  have 


been  translated  into  English  by  Mr.  Briggs,  were  considered  a  valuable  contri¬ 
bution  to  surgical  literature,  when  they  first  appeared  (in  1801).  They  are  far 
behind  the  present  state  of  knowledge  on  the  subject. 

[Ophthalmic  medicine  has  not  received,  from  American  physicians,  attention 
commensurate  with  its  importance.  By  a  few  practitioners  it  has  been  assidu¬ 


ously  and  successfully  cultivated,  but  the  mass  of  the  profession  have  been 


content  to  remain  in  entire  ignorance  of  it.  The  brief  treatise  by  Dr.  Frick,1 
the  manual  of  Dr.  Littell,3  and  some  articles  in  the  medical  journals,  consti¬ 
tute  the  whole  of  our  contributions  to  the  literature  of  ophthalmic  medicine. 
The  number  of  those,  however,  who  take  an  interest  in  the  subject,  seems  to 
be  increasing.  Institutions  for  the  special  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye 
have  been  established  in  most  of  our  large  cities,  and  in  several  of  these  clini¬ 
cal  instruction  is  given.  Our  former  colleague,  the  late  Dr.  Isaac  Parrish, 
for  several  years,  and  up  to  the  period  of  death,  gave  annually  a  course  of 
clinical  lectures  in  the  Wills  Hospital,  and  lectures  were  also  given  there  by 
Dr.  John  Neill,  whilst  he  was  one  of  the  surgeons  of  that  hospital.  Lectures 
and  clinical  instruction  have  also  been  given  at  the  New  York  Infirmary  for 
Diseases  of  the  Eye  and  Ear;  and  during  the  last  winter  a  course  of  lectures  was 
delivered  at  the  New  York  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  by  Dr.  Mark  Stephenson. 

But  few  students,  however,  have  taken  advantage  of  these  sources  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  the  greater  portion  of  our  physicians  enter  upon  practice  without 
having  obtained  any  acquaintance  with  the  special  pathology  and  modes 
of  treatment  of  one  of  our  most  important  organs — the  eye.  This  neglect 


of  ophthalmic  medicine  must  be  mainly  attributed  to  its  not  being  specially 
taught  in  our  medical  schools.  In  all  of  these  it  is  considered  as  forming 


a  part  of  the  general  surgical  course,  and  is  summarily  treated,  or  professed  to 
be  taught,  in  tl  "  ~  hing  is  suffi¬ 


ciently  obvious  ay  be  appre¬ 
ciated  by  others  na,  occupied 

in  his  course  of  ag  five  or  six 

lectures  a  week  Prochaska 

being  Professor 


phia,  1846. 


1  A  Treatise  on  lice  of  the  most 

eminent  modern  Si  Frick,  M.  D., 

Baltimore,  1823. 


2  A  Manual  of  .  D.,  Philadel¬ 

phia,  1846. 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  HORIZONTAL  SECTION  OF  THE  EYEBALL. 


1.  Sclerotica. 

2.  Sheath  of  the  optic  nerve. 

3.  Circular  venous  sinus  of  the  iris. 

4.  Proper  substance  of  the  cornea. 

4'.  Conjunctiva  extending  over  the  cornea. 

5.  Arachnoidea  oculi. 

6.  Membrane  of  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  aqueous  humour.  Of  the  two  dotted  lines, 
one  points  to  the  membrane  of  Descemet,  the  other  to  the  supposed  continuation  of  that 
membrane  over  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris. 

7.  Choroid. 

8.  Annulus  albidus. 

9.  Ciliary  ligament. 

10.  10'.  Ciliary  body,  consisting  of  (10')  a  pars  non-fimbriata,  and  (10)  a  pars  fimbriata 
formed  by  the  ciliary  processes. 

11.  Ora  serrata  of  the  ciliary  body. 

12.  Iris. 

13.  Pupil. 

14.  Membrane  of  the  pigment. 

15.  Delicate  membrane  lining  the  posterior  chamber  of  the  aqueous  humour. 

16.  Membrane  of  Jacob. 

17.  The  optic  nerve  surrounded  by  its  general  neurilemma. 

17'.  The  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve,  consisting  of  fasciculi  of  printttral^bules. 

18.  Central  artery  of  the  'retina.  v<2T 


a  dotted  line. 


19.  Papilla  conica  of  the  optic  nerve. 

20.  Retina.  The  situation  of  its  vascular  layer  is  indica 

21.  Central  transparent  point  of  the  retina. 

22.  Vitreous  body. 

23.  Hyaloid  membrane. 

24.  Canalis  hyaloideus. 

25.  Zonula  ciliaris.  In  the  plate,  none  of  ftsVUnbriated  part  is  seen,  being  concealed 

by  the  ciliary  processes.  sy 

26.  Canal  of  Petit.  Cfw 

27.  Crystalline  lens.  . 

28.  Anterior  wall  of  the  capsu^^The  lens. 

29.  Posterior  wall  of  the  of  the  lens. 

30.  Posterior  chamber  o^h^  aqueous  humour. 

31.  Anterior  chamber^j^the  aqueous  humour. 


ANATOMY  OF  THE  EYEBALL. 


The  human  eye  is  very  nearly  spherical,  and  hence  have  arisen  the  expres¬ 
sions  applied  to  it  in  English,  of  globe ,  ball ,  and  apple  of  the  eye,  and  the  corre¬ 
sponding  terms  in  other  languages ;  the  Germans  speak  of  the  eye-apple  ( aug - 
apfel ),  in  the  same  sense  as  we  use  eyeball.  When  measured  on  the  outside, 
the  antero-posterior  and  transverse  diameters  are  nearly  the  same ;  the  former 
may  be  a  little  longer  than  the  latter.  The  average  length  of  each  is  somewhat 
less  than  an  inch  [about  19-20ths  of  an  inch].  A  vertical  section  dividing  it  into 
an  anterior  and  a  posterior  half,  presents  a  circular  outline ;  but  a  horizontal 
division  into  an  upper  and  lower  half,  exhibits  a  posterior  portion,  which  is  part 


Fig.  2. 


Section  of  the  Eyeball,  a.  Upper  eyelid,  b.  Mei^m^an  glands,  c.  Point  of  reflection  of  the  conjunctiva. 
d.  Cornea,  e.  Anterior  chamber.  /.  Pupil.  Lens.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5.  Sclerotic,  choroid,  membrane  of 

Jacob,  retina,  and  hyaloid  membrane  in  succtf^mfK^/.  Ciliary  processes  of  choroid,  k.  Canal  of  Fontana.  1. 
Canal  of  Petit,  m.  Section  of  vitreous  n.  Canal  and  branch  of  central  artery  of  retina,  o.  Optic 

nerve.  (From  Herschfeldt.) 


of  a  larger  sphere,  and  anVu^erior,  which  is  a  small  segment  of  a  smaller  sphere. 
The  former  of  these  cfiktitutes  five-sixths,  the  latter,  one-sixth,  of  the  eyeball. 
The  greatest  deviatiwsfmm  the  spherical  figure  of  the  globe  occurs  where  these 
two  portions  are^omted ;  a  slight  circular  depression  being  produced  where  the 
posterior  didsfoikor  segment  of  the  larger  sphere  bends  inwards  to  join  the 
anterior,  or^jpient  of  the  smaller  sphere. 

The  re$J  srae  of  the  eye  varies  little  in  different  individuals  :  the  apparent 
differences depend  on  the  size  of  the  palpebral  fissure,  and  the  depth  at  which 
iyefeall  is  placed  in  the  orbit. 

essential  constituents  of  the  eye  are,  transparent  media  to  refract  the 
of  light;  a  nervous  expansion  to  receive  the  impression  produced  by  the 


thi 
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rays  thus  refracted  ;  and  certain  membranous  opaque  coverings,  surrounding, 
connecting,  and  protecting  the  foregoing  parts  as  well  as  contributing  to  their 
more  perfect  action. 

The  component  textures  of  the  eyeball  are  usually  arranged  under  the  two¬ 
fold  division  of  coats  and  humours.  The  membranous  coverings,  and  the  nerv¬ 
ous  expansion,  constitute  the  coats ,  tunics ,  or  membranes  :  the  humours  are  the 
transparent  media,  with  the  exception  of  the  cornea,  which  belongs  to  the  coats. 
The  arrangement,  although  not  founded  on  the  clearest  grounds,  is  convenient 
enough ;  and  we  have  the  further  reason  for  retaining  it,  of  its  being  established 
■  in  the  language  of  anatomy  by  long  and  universal  usage.  We  must  remember, 
however,  that  the  word  humour  is  used  in  a  merely  technical  sense,  being  inap¬ 
plicable  in  its  ordinary  acceptation  of  fluid,  to  the  crystalline  lens  and  capsule, 
and  to  the  vitreous  body. 

The  external  stratum  of  the  globe  is  composed  of  the  sclerotica  [1,  Figs.  1  and 
2]  and  cornea  [2,  Fig.  1,  and  cZ,  Fig.  2];  the  latter  being  the  anterior  transparent 
part,  and  the  former  covering  the  rest  of  the  eye.  When  these  are  removed, 
we  see  a  membranous  covering,  distinguished  by  its  deep  brown  colour,  the 
choroid  coat  [7,  Fig.  1,  and  2,  Fig.  2],  equal  in  extent  to  the  sclerotica;  to  this 
is  closely  united,  in  front,  the  iris,  [12,  Fig.  1,  and  g ,  Fig.  2],  which  is  placed  at 
a  short  distance  behind  the  cornea,  and  perforated  near  its  centre  by  a  round 
opening  called  the  pupil  [13,  Fig.  1,  and /,  Fig.  2],  for  admitting  the  light  into 
the  interior  of  the  eye;  the  removal  of  the  choroid  exposes  the  retina,  or  the 
nervous  expansion.  The  three  coverings  just  enumerated,  i.  e.,  the  sclerotica 
with  the  cornea,  the  choroid  with  the  iris,  and  the  retina,  are  arranged  one 
within  the  other,  concentrically,  like  the  layers  of  an  onion :  they  may  be  called 
respectively  the  fibrous,  vascular,  and  nervous  strata  of  the  eyeball. 

The  humours  are  three — 1st,  the  vitreous  [m,  Fig.  2],  which  fills  the  whole 
concavity  of  the  retina,  and  forms  about  four-fifths  of  the  entire  bulk  of  the 
globe;  2dly,  the  crystalline ,  called  also  crystalline  lens  [27,  Fig.  1,  and  h ,  Fig.  2], 
a  nearly  spherical  body,  imbedded  in  the  front  of  the  vitreous  humour;  3dly, 
the  aqueous ,  a  small  quantity  of  clear  water,  filling  up  the  space  between  the 
cornea  and  the  front  of  the  crystalline  lens,  in  which  spa^wie  iris  is  situated. 

Only  the  external  or  fibrous  stratum  is  complete,  ttoWk,  closed  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  ;  the  vascular  layer  is  perforated  in  front  by  rt^^upil ;  and  the  nervous 
leaves  a  still  greater  deficiency,  which  is  filled  bvjfiiS  crystalline  lens. 

The  membranous  layers  circumscribe  a  spac&Vjpiich  may  be  called  the  cavity 
of  the  eyeball,  and  which  is  subdivided  into^raree  unequal  compartments ;  the 
posterior,  and  largest,  bounded  by  the  retlSc^c^Qtains  the  vitreous  humour,  with 
the  imbedded  lens ;  the  two  anteriorCcaHm  the  chambers  of  the  eye,  are  in¬ 
closed  by  the  cornea,  crystalline,  atfdvbiliary  processes,  separated  by  the  iris, 
through  the  pupillary  aperture  of^ylnun  they  communicate,  and  filled  with  the 
aqueous  humour.  aV 

Having  thus  mentioned,  in^V§raieral  way,  the  parts  which  make  up  the  globe 
of  the  eye,  I  shall  make  %  fe'vwoDservations  on  the  structure  of  each,  with  the 
view  of  rendering  the  j}e£c!m)tion  of  their  morbid  affections  more  intelligible. 

Sclerotica. — [l^FigTT.,  and  1,  Fig.  2.]  In  dissecting  and  examining  the 
eyeball,  we  obser^Shat  it  does  not  collapse,  but  that  it  retains  its  figure ;  this 
depends  on  itfiJ^ernal  investment  or  sclerotic  coat  ( Albuginea ;  tunica  fibrosa ; 
LederhaiL&Su&se  Haul ,  derm.).  The  word  sclerotica ,  which  is  of  Greek  extrac¬ 
tion  (frMsQk^.»7p6s)j  means  hard ;  the  sclerotic  coat,  therefore,  is  the  firm  cover¬ 
ing  of\  tnh  eye ;  it  is  the  most  dense,  compact,  and  unyielding  texture  in  the 
organ*  \  The  cornea  resembles  it  in  compactness,  density,  and  consequent  firm- 
\hough  it  is  perfectly  transparent,  while  the  sclerotic  is  entirely  opaque. 


►the  older  writers  the  term  cornea  is  applied  to  both  these  structures;  the  cornea, 
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properly  so  called,  being  denominated  cornea  lucida;  and  the  sclerotic,  cornea 
opaca.  The  sclerotic  covers  the  posterior  five-sixths  of  the  globe,  leaving  in 
front  a  circular  vacancy  filled  by  the  cornea.  Behind,  and  a  little  on  the  inner 
or  nasal  side  of  the  axis  of  the  eyeball,  it  is  perforated  by  the  optic  nerve.  The 
long  and  short  ciliary  arteries  and  veins,  the  venae  vorticosae,  and  the  ciliary 
nerves  also  perforate  the  membrane. 

The  firmness  of  the  sclerotic  is  such  that  it  retains  its  figure  when  divided 
and  emptied  of  its  contents  ;  small  portions  cut  out  of  the  membrane  preserve 
their  form,  and  regain  it  immediately  on  the  pressure  being  removed,  after  they 
have  been  squeezed  together.  When  this  coat  is  removed,  the  other  component 
parts  of  the  globe  are  s<5  much  softer  and  more  delicate  in  their  texture,  that  the 
ball  no  longer  retains  its  regular  figure. 

The  sclerotic  coat  belongs  to  that  class  of  membranes  which  anatomists  call 
[white]  fibrous  [tissue],1  such  as  the  dura  mater  and  periosteum.  Like  such 
structures,  it  is  white,  or  bluish  white,  somewhat  glistening,  and  possesses  some 
elasticity.  It  is  made  up  of  the  same  kind  of  fibres  which  compose  the  tendons 
and  ligaments ;  and  these  fibres  are  so  closely  compacted  and  interwoven,  that, 
in  the  ordinary  state  of  the  part,  they  can  scarcely  be  distinguished;3  they  are 
much  less  fibrous  than  in  certain  portions  of  the  dura  mater,  and  we  might  sup¬ 
pose  the  tunic  to  be  made  of  condensed  cellular  texture.  If,  however,  we  dis¬ 
sect  it  carefully,  we  shall  observe,  in  some  parts,  the  glistening,  shining  aspect, 
which  denotes  a  fibrous  structure;  while  in  many  animals,  the  fibres  being 
more  loosely  interwoven,  are  quite  obvious ;  and  in  certain  forms  of  disease, 
when  the  coat  is  distended,  and  rendered  thinner,  the  fibrous  structure  is  very 
clear.  This  organization  gives  the  sclerotica  that  firmness  which  fits  it  for 
covering  the  softer  parts  of  the  globe.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  vision,  but  is 
merely  subservient  to  the  purpose  of  supporting,  connecting,  and  protecting  the 
more  vascular  and  delicate  structures  composing  the  interior  of  the  eye.  The 
density  and  resistance  of  the  sclerotic  are  so  considerable,  that*  no  force  which 
can  be  applied  with  the  fingers  or  forceps  will  lacerate  it ;  therefore,  the 

vascular  parts  within  the  globe  are  actively  inflamed,  thiscn^Jbecomes  so  tense 
as  almost  to  convey  the  idea  of  the  hardness  of  stone.  sclerotica  is  not  of 
uniform  thickness  throughout.  If  we  divide  the  glob^nto  an  anterior  and  a 
posterior  half,  by  a  vertical  section,  the  sclerotica  m(T\b  found  much  thicker  in 
the  latter  than  in  the  former  division.  The  thi^^x  part  of  the  membrane  is 
at  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  on  tifS^p^Jacent  posterior  aspect  of  the 
globe ;  it  is  here  about  one-twentieth  of  an  in  thickness.  Tracing  it  for¬ 
wards,  we  find  it  becoming  gradually  thinker,  to  the  extent  of  one-third  or  one- 
half  of  the  measure  just  mentioned.  thinnest  portion  of  the  membrane  is 

at  the  middle,  or  greatest  diameter  ofil&e globe :  it  becomes  again  a  little  thicker 
where  it  joins  the  cornea  in  front^Wus  the  combined  action  of  the  four  recti 


[!  There  is  also  a  good  deal  oMsKat< 
sclerotica. — Bowman.]  /V> 


;e  yellow  elastic  tissue  mixed  with  the  white  in  the 


Arnold  states,  as  the. 


if  careful  microscopical  examination,  that  the  sclerotica 


really  consists  of  condensec^jeJUilar  texture.  He  found  no  appearance  of  primitive  fibres 
or  cylinders,  but  merel^a  cellular  mass  permeated  by  an  extremely  fine  and  close  net¬ 
work  of  lymphatics,  ai^0  has  represented  these  in  the  2d  figure  of  the  1st  plate  of  his  in¬ 
structive  and  interring  work,  Anatomische  and  Pliysiologische  Untersuchungen  uber  das 
Auge  des  Mens$hffi&m.  1832.  Mascagni  had  already  observed  and  delineated  the  same 
facts,  ProdrqteA^tlla  grande  Anatomica ,  tab.  6  and  14.  The  microscopical  researches 
of  Arnold^^j^c  cellular  texture,  had  led  him  to  conclude  that  it  consists  of  lymphatics, 
with  vesicle^f  fat  in  greater  or  smaller  number,  and  bloodvessels  of  various  size.  Mas¬ 
cagni  ha^reviously  formed  the  same  conclusion  which  had  been  confirmed  by  Fohmann, 
fron^tf^SjmJections  of  the  lymphatics.  The  serous  and  fibrous  membranes,  being  composed 
oi^ellufar  texture,  exhibit  the  same  structure,  so  far  as  the  lymphatics  are  concerned. — 
•ld’s  Untersuchungen ,  Einleitung. 
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muscles  will  produce  a  pressure  on  the  eyeball  where  the  sclerotic  is  thinnest. 
These  anatomical  facts  have  suggested  the  hypothesis,  in  which  the  adaptation 
of  the  eye  to  vision  at  different  distances,  is  explained  by  changes  in  the  length 
of  its  axes.  The  thinner  portion  of  the  sclerotica,  however,  is  sufficiently  firm 
to  retain  its  form  when  removed  from  the  eye ;  and  we  cannot  tear  it  with  the 
fingers  or  forceps. 

The  external  surface  of  the  sclerotica  is  rough  and  cellular.  It  is  covered  in 
front  by  the  conjunctiva.  Under  this  membrane  it  affords  attachment  to  the 
tendons  of  the  muscles  moving  the  eye,  which  are  inserted  into  it  in  the  same 
way  as  tendons  are  attached  to  bones  in  other  situations.  The  four  recti  lie 
upon  the  membrane  to  a  considerable  extent  from  before  backwards ;  while,  in 
the  space  circumscribed  by  them,  it  is  covered  by  fat.  The  internal  surface  of 
the  membrane  is  smooth,  connected  to  the  choroid  by  short,  soft,  and  easily 
lacerated  cellular  threads,  partially  tinged  by  the  dark  pigment,  and  hence 
sometimes  called  lamina  scleroticse  fusca. 

The  opposed  surfaces  of  the  sclerotica  and  choroid  have  a  moist  appearance, 
though  we  do  not  observe  any  distinct  fluid. 

The  external  surface  and  the  substance  of  the  membrane  are  of  a  pure  white 
color,  without  any  appearance  of  red  vessels.  In  the  healthy  state  it  contains 
few  vessels  circulating  red  blood.  It  reddens,  however,  under  the  excitement 
of  disease,  when  the  vessels  are  so  numerous  as  to  give  the  membrane  a  general 
red  tinge.  The  white  of  the  eye  depends  on  the  sclerotica,  which  is  seen  through 
the  semitransparent  conjunctiva;  in  the  same  way  the  reddened  state  of  the 
membrane,  when  inflamed,  or  any  other  morbid  changes  in  its  anterior  portion 
are  plainly  visible  externally. 

When  we  trace  the  optic  nerve  to  the  eyeball,  it  seems  to  be  implanted  in 
the  back  of  the  sclerotica.  The  fibrous  sheath  of  the  nerve  and  the  tunic  are 
continuous  at  this  point ;  their  substance  is  intimately  blended,  although  the 
sclerotic  is  here  much  thicker  than  the  nervous  sheath.  The  dispute  whether 
the  sclerotica  is  a  production  or  continuation  of  the  dura  mater,  through  the 
nervous  sheath,  is  merely  verbal.  The  parts  in  question  are  closely  analogous 
in  structure,  and  inseparably  united.  In  consequence  of  tkiAunion,  the  cornea, 
the  sclerotica,  the  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve,  the  dura  m|t^  Mid  the  periosteum 
of  the  orbit,  constitute  a  series  of  continuous  fibroid0jtructures,  an  arrange¬ 
ment  which  affords  explanation  of  various  path ologjmh  phenomena.  The  optic 
nerve  enters  the  globe  by  a  round  aperture  in  jj^^sclerotica.  This  has  been 
described  as  being  occupied  by  a  circular  praS^T tf  membrane  perforated  by 
many  small  openings,  and  hence  called  larfftl&&ribrosa.  This  notion  has  arisen 
from  observing  the  effect  of  squeezing^tlr^nd  of  the  nerve,  when  the  choroid 
and  retina  have  been  removed  from^^^  cup  of  the  sclerotic;  the  medullary 
matter  is  then  expressed  in  numeroukJminute  portions.  It  is  forced  out  from 
the  terminations  of  the  neurilenmt^  tubes ;  and  a  careful  dissection  will  show 
clearly  that  the-  opening  in  thefijmyotica  is  a  simple  round  foramen. 

A  circular  groove  [&,  F&Agj  seen  in  the  sclerotica,  on  its  inner  surface, 
at  its  anterior  termination^where  it  joins  the  cornea  and  is  connected  to  the 
ciliary  ligament.  It  /Ek^-lseen  called  the  canal  of  Fontana,  having  been 
pointed  out  by  him  iWfie  eye  of  an  ox.  It  is  a  venous  tube,  receiving  veins 
of  the  iris,  called^^Jj^s  venosus  iriclis  by  Arnold,1  who  regards  it  as  a  venous 
sinus,  bearing  tfRvWie  relation  to  the  sclerotica  that  the  sinuses  of  the  head 
do  to  the  (ku^Npater.  He  says,  farther,  that  this  vessel  and  its  nature  were 
well  kno^N^Hovius;  that  it  often  receives  injection  through  the  arteries,  but 
cannot  ^e*31ed  from  the  veins,  probably  on  account  of  valves. 


ot  be 


'Q 


1  Anatomische  und physiologische  Untersuchungen ,  p.  10-14. 
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Cornea. — [4,  Fig.  1,  and  d,  Fig.  2.]  The  cornea /  which  covers  one-sixth  of 
the  globe,  differs  widely  in  appearance  from  the  sclerotica,  but  resembles  it  in  the 
firmness  and  resistance  of  its  structure.  Thus  it  is  fitted  to  protect  the  exposed 
anterior  portion  of  the  eye,  while  its  perfect  transparency  allows  the  free  passage 
of  light  into  the  interior  of  the  globe.  No  force  applied  by  the  fingers  or  forceps 
can  lacerate  it,  although,  externally,  it  appears  a  delicate  kind  of  membrane. 

The  cornea  and  sclerotic  are  so  firmly  united,  that  they  may,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  be  considered  as  one  continued  investment  of  the  eye;  as  consti¬ 
tuting  a  kind  of  case  for  lodging  and  protecting  the  more  delicate  essential 
structures  of  the  organ.  They  may,  indeed,  be  separated  by  long  maceration,1 2 3 
but  in  the  recent  subject,  the  resistance  is  as  great  at  the  line  of  junction  as  at 
any  other  part,  and  we  may  consider  them  as  consolidated  into  one  substance. 
The  sclerotica  is  brought  to  a  thin  edge  at  its  anterior  termination,  and  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  cornea  ends  by  a  similar  margin ;  but  the  former  is  bevelled 
off  on  the  inside,  and  the  latter  on  the  outside,  so  that  the  sclerotica  overlaps 
the  cornea  at  the  point  of  union.  Hence  the  circumference  of  the  cornea  is 
smaller  externally  than  internally :  hence,  too,  the  anterior  chamber  extends 
beyond  the  external  circumference  of  the  cornea. 

In  some  points  of  structure  there  is  a  striking  difference  between  the  cornea 
and  the  sclerotic.  The  former  is  composed  of  several  layers,  connected  by  cellu¬ 
lar  tissue,  in  the  interstices  of  which  there  is  a  small  quantity  of  clear  fluid : 
this  can  be  squeezed  out  in  minute  drops,  when  the  cornea  of  a  recent  eye  is 
divided.  If  we  make  an  incision  into  the  substance,  we  can  turn  back  with  the 
forceps  several  successive  laminae;  these,  however,  are  quite  artificial,  being 
more  or  less  numerous,  according  to  the  pains  we  take  in  the  preparation  of 
them.  The  facility  with  which  the  several  portions  are  separated  in  such  a  dis¬ 
section,  and  the  freedom  with  which  they  glide  over  each  other  when  squeezed 
between  the  finger  and  thumb,  show  that  the  component  parts  of  this  membrane 
are  loosely  connected  together.  In  consequence  of  this  loose  and  spongy 
structure,  the  cornea  swells  when  soaked  in  water.  The  texture  of  the  layers, 
when  torn  up  in  the  manner  described,  is  fibrous ;  and  we  must  r<^*  the  cornea 
to  that  class  of  structures.  Although  the  sclerotic  and  corn(^We)so  different 
in  external  appearance,  and  on  cursory  examination,  a^jpftents  may  be 
adduced  in  favor  of  the  opinion  formerly  entertained,  thafcffroy are  merely  parts 
of  one  continuous  structure.  The  essential  charactei>^vthe  tissue  in  both  is 
fibrous ;  the  circulating  vessels  are  few  and  small  i:  w*-  There  is  little  dif¬ 
ference  between  them  in  the  early  periods  of  fpfcdC^nstence,  when  the  cornea 
is  opaque.  When  examined  with  the  microsd^pe)  they  are  nearly  alike,  both 
consisting,  in  great  part,  of  minute  lymphatiS^vessels  arranged  in  the  form  of  a 
close  network,  and  continued  from  one  me*0^ine  into  the  other.3  Again,  the 
cornea  is  frequently  so  assimilated  to  th^sclerotica  by  morbid  change,  that  the 
boundary  between  them  can  no  longeif%5H?raced. 

[The  following  representation^J’wertical  section  of  the  sclerotic  and  cornea 
(Fig.  3),  from  Todd  and  Bomi^5)s  Physiological  Anatomy ,  shows  the  continuity 
of  their  tissue.  These  phfeo|ogists  state  that,  at  their  line  of  junction,  the 
fibres,  which  in  the  sclerotic  nave  been  densely  interlaced  in  various  directions, 


<h&^ichtige  Hornhaut ,  Carlsruhe,  1818 ;  Clemens,  Tunicw  Cornece , 
^\aphia  physiologico-pathologica ,  Goetting,  1816.  Also  in  Radius, 


1  Chelius,  iiber  c 
et  Humoris  aquei  . 

Scriptores  Ophtha~ 

2  [We  have  not^fcftselves  been  able  to  effect  the  separation  of  the  sclerotica  from  the 
cornea  by  madteranon ;  Dr.  Bowman  says,  it  is  not  to  be  accomplished ;  and  if  we  con¬ 
sider  the  ^L^rohnities  of  the  two  structures  and  their  mode  of  union,  it  will  be  easy  to 
understanaSyie  reason  of  this.] 

3  AtfSkp’s  Untersuchungen,  p.  16  and  23. 
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and  mingled  with  elastic  fibrous  tissue,  flatten  out  into  a  membranous  form, 
so  as  to  follow  in  the  main  the  curvatures  of  the  surfaces  of  the  cornea,  and 
to  constitute  a  series  of  more  than  sixty  lamellae,  intimately  united  to  one 
another  by  very  numerous  processes  of  similar  structure,  passing  from  one  to 
the  other,  and  making  it  impossible  to  trace  any  one  lamella,  over  even  a  small 
portion  of  the  cornea.  The  resulting  areolae,  which  in  the  sclerotic  are  irregu- 


Fig.  3. 


Vertical  section  of  the  Sclerotic  and  Cornea,  showing  the  continuity  of  their  tissue  between  the  dotted 
lines,  a.  Cornea,  b.  Sclerotic.  In  the  cornea  the  tubular  spaces  are  seen  cut  through,  and  in  the  sclerotic 
the  irregular  areolse.  Cell-nuclei,  as  at  c,  are  seen  scattered  throughout,  rendered  more  plain  by  acetic  acid. 
— Magnified  320  diameters. 

% 

lar,  and  on  all  sides  open,  are  converted  in  the  cornea  into  tubular  spaces, 
which  have  a  very  singular  arrangement,  hitherto  un described.  They  lie  in 
superposed  planes,  the  contiguous  ones  of  the  same  plane  being  for  the  most 
part  parallel,  but  crossing  those  of  the  neighbouring  planes  at  an  angle,  and  sel¬ 
dom  communicating  with  them  (Fig.  4).  The  arrangement  and  size  of  these 
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Pressure  on  the  globe,  in  the  dead  state,  renders  the  cornea  opaque,  more  or 
less  completely,  according  to  the  degree  of  force  employed ;  when  the  pressure 
is  remitted,  it  again  becomes  transparent. 

It  has  not  been  ascertained  whether  a  similar  effect  may  be  produced  by  ana¬ 
logous  causes  in  the  living  eye ;  for  example,  whether  the  general  tension  pro¬ 
duced  by  increase  of  the  contents  of  the  globe,  may  render  the  cornea  opaque. 
Mr.  Wardrop  supposed  that  this  would  happen,  and  hence  advised  the  plan  of 
evacuating  the  aqueous  humour,  to  diminish  tension. 

In  thickness,  the  cornea  is  equal  to  the  thickest  portion  of  the  sclerotica.  In 
resistance  to  the  knife  it  may  be  compared  to  parts  of  cartilaginous  structure  ; 
it  is  so  firm,  that  we  are  obliged  to  use  some  force  in  penetrating  it  with  a  knife 
or  needle.  When  we  first  operate  on  the  eye,  we  find  much  greater  resistance 
to  the  entry  of  an  instrument  than  the  transparency  of  the  membrane  would 
have  led  us  to  anticipate.  The  fibrous  structure,  and  the  loose  connection  of 
the  parts,  lead  to  another  risk,  namely,  that  of  the  point  of  an  instrument  pass¬ 
ing  between,  instead  of  going  completely  through  them.  The  density  and  com¬ 
pactness  of  the  cornea,  the  resistance  which  it  consequently  offers,  and  its  being 
composed  of  parts  in  some  degree  loosely  connected,  are  circumstances  which 
should  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  in  operating  on  this  membrane. 

The  cornea  in  the  human  eye  forms  a  pretty  regular  portion  of  a  sphere,  and  is 
of  equal  thickness  [about  one-thirtieth  of  an  inch]  at  the  circumference  and  in 
the  centre;  it  is  consequently  convex  on  its  external  or  anterior  surface,  and 
concave  on  its  posterior  surface.  Although  it  appears  like  a  homogeneous 
membrane,  we  consider  it  to  be  made  up  of  three  different  structures.  The 
anterior  surface  is  a  mucous  membrane,  being  a  continuation  of  the  conjunctiva; 
[4',  Fig.  1],  the  great  bulk  of  the  part  is  made  up  of  the  fibrous,  or  fibro-cartila- 
ginous  structure  already  described,  and  usually  called  the  corneal  laminae  [4, 
Fig.  1] ;  the  internal  surface  is  a  firm,  cartilaginous,  perfectly  transparent  mem¬ 
brane,  adhering  closely  to  the  proper  corneal  substance,  and  called  membrane 
of  the  aqueous  humour 1  [6,  Fig.  1],  being  supposed  to  secrete,  or  to  have  a  share 
in  secreting  that  fluid.  Dr.  Jacob3  observes,  that  this  membraneipreserves  its 
transparency  after  maceration,  or  immersion  in  hot  water,  acjfljsir  spirit,  all 
which  render  the  corneal  laminae  opaque ;  and  that  it  sepai\%tJi|jrom  the  latter 
when  the  cornea  is  immersed  in  any  fluid  capable  of  corrugaK^g  it,  after  which 
it  can  easily  be  detached,  and  exhibited  in  a  distinct  He  adds,  that  it 

passes  under  the  sclerotic  for  a  short  distance  betw§eQt  and  the  ciliary  liga¬ 
ment,  and  terminates  with  a  defined  edge.  Accoirfm^  to  this  representation, 
the  cornea  consists  of  three  different  structure^  lm\  anterior  or  mucous  layer, 
the  fibro-cartilaginous  substance  in  the  middle,  Ihra  the  membrane  of  the  aque¬ 
ous  humour  lining  the  internal  or  posterior^Sface.  These,  and  especially  the 
first  two,  are  most  firmly  united,  we  migjji  s£ty  consolidated,  into  one  apparently 
uniform  transparent  structure.  C/) 

[The  microscopical  researches  gKKdd  and  Bowman  (Physiological  Anatomy) 
have  shown  that  the  cornea  k  ctfg^osed  of  five  coats  or  layers.  These  are,  from 
before  backwards,  the  conjuTfatimf layer  of  epithelium,  the  anterior  elastic  lamina, 
the  cornea  proper,  the  popper idr  elastic  lamina,  and  the  epithelium  of  the  aqueous 
humour,  or  posterior  emn®ium.  (Fig.  5.) 

The  anterior  elastidQamina  is  transparent,  homogeneous,  coextensive  with  the 
front  of  the  cori^^Qka  forms  the  anterior  boundary  of  the  cornea  proper.  It 
is  a  peculiar  tj^hytme  office  of  which  seems  to  be  that  of  maintaining  the  exact 
curvature  of  JmSfront  of  the  cornea ;  for  there  pass  from  all  parts  of  its  poste- 

1  It  moticed  by  Descemet,  and  is  sometimes  named  after  him. — Observations 

stir  la  dhvroide  in  the  Mem.  presentes  d  V Acad.  des.  Sci.  tom.  v.  1759. 

2  $f£$ieo-Cliir.  Trans,  vol.  xii.  p.  503. 
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Fig.  5. 


rior  surface,  and  in  particular  from  its  edge,  into  the  substance  of  the  cornea 
proper  and  sclerotic,  a  multitude  of  filamentous  cords,  which,  as  they  penetrate 
the  lamellae,  divide  and  expand  in  such  a  manner  as  to  take  firm  hold  of  them, 
and  are  thus  gradually  spent  among  the  four  or 
five  lamellae  nearest  the  surface  (Fig.  6,  g ).  These 
filaments  are  not  set  vertically,  but  everywhere  in  a 
slanting  direction  among  the  lamellae,  so  that,  in  a 
vertical  section,  they  appear  to  cross  one  another  at 
right  angles;  an  arrangement  the  best  possible  for 
maintaining  the  convexity  of  the  front  of  the  cor¬ 
nea  (Fig.  5,  b ,  Fig.  6,  c,  g).  These  cords,  like  the 
elastic  lamina  of  which  they  are  productions,  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  allied  to  the  yellow  element  of  the  areo¬ 
lar  tissue.  They  are  unaffected  by  the  acids.  The 
anterior  elastic  lamina  sustains  the  conjunctival 
epithelium  which  covers  the  cornea,  and  is  very 
probably  the  representative  of  the  basement-mem¬ 
brane  of  the  mucous  system,  as  it  occupies  the 
corresponding  position  in  regard  to  the  epithelium. 
Its  thickness  is  about  l-2000th  of  an  inch. 

The  conjunctival  epithelium  of  the  cornea  may 
always  be  obtained  from  a  fresh  eye,  by  gently 
scraping  its  surface.  It  consists  of  three  or  four 

Fig.  6. 


.anuan  n  nx 


A.  Vertical  section  of  the  Human 
Cornea,  a.  Conjunctival  epithelium. 
b.  Anterior  elastic  lamina,  from 
which  there  pass  off  a  number  of 
fibres  into  c,  the  layers  of  the  cor¬ 
nea  proper,  among  which  the  nu¬ 
clei  are  apparent,  d.  Posterior 
elastic  lamina,  e.  Posterior  epithe¬ 
lium. — Magnified  80  diameters. 

13.  The  posterior  Epithelidf 
seen  in  section ;  p,  seen  in  fa 
Magnified  300  diameter*, 

layers  of  supi 
on  the  a: 

(Fig.  5, 

of  a  mi 
a  r< 


L  section  of  the  Human  Cornea  near  the  surface,  a.  Ante- 
'elastic  lamina,  b.  Conjunctival  epithelium,  c.  Lamellated  tis- 
e.  d.  Intervals  between  the  lamellae,  showing  the  position  of  the 
r corneal  tubes  collapsed,  e.  One  of  the  nuclei  of  the  lamellated  tis¬ 
sue.  g.  Fibrous  cordage  sent  down  from  the  anterior  elastic  lamina.— 
Magnified  300  diameters.  (From  Bowman.) 

particles,  inclining  to  the  columnar  form,  where  they  rest 
^elastic  lamina,  and  becoming  imbricated  scales  on  the  surface 


in  this  epithelium  that  particles  driven  with  force  against  the  eye  gene- 
lodge,  and  it  is  easily  detached  by  the  instrument  used  to  extract  them. 
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Vessels  shooting  into  the  cornea  in  disease  lie  under  it,  and  small  ulcers  are 
formed  by  its  destruction.  If  scraped  off,  this  epithelium  is  renewed  in  three 
or  four  days. 

The  'posterior  elastic  lamina  of  the  cornea  (Fig.  5,  d)  is  a  very  thin  mem¬ 
brane,  in  which  no  structure  can  be  detected.  It  has  all  the  transparency  of 
glass,  and  does  not  become  opaque  by  maceration,  boiling,  or  the  action  of  acids. 
It  adheres  but  slightly  to  the  cornea  proper,  and,  when  peeled  off,  it  has  such  a 
tendency  to  curl  with  its  anterior  surface  inwards,  that  it  is  difficult  to  retain  a 
piece  of  it  in  an  extended  form.  If  floated  in  water,  it  exhibits  a  peculiar  glis¬ 
tening  lustre  resulting  from  its  density.  It  readily  tears,  yet  is  so  hard  that 
it  is  bitten  through  with  difficulty.  Its  elasticity  is  great,  and  has  been  sup¬ 
posed  to  contribute  to  the  exact  maintenance  of  the  curvature  of  the  cornea,  so 
necessary  for  correct  vision.  This  lamina  extends  only  to  the  circumference  of 
the  cornea,  where  it  becomes  thinner;  and  is  converted  into  a  network  of  elastic 
fibres  which  bend  backwards  from  the  whole  circumference  of  the  cornea  to  the 
front  of  the  iris,  and  are  there  implanted,  forming  a  regular  series  of  pillars 
around  the  anterior  chambers.  (Fig.  13,  a .) 

The  elastic  lamina  is  itself  lined  by  an  exceedingly  delicate  epithelium,  epithe¬ 
lium  of  the  aqueous  humour ,  which  exactly  resembles  that  existing  on  serous 
membranes  (Fig.  5,  e,  o,  p).  This  epithelium  is  probably  concerned  in  the 
secretion  of  the  aqueous  humour,  but  it  does  not  extend  over  the  whole  surface 
with  which  that  fluid  is  in  contact.  Drs.  Todd  and  Bowman  think  that  it  is 
probably  limited  to  the  cornea.] 

Vessels  of  the  Cornea. — No  bloodvessels  can  be  seen  in  the  normal  state  of  the 
cornea,  even  with  the  assistance  of  magnifying  powers ;  and  it  has  been  found, 
in  general,  equally  impracticable  to  discover  them  after  injection.  Both  Soem- 
merring  and  Eble  failed  in  their  attempts.  The  former  has  given  a  beautiful 
view  of  the  conjunctival  vessels  in  a  child  six  months  old,  after  injection.  Nu¬ 
merous  arteries  come  forwards  on  the  conjunctiva 
scleroticae  in  all  directions,  and  ramify  in  the 
membrane :  they  produce,  in  fact,  numerous  mi¬ 
nute  branches,  closely  arranged  and  interwoven, 
so  as  to  form  an  apparently  uniform  red  border 
round  the  cornea,  on  which,  however,  not  a  sin¬ 
gle  twig  can  be  traced.  These  vessels  are  so5 
minute,  that  a  magnifying  power  is  necessary 
prove  that  the  red  margin  is  made  up  of  vesSiJs.1 
Eble  gives  a  magnified  view  of  the  conjunctival 
arteries,  delineating  clearly  the  supei$©ial  and 
deeper-seated  ramifications  in  the  ^Mmfnctiva, 
and  on  the  sclerotica.  From  B^aYfpYial  net¬ 
work  of  the  membrane,  minutbN^gs,  in  count¬ 
less  number,  run  in  straigbt0pbs  towards  the 
margin  of  the  cornea,  am  there  end  abruptly, 
as  if  cut  off.2 

Professor  BoEMEjUADVienna,  has  succeeded 
better  in  his  injections, 'having  filled  the  arteries 
of  the  conjimcfc^h  corneae  in  an  infant  two 
months  old^VH 
coniu^ti 


Bloodvessels  of  the  Cornea.  A.  Super¬ 
ficial  vessels  belonging  to  the  conjunc- 
says  that  the  arteries  of  the  tival  laycr>  and  continued  beyond  the 
Va  coming  from  the  lachrymal,  ““gm  of  the  cornea,  b.  vessels  of  the 

palpehrakXnd  muscular  arteries,  form  a  super-  ing  at  the  margin  of  the  cornea.  (From 
ficial  anc|d$eper-seated  network  on  the  anterior  Toynbee.) 


ocular 


fSLmnes  Oculi  humani,  tab.  v.  fig.  12.  The  figure  is  twice  the  natural  size, 
jl £)Ueber  den  Bau  und  die  Krankheiten  der  Bindehaut  des  Augapfels ,  p.  59,  tab.  ii.  fig.  11. 

Cor/  F.  Shepcrd  Memorial  library 
Illinois  -College  of  Optoma*™#  ' 

3241  S,  Michigan  Ave. 
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part  of  the  sclerotica.  That  the  superficial  is  made  up  of  branches  from  the 
palpebral  and  lachrymal  arteries,  which  take  a  serpentine  course  towards  the 
cornea,  unite  together,  and  join  the  more  deep-seated  plexus.  That  the  latter 
consists  of  much  slenderer  tubes,  coming  from  the  muscular  and  ciliary  arteries, 
uniting  round  the  margin  of  the  cornea  with  the  superficial  vessels,  so  as  to  form 
a  vascular  corona  or  circle  (Gef  ass-kranz),  situated  over  the  circulus  venosus. 
From  this  circle,  numerous  minute  twigs  proceed  at  all  points  in  straight  lines 
towards  the  centre  of  the  cornea,  dividing  in  their  course  into  two  or  three  still 
finer  tubes.  At  last  they  bend  inwards,  and  seem  to  enter  the  substance  of  the 
cornea.1 

The  minute  vessels  of  the  cornea  are  often  injected  with  blood,  in  great  num¬ 
bers,  under  inflammation  both  acute  and  chronic.  From  their  number,  minute¬ 
ness,  and  closq  arrangement,  they  sometimes  give  to  the  membrane  a  general 
redness,  in  which  the  individual  vessels  are  hardly  distinguishable  without  the 
aid  of  a. lens.  In  the  injections  of  Professor  Roemer,  as  well  as  in  the  vascu¬ 
larity  of  inflammatory  excitement,  the  corneal  vessels  seem  to  be  derived  from 
those  of  the  conjunctiva. 

Whether  there  are  others  more  deeply  seated  coming  from  those  of  the 
sclerotica,  or  ramified  in  the  membrane  of  the  aqueous  humour,  or  of  both  de¬ 
scriptions;  and  how  far  the  vessels  from  these  different  sources,  if  such  exist, 
communicate  together,  or  otherwise,  are  points  not  yet  ascertained.  We  see, 
however,  daily,  that  the  vital  processes,  whether  physiological  or  pathological, 
are  carried  on  as  rapidly  and  perfectly  in  the  cornea,  as  in  any  of  the  parts  most 
abundantly  supplied  with  red  blood.  Wounds  of  this  part  unite  by  adhesion 
as  quickly  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  frame.  It  is  subject  to  inflammation, 
both  acute  and  chronic,  with  the  various  results  of  mortification,  suppuration 
ulceration,  serous  effusion,  interstitial  deposition,  and  increase  in  the  number 
and  size  of  vessels. 

That  the  cornea  possesses  an  immense  abundance  of  lymphatic  vessels  has 
been  proved  both  by  injections  of  them  with  mercury  by  Fohmann,  and  by  the 
microscopical  examinations  of  Mascagni  and  Arnold.  The  membrane  seems 
almost  made  up  of  lymphatic  plexuses  or  networks,  intonate ly  interwoven. 
These  are  found  in  the  conjunctival  layer,  and  thrqj||jput  the  corneal  sub¬ 
stance,  being  equally  abundant  in  every  slice,  from  iMytaver  part  of  the  mem¬ 
brane  it  may  be  taken.3  The  lymphatic  trunks^fiHjxl  with  mercury,  and  con¬ 
stituting  a  continuous  stratum  under  the  commiyjflval  covering  of  the  cornea, 
are  represented  by  Arnold  in  his  Tabulde^Satomicae,  fascic.  ii.  tab.  2,  Fig. 
10.  They  terminate  in  a  lymphatic  pj|6xms%of  the  conjunctiva  scleroticse, 
exhibited  as  injected  with  mercury  kt  fbe^/th  figure  of  the  same  plate.  •  A 
close  network  of  small  ramification s^-Stoounds  the  cornea,  while  the  trunks 
pass  backwards  towards  the  circumference  of  the  globe. 

The  presence  of  nerves  in  tM^ornea  has  not  hitherto  been  demonstrated. 
It  has  been  lately  asserted  b^ShfiLEMM,3  but  positively  denied  by  Arnold,4 
after  the  most  careful  inv^MAion  in  the  larger  animals  and  man. 


[Still  more  recency,  JPappenheim  asserts  that  he  has  succeeded  in  tracing 
nerves  from  the  sclgrofc&a  into  the  substance  of  the  cornea  (see  American  Journ. 
Med.  Sci.  Aug.  *1^310,  p.  439),  and  Purkinje  has  been  equally  successful.  He 
says  that  if  the^camea  be  acted  upon  by  acetic  acid,  it  will,  after  first  appearing 
rather  opalescent,  become  perfectly  transparent,  and  if  then  examined  from 
within,  framer  complex  network  of  nerves  will  be  seen  running  from  the 

1  B^grkungen  iiber  die  arteriellen  Gefdsse  der  Bindehaut  des  Augapfels,  in  Ammon’s 
Z^c\yjt,  vol.  v. 

V  Arnold’s  Untersuchungen,  p.  20-23,  pi.  i.  fig.  2. 

Encyclopcedisches  Worterbuch ,  b.  iv.  p.  22,  23.  4  Lib.  cit.  27,  28. 
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circumference  to  the  centre.  None  of  the  filaments  seem  to  he  lost  in  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  cornea,  or  to  pass  into  the  conjunctiva.  (Ibid.  Jan.  1846,  231.) 
Dr.  Bowman  ( Lectures  on  the  Parts  concerned  in  the  Operations  on  the  Eye , 
etc.)  says  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  find  any  nerves  in  the  cornea,  but  that 
he  cannot  doubt  their  existence;  for  when  we  remember  that  nerves  in  their 
peripheral  distribution  may  lose  their  tubular  nature  and  their  characteristic 
microscopic  appearance  thence  derived  (and  the  ciliary  nerves  do  this),  we  may 
be  well  content  to  receive  pain  as  sufficient  evidence  that  a  part  is  not  destitute 
of  nerves.  That  the  cornea  has  a  degree  of  sensibility  capable,  under  some 
forms  of  irritation,  of  being  exalted  to  a  considerable  degree,  is  a  matter  of 
common  experience.] 

Choroid  Coat  ( chorioidea ,  vascular  membrane ,  aderhaut ,  Germ.)  [7,  Fig.  1; 
Figs.  8  and  9]. — This  membrane  covers  the  globe  from  the  entrance  of  the  optic 
nerve,  where  it  is  firmly  attached  to  the  perforation  in  the  sclerotica,  to  the  anterior 
termination  of  the  latter,  and  reaches  to  the  circumference  of  the  crystalline-  cap¬ 
sule.  It  is  thin,  soft,  and  delicate,  remarkable  for  its  dark  colour  and  great  vas¬ 
cularity.  Its  numerous  vessels  are  often  found  filled  with  blood  after  death,  and 
the  membrane  acquires  a  deep  red  throughout,  when  they  have  been  successfully 
injected  with  size  and  vermilion.  The  basis  of  the  membrane  is  altogether  vascu¬ 
lar  and  cellular;  microscopical  examination,  after  a  successful  minute  injection, 
presents  to  our  view  a  congeries  of  minute  vessels,  an  intricate  vascular  network, 
of  which  the  component  parts  are  united  by  cellular  texture,  and  nothing  else. 
The  dark  colour  of  the  membrane  arises  from  the  deposition  into  its  struc¬ 
ture  of  a  colouring  matter,  called  pigmentum  nigrum ,  which  may  be  considered 
as  adventitious,  and  not  essential  to  the  membrane. 


Fig.  8. 


Choroid  and  Iris,  exposed  b^  turning  aside  the  Sclerotica,  c,  c.  Ciliary  nerves  branching  in  the  iris.  d. 
Smaller  ciliary  nerve.  ”  i^rticosa.  h.  Ciliary  ligament  and  muscle.  7c.  Converging  fibres  of  the 


greater  circle  of  the  iris.  1.  fo<3b<*cl  and  knotted  form  of  these  near  the  pupil,  •with  the  converging  fibres  of 
the  lesser  circle  of  the  them.  o.  The  optic  nerve.  (From  Zinn.) 


In  order  toN^thnate  the  internal  structure  of  the  choroid  coat,  we  must  ex¬ 
amine  it  in\he^injected  state.  If  we  then  survey  it  with  the  aid  of  magnify¬ 
ing  poweflSVv^  find  that  it  consists  entirely  of  arterial  and  venous  ramifications, 
conne&ecTfey  cellular  texture :  hence  it  has  been  sometimes  called  tunica  vascu - 

losasobyjt. 
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Its  composition  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  pia  mater  or  vascular  membrane 
of  the  brain,  of  which  it  has  been  sometimes  regarded  as  a  continuation, 
through  the  vascular  investment  of  the  optic  nerve.  The  neurilemma,  however, 
is  not  continued  into  the  choroid,  as  the  fibrous  sheath  is  into  the  sclerotica; 
there  is  no  direct  connection  between  them,  and  the  choroid  must  therefore  be 
considered  as  a  separate  and  independent  membrane. 

The  same  observations  may  be  made  with  respect  to  the  iris,  a  part  closely 
connected  with  the  choroid,  though  differing  very  much  in  other  points  of 
structure.  The  basis,  or  essential  part  of  its  texture  is  completely  vascular. 
The  best  views  of  these  parts  have  been  furnished  by  Soemmerring  and 
Arnold.  These  consummate  anatomists  have  exhibited  in  several  figures  the 
minute  structure  of  the  choroid  and  iris  with  the  utmost  accuracy  and  fidelity. 
We  perceive  at  once,  upon  inspecting  their  figures,  that  the  objects  have  been 
correctly  delineated,  from  the  character  of  truth  and  nature  which  distinguishes 
them,  and  from  the  variety  and  peculiarity  in  the  different  details,  which  are 
evidently  drawn  from  actual  observation,  and  could  not  have  been  supplied  by 
the  fancy  of  the  artist.  A  certain  portion  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  choroid 
exhibits  a  number  of  radiated  folds,  called  the  ciliary  processes  [4,  Figs.  1,  2]. 


Fig.  9. 


Fig.  10. 


A  dissection  of  the  Eyeball,  showing  its  second  tunic 
and  the  mode  of  distribution  of  the  vasa  vorticosa  of 
the  choroid.  1.  Part  of  the  sclerotic  coat.  2.  The 
optic  nerve.  3,  3.  The  choroid  coat.  4.  The  ciliary 
ligament.  5.  The  iris.  6,  6.  The  vasa  vorticosa.  7,  7. 
The  trunks  of  the  vasa  vorticosa  at  the  point  whe^ 
they  have  pierced  the  sclerotica.  8,  8.  The  posterie^^ 
ciliary  veins,  which  enter  the  eyeball  in  company 
the  posterior  ciliary  arteries,  by  piercing  the  sciatic  at 
9.  10.  One  of  the  long  ciliary  nerves,  acconfl^&WKKl  by 
a  long  ciliary  vein.  (From  Arnold.)  ^  nV) 


Vessels  of  the  Choroid  Ciliary  Processes  and 
Iris,  inner  surface,  a.  Portion  of  the  capillary 
network,  or  tunica  Ruyschiana.  b.  Ciliary  pro¬ 
cesses.  c.  Portion  of  the  iris. — From  an  infant. 
Magnified  14  diameters.  (From  Arnold.) 


r 


One  of  Soemmerring' s  engravings  repre¬ 
sents  a  portion  of  the  ^Iioybfa.  coat,  with 
three  ciliary  processes, a  portion  of 
the  corresponding  internal  surface  of  the  iris,  forming  a  small  segment  of  the 
pupillary  circle.  Q^he  beautiful  vascular  structure- of  these  parts  is  represented 
as  it  appearedjAhcTer  a  magnifying  power  increasing  it  by  twenty-four  diameters. 
Soemmeurog  mentions  that  the  artist  spent  six  weeks  in  making  the  drawing, 
and  nearl^pht  out  his  eyes  in  the  process.  In  the  second  plate  of  his  second 
fascicjiraL  Arnold  delineates  the  same  parts,  as  well  as  the  vascular  arrange- 
m^m^n  fhe  corresponding  external  surface ;  he  also  represents  the  bloodvessels 
ofVese  structures,  under  various  aspects,  in  other  figures.  It  must,  I  think, 

a? 
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be  allowed  that  the  work  of  Arnold  carries  the  minute  anatomy  of  the  eye  farther 
than  that  of  Soemmerring,  to  which  it  is  at  the  same  time  equal  in  execution. 

In  the  recent  eye,  the  pigment  sticks  fast  to  the  choroid,  but  if  it  be  allowed 
to  remain  some  time  in  water,  the  colouring  matter  is  easily  disengaged  from  the 
membrane;  it  comes  off  on  the  hand  or  linen,  and  diffuses  itself  through  the 
water  like  Indian  ink.  Longer  maceration  discharges  it  entirely,  leaving  the 
texture  of  the  choroid  uninjured,  but  altered  to  a  grayish  colour.  After  immer¬ 
sion  in  spirit,  the  pigment  will  come  off,  particularly  from  the  internal  surface  of 
the  membrane,  in  masses  of  different  size.  This  colouring  substance  is  called 
pigmentum  nigrum ;  a  name  which  is  appropriate  enough  when  applied  to  the 
eye  of  the  sheep,  bullock,  and  many  other  animals,  which  have  it  of  the  deepest 
jet  black;  but,  in  the  human  eye,  the  tint  of  this  substance  is  dark  brown,  of 
a  deeper  shade  in  some  eyes  than  in  others.  In  fair  individuals  the  choroid 
coat  is  of  a  light  brown.  In  the  human  subject,  therefore,  the  colouring  mat¬ 
ter  cannot  properly  be  called  pigmentum  nigrum ,  and  it  is  more  correctly 
termed  by  foreign  anatomists  pigmentum  fuscum. 

The  pigment,  possessing  a  reddish  hue  in  the  foetus,  does  not  attain'  its  full 
depth  of  colour  till  after  birth,  and  becomes  lighter  in  old  age.  In  morbid 
states  of  the  choroid  it  is  changed  in  colour,  quantity,  or  consistence.  It  seems 
to  be  deposited  from  the  vessels  of  the  choroid,  without  any  intermediate 
structure;  nothing  like  gland  can  be  detected.  It  has  usually  been  regarded 
as  an  inorganic  substance  spread  over  the  interior  of  the  eye  to  darken  it,  and 
thus  render  it  more  perfect  as  an  optical  instrument.  Some  represent  it  as 
contained  in  a  membrane  or  a  cellular  texture.  In  opposition  to  this  view, 
Arnold1  states  that  the  most  careful  microscopical  examination  after  minute 
injection  of  the  eye,  detects  no  bloodvessels,  and  that  no  trace  of  lymphatics 
can  be  seen  in  it.  It  appears  under  the  microscope  as  a  black  granular  mass, 
consisting  of  globules  and  a  dark  substance.  The  latter  may  be  more  or  less 
abundant,  and  sometimes  the  globules  are  found  alone.  These  globules  are 
represented  as  nearly  spherical  by  Arnold2  and  in  some  degree  transparent  in 
the  centre.  Mr.  Jones3  describes  and  delineates  them  as  min^e  flat  bodies, 
of  hexagonal  forms,  joined  together  by  their  edges,  consisting,  of  a^ transparent 
nucleus  surrounded  by  colouring  matter.  />V 

[According  to  Todd  and  Bowman, 
the  pigment-cells  in  the  substance  of  the 
choroid  (Fig.  11,  b)  are  extremely  irregu¬ 
lar  in  shape,  and  lie  in  various  directions 
amongst  the  other  elementary  tissues. 

Similar  ones  are  found  in  the  iris,  and 
sparingly  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  scle^. 
rotic.  They  are  so  loaded  with  pignw&iM 
that  their  nuclei  are  often  obscurqdifeNx) 

The  pigmentary  matter  witlf^^iese 
cells  is  of  a  sepia  colour,  an(Lac^uJsin  the 
form  of  oblong  or  oval  gn&asjiless  than 
1-10, 000th  of  an  inching  (Fig.  11, 


b ).  This 
but  contains  no  pi$ 
have,  therefore. 
rived  chiefly 


in  albinos, 
and  their  eyes 
ik  appear'tffice,  de- 
ie  blood  in  the  cho¬ 


roid  and  iris.\  La  imperfect  albinos,  Dr. 


A.  Choroidal  Epithelium,  with  the  cells  filled 
with  pigment,  except  at  a,  where  the  nuclei  are 
visible.  The  irregularity  of  the  pigment-cells  is 
seen.  6.  Grains  of  pigment. 

B.  Pigment-cells  from  the  substance  of  the  Cho¬ 
roid.  A  detached  nucleus  is  seen. — Magnified  320 
diameters.  (From  Todd  and  Bowman.) 


AfaLih^hysiol.  Untersuchungen ,  p.  62.  2  Tab.  Anat.  fasc.  ii.  tab.  2,  fig.  24. 

mCc^enzie’s  Practical  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye ,  3d  edition,  Introduction,  p.  26. 
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Bowman  has  observed  that  this  membrane  contained,  though  no  other  tissues 
in  the  body  did,  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  choroid,  within  the  capillary  net¬ 
work,  and  adhering  slightly  to  it,  an  epithelium,  consisting  of  a  single  layer 
of  nucleated  particles,  of  a  pentagonal  or  hexagonal  shape,  filled  with  pigment. 
This  was  first  particularly  described  by  Mr.  Wharton  Jones,  who  termed  it  the 
membrane  of  the  black  pigment.  In  using  this  name,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  colouring  matter  is  not  peculiar  to  this  epithelium;  and  that  this 
epithelium  exists  without  pigment  in  front  of  the  tapetum  lucidum  of  animals; 
and  also  that  it  is  present  without  pigment  in  albinos,  as  was  first  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Jones.  Hence  the  presence  of  pigment  in  its  cells  is  a  secondary 
character.  The  nuclei  of  the  cells  project  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  membrane. 
They  are  concealed  by  the  pigment  if  it  is  very  abundant,  but  in  general  they 
are  visible.  Both  conditions  are  seen  in  Fig.  11,  A.1] 


Arnold3  represents  that  the  choroid  is  not  covered  externally  by  the  pigment, 
except  in  cases  where  the  colouring  matter  is  abundant;  that  in  eyes  with  light 
irides,  and  in  old  subjects,  the  corresponding  surfaces  of  the  choroid  and  scle¬ 
rotica  are  not  coloured,  but  clear,  smooth,  and  shining.  Hence  the  internal 
surface  of  the  latter  could  not  in  such  cases  be  called  lamina  fusca. 

The  whole  internal  surface  of  the  human  choroid  is  of  the  brown  colour;  but, 
in  the  bullock  and  most  quadrupeds,  a  certain  portion  of  the  internal  surface 
possesses  tints  peculiarly  bright  and  vivid.  In  the  cat  it  is  a  bright  yellow,  in 
the  stag  a  very  beautiful  blue,  in  the  sheep  a  greenish  blue.  This  coloured  por¬ 
tion  of  the  choroid  coat  is  called  the  tapetum,  or  carpet;  there  is  no  part  cor¬ 
responding  to  it  in  the  human  eye. 

Buysch,  who  took  much  pains  to  inject  the  bloodvessels  of  the  eye,  and 
examined  the  structure  of  the  choroid  in  man  and  animals,  divided  the  mem¬ 
brane  into  two  layers,  and  called  the  external  choroid,  while  his  son  gave  the 
name  of  tunica  Ruyschiana  to  the  internal.  This  separation  can  be  effected,  at 
least  partially,  in  the  eyes  of  animals,  more  particularly  in  the  situation  of  the 
tapetum;  and  the  same  thing  can  be  accomplished  in  the  h»gWn  eye>  especially 
when  it  has  lain  a  little  time  in  spirit.  This  separation  isWjfcteVm  artificial  affair; 
the  choroid  is  a  single  membrane,  of  which  we  can  fo||^Ti  just  notion  only  in 
that  view.  If  we  take  the  uninjected  membrane,  wP&ould  not  distinguish  the 
vascular  networks  belonging  to  the  supposed  jd&unct  laminae.  When  we 
examine  an  injected  choroid,  we  immediately  j^eeive  that  the  arteries  are  dis¬ 
tributed  on  the  interior,  while  the  veins  qpetfLwtne  exterior  of  the  membrane, 
an  arrangement  corresponding  to  the  difilrept  functions  performed  by  the  two 
orders  of  vessels.  The  arteries  and  vffois  of  the  choroid  form  networks  inter¬ 
woven  with  each  other,  and  making  i(rN*>gether  a  single  structure.  They  are 
principally  arterial  on  the  inner /aar race;  the  minute  arteries  and  veins  are 
united  in  the  interior,  and  covewmSixternally  by  the  large  venous  trunks  known 
by  the  name  of  vasa  vorticqs4lW$,  6,  Fig.  9.] 

The  arrangement  of  tli^Jmnate  vascular  ramifications  of  the  choroid  has 
been  beautifully  deline^e^iy  Soemmerring,  in  figures  illustrating  a  short  paper3 
in  the  Memoirs  of  th^Jademy  of  Sciences  at  Munich,  vol.  vii.  He  represents 
the  vessels  of  thqchjoroid  as  they  appear  under  a  strong  magnifying  power,  in  a 
portion  of  the  mi|mfcrane  of  certain  size  taken  from  the  corresponding  part  of 
the  globe  in  aa^EJant  and  an  adult,  in  the  calf,  the  salamander  (water  newt), 
and  the  camap  fowl.  He  found  that  the  choroid  vessels  are  as  large  in  a  small 
as  in  a  1m§|t  eye,  so  that  the  choroid  of  a  small  animal  might  be  represented 
as,  in  ascertain  sense,  a  piece  or  part  of  the  choroid  of  a  large  animal;  that  their 
distal®™  on  is  characteristic  in  each  species;  that  the  ciliary  arteries,  having 

VTodd  and  Bowman.  Physiological  Anal.  Am.  Ed.  p.  409.  2  Lib.  cit.  p.  60. 
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divided  and  subdivided,  form  at  last  an  arrangement  of  flattened  cylindrical  ves¬ 
sels,  nearly  uniform  in  size,  partly  communicating  together,  and  forming  so  close 
a  network  as  to  leave  no  room  for  finer  ramifications,  and  partly  continued  into 
corresponding  venous  tubes.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  choroid  is  most  richly 
supplied  with  bloodvessels,  containing  nothing  in  addition  to  these  but  cellular 
texture,  and  that  no  secreting  or  exhaling  tubes  can  be  discovered  in  it. 

The  arteries  of  the  membrane  are  the  posterior  ciliary  [1,  Fig.  16],  which  are 
numerous,  and  perforate  the  sclerotica  round  and  near  the  insertion  of  the  optic 
nerve,  and  the  anterior  ciliary  [3,  Fig.  16],  in  smaller  number,  which  pass 
through  the  fibrous  tunic  in  the  situation  of  the  ligamentum  ciliare.  The  for¬ 
mer  may  be  regarded  as  the  proper  arteries  of  the  choroid;  the  latter  are  prin¬ 
cipally  ramified  in  the  ligamentum  ciliare,  and  inosculate  freely  with  the  greater 
arterial  circle  of  the  iris.  The  veins  [e,  e,  Fig.  8]  terminate  chiefly  in  four  trunks 
[e,  e ,  Fig.  8,  and  7,  7,  Fig.  9],  which  perforate  the  sclerotica  a  little  behind 
the  greatest  transverse  diameter  of  the  globe.  From  each  of  these  trunks,  as 
from  a  centre,  branches,  generally  describing  a  more  or  less  arched  course, 
spread  in  all  directions  over  the  choroid,  forming  so  many  vascular  whorls; 
hence  the  appellation  of  vasa  vorticosa  [6,  6,  Fig.  9].  There  are  also  poste¬ 
rior  and  anterior  ciliary  veins:  the  vasa  vorticosa  inosculating  freely  with  both 
these,  and  with  each  other,  form  a  venous  network,  which  constitutes  the  exte¬ 
rior  layer  of  the  choroid,  while  the  arterial  plexus  forms  the  interior  or  tunica 
Buyscliiana.  The  distribution  of  these  vessels,  as  well  as  of  those  belonging 
to  the  iris,  is  represented  with  inimitable  beauty  in  six  figures  of  Arnold’s 
second  plate,  viz.  Figs.  16-21,  leones  Anat.  Nerves  have  not  been  discovered 
in  the  choroid. 

The  external  surface  of  the  choroid  presents  a  uniform  appearance,  excepting 
a  narrow  portion  in  front,  forming  the  ligamentum  ciliare,  which  remains  to  be 
described.  The  internal  surface  is  also  uniform  until  it  approaches  within  two 
lines  and  a  half  of  the  edge  of  the  cornea :  here  we  observe  a  dentated  line 
(ora  serrata)  [11,  Fig.  1],  in  front  of  which  the  membrane  exhibits  a  number 
of  longitudinal  folds,  arranged  in  a  radiated  manner,  and  reacja&g  to  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  lens;  these  are  the  ciliary  processes  [4,  Fig-W^and  the  part 
in  question,  taken  altogether,  is  the  ciliary 
body  (corpus  ciliare ).  [10,  Fig.  1.]  This  is 
best  seen  when  the  globe  has  been  divided 
by  a  vertical  section  into  an  anterior  and  a 
posterior  half,  the  vitreous  humour  and  lens 
having  been  left  undisturbed.  Looking 
through  the  former,  we  see  a  beautiful  deep 
brown  ring,  about  three  lines  broad,  a  littQ) 
narrower  on  the  nasal  side,  surroundin 
lens.  The  posterior  boundary  of  thij 
ora  serrata;  the  back  part  of  th( 
smooth  surface  (pars  non  ftmbi^hwif'corporis 
ciliaris )  [10',  Fig.  1];  the  ai^td^r  portion  of 
it,  about  a  line  in  breadth  %^rs  jimbriata) 

[10,  Fig.  1],  presents^  t^eries  of  dark  and 
white  folds  alternateh^pftinged,  which  are 
the  ciliary  process^Ajrhe  white  lines  arise 
by  hardly  visibkjAi^e,  which  enlarge  as  they 
pass  forwards, wi^iorm  white  elongated  folds 
closely  a  rranfcea^  separated  by  dark  intervals, 
and  broa^e^'  thicker,  and  more  elevated,  th6 
neare^ieyapproach  to  the  lens.  The  deep 
colomjf  the  corpus  ciliare  is  derived  from  a 


The  anterior  segment  of  a  transverse  sec¬ 
tion  of  theGlobe  of  the  Eye,  sceu  from  •within. 
1.  The  divided  edge  of  the  three  tunics ;  scle¬ 
rotic,  choroid  (the  dark  layer),  and  retina.  2. 
The  pupil.  3.  The  iris,  the  surface  presented 
to  view  in  this  section  being  the  uvea.  4.  The 
ciliary  processes.  5.  The  scalloped  anterior 
border  of  the  retina. 
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thick  layer  of  pigment,  which  adheres  more  closely  than  the  corresponding 
covering  of  the  choroid. 

Some  have  regarded  the  ciliary  body  as  a  peculiar  structure,  distinct  from  the 
choroid.  They  are,  however,  perfectly  continuous ;  no  distinction  is  visible  ex¬ 
ternally.  In  essential  circumstances  the  structure  is  alike,  consisting  of  a  vas¬ 
cular  basis,  of  which  the  peculiar  character  in  the  ciliary  processes  is  represented 
by  Soemmerring  and  Arnold,  with  unrivalled  beauty,  with  pigment  deposited 
in  the  texture. 

The  notion  entertained  by  Kepler  that  the  ciliary  body  produces  changes  in 
the  interior  of  the  eye  connected  with  the  adaptation  of  the  organ  to  vision  at 
different  distances,  led  many  anatomists  and  physiologists  to  maintain  that  the 
ciliary  processes  are  muscular,  and  capable  of  moving  the  crystalline  lens.  This 
point  was  thoroughly  examined  by  the  careful  and  accurate  Zinn,  who  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  texture  of  the  part  is  purely  vascular,  and  exhibits 
nothing  like  muscular  structure.  The  same  view  is  entertained  by  Arnold,1 
who  says :  “  In  repeated  examinations  of  the  ciliary  processes  under  the  micro¬ 
scope,  I  could  never  detect  any  muscular  structure,  although  muscular  fibres, 
however  pale,  are  readily  recognized  as  such  in  microscopic  observations. 
When  uninjected,  the  ciliary  processes  appear  to  consist  of  cellular  texture ; 
but,  after  successful  injection,  they  are  seen  to  be  made  up  entirely  of  blood¬ 
vessels.  Neither  have  I  discovered  any  nerves  in  this  structure  by  similar  or 
other  modes  of  investigation.” 


[Dr.  Wm.  Porterfield,  in  a  work  published  nearly  a  hundred  years  since 
(A  Treatise  on  the  Eye)  the  Manner  and  Phenomena ;  of  Vision.  Yols.  2.  Edin¬ 
burgh,  1759),  described  the  ciliary  ligament  as  muscular.  “This  ligament,”  he 
says,  “or  rather  muscular  process,  is  made  up  of  short  white  fibres,  which  arise 
from  the  inside  of  the  choroides  all  round  its  circular  edge,  where  it  joins  the 
uvea  ;  from  which  origin  they  run  upon  the  forepart  of  the  glassy  humour,  like 
lines  drawn  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre,  and  terminate  all  round  at 
the  edge  of  the  crystalline,  being  attached  to  the  memb|jtnk  of  the  vitreous 
humour  at  that  place,  where  it  divides  to  cover  the  crystalS^.’*  Yol.  i.  p.  136. 

A  similar  view  of  the  subject  has  latterly  been  advo^jl©!  by  Dr.  W.  C.  Wal¬ 
lace,  who  has  described  this  part  in  several  animall 

It  is  to  Dr.  William  Bowman,  however,  to  ^^^researches  we  owe  so  much 


!my,  that  we  are  indebted  for 
cture.  He  describes  it  as  fol- 


for  the  elucidation  of  many  points  of  minute 
the  fullest,  and  most  accurate  account  of  tl 
lows 

“The  ciliary  muscle  (Fig.  13)  form^\  grayish  semitransparent  band  about 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  broad,  on  the  owr  surface  of  the  choroid,  between  the 
choroid  and  sclerotica ;  for  I  do  m^^dmit,  with  some  anatomists,  that  the  cho¬ 
roid  incloses  this  structure  by  splitting  in  front  into  two  laminae.  It  is  thickest 
in  front  at  its  anterior  edgg^and  becomes  gradually  thinner  backwards,  termi¬ 
nating  about  on  a  line  witJSSb  ora  serrata  before  mentioned,  and  corresponding, 
therefore,  on  its  inner/Stifeie,  to  that  striated  and  plicated  part  of  the  choroid 
in  front  of  the  retina, V^re  the  choroid  takes  hold  of  the  vitreous  body.  The 
outer  surface  of  ih^paiuscle,  when  exposed  by  the  removal  of  the  outer  case, 
looks  soft,  and  gelatinous,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  in  it  anything 

like  fibrous^  t«a™re.  This  is  partly  because  it  is  really  less  firm  than  many 
other  mus&m^ parts,  and  its  fibres  less  separated  into  bundles;  but  partly,  also, 
because  ra^ubres  are  arranged  rather  in  layers,  of  which  the  outer  and  larger, 
whichAspes  from  the  origin  of  the  muscle  to  its  posterior  edge,  covers  and  con- 
pjfj}tlie  rest.  But  if  a  piece  be  a  little  raised  by  the  knife,  and  then  torn 


ce; 


Untersuchungen ,  p.  58. 
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up  by  the  forceps,  the  texture  is  found  to  give  way  in  lines  diverging  from  the 
border  of  the  cornea  more  readily  than  in  any  other  direction;  and  further,  if 


Fig.  13. 


conjunctiva 


anterior  chamber 


vitreous  humor 


General  section,  exhibiting,  a.  Fibrous  plexiform  tissue  derived  from  the jtbyfotfor  elastic  lamina  of  the 
cornea,  passing  to  the  iris,  ciliary  muscle,  and  sclerotica,  b.  Circular  sinus. ^^onj  unctival  vessels,  running 
up  to  tli6  margin  of  the  cornea,  and  entering  the  anterior  portion  oftlj^MOTotica ;  these  become  enlarged 
in  inflammation  of  the  cornea,  d.  Choroidal  epithelium  on  the  ciliajJ\^By.  c  and  f.  The  two  elements  of 
the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  lens.  g.  Hyaloid  membrane.  /ap^OJiybe  traced  towards  the  lens,  forming 
the  anterior  and  posterior  walls  of  ( h )  the  canal  of  Petitf  TfleXipsule  of  the  lens  is  seen  becoming 
thinner  behind  the  attachment  of  the  suspensory  ligamen^^Frorfl  Bowman.) 

a  successful  vertical  section  of  it  be  made  iiObackward  direction  from  the  cornea, 
it  will  be  seen  to  present  more  or  less^dently  the  superimposed  layers  as  they 
are  represented  in  the  diagram.  (FmSIS.) 

u Moreover,  if  we  examine^  w h  rtgli  magnifying  power  the  texture  of  this 
part,  we  discover  a  fibrous  apMement  in  the  same  direction,  which  would  be 
more  obvious  if  the  fibreyweisgjnore  separate  from  one  another  than  they  really 
are.  The  fibres  are  then^g^m  to  be  loaded  with  roundish  or  oval  nuclei,  often 
precisely  similar  to  thggn  of  the  best-marked  examples  of  the  unstriped  muscle. 
Lastly,  the  vessels  ciliary  muscle  resemble  those  of  unstriped  muscle  in 

abundance  and  a^Mgagement,  and  indicate  in  the  most  decided  manner  the  back¬ 
ward  directioiLW^ne  fibres,  from  their  origin  at  the  junction  of  the  cornea  and 
sclerotica,  the  anterior  region  of  the  choroid.  The  vessels  are  derived 

chiefly  from  Ime  same  source  as  those  supplying  the  iris.”  ( Lectures  on  the  Parts 
concewfc&m,  the  Operations  on  the  Eye,  <$cc.,  London,  1849,  p.  51-53.) 

The\mction  of  this  ciliary  muscle,  there  are  substantial  reasons  to  believe, 
is  i^jfcdjust  the  eye  to  distinct  vision  at  different  distances.  By  contracting,  it 
0 


iris 


post,  chamber 


crystalline  lens 
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draws  the  lens  forward  to  adjust  the  eye  for  near  objects;  while,  by  relaxing,  the 
lens  is  drawn  backwards  towards  the  retina  by  the  elasticity  of  the  parts,  and 
the  eye  is  thus  adjusted  for  vision  of  remote  objects.  Dr.  Porterfield,  in  the 
admirable  work  already  quoted,  has  pointed  out  the  objections  which  exist  to  all 
the  other  theories  which  have  been  offered  to  explain  this  phenomenon  of  adjust¬ 
ment,  and  strongly  advocated  that  which  refers  it  to  the  action  of  the  ciliary 
muscle. 

“The  ligamentum  ciliare  is  an  organ,”  he  says,  “whose  structure  and  dispo¬ 
sition  excellently  qualify  it  for  changing  the  situation  of  the  crystalline,  and 
removing  it  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  retina ,  when  objects  are  too  near  us ; 
for  when  it  contracts,  it  will  not  only  draw  the  crystalline  forwards,  but  it  will 
also  compress  the  vitreous  humour  lying  behind  it ;  by  which  compression  it 
must  press  upon  the  crystalline,  and  push  it  forwards  farther  from  the  retina.” 
Yol.  i.  p.  446. 

The  very  same  view  is  taken  by  Dr.  Bowman  (. Lectures ,  p.  60)  :  “  I  confess  it 
seems  to  me,”  he  remarks,  “very  difficult  to  doubt  that  this  complicated  sys¬ 
tem  of  parts  is  intended  to  advance  the  lens  towards  the  cornea,  so  as  to  bring 
forwards,  up  to  the  retina,  the  focus  of  a  near  object  which  would  otherwise  fall 
behind  the  nervous  sheet.  It  is  possible,  also,  I  think,  from  the  peculiar  direc¬ 
tion  taken  by  the  ciliary  muscle,  that  it  may  compress  the  front  of  the  vitreous, 
and  thus  help  to  throw  forwards  the  lens.” 

In  addition  to  the  anatomical  grounds  for  believing  that  the  adjustment  is 
effected  by  the  change  in  the  place  of  the  lens,  we  have  the  further  very  strong 
pathological  facts  that  the  power  of  adjustment  is  lost  when  the  lens  is  dislo¬ 
cated  or  removed,  as  after  an  operation  for  cataract,  or  when  the  ciliary  and 
iridal  muscles  are  paralyzed  by  the  influence  of  belladonna.] 


Iris .  ( Regenbogen-liaut ,  Germ.)  [12,  Fig.  1,  and  Figs.  14  and  15.] — The  iris, 
whiclrfills  up  the  circular  space  left  by  the  anterior  termination  of  the  choroid 
coat,  is  a  part  of  considerable  importance  from  its  situation,  and  its  office  of 
regulating  the  quantity  of  light  admitted  into  the  eye,  from  itsVdiseases,  and  its 
connection  with  most  of  the  important  operations  perftrai^a^on  the  organ; 
while  an  equal  degree  of  interest  attaches  to  it  physiogrgmwally,  from  its  bril¬ 
liance,  its  various  tints,  and  the  animation  it  impartsj^pfe  countenance.  Its 
external  appearance  must  be  familiar  to  every  one  wlmhas  looked  at  the  human 
face ;  it  is  the  part  in  which  the  colour  of  the  e^CJopularly  speaking,  resides 
— the  brilliantly  coloured  portion  of  the  orffim^pyifated  behind  the  cornea,  and 
close  in  front  of  the  crystalline  lens,  in  thfeinkm  of  the  aqueous  humour,  in 
which  humour  it  freely  moves.  The  oj^nirtgin  the  centre  [Fig.  14  and  Fig. 
15],  which  is  circular  in  the  human  ej^X^hen  in  a  healthy  and  natural  state, 
is  the  pupil .  In  the  sheep  and  budjofcx  it  is  oblong,  and  its  figure  varies 
in  different  animals.  The  term  mi^qSroperly  speaking,  is  applied  to  the  ante¬ 
rior  surface  of  the  membrane,  part  which  is  distinguished  by  the  bril¬ 

liancy  of  its  colour;  from  which mtribute,  together  with  the  variety  of  its  tints 
in  different  individuals,  Biefimhie  seems  to  have  been  derived.  The  colour  of 
the  iris  varies  very  muoji  njaifferent  persons,  but  in  all  it  is  distinguished  by  a 
greater  or  less  degree  oHorilliance.  This  characteristic  belongs  only  to  the 
anterior  surface,  posterior  ’is  covered  by  pigmentum,  indeed  by  a  thick 

and  dark  stratum  and  therefore  resembles  the  surface  of  the  choroid,  being 
black  in  aniimUvhnd  dark  brown  in  the  human  species.  This  posterior  surface 
is  called  tl^^^a.  In  employing  the  terms  iris  and  uvea ,  we  must  remember 
that  the  lpemorane  is  single,  and  not  separable  into  layers,  except  by  artificial 


)been  disputed  whether  the  iris  is  flat  or  convex  on  its  anterior  surface, 
eve  that  it  is  flat  in  the  healthy  eye,  but  would  not  assert  that  it  may  not 
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vary  in  this  respect  independently  of  disease.  The  Soemmerrings1  have  repre¬ 
sented  it  as  perfectly  flat ;  while  the  figures  of  Arnold2  give  it  a  slight  con¬ 
vexity. 

We  distinguish  two  surfaces,  an  anterior  [Fig.  14]  (iris),  and  &  posterior  [Fig. 
15]  (uvea).-  On  the  former,  when  the  part  is  laid  in  water,  minute  flocculi 
are  visible.  It  also  exhibits  numerous  nearly  parallel  larger  and  smaller  lines 


Fig.  15. 


Fig.  14. 


A  posterior  view  of  the  Iris,  or  Uvea. 


An  anterior  view  of  the  Iris. 


and  fibres,  proceeding  like  radii  from  the  circumference  towards  the  centre  : 
these  sometimes  unite  so  as  to  form  arches.  An  irregular  line  divides  this  sur¬ 
face  more  or  less  distinctly  into  two  portions;  an  external ,  or  larger  circle  ( annu¬ 
lus  extemus ,  or  ciliaris ),  and  an  internal ,  or  smaller  circle  ( annulus  internus, 
or  pupillaris'). 

The  posterior  surface  of  the  iris  presents  a  number  of  faintly  marked  lines, 
converging  from  its  circumference  towards  the  pupil.  Dr.  Jacob  considers  that 
its  pigment  is  covered  and  secured  in  its  situation  by  a  very  delicate  membrane : 
it  may  be  easily  turned  down  from  the  iris  as  a  distinct  structure.  .  When  this 
has  been  removed,  and  the  surface  washed,  the  iris  has  a  gray  att^rance,  and 
exhibits  numerous  fibres  converging  from  the  ciliary  processes  t^^dythe  pupil. 
“The  latter  opening,”  says  Dr.  Jacob,  “is  immediately  simQytided  by  a  well- 
defined  distinct  circle,  about  the  twentieth  part  of  an  is^^in  diameter,  of  a 


denser  structure  than  the  rest  of  the  iris 


;  this  is  wha^fi^been  long  described 


as  the  orbicular  muscle,  or  constrictor  of  the  pupil/1-^* 

The  iris  has  two  margins ;  an  external ,  or  attached  to  the  corpus 

ciliare ;  an  internal ,  or  pupillary ,  which  is  the  border  of  the  central  opening. 
The  situation  of  this  opening,  however,  is  notS^actly  central ;  it  deviates  a  lit¬ 
tle  towards  the  inside,  so  that  the  iris  is  nanwer  on  the  nasal  than  on  the  tem¬ 
poral  side  of  the  pupil.  This  diflerenceJ0foich  was,  I  believe,  first  noticed  by 
Soemmerring,  is  immediately  recojnj@2)le  in  the  living  eye.  The  ciliary 
margin  is  the  only  fixed  part  of  DieG^^all  the  rest  is  loose  and  unconnected, 
floating  in  or  washed  by  the  aa»wis  humour.  The  very  edge  of  the  pupil, 
which  is  thin  and  sharply  dtffifu^fis  coloured  by  the  pigment;  we  might  say, 
the  pupillary  margin  is  formc^J^r  the  uvea,  rather  than  the  iris.  The  diameter 
of  the  pupil  varies  in  amifijrse  ratio  to  the  quantity  of  light  to  which  the  eye 
is  exposed  :  in  a  strongtflwhTit  is  contracted,  and  the  iris  proportionally  expand¬ 
ed  ;  when  the  liglij  4|%mnnished  in  quantity,  the  opening  is  enlarged,  and  the 
iris,  in  a  corresj^^$£  degree,  contracted. 

1  S.  T.  Soe^Aerring,  leones  Oculi  humani,  tab.  8.  W.  Soemmerring,  De  Oculorum ,  <J*c. 
Sectione  hoA iapJKoqj. 

2  Arn ^p^ffniersuchun gen,  tab.  3,  fig.  2.  leones  Anal.  fasc.  ii.  tab.  2,  fig.  4. 


3  Med^^/Ohir.  Trans,  vol.  xii.  p.  513,  541. 
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The  notion  that  the  iris  is  a  continuation  of  the  choroid,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  these  two  are  parts  of  one  and  the  same  continuous  structure,  is  contradicted, 
not  only  by  the  obvious  differences  between  them  in  organization  and  function,  but 
also  by  the  mode  of  union,  by  the  distinct  sources  of  vascular  supply  in  the  two 
cases,  and  by  the  total  absence  of  nerves  in  the  one  instance,  while-  the  other 
part  is  furnished  with  them  as  abundantly  as  any  organ  in  the  body.  The  an¬ 
terior  circular  edge  of  the  ligamentum  ciliare,  and  of  the  corpus  ciliare,  forms 
a  groove  or  plait,  in  which  the  outer  or  ciliary  edge ,  or  the  greater  circumfer¬ 
ence  of  the  iris  is  set ;  the  union  not  being  firm  or  intimate,  but  such  that  the 
iris  can  be  drawn  away  without  injury  either  to  it  or  to  the  ciliary  body  or 
ligament.  If  the  cornea  and  the  front  of  the  sclerotica  are  carefully  removed 
from  the  human  eye,  so  as  to  leave  the  choroid  and  the  ciliary  ligament  unin¬ 
jured,  the  iris  can  be  drawn  away  easily,  so  as  to  show  that  it  is  connected  to 
the  choroid,  not  by  continuity  of  substance,  but  merely  by  the  long  and  ante¬ 
rior  ciliary  arteries,  by  the  ciliary  nerves,  and  an  easily  lacerable  cellular  text¬ 
ure. 

Bloodvessels  of  the  Iris. — The  arteries  of  the  iris  are  the  two  long  ciliary  [2, 
Fig.  16,  and  6,  6,  Fig.  20]  (the  external  and  internal ),  and  the  anterior  ciliary , 
about  six  in  number  [3,  Fig.  16].  The  long  ciliary  arteries  perforate  the  sclerotica 
towards  the  back  of  the  globe,  one  on  the  inner,  one  on  the  outer  side :  they  pass 


Fig.  16. 


Fig.  17. 


An  enlarged  view  of  the  Arteries  of  the  Iris.  a.  Optij 
nerve,  b.  Sclerotic,  c.  Ciliary  ligament,  d.  Iris.  1.  Posi 
rior  ciliary  arteries  perforating  the  sclerotic.  2.  Long  (< 
nal)  ciliary  artery.  3.  Anterior  (short)  ciliary  arteries 
figure  is  larger  than  natural.)  (From  Arnold.)^^ 

forward  between  the  sclerotica ^4Xhoroid, 
along  the  middle  of  the  glfl»^fwA  me  liga¬ 
mentum  ciliare,  where  eacjrv&hem  divides 
into  two  branches,  wtfml^Srm  round  the 
greater  circumference  aNme  iris,  and,  unit¬ 
ing  together,  const^M^  the  greater  arterial 
circle  [2,  Fig.  21fNjf  the  iris.  The  short 
ciliary  arterk^Qiass  through  the  sclerotica 
in  the  frq^N^rhe  eye,  and  join  the  circle 
before  desorbed.  Numerous  branches  pro- 
ceedfram  this  circle,  and  run  in  a  nearly 
parm|p  direction  along  the  iris,  inosculating 
bp&e  situation  of  the  lesser  circle,  so  as 


A  segment  of  the  Anterior  Face  of  the  Iris 
with  its  vessels  injected. — Magnified  25  diam¬ 
eters.  1, 1.  A  portion  of  the  pupillary  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  iris.  2,  2.  A  part  of  its  greater 
circumference  surrounded  hy  a  branch  of  the 
long  ciliary  artery.  3.  Part  of  the  lesser  circle 
of  the  iris.  4,  4.  Part  of  its  greater  circle.  5, 
5.  Three  arteries  which  are  larger  than  the 
others,  and'  coming  from  the  greater  circle  are 
lost  in  the  iris.  6.  Smaller  arteries  arising  from 
these.  7.  Branches  of  the  larger  arteries,  which 
are  lost  in  the  smaller  circle  of  the  iris.  An 
outline  of  the  natural  size  of  this  piece  is  seen 
on  the  side  of  the  figure. 
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to  form  the  lesser  arterial  circle  of  the  iris.  [3,  Fig.  17.]  The  veins  of  .the  iris 
pour  their  contents  into  the  circular  venous  sinus  [6,  Fig.  18],  situated  at  the 
circumference  of  the  cornea,  from  which  anterior  ciliary  veins  proceed.1 

Nerves  of  the  Iris. — The  ciliary  nerves  [c?,  d ,  Fig.  18],  proceeding  chiefly 
from  the  ophthalmic  ganglion,  penetrate  the  sclerotica  towards  the  back  of  the 
globe,  run  forwards,  under  the 

appearance  of  larger  or  smaller  Fig.  18. 

white  threads,  between  the  scle¬ 
rotica  and  choroid,  to  the  liga- 
mentum  ciliare,  in  which  they 
appear  to  be  lost.  Soemmerring 
considers  that  they  really  termi¬ 
nate  here,  and  regards  the  liga- 
mentum  ciliare  as  a  kind  of  gan¬ 
glion  formed  by  their  expansion 
and  union :  hence  he  calls  it  an¬ 
nulus  gang liformis . 3  *  Arnold3 
says  that  though  he  could  trace 
the  ciliary  nerves  through  the 
ligamentum  ciliare,  and  follow 
them  even  to  the  edge  of  the 
pupil  in  animals,  for  example,  in 
the  dog,  he  could  not  succeed  in 
fresh  human  eyes;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  became  so  soft,  as  if 
they  were  resolved  into  cellular 
texture,  that  he  could  not  follow 
them  any  farther.  He  did  not  succeed  better  with  microscopical  examinations; 
for,  although  he  saw  white  threads  in  the  iris,  looking  like  nerves,  he  could  not 
connect  them  with  the  ciliary  nerves,  tie  accomplished  the  point  at  last,  in  an 
eye  which  had  been  kept  in  alcohol,  and,  using  a  fine  needle,  follmfced  the  nerves 
through  the  ligamentum  ciliare,  in  which  they  divide  and  sul^fyic^,  ultimately 
producing  small  white  threads  taking  a  somewhat  undulatin<jratarse,  and  lost  in 
the  iris,  where  they  can  be  traced  nearly  to  the  pupil.  HTNJfrs  delineated  them 
in  a  beautiful  figure,  where  they  are  seen  ending  in  a  cl&^betwork  of  branches 
in  the  ligamentum  ciliare,  from  which  the  nerves  of^&eiris  proceed.4 

Not  only  does  the  colour  of  this  part  vary  in  dyfc^t  individuals,  but  different 
hues  are  found  in  one  and  the  same  iris.  Sometfnef  o*f 
throughout,  as  in  light  blue,  gray,  greenij^,  i 
inner  circle  is  often  of  a  different  colour  fr 
of  an  orange  or  ochery  tint  in  blue  oj 
distinct  colours  in  the  same  iris;  the. 

circle  exhibiting  tints  more  or  lessJte^rent.  Occasionally,  the  two  irides  are 
naturally  different;  and  sometra^Wm  e-fourth  or  one-half  is  brown,  the  rest 
being  blue  or  gray.  I  sajy  ^C^entleman  of  florid  complexion,  with  much 
colour  in  the  face,  and  darlTli^n\  His  right  iris  was  gray,  with  a  slight  blue 
tinge;  the  left  light  bmwn^xcept  about  one-fifth,  which  was  gray  like  the 
right.  In  respect  to*^fi?se  varieties,  there  is  a  marked  difference  between 
the  human  species  ar^jtnimals.  It  may  be  said  of  all  animals,  in  their  natural 
or  wild  state,  th^^Cpcolour  of  the  iris  is  constant  in  the  same  species.  Domesti- 

wsri 


Ciliary  Nerves,  a.  Sclerotica,  b.  Vasa  vorticosa,  and  outer 
surface  of  choroid,  c.  One  of  the  chief  trunks  of  the  vasa  vor- 
ticosa  as  they  leave  the  choroid,  d,  d.  Ciliary  nerves,  c.  An¬ 
nulus  albidus,  or  ciliary  ligament,  f.  Iris.  g.  Pupil.  (From 
Herschfeldt.) 


fferent  tints  are  intermixed 
brownish  gray  eyes.  The 


Lr  frcrfJNme  outer  ;  for  example,  it  may  be 
op^gray  eyes.  Usually,  there  are  three 
^inference,  the  middle  and  the  inner 


cated  animals^^S^  greater  diversities  in  the  general  colour  of  the  body,  have, 

2,  figs.  1 
termjpamgen,  p.  77. 


Arno 

Uutefk 


18  and  19. 


2  leones  Oculi  humani ,  tab.  5,  figs.  7  and  9. 
4  Tab.  Anal.  fasc.  ii.  tab.  2,  fig.  22. 
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in  some  degree,  a  corresponding  diversity  in  that  of  the  iris;  hut  in  no  instance 
are  there  such  numerous  differences  as  in  the  human  subject. 

The  colour  of  the  iris  generally  corresponds  to  that  of  the  integuments :  it 
varies  according  to  the  complexion  of  the  individual  and  the  colour  of  the  hair. 
In  those  of  fair  complexion  and  light  hair,  the  iris  is  either  blue  or  gray,  or  of 
some  light  tint;  such  persons  are  said,  in  common  language,  to  have  light  eyes. 
In  persons  of  dark  complexion  and  hair,  the  iris  has  a  deeper  tint,  dark  gray, 
brown  in  various  shades,  of  which  the  deepest  is  called  black.  In  the  human 
subject,  the  iris  is  never,  strictly  speaking,  black ;  the  eyes,  which  we  call  black, 
are  of  a  dark  brown,  and  they  always  accompany  dark  hair,  and  complexions 
more  or  less  swarthy.  The  individuals  of  the  German  race  are  distinguished 
by  the  lightness  of  their  hair,  the  fairness  and  ruddiness  of  their  complexion, 
and  by  blue  or  light  gray  eyes.  This  combination  of  physical  characters  is  re¬ 
marked  by  Tacitus,  in  his  treatise  De  Moribus  Germanorum  (rutilae  comae, 
coerulei  oculi) ;  where  rutilae  probably  means  the  colour  which  we  call  flaxen ; 
this  sort  of  hair,  and  light  blue  eyes,  are  circumstances  which  characterize  the 
German  race  at  this  day  as  strongly  as  at  the  time  when  Tacitus  described 
them.  All  the  dark-complexioned  races,  the  Sclavonians,  the  Celts,  the  Ori¬ 
entals  (as  the  Turks,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  parts  of  Asia),  and  the 
dark-coloured  races,  properly  so  called,  have  dark  hair  and  the  darkest  irides. 
In  the  Negro,  this  characteristic  is  most  striking,  for  the  iris  is  so  extremely 
dark  that  you  are  obliged  to  look  closely  to  distinguish  between  it  and  the  pupil. 

In  the  eye,  as  well  as  in  the  hair  and  in  the  skin,  the  colouring  substance 
seems  to  be  something  adventitious,  which  does  not  belong  to  the  basis  or  natural 
texture  of  the  part :  for,  when  the  colouring  substance  is  removed,  the  funda¬ 
mental  structure  remains.  This  is  the  case  with  respect  to  the  individuals  called 
albinos,  who  are  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  and  almost  morbid  kind  of  white¬ 
ness  ;  whose  hair  has  a  white,  almost  satiny  appearance,  and  whose  skin  is  of 
a  dead,  sickly  white.  In  these  individuals,  the  colouring  substance  of  the  choroid 
coat  and  of  the  iris  is  deficient;  and  the  pupil,  instead  of  being  black,  is  of  a 
rose  or  pink  colour;  the  iris  has  the  same  pink  tint  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
but  its  colour  is  never  so  deep  as  that  of  the  pupil.  The^ori|d  pigment,  and 
that  of  the  uvea,  are  entirely  wanting;  but  the  iris  often  pA^ses  a  little  colour, 
light  blue  or  gray;  its  texture  is  at  the  same  time  so  thin^&fm  the  absence  of  the 
uvea,  that  the  red  of  the  choroid  is  partially  seen  thgCu^h  it.  The  colour  of  the 
iris  and  pupil  in  these  cases  depends  on  the  mu^i^le  of  bloodvessels  entering 
into  the  texture  of  the  former,  and  of  the  choi^mA  If  we  examine  the  eyes  of 
such  individuals,  after  the  vessels  have  bee^lapteted,  the  choroid  coat  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  uniform  red  membfciim-without  any  colouring  substance. 
In  the  ferret,  and  in  the  white  rabbit,  i^She  is  the  same  deficiency  of  colouring 
substance,  and  the  red  colour  of  theiiLey^s  is  well  known. 

The  iris  is  considerably  thickej^Vjfcm  the  choroid,  except  at  the  pupillary 
ring,  which  is  terminated  by  a^tbiiJ)and  sharp  edge.  It  is  soft  and  loose  in 
texture,  being  apparently  ma^jV^  of  bloodvessels,  nerves,  and  a  fine  connecting 
cellular  tissue.  Whether  /iVfeas  also  fibres,  and  whether  these  are  muscular, 
are  questions  which  ha^becn  long  debated,  and  are  not  yet  decided. 

Sir  Everard  Hoj£E  nm  only  believed  in  the  muscular  structure  of  the  iris, 
but  considered  the\p55)ht  so  clear  as  not  to  admit  of  dispute.  And  it  might 
justly  be  so  rega*0jr,  if  the  figures  which  he  has  given  of  the  structure,  from 
the  observatiwjPknd  drawings  of  Mr.  Bauer,  could  be  regarded  as  accurate.1 
He  admits^feB^radiated  fibres  of  the  iris  to  be  vascular,  and  has  represented 


1  Phifo$\Transactions,  vol.  cxii.  pi.  6,  fig.  8. 
pi.  86^ 


Lectures  on  Comparative  Anatomy,  vol.  iv. 
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them1 2  not  very  correctly.  He  places  the  muscular  structure  on  the  posterior  or 
uveal  aspect,  making  it  to  consist  of  a  sphincter  round  the  pupil,  and  of  radiated 
fibres  in  the  circumference,  giving  them  as  obviously  muscular  a  character  as 
could  be  seen  in  the  orbicular  muscle  of  the  mouth  or  eyelids.3  Arnold  has 
examined  this  subject  with  his  usual  industry  and  accuracy.  He  details  the 
conflicting  opinions  of  many  celebrated  anatomists  and  physiologists,  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  the  result  of  his  own  inquiries,  which  he  prosecuted  both  in  fresh  and 
macerated  eyes,  without  and  with  injection  of  the  bloodvessels,  under  various 
magnifying  powers,  and  with  different  degrees  of  light.  When  a  fresh  iris,  not 
injected  and  properly  freed  from  pigment,  is  magnified  thirty,  forty-eight,  or 
seventy  times  in  diameter,  it  appears  as  a  membrane  formed  of  cellular  texture, 
in  which  numerous  fibres  are  observed  running  from  without  inwards  in  a  ser¬ 
pentine  course  :  on  careful  examination  these  are  found  to  be  vessels.  Besides 
these,  and  threads,  which  are  recognized  as  twigs  of  the  ciliary  nerves,  nothing 
could  be  seen  in  the  shape  of  fibres,  such  as  they  have  been  described  by  several 
anatomists,  and  so  plainly  delineated  by  Home.  The  cellular  texture  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  iris  is  thin,  loose,  and  spongy,  forming  on  the  anterior  sur¬ 
face  a  network  with  meshes  of  various  size ;  but  it  becomes  condensed  towards 
the  pupil,  and  is  compacted  into  a  firm  ring,  which  constitutes  the  pupillary 
margin.  No  circular  fibres  could  be  discovered  by  the  most  careful  and  atten¬ 
tive  examination.  The  iris,  then,  consists  of  numerous  bloodvessels,  of  many 
nerves,  and  of  cellular  texture,  which  forms  a  continuous  ring  at  the  pupil.  If 
we  cut  through  the  iris,  and  examine  the  cut  edge  with  the  microscope,  we  find 
the  cellular  texture  accumulated  in  larger  quantity  round  the  pupil,  so  that  the 
iris  presents  here  a  tumid  ring.  The  substance  is  a  little  thinner  in, the  middle 
than  at  the  ciliary  margin.  The  same  results  are  obtained  by  examining  the 
iris  after  it  has  been  macerated,  the  cellular  nature  of  the  organ  being,  however, 
more  apparent,  and  the  bloodvessels  less  easily  recognizable.  The  latter  are 
more  conspicuous  after  successful  injection,  when  the  distension  of  the  vessels 
renders  the  cellular  texture  less  conspicuous.  If  the  iris  is  split  into  two  lami¬ 
nae,  the  same  results  are  obtained  by  examining  them.3  When  examined  by  the 
microscope,  after  successful  injection,  the  iris  seems  composed  aMo!?ty  entirely  of 
vessels;  although  some  of  these  are  not  of  the  smallest  size,  tipy  *clo  not  appear 
to  contain  red  blood:  at  least,  wdien  the  healthy  iris  is  wom^p/no  blood  flows; 
free  bleeding,  however,  occurs  when  it  is  detached  from^tS^ciliary  body. 

XV 

[The  recent  researches  of  Kolliker,  Todd  andBDWMAN,  Wharton  Jones, 
and  particularly  of  Mr.  Joseph  Lister,  seem  to  havb  established,  beyond  doubt, 
the  existence  of  muscular  tissue  in  the  iris,  CTmr  last-named  gentleman  took 
advantage  of  an  operation  for  artificial  puptfvby  excision,  performed  by  Mr. 
Wharton  Jones,  at  University  College capital,  on  the  eleventh  of  August, 
1852,  to  examine  a  perfectly  fresh  portiqjwAf a  human  iris,  and  he  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  as  the  result  of  his  investigatigpVpn  placing  under  the  microscope,  four 
hours  after  the  operation,  portio*2sp^the  tissue  carefully  teased  out  in  water 
with  needles,  he  found  that  sojji/^khe  muscular  fibre-cells  had  become  isolated, 
and  presented  very  characteristic  appearances.  He  accordingly  made  camera 
lucida  sketches  of  the  finest^pecimens,  which  are  reproduced  on  a  smaller 
scale  in  the  accompanym^Sgures.  (See  Fig.  19,  1-6.)  He  drew  the  last  cell 


1  Lib.  cit.  fig.  7. 

2  The  same  obs£*™folis  may  be  made  respecting  the  representation  of  circular  and  radi¬ 
ated  fibres  in  the  ey^f  the  cobitis  anableps.  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  cxii.  pi.  8,  fig.  6  ;  Lectures,  vol. 
iv.  pi.  88,  fig.  {j\By  M.  Maunoir,  of  Geneva,  also,  who  strongly  advocates  the  muscularity 
of  the  iris,  tb^structure  is  delineated  in  such  a  way  as  to  remove  all  doubt  on  the  point,  if 
the  accuiiacyWahe  figures  be  admitted.  Memoir  es  sur  V  Organization  de  V  Iris,  §c.,  Paris,  1812. 

3  Untfrshchungen,  p.  73,  74. 
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(Fig.  19,  2)  nine  and  a  half  hours  after  the 
operation.  He  has  not  found,  he  states,  the 
muscular  fibre-cells  by  any  means  a  very  per¬ 
ishable  tissue.  After  an  iris  has  been  soaking 
two  or  three  days  in  water,  the  muscular  tis¬ 
sue  of  the  sphincter  was  still  quite  recogniza¬ 
ble,  not  only  by  the  nuclei,  but  also  by  the 
individual  fibre-cells. 

Of  the  figures  above  referred  to,  (1) 
and  (2)  are  examples  of  the  most  elongated 
cells  that  he  saw.  By  reference  to  the  scale, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  cell  (1)  is  about 
l-125th  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  about 
l-8750th  of  an  inch  in  greatest  breadth; 
while  (2)  is  a  little  shorter,  but  of  about  the 
same  average  breadth.  Kolliker  divides 
muscular  fibre-cells  into  three  artificial  divi¬ 
sions,  according  to  their  shape,  of  which  the 
third  contains  the  most  elongated  and  most 
characteristic  cells.  Of  this  third  division, 
the  cells  (1)  and  (2)  are  good  examples,  and, 
in  fact,  correspond  in  their  measurements  to 
average  fibre-cells  of  the  muscular  coats  of  the 
intestines.  The  cells  (3)  and  (4),  though  less 
characteristic  in  respect  of  their  length — 
(3)  being  about  l-333d  of  an  inch  in  length, 
and  l-3000th  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  (4) 
l-300th  of  an  inch  by  l-3000th  of  an  inch, 
yet  present  the  same  peculiar  delicate  ap¬ 
pearance  and  soft  outline,  and  the  same 
elongated  nucleus  of  not  ^dry  high  refractive 
power  relatively  to  th^^o^ents  of  the  cell, 


rrJS*. 


but  clearly  defined, 
same  flat  or  ribbj 
hibited  by  the 
has  become 


fiese  cells  have  the 
form  which  is  ex¬ 


cell  ;  at  (?>)  there  seemed  a  tendency  to  tri 
of  this  cell,  which  tendency  is  more  strdd^ 

(5),  which,  though  not  isolated,  is  introduce* 
to  transverse  arrangement  of  the  granr0  Was  long  since  noticed  by  Mr.  Whar- 


2)  at  (a),  where  one  edge 
d  up  by  a  folding  of  the 
rje  arrangement  of  the  granules 
hibited  at  b  and  c  in  the  cell 
on  that  account.  This  tendency 


ton  Jones.  In  the  cells  of  this  irj 
Some  of  them,  as  (1)  at  (a),  ani 
longitudinal  arrangement  ofvtr~ 


owever,  it  was  not  by  any  means  constant, 
at  (a)  and  (Z>),  exhibited  something  of  a 
ules,  such  as  was  noticed  some  years  since 


in  unstriped  muscle  by  MrJM^MAN,  who  considered  the  rows  of  granules  as  an 
approach  to  the  fibrillsa^fQriped  muscle.  These  cells,  says  Mr.  Lister,  “are 
more  granular  than  I  lf^  found  those  of  the  iris  of  the  horse  to  be;  but  I  may 
here  mention  that,  ^comparing  with  these  drawings  the  outline  of  a  fine  speci¬ 
men  of  a  musculature-cell  of  the  sphincter  pupillae  of  this  animal,  which  I  had 
sketched  by  thp&anera  lucida,  I  find  it  to  be  almost  an  exact  counterpart  of  the 
cell  (1)  as^Sds  the  shape  and  size  of  both  the  cell  and  its  nucleus.  The  nuclei 
of  these  S^Srmeasure  from  l-1400th  to  l-1110th  of  an  inch  in  length,  and 
about  ^450bth  of  an  inch  in  breadth.  They  are  not,  however,  the  most  charac- 
teriS^VIJit  are  to  be  found  in  the  iris.  Fig.  19,  6,  is  from  a  camera  lucida  sketch 
a  mmleus  of  the  sphincter  pupillae  of  a  horse;  it  measures  l-840th  by  1-15,- 
of  an  inch,  and  exhibits,  in  a  very  marked  manner,  the  true  rod-shaped 
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figure  which  appears  peculiar  to  muscular  fibre-cells.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
found  some  instances  in  the  human  iris  of  fibre-cells  with  considerably  broader 
nuclei  than  those  in  the  figures.  The  iris  that  yielded  these  cells  was  a  blue 
one,  apparently  perfectly  healthy ;  it  was  active  and  brilliant  before  the  opera¬ 
tion,  which  was  performed  on  account  of  central  opacity  of  the  cornea,  resulting 
from  an  attack  of  a  severe  form  of  ophthalmia  fifteen  months  previously.  I 
watched  the  case  closely  from  the  first,  and  there  was  no  reason  to  suspect  im¬ 
plication  of  the  iris  in  the  inflammation.” 

Having  thus  satisfactorily  verified  the  fact  of  the  existence  in  the  iris  of 
tissue  identical  with  ordinary  un striped  muscle,  Mr.  Lister  was  naturally  led 
to  inquire  into  its  distribution  in  the  organ;  and,  as  this  is  a  subject  of  great 
interest,  one  about  which  much  difference  of  opinion  has  prevailed,  it  may  be 
well  to  give  the  facts  which  he  has  observed,  although  there  be  not  very  much 
of  actual  novelty  in  them. 

Kolliker,  in  the  article  above  referred  to1  (Joe .  cit.  p.  53  and  54),  describes 
a  sphincter  and  dilator  pupillte,  the  former  “very  readily  seen  in  the  white,  rab¬ 
bit,  or  the  blue  iris  of  man,  from  which  the  uvea  has  been  removed,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  line  broad  in  man,  exactly  forming  the  pupillary  margin,  and 
situated  somewhat  nearer  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris.”  Of  the  dilator  he 
says,  while  confessing  the  difficulty  of  the  investigation,  that  he  believes  it  to 
consist  of  many  narrow  bundles,  which  run  inwards  separately  between  the  ves¬ 
sels,  and  are  inserted  into  the  border  of  the  sphincter. 

Bowman,  on  the  other  hand,  states  (op.  cit.  p.  48)  that,  while  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  a  delicate  narrow  band  of  circular  fibres  exists  at  the  very  verge  of  the 
pupil,  yet,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  he  feels  sure  that  no  such  constrictor 
fibres  of  the  pupil  exist.  He  ascribes  the  contraction  of  the  pupil  to  the  inner 
part  of  the  radiating  fibres,  which,  he  says,  are  joined  and  knotted  in  a  plexi- 
form  manner  round  the  pupil.  It  is  scarcely  needful  to  observe  that  such  a 
statement  from  such  an  authority  could  not  but  go  far  to  impugn  Professor  Kol- 
ker\s  assertion  respecting  the  existence  of  a  sphincter  pupillae. 

Mr.  Lister's  experience  accords  with  that  of  Kolliker,  viz.>*feijkt  the  sphinc¬ 
ter  is  readily  seen,  while  the  dilator  is  that  whose  investie^fiffii  Acme  presents 
very  serious  difficulty.  “In  the  first  iris,”  he  says,  “  that  I  examined  with  a  view 
to  the  distribution  of  the  muscular  tissue,  I  was  struck,  removing  the  usual 
pigment,  with  the  appearance  of  a  band  on  the  postmtfS^urface  of  the  iris,  near 
the  pupil  and  parallel  to  its  margin,  quite  evidenL^JSe  naked  eye,  elastic,  and 
highly  extensible.  This  proved  to  be  the  thidfg^S^rt  of  the  sphincter  pupillse. 
I  have  examined  six  human  irides  with  ref^en^AO  the  distribution  of  the  mus¬ 
cular  tissue,  but  in  none  have  I  had  any  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  sphincter, 
which  I  have  also  found  equally  distinct  ftjJ^ome  of  the  lower  animals,  viz.,  in 
the  rabbit,  the  Guinea-pig,  and  the  h^fcje.  In  man,  I  find  it  about  l-30th  of 
an  inch  in  width,  thickest  towards  i^outer  part,  where  it  lies  nearer  the  poste¬ 
rior  surface  of  the  iris  than  ^he  ;aiifenor,  and  thinning  off  towards  the  pupil, 
where  it  forms  a  sharp  marginN^vered  apparently  on  its  anterior  aspect  only, 
by  some  vessels  and  neryffiis^jhreads,  and  a  delicate  epitheliated  membrane, 
which  is  thrown  into  beakfcifnl  folds  when  the  pupil  is  contracted.  The  fibres 
of  the  sphincter  are  uo^absolutely  parallel,  and  this  deviation  is  probably  pyo- 
duced  in  part  by  thoMiiltxing  fasciculi  sweeping  in  at  various  parts  in  a  curved 
manner,  and  becomiW  blended  with  the  sphincter.  The  reason  for  this  suppo¬ 
sition  will  ap$^%JJ*ereafter.  By  teasing  out,  under  the  microscope,  a  portion  of 
the  actual  pd'pIxSh’y  margin,  I  found  the  sphincter  to  consist  at  this  part,  of  ap¬ 
parently  mknixed  muscular  fibre-cells,  without  any  connecting  cellular  tissue. 
lSQiaa  camera  lucida  outline  of  the  edge  of  a  portion  of  the  sphincter  so 
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prepared,  which  edge  is  seen  to  be  formed  of  projecting  fibre-cells,  and  similar 
appearances  may  be  seen  with  great  readiness  under  a  high  power,  after  stroking 
the  pupillary  margin  with  the  point  of  a  needle.  Indeed,  the  great  facility 
with  which  the  tissue  may  be  thus  broken  up,  appears  opposed  to  the  idea  of 
the  fibre-cells  being  united  end  to  end  into  fibres,  as  the  description  formerly 
given  of  unstriped  muscle  would  lead  one  to  suppose.  The  ends  appear  to  sepa¬ 
rate  as  readily  a3  the  edges  and  surfaces,  and  it  would  rather  seem  as  if  the 
fibre-cells  of  a  fasciculus  were  placed  with  their  long  axis  in  one  direction,  coher¬ 
ing  generally  to  one  another,  but  without  the  formation  of  longer  fibres  than 
each  cell  itself  constitutes.  I  may  here  mention  incidentally,  that  in  the  circu¬ 
lar  coat  of  the  aorta  of  the  sheep,  where  the  muscular  tissue  is  disposed  in  thin 
layers  among  the  elastic  tissue,  I  have  observed  a  distinctly  alternate  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  fibre-cells  without  any  formation  of  fibres.  Mr.  Wharton  Jones’s 
drawing  of  alternately  disposed  fibre-cells  in  the  small  intestine  has  been 
alluded  to  in  the  note  above.  A  portion  of  the  outer  and  thicker  part  of  the 
human  sphincter  pupillae  proved  also  extremely  rich  in  muscular  fibre-cells.  In 
the  rabbit  and  Guinea-pig,  the  sphincter  has  much  the  same  appearance  as  in 
man,  whereas  in  the  horse,  it  forms  a  wide  but  very  flat  band. 

“  The  dilating  fibres  of  the  iris  present  a  very  difficult  subject  of  investigation. 

u  And  here  I  must  express  my  belief — a  belief  the  result  of  repeated  and 
very  careful  observations — that  the  fibres  described  by  Mr.  Bowman  as  proba¬ 
bly  the  contractile  fibres  of  the  iris,  are,  in  reality,  the  outer  cellular  coats  of 
the  vessels.  The  outer  coat  is  very  abundant  in  the  vessels  of  the  iris,  and  in¬ 
deed,  even  in  the  blue  eye  towards  the  sphincter  quite  obscures  the  base  of  many 
of  the  vessels,  and  prevents  the  recognition  of  their  vascular  character,  which 
can  only  be  determined  by  tracing  them  to  their  more  external  and  more 
obviously  vascular  trunks.  The  distribution  of  these  vessels,  radiating  between 
the  sphincter  and  the  circumference  of  the  iris,  and  forming,  in  the  region  of  the 
sphincter,  a  close  and  knotted  plexus,  corresponds  accurately  with  Mr.  Bow¬ 
man’s  description  of  the  distribution  of  the  fibres  of  the  iris.  His  account  of 
the  tissue  of  these  fibres,  which  he  considers  as  probably  contractile,  harmonizes 
with  the  characters  of  the  cellular  tissue  that  clothes  th%i^ss^ls.  This  is  pecu¬ 
liar  ;  consisting  of  very  soft-looking  fibres,  whose  fasciculi  often  require  the 
best  aid  of  a  first- rate  glass  to  resolve  them  into^Mr  constituent  elements; 
destitute  apparently  of  yellow  elastic  fibres,  as  iiHjjbe  case  of  the  cellular  tissue 
of  the  uterus,  but,  like  this,  containing  abundaH^  of  free  nuclei,  of  roundish  or 
elongated  form.  The  fibres  are  completeltfG^latinized  by  acetic  acid.  Now 
such  a  tissue  can  hardly,  in  the  present  ^tate  of  our  knowledge,  be  regarded  as 
contractile ;  at  any  rate,  if  we  can  findmny  ordinary  muscular  tissue  to  account 
for  the  dilating  action.  On  teasing  <^ujportions  of  the  outer  part  of  the  human 
iris,  I  have  found  long  delicate  fagacim,  whose  faint  outline,  absence  of  fibrous 
character,  and  possession  of  webNNrked  elongated  nuclei,  parallel  to  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  fasciculus,  left  ^o.  doubt  in  my  mind  that  they  were  plain  muscular 
tissue.  SNr 

“  So  far  my  obsery<ti(@  regarding  the  dilator  agree  with  Kolliker’s,  but 
whether  or  not  these  l^s^culi  are  connected  with  the  cellular  coat  of  the  vessels, 
I  have  hitherto  fye^cyinable  to  determine. 

“  Among  theJA^r  animals,  the  albino  rabbit  and  Guinea-pig  appeared  but 
little  suited  foiAhe  elucidation  of  this  point.  I  have  been  most  successful  with 
the  eyes  ^V|korse,  where,  from  the  thickness  of  the  iris  and  the  abundance  of 
pigment^fof  the  eyes  were  black  ones),  I  anticipated  but  little  result  from  my 
examinktioh.  Having  removed  the  uveal  pigment  from  behind,  I  found  that  I 
was.  also;  able  to  strip  off  from  the  anterior  surface  a  tough  membrane,  a  portion 

# which,  put  under  the  microscope,*  appeared  to  be  made  up  of  peculiar  short 
Mike  fibres,  which  were  gelatinized  by  acetic  acid.  At  and  near  the  pupil- 
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lary  margin  this  membrane  comes  off  in  a  continuous  layer,  leaving  a  delicate 
reticular  structure,  which  contains  the  muscular  tissue.  It  also  contains  ves¬ 
sels,  as  I  proved  by  injection,  and  a  black  network,  which  consists  of  fine  fibres, 
yellow,  and  highly  refracting,  more  or  less  incrusted  with  pigment.  I  am  un¬ 
certain  whether  or  not  this  be  a  network  of  divided  nerve-tubes  with  adhering 
pigment ;  in  some  spots  the  pigmental  crust  was  absent  from  a  considerable 
length  of  the  fibres.  The  sphincter  pupillse  is  beautifully  seen  as  a  broad  flat 
band,  of  extremely  well-marked,  unmixed,  muscular  fibre-cells ;  but  crossing 
this  at  right  angles  are  found,  here  and  there,  other  flat  bands  of  fibre-cells, 
which  are  in  so  thin  a  layer,  that  without  isolation  the  width  of  the  individual 
cells  can  be  seen,  and  they  are  evidently  of  similar  dimensions  to  those  of  the 
sphincter.  On  addition  of  acetic  acid  their  nuclei  are  also  seen  to  be  exactly 
like  those  of  the  sphincter.  These  bands  divide  in  their  course  towards  the  pupil 
into  several  fasciculi,  some  of  which  cross  over  the  sphincter  at  right  angles 
till  very  near  to  its  pupillary  margin,  and  then  seem  to  blend  with  the  sphincter 
by  a  making  a  slight  curve.  Most  of  the  fasciculi,  however,  arch  away  earlier 
from  their  first  course,  and  join  the  sphincter  in  more  or  less  oblique  lines 
The  bands  from  which  these  fasciculi  diverge,  may  be  traced  away  from  the 
pupil  for  some  distance,  continuing  their  course  at  right  angles  to  the  sphincter 
till  they  are  obscured  by  other  tissues.  Hence,  I  think  the  inference  may 
fairly  be  drawn  that  these  are  the  insertions  of  the  dilating  muscular  bundles. 
In  the  horse,  then,  the  dilating  fasciculi  appear  to  consist  of  precisely  the  same 
tissue  as  the  sphincter,  and  to  blend  with  it  in  their  insertion.  The  flat  bands 
of  muscular  tissue  above  spoken  of,  seemed  to  have  no  special  relation  to  the 
vessels,  some  of  which  were  filled  with  injection.  In  the  outer  part  of  the  iris 
of  the  same  horse,  I  found  a  delicate  muscular  fasciculus  lying  near  but  not  in¬ 
timately  connected  with  one  of  the  radiating  vessels  of  this  part.  In  the  human 
iris  I  have  seen  a  muscular  fasciculus,  as  it  appeared  from  the  nuclei  it  contained, 
crossing  the  sphincter  at  right  angles  for  a  short  distance ;  this  observation,  so 
far  as  it  goes,  seems  to  imply  that  the  same  mode  of  insertion  of  the  dilator 
occurs  in  man  as  in  the  horse.  V 

“  The  fibre-cells  of  the  dilator  appear  to  be  held  together  H^dmi^nore  closely 
than  those  of  the  sphincter,  at  least  in  the  outer  part  of  tteyitis;  for  I  have 
never  been  able  to  define  the  individual  fibre-cells  in  a^$Tectly  satisfactory 
manner  in  the  dilator,  though  I  have  often  teased  out  pwjons  of  the  outer  part 
of  the  iris.  The  dilating  muscular  tissue  is  also  pHmfely  less  abundant  than 
the  muscular  tissue  of  the  sphincter;  and  this,  i£jE<| tact,  will  help  to  account 
for  the  comparative  difficulty  in  discovering  it.  Cf#m*y  here  mention  that  both 
in  the  cat  and  in  the  rabbit,  soon  after  del^h/cmatation  of  the  pupils  being 
present,  exposure  of  one  iris  to  the  air  cau^ea'It  to  contract  at  once,  while  the 
pupil  continued  dilated  in  the  other  eye,  w^aicn  was  untouched.  I  do  not  know  if 
this  fact  has  been  observed  before,  but!w  is  interesting  in  two  ways :  first,  as 
showing  that  the  muscular  tissue^pfem^ris,  like  other  muscular  tissue,  is  obe¬ 
dient  to  the  stimulus  of  exposw^rand,  second,  as  proving  either  that  the 
sphincter  is  in  these  aninmlp-a  ^e^idedly  more  powerful  muscle  than  the  dilator, 
which  is  equally  exposed  t^t^e  stimulus;  or  else  that  the  fibres  of  these  two 
muscles  have  different  endowments,  as  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Wharton 
Jones  to  be  the  case  wN^he  muscular  tissue  of  the  arteries  and  veins  of  the 
bat’s  wing ;  where, /iAUmgh  the  veins  are  muscular,  and  even  contract  rhyth¬ 
mically,  yet  the^i&pes  alone  exhibit  tonic  contraction  when  irritated  by  me¬ 
chanical  stimuhS^ 

“  A  rich  network  of  extremely  fine  fibres,  seen  readily  in  the  flat  human  iris 
viewed  anterior  aspect,  appears  to  represent  the  nerves  of  the  organ. 

The  fibges \re  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and  are  possessed  of  pretty  high  refractive 
powejd^hey  present,  if  really  nervous,  a  good  illustration  of  the  division  and 
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anastomosis  of  ultimate  nerve-fibres;  the  smallest  divisions  visible  under  a  high 
power  are  seen  only  as  fine  lines. 

“  I  have  not  seen  any  nerves  in  the  human  iris  presenting  the  double  contour; 
but  in  the  iris  of  a  cat,  so  fresh  that  the  tissue  contracted  under  the  needles  as 
I  teased  it  out,  the  double  contour  of  the  nerve-tubes  was  already  very  strongly 
marked,  showing  the  existence  in  this  animal  of  the  white  substance  of  Schwann 
in  these  nerves.  The  double  contour  surrounded  the  ends  of  the  nerve-fibres, 
which  I  supposed  to  have  been  broken  by  the  teasing  process.  This  last  fact 
seemed  to  confirm  the  general  belief  that  the  double  contour  is  a  'post-mortem 
effect,  which,  however,  was  in  this  instance  a  very  rapid  one. 

“  I  believe  that  a  further  investigation  of  the  fresh  blue  iris  m  man,  and  of 
the  horse’s  iris,  would  supply  the  means  of  finally  settling  the  question  of  the 
distribution  of  the  dilator  pupilhe.”] 


Fig.  20. 


Membrana  Pupillaris.— [Figs.  20,  21,  and  22.]  During  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  foetal  existence,  the  pupil  is  occupied  by  a  delicate  membrane,  which 
closes  the  opening,  so  that  the  two  chambers  of  the  aqueous  humour  do  not 

communicate.  . 

Arnold1  states  that  in  the  third  month,  when  the  eyelids  and  the  conjunctiva 
are  formed,  a  membrane  is  developed  behind  the  cornea,  and  closes  the  pupil¬ 
lary  aperture,  then  very  considerable:  that,  so  long  as  the  spherical  lens  lies  close 
on  the  flat  cornea,  there  are  no  chambers  of  the  eye,  but  a  cellular  texture,  in 
which  the  vessels  of  the  iris  ramify,  intervenes  between  the  cornea  and  lens; 
and  that,  when  the  lens  becomes  flatter,  and  the  cornea  more  arched,  a  serous 
membrane  is  developed,  defining  the  anterior  chamber  and  continued  over  the 
lens  and  pupil.  He  represents  that  the  pupillary  membrane,  at  first  soft,,  be¬ 
comes  gradually  firmer,  and  attains  its  full  development  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
months,  when  it  is  an  extremely  thin  and  delicate,  perfectly  transparent  membrane, 
divisible  into  two  layers,  of  which  the  anterior  is  part  of  the  membrane  of  the 

aqueous  humour,  and  destitute  of  ves¬ 
sels,  while  the  posj^Vor  is  a  cellular  pro¬ 
duction  with  m^fferojas  vessels.  It  was 
observed  by  that  the  pupillary 

membrane/i^iontinued  over  the  iris,  and 
that  the^mpil  can  be  seen  behind  it 
with  JwVee  edge.  The  separation  into 
irs  is  easy  at  an  early  period, 
.^t^c^n  hardly  be  accomplished  later. 
^The  vessels  of  the  iris  are  not  united 
in  the  foetus  into  an  inner  arterial  cir¬ 
cle,  but  run  into  the  pupillary  mem¬ 
brane,  converging  towards  the  centre, 
but  not  crossing  it;  they  inosculate  so 
as  to  form  loops,  between  which  a  small 
portion  of  the  membrane,  at  its  centre, 
is  free  from  vessels  [6,  Fig.  21].  The 
iris  gradually  enlarges,  and  the  mem¬ 
brana  pupillaris  becomes  of  course  less 
considerable.  In  the  seventh  month  its 
vessels,  which  were  previously  numerous 
and  large,  are  lessened  in  number  and 
size,  and  there  is  a  larger  transparent 
portion  in  the  centre.  It  has  been  gene- 


An  anterior  view  jo^^ji^Choroid,  Iris,  and  Mem¬ 
brana  Pupillarijya^Vjfc/I’oetus  of  7  months,  highly 
injected,  and^^gcmed  4  diameters.  1, 2.  The  cho¬ 
roid  coat,  ^^^ciliary  ligament.  4.  The  iris.  5. 
The  membrS^  pupillaris  with  its  vessels  minutely 
injecte^\6,  6.  The  long  ciliary  arteries.  7,7.  The 
(rtilosa. 


1  Untersuchungen,  p.  156. 
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rally  supposed  to  disappear  in  the  seventh  month,  but  Dr.  Jacob,1  who  has 
minutely  investigated  this  matter,  states  that  it  lasts  considerably  longer.  He 
says  that  “"at  the  approach  of  the  eighth  month,  a  few  vessels  cross  the  pupil, 
or  ramify  through  the  membrane  at  a  short  distance  from  the  margin,  without 
at  all  presenting  the  looped  appearance  of  the  previous  period,  but  admitting 


Fig.  21. 


An  anterior  view  of  the  Iris  and  Membrana  Pupillaris  of  an  Infant  of  6%  months,  with  their  vessels  in 
jected.— Highly  magnified.  1, 1.  The  two  long  ciliary  arteries.  2.  The  circle  around  the  iris,  formed  by  their 
anastomosing  branches.  3.  Branches  which  arise  from  this  circle,  and  run  in  front  of  the  iris.  4.  Anterior 
face  of  the  iris.  5.  Extremities  of  the  same  arteries,  forming  arches  between  the  two  layers  of  the  membrana 
pupillaris.  6.  The  centre  of  the  membrana  pupillaris,  usually  free  from  vessels,  where  the  membrane  rup¬ 
tures  spontaneously.  The  small  figure  at  the  side  represents  the  natural  size  of  this  piece. 


a  free  communication  between  the  vessels  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  iris. 
The  pupil  is  now  still  more  diminished  in  size,  and  the  iris  has  Assumed  its 
characteristic  coloured  appearance;  notwithstanding  the  absence^^essels,  the 


A  posterior  view  of^  Inland  Membrana  Pupillaris  of  an  infant  of  G}4  months,  with  their  vessels  injected, 
also  much  magnifi%^^r  with  the  Membrana  Pupillaris  ruptured.  1, 1.  Long  ciliary  arteries.  2.  The 
greater  arterial  circleSfthe  iris.  3.  The  posterior  face  of  the  iris  covered  with  pigmentum  nigrum.  4.  Flaps 
formed  by  the  m^mins  of  the  pupillary  membrane.  5.  The  centre  of  the  pupil.  The  small  figure  at  the  side 
represents  u^n^tu^al  size  of  the  piece. 


1  Medi  o-Chirurgical  Transactions ,  vol.  xii. 
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membrane  still  preserves  its  integrity,  though  perfectly  transparent.  The 
period  now  approaches  when  it  is  to  disappear;  this  occurrence  takes  place, 
according  to  my  observations,  a  short  time  previous  or  subsequent  to  birth. 
In  every” instance  where  I  have  made  the  examination,  I  have  found  the  mem- 
brana  pupillaris  existing  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  perfection  in  the  new¬ 
born  infant;  frequently  perfect,  without  the  smallest  breach,  sometimes  present¬ 
ing  ragged  apertures  in  several  places,  and  in  other  instances,  nothing  existing 
but  a  remnant  hanging  across  the  pupil  like  a  cobweb.  .  I  have  even  succeeded 
in  injecting  a  single  vessel  in  the  membrana  pupillaris  of  the  ninth  month. 
When  I  have  examined  it  in  subjects  who  have  lived  for  a  week  or  fortnight 
after  birth,  as  proved  by  the  umbilicus  being  healed,  I  have  uniformly  found  a 
few  shreds  still  remaining.  It  is  obvious,  from  the  preceding  observations,  that 
the  membrane  does  not  disappear  by  a  rent  taking  place  in  the  centre,  and  re¬ 
traction  of  the  vessels  to  the  iris,  as  supposed  by  Bltjmenbach  ;  but  that  it  at 
first  loses  its  vascularity,  then  becomes  exceedingly  thin  and  delicate,  and  is 
finally  absorbed.”  Portal1  says,  that  it  disappears  at  the  time  of  birth,  or  a 
little  later.  Arnold2  states,  that  he  had  frequently  seen  some  vascular  ramifi¬ 
cations  in  the  pupil,  remains  of  the  pupillary  membrane  in  the  eyes  of  newly- 
born  infants;  and  that  he  once  saw,  in  both  eyes  of  a  child  at  full  time,  the 
membrane  perfect,  excepting  a  small  point  in  the  centre,  and  well  supplied 
with  bloodvessels. 

Arachnoid  Coat  of  the  Eye  [Membrana  Fusca. — 5,  Fig.  1].— Some  anato¬ 
mists  have  recently  described  a  serous  membrane,  lining  the  cornea,  spread 
over  the  choroid,  and  bearing  the  same  relation  to  those  tunics  that  the  arach¬ 
noid  does  to  the  dura  and  pia  mater:  hence  they  have  called  it  arachnoidea 
ocidi.  It  has  been  observed  that  there  is  a  fluid  between  the  sclerotica  and 
choroid,  giving  their  surfaces  a  shining,  if  not  very  moist  appearance;  that 
minute  injections  escape  here,  as  they  do  into  serous  cavities,  and  that  morbid 
collections  of  fluid  have  been  found  in  this  situation. 

Zinn3  expressly  compares  the  space  between  the  two  membranes  to  the  serous 
cavities ;  and  many  anatomists  have  regarded  the  external  surf^e  of  the  choroid, 
or  the  lining  of  the  sclerotica  as  serous.  Schreiber  sa^V^lerotica  in  facie 
sua  interna  naturam  membranse  serosae  prae  se  fert,  sj^p'chorioidea  in  facie 
sua  externa.”4  Fraenzel5  and  Meckel6  consider iQCmternal  surface  of  the 
sclerotica  to  be  serous,  and  analogous  to  the  internaKurface  of  the  dura  mater, 
while  the  latter  represents  this  serous  layer  of  f^derotica  as  derived  from  the 
arachnoid  coat  of  the  brain. 

Although  the  arachnoid  of  the  eye  has  ^gc^jped  the  notice  of  Zinn,  of  Soem- 
MERRiNG,&and  of  Jacob,7  Arnold8  describes  it  regularly,  and  introduces  it  in 
his  view  of  the  vertically  divided  gld0  both  in  his  Untersuchungen  (tab.  3, 
Fig.  2),  and  in  the  Tabulae  Anatqmicae  (tab.  2,  Fig.  4).  He  says  that  the 
arachnoidea  oculi  can  be  easily  ^exhibited,  by  careful  dissection,  in  the  eye  of 

1  Memoires  du  Museum ,  tom.  i  . 

2  Lib.  cit.  p.  158. — Th<^l{oVfessels  of  the  membrana  pupillaris  have  been  repeatedly 

delineated:  by  Blumenb/tch,  fTTstitutiones  Physiological ,  tab.  2.  Soemmerring,  leones  Oculi 
Humani  tab.  5.  J.  CLOQmwf  Memoir e  sur  la  Membrime  Pupillaire,  et  sur  la  formation  du petit 
cercle  artenel  de  l\  ris,  1818.  The  best  representations  of  the  subject  are  those  of 


Dr.  Jacob,  Medico- 


UL.  tFAUUJi, 

2,  tab.  2,  fig.  19. 


j^itftfgical  Transactions ,  vol.xii.  pi.  10,  and  of  Arnold,  Icon.Anat.  fasc. 
kuli  Humani ,  p.  25. 


'  the  HumaS^Eye,  vol.  ii.  ch.  27  and  53. 

6  Am^An’s  Zeitschrift ,  vol.  i.  p.  13. 

6  der  Mensch.  Anat.  b.  iv.  p.  73. 

*£icle  Eye  in  the  Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology, 
ntersuchungen ,  p.  33,  et  seq. 


3  Descrip.  < 

4  RADIUt^W^/ 


4  Rad  i  usj  Bci'tyi.  Ophtlial.  minor,  vol.  iii.  p.  128.  See  also  Wardrop,  Morbid  Anatomy 


of  the  HumcS^Eye, 
5  Am^An’s  Zeits 
e'mmt  ch  der 
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the  foetus,  both  on  the  choroid  and  the  sclerotica  :  but  that  it  is  not  so  easily 
seen  in  the  adult.  The  portion  lining  the  sclerotica  is  as  readily  demonstrable 
as  the  arachnoid  covering  the  dura  mater;  but  the  difficulty  is  with  the  other 
part  of  the  membrane.  The  eye  should  be  put  in  spirit,  and  divided,  when 
sufficiently  hardened,  into  an  anterior  and  posterior  half  by  a  vertical  incision. 
The  choroid  is  then  to  be  drawn  away  from  the  sclerotica  from  within;  thus  the 
inner  layer  of  the  arachnoid  remains  in  contact  with  the  outer,  and  they  can  be 
easily  separated  in  water.  Under  the  microscope,  the  arachnoidea  oculi  ex¬ 
hibits  the  same  arrangement  of  lymphatic  vessels  as  other  serous  membranes.1 
The  membrane  is  easily  shown  in  birds,  particularly  in  the  falcon,  where  the 
choroid  and  sclerotica  have  a  very  slight,  if  any  cellular  connection.  In  the 
mammalia,  particularly  in  the  sheep  and  ox,  they  are  closely  connected  by  cell¬ 
ular  texture,  so  that  in  detaching  the  sclerotica  a  portion  of  the  choroid  is  often 
carried  with  it. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  existence  of  this  arachnoid  coat  in  the  eye  has  been 
rather  inferred  from  analogy  than  directly  demonstrated ;  while  argument  from 
analogy  is  not  very  strong.  Organs,  or  portions  of  organs,  are  insulated  by 
serous  membranes,  where  they  are  liable  to  change  of  size,  position,  or  rela¬ 
tion  to  surrounding  parts  :  these  points  are  exemplified  in  the  viscera  of  the 
abdomen,  in  the  lungs  and  heart,  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  in  the  iris.  The 
case  of  the  choroid  bears  no  resemblance  to  these.  The  membrane  is  firmly 
fixed  to  the  sclerotica  at  its  anterior  termination,  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  optic 
nerve.  Consider  again  the  mutual  connections  of  the  tunics  by  soft  and  short, 
but  numerous  cellular  threads,  and  by  the  passage  of  the  ciliary  arteries,  veins, 
and  nerves.  In  these  respects  the  eye,  instead  of  resembling,  presents  a  contrast 
to  the  organs  furnished  with  serous  investments. 


[This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  investigations  of  Drs.  Todd  and  Bowman. 
These  physiologists  state  that  the  choroid  adheres  pretty  firmly  to  the  sclerotic 
around  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  but  in  the  rest  of  its  ^xtent  very 
slightly,  and  only  by  the  medium  of  a  slender  web  (lamina  and  of 

those  vessels  and  nerves  which  pass  from  the  one  coat  to 
the  other.  The  rupture  of  these  adhesions  occasions  syOy  Fig.  23. 
flocculent  appearance  of  the  choroid,  and  sets  free  some 
the  brown  colouring  matter  with  which  its  structure's 
loaded.  There  is  no  serous  cavity  between  the  ^etetic 
and  choroid,  as  some  have  imagined,  for  a  true/6fftp^lium 
is  wanting,  though  the  lamina  fusca  contains 

Retina.  [20,  Fig.  1,  and  1,  Fig.  23.] — ’fivls  pulpy,  soft 
and  almost  mucilaginous  expansion  o^jthe  optic  nerve 
covers  the  globe  within  the  choroidJ0Mending,  like  that 
membrane,  from  the  insertion  nerve  to  the  cir¬ 

cumference  of  the  crystalline.  wQ*e  point  at  which  it  ter¬ 
minates  anteriorly,  has  beeiy^nluftill  is  a  matter  of  dispute. 

When  we  look  into  the  frou^^ction  of  an  eye  divided  ver¬ 
tically  into  an  anterior  ^i^costerior  half,  the  retina  seems  to 
end  abruptly,  by  a  slig^y  undulated  edge  ( margo  undula - 
to-dentatus)  [5,  FigH&^  at  the  commencement  of  the  ciliary 
body;  and  the  ^mnating  margin  even  appears  a  little  ele- 
‘  *  enerally  been  considered  the  anterior  end 
It  has,  however,  been  asserted  that  it 


vated.  This 
of  the  membrarm. 

[erswtfium 


The  External  Face  of 
the  Itetina  with  the  Lena 
attached  to  it.  1.  The 
retina.  2.  Its  central 
foramen.  3.  The  optic 
nerve  deprived  of  its 
sheath.  4.  The  ciliary 
body.  5.  The  distance 
of  this  body  from  the 
lens.  6.  The  lens  in  its 
capsule. 


1  id'i^ersMtmffen,  tab.  1,  fig.  4.  Fig.  5,  a  and  b ,  are  two  representations  of  the  same 
part,  the  eye  of  the  falcon,  under  great  magnifying  powers. 
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continues  in  a  thinner  form,  between  the  ciliary  processes  and  the  zonula  ciliaris 
to  the  circumference  of  the  crystalline  capsule,  and  ends  there ;  and  this  view 
of  the  subject  is  adopted  by  the  most  accurate  modern  inquirers.1 

The  optic  nerve  passes  through  a  small  opening  in  the  choroid  and  sclerotic 
coats,  and  here  a  singular  circumstance  is  observed.  If  we  make  a  section  of 
the  optic  nerve  at  the  point  where  it  passes  through  these  tunics,  we  find  that 
it  becomes  suddenly  constricted,  and  reduced  to  one-third  of  its  previous 
diameter.  The  appearance  is  the  same  as  would  be  produced  by  tying  a 
string  tightly  round  the  nerve.  Having  passed  through  the  aperture  of  the 
membranes,  it  forms  a  small  flattened  prominence  in  the  interior  of  the  globe, 
at  its  fundus  ( 'papilla  conica ),  from  which  the  nervous  substance  spreads  out 
to  form  the  grayish  white  pulpy  membrane  called  the  retina;  which  may  be 
considered  as  a  nerve  expanded  so  as  to  form  a  membrane.  Two  different 
parts  may  be  distinguished  in  this  soft  texture,  an  exterior  medullary  pulp, 
and  an  interior  vascular  membrane.  With  a  camel-hair  pencil,  after  a  slight 
maceration,  we  can  brush  away  the  medullary  part  of  the  retina  in  the  form 


Fig.  24. 


Fig.  25. 


of  thin  flocculi  floating  in  water:  there  will  remafnya  vascular  basis,  of  a  thin 
and  almost  cobweb-like  texture,  made  up  of^^cular  ramifications  divided, 
subdivided,  and  united  together,  so  as  td-sra^i  a  most  delicate  membrane. 
The  latter  and  the  medullary  pulp  are  relpcjtively  analogous  to  the  pia  mater 
and  the  substance  of  the  brain;  it  bein^understood  that  the  nervous  pulp  and 
the  vascular  portion  are  completely  billed,  and  form  a  single  membrane,  not 
divisible  into  layers. 

Dr.  Jacob,2  of  Dublin,  who  h^JuTvestigated  the  minute  structure  of  the  eye 
with  great  patience  and  su^c@jj3ras  lately  described  a  very  thin  membrane 
[Fig.  25],  thinner,  softer, more  delicate  than  the  arachnoid  coat,  on  the 
outer  surface  of  the  retma;  giving  an  external  covering  to  the  nervous  pulp,  and 
separating  it  from  theV^yJroid,  while  the  vascular  texture  of  the  retina  is  in  a 
manner  interposed  l|gkveen  the  pulp  and  the  vitreous  humour.  The  delicacy  of 
this  structure,  ai^d^be  consequent  difficulty  of  demonstrating  it,  will  account  for 
differences  0/  iimwon  respecting  its  nature.  Arnold  does  not  regard  it  as  a 

1  ScHNE^g^  das  Ende  der  Nervenhaut  im  menschlichen  Atige ,  Munchen,  1827,  4to. 
HusciikfAm^  einige  Streitpuncte  in  der  Anatomic  des  menschlichen  Auges ,  in  Ammon’s  Zeits- 
chrifLj^A iii.  Arnold’s  Untersuchungen,  kap.  iv. 

2  jfyjunt  of  a  newly-discovered  Membrane  in  the  Eye ,  Philos.  Trans.  1819.  Inquiries  re- 
spfhing  the  Anatomy  of  the  Eye ,  Medico-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xii. 
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Fig.  26. 


membrane,  but  as  a  mucous  stratum  ( schleimscJiichte )  on  tbe  retina;  and  in 
another  place  he  calls  it  a  sediment  of  the  pigment,  which  is  removed  in  water.1 

Nearly,  if  not  exactly,  in  the  axis  of  the  eye,  and  therefore  on  the  temporal 
side  of  the  papilla  conica,  we  find  in  the  retina 
of  the  human  eye  a  fold  [5,  Fig.  26],  a  bright 
yellow  spot  [4,  Fig.  26],  and  either  a  hole  or 
a  thin  place  in  the  membrane  [4,  Fig.  26]. 

These  parts  were  discovered  by  Soemmer¬ 
ring, a  whose  name  they  bear.  The  fold 
begins  close  to  the  temporal  side  of  the  optic 
nerve,  and  runs  transversely  outwards.  Some 
have  supposed  that  the  fold  may  arise  after 
death;  there  is,  however,  a  depression  in  the 
vitreous  humour  for  lodging  it.  The  yellow 
spot  (macula  lutea)  is  at  the  same  place  as 
the  fold,  and  of  a  bright  colour  in  the  recent 
eye.  The  most  exact  researches  render  it 
probable  that  the  retina  is  not  perforated,  but 
only  thinner  in  this  situation.3  The  struc¬ 
ture  in  question  is  peculiar,  among  the  mam¬ 
malia,  to  those  in  whom,  as  in  man,  the  optic 
axes  are  parallel,  viz.  the  monkey  and  lemur 
tribes;  and  it  was  supposed  to  be  confined 
to  these  until  the  researches  of  Dr.  Knox4 
had  demonstrated  its  existence  in  several  rep¬ 
tiles. 

In  the  living  eye  the  retina  is  transparent, 
but  after  death  it  becomes  opaque.  If  we 
examine  it  in  an  animal  recently  dead,  we  find 


The  posterior  segment  of  a  transverse 
section  of  the  Globe  of  the  Eye,  seen  from 
within.  1.  The  divided  edge  of  the  three 
coats — the  membrane  covering  the  whole  in¬ 
ternal  surface  is  the  retina.  2.  The  entrance 
of  the  optic  nerve  with  the  arteria  centralis 
retinae  piercing  its  centre.  3,  3.  The  rami¬ 
fications  of  the  arteria  centralis.  4.  The  fora¬ 
men  of  Soemmerring ;  the  shade  from  the 
sides  of  the  section  obscures  the  limbus  luteus 
which  surrounds  it.  5.  A  fold  of  the  retina, 
which  generally  obscures  the  foramen  of 
Soemmerring  after  the  eye  has  been  opened. 

it  transparent,  and  we  can  see  the  choroid  coat  . 

through  it,  as  if  it  were  not  covered  by  a  membrane.  Hence  tjhAcolour  of  the 
pupil  is  determined  by  that  of  the  choroid  coat,  and  is  generalWjdaik.  In  certain 
animals,  where  a  considerable  portion  of  the  choroid  is  oircJwise  coloured,  the 
pupil  has  a  luminous  or  shining  appearance,  which  is  tl^\^flection  of  light  from 
the  choroid  coat.  Any  alteration,  which  takes  plaqe/fKfche  colour  of  the  human 
pupil,  must  be  caused  by  a  corresponding  change  i^S&fe  choroid,  the  retina,  or 
the  transparent  media  between  the  retina  and/mip^ 

The  retina  has  been  represented  as  po^eSifl^  a  fibrous  structure,  and  as 
composed  of  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve ^fcarated  where  the  nerve  enters  the 
eye,  and  then  interwoven.  In  some  anfcjlils,  this  fibrous  arrangement  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  visible,  but  nothing  of  the  kind@*L  be  discerned  in  man,  where  the  retina 
presents  throughout  a  soft  pulp.  & rJ&ld  found  it,  on  microscopical  examina¬ 
tion,  to  consist  of  a  congeries  oldMJwres5  closely  arranged,  connected,  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  delicate  and  transp&^nt  cellular  texture,  in  which  the  minute  rami¬ 
fications  of  the  arteria  cei^TafisJare  distributed. 

The  continuation  of  th\j^ina  under  the  ciliary  processes,  called  the  ciliary 
portion  of  the  membua^.is  a  very  thin  and  delicate  structure,  concealed  by  the 
pigment,  and  with  ty  discovered  by  the  naked  eye,  but  clearly  seen  with 


1  Lib.  cit.  p.< 

2  T)e  Foran 
t.  xiii. 

3  Jacob. 
obvise. 
asser 


.sserjbwtl: 


A 


htrali,  limbo  luteo  cincto ,  Retinas  humanae ,  in  Comment.  Soc.  Gotting. 


cit.  p.  508.  Ammon,  De  Genesi  et  Usu  Maculae  luteas  in  Retina  Oculi  humani 
to.  Huschke,  in  Ammon’s  Zeitschrift,  b.  iii.  p.  16.  Arnold,  however, 
th^xistence  of  the  opening,  Untersuchungen ,  p.  89. 
suctions  of  the  W ernerian  Society .  6  Untersuchungen ,  pi.  2,  fig.  3. 
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the  aid  of  the  microscope.  Arnold  says  that  it  possesses  the  same  granular 
texture  as  the  rest  of  the  membrane. 


[The  researches  of  modern  anatomists  have  shown  that  the  true  retina  is  not, 
as  was  formerly  believed,  an  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve,  but  a  nervous  organ 
of  independent  structure,  brought  into  co-operation  with  the  brain  through  the 
nerve. 

“  If”  says  Dr.  Bowman  {Lectures,  &c.,  p.  80),  “  we  make  a  section  of  the  coats 
of  the  eyeball  through  the  part  at  which  the  optic  nerve  traverses  them  to  join 
the  retina,  we  see  that  this  nerve  becomes  reduced  in  bulk  as  it  is  passing 
through  the  sclerotica,  so  that  a  transverse  section  of  it,  where  it  approaches 
the  sclerotica,  has  nearly  double  the  area  of  its  intra-sclerotic  termination,  and 
the  sclerotic  canal  is  a  truncated  cone.  We  also  observe  that  whereas  the 
nerve  behind,  and  for  a  little  way  within,  the  sclerotic  canal,  is  opaque-white, 
the  tubules  having  their  proper  investment  of  white  substance,  it  becomes  gray 
and  semitransparent  ere  it  touches  the  retina,  and  the  retina  itself  has  never 
any  white  glistening  aspect  such  as  the  nerves  have.”  The  constituent  tubules 


Fig.  27. 


Section  of  tlie  Coats  of  the  Human  Eye  at  the  entrance  of  the  Optic  Nerve,  to  show  the  mode  of  origin  of  the 
layers  of  the  Retina,  s.  Sclerotica,  c.  Choroid,  n.  Plexiform  bundles  of  optic  Line  at  which  these 

lose  their  white  substance,  g.  Gray  fibres  advancing  to  the  retina,  and  becon 
surface  with  other  layers,  constituting  r.  The  retina.  (From  Bowman.) 


piotned  on  their  choroidal 


bstance,  but  retain  their 
tfng  together,  advance  and 


of  the  optic  nerve,  it  thus  appears,  lose  their  whi> 
axis  or  central  fibres,  and  these  fibrous  parted, 
form  the  gray  fibres  of  the  retina. 

In  the  space  occupied  by  the  evolution  \f/nbse  gray  fibres  from  the  optic 
nerve,  i.  e.,  for  the  area  of  the  inner  or$8ce  of  the  optic  foramen,  these  other 
strata  of  the  retina  do  not  exist — th<Qpina,  in  fact,  does  not  exist.  This 
explains  the  insusceptibility  of  thisgtot  to  stimulation  by  light;  and  the  blind¬ 
ness  of  this  spot,  with  the  anato^fftSi  fact  just  mentioned,  shows  how  essential 
to  the  visual  power  of  'the  its  non-fibrous  parts ;  so  that  we  might 

almost  say  that  the  visual  nMfcession  is  received  by  the  non-fibrous  parts,  and 
is  propagated  by  the  fihpmiO 

The  retina,  as  show%]^  the  researches  of  Todd  and  Bowman,  consists  of 
several  layers  (Fig.  gsiJ.  The  first  of  these,  on  the  inner  surface,  is  the  fibrous 
gray  layer  (1,  Fi$*A$^  which  forms  the  immediate  continuation  of  the  optic 
nerve.  It  k  ^Wr  of  fibrous  character,  radiating  from  the  end  of  the  optic 
nerve,  and  {rt^jwently  consisting  of  the  tubular  fibres  of  that  nerve  deprived  of 
their  whit&Sijtetance ;  that  is,  being  no  longer  tubular  and  white,  but  solid  and 
gray,  a^(\umted  together  more  or  less  into  a  membrane.  The  bundles  of  gray 
fibre$/3*i%  Todd  and  Bowman  state,  both  in  man  and  animals,  may  be  seen  to 
ant^tomose  in  a  close  plexiform  manner,  especially  near  the  optic  nerve,  and 
constitute  a  thin  sheet,  which  becomes  thinner  and  less  fibrous  as  we  trace 
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it  forwards,  until  at  length  it  can  be  no  longer  discerned.  This  fibrous  gray  layer 
of  the  retina  is  united  to  the  hyaloid  membrane,  containing  the  vitreous  humour, 
by  a  layer  of  nucleated  cells  almost  perfectly  transparent,  and  sometimes  very 
difficult  of  discovery  on  that  account.  As  has  been  remarked,  the  fibrous  gray 
layer  is  the  only  nervous  element  of  the  retina  existing  over  the  extremity  of  the 
optic  nerve  where  it  enters  the  globe — a  spot  incapable  of  vision.  Immediately 
around  this  spot,  the  other  layers  commence  which  have  now  to  be  described,  and 
the  first  of  these  is  the  vesicular  gray  layer  (2,  Fig.  28).  This  layer  is  on 


Fig.  28. 


Vertical  section  of  the  Human  Retina  and  Hyaloid  Membrane,  h.  Hyaloid  membrane,  li’ .  Nuclei  on  its 
inner  surface,  c.  Layer  of  transparent  cells,  connecting  the  hyaloid  and  retina,  c' .  Separate  cell  enlarged 
by  imbibition  of  water,  n.  Gray  nervous  layer,  with  its  capillaries.  1.  Its  fibrous  lamina.  2.  Its  vesicular 
lamina.  1'.  Shred  of  fibrous  lamina  detached.  2'.  Vesicle  and  nucleus  detached,  g.  Granular  layer.  3. 
Light  lamina  frequently  seen.  g’.  Detached  nucleated  particle  of  the  granular  layer,  m.  Jacob’s  mem¬ 
brane.  m'.  Appearances  of  its  particles,  when  detached,  m".  Its  outer  surface.— Magnified  320  diameters. 

the  outer  surface  of  the  fibrous  layer,  and  so  intimately  blendj^wth  it,  that  it 
might  almost  seem  as  if  the  fibres  successively  terminated  Vw*  The  vesicular 
layer  is  thicker  behind,  and  gradually  thinner  forwardtf\£tt  very  accurately 
corresponds  with  the  vesicular  matter  of  the  convottffibns  of  the  cerebrum, 
consisting  of  a  finely  granular  matrix  with  intersperse#  very  delicate  vesicles, 
furnished  with  pellucid  globular  nuclei  of  charag^fiyfc  appearance. 

Behind  the  vesicular  gray  layer  is  the  grc^ujiK  layer  (i g ,  Fig.  28),  a  term 
applied  to  it  by  Drs.  Todd  and  Bowman,  'i^afee  it  seems  to  consist  of  a  close 
aggregation  of  small  granules,  which  refra^Tto&ie  light  more  powerfully  than  the 
neighbouring  parts,  and  have  scarcely^my'appearance  of  intervening  matrix; 
they  might  be  regarded,  perhaps,  as  j^mftgous  to  the  nuclei  of  cells,  and  much 
resemble  a  layer  of  granules  in  thdJki^Btance  of  some  of  the  cerebral  convolu¬ 
tions,  and  of  the  laminae  of  th  eellum.  They  are  made  more  evident  by 
acetic  acid.  This  layer  is  divjftmb  into  two,  of  which  the  inner  is  much  the  nar¬ 
rower,  by  fa  pale  stratum ,  which  can  only  be  seen  by  very  careful  manipulation. 

On  the  outside  of  the^™mlar  layer  is  that  remarkable  lamina,  known  by  the 
name  of  its  discovere^io^e  membrana  Jacobi ,  already  described  (m,  Fig.  28). 
It  consists  of  club-sb^Sa  rods,  placed  uprightly,  the  thin  end  inwards,  the  thick 
outwards ;  andAH^Very  easily  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  retina,  when  the 
choroid  is  rei^pv^so  as  to  float  as  delicate  shreds,  visible  .to  the  naked  eye,  in 
the  water  in  wbmh  the  eye  is  immersed.  The  rods  hace  a  tendency  to  separate 
from  om^a»ther  when  placed  in  water,  and  the  club-shaped  extremities  are 
then  of^ieen  to  be  formed  by  a  sudden  bending  back  of  the  stem  like  a  crook, 
whiclQiay  be  more  or  less  opened  out.  Interspersed  among  the  rods  are  seen 
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on  the  outer  surface  a  number  of  clear  spaces,  as  though  transparent  cells  were 
disseminated  among  them.  This  layer  forms  the  connecting  medium  between 
the  retina  and  the  choroidal  epithelium.] 

The  bloodvessels  of  the  retina  are  derived  from  the  arteria  centralis  retinae 
[2,  3,  Fig.  26],  a  branch  of  the  ophthalmic.  It  enters  the  optic  nerve  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  sclerotica,  passes  through  its  centre  \n,  Fig.  2],  and 
ramifies  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  retina,  forming  a  very  minute  vascular 
network  over  the  whole  membrane  [Fig.  24];  no  branches,  however,  can  be 
seen  in  the  ciliary  portion.  This  artery  is  accompanied  by  a  corresponding 
vein.  In  the  eyes  of  animals  recently  dead,  the  central  vessels  are  usually 
found  more  or  less  filled  with  blood.  Their  distribution  is  beautifully  repre¬ 
sented,  on  a  magnified  scale,  in  the  3d  plate  of  Arnold's  Tabulae  Anatomicae , 
Figs.  5,  6,  and  7;  while  the  first  four  figures  exhibit  the  natural  appearance  of 
the  membrane.  In  the  entire  globe,  the  retina  is  smoothly  expanded  over  the 
vitreous  humour ;  but  it  soon  falls  into  folds  on  a  section  of  the  eye. 


the  same  way  as  the 
xiguous,  not  actually 


Connection  of  the  Coats. — Having  explained  the  texture  and  composition  of 
these  parts,  I  proceed  to  point  out  the  mode  in  which  they  are  connected  with 
each  other.  In  the  first  place,  the  retina  covers  the  external  surface  of  the 
vitreous  humour;  the  parts  lie  merely  in  contact ;  nothing  is  interposed  between 
them  :  there  is  no  cellular  connection,  no  passage  of  bloodvessels.  In  front, 
however,  the  retina  is  firmly  connected  to1  the  corpus  ciliare  and  the  vitreous 
humour ;  if  we  consider  the  dentated  and  slightly  elevated  margin  ( margo  un - 
dulato-clentatus ),  which  corresponds  to  the  posterior  edge  of  the  ciliary  pro¬ 
cesses  ( ora  serrata ,  to  be  the  anterior  termination  of  the  membrane,  it  ad¬ 
heres  firmly  to  the  vitreous  humour.  If  we  adopt  the  now  more  generally 
received  notion  of  the  retina  being  continued  to  the  circumference  of  the  crys¬ 
talline  capsule,  the  thin  anterior  or  ciliary  portion  of  the  membrane,  placed 
between  the  ciliary  body  and  the  zonula  Zinnii ,  adheres  most  intimately,  in  its 
whole  breadth,  to  both  these,  exhibiting  folds  and  intervenino\depressions  corre¬ 
sponding  to  those  of  the  parts  in  question. 

The  choroid  coat  lies  upon  and  covers  the  retina, 
retina  embraces  the  vitreous  humour ;  being  merelvO  ^ 

connected  with,  or  adherent  to  it,  except  at  the  ar^&SV  or  ciliary  portion  of  the 
nervous  expansion.  Its  internal  surface  adh<^xJhi  the  anterior  part  of  the 
eye,  to  the  vitreous  humour,  by  means  oL^^jcfliary  processes.  Let  me  ob¬ 
serve,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  crystalling  I^isKoccupies  the  middle  of  the  an¬ 
terior  part  of  the  vitreous  humour,  and  tarn  the  latter,  round  the  crystalline, 
there  is  a  black  mark,  made  by  a  num^Sprf  impressions  disposed  in  a  radiated 
form.  This  mark  arises  from  tho^idfeesion  of  the  ciliary  processes,  together 
with  the  ciliary  portion  of  the  ret^/to  the  vitreous  humour.  If  we  detach  the 
choroid  coat  from  the  latter,  ^W)all  observe  the  adhesion  of  the  ciliary  pro¬ 
cesses  giving  way,  and  we  fi&J^see  the  defined  edge  by  which  the  retina  seems 
to  terminate.  •* 

The  external  surfacCoftthe  choroid  is  connected  to  the  internal  surface  of  the 
sclerotica,  by  numejgusihort  and  soft  cellular  threads,  so  loosely,  that  we  can 
easily  cut  the  schjk&U  round  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  without  injuring  the  choroid. 
The  two  coats  m©re  more  firmly  in  front,  where  they  are  closely  united  by  a 
dense  whit^mg&ium,  called  the  ciliary  ligament  ( ligamentum  sclerotico-cho- 
roidale).  \^The  point  of  union  is  just  behind  the  cornea  and  the  ciliary  margin 
of  the  kis^  so  that  this  ciliary  ligament,  uniting  the  anterior  edges  of  the 
scl^pfiAand  choroid  corresponds  to  the  boundaries  of  the  iris  and  cornea. 
WhmdPthe  sclerotic  and  choroid  have  been  detached  from  the  front  of  the  e}^e, 
d^^ciliary  ligament  forms  a  white  circle,  marking  the  distinction  between  the 
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an  important  part  of  the 
Fig.  29. 


choroid  and  iris,  and  a  similar  circle  defines  the  boundary  of  the  cornea;  hence 
the  expressions  of  orbiculus  annulus ,  or  circulus  ciliaris ,  as  applied  to  the  part 
in  question. 

The  connection  to  which  I  have  just  adverted,  is 
anatomy  of  the  eye,  because  it  will  be  seen 
(Fig.  29),  that  at  one  and  the  same  point  the 
sclerotic  and  cornea  are  united  externally,  and 
the  choroid  and  iris  internally;  while,  at  the 
same  part,  the  choroid  adheres  internally  to  the 
vitreous  humour,  by  means  of  the  ciliary  .pro¬ 
cesses,  the  ciliary  portion  of  the  retina  being 
included  in  the  same  adhesion.  Further,  the 
zonula  ciliaris ,  to  which  these  processes  ad¬ 
here,  is  closely  connected  to  the  capsule  of  the 
lens.  We  may,  therefore,  consider  this  as  a 
common  point  of  union,  embracing  all  the  es¬ 
sential  constituents  of  the  globe,  namely,  the 
sclerotica,  cornea,  choroid,  iris,  retina,  vitreous 
humour,  and  crystalline  lens.  It  is  a  most 
important  part,  in  a  pathological  point  of  view; 
for  example,  in  inflammation  of  the  iris,  or 
cornea,  peculiar  appearances  arise  in  the  scle¬ 
rotic,  and  the  affection  easily  extends  froin 
the  iris  to  the  ciliary  ligament  and  processes, 
and  thus  reaches  the  posterior  and  inner  parts 
of  the  globe;  while  inflammatory  affections, 
beginning  in  the  latter,  may  extend,  in  the 
same  manner,  to  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
globe. 

.  The  black  mark  left  on  the  vitreous  humour, 
after  the  ciliary  processes  have  been  detached, 
is  sometimes  called  the  zona  or  corona  ciliaris , 
while  the  ciliary  ligament  and  processes,  taken 
collectively,  are  spoken  of,  anatomically,  under 
the  denomination  of  the  ciliary  body,  corpus 
ciliare. 

To  the  same  point,  where  the  choroid  and 
sclerotic  are  united  by  the  ligamentum  cili^/e\^  greater  circumference,  or 
ciliary  margin  of  the  iris,  is  affixed;  thus  IhaW^gament  not  only  connects  the 
former  two  coats,  but  also  joins  the  iris-J^.  them.  The  iris  seems,  to  use  a 
mechanical  phrase,  to  be  set  in  the  ciliar^ody ;  it  is  firmly  connected  to  the 
boundary  between  the  sclerotic  and  hence  these  parts,  more  especially 

the  former,  almost  always  particirnd^X  its  morbid  phenomena. 

The  vitreous  humour  appea/p^^  its  natural  state,  like  a  portion  of  perfectly 
transparent  jelly.  In  tMlipng  human  eye,  it  is  a  little  more  fluid  than  we 
find  it  in  the  dead  eyes  ofNireep  and  bullocks;  for  when  it  escapes,  as  it  some¬ 
times  does,  in  the  otowjjjon  for  cataract,  it  runs  over  the  patient's  cheek  in  a 
continued  stream,  qmftrpellucid,  and  resembling  in  consistence  the  white  of  an 
egg.  We  can  »qeQ5nbres,  no  vessels,  nor  any  particular  arrangement  of  parts 
in  the  vitreo^M^mour ;  it  is  transparent,  like  a  lump  of  clear  glass ;  it  is  said 
to  be  composeckof  cellular  texture,  containing  water  in  the  interstices;  if  it  be 
left  to  jts^&and  particularly  if  it  be  pricked,  the  fluid  drains  away;  it  is  smooth 
and  imiih^Ji  nn  the  surface,  where  it  is  in  contact  with  the  retina,  the  cellular 
subslmtee  being  condensed  externally  into  a  membrane  called  membrana  hya - 


Plan  of  the  structures  in  the  fore  part  o 
the  Eye,  seen  in  section.  1.  Conjunctiva. 
2.  Sclerotica.  3.  Cornea.  4.  Choroid.  5. 
Annulus  albidus :  before  this  is  seen  the 
canal  of  Fontana.  6.*Ciliary  processes.  7. 
Iris.  8.  Itetina,  ^JN^Iyaloid  membrane. 
10.  Canal  of  P^N(mrfde  too  large).  11. 
Membrane  o^^jje  aqueous  humour  (too 
thick),  fi^^jueous  humour :  anterior 
chamhgA^im  (af)  posterior  chamber,  b. 
Crtat&^i^e  lens.  c.  Vitreous  humour. 
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loidea ,  or  vitrea.  In  bulk,  it  composes  four-fifths  of  the  entire  globe,  occupying 
the  whole  cavity  formed  by  the  retina ;  indeed,  if  we  make  a  vertical  section  of 
the  eye,  in  either  direction,  the  coats  represent  a  thin  cup  nearly  filled  with  the 
tremulous  vitreous  jelly.  Petit  found  it  to  weigh  104  grains  in  an  eye  of 
which  the  entire  weight  was  142  grains.  Its  cellular  substance  can  be  demon¬ 
strated  by  inflating  and  drying  it  after  the  fluid  has  been  allowed  to  drain  out ; 
also  by  freezing  the  eye  and  then  dividing  it,  when  the  figure  and  size  of  the 
cells  are  shown  by  the  portions  of  ice  which  they  contain  [m,  Fig.  2].  Arnold 
has  represented  this  cellular  structure  as  it  appears  in  a  vertical  section  of  the 
frozen  vitreous  body.1 2 

[Considerable  attention  has  been  given,  in  Germany,  within  the  last  few 
years,  to  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  vitreous  humour.  Pappenheim,  Brucke, 
and  Hannover  have  been  led  by  their  researches  to  believe  that  the  vitreous 
body  is  made  up  of  concentric  membranes  inclosed  one  within  the  other,  and  this 
conclusion  receives  some  support  from  the  investigations  of  Dr.  Bowman.]3 


If,  after  removing  the  choroid  and  iris  from  the  front  of  the  vitreous  humour, 
we  wash  off  the  pigment,  we  shall  find  a  thin  transparent  membrane,  extending 
from  the  dentated  margin  of  the  ciliary  body  {ora  serrata )  to  the  crystalline 
capsule.  This  ij  called  zonula  ciliaris ,  or  zonula  Zinnii  [25,  Fig.  1] ;  it  is  the 
stralilenbldttchen  of  the  Germans.  It  forms  a  ring  of  similar  breadth  to  that  of 
the  corpus  ciliare,  and  presents  radiated  grooves  and  folds  running  from  behind 
forwards,  to  which  the  ciliary  portion  of  the  retina  and  the  corpus  ciliare  are 
closely  connected  by  means  of  corresponding  folds  and  grooves.  The  pigment 
remains  behind,  after  the  choroid  has  been  detached,  forming  a  regular  series 
of  dark  parallel  striae,  arranged  in  a  radiated  form  round  the  circumference  of 
the  lens.  The  undulated  edge  of  the  retina  is  attached  to  the  posterior  or  ex¬ 
ternal  edge  of  the  zonula;  while  the  anterior,  or  internal  margin  of  the  latter  is 
firmly  attached  to  the  crystalline  capsule.  The  ciliary  processes  do  not  reach  to 
the  capsule,  but  leave  a  small  interval  between  it  and  theyArmination ;  this 
part  of  the  zonula  presents  strim,  which  are  continued  onXjSe  interior  portion 
of  the  capsule.3  Between  the  zonula  ciliaris  and  the  tn@h  vitrea  an  irregular 
space  is  left,  which  can  be  inflated  by  making  an^fojOiing  into  the  former. 
When  air  is  impelled,  a  canal  with  puckered  side£^comes  distended,  on  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  vitreous  humour,  round^M"^ircumference  of  the  lens. 
This  is  the  canal  godronne ,  or  canal  of  Fig.  13,  and  10,  Fig.  29]. 

Some  have  considered  the  zonula  ciliaris  t<\J^  a  continuation  of  the  vascular 
layer  of  the  retina ;  others  have  represo^Wf  that  the  vitreous  tunic  divides  into 
two  layers,  and  that  the  canal  godroi©  is  left  between  them.  The  retina 
separates  easily  from  the  zonula  aft^a  short  maceration.  The  latter  differs  in 
structure  from  the  tunica  vitreaYmlmg  thicker,  firmer,  and  fibrous,  and  it  may 
be  removed,  leaving  that  tunic 


The  crystalline  lens 4  29,  and  Figs.  30,  31],  which  is  imbedded  in  the 

cup-like  excavation  of  t\^jmreous  humour  {fossa  liyaloidea ),  is  a  part  of  firmer 
consistence.  It  i^  jgtained  in  its  situation  by  a  compact  [elastic]  membrane 
called  its  capsule^&bl'ch  is  closely  connected  to  the  membrana  vitrea;  but  is 
much  more  firnp>^ense,  and  resisting  than  that  membrane.  [The  anterior  part 


1  leones  JOzO^fasc.  2,  tab.  3,  fig.  11. 

2  Observations  on  Structure  of  Vitreous  Humour,  in  Dublin  Quarterly  Journ.  Aug.  1848. 

3  r-^4Pearance  Is  described  and  figured  by  Ammon,  under  the  name  of  orbiculus 
caps lu^miaris . — Zeitschrift ,  vol.  i.  No.  1. 

^ee  baerens,  Da  Systemate  Lentzs  crystalline,  and  Leiblein,  De  Syst.  Lent,  cryst.  Mam - 
'>  atque  Avium ,  in  Radius,  Script.  Ophthalm.  minores ,  vol.  i. 
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of  the  capsule,  especially  at  its  central  region,  is  much  thicker  than  the  poste¬ 
rior.]  The  crystalline  lens  is  an  optical  instrument  for  refracting  the  rays  of 
light,  and  bringing  them  to  a  focus ;  in  its  recent  state,  if  it  be  held  towards  the 
flame  of  a  candle,  the  flame  will  be  seen  inverted  as  with  an  artificial  lens.  It 
is  not  perfectly  spherical,  but  is  composed  of  portions  of  two  spheres,  the  poste¬ 
rior  half  [2,  Fig.  30]  being  more  convex  than  the  anterior  [1,  Fig.  30].  The 
former  is  completely  imbedded  in  the  front  of  the  vitreous  humour  [see  Fig. 
31],  while  the  latter  projects  on  the  surface  of  the  humour,  being  only  covered 
by  its  capsule.  The  external  part  is  so  soft,  that  it  can  only  be  compared  in 
consistence  to  soft  jelly;  but  if  this  be  squeezed  off,  the  centre  is  found  to  pos¬ 
sess  the  firmness  of  wax  slightly  softened :  it  is,  in  fact,  firm  in  the  centre,  and 
gradually  looser  in  texture  towards  the  circumference.  The  firmer  central  por¬ 
tion  is  called  the  nucleus  of  the  lens. 

How  is  the  crystalline  lens,  or  humour,  as  it  is  also  called,  connected  with 
the  other  parts  ?  It  seems  to  be  no  otherwise  attached  than  toy  the  mere  me- 


Fig.  30. 


Fig.  31. 


A  side  view  of  the  Adult  Lens.  1.  Its  an¬ 
terior  face.  2.  Its  posterior  face.  3,  3.  Its 
circumference. 


Position  of  the  Lens  in  the  Vitreous  Humour, 
shown  by  au  imaginary  section.  The  dark 
triangular  space  on  each  side  of  the  lens  is 
intended  to  indicate  the  position  of  the  canal  of 
Petit.  (From  Arnold.) 


chanical  confinement  of  the  capsule.  [See  description  of  sus^t^sory  ligament 


of  the  lens,  p.  79.]  This  investment  contains,  but  it  cannot&^hcnvn  to  adhere 
to,  the  lens ;  we  cannot  trace  any  bloodvessels,  any  cellukj^Jbrmection,  or  any 


direct  adhesion.  When  the  capsule  is  divided,  the  len£\mmediately  escapes ; 
if  there  be  any  vessels,  they  are  of  such  extreme  ter  ffiat  we  cannot  demon¬ 
strate  them,  nor  can  we  show  that  the  crystalline/®*#  is  organically  connected 
with  the  parts  immediately  surrounding  it.  opening  is  made  into  the 

capsule,  a  minute  portion  of  water  escapes,  whSkb/is  called  the  aqua  or  aquula 
Morgagni,  from  the  illustrious  anatomist  first  detected  it. 

The  existence  of  this  fluid  has  been  denial;  and  Dr.  Jacob  seems  to  enter¬ 
tain  doubt  on  the  subject.  He  says: ^The  fluid  called  aqua  Morgagni ,  sup¬ 
posed  to  surround  the  lens,  and  sepam^yit  from  its  capsule,  appears  to  me,  when 
it  does  exist,  to  be  confined  to^fl^imerior  part.  I  once  met  with  it  in  the 
human  eye,  within  five  or  sixli^^s  after  death,  and  at  longer  periods  in  a  few 
other  instances,  but  how  fa/ThKproduct  of  disease  I  cannot  determine.  In  the 
eyes  of  sheep  and  oxen  yetVsa^rm,  I  do  not  perceive  the  least  appearance  of  such 
a  fluid;  after  some  timeiCfeywever,  has  elapsed,  it  is  found  in  considerable  quan¬ 
tity,  lut  evidently  in/JTxkequence  of  that  change  which  takes  place  after  death,  by 
which  fl  * 1  i>^ted  to  escape  into  situations  not  formerly  occupied  by  them. 

Petit  klf  a  grain  of  this  fluid  within  the  capsule  of  the  human  lens, 


and  could  notNjJfcain  sufficient  for  analytical  experiment  from  eighteen  eyes;  he 
also  says  h<\pund  it  in  one  eye  and  not  in  the  other.”1 


Acad.  Roy.  des  Sciences ,  1730,  p.  445.  Medico- Chirurgical  Transactions ,  vol. 
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Dr.  Jacob1 2  also  calls  in  question  the  commonly  received  opinion  that  there 
is  no  direct  connection  between  the  lens  and  capsule.  He  attempts  to  show 
that  they  are  organically  connected.  He  adduces,  however,  no  direct  proof;  and 
the  facts  on  which  his  arguments  are  grounded  admit  of  different  explanations 
from  those  he  has  assigned. 

In  the  living  animal,  and  within  a  short  period  after  death,  the  lens  is  per¬ 
fectly  pellucid,  like  the  clearest  crystal,  an  attribute  obviously  necessary  to  the 
perfect  execution  of  its  office.  It  gradually  becomes  muddy,  and  the  loss  of  trans¬ 
parency  occurs  more  quickly  when  it  is  immersed  in  water;  hot  water,  alcohol, 

and  acids,  render  it  immediately  and  densely 
opaque  throughout.  The  kind  of  effect  is  seen 
in  the  boiled  lens  of  the  fish.  In  its  pellucid 
state,  no  fibres,  nor  other  organic  arrangement, 
can  be  observed ;  but  the  opaque  lens  has  a 
fibrous  structure,  and  exhibits  some  subdivisions 
of  its  substance.  The  entire  body  is  divided 
into  three  parts  by  an  equal  number  of  lines 
meeting  in  the  centre  [Fig.  32].  It  is  made 
up  of  layers  arranged  concentrically  like  those 
of  an  onion,  and  these  are  found  on  microsco¬ 
pical  examination  to  consist  of  fibres  closely 
aggregated.3  Arnold  found  these  fibres  to  be 
tubular,  and  believes  that  they  are  lymphatics. 
But  can  we  regard  these  appearances,  thus  ob¬ 
viously  produced  by  powerful  chemical  agency 
on  the  dead  lens,  as  illustrating  its  living  state? 
or  draw  from  them  any  inferences  respecting  the  supposed  actions  or  changes 
of  the  living  organ  ?  Can  we  suppose  the  soft  jelly  of  the  lens,  or  its  firmer 
nucleus,  to  be  muscular,  capable  of  contraction  and  relaxation,  and  thus  of  chang¬ 
ing  the  figure  of  the  organ  ? 


Pig.  32. 


Triple  Division  of  tlie  Lens  and  the 
Course  of  its  Fibres. 


[The  researches  of  Drs.  Todd  and  Bowman  have  shm^fye  following  to  be 
the  structure  of  the  lens.  Its  superficies,  by  which  itsmmks  into  contact  with 
the  capsule,  consists  of  a  layer  of  extremely  transorfrepr  nucleated  cells  repre¬ 
sented  in  Fig.  33,  a.  These  cells  form  an  mmhized  connecting  medium 
between  the  body  and  capsule  of  the  lens,  andyfflfcuJe  is  no  interspace  not  occu¬ 
pied  by  them.  ’  After  death,  they  very  soonb(c\me  loaded  with  water  (absorbed 
most  probably  by  the  capsule  from  the  frpaSais  humour),  which  i&  the  aqua 
Morgagni  that  some  have  supposed  to  $&isHiaturally  between  the  capsule  and 
body  of  the  lens  near  its  border.  /"y* 

According  to  Todd  and  Bowmakl  tile  body  of  the  lens  is  composed  of  fibres 
superimposed  on  one  another,  an4»5mted  side  to  side  in  laminae,  of  which  many 
hundreds  must  exist.  The  myW^f  arrangement  of  the  fibres  is,  however,  more 
artificial  than  this.  In  the  in  general  there  are  visible  on  the  front  sur¬ 

face,  when  the  lens  has^Ji^My  lost  its  transparency,  three  lines,  extending  from 
the  centre  two-thirds  t^tbKDorder,  and  dividing  it  into  three  equal  parts :  and  on 
the  opposite  surfac<^hni0  similar  lines  exist,  having  an  intermediate  position. 

1  Medico- Chirurffi&fr  Transactions,  vol.  xii.  p.  499. 

2  delineated  the  lens  as  it  is  found  at  tlie  time  of  birth,  the  age  of 

six  years,  j^JttSthe  adult.  Tab.  5,  figs.  13, 14, 15.  [See  Pig.  36.]  Arnold  has  figured 
it  in  the  the  adult,  and  the  old  subject.  Tab.  3,  figs.  14,  15,  16.  It  is  nearly 

sphericalin  The  infant,  becoming  gradually  flatter  in  the  progress  of  age.  Arnold  has 
carefu^^ivestigated  and  delineated  the  minute  structure  of  the  lens. —  TJntersucliungen, 

p?^i  tab.  2,  figs.  8  and  9;  Tab.  Anat.  tab.  3,  figs.  17-20,  and  23-25.  Descriptions 
“  figures  relating  to  the  same  subject  are  given  by  Huschke  in  Ammon’s  Zeitschrift, 
lii.  heft  1 ;  and  by  Werneck,  ibid.  vol.  v. 
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Fig.  33. 


a.  Cells  connecting  the  body  of  the  lens  to  its  capsule  (human),  b.  Fibres  of  the  lens,  with  slightly  sinuous 
edges  (human),  c.  Ditto  from  the  ox,  with  finely  serrated  edges,  d.  Ditto  from  the  cod;  the  teeth  much 
coarser.— Magnified  320  diameters. 

From  and  to  these  lines  the  fibres  pass  from  surface  to 
surface.  Thus,  a  fibre  proceeds  from  the  centre  in 
front,  advances  midway  between  two  of  the  lines  over 
the  border,  and  comes  on  the  opposite  surface  to  the 
extremity  of  one  of  the  lines.  Others  pass  from  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  lines  in  front,  and  are  lost  in  the  centre 
behind.  And  the  rest  of  the  superficial  plane  are 
intermediate  to  these,  and  as  nearly  parallel  as  their 
curved  course  will  allow.  If  we  now  consider  that 
these  lines  on  the  surface  are  but  the  edges  of  planes 
which  dip  to  the  centre,  and  afford  points  of  diverg¬ 
ence  and  concourse  for  all  the  fibres,  deep  as  well  as 
superficial,  we  shall  readily  comprehend  what  may 
at  first  sight  seem  an  intricate  structure.  This 
arrangement  was  known  to  Leeuwenhoeck,  and  bias 
been  shown  by  Sir  D.  Brewster  to  present  varieties 
in  different  classes  of  animals.  In  the  human  lens,  we  find^^  tripartite  divi¬ 
sion  is  seen  imperfectly,  and  only  in  the  centre ;  for  the  primary  diverg¬ 

ing  lines  bifurcate  again  and  again,  and  with  considei§afi^  irregularity,  so  that 
the  ultimate  subdivision  is  into  from  twelve  to  sixf^m^parts  in  the  adult,  but 
only  from  four  to  six  in  the  foetus. 

To  the  account  now  given  may  be  added,  thif 
the  fibres  are  shorter  in  proportion  as  they  ar<>^&^re 
internal,  so  do  they  appear  narrower,  mdreVylin- 
drical,  solid,  and  intimately  united  to  ejicdKjher,  as 
we  trace  the  structure  inwards.  TjJ^Wperficial 

|hl^ufface  they 
^Vthat  they  are 
s,  as  their  ar- 
he  edges  of  the 


Lens  hardened  in  spirit,  and 
partially  divided  along  the  three 
interior  planes,  as  well  as  into 
lamellae. — Mag^Asd  diame¬ 

ters.  (Fror^tnora.) 


Fig.  35. 


fibres  are  flattened  according  to 
answer  to;  and  of  all  it  may  be 
narrower  towards  their  ext/ehi 
rangement  renders  necessar 
fibres  in  fishes  are  rnosi 
dovetailed  together,  ai 
out  (Fig.  35,  B) ;  ♦arfeh^mething  similar  may  be 
detected  in  the  mow^superficial  fibres  of  the  lens 
of  the  larger  mhi^hnalia,  and  in  man  [Fig.  33]. 
But  the  deepji^t  fibres  present  scarcely  any  trace  of 
this  elega^QtiVicture.  Near  the  tripartite  divi¬ 
sion  of  Ae  lens  the  fibres  are  more  united  than 


*t%utifully  toothed,  and 
^  i).  Brewster  pointed 


The  Tooth-like  or  Serrated  Margin 
of  the. Fibres  of  the  Lens.  (From 
Brewster.) 
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elsewhere,  and  appear  more  or  less  consolidated  together.  The  average  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  fibres  in  man  is  about  l-5000th  of  an  inch. 

The  increasing  density  of  the  lens  towards  its  centre  is  attended  with  an  in¬ 
crease  of  the  refracting  power,  designed  to  augment  the  convergence  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  rays  of  the  transmitted  pencils  in  their  course  through  the  lens,  and  thus 
to  bring  them  to  the  same  focus  wdth  the  circumferential  rays.  Sir  D.JBrews- 
ter  states  the  refracting  power  of  the  lens  at  its  surface  to  be  1.8767,  and  at 
the  centre  1.3990.] 

The  lens  is  more  or  less  opaque  during  foetal  existence ;  after  birth  it  is  large, 
colourless,  and  perfectly  transparent;  as  age  advances,  it  becomes  less,  and  its 
nucleus  is  often  amber  coloured  in  old  persons,  in  whom  it  sometimes  becomes 
more  or  less  opaque. 


[The  shape  of  the  lens  alters,  also,  with  age,  being  in  the  foetus  more  spheri¬ 
cal,  more  flattened  in  childhood,  and  still 
Fig.  36.  more  in  advanced  life.  In  infancy,  it 

projects  into  the  aqueous  humour  so  as 
to  touch  the  iris;  but,  in  old  age,  there 
is  an  intervening  space.  The  lens  like¬ 
wise  varies  in  consistence  with  age;  be¬ 
ing  very  soft  at  an  early  period,  and  very 
firm  in  declining  years.]1 


Human  Lens. 


At  birth.  6.  At  six  years 
old.  c.  Adult,  d.  Hardened  in  spirit,  and  par¬ 
tially  separated  into  pigments.  (From  Soemmer- 
l'ing. 


The  capsule  of  the  lens  [28,  29,  Fig. 
1,  b,  Fig.  34]  is  a  perfectly  transparent 
texture,  not  rendered  opaque  by  maceration,  or  slight  heat,  and  only  slightly 
affected  by  boiling  water  or  strong  acids.  It  is  compact,  and  perhaps  carti¬ 
laginous;  so  firm  and  tough  that  force  is  necessary  to  lacerate  it.  The  anterior 
portion  is  thicker  and  tougher  than  the  posterior,  and  almost  retains  its  figure 
when  detached.  The  membrana  vitrea  is  connected  to  itwaQthe  circumference 
of  the  lens,  but  can  be  easily  separated ;  and  the  two  st^fcgturcs  are  so  dissimi¬ 
lar,  that  there  is  no  ground  for  representing  the  cajj@e  as  a  continuation  of 
that  membrane.  • 

Although  no  vessels  can  be  discerned  or  denmi}[§ftpted  in  the  vitreous  humour 

or  the  crystalline  capsule,  in  their  state  of  perfSs£fransparency  after  birth,  they 
. .  "  - 


teries  and  veins,  capable  of  de- 


possess,  during  the  foetal  period  of  existe  rw  er: 
monstration  by  injection,  and  sufficiently  and  numerous  to  impart  a  reddish 
tint  to  the  textures.  Arnold  has  JMineated  the  arteries  of  the  vitreous 
humour  in  two  beautiful  figures  of  hiQnrd  plate,  as  they  appeared  after  injec¬ 
tion  in  a  foetus  of  four  months: ^ey  present  an  elaborate  and  characteristic 
network  spread  over  the  wholeQSreous  body,  forming  an  arterial  circle  round 
the  margin  of  the  lens,  Covering  the  anterior  layer  of  the  crystalline 

capsule  with  an  arterial  Ju^us.  The  arteries  of  the  crystalline  capsule  are 
represented  in  the  2l££  ahdf  22d  figures  of  the  same  plate  from  a  foetus  of  six 
months.  A  branch  Win  the  centralis  retinae  proceeds  straight  through  the 
vitreous  humour^t^Mie  centre  of  the  posterior  layer  of  the  capsule,  dividing 
there,  and  spre^ipfrts  branches  in  all  directions.  It  covers  not  only  the  back, 
^s^Mrrront  of  the  capsule  with  a  beautiful  and  delicate  arterial  net- 
tfS^mmunicates  in  front  with  the  arterial  circle  of  the  vitreous  hu- 
mli  the  arteries  of  the  iris. 

!  found  that  these  vessels  ramify  in  a  cellular  layer,  which  can  be 


but  the  sid$! 
work,  w 
mour  an* 

Ar^Vld’ 


1  Todd  and  Bowman,  Physiological  Anal.  Am.  Ed.  p.  417,  418. 

2  Untersuchungen ,  p.  111. 
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stripped  off,  leaving  the  capsule  entire;  he  therefore  regards  the  latter  to  consist 
of  two  laminae,  an  external  vascular  and  an  internal  serous ;  the  latter  being 
destitute  of  bloodvessels  like  other  serous  structures. 

The  bloodvessels  of  the  crystalline  capsule  contain  red  blood  in  the  foetal  state 
only,  or  at  farthest  in  the  lately-born  child.  They  shrink  up  quickly  after 
birth,  so  that  they  can  neither  be  seen  nor  injected.  Walther1  says  that  he 
succeeded  twice  in  injecting  vessels  in  both  parts  of  the  capsule  in  the  adult: 
they  were  cases  of  violently  inflamed  eyes,  and  the  vessels  of  the  cornea  were 
at  the  same  time  successfully  filled. 

Arnold2  found,  under  the  microscope,  a  fine  network  of  lymphatics  in  the 
inner  or  serous  portion  of  the  capsule. 

[Suspensory  Ligament  of  the  Lens. — There  intervenes,  between  the  vitreous 
and  the  choroid,  a  special  structure,  termed  by  Prof.  Eetzius  the  suspensory 
ligament  of  the  lens.  This  is  described  by  Dr.  Bowman  as  consisting  of  two 
layers:  1st,  a  tough,  granular,  milky-lo.oking  membrane,  clothing  the  inner 
surface  of  the  ciliary  body  within  the  choroidal  epithelium,  continuous  behind, 
at  the  ora  serrata ,  with  the  retina,  'but  clearly  not  nervous  in  structure,  and 
becoming  gradually  attenuated  and  lost  at  the  tips  of  the  ciliary  processes  as 
these  subside  into  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris  (Pig.  13,  e);  and,  2d,  of  an 
elastic,  transparent,  fibro-membranous  structure,  a  production  from  the  inner 
surface  of  the  first,  and  extending  as  far  as  the  capsule  of  the  lens  (Fig.  13,/). 
This  second  fibro-membranous  part  of  the  suspensory  ligament  is  the  main  sup¬ 
port  or  suspender  of  the  lens,  attaching  it  to  the  whole  circle  of  the  processes 
of  the  ciliary  body.  It  is  essentially  a  membrane,  which,  in  its  course  to  the 
lens,  assists  in  bounding  the  posterior  chamber  of  the  eye,  separating  the 
aqueous  humour  from  the  vitreous.  But  there  are,  in  connection  with  this 
membrane,  a  large  number  of  flat,  stiff,  elastic  fibres,  which  bend  angularly  like 
straws,  and  which  are  implanted  separately  into  the  capsule  of  the  lens. 

Thus  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  lens  commences  behind,  at  the  ora 
serrata ,  where  its  outer  or  granular  layer  seems  to  be  continuoussjMi  the  edge 
of  the  retina;  it  increases  in  substance  forwards  by  fibro-m^raralious  tissue 
derived  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  granular  layer,  which  ^pr  is  in  intimate 
union  with  the  ciliary  body  of  the  choroid;  and  it  finally/j^Xes'the  ciliary  pror 
cesses  near  their  summits  to  pass  to  the  anterior  part  capsule  of  the  lens, 

a  little  within  the  rim,  where  it  is  fixed.] 

Aqueous  Humour. — The  last  of  the  humourl^isjtnb  aqueous,  consisting  of  a 
few  drops  (three  to  five  grains)  of  clear  wateij^uia,  filling  the  interval  between 
the  cornea  and  the  crystalline  lens,  and  esc^pjog  when  the  cornea  is  punctured. 
The  space  between  the  cornea  and  the  gwstalline  lens  is  unequally  divided  by 
the  iris,  into  two  portionSj  called  the  /m| mfior  and  posterior  chambers  of  the  eye, 
or  of  the  aqueous  humour.  Ofii tjm^jtYhich  communicate  by  the  pupil,  the 
anterior  is  the  most  considerabldS^^consequently  contains  the  largest  quantity 
of  fluid.  Its  boundaries  are^b£#oncavity  of  the  cornea  and  the  iris.  The  pos¬ 
terior  chamber  is  formed  bttlje  uvea,  the  front  of  the  crystalline  capsule,  and 
a  portion  of  the  zonula>being  bounded  laterally  by  the  ciliary  processes,  the 
points  of  which  projecjNsQ  it.  The  uvea  seems  to  be  in  contact  with  the  crys¬ 
talline  capsule,  at  lftCyit;  is  separated  from  it  by  an  interval  which  is  not  dis¬ 
tinguishable  by^yG&nses;  but  if  the  eye  be  frozen,  a  small  pellicle  of  ice  will 
be  found  betv^^fche  uvea  and  the  -crystalline  lens.  This  contiguity  of  the 
parts  accounts  rer  the  adhesions  so  often  occurring  between  the  pupil  or  uvea, 
and  the.cajj&Hle,  under  inflammation. 


1  Venis  Ociili,  p.  18. 


Lib.  cit.  p.  113. 
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Some  anatomists  believe  that  the  surfaces  of  the  cavity  containing  the  aque¬ 


ous  humour,  are  covered  by  a  delicate  membrane  of  the  serous  class,  the  office 
of  which  is  to  secrete  that  fluid.  On  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea  it  may 
be  detected,  but  the  existence  of  such  a  membrane  cannot  be  demonstrated  on 
the  iris  or  crystalline  capsule.  The  iris,  uvea,  and  capsule,  forming  portions  of 
a  cavity  containing  watery  fluid,  have  smooth,  or  we  might  say  serous  surfaces : 
the  possession  of  such  a  surface,  however,  and  probably  even  the  power  of  serous 
or  other  exhalation,  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  existence  of  a  distinct  mem¬ 
branous  layer  admitting  of  direct  demonstration,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  the 
dura  mater,  and  the  articular  cartilages.1 

1  In  addition  to  the  writings  quoted  in  the  foregoing  description,  to  the  well-known 
standard  works  of  Zinn  and  Soemmerring,  and  the  recent  important  publications  of  Fr. 
Arnold,  the  following  may  be  referred  to  on  the  anatomy  of  the  eye : — 

The  article  Eye  in  the  Cyclopaedia  of  Dr.  Rees,  written  by  Mr.  Barnes,  of  Exeter. 

Dr.  Jacob’s  article  on  the  Eye,  in  the  Cyclopcedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Handbuch  der  Theoretischen  und  Praktischen  Augenheilkunde  of 
Professor  Rosas.  Vienna,  1830. 

Dr.  IV.  Soemmerring,  De  Oculorum  Hominis  Animaliumque  sectione  horizontali  Commen¬ 
tate  ;  cum.  fig.  Gottingse,  folio,  1818. 

Doellinger,  Illustrate  Ichnographica,  Oculi  Ilumani.  Wirceburgi,  1817. 


Ueher  das  Strahlen-bldttchen,  in  the  Acta  Novissima  Naturae  Curiosorum , 


tom.  ix. 

Salomon,  Beitrage  zur  Anatomie  des  Auges ,  in  Graefe  und  Walther’s  Journal ,  vol.  vii. 
Weber  in  Graefe  und  Walther’s  Journal  vol.  ii. ;  Ueber  die  wichtigsten  Theile  im 
menschlichen  Auge. 


■De  Motu  Iridis ,  4to.  1821. 


Various  Memoirs  of  Petit,  in  the  Mem.  de  V Acad,  des  Sciences ,  1723-1730. 

Several  papers  in  Ammon’s  Zeitschrift ,  Graefe  and  Walther’s  Journal ,  and  other  Ger¬ 
man  periodicals. 

[Wm.  Bowman,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  Lectures  on  the  Parts  concerned  in  the  Operations  on  the  Eye , 
and  on  the  Structure  of  the  Retina ,  <^c.  London,  1849. 


R.  B.  Todd  and  Wm.  Bowman.'  The  Ph\  dogy  of  Man.~\ 
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The  science  of  optics,  which  has  for  its  object  the  investigation  of  light  and 
colours,  and  their  relation-  to  the  organ  of  vision,  is  an  extensive  branch  of 
natural  philosophy,  and  would  occupy  a  large  space  if  adequately  illustrated. 
I  cannot  enter  at  length  into  such  a  subject,  and  shall  only  make  a  few  remarks 
respecting  the  physiology  of  the  eye,  confining  myself  to  such  topics  as  are 
most  interesting  in  reference  to  disease. 

The  nature  of  light  has  not  hitherto  been  clearly  explained ;  at  least,  among 
those  who  have  devoted  great  attention  to  the  subject,  diversity  of  opinion  still 
prevails.  For  our  present  purpose,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  adopt  the  generally 
received  notion  that  light  consists  of  an  extremely  subtile  matter,  emanating  in 
all  directions  from  luminous  bodies,  or  from  such  as,  not  being  themselves 
luminous,  are  illuminated  by  others,  and  proceeding  in  straight  lines,  to  which 
the  name  of  rays  is  technically  given. 

A  ray  of  light,  then,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  straight  line  drawn  from  any  lumin¬ 
ous  or  illuminated  body  to  the  eye  of  the  observer.  We  make  use  of  the  ex¬ 
pression  “rays  of  light,”  and  speak  of  the  various  affections  which  these  rays 
of  light  undergo,  so  familiarly,  that  we  bring  ourselves  at  last  to  believe  that 
we  are  designating  some  material  existence  which  has  been  clearly  demonstrated. 
Kays  of  light  are  to  be  considered  as  emanating  in  all  directions  from  any 
luminous  body.  Thus  a  candle  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  room^iA  the  whole 
of  the  room  with  light,  more  or  less  intense ;  if  we  take  any  imrabn  of  the  rays 
proceeding  from  it  they  will  represent  a  cone,  the  apex  ofj^Xen  is  in  the  flame 
of  the  candle :  from  this  central  point  the  rays  diverm*Ofeparating  from  each 
other  more  and  more  widely  as  they  proceed  to  aytfojtter  distance.  These 
lines  of  light  continue  to  diverge  to  whatever  exterftyfchey  may  proceed;  how¬ 
ever,  the  divergence  is  greatest  near  the  luminous:  B%dy,  becomes  less  and  less 
as  the  distance  increases,  and  when  the  sou<ce\rlight  is  very  remote,  we  are 
so  little  sensible  of  it,  that,  for  all  practiaiCbalculations,  the  rays  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  parallel;  hence  the  distinction  jff divergent  and  parallel  rays. 

The  extremely  subtile  nature  of  ligJ^CyJhat  is,  of  the  cause  of  those  phenom¬ 
ena  and  influences  which  form  the  smybft  of  optics,  makes  it  so  different  from 
the  ordinary  forms  of  grosser  m^g^Hat  it  is  not  easy  to  demonstrate  clearly 
its  material  nature;  yet  somqpy^the  affections  which  light  exhibits  bear  a 
strong  analogy  to  what  is  o^seiwncl  in  the  other  forms  of  matter.  Its  reflection 
is  one  of  these.  Light  fallmg'on  bodies  freely  permeates  some,  and  these  are 
called  transparent.  Otdfefjs,  on  the  contrary,  do  not  admit  it  to  pass  through 
them,  but  reflect  it,  these  are  called  opaque.  The  light  is  reflected,  or  it 
rebounds  from  the  surface  of  these  opaque  substances,  and  though  the  com¬ 
parison  may  scientifically  accurate,  the  occurrence  is  similar  to  the  re¬ 

bounding  of  Aa  npl  from  a  wall.  The  light  strikes  against  an  opaque  body; 


the  rays  re 
of  themn* 


jjnd  and  come  back  again  from  the  body  on  which  they  fell.  One 
fiiliar  instances  of  the  reflection  of  light  is  that  of  a  common  mir- 
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ror :  the  metallic  coating  behind  the  glass  reflects  the  rays  of  light,  which  come 
back  to  the  eyes  of  an  individual  standing  before  it,  and  represent  his  image  as 
if  it  were  behind  the  glass. 

Another  phenomenon  exhibited  by  light  is  that  called  refraction,  which 
literally  means  breaking.  The  rays,  under  certain  circumstances,  instead  of 
proceeding  in  straight  lines,  are  turned  aside,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  broken  or 
interrupted.  This  takes  place  whenever  they  pass  from  one  medium  into 
another  of  different  density.  If  they  travel  on  in  one  and  the  same  medium, 
they  invariably  pursue  a  straight  course  through  whatever  extent  of  space  they 
may  be  transmitted  to  the  eye  of  the  observer.  But  there  are  media,  which, 
though  they  agree  in  the  circumstances  of  being  transparent,  differ  very  much 
in  their  density;  for  instance,  air,  water,  and  glass.  When  the  light  passes 
from  a  rarer  into  a  denser  medium,  it  deviates  from  its  straight  course,  and  is 
drawn  towards  the  perpendicular,  or  towards  a  straight  line  drawn  through  the 
two  media  at  right  angles  to  their  line  of  contact.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
ray  passes  out  of  a  denser  into  a  rarer  medium,  it  is  turned  away  from  the  per¬ 
pendicular.  A  familiar  instance  of  this  phenomenon  is  afforded  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  which  a  straight  stick  exhibits,  when  one-half  of  its  length  is  immersed 
in  water;  it  appears  bent,  or  broken,  at  the  surface  of  the  water;  for  the  im¬ 
mersed  portion  is  seen  through  the  medium  of  refracted  light,  the  rays  which, 
on  entering  the  air,  have  been  drawn  away  from  the  perpendicular,  making 
the  object  appear  more  elevated  than  it  really  is,  and  causing  us  to  see  it  in  a 
wrong  position,  while  the  portion  in  the  air  is  seen  by  direct  rays,  and  there¬ 
fore  in  its  true  position. 

It  may  be  stated,  generally,  that  the  deviation  of  light  from  its  straight 
course  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  density  of  the  medium  into  which  it  passes ; 
water  refracts  more  powerfully  than  air,  glass  more  than  water,  and  the  dia¬ 
mond  more  than  glass;  but  in  the  case  of  the  diamond,  the  influence  of  another 
principle  is  observed,  viz.  the  more  inflammable  the  nature  of  the  body,  the 
greater  its  refraction.  Many  familiar  experiments  may  be  made  to  illustrate 
the  phenomenon  of  refraction;  one  of  the  most  common  that  of  putting  a 
piece  of  coin  in  a  basin,  on  the  ground,  and  retiring  t^'gudji  a  distance  that 
the  margin  of  the  basin  may  intercept  the  direct  view  coin ;  if  the  basin 

be  then  filled  with  water,  the  refraction  which  thef^fys  of  light,  proceeding 
from  the  coin  undergo  in  passing  from  the  wate^nto  the  air,  will  bring  the 
coin,  which  was  before  invisible,  into  view  aga^JS-we  see  it  by  refracted  light, 
and  consequently  not  in  its  true  situation^^^iect  being  exactly  the  same  as 
in  the  case  of  the  stick.  Light  coming  t^t^e\arth  from  the  heavenly  bodies 
is  refracted  by  the  terrestrial  atmospli<5$e,  and  increases  the  apparent  altitude 
of  all  these  bodies.  From  this  cause  ©  see  the  sun  before  it  has  risen  above, 
and  after  it  has  sunk  below  the  kprizon;  thus  the  day  is  lengthened  and  the 
night  shortened,  and  the  phenortfStfbn  of  twilight  is  produced. 

When  the  rays  of  light  fall  ^jjnMense,  transparent  body,  of  a  convex  surface, 
the  effect  of  the  refraction^wkcn  they  experienced  will  be  to  collect  and  unite 
them  together  into  one^^Jht,  at  a  certain  distance  behind  the  medium,  the 
degree  of  refraction  al^ch  point  of  the  convex  surface  depending  on  mathe¬ 
matical  rules,  calau^ted  from  the  nature  of  the  curve  on  which  the  rays  fall. 
The  most  familk^iflstance  of  this  optical  law  is  afforded  by  a  convex  glass. 
As  there  is  %  tfMe'connection  between  light  and  heat,  when  luminous  rays  are 
thus  brougMN^ether,  considerable  heat  is  produced,  sufficient,  if  the  sun’s  rays 
be  receiveikhpon  a  large  convex  glass,  to  burn  substances  placed  at  the  point  of 
union. ^Mlence  arose  the  first  application  of  the  Latin  term  focus  (fireplace)  to 
thi^fiftnt;  the  word  is  now  used  generally,  whether  heat  be  produced  or  not. 
-AXonfSave  glass  has  the  opposite  effect;  instead  of  uniting  the  rays  of  light,  it 
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separates  and  disperses  them;  hence;  optically  speaking,  rays  of  light  are  said 
to  he  collected  or  dispersed. 

The  transparent  structures  of  the  eye  have  the  effect  of  collecting  together 
the  rays  falling  on  the  surface  of  the  organ,  and  bringing  them  to  a  focus,  or 
point  of  tnion,  on  the  retina.  The  eye  may,  in  this  point  of  view,  be  regarded 
as  an  optical  instrument;  and  as  the  effect  of  different  transparent  media  on 
the  rays  of  light  may  be  calculated  mathematically,  the  density  and  ^configura- 
tion  of  the  media  being  previously  given,  we  may,  in  some  degree,  imitate  the 
composition  of  the  eye  artificially,  and,  by  putting  together  substances  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  density  and  configuration,  produce  an  instrument  which  will  refract,  collect, 
and  unite  the  rays  of  light  into  a  focus,  in  a  manner  nearly  similar  to  that  of 
the  living  eye.  When  we  say  that  the  eye  can  be  imitated  artificially,  it  must 
of  course  be  understood  that  this  can  be  effected  only  imperfectly.  It  is  true 
that  the  human  eye  is  an  optical  instrument,  but  it  is  so  perfectly  constructed, 
that  the  most  profound  theory  can  scarcely  appreciate  all  the  wonders  which  it 
exhibits,  and  the  most  exquisite  art  can  only  arrive  at  an  imperfect  imitation  of  it. 

The  business  of  vision  is  twofold,  consisting  first  of  the  mechanical  or 
optical  effect  produced  by  the  transparent  media  on  which  the  rays  of  light  fall, 
and  secondly,  of  the  impressions  on  the  nerve,  and  through  it  on  the  sensorium, 
by  which  the  mental  perception  of  external  objects  is  produced.  If  the  trans¬ 
parent  media  possess  a  given  density  and  a  given  configuration,  and  are  situated 
in  certain  relations  to  each  other  and  to  the  retina,  the  result  will  be  that  the 
rays  of  light  falling  upon  the  eye,  from  any  object  at  a  certain  distance,  will  be 
collected  together  into  a  focus  on  the  retina,  and  upon  that  part  of  the  retina 
will  be  represented  a  miniature  picture  of  the  objects  placed  before  the  eye; 
but,  in  this  representation,  the  objects  are  inverted,  or  upside  down. 


Fig.  37. 


We  can  prove,  by  calculatrffnMiat  the  effects  of  the  transparent  media  of  the 
eye  on  the  rays  of  light  woi»4*l)e  such  as  they  are  in  fact  found  to  be ;  the  re¬ 
sults  of  experiment  coin#jjp  perfectly  with  those  of  calculation,  and  the  proof 
is  easily  exhibited ;  sp#*tne  phenomena,  being  purely  mechanical,  take  place 
in  the  dead  just  a^  l^arfeotly  as  in  the  living  eye.  If  we  take  the  eye  of  an 
animal  recently ^del^  and  dissect  away  the  back  parts  of  the  sclerotic  and  cho¬ 
roid  coats,  so  a^s^expose,  without  wounding,  the  retina,  and  then  hold  it  up 
at  a  certain  ^ktance  from  the  candle,  we  shall  see  a  miniature  representation  of 
the  candWft^fyie  retina,  with  the  apex  of  the  flame  downwards.  The  flame  of 
the  ca^le  rs  seen  inverted  through  the  crystalline  lens.  If  an  eye  prepared  in 
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the  same  way  be  placed  in  a  hole  made  in  a  window-shutter,  an  inverted  minia¬ 
ture  picture  of  the  external  objects  is  seen  on  the  retina.1 

Magendie  describes  more  simple  methods  of  demonstrating  the  images  formed 
at  the  back  of  the  globe.  If  the  eye  of  a  rabbit,  pigeon,  owl,  or  small  dog,  in 
which  the  choroid  and  sclerotica  are  semitransparent,  having  been  deared  of 
fat  and  muscle  at  its  posterior  part,  be  held  with  the  cornea  towards  illuminated 
objects,  the  images  of  such  objects  will  be  seen  distinctly  at  the  back  of  the 
globe.  M.  Magendie  tried  the  experiment  with  eyes  of  the  albino  variety  of 
animals,  such  as  the  white  rabbit,  pigeon,  and  mouse,  in  whom  the  sclerotica 
and  choroid  are  very  thin  and  delicate.  The  images  in  this  case  were  particu¬ 
larly  clear ;  and  he  was  hence  led  to  make  various  trials  with  such  eyes,  in  order 
to  show  how  the  images  at  the  fundus  of  the  globe  are  affected  by  various  changes 
in  the  state  of  the  organ,  such  as  diminished  quantity  of  the  aqueous  humour 
or  its  entire  absence,  diminution  of  the  vitreous  humour,  removal  of  the  cornea 
and  crystalline.3 

These  are  the  general  effects  of  the  action  of  the  eye,  considered  as  an  optical 
instrument.  The  rays  of  light  fall  in  the  first  instance  upon  the  cornea,  which, 
being  a  convex  body,  of  greater  density  than  air,  exerts  a  refractive  force  upon 
them,  drawing  them  together,  so  that  if  they  were  continued  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion  and  medium,  they  would  meet  in  a  focus  at  a  certain  distance  behind  the 
retina.  All  the  rays  falling  upon  the  cornea  do  not  pass  through  it;  in  order 
to  permeate  it  they  must  strike  upon  the  part  within  a  certain  given  angle  (of 
about  forty-eight  degrees).  Those  which  fall  upon  it  more  obliquely,  are  re¬ 
flected  from  it,  and  produce  that  sparkling  appearance  which  characterizes  the 
living  eye,  and  which  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  into  portraits,  in  order  to  give 
them  a  character  of  life.  The  same  reflection  produces  the  image  which  we  see 
behind  the  cornea,  as  that  of  our  own  countenance,  when  we  are  examining  the 
eye,  or  that  of  an  opposite  window.  The  light,  having  been  refracted  by  the 
cornea,  passes  through  the  pupillary  opening,  which,  however,  transmits  that 
only  which  is  near  the  centre ;  the  lateral  rays,  striking  upon  th&  iris,  are  reflected 
from  it,  and  hence  the  peculiar  brilliancy  of  that  part.  Tltf^s  so  striking  in 
some  individuals,  that  their  eyes  are  literally,  not  mate&Chrically,  sparkling. 
The  degree  of  brilliancy  depends  upon  the  nature  ofj^MSurface  on  which  the 
rays  strike;  and  this  is  different  in  different  individuals.  When  the  iris  is 
altered  by  disease,  nothing  is  more  striking  tha%j^  change  in  this  respect ;  it 
no  longer  reflects  light  as  in  the  healthy  statc/Sra  the  eye  thus  acquires  a  pe¬ 
culiarly  dull  and  dead  expression. 

The  pupil  is  the  opening  through  whi|li  lignt  enters  the  dark  chamber  of  the 
eye ;  it  is  analogous  to  the  aperture  bywhich  light  is  admitted  into  the  optical 
instrument  called  a  camera  obscura tfte'interior  of  the  eye  is  a  dark  chamber, 
like  the  interior  of  suqh  an  instrmrajt. 

The  rays  of  light,  after  passingjkrough  the  pupil,  strike  upon  the  crystalline 
lens,  where  they  undergo  a^wfthlul  refraction ;  that  lens  being  the  principal 
agent  of  this  process.  Thevight  thus  refracted  is  ultimately  brought  to  a  focus 
on  the  concave  surfac^of  ifec  retina.  It  must  be  understood  that  lam  speaking 
of  light  proceeding  froWobjects  placed  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  eye,  and 
falling  upon  it  nr  a  way  as  to  produce  distinct  vision.  The  eye  is  subject, 
in  this  respect,  tePtffce  same  laws  which  are  applicable  to  all  optical  instruments. 


;he^&mpes  of  external  objects  on  the  retina  are  actually  seen  in  these  experiments 
notion  has  been  universally  received,  never,  that  I  know  of,  having  been 


t  As  the^ 
on  dead  ejJ 

questioned,  lliat  such  representations  are  formed  in  the  retina  of  the  living  eye.  Dr. 
Fnom^Jas  quoted  by  Mr.  Walker,  rightly  observes  that,  as  the  retina  is  transparent, 
the^ajs  l)f  light  will  pass  through  it,  and  consequently  no  picture  can  be  formed  on  it. 
^&nuie  Nervous  System,  p.  186. 

Precis  elementaire  de  Physiologie ,  ed.  2d,  p.  70. 
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It  can  only  distinguish  objects  with  accuracy  at  a  certain  distance;  and  though 


it  may  perceive  nearer  or  more  remote  objects  sufficiently  for  many  purposes, 
vision  without  or  beyond  a  certain  limit  ceases  to  be  distinct. 

I  have  stated  that  the  crystalline  lens  is  the  principal  agent  of  refraction; 
consequently  when  it  is  lost,  as  after  operations  for  cataract,  the  refractive 
powers  of  the  eye  are  greatly  weakened,  and  it  is  necessary  to  substitute  for  the 
lens,  which  has  been  removed  from  the  axis  of  vision  by  the  operation,  a 
glass  of  considerable  convexity,  even  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  vMon.  It  is 
difficult  to  appreciate  exactly  the  effect  which  the  crystalline  lens  produces  on 
the  rays  of  light,  in  consequence  of  its  peculiar  structure,  varying  in  density 
from  the  centre  to  the  circumference.  Opticians  represent  that  this  peculiarity 
renders  the  eye  achromatic.  Achromatic  means  colourless;  and  it  is  a  great  ob¬ 
ject  to  construct  optical  instruments,  such  as  telescopes,  microscopes,  &c.  in  such 
a  way,  that,  after  the  various  reflections  and  refractions  which  the  light  may  un¬ 
dergo,  the  object  may  be  represented  clear,  well  defined,  and  uninterrupted  by 
any  admixture  of  prismatic  colours.  The  decomposition  of  light  which  leads  to 
this  inconvenience,  takes  place  at  the  surfaces  of  the  glasses,  through  which  it 
passes.  If  the  lens  had  been  of  uniform  density  throughout,  and  as  firm  as  its 
central  portion,  there  must  have  been  a  reflection  at  both  its  surfaces,  rendering 
the  retinal  picture  indistinct;  but,  by  the  softness  of  its  exterior,  the  density  of 
its  surfaces  approximates  to  that  of  the  aqueous  and  vitreous  humours,  and  it 
refracts  without  reflecting  or  decomposing  any  of  the  light  which;  falls  on  it. 

The  rays  of  light,  in  passing  through  the  crystalline  lens,  undergo^decussation  ; 
hence  the  picture  represented  on  the  retina  is  inverted  [see  Fig.  37]:  This  is  a 
mere  optical  phenomenon,  not  depending  on  any  vital  action,  but  arising  from 
the  mode  in  which  the  rays  cross  each  other  in  their  passage  through  the  lens. 

The  refractive  power  of  the  vitreous  humour  is  less  than  that  of  the  crystalline; 
hence  it  gives  passage  to  the  converging  rays,  without  altering  them.1  This 
structure  fills  out  the  globe  to  the  requisite  magnitude,  affords  a  soft  medium 
on  which  the  retina  may  be  expanded,  and  keeps  that  nervous  expansion  at  the 
proper  distance  from  the  lens  and  other  parts  of  the  organ^(£|l^iding  it  so  as 
to  increase  its  extent,  and  thus  enlarge  the  field  of  vision.. 

The  retina  is  the  immediate  instrument  of  vision,  Harare  being  to  receive 
impressions  from  the  rays  of  light,  when  refracted^®*  collected  in  the  way 
already  described,  while  the  optic  nerve  conveys  tl^3e  impressions  to  the  senso- 
rium.  To  accomplish  these  purposes  properly, JffiVKght  must  be  applied  in  a 
certain  degree  of  strength ;  when  very  powerffi/Y^n  attempting  to  look  at  the 
sun,  a  painful  impression  is  produced ;  the  teyeNne  dazzled,  and  we  see  nothing. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  feeble  light  gives  us4|&y  imperfect  vision.  If  we  attempt 
any  occupation  requiring  accurate  sight, Nmh  insufficient  light,  an  uneasy  sen¬ 
sation  like  that  of  fatigue  will  comeJi^ln  the  eye  and  brow. 

Division  of  the  optic  nerve  e^fcgly  destroys  sight.  M.  Magendie  found 
that  the  same  effect  was  prodi^Mymviding  the  fifth  pair,  so  that  the  exercise 
of  the  sense  seems  to  require^l^  combined  action  of  the  two  nerves.  He  ob¬ 
served,  however,  that  th</re&»a  still  remains  partially  sensible  after  the  section 
of  the  fifth  nerve,  so  that\hr  animal  closed  the  lid,  when  brought  from  the  dark 
into  a  strong  light.3^Cj 

The  iris  can  enlaraSor  contract  its  pupillary  opening,  and  thus  regulate  the 
quantity  of  light^mitted  into  the  dark  interior  of  the  eye.  When  the  organ 

1  [Theoretl^Hy;  it  should  slightly  increase  their  convergency,  for  a  lens  has  the  power 
of  refracting  ami  causing  the  convergence  of  the  rays  of  a  cone  of  light,  not  only  on  their 
entrarmej^w^  a  rarer  medium  into  its  anterior  convex  surface,  but  also  at  their  exit  from 
Trijr  convex  surface  into  the  rarer  medium  ;  and  the  rays  of  light  are,  therefore, 
jsiurther  converged  on  entering  the  vitreous  humour.] 
cis  elementaire,  p.  83. 
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is  exposed  to  a  weak  light,  the  pupil  is  enlarged ;  when  to  a  strong  one,  it  is 
diminished ;  so  that,  in  the  living  eye,  if  the  quantity  of  light  be  altered,  cor¬ 
responding  changes  will  he  observed  in  the  dimensions  of  this  opening.  These 
alterations  are  effected  by  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  iris,  the  motions  of 
which  are  performed  from  the  ciliary  margin,  or  greater  circumference,  as  a 
fixed  point.  Here  the  iris  is  closely  attached  to  the  ciliary  body,  the  rest  of  the 
membrane  being  loose  and  movable.  The  iris  contracts,  or  is  rendered  nar¬ 
rower,  to  £Klate  the  pupil,  the  pupillary  margin  being  drawn  towards  the  ciliary 
edge ;  while  the  contraction  of  the  aperture  is  effected  by  the  pupillary  margin 
being  carried  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  ciliary.  These  phenomena  may 
be  observed  by  placing  a  person  opposite  to  a  window,  and  putting  the  hand 
between  his  eye  and  the  light ;  the  iris  will  contract  and  dilate  according  as  the 
light  has  free  access,  or  is  intercepted.  If  a  strong  light  be  suddenly  thrown  on 
the  eye,  the  pupil  will  be  considerably  contracted ;  a  painful  sensation  is  at  first 
experienced,  and  the  person  feels  dazzled ;  but  the  pupil  immediately  contract¬ 
ing,  shuts  out  the  offensive  quantity  of  light,  and  thus  moderates  the  effect  of 
its  sudden  influence  upon  the  organ.  When  the  eye,  after  having  been  exposed 
to  a  strong  light,  is  suddenly  submitted  to  a  much  weaker,  the  opposite  changes 
ensue ;  the  pupil  dilates,  and  the  effect  upon  the  individual,  when  he  is  first 
introduced  into  the  less  degree  of  light,  is  almost  to  blind  him  for  the  moment ; 
the  pupil,  however,  gradually  dilates,  so  as  to  admit  the  quantity  of  light  neces¬ 
sary  to  vision  in  the  new  situation.  The  degree  of  motion  in  the  iris,  and  the 
consequent  amount  of  change  in  the  dimensions  of  the  pupil,  vary  in  different 
individuals.  In  some  persons,  although  the  sensibility  of  the  optic  nerve  is  un¬ 
impaired,  and  vision  is  not  defective,  the  mobility  of  the  iris  is  very  slight. 

The  iris  exhibits  two  kinds  of  motion ;  the  independent ,  produced  by  the 
direct  influence  of  light,  in  its  various  degree  of  intensity,  on  the  eye;  and  the 
associated  or  sympathetic ,  which  takes  place  in  one  eye  when  not  exposed  to 
change,  in  harmony  with  the  movements  produced  in  the  other  iris  under  altera¬ 
tions  in  the  quantity  of  light.  These  are  so  far  distinct,  that  tthe  latter  often 
continues  when  the  former  is  at  an  end.  Sometimes  the  nerve  is  com¬ 

pletely  insensible  in  one  eye,  and  light  produces  no  eflecwjKJfctever  on  the  iris 
of  the  diseased  eye,  if  the  sound  organ  be  kept  carefultasJ&feed;  but  if  we  pro¬ 
duce  motion  in  the  iris  of  the  sound  eye,  by  varying^®*,  quantity  of  light,  cor¬ 
responding  motion  will  be  observed  in  the  iris  of  H^Jrseased  eye. 

The  changes  in  the  state  of  the  pupil  are  ire^produced  by  the  immediate 
influence  of  light  upon  the  iris ;  for,  if  we  strong  light  upon  that  part, 

taking  care  that  it  shall  not  enter  the  pupil,  W^eontraction  of  the  aperture  takes 
place.  The  iris  does  not  move,  the  pupio^not  altered,  unless  the  retina  be  in¬ 
fluenced.  Fontana1  bestowed  great  paiiJs  in  investigating  this  point  experi¬ 
mentally,  both  in  the  human  subjed^^d  in  animals,  varying  his  trials  in  many 
ways  so  as  to  avoid  all  sources  of  (aljacy.  The  result  of  his  experiments  clearly 
establishes  the  position  just 

We  are  thus  led  to  the  cmMision  that  the  motions  of  the  iris  are  caused  in¬ 
directly  through  the  infcel^  of  light  upon  the  retina.  The  phenomena  of 
disease  accord  with  thi^jjkw.  When  the  sensibility  of  the  retina  to  light  is 
impaired,  there  is  $  ^responding  imperfection  in  the  movements  of  the  iris, 
and  they  cease  alto^mer  when  the  nervous  expansion  has  become  completely 
insensible.  occasionally  meet  with  exceptions  in  this  respect,  which 

prevent  us  Jjd^Klaying  down  the  rule  that  the  action  of  light  upon  the  retina 
is  absoluteTr^hcessary  to  the  motions  of  the  iris.  In  some  instances,  not  merely 
of  partiak  but  complete  amaurosis,  not  only  does  the  iris  retain  some  power  of 
motiqpvb^t  occasionally  its  movements  are  perfect.  I  have  sometimes  seen 


Dei  moti  delV  Iride ,  Lucca,  1765,  chap.  i. 
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perfect  mobility  of  the  iris  in  amaurosis  caused  by  hydrocephalus,  where  the 
retina  has  been  completely  insensible,  so  that  the  patient  could  not  distinguish 
light  from  darkness.  The  phenomenon  in  question  is  not  confined  to  cases  of 
that  description.  Farther  particulars  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  the  chap¬ 
ter  on  amaurosis.  In  amaurosis  from  hydrocephalus,  the  cause  of  blindness  is 
in  the  sensorium,  not  in  the  retina  or  optic  nerve,  which  retain  their  perfect 
structure.  Perhaps  it  may  be  found  that  the  retina  is  not  the  seat  of  disease 
in  the  other  instances  of  amaurosis  accompanied  by  a  movable  state  £>f  the  iris. 

From  experiments  on  animals,  we  should  draw  the  inference  that  the  motions 
of  the  iris  are  directly  dependent  on  the  effect  which  variations  in  the  quantity 
of  light  produce  on  the  retina.  Division  of  the  optic  nerve  renders  it  motion¬ 
less.  Magendie  states  that  the  same  effect  is  produced  in  the  dog  and  cat  by 
dividing  the  nerve  of  the  fifth  pair.1 

Arnold  explains  the  associated  action  of  the  iris  by  the  union  that  exists  be¬ 
tween  the  two  nerves  of  the  third  pair  at  their  origin.  He  says  that  “  the 
nervus  oculo-motorius  arises  not  only  from  the  crus  cerebri,  but  also  from  the 
mass  between  the  two  crura,  the  substantia  perforata  media,  so  that  several  roots 
of  the  two  nerves  are  intimately  united  at  this  point.  I  consider  that  the  cor¬ 
responding  and  simultaneous  movement  of  the  two  irides  depends  on  this  union, 
as  the  unity  of  the  visual  organ  is  explained  by  the  junction  of  the  two  optic 
nerves  in  the  chiasma.”3 

The  size  of  the  pupil  varies  in  some  degree  according  to  the  distance  of  what 
we  look  at.  It  dilates  when  the  eye  is  directed  to  a  remote  object,  in  order  to 
admit  a  greater  quantity  of  light,  which  reaches  the  organ  in  a  less  intense 
state;  and  it  contracts  when  a  nearer  object  is  looked  at,  as  the  light  then  comes 
in  a  more  powerful  form.  These  alterations,  however,  according  to  distance, 
are  irregular  and  limited,  and  by  no  means  adequate  to  account  for  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  eye  to  different  distances.  The  quantity  of  light  influences  these 
changes  as  well  as  the  distance,  for  if  the  body,  although  extremely  remote,  be 
powerfully  luminous,  the  pupil  contracts,  as  in  looking  at  the  su^. 

During  sleep  the  pupil  is  contracted,  as  we  may  easily  coi^yfoce^  ourselves  by 
examining  the  pupil  of  a  sleeping  infant.  By  gently  elev«^'ng  the  upper  lid, 
we  can  examine  the  eye,  and  ascertain  the  state  of  the  pup^mhout  waking  the 
child.  Perhaps  we  should  not  have  expected  &  pnb^Twhat  we  find,  namely, 
that,  in  this  quiescent  state  of  the  organ,  accompa$m^  the  repose  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  senses  and  of  the  sensorium,  and  the  relax^Ctyf  of  the  voluntary  muscles, 
the  pupil  is  contracted :  it  is  very  small,  ancj^cftih^s  immediately  if  the  child 
wakes.  This  circumstance  was  particularly  \@wced  by  Fontana,  who  made 
observations  on  the  subject,  both  in  man  y*2kin  the  cat :  in  the  latter  he  some¬ 
times  found  the  pupil  quite  closed,  and  representing  a  mere  line.3 

When  the  nerve  of  the  third  from  which,  through  the  ophthalmic 

ganglion,  the  ciliary  nerves  are  nrjnkpally  derived,  is  paralyzed,  the  iris  is 
motionless,  and  the  pupil  is  A  have  seen  instances,  in  which  there  was 

paralysis  of  all  the  parts  suBfmpd  by  the  nerve  of  the  third  pair,  viz.,  three 
of  the  recti  muscles,  one^6f  th-^obliqui,  and  the  levator  palpebrae  superioris,  so 
that  the  upper  lid  could  no^e  elevated,  and  the  globe  was  drawn  outwards  by 
the  external  straight  u$3*scle ;  in  these  cases  the  pupil  has  been  largely  dilated. 
It  might  be  suspecte^tfKat  the  optic  nerve  was  insensible ;  but  we  shall  find  at 
least  in  some  (^f  tjh&e'cases,  that,  if  the  patient  looks  through  a  minute  opening 
in  a  card,  pr^&M^ig  what  may  be  called  an  artificial  contracted  pupil,  vision  is 
perfect. 

Bellacta4nay  and  some  other  narcotics,  when  applied  externally,  or  taken  in- 
ternaH^T^eT^der  the  iris  motionless,  and  largely  dilate  the  pupil.  This  condition 

1  elem.  p.  76.  2  Untersuchungen,  p.  80,  3  Lib.  cit.  chap.  ii. 
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of  the  part,  which  will  he  more  particularly  considered  hereafter,  in  treating  of 
internal  ophthalmic  inflammation,  was  called  paralysis  of  the  iris,  by  Himly, 
who  first  directed  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the  subject. 

The  pupil  is  dilated  in  the  complete  insensibility  of  cerebral  compression, 
whether  from  accident  or  apoplexy;  and  it  is  contracted  in  the  opposite  condi¬ 
tion  of  cerebral  excitement.  In  some  morbid  conditions  of  the  alimentary  canal 
it  is  enlarged ;  as  in  certain  cases  of  worms,  or  of  loaded  intestines.  It  is  per¬ 
manently  dilated  when  the  optic  nerve  is  completely  insensible,  in  most  cases ; 
it  will  probably  be  found,  in  the  instances  which  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  that 
the  iris  had  undergone  previous  change,  rendering  it  to  a  greater  or  less  degree 
insusceptible  of  dilatation. 

The  question  has  been  asked,  which  is  the  active  and  which  the  passive  state 
of  the  iris?  Contraction  of  the  pupil  has  generally  been  referred  to  action  of 
the  iris;  and  dilatation  of  the  opening,  taking  place  under  the  circumstances 
just  enumerated,  has  been  considered  to  imply  a  passive  state  of  the  organ. 
When  the  motions  of  the  iris  are  observed  in  the  living  eye,  we  can  hardly 
suppose  it  to  be  passive,  either  in  the  contracted  or  dilated  state  of  the  pupil ; 
and  we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  those1  who  have  held  the  opinion  that  it  is 
active  in  both  conditions  of  the  opening ;  that  the  contraction  is  effected  by 
change  in  the  lesser  circle,  while  dilatation  is  accomplished  by  the  outer  or 
radiated  portion  of  the  membrane.  The  pupil  is  found,  after  death,  in  the 
middle  state,  between  contraction  and  dilatation. 

The  nature  of  the  motions  exhibited  by  the  iris  has  been  a  subject  of  con¬ 
troversy,  which  is  not  yet  settled ;  and  it  is  immediately  connected  with  the 
question  respecting  the  intimate  structure  of  the  organ.  Motion  is  generally 
seen  in  the  animal  economy  as  an  attribute  of  muscular  structure ;  this  would 
account  for  the  opinion  entertained  by  many  that  the  iris  is  muscular.  The 
question  is,  in  a  great  measure,  a  verbal  one,  and  the  answer  will  depend  on  the 
notions  we  affix  to  the  expression^  muscularity  and  muscular  motion.  In  ex¬ 
ternal  appearance,  and  on  the  first  view,  the  iris  is  unlike  miy  other  muscle, 
whether  of  the  voluntary  or  involuntary  kind,  though  it  presents  an  obvious 
fibrous  arrangement,  both  on  its  anterior  and  posterior  sum$6.  *  On  the  former 
or  coloured  surface,  there  are  'evident  fibres  or  striae,  o^wradiated  disposition, 
converging  towards  the  pupil.  We  observe  in  this  ^p^mor  surface  an  evident 
division  into  two  parts ;  an  outer  or  larger,  an  inn^jjn*  smaller  circle ;  these  are 
generally  different  in  colour,  the  inner  being  usually  the  darkest,  and  not  un- 


le  exhibits  an  arrangement  of 
Circle,  divide  into  branches  unit- 


frequently  of  a  different  tint.  The  extern 
radiated  fibres,  which,  arriving  at  the  kmV 
ing  together  laterally,  so  as  to  form. undulated  line  of  division  between 
the  two  circles;  from  this  line  numeral*  straight  and  delicate  parallel  fibres 
proceed  to  the  pupillary  margin.  When  the  dark  pigment  has  been  washed  off 
the  uvea,  it  has  a  whitish  or  gfawsn  colour,  and  the  surface  is  composed  of 
straight  fibres,  converging  from  tKerciliary  to  the  pupillary  margin,  quite  unlike 
those  in  the  anterior  surfaG^yvfhe  iris  resembles  muscular  organs  in  its  great 
vascularity  and  large  ytpply/of  nerves.  The  latter,  which  are  very  numerous, 
and  as  abundant  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  iris  as  in  any  organ  of  the 
body,  come  from  lenticular  ganglion  and  from  the  nasal  branch  of  the 
ophthalmic,  andfFM ^between  the  sclerotic  and  choroid  coats,  where  we  meet 
with  them,  pnp»ttnng  round  the  former,  distinguished  by  the  contrast  of  their 
whiteness^J^tne  dark  ground  of  the  choroid. 

The  mhscillarity  of  the  iris  has  certainly  not  been  established  by  direct  ana- 
tomic^lVnvestigation,  although  much  pains  have  been  bestowed  on  the  inquiry, 
an  d  of  magnifying  powers  has  been  employed.  Indeed,  from  the  delicacy 

1  Rudolphs  Physiologie,  vol.  ii.  p.  217.  Arnold,  Untersuchungcn,  p.  75. 
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and  minuteness  of  the  parts,  the  subject  is  a  c&Sicult  one ;  and,  as  the  question 
turns  on  minute  circumstances  of  colour,  arrangement,  and  size,  the  observer 
easily  succeeds  in  seeing  that  which  his  previous  opinions  lead  him  to  wish. 
Thus  many  feel  quite  certain  that  the'  anterior  fibrous  arrangement  is  a  radiated 
muscle,  the  contractions  of  which  contract  the  iris  and  enlarge  the  pupil ;  and 
they  are  equally  positive  that  the  posterior  surface  of  the  organ  has  a  circular 
or  sphincter  muscle,  which  antagonizes  the  former.  I  have  already  cited  the 
strong  negative  testimony  of  Arnold,  whose  intimate  acquaintance  with  minute 
structure,  and  long  habit  of  microscopic  observation,  give  great  weight  to  his 
opinion. — See  ante ,  p.  59.  He  finds  in  the  iris  nothing  but  bloodvessels  and 
cellular  texture,  and  supposes  the  latter  to  possess  a  contractile  power;  by  means 
of  which  the  motions  of  the  iris  are  effected.  We  see  various  instances  where 
motion  exists  independently  of  muscular  structure,  as  in  the  integuments  gene¬ 
rally,  and  those  of  the  scrotum  more  particularly,  in  the  ureter,  and  perhaps  the 
urethra.  In  reference  to  this  subject  it  may  be  observed  that  the  iris  does  not 
contract,  like  other  muscles,  from  the  application  of  galvanism  or  electricity,  or 
from  mechanical  or  chemical  stimuli  after  death.  Nor  have  we  any  evidence 
that  it  possesses  sensibility. 

Some  have  supposed  that  the  movements  of  the  iris  may  depend  on  changes 
in  the  bloodvessels  which  enter  so  largely  into  its  composition ;  that  it  may  be 
susceptible  of  a  kind  of  erection,  and  of  collapse.  Not  a  particle  of  conclusive 
and  satisfactory  evidence  has  been  adduced  on  this  point ;  while  the  supposed 
changes  in  the  bloodvessels  are  clearly  negatived  by  direct  observation  of  the 
part  in  the  albino  and  white  rabbit. 

[Recent  investigations,  of  which  an  account  will  be  found  at  p.  59,  et  seq ., 
seem  to  have  proved  the  muscular  structure  of  the  iris.] 

As  the  nerves  of  the  iris  are  derived  principally  from  the  ophthalmic 
ganglion,  its  movements  are  automatic  :  some  ciliary  branches,  however,  are 
furnished  by  the  nasal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic.  Certain  individuals  are  said 
to  have  had  the  power  of  moving  the  iris  voluntarily.  The  inftuenct)  in  these 
cases  must  have  been  indirect,  as  in  the  rare  examples  where  a  similar  power 
has  been  said  to  exist  over  the  motions  of  the  heart.  MijpEtoiE  mentions  an 
experiment,  which  shows  how  the  iris  may  move  indirec^^hd  also  exemplifies 
the  contraction  of  the  pupil  caused  by  looking  at  near^^Cts.  Having  selected 
a  person  with  very  movable  iris,  he  places  a  sheet  ^npiper  at  a  certain  distance 
from  the  eye,  and  observes  the  state  of  the  pumlQHe  then  directs  the  person 
to  read  small  characters  written  on  the  paperjfwi^but  moving  the  head  or  eyes : 
the  pupil  immediately  contracts,  and  the  &are"’of  contraction  lasts  as  long  as 
the  effort  is  continued.1  /"V* 

Distinct  vision  requires  not  only  perfectly  pellucid  humours,  and  a  clear  im¬ 
pression  of  the  object  on  the  retina^feyf  also  that  the  interior  of  the  eye  should 
form  a  perfectly  dark  chamber,  / 
tributes  to  form 
choroid,  ciliary  processes, 
are  coloured  by  the  da/lT  jftgment,  vision  requires  much  light,  and  he  sees 
badly  in  the  dark.  Annuls,  on  the  contrary,  have  part  of  the  internal  sur¬ 
face  of  the  choroid  <(ti£wjtapetum)  light,  and  capable  of  reflecting  the  luminous 
rays.  Those  rays^TOich  the  dark  human  choroid  absorbs,  are  reflected  by  the 
tapetum  of  the^0^mil,  and  again  strike  the  retina,  thus  producing  a  greater 
impression  ^$vess  light,  a  circumstance  of  great  importance  to  those  which 
feed,  and  pi^wb  their  prey,  by  night.  The  herbivorous  tribes,  in  many  cases, 
go  on  feeing  in  the  dark ;  the  carnivora  are  drowsy  and  inactive  by  day,  and 
go  oi^^^ipply  themselves  with  food  at  night.  The  reflection  of  light,  from 
th^apStum,  gives  a  luminous  appearance  to  the  eyes  of  animals  in  the  dark; 


1  Ft  ids  elementaire ,  p.  75. 
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the  pupil  is  dilated,  and  the  reflected  light  is  of  the  same  colour  as  the  tapetum. 
This  is  a  fact  of  familiar  observation  in  the  cat,  where  the  bright  yellow  of  the 
tapetum  renders  the  phenomenon  very  conspicuous.  In  our  own  species,  indi¬ 
viduals  with  light  choroids  see  in  weak  light  better  than  those  in  whom  the 
membrane  is  dark.  The  light  of  day  is  too  powerful  for  the  albino ;  it  dazzles 
him  and  obscures  his  vision.  If  he  attempts  to  examine  any  object  in  the  full 
glare,  he  knits  and  draws  down  his  brows,  and  keeps  his  lids  almost  shut.  In 
twilight,  however,  he  sees  clearly,  and  he  has  tolerable  vision  even  in  the  dark. 
The  ferret,  which  has  no  pigment,  is  a  kind  of  subterraneous  animal,  following 
its  prey  under  ground ;  and  the  rabbit,  in  which  the  same  deficiency  so  often 
occurs,  requires,  from  its  habits  of  life,  a  similar  kind  of  vision.  The  albino 
variety  is  very  common  in  the  domestic  mouse,  which  passes  its  life  almost  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  dark. 

The  situation  of  the  impression  on  the  retina  is  at  the  intersection  of  the  optic 
axis  with  that  nervous  expansion.  The  optic  or  visual  axis  is  a  straight  line 
drawn  through  the  centre  of  the  cornea,  pupil,  lens,  and  vitreous  humour,  and 
consequently  meeting  the  retina  at  the  centre  of  the  posterior  hemisphere  of  the 
globe ;  the  light  refracted  by  the  cornea  and  lens  will  come  to  a  focus  at  this 
point.  In  order  to  see  an  object  perfectly,  it  must  be  so  placed  that  the  rays 
proceeding  from  it  may  be  collected  in  this  situation,  which  seems  to  be  more 
sensible  than  the  rest  of  the  retina.  Under  other  circumstances  an  imperfect 
image  is  formed,  and  the  farther  the  objects  are  placed  from  the  direction  of  the 
visual  axis,  the  greater  is  this  imperfection,  until  at  last  vision  is  not  affected. 
The  limits  of  its  exercise  around  the  visual  axis  correspond  with  the  external 
boundaries  formed  by  the  surrounding  parts  of  the  face  :  the  greatest  scope  is 
outwards,  the  next  downwards,  then  inwards,  and  the  most  confined  range  is 
upwards;  thus  we  have  the  widest  extent  of  vision  in  those  directions  in  which 
the  greatest  number  of  objects  occur.  The  retina  is  much  more  extensive  than 
the  field  of  vision;  indeed,  a  considerable  portion  of  it  is  so  placed  that  the  light 
going  through  the  transparent  media  of  the  eye  can  never  be  bi^Aght  to  a  focus 
°n  it. 

The  visual  axis  strikes  the  retina  externally  to  the  terrffjmfction  of  the  optic 
nerve,  which  is  placed  nearer  to  the  nasal  than  to  the  temtf&SjSi  side  of  the  globe. 
The  entrance  of  the  nerve  through  the  choroid,  which^ajfjears  as  a  small,  round, 
white  spot,  on  the  interior  of  the  globe,  is  called  poMurpticus,  and  is  said  to  be 
insensible ;  if  it  be  so,  we  understand  why  the  ne^aoid  not  penetrate  the  tunics 
in  the  centre.  We  certainly  should  not  hav/suipfcsed,  a  priori,  that  this  part 
could  be  destitute  of  sensibility;  for  the  foerTOis  matter,  which  is  thinly  and 
widely  expanded  in  the  retina,  is  here  coirratatrated  into  a  small  spot.1  Experi¬ 
ments,  however,  are  cited  in  proof  of  tta  nret,  and  they  show,  at  all  events,  that 
there  is  an  insensible  spot  not  far  rejjMjjted  from  the  axes  of  vision.  Some  com¬ 
plicated  means  of  bringing  the  liglitjto  bear  on  the  porus  opticus  of  each  eye, 
at  the  same  time,  are  detailed^sJwrEs  on  natural  philosophy.  The  fact  may, 
however,  be  exhibited  by  a  nraJ^imple  process.  Stretch  out  your  arms  at  full 
length,  with  your  thumt/^epended  and  close  together;  shut  one  eye  (say  the 
left),  and  keep  the  otherSfcKtdfastly  fixed  on  the  left  thumb;  keeping  the  left 
hand  steady,  and  the<Sfht  eye  fixed  on  it,  move  away  the  right  hand  slowly 
towards  the  side;  ttraS'ight  thumb  will  be  lost  for  a  moment,  at  a  certain  dis¬ 
tance,  and  theji  into  view  again. 

Calculatio^Q^e  been  made  of  the  size  of  the  retinal  picture;  that  it  must 
be  extremel^mall,  is  obvious.  A  landscape,  of  miles  in  length  and  breadth, 
with  its  JJUs,  woods,  rivers,  houses,  cattle,  and  all  the  endless  details  belonging 
to  thS^Pyid  a  thousand  other  objects,  is  painted  in  a  membranous  space  not 
than  the  finger-nail,  by  means  of  light  let  in  at  an  aperture  (the  pupil) 


larj 

,0 


[!  The  cause  of  the  insensibility  of  this  spot  has  been  explained  at  p.  70.] 
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often  not  larger  than  a  pin’s  head.  No  part*  of  the  animal  economy  is  more 
calculated  to  excite  our  surprise  and  admiration  than  the  contemplation  of 
results  so  multiplied,  varied,  and  important,  produced  by  means  so  simple  and 
apparently  trivial.  In  the  section  of  a  gilt  silver  wire  we  can  distinguish  the 
gold,  when  its  thickness  does  not  exceed  the  110,000,000th  part  of  an  inch. 
How  shall  we  calculate  the  size  of  the  image  on  the  retina? 

Physiologists  have  been  much  puzzled  by  the  inverted  image  on  the  retina, 
and  have  endeavoured  to  explain  how,  in  spite  of  this,  we  see  things  in  their  true 
position.  It  must  he  observed,  that  everything  we  see  is  painted  inverted  on 
the  retina,  and  the  problem  is,  to  find  out  how  we  avoid  the  error  that  would 
apparently  be  produced  from  this  cause,  and  see  all  external  objects  in  their 
true  relation  to  ourselves.  Buffon,  Condillac,  and  others,  boldly  assert  that 
we  actually  see  them  inverted;  that  they  appear  at  first  upside  down;  that  touch 
corrects  the  mistake,  and  that  by  habit  at  last  we  see  them  in  their  true  position. 
Not  a  single  fact  can  be  adduced  in  proof  of  this  position;  on  the  contrary,  all 
our  observations  on  infants,  on  persons  born  blind  and  restored  to  sight,  on  the 
newly-hatched  bird,  and  the  newly-born  calf,  foal,  lamb,  and  other  animals, 
clearly  prove  that,  in  respect  of  relative  position  to  themselves,  their  vision 
leads  them  into  no  error.  If  we  see  everything  inverted,  and  have  to  depend 
merely  on  experience  and  habit  for  rectifying  so  essential  an  error,  the  correc¬ 
tion  could  apply  only  to  objects  seen  repeatedly;  but  we  see  new  objects  just  as 
correctly,  in  relation  to  ourselves,  as  those  with  which  we  are  most  familiar. 
We  judge  of  situation  by  the  direction  in  which  the  luminous  rays  reach  the 
eye ;  in  obedience  to  this  law,  we  shall  refer  the  upper  and  lower  end  of  an 
object  to  their  real  places,  although  the  rays  strike  on  the  respectively  opposite 
parts  of  the  retina.  On  the  same  principle  we  often  err  in  the  situation,  and  no 
length  of  experience  rectifies  the  error.  We  see  our  own  image  behind  the 
mirror;  we  see  it  lengthened,  shortened,  inverted,  according  to  the  form  of  the 
mirror;  and  we  see  the  stick,  which  we  well  know  to  be  straight,  crooked  when 
it  is  half  immersed  in  water.  The  notion  of  naturally  seeing  things  inverted 
arises  from  a  partial  view  of  the  subject;  as. if  vision  were  psjjformed  in  the 
orbit;  as  if  the  sensorium  were  just  behind  the  retina.  TheHpfcprSssion  on  the 
retina  is  only  one  of  many  conditions  belonging  to  vision. C^ponsider  the  long 
course  of  the  nerve  in  the  orbit;  its  passage  within  thej^lill,  and  the  junction 
with  that  of  the  other  side ;  its  complicated  connec|ion^with  various  cerebral 
parts.  The  original  impression  may  be  modified  mOjrany  ways  that  we  know 
nothing  of,  before  the  ultimate  effect  is  produpe^w  the  sensorium.  That  an 
action  on  the  retina  should  let  into  our  minds\g^  tne  boundless  extent  and  di¬ 
versity  of  visual  perceptions,  is  indeed  unSfaelligible  to  us  as  to  the  mode  of 
accomplishment ;  but  the  communication  knowledge  of  true  position  by  an 
inverted  retinal  image,  is  neither  moremor  less  difficult  to  comprehend  than  the 
mental  perception  produced  by  impra&sWn  on  the  nerves  of  any  other  sense. 

Philosophers  have  given  a  simiM^^^iution  of  single  vision  with  the  two  pic¬ 
tures,  one  in  each  eye.  The  SmCulty  here  has  arisen  from  our  tracing  the 
exact  impression  on  the  nejweQacl  finding  it  to  be  a  picture.  Is  there  not  just 
an  equal  difficulty  in  single^ hearing  with  two  ears  ?  single  thinking  with  a 
double  brain?  and  theiungiole  perception  of  a  single  object  with  impressions 
on  thousands  of  cufcyrcSrs  nerves  ?  Here  again  philosophers  have  confidently 
asserted  that  we  jqA$rally  see  double;  that  touch  gradually  teaches  us  that 
objects  are  sinek^hid  habit  at  last  makes  us  see  them  so.  We  have  not  a 
shadow  of  p^^«b  support  so  strange  an  assertion,  while  we*  collect  clear  evi¬ 
dence  fromtinftints,  cataract  cases,  and  young  animals,  that  they  naturally  see 
objects^«&*|  from  the  first.  Experience  is  of  no  use  when  an  error  is  really 
mad^:  n*4ensorial  affections,  accompanied  with  strabismus,  in  displacement  of 
one  §M>e,  or  by  pushing  one  eye  aside  with  the  finger,  double  vision  is  pro- 
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duced,  and  continues  as  long  as  the  cause  lasts,  in  spite  of  our  perfect  knowledge 
that  the  objects  thus  seen  double  are  really  single. 

The  opinion  has  been  advanced,  that,  in  the  attentive  exercise  of  vision,  when 
we  look  at  objects  to  examine  them  carefully,  one  eye  only  is  employed,  al¬ 


though  both  may  be  open,  and  apparently  directed  towards  the  object  thus  ex¬ 


amined.  v  A  familiar  experiment  is  adduced  in  proof :  placing  any  object,  for 
instance  a  pencil,  between  himself  and  a  candle,  let  a  person  bring  the  pencil 
and  flame  into  a  line,  with  both  eyes  open ;  then  let  him  close  one ;  if  it  is  the 
weak  eye,  the  flame  and  pencil  are  still  seen  in  a  line  as  before ;  if  it  is  the 
stronger,  the  flame  of  the  candle  seems  to  move  aside,  and  is  now  seen  out  of 
the  line  with  the  pencil. 

In  opposition  to  this  view  Magendie  mentions  an  experiment  to  prove  that 
an  object,  though  it  appears  single,  is  seen  at  the  same  time  by  both  eyes. 
Keceive  the  image  of  the  sun  in  a  darkened  chamber;  take  two  thick  glasses, 
each  of  them  presenting  one  of  the  prismatic  colors,  and  place  them  before  your 
eyes.  If  you  have  good  sight,  and  eyes  of  equal  strength,  the  image  of  the 
sun  will  appear  of  a  dirty  white,  whatever  may  be  the  color  of  the  glasses.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  one  eye  be  much  stronger  than  the  other,  the  solar  image  will 
be  of  the  same  colour  with  the  glass  before  the  strongest  eye.1 

The  concurrence  of  the  two  eyes  is  generally  necessary  for  accurate  vision, 
and  especially  for  judging  of  distance.  The  difficulty  of  snuffing  a  candle, 
when  we  close  one  eye,  is  well  known.  Magendie  mentions  that  a  person  whom 
he  knew,  and  who  had  lost  one  eye,  was  obliged  for  several  months  to  proceed 
slowly  and  in  a  groping  manner  to  take  hold  even  of  objects  within  his  reach. 
He  mentions  the  following  experiment  in  illustration  of  the  subject:  Suspend  a 
ring  by  a  thread;  take  a  long  rod  with  a  hook  at  the  end;  place  yourself  at  a 
proper  distance,  and  endeavour  to  carry  the  hook  through  the  ring.  If  both  eyes 
are  open,  you  will  succeed  every  time.  Shut  one  eye,  and  you  will  succeed  no 


Fig.  38. 


the  p< 


J /  \  with  both  jyes  open.2 

Wr  p  //  ■'  P  \\  Mfevfcnnot,  therefore,  account  for 

f  >  -/  fy  of  vision  on  the  supposition 


Arnold’s  fourth  plgf€^  it  will  be  found  that  three  orders  of  fibres  can  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  eaokNjfgrve,  before  and  behind  the  united  portion,  and  in  the 


the  chiasm^js^  fibres  of  the  right  tractus  opticus  going  to  the  left  optic  nerve, 
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and  vice  versa.  The  exterior  fibres  of  each  tractus  pass  along  the  corresponding 
sides  of  the  chiasma,  and  are  continued  to  the  outer  side  of  their  respective 
nerves,  not  joining  together  in  any  way.  The  posterior  fibres  of  the  chiasma 
represent  an  arch,  of  which  the  concavity  is  turned  backwards;  they  are  con¬ 
tinued  on  each  side  along  the  inner  margins  of  the  tractus  optici,  thus  uniting 
the  cerebral  portions  of  the  nerves,  without  being  connected  to  the  orbital  parts 
(Jibrse  arcuatse  cerebrates').  The  front  fibres  form  a  similar  arch,  of  which  the 
concavity  is  forwards,  and  are  then  continued  along  the  inner  side  of  the  orbital 
portions  of  the  nerve  (( fibrse  arcuatse  orbitales)  ;  so  that  they  unite  these  parts  of 
the  optic  nervous  apparatus,  without  going  to  the  brain. 


[The  eye  has  thus  far  been  regarded,  principally,  as  a  dioptric1  instrument, 
that  is,  in  reference  to  its  power  of  transmitting  the  rays  of  light  to  the  retina 
and  so  refracting  or  collecting  them  as  to  form  images  of  external  objects  on 
that  part.  This  is  undoubtedly  its  especial  function — that  for  which  it  was 
designed — nevertheless,  all  the  rays  of  light  which  impinge  upon  these  transparent 
textures  are  not  transmitted,  some  of  them  are  reflected  (see  p.  84),  and  these 
catoptric  phenomena,  though  merely  incidental,  are  worthy  of  consideration,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  they  afford  important  diagnostic  signs  in  certain  affections  of  the  organ. 

It  has  been  stated  (p.  81)  that  when  light  falls  upon  some  surfaces,  instead 
of  passing  through  them,  it  is  reflected  or  rebounds  from  their  surface.  In  such 
cases  the  angle  of  reflection  is  always  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence,  and  this 
is  true  whether  the  reflecting  surface  is  plain,  convex,  or  concave. 

Images  formed  by  a  plane  reflecting  surface,  are  equal  and  similar  to  the 
objects,  and  appear  at  the  same  distance  behind  the  plane  that  the  objects  are 
before  it. 

Images  formed  by  a  convex  reflecting  surface,  always  appear  behind  it,  and 
they  are  erect  and  smaller  than  the  objects  they  represent.  The  greater  the 
convexity  of  the  mirror2  the  nearer  and  smaller  appears  the  image.  When  the 
object  is  moved  laterally,  the  image  moves  in  the  same  direction.  As  the  ob¬ 
ject  is  approached  to  the  mirror,  the  image  approaches  also,  and^fce  versa ;  and 
the  nearer  the  object  is  approached  to  the  mirror  the  less  is  the  diminished. 

Images  formed  by  a  concave  reflecting  surface,  when  th/D^pbject  is  placed 
further  from  it  than  its  principal  focus,  appear  before  it  dhtf^phed  and  inverted. 

The  cornea  and  anterior  and  posterior  crystalline  ^J^hle  reflect  images  of 
luminous  bodies  in  accordance  with  these  laws.  It^fc/iighted  candle  be  held 
before  a  healthy  eye,  three  images  of  it  are  visibha^Cv))  upright  and  one  inverted. 

The  cornea  presenting  a  regular,  polished,  \cmwh:  surface,  reflects  an  erect 
and  diminished  image,  which  moves  in  the  sara  direction  as  the  candle  when  this 
latter  is  carried  laterally.  A  reflection  place  from  each  surface  of  the 

cornea,  but  the  thinness  of  this  coat  renders  the  interval  between  the  image  so 
small,  that  they  appear  as  one.  If,  h^Bjver,  a  candle  be  held  before  a  common 
watchglass,  the  two  images  may^^^fllly  distinguished. 

The  anterior  crystalline  capsuhs^fi^ving  a  surface  similar  to  the  cornea,3  reflects 
a  similar  image.  This  imagejis,  however,  larger,  being  magnified  by  the 
aqueous  humour  and  corn<|iSrough  which  it  is  seen.  It  is  also  much  paler 
and  less  distinct,  owiqg^o  tne  manner  in  which  the  rays  are  refracted  or  dis¬ 
persed  in  passing  from^&Sse  denser  media  into  the  air. 

The  posterior  cj^tatline  capsule  presents  a  concave  surface — the  image  re¬ 
flected  from  it  isuftmrted,  diminished,  appears  before  it,  and  moves  in  a  direction 


1  [Instruments >hich  operate  on  light  by  refraction  are  termed  dioptric ,  from  ha,  through, 
and  07rTcucu£&ee  ;  those  which  operate  on  light  by  reflection  are  termed  catoptric ,  from 
1  afid  onrofxai,  I  see. 

ur&ces  of  a  regular  form  which  reflect  images  are  termed  mirrors, 
aing  to  Dr.  Mackenzie  ( Physiology  of  Vision,  p.  73),  the  curvatures  of  the  anterior 
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opposite  to  that  of  the  candle  when  the  latter  is  carried  laterally  in  front  of  the 
eye.  This  image  is  the  smallest  of  the  three,  being  reflected  from  the  surface 
of  smallest  curvature,  its  radius  of  curvature  being  about  ^ths  of  an  inch ; 
whilst  that  of  the  other  surfaces  is  |fths,  as  already  stated.  This  image  is 
very  bright  and  distinct,  and  appears  anterior  to  that  formed  by  the  anterior 
crystalline  capsule,  but  posterior  to  the  corneal  image.  The  position  of  these 
images  being  so  regulated  by  the  curvatures  and  relative  position  of  the  reflect¬ 
ing  surfaces. 

The  images  will  be  seen  most  distinctly  when  the  pupil  is  well  dilated,1  the 
room  darkened,  and  the  observer  seated  in  front  of  the  patient,  so  that  he  may 
look  down  into  the  eye  rather  than  up.  A  candle  should  be  used  which  burns 
steadily  and  does  not  blaze  much. 

When  the  curvatures  of  the  reflecting  surfaces  become  altered,  or  the  trans¬ 
parency  of  these  or  the  intervening  humours  are  diminished,  corresponding 
changes  take  place  in  these  images,  or  they  become  obliterated,  and  thus  fur¬ 
nish  most  valuable  diagnostic  signs,  as  will  be  more  particularly  pointed  out  in 
the  chapters  on  these  affections.  To  appreciate  the  changes  referred  to,  it  is 
essential  that  the  observer  should  be  perfectly  familiar  with  the  natural  appear¬ 
ances  of  the  images,  and  for  this  purpose  he  must  carefully  study  them  as  seen 
in  the  healthy  eye.3] 


ANATOMY  OF  THE  APPENDAGES  OF  THE  EYE. 

^jf^it,  the  muscles  of 
e  eyebrows ,  the  eye - 
connects  the  globe  to 
fete,  distribute,  and  con- 
ubricate  it,  the  lachrymal 


The  appendages  of  the  eye  consist  of  the  parts  which 
the  globe ;  of  those  which  cover  externally  and  protect. 
lids ,  and  their  muscles ;  of  the  mucous  membrane 
the  eyelids,  the  conjunctiva;  of  the  organs,  which' 
vey  away  from  the  surface  of  the  eye  such  fluirf^G 

organs ,  or  apparatus.  They  are  sometimes  c^vitfecr  into  the  orbital  and  facial 
appendages,  the  eyelids  and  eyebrows  fontmig  part  of  what  is  called  the  face, 
and  the  muscles  and  other  parts  being  cq^jmied  in  the  cavity  of  the  orbit. 

Muscles.  [Fig.  39.] — The  globe  ofl^heeye  is  moved  by  six  muscles,  four  of 
which,  namely,  the  recti  or  straighWnuscles,  are  nearly  alike,  and  very  simple 
in  their  origin  and  arrangementxv¥gby  arise  from  the  margin  of  the  foramen 
opticum,  at  the  bottom  of  tto^omt,  pursue  a  straight  course,  and  are  inserted 
by  broad,  but  thin  and  %t Symons,  into  the  sclerotic  coat ;  they  closely  em¬ 
brace  the  optic  nerve  at  ftieijorigin,  surround  it  more  loosely  in  their  progress, 
and  include  the  globe  J^etWeen  their  tendinous  expansions,  being  situated  re¬ 
spectively  above,  belajwjjfcn  the  outside  and  inside  of  the  nerve  and  globe.  These 
four  muscles  move(^y  globe  in  the  four  directions  of  their  course,  or  in  the  in¬ 
termediate  direcromi,  when  the  actions  of  two  are  combined. 

surface  of  tlie^rnea  and  of  the  anterior  crystalline  capsule  are  the  same,  the  radius  of 
curvature^\each  being  thirteen-fortieths  of  an  inch ;  other  authorities  consider  the  cur- 
vaturc^/TMlre  latter  rather  the  smaller.  These  curvatures,  however,  vary  in  different  in- 
divi^ialWna  in  the  same  individual  at  different  periods  of  life. 

may  be  effected  by  the  application  of  belladonna,  stramonium,  &c. 

See  American  Journ.  Med.  Sci.  Aug.  1838,  p.  494,  May,  1839,  p.  255,  &c.] 


Diagram  illusti 
Muscles  seem 
lution.  &«lT] 
inferior  refold 


the  Axes  of  Revolution  on  which  the  Eyeball  is  moved  by  its  different  Muscles.  The 
ve  are  in  a  state  of  equilibrium,  a  a.  The  parallel  optic  axes,  c  c.  The  centres  of  revo- 
of  revolution  for  the  oblique  muscles,  d  d.  The  axes  of  revolution  for  the  superior  and 
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There  are  two  oblique  muscles,  the  superior  and  inferior.  These  are  situated 
obliquely  with  respect  to  the  globe,  and  give  it  a  rotary  motion  downwards  and 
outwards  (obliquus  superior),  or  upwards 

and  inwards  (obliquus  inferior)  ;  acting  FlS-  39. 

together,  they  turn  the  eyeball  towards 


the  nose. 

The  use  of  the  recti  muscles  is  obvious ; 
they  are  voluntary  agents  connected  with 
the  office  of  the  retina.  They  can  move 
the  globe,  in  obedience  to  the  will,  so  as  to 
direct  the  visual  axes  [Fig.  40]  successive¬ 
ly  to  the  various  parts  of  any  object  which 
we  are  desirous  of  surveying.  They  can 
carry  the  globe  into  every  situation,  in 
which  the  surrounding  bony  promi¬ 
nences  admit  of  vision  being  exercised. 
When  a  greater  extent  of  motion  is  re¬ 
quired,  we  direct  the  optical  axes  to  the 
object,  by  turning  the  whole  head. 

The  effect  of  the  obliqui  is  by  no  means 
so  apparent.  They  have  been  called  cir - 
cumagents  or  amatorii ,  having  been  prob¬ 
ably  regarded  as  muscles  of  expression, 
and  supposed  to  be  subservient  to  the 
motions  which  take  place  in  ogling.  We 
find  them,  however,  in  the  eyes  of  ani¬ 
mals,  which  certainly  do  not  make  love 


A  view  of  the  Muscles  of  the  Eyeball,  taken 
from  the  outer  side  of  the  Right  Orbit.  1.  A  small 
fragment  of  the  sphenoid  bone  around  the  entrance 
of  the  optic  nerve  into  the  orbit.  2.  The  optic 
nerve.  3.  The  globe  of  the  eye.  4.  The  levator 
palpebrae  muscle.  5.  The  superior  oblique  muscle. 
6.  Its  cartilaginous  pulley.  7.  Its  reflected  tendon. 
8.  The  inferior  oblique  muscle;  a  piece  of  its  bony 
origin  is  broken  off.  9.  The  superior  rectus  muscle. 
10.  The  internal  rectus,  almost  concealed  by  the 
optic  nerve.  11.  Part  of  the  external  rectus,  show¬ 
ing  its  two  heads.  12.  The  extremity  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  rectus  at  its  insertion,  the  intermediate  por¬ 
tion  of  the  muscle  having  been  removed.  13.  The 
inferior  rectus  muscle.  14.  The  sclerotic  coat. 

i  that  way. 


Fig.  40. 
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The  physiology  of  these  muscles  has  been  greatly  elucidated  by  Sir  Charles 
Bell,1  who  has  noticed  and  explained  certain  movements  of  the  eye,  which  had  * 
hitherto  nearly  escaped  attention.  These  are  involuntary  motions  by  which  the 
globe  is  rolled  upwards,  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  cornea,  or  protecting 
and  defending  the  eye,  in  ordinary  winking,  in  the  closure  of  the  lids  when 
anything  approaches  capable  of  injuring  the  eye,  and  in  sleep.  “  There  is  a 
motion  of  the  eyeball,”  says  Sir  Charles,  “  wdiich  from  its  rapidity  has  escaped 
observation.  At  the  instant  in  which  the  eyelids  are  closed,  the  eyeball  makes 
a  movement  which  raises  the  cornea  under  the  upper  eyelid.  If  we  fix  one 
eye  upon  an  object,  and  close  the  other  with  the  finger  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
feel  the  convexity  of  the  cornea  through  the  eyelid,  when  we  shut  the  eye  that  • 
is  open,  we  shall  feel  that  the  cornea  of  the  other  eye  is  instantly  elevated,  and 
that  it  thus  rises  and  falls  in  sympathy  with  the  eye  that  is  closed  and  opened. 
This  change  of  the  position  of  the  eyeball  takes  place  during  the  most  rapid 
winking  motions  of  the  eyelids.”  Sir  Charles  observes  that  this  movement 
takes  place  even  when  the  eyelids  cannot  be  closed  in  consequence  of  contrac¬ 
tion  from  burns  or  paralysis  of  the  orbicularis.  In  the  latter  cases  I  have  re¬ 
peatedly  observed  the  fact,  and  pointed  it  out  to  others,  although  I  had  not 
reflected,  as  Sir  Charles  has  done,  on  the  nature  and  mechanism  of  the  phe¬ 
nomenon.  The  use  of  this  movement  in  sweeping  and  clearing  the  surface  of 
the  cornea  is  obvious.  “By  the  double  motion,  the  descent  of  the  eyelid  and 
the  ascent  of  the  cornea  at  the  same  time,  the  rapidity  with  which  the  eye 
escapes  from  injury  is  increased.”  The  globe  is  rolled  upwards  in  the  same 
way  during  sleep,  and  on  the  approach  of  death.  The  fact  had  been  observed 
in  the  former  case,  and  even  delineated  by  Soemmerring  in  his  first  plate ;  but 
he  erroneously  ascribes  the  movement  to  the  rectus  superior,  which  being  a 
voluntary  muscle,  cannot *be  in  action  during  sleep.  Moreover,  when  the  rectus 
superior  turns  the  globe  upwards,  as  in  contemplating  an  object  placed  higher 
than  the  head,  its  action  is  united  with  that  of  the  levator  palpebree;  while,  in 
the  case  under  consideration,  the  rolling  upwards  of  the  globe  is  associated  with 
descent  of  the  upper  lid.  Sir  Charles  observes  further,  tkiQthis  involuntary 
action  of  the  obliqui  is  seen  in  oppression  of  the  brain,  inS^kitness,  in  debility 
after  fever,  in  hydrocephalus,  and  on  the  approach  of  de@,  when  the  action  of 
the  voluntary  powers  is  either  greatly  enfeebled,  or  ^dtagfether  suspended. 


[The  muscles  of  the  eye  and  their  appenda&ss  have  lately  acquired  such 
surgical  importance,  that  some  further  parJjftftiWs  relative  to  their  anatomical 
relations,  seem  demanded.  > 

The  internal  is  the  shortest  and  thicknk  of  the  recti  muscles,  whilst  its  an¬ 
tagonist,  the  external,  is  the  longest,  next  to  the  former  in  thickness. 

The  following  are  the  measurem^s  of  the  tendons  of  the  recti  muscles,  as 
given  by  Dr.  Mackenzie,2  but  tK^must  be  regarded  as  only  approximations. 

Length  of  the  tendinous  of  inner  rectus,  three  lines;  of  the  other 

recti,  one  line  and  a  half.  .NX 

Breadth  of  the  tendows  %*j/the  internal  and  external  recti,  at  their  insertions, 
about  four  lines;  of  thl^Jperior  and  inferior  recti,  about  three  lines  and  a  half. 

Each  tendon  h^  ^crescent-shaped  insertion,  the  convexity  being  towards  the 
cornea,  so  that  thcN^ntre  of  insertion  is  nearer  the  cornea  than  the  edges.  This 
arrangement  lia^Vdoubtless  misled  some  careless  operators  into  the  belief  that 
they  havei^^ea  the  whole  of  the  tendon  of  the  muscle  they  were  operating 
on,  wheriHm^&ct  they  had  only  divided  the  central  part,  leaving  both  edges  still 
attached^ 

v 

v1  0%Motions  of  the  Eye ;  Phil.  Trans.  1823  ;  and  in  The  Nervous  System  of  the  Human 
Jm/h  p.  177. 

^^“^On  the  Cure  of  Strabismus  by  Surgical  Operation.  London,  1841,  p.  12. 

& 
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The  internal  rectus  is  inserted  nearer  to  the  cornea  than  the  external  rectus; 

the  distance  between  the  centre  of  the  tendon  and  the  cornea  being  in  the 
ormer  about  two  lines  and  in  the  latter  about  three  lines. 

The  superior  and  inferior  recti  appear  to  be  inserted  at  equal  distances  from 
the  cornea,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Lucas,  is  four  lines;  whilst  Dr.  Mackenzie 
represents  the  latter  muscle  as  inserted  nearer  the  cornea  than  the  former ;  the 
respective  distances  between  the  centre  of  their  tendons  and  the  cornea  being, 
according  to  him,  two  lines  and  a  half  and  three  lines  and  a  half. 

It  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  determined  whether  or  not  the  opponent 
recti  muscles  are  inserted  symmetrically ;  though  it  has  seemed  to  us  that  such 
is  the  case.  Dr.  Mackenzie  states  that  the  internal  and  external  recti  are  in¬ 
serted  in  the  same  horizontal  line,  but  that  the  superior  and  inferior  recti  are 
not  inserted  in  the  same  vertical  line,  the  latter  being  inserted  considerably 
nearer  the  nose  than  the  middle  line  of  the  eyeball.  To  this  arrangement  he 
attributes  the  tendency,  so  frequent  in  convergent  strabismus,  of  the  eye  to  turn 
upwards  and  inwards.1 2 

According  to  Mr.  Lucas,  the  internal  rectus  is  inserted  obliquely  to  the  edge 
of  the  cornea,  its  inferior  edge  being  a  line  more  distant  from  this  part  than  its 
superior,  whilst  the  other  recti  muscles  are  inserted  concentrically  to  the  edge 
of  the  cornea.  Mr.  Mackenzie,  on  the  contrary,  states  that  the  internal  rectus 
is  inserted  concentrically  to  the  edge  of  the  cornea  as  well  as  the  external,  but 
that  the  inferior  rectus  is  not  inserted  concentrically,  and  that  the  superior  is 
inserted  still  more  obliquely  in  respect  to  the  edge  of  the  cornea.  It  will  re¬ 
quire  a  very  careful  examination  of  a  great  number  of  cases  to  determine  with 
precision  the  general  rule  as  respects  the  insertion  of  these  muscles,  and  to  avoid 
being  led  into  error  by  exceptional  cases. 

The  centre  of  the  tendon  of  the  superior  oblique  is  eleven  lines  distant  from 
the  cornea,  and  that  of  the  inferior  oblique  fifteen  lines  from  the  same  point.3 

The  eyeball  is  invested  with  a  membranous  tunic  which  separates  it  from  the 
other  structures  in  the  orbit,  and  forms  a  smooth  hollow  surface,  by  which  the 
motions  of  the  eye  are  facilitated.  This  investment  was  describecLby  Tennon, 
in  a  paper  read  before  the  French  Institute  in  18 04, 3  who  styl|:§ffA|  new  tunic 
of  the  eye.  It  has  since  been  described  by  Mr.  Dalrymple4  ^  cellular  cap¬ 
sule  of  the  eye,  by  Mr.  Bonnet,5 *  of  Lyons,  by  Mr.  Ferrall ublin,  who  pro¬ 
poses  for  it  the  name  of  tunica,  vaginalis  oculi ,  and  by  M£NLucas,7  who  terms 
it  the  submuscular  fascia ,  each  of  whom  seems  to  consider  himself  as  the  dis¬ 
coverer  of  this  structure.  O* 

Mr.  Lucas8  recommends  the  following  method  of  demonstrating  this  fascia : — 
“  The  eye  and  its  appendages,  with  half  an  tiicb-of  the  optic  nerve,  should  be 
removed  from  the  orbit  and  placed  upon  a  A,  the  cornea  being  downwards. 
The  masses  of  fat,  together  with  the  loose  nelftnar  tissue  and  bloodvessels,  should 
be  carefully  dissected  away,  and  the  imM|s  be  turned  forwards  towards  their 
insertions,  not  dissected  as  if  with  view  of  exposing  their  appearance,  but 
merely  expanded  upon  the  surfac^\Kttie  plate. 

“If  the  neurilemma  of  the  qj0*e  nerve  be  now  examined,  it  will  be  found 

1  Loc.  cit. 

2  Lucas,  Practical  TreatisCan  the  Cure  of  Strabismus.  London,  1840. 

3  Memoires  et  Observati<xmSfir  V Anatomie ,  la  Pathologie  et  la  Chirurgie,  et  principalement 
sur  VOrgane  de  VCEil .  tyJoi!  Paris,  1816. 

4  Anatomy  of  theJffimian  Eye.  London,  1834. 

5  Sur  r Anatomi^^iAponeuroses  et  des  Muscles  de  V  (Eil ;  Letter  addressed  to  the  Aca¬ 

demy  of  Sciences,  and  read  at  their  meeting  the  1st  February,  1841. — Gazette  Med.  de 
Paris ,  Feb.  13fnjj841. 

{oarTzl  Med. 


6  Dublirt^fijfyu 


Sci.  July,  1841. 


AmeScarru ourn.  Med.  Sci.  Oct.  1841. 


Op.  cit . 
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covered  with  a  fine  fascia,  which  can  be  easily  raised  with  a  forceps,  and  with 
little  difficulty  can  be  traced  off  the  neurilemma  to  the  sclerotic  coat  at  the  point 
where  the  nerve  enters.  It  will  be  now  found  to  cover  the  posterior  aspect  of 
the  sclerotica,  and  to  advance  as  far  as  the  insertions  of  all  the  muscles  of  the 
eye ;  at  these  points  it  turns  upon  itself,  lines  the  ocular  surfaces  of  the  muscles, 
and  passes  backwards  along  them  to  where  they  surround  the  optic  nerve.” 

This  fascia  passes  from  one  muscle  to  the  other,  and  forms  a  strong,  continu¬ 
ous,  double  circular  membrane  behind  them,  the  masses  of  fat,  enveloped  with 
their  own  proper  cells,  being  placed  between  its  layers. 

It  offers  considerable  resistance  to  the  passage  of  an  instrument  between  the 
tendons  of  the  muscles,  and,  in  operating  upon  them,  requires  to  be  fairly 
divided. 

This  fascia  “  possesses  a  high  degree  of  elasticity,  and  forms  rather  a  mem¬ 
branous  sheath  for  the  sclerotica,  than  an  expansion  for  the  muscles ;  it  takes 
the  form  of  the  eyeball,  and  acts  the  part  of  a  membranous  cup  for  the  organ 
to  move  in,  separating  it  from  the  bellies  of  the  recti  muscles,  and  covering  the 
ciliary  nerves  as  they  pass  onwards  to  pierce  the  sclerotica.  In  the  dead  eye, 
more  or  less  fluid  will  be  found  to  exist  between  this  cup-like  membrane  and  the 
eyeball,  which  always  enables  the  anatomist  to  separate  one  from  the  other  with 
the  greatest  facility.  That  effusion,  to  a  considerable  extent,  sometimes  takes 
place  between  this  membrane  and  the  eyeball,  there  can  be  little  doubt.”1 

This  effusion  is  apt  to  accompany  rheumatic  inflammation  of  this  tunic,  and 
to  Mr.  Ferrall2  we  are  indebted  for  first  inviting  the  attention  of  practitioners  to 
the  existence  of  that  pathological  condition,  as  well  as  for  a  very  interesting 
account  of  its  phenomena  and  mode  of  treatment. 

Mr.  Lucas  describes  as  a  second  fascia,  which  he  names  the  subconjunctival ,s 
but  which  Dr.  Mackenzie  conceives  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  ocular  capsule, 
a  dense  layer  of  cellular  tissue  which  covers  the  external  surface  of  the  recti 
muscles.  “  Behind  the  conjunctiva,”  he  observes,  “  there  exists  a  quantity  of 
loose  cellular  tissue;  upon  carefully  removing  which,  a  denser  layer  will  be  found 
immediately  to  cover  the  orbital  aspects  of  the  recti  muscles/i^d  to  pass  along 
their  expanded  tendons  to  the  sclerotica,  with  the  anterimS^hrnice  of  which  it 
is  in  intimate  contact,  and  is  traceable  along  it  to  tW  circumference  of  the 
cornea,  becoming  thinner  and  more  identified  with  th^seferotica  as  it  gains  this 
point. 

“This  subconjunctival  fascia,  although  excee9fegly  delicate,  is  sufficiently 
strong  to  offer  considerable  resistance  to  e/SityKrelightly  blunted  instrument ; 
and  as  in  addition  to  its  passing  from  alLi tlxkaecti  muscles  to  the  sclerotica,  it 
also  passes  from  the  anterior  surface  of  cmfWuscle  to  another,  it  is  of  importance 
to  be  aware  of  its  existence  in  performing  an  operation  for  the  section  of  the 
tendons  of  the  recti  muscles.  JJffi^ss  the  subconjunctival  fascia  be  torn 
through  or  divided,  the  passage  ^F^n  instrument  beneath  any  of  the  tendons 
will  be  attended  with  difficuH^.”4 

This,  like  the  submuscuj&^uscia,  is  less  strongly  developed  in  children 
than  in  adults.  It  is  sofflefemes  rendered  very  dense,  and  becomes  adherent  to 
the  conjunctiva  and  mW^es  from  inflammation ;  and  when  this  condition  of 
the  fascia  accompanigg*strabismus,  it  is  sufficient  to  maintain  the  deformity  after 
the  muscle  has  boei^dfvided,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  necessary  to  freely  separate 
the  morbid  a^hes|birs.] 


Lucas 

3  Dr.  Gnoss^ih  a  paper  on  Strabismus 


this  fa§j 
in  18^ 


2  American  Journ.  Med.  Sci.  July,  1842,  p.  198. 
Western  Journ.  Med.  Sf  Surg.  Ap.  1842),  states  that 


identical  with  that  described  by  him  in  his  pathological  anatomy  published 
the  appellation  of  the  ocular  fascia. 
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Fig.  41. 


Nerves. — The  orbit  contains  several  nerves,  of  which  the  optic,  or  nerve 
of  the  second  pair,  is  the  most  considerable  [ o ,  Fig.  2,  and  Fig.  41]. 
Its  magnitude  sufficiently  points  out  the  importance  of  the  sense  to  which 
it  is  subservient.  In  size,  it  is  the  second  of  those  connected  with  the 
basis  of  the  brain,  being  inferior  only  to 
the  nerve  of  the  fifth  pair.  The  optic  nerves 
have  this  singularity,  that  they  converge 
within  the  cavity  of  the  skull,  all  the  others 
diverging  to  their  respective  destinations ; 
they  meet  together,  and  their  respective  sub¬ 
stances  are  united  into  one  mass  [2,  Fig. 

41],  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  sphenoid 
bone.  The  course,  which  the  various  com¬ 
ponent  fibres  of  the  two  nerves  take  in  the 
chiasma,  or  junction,  as  well  as  before  and 
after  it,  has  been  already  described;  see  page 
92.  This  kind  of  arrangement  is  found  in 
no  other  instance.  The  intermixture  of 
their  substance  may  account  for  unity  of 
vision,  for  the  intimate  sympathy  between 
the  two  eyes,  and  for  various  morbid  pheno¬ 
mena.  The  nerves,  having  united,  sepa¬ 
rate  again,  passing  each  through  its  respec¬ 
tive  foramen  opticum  into  the  orbit,  and 
terminating  in  the  posterior  part  of  the 
eyeball.  In  the  progress  from  the  foramen 
opticum  to  the  globe,  another  peculiarity  is 
observed;  the  nerve  is  closely  invested  by  a 
sheath  of  dura  mater,  a  prolongation  of  the 
fibrous  membrane  which  lines  the  skull. 

The  function  of  the  optic  nerve  is  en¬ 
tirely  confined  to  the  sense  of  vision.  It 
is  even  destitute  in  its  healthy  state  of  or¬ 
dinary  sensibility.  M.  Magendie1  pushed 
the  opaque  lens  against  the  retina  in  the 
operation  of  depression,  and  not  only 
touched,  but  punctured  it  with  the  catar¬ 
act  needle  repeatedly,  without  causing  pain 
or  any  sensation  to  the  patient.  These  injiftie^fere  not  followed  by  any  in 
flammation,  or  impaired  vision.  The  opti^-Sferve  is  equally  insensible  to  the 
mechanical  injuries  of  pricking,  cutting,  Dr  laceration. 

The  cavity  of  the  orbit  contains  fui^M^the  nerve  of  the  third  pair  [6,  Fig. 
42  ;  3,  Fig.  43  ;  13,  Fig.  44],  which  is* employed  in  supplying  three  of  the  recti 
muscles,  one  of  the  obliqui,  andAlpfevator  palpebrae  superiors,  besides  form¬ 
ing  the  principal  origin  of  the  ^Mticular  or  ophthalmic  ganglion,  from  which 
the  nerves  of  the  iris  proceed  ,ytne  nerve  of  the  fourth  pair  [8,  Fig.  41 ;  4, 
Fig  43;  15,  Fig.  44],  sunplytrlg  the  trochlearis  muscle;  the  ophthalmic  branch 
of  the  fifth  [2  Fig.  43TNM0cli  contributes  a  small  branch  to  the  lenticular  gan¬ 
glion,  sends  off  a  few  s0iul  in  the  orbit,  and  then  leaves  the  cavity  at  the 
supra  orbital  foromm^and  the  nerve  of  the  sixth  pair  [10,  Fig.  41 ;  9,  Fig.  42; 
6,  Fig.  43],  for4lib^xternal  straight  muscle.  We  cannot  hesitate  in  concluding, 


A  view  of  the  Second  Pair  or  Optic  Nerves, 
with  the  origin  of  seven  other  Pairs  of  Nerves. 
1, 1.  Globe  of  the  eye ;  the  one  on  the  left  hand 
is  perfect,  but  that  on  the  right  has  the  sclerotic 
and  choroid  coats  removed  in  order  to  show  the 
retina.  2.  The  chiasma  of  the  optic  nerves.  3. 
The  corpora  albicantia.  4.  Tfce  infundibulum. 
5.  The  pons  varolii.  6.  Tb^i^edulla  oblongata. 
7.  The  third  pair,  (Auli.  8.  Fourth 

pair,  pathetici.  9.  pair,  trigemini.  10. 

Sixth  pair,  motoi^^mus.  11.  Seventh  pair, 
auditory  and  &£ml>  12.  Eighth  pair,  pneumo- 
gastric,  sptoi^uyessory,  and  glosso-pharyngeal. 
13.  Nint^"jJH*j  hypoglossal. 


Sm 


ibilite  de  la  Reline  de  Vhomme;  Journal  de  Physiologie ,  t.  v.  p.  37. 
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Fig.  42. 


A  representation  of  some  of  the  Nerves  of  the  Orbit,  espe-  The  Nerves  in  the  Orbit  above  the  muscles, 
cially  to  show  the  lenticular  ganglion.  1.  Ganglion  of  the  brought  into  view  by  removing  the  roof  of  the 

fifth.  2.  Ophthalmic  nerve.  3.  Upper  maxillary.  4.  Lower  orbit  and  the  periosteum.  1.  Fifth  nerve.  2. 

maxillary.  5.  Nasal  branch,  giving  the  long  root  to  the  Ophthalmic  branch  of  same  nerve.  3.  Third 

lenticular  ganglion.  6.  Third  nerve.  7.  Inferior  oblique  nerve.  4.  Fourth  nerve.  5.  Optic  nerve.  6. 

branch  of  the  third  connected  with  the  ganglion  by  the  Sixth  nerve,  a.  Internal  carotid  artery.  (From 

short  root.  8.  Optic  nerve.  9.  Sixth  nerve.  10.  Sympathe-  Arnold.) 
tic  on  the  carotid  artery.  (From  Arnold.) 


with  Sir  Charles  Bell,1  that  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the  fifth  gives  common 
sensibility  to  the  surface  of  the  eye  and  the  lids,  and  that  the  destructive  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  organ,  which  ensues  when  the  fifth  nerve  is  destroyed  by 
injury  or  disease,2  arises  from  the  loss  of  this  sensibility.  The  third  and  sixth 
nerves  are  obviously  voluntary;  Sir  Charles  regards  the  fourth  as  an  involun¬ 
tary  nerve,  without  considering  the  point  clearly  proved. 

The  cavity  of  the  orbit  contains  the  ophthalmic  artery^Jh^  various  ramifica¬ 
tions  of  which  supply  the  globe  of  the  eye,  and  the  pa^SSelonging  to  it;  and 
the  ophthalmic  vein,  by  which  the  blood  is  returned  wbm  the  orbital  veins  into 
the  cavernous  sinus  of  the  dura  mater,  through  foramen  lacerum  orbitale. 
The  orbit  also  contains  the  lachrymal  gland  [3,  Fig.  47],  which  has  its  nervous 
supply  from  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the  fiffBV  Accurate  and  beautiful  deline¬ 
ations  of  these  several  parts  are  found  in,  the  works  of  Soemmerring  and  Ar« 


NOLD.  ^ 

The  several  parts  just  enumerated  aWconnected  together  by  a  copious  and 
particularly  soft  adipous  substance^ @ch  in  the  living  subject  is  almost  fluid, 
and  therefore  readily  accommodat^^fself  to  the  different  motions  of  the  eye, 
and  to  the  various  changes  o^no^ticfn  which  may  occur  in  the  globe. 

The  bony  cavity  is  lined  Jtfvhr  fibrous  membrane,  which  is  a  direct  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  dura  mater,  /fflcN technically  called  'periorbita ,  bearing  the  same  re¬ 
lation  to  the  orbit  as  tha4>ei’icranium  does  to  the  skull,  or  the  periosteum  to 
other  bones.  The  ^p^diarity  of  the  arrangement  consists  in  its  being  continu¬ 
ous  with  the  dura  nrater  at  the  foramen  opticum,  like  the  fibrous  sheath  that 
covers  the  op^i^B^iwe. 


1  On  theNerv^  of  the  Orbit;  Philos.  Trans.  1823,  and  in  The  Nervous  System ,  §c.  p.  203  ; 
also  ArPEicnx^  No.  viii.  p.  23  and  103. 

2  De  V Influence  de  la  cinquieme  Paire  des  Nerfs  sur  la  nutrition  et  lesfonctions  de 

V  Journal  de  Physioloyie ,  t.  iv.  p.  176,  and  Suite  des  Experiences ,  §c.  ibid.  p. 
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Fig.  44. 


The  Nerves  of  the  Orbit  seen  from  the  outer  side.  1.  Section  of  the  frontal  bone ;  immediately  behind  the 
numeral  is  the  frontal  sinus,  and,  in  front,  the  integument.  2.  The  superior  maxillary  bone;  the  section 
in  front  of  the  numeral  exhibits  the  maxillary  sinus.  3.  Part  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  4.  The  levator 
palpebras  and  superior  rectus  muscles.  5.  The  superior  oblique  muscle.  6.  The  inferior  oblique  muscle. 
7.  The  ocular  half  of  the  external  rectus  muscle  drawn  forwards.  8.  The  orbital  half  of  the  external 
rectus  muscle  turned  downwards.  On  this  muscle  the  sixth  nerve  is  seen  dividing  into  branches.  9.  The 
inferior  rectus  muscle.  10.  The  optic  nerve.  11.  The  internal  carotid  artery  emerging  from  the  cavernous 
sinus.  12.  The  ophthalmic  artery.  13.  The;third  nerve.  14.  The  branch  of  the  third  nerve  to  the  inferior 
oblique  muscle.  Between  this  and  the  sixth  nerve  (7)  is  seen  the  branch  which  supplies  the  inferior  rectus ; 
its  branch  to  the  ophthalmic  ganglion  is  seen  proceeding  from  the  upper  side  of  the  trunk  of  the  nerve,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  orbit.  15.  The  fourth  nerve.  16.  The  trunk  of  the  fifth  nerve.  17.  The  Gasserian  ganglion. 
18.  The  ophthalmic  nerve.  19.  The  superior  maxillary  nerve.  20.  The  inferior  maxillary  nerve.  21.  The 
frontal  nerve.  22.  Its  division  into  branches  to  supply  the  integument  of  the  forehead.  23.  .The  lachrymal 
nerve.  24.  The  nasal  nerve ;  the  small  nerve  seen  in  the  bifurcation  of  the  nasal  and  frontal  nerve  is  one 
of  the  branches  of  the  upper  division  of  the  third  nerve.  25.  The  nasal  nerve  passing  overAlie  internal  rectus 
muscle  to  the  anterior  ethmoidal  foramen.  26.  The  infra-trochlear  nerve.  27.  A  long^eiAry  branch  of  the 
nasal;  another  long  ciliary  branch  is  seen  proceeding  from  the  lower  aspect  of  the  iWtre.  28.  The  long  root 
of  the  ophthalmic  ganglion,  proceeding  from  the  nasal  nerve,  and  receiving  the  sy/fi^ametic  root  which  joins 
it  at  an  acute  angle.  29.  The  ophthalmic  ganglion,  giving  off  from  its  fore  pajJ^^Wnort  ciliary  nerves.  30. 
The  globe  of  the  eye.  (From  Arnold.) 

The  eyebrow  [1,  Fig.  45]  is  the  arched  promWm^e  which  terminates  the 
forehead  and  overhangs  the  eye ;  it  consists  bone  and  partly  of  mus¬ 

cular  and  other  soft  parts.  The  bone  is  th€^u\*^iliary  ridge  of  the  os  frontis, 
forming  the  superior  arch  of  the  anterion&jbital  aperture.  Immediately  on 
the  surface  of  the  bone  lies  the  corrugator  sHpfercilii  muscle,  which  is  subservient 
to  the  motion  of  the  brow.  It  derives^^  origin  from  the  nasal  process  of  the 
os  frontis,  turns  upwards  and  outwamgSn  the  direction  of  the  eyebrow,  and  is 
lost  among  the  fibres  of  the  orl^im^ris  palpebrarum  and  the  occipito  frontalis; 
it  consists  of  a  considerable  fa&eMhis  of  muscular  fibres.  Its  action  throws  the 
eyebrow  and  forehead  into  thoslijbngitudinal  folds  which  are  exhibited  in  frown¬ 
ing  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  musd^gl  frowning ;  it  is  more  important  as  an  instrument 
of  expression,  than  in>r|^:ence  to  the  physiology  of  vision ;  its  indications  are 
rather  of  a  pathognojB^TC  than  of  a  physiological  kind,  and  illustrate  the  state 
of  feeling  or  passionriKdie  individual.  Hence  it  is  peculiar  to  the  human  species, 
though  I  am  n^J^spared  to  say  that  it  may  not  be  found  in  those  of  the  simise, 
or  monkey  trS^Vhich  approach  the  nearest  to  man. 

Over  th^fcorrugator  supercilii  there  is  a  stratum  of  muscular  fibres  forming 
part  of  ^^Sqbicularis  palpebrarum ;  there  is,  further,  a  portion  of  adipose  sub* 
stanc^coVered  by  integument  similar  to  that  of  the  face  in  general,  with  the 
exc&ntijh  of  the  skin,  having  a  number  of  hairs  implanted  in  it.  These  hairs 
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are  peculiar  in  their  form  and  arrangement;  they  do  not  run  lengthwise  with 
respect  to  the  brow,  hut  are  short,  and  form  a  double  series,  of  which  the  in¬ 
ferior  are  directed  upwards  and  outwards,  the  superior  downwards  and  out¬ 
wards,  and  the  two  orders  meet  and  form  a  kind  of  ridge  in  the  middle  of  the 
brow. 


Fig.  46. 


Fig.  45. 


A  front  view  of  the  Left  Eye,  moderately  opened.  1.  A  side  view  of  the  same  Eye,  showing  that 


The  supercilia.  2.  The  cilia  of  each  eyelid.  3.  The  in-  the  Cilia  of  the  Upper  Lid  are  concave  up- 
ferior  palpebra.  4.  The  internal  canthus.  5.  The  exter-  wards,  and  those  of  the  Lower  Lid  concave 
nal  canthus.  6.  The  caruncula  lacrymalis.  7.  The  plica  downwards.  The  general  convexity  of  the 


semilunaris.  8.  The  eyeball.  9.  The  pupil. 


eyeball  is  also  seen. 


The  palpehrae,  or  eyelids ,  are  a  thin  and  movable  kind  of  curtain,  closing 
the  anterior  aperture  of  the  orbit.  The  boundaries  of  the  eyelids  are,  the 
eyebrow  above,  the  cheek  below,  the  temple  on  the  outside,  and  the  nose  on 
the  inside.  The  palpebrse  are  the  parts  included  between  these  boundaries ; 
when  they  are  approximated  to  each  other,  they  close  the  bony  opening  of 
the  orbit,  which  is  seen  in  the  skeleton.  As  the  eyelids  are  adapted  to  the 
front  of  the  globe,  they  are  concave  on  the  posterior  surface,  and  propor¬ 
tionally  convex  on  the  anterior.  They  are  made  up  of  skkfr«1huscular  fibres, 
cartilage,  and  mucous  membrane.  They  are  separated  fiM^-each  other  by  a 


horizontal  slit  or  opening,  which  is  closed  when  they^are  completely  approxi- 


6 


A  posterior  ^N^^fche  Eyelids  and  Lachrymal  Gland.  1, 1.  The  orbicularis  palpebrarum  muscle.  2.  The 
borders  of  the  lul^  3.  The  lachrymal  gland.  4.  Its  ducts  opening  in  the  upper  lid.  5.  The  conjunctiva 
covering  t^\ds.  6.  The  puncta  lacrymalia.  7.  The  lachrymal  caruncle  as  seen  from  behind. 

ntyi 

l,^md  enlarged  in  various  degrees  as  they  are  moved  apart.  The  separa- 
f  the  lids  from  each  other  is  termed  in  popular  language  opening  the  eye; 
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it  exposes  the  previously  concealed  anterior  surface  of  the  organ. .  The  palpe¬ 
bral  aperture  or  slit  is  said  generally  to  be  horizontal;  but  it  is  not  strictly  so, 
for  the  outer  or  temporal  part  is  a  little  lower  than  the  inner  or  nasal  portion. 
The  palpebrae  are  more  firmly  fixed  to  the  bone  at  the  nose  than  towards  the 
temple. 

Muscles  of  the  Eyelids. — The  motions  of  the  lids  are  performed  by  two 
muscles ;  one  situated  in  the  cavity  of  the  orbit,  and  the  other  on  the  face.  The 
former  is  the  levator  palpebrae  superioris  [3,  Fig.  48],  arising  close  to  the  supe¬ 
rior  rectus,  from  the  margin  of  the  foramen  opticum,  running  along  the  upper 
part  of  the  orbit,  and  inserted  by  a  broad  expanded  tendon  into  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  upper  lid.  The  other  muscle  is  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum 
[1,  1,  Fig.  47,  and  1,  1,  Fig.  48];  it  consists  of  a  broad  stratum  of  fibres, 
deriving  its  origin  from  a  small  tendon  at  the  side  of  the  nose.  This  tendon 
is  placed  in  front  of  the  excavation  which  lodges  the  lachrymal  sac.  The 


Fig.  48. 


A  posterior  view  of  the  Eyelids,  as  seen  under  the  microscope.  1,1.  The  AWuc^laris  palpebrarum  muscle. 
2.  The  opening  of  the  lids,  through  which  are  seen  the  cilia  of  the  uppenrt*^  3.  The  levator  palpebrae  supe¬ 
rioris  muscles.  4.  The  openings  of  the  ducts  of  the  lachrymal  glanu^\jrhe  conjunctiva  of  the  eyelids. 
6.  The  conjunctiva  turned  back  so  as  to  show  the  glands  which  are^e5fcath  it.  7.  The  Meibomian  glands  of 
the  upper  eyelid  seen  through  the  conjunctiva.  8.  The  sanRglSpfe^of  the  lower  lid.  9.  The  puncta  lac- 
rymalia. 

fibres,  which  are  immediately  under  the  ©In,  and  arranged  in  a  circular  or 
elliptic  form  round  the  eyelids,  cover  whole  surface  of  these,  reaching  to  the 
ciliary  margin,  and  extending  over{$nTadjoining  part  of  the  eyebrow,  temple, 

and  cheek.  . vver-> . 

When  the  eye  is  shut,  the  lOTior  muscle  elevates  the  upper  lid,  and  draws 
it  away  from  the  lower,  y-d&^ening  the  eye,  the  two  lids  are  not  equally 
moved,  the  inferior  remai^sjbarly  at  rest;  it  descends  a  little,  but  the  separa¬ 
tion  is  chiefly  accomplished  by  motion  of  the  superior  lid.  The  two  palpebrae 
contribute  unequallw\wver  the  globe  of  the  eye,  the  superior  being  by  much 
the  largest  or  deensJ^the  line  of  junction  between  the  two  lids  does  not  run  along 
the  middle  oHta^nterior  surface  of  the  eye,  but  is  situated  below  the  inferior 
margin  of  tlfoQ^nea;  and  the  superior  lid,  in  its  closed  state,  covers  the  whole 
of  the  cornea?1  Soemmerring,  in  the  first  plate  of  his  work,  gives  a  front 
and  si^o-^^  of  the  lids  as  closed  in  sleep,  and  represents  the  line  of  junction 
befaraeiNdiem  as  more  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch  below  the  inferior  margin  of 
the  ^nea.  The  levator  then,  by  elevating  the  upper  lid,  denudes  the  anterior 
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surface  of  the  globe  :  but  its  continued  action  is  necessary  in  order  to  keep  the 
eye  open ;  the  weight  of  the  upper  lid  would  carry  it  down,  unless  there  were 
some  cause  to  counteract  this  tendency.  Accordingly,  when  the  action  of  this 
muscle  is  suspended,  the  lid  drops  of  itself  in  front  of  the  eye.  When  persons 
are  extremely  tired,  and  incapable  of  continuing  voluntary  exertion,  the  lids 
descend,  or,  in  popular  language,  the  eyes  feel  heavy.  A  fortiori  this  effect 
will  be  produced  when  the  muscle  is  paralyzed;  the  power  of  opening  the  eye 
is  either  impaired  or  lost,  according  as  the  paralysis  of  the  levator  is  partial  or 
complete.  Such  affections  are  by  no  means  uncommon :  indeed,  I  know  no  single 
muscle  of  the  body  which  is  so  frequently  the  subject  of  paralytic  affections  in¬ 
dependently  of  all  others.  May  not  this  arise  from  the  constant  duty  required 
from  it,  and  consequent  exhaustion  of  its  power  ?  The  explanation  of  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  must  be  sought  for  in  some  cause  affecting  the  muscle,  and  not  the 
nervous  trunk,  since  the  other  muscles  supplied  by  the  same  nerve  are  very 
seldom  affected. 

Sir  Charles  Bell  has  shown  that  the  levator  palpebrse  not  only  elevates 
the  upper  lid,  but  that  at  the  same  time  it  depresses  the  lower.  “  Anatomists/7 
he  says,  “have  sought  for  a  depressor  of  the  inferior  eyelid,  seeing  that  it  is 
depressed,  but  such  a  muscle  has  no  existence,  and  is  quite  unnecessary.  The 
levator  palpebrae  superioris  opens  wide  the  eyelid,  depressing  the  lower  eyelid 
at  the  same  time  that  it  elevates  the  upper  one.  If  we  put  the  finger  upon  the 
lower  eyelid  so  as  to  feel  the  eyeball  when  the  eye  is  shut,  and  then  open  the 
eye,  we  shall  feel  that  during  this  action  the  eyeball  is  pushed  outwards.  Now 
the  lower  eyelid  is  so  adapted  as  to  slip  off  the  convex  surface  of  the  ball  in  this 
action,  and  to  be  depressed,  whilst  the  upper  eyelid  is  elevated.”1 

The  orbicularis  palpebrarum  is  the  antagonist  of  the  levator;  the  contraction 
of  its  circular  fibres,  according  to  its  degree,  will  either  diminish  the  dimensions 
of  the  papebral  aperture,  or  completely  approximate  the  lids.  Sir  Charles 
Bell  has  observed  that  the  two  lids  do  not  move  in  the  same  direction  when 
the  eye  is  shut.  The  upper  descends  and  rises  perpendicular lv  while  the  lower 
plays  horizontally  like  a  shuttle,  being  moved  towards  the  when  the  eye 
is  closed.  He  considers  this  a  part  of  the  curious  provisi^^pr\jollecting  offen¬ 
sive  particles  towards  the  inner  cornea  of  the  eye.9  Whd0jine  levator  is  relaxed, 
the  gradual  descent  of  the  upper  lid,  by  its  own  wjMH,  will  slowly  close  the 
eye ;  and  this  may  be  exemplified  by  elevating  tjwmNwhen  the  muscle  is  para¬ 
lyzed.  Generally,  however,  this  passive  kind  j^^rosure  does  not  answer  the 
purpose;  we  want  to  shut  the  lids  more  Qftri&}r,  and  we  employ  the  active 
exertion  of  the  orbicularis ;  its  sudden  ancf^gjcinle  contraction  draws  the  lids 
together  when  a  foreign  body  approachesAfcwhen  the  organ  requires  shelter  from 
too  strong  a  light.  ,In  these  cases  thQnuscle  can  contract  with  great  force, 
as  we  find  when  we  attempt  to  dra^tlie  lids  apart,  in  opposition  to  the  will  of 
the  individual.  Even  in  a  childQjfouring  under  intolerance  of  light,  we  can 
hardly  overcome  the  violent  ^nd^pasmodic  contraction  of  the  orbicularis.  The 
action  of  this  muscle  not  onN^Stoses  the  eye,  but  corrugates  the  whole  integu¬ 
ments  of  the  lids,  temnfesV^id  surrounding  parts.  The  orbicularis  in  front, 
and  the  orbital  muscles\^ind  are  antagonist  powers,  between  which  the  globe 
is  retained  in  a  prppg^  position.  When  the  former  is  paralyzed,  not  only  are 
the  eyelids  and  thaXiprro unding  integuments  flabby  and  folded,  but  the  globe 
protrudes  unnatoAally,  as  if  it  were  pushed  forwards  by  a  force  acting  from 
behind.  vV\S 


[Thesis  a  small  muscle  [Fig.  49]  on  the  orbital  face  of  the  lachrymal  sac,  de- 
scri  Prof.  Horner,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1824  (. Phila . 

The  Nervous  System  of  the  Human  Body ,  p.  186.  2  Ibid.  p.  182. 
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Journ.  Med .  and  PJiys.  Sci.),  which  he  has  named  the  Tensor  Tarsi ,  and  of 
which  it  is  proper  that  some  account  should  be  here  given. 

The  following  is  the  Professor’s  description  of  it : — 

“It  arises  from  the  posterior  superior  part  of  the  os  unguis,  just  in  advance 
of  the  vertical  suture,  between  the  os  planum  and  the  os  unguis.  Having  ad¬ 
vanced  three  lines,  it  bifurcates;  one  bifurcation  is  inserted  along  the  upper 
lachrymal  duct,  and  terminates  at  its  punctum,  or  near  it;  and  the  lower  bifur¬ 
cation  has  the  same  relation  to  the  lower  lachrymal  duct.  The  base  of  the 
caruncula  lacrymalis  is  placed  in  the  angle  of  the  bifurcation.  The  superior 


Fig.  49. 


>y  aTcfisse 


A  view  of  the  Tensor  Tarsi,  or  Muscle  of  Horner,  as  showi$fry  a'cfisseetion  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  eye¬ 
lids.*  1.  Origin  of  the  tensor  tarsi  muscle,  from  the  sup|?jfy\part  of  the  os  unguis,  just  in  advance  of  the 
vertical  suture,  between  the  os  planum  and  the  c 
ferior  oblique  muscle  of  the  eyeball.  4.  Origin  c 
maxillare  superius,  internal  angular  process  c 


Superior  oblique  muscle  of  the  eyeball.  3.  In- 
ularis  palpebrarum,  from  the  nasal  process  of  the  os 
Jrontis,  and  the  contiguous  part  of  the  os  unguis ;  also 
along  the  whole  superior  margin  of  the  ligament.  5.  A  portion  of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva. 

,  External  palpebral  ligament  and  canthilO^lre  eyelid.  7,  7.  Lower  portion  and  terminating  fibres  of  the 
orbicularis  palpebrarum.  8.  Bifurcatijra^^pfe  tensor  tarsi  muscle  at  the  base  of  the  caruncula  lacrymalis. 
The  insertions  of  the  muscle  near  tlrepu|ti?Ca  are 


i  are  also  shown.  9.  Lachrymal  sac. 


and  the  inferior  margin^jf  the  muscle  touch  the  corresponding  fibres  of  the 
orbicularis  palpebrairffmV  where  the  latter  is  connected  with  the  margin  of  the 
internal  canthus  dTVne  orbit,  but  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  their  hori¬ 
zontal  course^MxfeNasal  face  of  this  muscle  adheres  very  closely  to  that  portion 
of  the  sac  wlnbj^il  covers,  and  also  to  the  lachrymal  ducts.  The  lachrymal  sac 
rises  abou&Aline  above  its  superior  margin,  and  extends  in  the  orbit  four  lines 
below  ift^mrior  margin.  The  orbital  face  of  the  muscle  is  covered  by  a  lamina 
of  cepdarmembrane,  and  between  this  lamina  and  the  ball  of  the  eye  are  placed 
tlir^lvula  semilunaris,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  adipose  matter. 
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“  As  the  bifurcated  extremities  of  the  muscle  follow  the  course  of  the  lachry¬ 
mal  ducts,  they  are  covered  by  the  tunica  conjunctiva.  When  this  muscle  is 
examined  from  behind,  the  eyelids  being  in  situ ,  it  becomes  obvious  that  it  is 
concave  on  its  orbital  surface,  and  consequently  convex  on  the  nasal;  that  the 
muscle  is  an  oblong  body,  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  about  three  lines  wide, 
bifurcated  at  one  end;  and  that  it  arises  much  deeper  from  the  orbit  than  any 
acknowledged  origin  of  the  orbicularis.  The  superior  fork,  however,  has  a  few 
of  its  fibres  blended  with  the  orbicularis. 

“In  regard  to  the  use  of  this  muscle:  its  attachment  to  the  posterior  face  of 
the  sac  is  such,  that  it  draws  the  orbital  part  of  the  sac  away  from  the  nasal, 
and  dilates  the  sac,  from  the  nasal  face  of  the  latter  being  fixed  to  the  bones. 
As  this  muscle  is  cylindrically  concave  on  its  orbital  side,  it  is  evident  that  when 
it  contracts  the  fibres  become  straight,  or  nearly  so,  like  the  fibres  of  the  dia¬ 
phragm,  and  the  cavity  of  the  sac  is  enlarged  after  the  same  manner  as  the 
cavity  of  the  thorax.  A  tendency  to  a  vacuum  being  thus  produced  by  it,  the 
valves  or  folds  of  the  internal  membrane  resist,  so  that  the  vacuum  is  filled  more 
readily  from  the  puncta  than  from  the  nose;  and  the  puncta  being  continually 
bathed  in  the  tears  of  the  lacus  lacrymalis,  both  in  the  waking  and  in  the 
sleeping  state,  the  tears  are  constantly  propelled  through  them  by  atmospheric 
pressure.  The  evacuation  of  the  sac  is  no  doubt  accomplished  by  its  own  elas¬ 
ticity  and  by  the  contraction  of  the  orbicularis;  probably  in  a  chief  degree  by 
the  latter,  because  in  persons  who  have  epiphora,  or  a  tendency  to  obstruction  in 
the  nasal  duct,  the  accumulation  of  tears  and  matter  principally  takes  place  at 
night,  when  the  action  of  the  orbicularis  is  suspended  by  sleep.  For  these 
reasons  we  should  argue  that  this  little  muscle  is  active  at  all  times,  both  night 
and  day.  To  Dr.  Physick  I  am  indebted  for  suggesting  another  use  for  it,  to 
wit,  that  of  keeping  the  lids  in  contact  with  the  ball  of  the  eye. 

“Some  persons  possess  unusual  voluntary  power  over  this  muscle,  of  which  I 
have  seen  several  examples.  In  each  instance  the  individual  could  shorten  so 
much  the  internal  angle  of  the  eyelids,  as  to  conceal  it,  along  wj|h  the  puncta, 
in  the  internal  canthus  of  the  orbit.”] 

Component  Tissues  of  the  Eyelids. — The  lids  are  formed  of  several  different 
textures,  which  I  shall  enumerate  in  their  order.  TWp^ternal  surface  is  skin, 
peculiarly  thin  and  delicate,  so  that,  in  fair  person&J^^not  only  see  through  it 
the  ramifications  of  the  subcutaneous  vessels^Im^yn  even  trace  their  minute 
divisions.  In  young  persons,  this  portion  oifiimgument  is  perfectly  smooth, 
but,  as  age  advances,  it  loses  its  elasticity ,$anchfalls  into  wrinkles.  When  the 
upper  lid  is  elevated,  a  deep  fold  is  obser\i£rfib>  between  the  lid  and  the  eyebrow; 
there  is  no  corresponding  fold  in  the  LpweMid.  Immediately  under  the  skifi  is 
the  stratum  of  fibres  composing  tM^I’bicularis  palpebrarum.  Next,  in  the 
upper  lid,  is  the  expanded  tendon^OJie  levator  palpebrae  superioris;  there  is 
no  corresponding  part  in  the 

The  Tarsi. — We  then  comttw  the  part  which  gives  firmness  to  the  lid,  ex¬ 
tending  and  supporting  tiie  softer  textures;  it  is  a  thin  and  flexible,  yet  firm 
and  elastic  cartilage,  or  imhir  fibro-cartilage,  on  which  the  skin,  muscular  fibres, 
and  mucous  membraufopay  be  said  to  be  stretched.  It  can  bend,  and  change 
its  figure,  recoverhs^Tself  again  by  its  elasticity.  These  cartilages  are  called 
tarsi,  the  swp^r^^md  inferior.  They  are  convex  on  the  external  surface,  and 
concave  on  t^^^side ;  they  have  a  thick  margin  corresponding  to  the  ciliary 
edges  of  tlib^Jte,  and  a  thinner  turned  towards  the  rim  of  the  orbit.  If  we 
evert  th^Vpper  or  lower  lid,  these  fibro-cartilages  are  easily  brought  into  view. 
The  <^fperifor  is  deeper  than  the  inferior,  in  correspondence  to  the  difference 
be^  teOTuhe  lids;  the  proportions,  in  this  respect,  are  about  as  three  to  one. 
ttferior  tarsus,  like  its  eyelid,  is  nearly  of  equal  breadth  throughout ;  the 
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superior  also  corresponds  in  form  to  its  lid,  being  broadest  in  the  middle,  and 
narrower  towards  the  two  extremities.  The  orbital  edges  of  the  tarsi  are  con¬ 
nected  by  fibrous  expansions  to  the  front  of  the  orbit.  These,  which  are  some¬ 
times  called  the  broad  ligaments  of  the  tarsi,  are  firm,  distinct  fibrous  layers  near 
the  bone,  with  the  periosteum  of  which  they  are  continuous,  becoming  looser  and 
thinner  towards  the  cartilage.  The  ligament  is  strongest  and  most  firmly  attached 
to  the  tarsi  on  the  temporal  side  of  the  orbits,  where  protection  is  most  needed. 

Sebaceous  Glands. — A  large  number  of  glands,  disposed  in  parallel  longitu¬ 
dinal  clusters,  called  the  Meibomian  glands  [6,  Fig.  50  and  51],  is  imbedded  in 


Fig.  50. 


Fig.  51. 


Meibomian  Glands,  seen  from  the  inner  or  ocular  surface  of  the  eye¬ 
lids,  with  the  lachrymal  gland— the  right  side.  a.  Palpebral  conjunctiva. 

1.  Lachrymal  gland.  2.  Openings  of  lachrymal  ducts.  3.  Lachrymal 
puncta.  6.  Meibomian  glands.  • 

the  tarsus.  The  rows  or  clusters  of  glands,  although 
principally  lodged  in  the  substance  of  the  cartilage, 
are  partially  seen  on  the  internal  surfaces  of  the 
palpebrae,  through  the  thin  mucous  membrane,  and 
are  even  conspicuous  by  their  whitish  colour.  When 
examined  by  a  magnifying  glass,  each  row  is  founcL 
to  consist  of  a  central  tube,  with  a  congeries  of  n^b* 
nute  roundish  bodies  arranged  round  it  on  all  si^^Jb^ 
successive  groups;  these,  which  have  bee*i  oajjld 
acini  or  vesiculse,  are  no  doubt  so  many  glmfo,  each 
of  which  pours  out  its  secretion  into  thexAretory 
tube,  running  along  the  centre  of  thjC&uster,  and 

terminating  by  an  open  orifice  on  th^jf[iary  margin  of  the  lid.  These  openings, 
which,  although  minute,  are  di^k^y -risible  in  the  living  eye,  corresponding  in 
number  to  that  of  the  glanduhifc^ows,  are  called  the  ciliary  ducts.  If  a  single 
duct  with  its  glands  be  dtfSketefl  out  separately,  it  represents  a  slender  thread, 
with  the  minute  acini  hai^ip|;  to  it  all  round,  something  like  a  rope  of  onions, 
except  that  these  little <gknds  are  much  more  numerous,  from  fifty  to  more  than 
a  hundred  connected-^itn  each  duct  [Fig.  51].  There  are  two  figures  in  the 
work  of  Soemmehmpg  in  which  these  minute  structures  are  represented,  of  the 
natural  size,  ak&J&agnified  with  gre&t  accuracy  and  fidelity.  Arnold  has  given 
different  ancNtfyte  varied  views  of  the  same  subject;  especially  one  representing 
a  row  of  ffknas  dissected  out,  and  another  exhibiting  the  mode  in  which  they 
are  imto&^i  in  the  tarsal  cartilage.1 


the  Meibomian  Glands  of  a 
of  five  and  a  half  months,  a. 
Jasement  membrane  of  the  follicles. 
b.  Epithelium  constituting  the  se¬ 
cretion.  c.  Orifice  of  the  common 
duct.  From  a  specimen  prepared 
by  Dr.  Goodfellow. — Magnified  30 
diameters. 


Anat.  fasc.  2,  tab.  1,  figs.  9-12.  This  plate  exhibits  the  entire  anatomy  of  the 
Is  and  lachrymal  organs,  in  a  series  of  beautiful  figures. 
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The  whole  number  of  the  Meibomian  glands  is  very  considerable.  There 
are  between  thirty  and  forty  rows  in  the  upper  lid,  but  not  quite  so  many  in 
tlfeiov  ~ir :  these  clusters  too  are  much  shorter  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former, 
in  consequence"  of  the  different  size  of  the  two  lids.  The  unctuous  or  sebaceous 
substance  which  they  secrete  anoints  the  lids,  and  prevents  them  from  sticking 
together :  after  death  it  congeals  into  a  solid  form,  and  may  be  expressed  from 
the  orifices  of  the  ciliary  ducts,  like  minute  white  threads. 

Next  to  this  arrangement  of  glands  is  the  mucous  membrane  or  production 
of  conjunctiva,  which  gives  a  smooth  and  polished  surface  to  the  interior  of  the 
lid,  and  facilitates  the  relative  motions  of  the  eye  and  lids. 

The  eyelids,  although  made  up  of  so  many  distinct  structures,  are  by  no 
means  impervious  to  light.  One  obvious  use  of  them  is  to  guard  the  eye  from 
the  access  of  light  during  sleep;  however,  so  much  light  passes  through  them, 
that  we  can  readily  distinguish,  in  the  day  time,  whether  the  light  of  a  window 
fall  on  the  face  or  be  intercepted,  although  the  lids  may  be  closed ;  and  per¬ 
sons,  who  usually  sleep  with  their  window  and  bed  curtains  drawn,  adopt  the 
expedient  of  leaving  them  open  when  they  wish  to  ri^e  early,  generally  find¬ 
ing  the  unusual  impulse  of  light  on  the  organs  of  vision  sufficient  to  awaken 
them. 

Cellular  Substance  of  the  Lids. — The  several  textures,  or  strata  composing  the 
lid,  are  connected  together  by  a  rather  abundant  cellular  tissue,  which  contains 
no  fat ;  the  eyes  would,  in  many  instances,  be  permanently  closed  if  the  lids 
were  liable,  like  other  parts  of  the  body,  to  deposition  of  adipose  substance. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  cellular  texture  of  the  lids  is  often  the  seat  of  inflam¬ 
mation,  in  erysipelas  and  other  affections :  serous  effusion  takes  place,  enlarging 
and  distending  them  so  as  completely  to  close  the  eyes,  with  great  inconvenience 
and  deformity.  A  similar  effect  is  produced  by  ecchymosis  from  blows.  In¬ 
flammation,  when  more  violent,  causes  effusion  of  lymph  or  formation  of  pus, 
with  the  same  effect  of  closing  the  lids.  * 

Ciliary  Margins  of  the  Eyelids. — Surgeons  should  attend  clos«5™;o  the  ciliary 
margins  of  the  lids,  and  make  themselves  well  acquaintecj^gkhr  their  form, 
structure,  and  appearances.  Here  the  common  integume^iand  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  eye  are  continuous.  The  very  edge  lid  is  formed  by  a 

kind  of  covering  intermediate  between  the  two  strutfftybes ;  it  is  not  exactly  a 
mucous  membrane,  like  that  which  lines  the  palpeb^Jnor  integument,  like  the 
common  skin  :  it  is  red,  thin,  yet  compact  antb4^^,  and  adheres  closely  to  the 
cartilage  :  this  delicate  integument  has  a  covmng  of  epithelium.  The  ciliary 
margin  is  the  thickest  part  of  the  lid :  it  ifc aflat  surface  coming  into  contact 
with  that  of  the  other  lid  when  the  eye  j^Slbscd ;  yet  the  inner  edge,  or  that 
turned  towards  the  globe,  is  a  little  sfopecb  so  that  a  small  channel  is  formed, 
in  the  closed  state,  between  the  pa^JWe  and  the  globe,  for  the  passage  of  the 

tearS*.  r. 

Cilia. — [Figs.  45,  46.] — AMtfWuter  edge  of  the  ciliary  margin  are  a  number 
of  pores  in  the  integumen^  i|Tyhich  the  cilia  or  eyelashes  are  implanted.  The 
hairs  which  form  the  cila,  fee  those  of  the  supercilia,  are  peculiar  in  their 
form  and  arrangement;  eSWn  hair  arises  from  a  bulb,  like  the  hairs  in  other 
•harts’  of  the  -  body ;  1(£@)slender  at  the  origin,  increases  gradually  in  thickness, 
•ana*  then  tapirs  t$)%fine  point;  they  are  all  curved,  the  convexity  of  the 
superior  cilia  directed  downwards,  and  that  of  the  inferior  upwards,  so 

that  they  cross  ^nen  the  lids  are  closed.  The  superior  are  stronger  and  longer 
than  the  innh^br ;  the  middle  are  the  largest  and  strongest,  and  they  diminish 
gradually,  hi  length  amj^ti^gth  towards  the  angles  of  the  eye. 

JukOldiind  the  eyelashes  are  seen  the  apertures  of  the  ciliary  ducts.  Where 
&>of  these  openings  ends  towards  the  nose,  and  at  the  very  inner  or 
hremity  of  the  tarsus,  there  is  a  slightly  prominent  kind  of  papilla,  of 
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whitish  colour,  with  a  round  aperture  in  the  centre,  called  the  punctum  lacry- 
male.  [8,  Fig.  50.] 

The  lids,  though  separated  by  a  transverse  slit,  are  united  towards  the  temple 
and  the  nose,  and  the  points  of  junction  are  termed  the  angles,  or  canthi ,  of  the 
eye;  the  internal  and  external,  or  the  greater  and  smaller.  The  internal,  or 
greater  angle,  is  rather  rounded;  the  external,  or  smaller,  is  acute.  By  the 
tendon  of  the  orbicularis,  the  internal  angle  is  closely  fixed  to  the  side  of  the 
nose ;  the  external  is  more  loosely  attached  to  the  orbit  by  the  broad  ligament 
of  the  tarsi. 

The  size  of  the  palpebral  aperture  is  different  in  different  individuals ;  in 
some  persons  a  greater  portion  of  the  globe  is  habitually  exposed  than  in  others, 
and  hence  persons  are  popularly  said  to  have  large  or  small  eyes,  for  the  size  of 
the  globe  varies  but  little.  The  organization  of  the  eyelids,  as  now  described, 
enables  them  to  execute  their  various  useful  purposes,  of  protecting  the  eye 
from  violence  and  accident,  of  shielding  it  during  sleep,  of  shutting  out  the 
light  when  it  is  too  powerful,  or  when  disease  renders  it  offensive ;  of  keeping 
the  cornea  smooth,  moist,  and  free  from  impurities,  and  of  disseminating  the 
lachrymal  fluids  over  the  organ.  The  cartilage  gives  to  the  lid  its  uniform 
smooth  surface ;  the  Meibomian  secretion  anoints  their  edges,  and  prevents 
them  from  adhering  during  sleep,  or  occasional  contact ;  their  rapid  motion  in 
winking,  with  the  concurrent  rolling  upwards  of  the  globe,  and  approximation 
of  the  eyelashes,  shuts  out  extraneous  substances,  and  preserves  the  cornea  con¬ 
stantly  clear  for  the  transmission  of  light,  whilst  the  polished  mucous  surface 
glides  without  the  smallest  friction  over  the  equally  polished  globe. 

Conjunctiva A — The  name  denotes  that  it  joins  or  unites  the  globe  to  the  lids; 
it  is  sometimes  called  adnata ,  from  its  growing  or  adhering  to  the  surface  of 
the  eye.  Indeed,  it  adheres  so  closely  to  the  front  of  the  organ,  that  it  ought, 
strictly  speaking,  to  be  enumerated  among  the  tunics  belonging  to  the  globe. 
The  line  of  the  cilia,  in  each  lid,  may  be  considered  the  boundary  between  the 
skin  and  the  mucous  membrane,  the  point  of  union  of  the  two  structures.  The 
conjunctiva,  then,  is  perforated  at  the  ciliary  margin  of  the  upper  lid,  by  the 
ciliary  ducts;  it  lines  the  posterior  or  inner  surface  of  that  lid,  ox'tenfling  a  little 
way  above  the  upper  or  orbital  edge  of  the  tarsus;  from  the  lidiit  turns  over  the 
globe,  covering  two-thirds  of  the  eye,  viz. :  the  anterior  pdrajm  of  the  sclerotica, 
and  the  cornea ;  it  is  reflected  from  the  inferior  portmiOpthe  globe  to  the  pos¬ 
terior  surface  of  the  under  lid,  which  it  lines ;  reaejmg  the  ciliary  margin  of 
the  lower  lid,  it  is  perforated  by  the  ciliary  duc^&^ragain  becomes  continuous 
with  the  skin.  *  V*/ 

Thus  the  membrane  is  reflected  from  the  nlflgebrae  to  the  whole  circumference 
of  the  globe,  forming  a  circular  fold,  whieS^  at  the  point  of  reflexion,  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  fat  of  the  orbit.  This  an|Jb»  of  reflexion  is  the  boundary  between 
the  external  surface  and  the  orbital  tohfents;  it  opposes  the  passage  of  an  in¬ 
strument,  or  any  extraneous  substed0pL  is  a  loose  fold,  and  loosely  connected 
to  the  surrounding  parts,  yielding  to  the  motions  of  the  globe  with  perfect  faci¬ 
lity,  drawn  smoothly  over  life  convexity  of  the  sclerotic,  when  the  eye  is  moved 
in  a  contrary  direction,  and^pining  two  or  three  loose  folds  on  the  opposite 
side,  or  that  towards  whi^Wthe  eye  is  turned. 

The  conjunctiva  isjH^Ttnly  connected  with,  but  constitutes  part  of  the  exter¬ 
nal  surface  of  thqteray ;  it  is  actually  exposed  to  the  air  when  the  palpebrse  are 
open,  though  i^s  Completely  shut  up  when  they  are  closed.  It  is  a  mucous 
membrane,  haYim^a  polished  surface  lubricated  by  a  mucous  exhalation,  and  a 


yen  Bau  und  die  Krankheiten  der  Bindehaut  des  Auges,  with  coloured  plates. 


1  Eble, 

Vienna^ o2§f  8vo.  Arnold,  Untersuchungen ,  kap.  i.  §  2.  Roemer,  Bemerkitngen  iitcr 
die  arlefiHlen  Gefdssc  der  Bindehaut  des  AugeSj  in  Ammon’s  Zcitschrift ,  vol.  v. 
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cellular  surface  adhering  to  the  parts  which  it  covers.  It  is  one  uninterrupted 
membrane,  differing,  however,  in  structure  and  appearance  in  its  different  parts. 
Hence  anatomists  have  designated  that  portion  which  lines  the  lids  as  the  con- 
junctiva.  palpebralis;  that  which  covers  the  eye  as  the  c.  occult;  the  latter 
part  has  been  further  subdivided  into  the  c.  corneas  and  c.  scleroticse .  All 
these,  however,  agree  in  the  circumstance  of  having  a  smooth  and  polished 
surface. 

The  c.  palpebralis  [5,  Fig.  47,  and  5,  Fig.  48]  is  a  thin  vascular  membrane,  of 
reddish  colour  from  numerous  visible  vascular  ramifications,  and  semitranspa¬ 
rent,  so  that  you  may  see  through  it  the  cartilage,  and  the  parallel  rows  of 
Meibomian  glands ;  it  is  consolidated  to  the  ciliary  margin  of  the  tarsus,  and 
it  adheres  closely,  but  less  firmly,  to  the  rest  of  the  cartilage.  Soemmerring, 
who  has  represented  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  in  the  15th  Fig.  of  his  second 
plate,  mentions  in  the  description  its  silky ,  and ,  as  it  were ,  warty  structure. 
Mueller1 2  says  that  a  great  number  of  mucous  glands  is  scattered  over  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  that  they  give  to  it  a  somewhat  velvety  appearance.  Eble3  considers 
that  this  part  of  the  membrane  has  a  papillary  structure,  analogous  to  that  of 
the  tongue  or  the  Schneiderian  membrane ;  that  this  structure  is  more  obvious 
after  death  with  congestion  in  the  vessels  of  the  head ;  and  that  it  secretes  the 
mucus  which  lubricates  the  surface  of  the  eye.  He  has  given  excellent  figures 
of  this  corpus  papillare,  as  he  calls  it,  both  of  the  natural  size  and  under  various 
degrees  of  microscopic  enlargement.  The  same  parts,  and  particularly  the  villous 
or  papillary  portion  of  the  conjunctiva,  both  in  its  natural  appearance  and  mag¬ 
nified,  are  beautifully  delineated  by  Arnold.3 

The  c.  scleroticse  is  of  a  white  colour,  thick  and  pulpy  in  its  texture,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  the  dead  white  sclerotica,  gives  to  this  part  of  the  eye  that 
appearance  which  is  designated  by  the  popular  expression,  white  of  the  eye.  It 
is  remarkable  for  the  almost  entire  absence  of  vessels  carrying  red  blood ;  in  its 
natural  state  we  see  merely  a  few  small  red  vessels  creeping  on  its  circumference 
from  the  lid.  It  is  connected  to  the  parts  on  which  it  lies  bA  a  loose  cellular 
texture ;  thus  it  easily  falls  into  folds,  and  permits  the  gld^ttf  the  eye  to  be 
moved  in  all  directions.  These  folds  become  the  seat  of,  serous  effusion  in  cer¬ 
tain  inflammatory  affections  of  the  eye.  sC'k 

The  c.  cornese  differs  remarkably  from  both  porting  of  the  membrane  just 
described,  so  much  so,  that  one  doubts,  at  first,  whether  it  really  is  a  part  of 
the  same  structure.4  No  vascular  ramificatiojmifre  visible  in  it,  and  it  is  so 
closely  connected  to  the  corneal  substance, /Oi&i;  \t  cannot  be  separated  by  dis¬ 
section  in  the  recent  eye ;  we  are  satisfied,  However,  that  the  cornea  is  covered 
by  a  continuation  of  conjunctiva.  In  thirst  place,  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
cornea  possesses  the  same  acute  sensibility  as  the  rest  of  the  conjunctiva.  In 
fact,  the  sensibility  is  greater  in  this  Jthan  in  any  other  part  of  the  eye,  while 
the  proper  corneal  laminae  appeaAimensible.  Secondly,  the  vessels  of  the  con¬ 
junctiva  are  continued  to  th^M^fritfr  surface  of  the  cornea :  this  fact,  which  is 
difficultly  demonstrable  normal  state  of  the  eye,  is  proved  daily  by  the 

1  Erfahrungs-sd tze,  p.  6. 

2  Ueber  den  Bau  unfrdde  Krankheiten  der  Bindeliaut  des  Auges ,  p.  19-29,  pi.  1  and  2. 

3  Tab.  1,  fig.  1 

«  The  contimiatifcrycu  the  conjunctiva  over  the  cornea  is  doubted  by  Eble  (lib.  cit.  p. 
60),  and  denied ^^JTeckel  ( Handbuch ,  b.  iv.  p.  59). 

In  a  work\eeehtly  published  on  purulent  ophthalmia  (die  sogmnante  contagidse,  oder 
AegyptiscfiS&ybnentzundung,  mit  9  colorirten  Abbildungen,  Stuttgart,  1839),  Eble  has 
given  at  considerable  length  the  result  of  his  recent  inquiries,  especially  with  the  aid  of 
the  mj^*w$cope,  into  the  structure  of  the  conjunctiva,  p.  124-132.  He  expresses  him- 
sqlf  p^cfly  convinced  that  the  cornea  has  a  conjunctival  covering,  particularly  from  find- 
kdhat  its  surface  presents,  under  the  microscope,  appearances  analogous  to  those  ob- 
ed  in  other  parts  of  the  membrane,  p.  124. 
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effects  of  disease.  Changes  produced  by  disease  are  often  continued  from  the 
conjunctiva  scleroticae  to  the  cornea.  The  prolongation  of  red  vessels,  the 
loosening  and  thickening  of  texture,  and  the  loss  of  transparency  from  inter¬ 
stitial  deposition,  bring  the  cornea  to  such  an  identity  of  character  with  the 
conjunctiva,  that  the  boundary  between  them  is  sometimes  hardly  distinguish¬ 
able. 

In  certain  animals  a  strong  proof  is  afforded  that  the  front  of  the  cornea  is 
formed  by  a  continuation  of  the  palpebral  lining.  In  the  serpent  tribe,  which 
annually  shed  their  epidermis,  the  front  of  the  cornea  comes  off  with  the  rest  of 
the  external  surface  of  the  body.  In  the  eel,  the,  anterior  surface  of  the  cornea 
is  often  drawn  off  when  it  is  skinned.  A  subterraneous  animal  (zemni,  slepez, 
mus  typhlus,  Linn.),  whose  habits  and  manner  of  living  are  analogous  to  those 
of  the  mole,  has  the  eye  covered  with  hairy  integument  like  the  common  skin 
of  the  body. 

The  conjunctival  layer  cannot  be  dissected  off  the  cornea  in  the  perfectly 
fresh  eye;  but,  if  the  organ  be  previously  placed  for  some  time  in  warm  water, 
or  macerated  in  water  for  some  days,  and  the  conjunctiva  be  then  raised  from 
the  sclerotica,  the  dissection  being  carefully  pursued  by  small  and  repeated 
strokes  of  the  knife,  it  may  be  detached  sufficiently  from  the  corneal  substance 
to  show  the  continuity  of  the  membrane.  Arnold  represents  that,  the  sepa¬ 
ration  is  effected  more  easily  in  the  sheep,  pig,  and  calf,  than  in  the  human 
subject. 

In  the  normal  state  of  the  membrane,  the  conjunctiva  palpebralis  has  a  red¬ 
dish  colour,  while  the  conjunctiva  oculi  is  of  pearly  whiteness  with  a  few  slender 
straggling  red  vessels  towards  the  angles  of  the  lids.  After  successful  injection, 
the  palpebral  linings  are  deep  red  and  villous,  while  the  conjunctiva  scleroticse 
has  a  rose  tint ;  the  latter  terminates  at  the  border  of  the  cornea,  but  under 
favourable  circumstances  vessels  are  seen  to  pass  on  to  that  membrane. 

I  have  called  the  conjunctiva  a  mucous  membrane;  and  this  view  of  its  nature 
is  supported  by  its  analogies  of  structure  and  office  in  the  normal  state,  by  the 
changes  which  it  undergoes  in  disease,  and  particularly  by  thA remarkable 
alterations  which  its  secreted  fluid  then  undergoes.  Some  have  beei^  inclined  to 
place  the  conjunctiva,  especially  where  it  covers  the  cornea,  ^jmbng  the  epider¬ 
moid  structures,  in  favour  of  which  its  separation  with  t^^smticle  in  animals 
which  cast  their  skins  may  be  alleged.  Arnold  statep*,that  the  corneal  layer 
of  the  membrane  is  most  abundantly  supplied  with  lyifigkfltics,  while  the  epider¬ 
mis  possesses  no  vessels  of  any  kind.  Eble  cqb^|^|s  that  the  nature  of  the 
conjunctiva  differs  in  its  different  portions ;  tlmtltSs  integumental  where  it 
lines  the  tarsi;  mucous  in  the  angle  of  reflect^  irom  the  lids  to  the  globe;  and 
serous  in  the  latter.  There  are  remarkab|eSnfferences  of  structure  between 
these  three  parts ;  the  palpebral  lining  undistinguished  by  its  corpus  papillare. 
Roemer  states  that  the  mucous  portion  is  abundantly  supplied  with  mucous 
glands,  which  are  easily  seen  after  injections.  In  the  conjunctiva  oculi 

there  is  no  appearance  of  villi, or  mucous  glands.  The  opinion  of 
Eble  on  this  point  is  adopted*b|y^RNOLD  and  Roemer. 

Lachrymal  Organs. — Under  ^particular  circumstances  the  surface  of  the  eye 
is  washed  by  a  more  copiims  secretion,  of  different  character  from  the  mucous 
conjunctival  exhalationA^Sch,  not  being  conveyed  away  fast  enough  by  the 
ordinary  excretory  apparatus,  is  poured  over  the  lid,  taking  the  name  of  tears. 
This  fluid  is  seated  by  the  lachrymal  gland ,  which  is  a  small  body  of  con¬ 
glomerate  textte^eated  in  the  orbit,  within  the  external  angular  process  of 
the  frontal  btoe.^  Its  excretory  ducts  open  on  the  surface  of  the  conjunctiva, 
above  tho>  ex|ehnal  angle  of  the  eye ;  there  are  about  seven  ducts,  which  are 
scarcel^dxrfoe  seen  in  the  human  eye,  except  under  favourable  circumstances 
[1,  Ejg.  50].  In  the  eye  of  the  horse  or  bullock  they  are  of  sufficient  magnitude 
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to  admit  a  small  probe.  The  secretion  of  the  lachrymal  gland  is  a  watery  fluid, 
containing  a  considerable  saline  impregnation,  hence  saltish  or  brackish  to  the 
taste,  and,  when  copiously  poured  out,  it  produces  a  temporary  irritation  and 


Fig.  52. 


Lachrymal  Apparatus  and  Nasal  Duct,  a,  b,  c.  Lachrymal  gland  and  its  appendage,  d.  Punctalacrymalia. 
e.  Lachrymal  ducts,  f.  Nasal  duct  laid  open.  g.  Insertion  of  tendon  of  superior  oblique  muscle  after  being 
reflected,  h.  Supra  orbitus  foramen,  the  artery,  vein,  and  nerve  have  been  cut  across,  i.  Interior  of  nasal 
duct  near  its  termination  in  nostril.  (From  Herschfeldt.) 


redness.  Its  disc! 
particularly  those  < 
cially  by  strumous 


A-of  foreign  bodies, 
ory  affections,  espe- 
tmmation,  but  more 


strongly  by  inflammation  ot  tne  external  proper  and  by  mental  emotion. 

The  fluid  which  moistens  the  eye,  whether  coniu^tWal  or  lachrymal,  is  absorbed 


The  puncta  lacry- 


by  the  excretory 


malia  [rf,  Fig.  52],  already  described,  ai^  tW%xternal  commencements  of  two 
small  tubes,  which  go  towards  the  internal ^  angle  of  the  eye,  and  there  terminate 
in  the  lachrymal  sac.  These  tubes  arb-called  the  lachrymal  canals ,  or  ducts 
[c,  Fig.  52];  they  converge,  the  superior  passing  inwards  and  downwards,  and 
the  inferior  inwards  and  upwards }  they  are  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length, 
and  open  at  one  and  the  s^toQlomt  into  the  lachrymal  sac  [4,  5,  Fig.  53]. 
This  hag ,  about  the  size  o£*l^tnall  horsebean,  and  oval,  is  seated  in  the  bony 
excavation  on  the  innei/side  of  the  anterior  orbital  aperture.  Its  superior  end 
[5,  Fig.  53]  is  rounded  inferior,  slightly  contracted,  forms  a  tube  half  an  inch 
long,  and  larger  tbaiC^crowquill,  called  the  nasal  duct  [/,  Fig.  52 ;  6,  Fig.  53], 
which  descends  into  tKe  nose.  The  lachrymal  bag  closely  adheres  to  the  bony 
excavation  wjiich  lodges  it,  being  covered,  on  its  anterior  or  exposed  surface,  by 
a  firm  fibr«  rer  attached  to  the  edges  of  the  bony  groove.  This  anterior 
surface  is  fhrcfter  covered  by  the  fibres  of  the  orbicularis  and  the  skin;  the  tendon 
of  the  ^mer  crosses  it  transversely  a  little  above  its  middle,  so  that  one-third 
of  tft^ttog^is  above,  and  two-thirds  below  the  line  of  the  tendon.  The  lachrymal 
cakals^Spen  just  behind  this  tendon,  on  the  outer  or  ocular  side  of  the  bag.  The 
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Fig.  53. 


communication  with  the  nasal  duct  is  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  sac,  a  slight 
constriction  marking  the  distinction  between 
the  bag  and  duct.  The  latter  passes  from  above 
obliquely  downwards,  and  a  little  backwards, 
inclosed  in  a  bony  canal,  and  opens  in  the 
.  inferior  meatus  narium,  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  inferior  turbinate  bone,  which  must  be  cut 
away  in  the  dead  body  to  expose  the  aperture  ; 
the  latter  is  then  seen  as  an  oblique  slit. 

The  lachrymal  sac  and  the  nasal  duct  are 
lined  by  a  thick  pulpy  mucous  membrane,  re¬ 
sembling  in  its  structure  the  Schneiderian 
membrane  of  the  nose,  and  containing,  like 
that,  numerous  small  mucous  cryptae.  The 
lachrymal  canals,  and  the  puncta  lacrymalia, 
are  lined  by  a  thinner  and  more  compact  mem¬ 
brane  continuous  with  the  conjunctiva.  Thus 
these  lachrymal  passages  establish  a  connec¬ 
tion,  by  continuity  of  surface,  between  the  eye 
and  nose.  The  fluid  taken  up  by  the  puncta 
lacrymalia  is  conveyed  into  the  sac,  and  it  then 
descends  into  the  nose.  We  do  not  exactly 
understand  the  mode  in  which  the  circular 
orifices  of  the  lachrymal  canals  suck  up  the 
fluid.  A  small  space  is  seen  in  the  inner  angle 
of  the  eye,  between  the  two  lids,  towards  which 
the  tears  flow,  and  at  which  the  small  trian¬ 
gular  canal  formed  between  the  closed  lids  terminates.;  this  is  called  lacus 
lacrymarum ,  and  the  prominent  papilla^  in  which  the  puncta  lacrymalia  are 
perforated,  are  turned  towards  this  space.  When  the  secretion  of  tears  is  much 
increased  by  any  of  the  exciting  causes  which  I  have  mentionodi  the  fluid  is 
poured  out  faster  than  it  can  be  absorbed  by  the  puncta,  and  ^O^vs' over  the 
surface  of  the  cheeks. 

In  the  internal  angle  of  the  eye,  near  the  puncta  lacrY^aJta,  is  a  small  pro¬ 
minent  body  of  a  reddish  colour,  called  the  caruncula  Wj^halis;  this  part  may 
be  better  appreciated  by  looking  at  it  in  the  living^4^©f  than  by  examining  it 
in  the  collapsed  and  shrivelled  state  which  it  exhj]Et|  in  the  dead  subject,  and 
in  preparations.  It  is  a  congeries  of  glandulaC  bodies,  similar  in  structure  to 
the  Meibomian  glands.  Between  the  carundma  lacrymalis  and  the  globe  of  the 
eye,  is  a  small  fold  of  conjunctiva,  called  10) emilunar  fold,  which  appears  to 
be  a  rudiment  or  imperfect  exhibition  gitnat  structure  which  in  quadrupeds 
constitutes  what  has  been  termed  a  th  w  elid;  it  is  situated  vertically  between 


Anterior  view  of  the  Lachrymal  Apparatus. 
At  the  inner  canthus  are  the  puncta,  1, 
and  canaliculi,  2,  with  the  caruncula  be¬ 
tween  them.  The  lachrymal  sac  forms  the 
upper  third  of  the  vertical  tube,  5,  6,  and 
the  nasal  duct  the  remainder.  These  parts 
are  separated  within  by  a  fold  of  the  lining 
membrane.  (From  Soeminerring.) 
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PATHOLOGY  OF  THE  EYE — INFLAMMATION — CLASSIFICATION  OF 
OPHTHALMIC  DISEASES. 


SECTION  I.— PATHOLOGY  OF  THE  EYE. 


Within  the  small  compass  of  the  visual  apparatus,  we  meet  with  a  greater 
variety  of  structure  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  body.  We  have  seen,  indeed, 
in  the  preceding  description,  that  the  eye  with  its  appendages  exhibits  speci¬ 
mens  of  every  animal  tissue  in  the  body.1  We  find  in  it  bone,  cellular  and 
adipous  substance,  and  bloodvessels ;  mucous,  fibrous,  and  serous  membranes : 
the  conjunctiva  exemplifying  the  first ;  the  sclerotica,  the  sheath  of  the  optic 
nerve,  and  the  lining  of  the  orbit  ( periorbita ),  the  second ;  the  surfaces  con¬ 
taining  the  aqueous  humour  the  third;  muscular,  nervous,  and  glandular  parts; 
common  integument  and  hairs.  Besides  these  it  contains  several  tissues  of 
peculiar  nature,  to  which  there  is  nothing  strictly  analogous  in  other  parts ; 
these  are  the  iris,  the  ciliary  body,  the  choroid  coat,  and  the  transparent  media. 
Each  of  the  latter  has  its  own  characteristic  structure ;  the  cornea,  the  crystal¬ 
line  lens,  and  its  capsule  the  hyaloid  membrane,  and  the  vitreous  humour, 
resemble  each  other  only  in  being  transparent.  Most  of  these  parts  are  highly 
organized,  copiously  supplied  with  bloodvessels  and  nerves. 

By  the  nature  of  its  organization,  by  its  office  and  its  situation,  and  by  its 
connections  with  other  parts  of  the  system,  the  organ  of^fauop  is  exposed  to 
numerous  external  and  internal  sources  of  disease.  TtaiNftid  of  this  sense  is 
required  on  most  occasions;  hence  the  eyes  are  incessaray*nxercised  during  our 
waking  hours.  In  many  instances  they  are  excessively  exerted;  as  by  the 
numerous  persons  engaged  in  the  various  mechanicaUccupations  requiring  close 
attention,  by  artists,  students,  and  literary  ch^r^cjps.  The  situation  of  the  eye 
lays  it  open,  not  only  to  accidental  injury,  ^itjowarious  external  influences. 

As  there  is  a  common  source  of  nutrMom^md  circulation,  and  one  centre  of 
nervous  energy,  pathological  principles/TMst  be  the  same  for  the  whole  body. 
In  addition  to  the  mutual  dependence^airo  influence  resulting  from  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  there  are  numerous  and  imuDiyint  relations  between  the  organ  of  vision 
and  other  parts  of  the  animal  eo^nomy.  The  fifth  pair  of  nerves  and  the  ex¬ 
cretory  part  of  the  lachrymp^ap^aratus  connect  it  with  the  nose.  A  close 
reciprocal  influence  is  esttffryMied  between  this  organ  and  the  brain  with  its 

1  I  conclude  that  Beer  ftieans  to  express  this  circumstance  in  the  singular  paragraph 
with  which  he  begins*  h^work  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 

“  As  man,  in  relatw^^r  the  universe,  must  be  regarded  as  a  little  world  (microcosmus), 
so  must  we  consictoxlJe  eye,  in  relation  to  the  individual  man,  as  a  microcosmus,  in  which 
his  soul  and  h^ftWvire  reflected.” — Lehre,  vol.  i.  p.  1. 

The  sam<^A^is  given,  in  nearly  the  same  words,  by  Professor  Rosas. 

“By  its  inflate  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  organization,  and  their  consequent 
mutual  ijAience,  the  eye  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  mirror  of  the  soul  and  the  body. 
Furth^rfvfi^t  exhibits  in  miniature  a  repetition  of  the  whole  bodily  structure,  it  may  be 
coa^deMl  to  bear  to  the  latter  the  same  relation  that  the  body,  as  a  little  world,  bears 
to  (nK universe.” — Handbuch ,  i.  s.  485. 
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membranes,  bj  means  of  tbe  nerves  which  enter  the  orbit,  by  the  fibrous  sheath 
of  the  optic  nerve,  and  the  periorbita.  By  the  connections  of  its  bloodvessels, 
it  must  participate  in  the  determinations  of  blood  to  the  head.  The  communi¬ 
cations  between  the  great  sympathetic  and  the  third,  fifth,  and  sixth  cerebral 
nerves,  as  well  as  the  continuity  of  mucous  surface,  establish  a  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  abdominal  viscera  and  the  eye,  capable  of  explaining  many  points  in 
pathology  and  treatment.  Again,  the  eye  is  a  part  of  the  external  surface  of 
the  body,  connected  with  the  integuments  through  the  medium  of  the  con¬ 
junctiva,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  modified  cutaneous  covering.  Hence  it 
participates  in  the  various  diseases  of  the  skin,  not  only  in  the  acute  affections, 
such  as  smallpox,  scarlatina,  and  measles,  but  also  in  the  more  chronic  disorders. 
Hence,  too,  perhaps,  we  may  explain  the  advantageous  effect,  in  ophthalmic 
disease,  of  cutaneous  irritation,  and  of  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  skin 
generally. 

It  will  be  clear,  from  the  preceding  considerations,  that  the  affections  of  the 
eye,  as  a  part  of  the  organic  system,  come  under  the  general  laws  of  disease  and 
treatment.  We  must,  however,  not  lose  sight  of  its  peculiar  tissues,  and  of  the 
modifications  which  fit  the  organ  for  its  especial  office.  It  would  be  a  most  fatal 
error  to  insulate  the  diseases  of  the  eye  from  the  rest  of  pathology,  to  consider 
them  as  merely  local  ailments,  and  treat  them  only  by  remedies  applied  to  the 
part.  It  would  also  be  a  mistake,  though  much  less  serious,  to  overlook  the 
peculiarities  of  ophthalmic  disease,  and,  trusting  entirely  to  general  means,  to 
neglect  all  applications  to  the  part. 

When  we  consider  that  the  component  parts  of  the  eye  are  so  numerous  and 
diversified  in  organization,  and  that  each  of  these  is  subject  to  the  same  diseases 
and  consequent  changes  which  are  incident  to  analogous  structures  in  other  parts ) 
that  they  are  not  only  liable  to  common  disease,  with  its  various  results,  but  that 
they  exhibit  important  modifications  of  diseased  action,  dependent  on  peculiarity 
in  the  exciting  causes,  or  on  specific  states  of  constitution,  whether  original  or 
acquired,  and  that  this  complex  and  delicate  organization  is  exposed  to  numerous 
and  powerful  causes  of  disturbance,  we  can  easily  account  for  tWmimerous  dis¬ 
tinguishable  forms  of  ophthalmic  disease.  If  each  of  these  ^^mlalbe  regarded 
and  named  as  a  distinct  affection,  w^e  need  not  be  surprised  a^Jie  long  catalogue 
which  ophthalmic  nosology  would  thus  exhibit,  that  TA'ad^  should  have  given 
an  “  Exact  Account  of  Two  Hundred  and  Forty-three  <H$Srent  Diseases  to  which 
the  Eye  and  its  Coverings  are  exposed,”1  and  thajjv^r.  Howley  should  have 
written  u  A  Treatise  on  One  Hundred  and  Eiyh&m  principal  Diseases  of  the 
Eyes  and  Eyelids.”2  We  shall  find,  however,  \n/cmser  inquiry,  that  this  nu¬ 
merous  offspring  belongs  nearly  all  to  one  fiSiily;  that,  although  designated  by 
distinct  appellations,  they  are  not  distinct  (peases,  but  that  the  great  majority 
are  merely  forms  and  results  of  one  mq^jd  affection,  viz.  inflammation. 
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The  question  then  presen  fcs  Ct^blf,  what  is  inflammation?  There  ought  to  be 
no  difficulty  in  answerin^tjl  We  are  continually  talking  of  inflammation, 
almost  constantly  occyp^4  observing  and  treating  what  we  call  inflamma¬ 
tions.  The  existenc^4^tfis  morbid  affection  is  more  and  more  generally  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  source^jJlisease;  and  it  seems  likely,  in  the  end,  to  spread  itself 
over  nearly  th^^Mple  field  of  nosology.  It  has  been  carefully  investigated  by 
pathologists  ^h^v^ractitioners,  and  much  has  been  written  on  it,  but  the  real 
nature  of  thA  prbcess  is  as  yet  imperfectly  known.  If  we  should  ask  a  surgeon, 
or  look  book  for  an  explanation,  we  should  learn  that  inflammation  exists 
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when  the  following  changes  are  seen  in  a  part,  viz.  redness,  heat,  swelling,  pain, 
altered  secretion,  and  impaired  function.  The  word  inflammation,  from  inflammo , 
denotes  the  most  striking  character  of  external  inflammations;  that  is,  the  in¬ 
creased  heat  of  the  part.  The  other  items  in  the  nosological  description  are 
drawn  from  the  same  source,  and  by  no  means  derived  from  a  general  survey  of 
the  process  as  it  occurs  in  all  structures.  As  a  mere  description,  it  is  not  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  eye  in  many  cases.  In  some  conditions  of  the  cornea,  the  iris,  and 
the  crystalline  capsule,  which  are  regarded  as  inflammations,  there  is  no  visible 
swelling,  no  redness,  nor  can  we  detect  the  existence  of  heat  or  pain.  Again, 
in  parts  removed  by  their  situation  from  direct  observation,  as  the  retina  and 
hyaloid  membrane,  or  the  various  internal  organs  of  the  body,  we  cannot  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  circumstances  regarded  as  criteria  of  inflammation  are  present 
or  not. 

The  question,  however,  what  is  inflammation  ?  is  not  satisfactorily  answered 
by  enumerating  these  changes,  even  if  we  admit  that  their  assemblage  generally 
characterizes  the  process.  Redness,  swelling,  heat,  and  pain  are  the  symptoms 
of  the  disease,  the  external  signs  that  denote  its  presence.  We  must  inquire, 
therefore,  what  is  the  internal  change  that  produces  these  external  signs?  what 
is  the  alteration  in  the  capillary  circulation,  that  gives  rise  to  redness,  swelling, 
heat,  and  pain?  This  is  not  yet  known.  We  understand  something  of  particu¬ 
lar  inflammations,  as  those  of  the  skin,  cellular  tissue,  serous  and  mucous  mem¬ 
branes,  &c.,  because  we  can  both  observe  their  progress,  and  examine  the  parts 
affected ;  but  when  we  attempt  to  explain  the  nature  of  inflammation  generally, 
we  are  investigating  an  abstract  term.  In  this  point  of  view  it  is  a  creation  of 
the  mind,  not  conveying  any  sensible  ideas;  its  acceptation,  therefore,  cannot 
be  defined  or  limited  by  reference  to  nature,  our  only  safe  guide. 

The  most  general  notion  that  we  can  form  of  inflammation  is  that  of  increased 
activity  in  the  capillary  circulation,  whether  evinced  by  increased  size  of  vessels 
and  redness,  by  increased  or  altered  secretions,  or  by  deposition  of  new  matter, 
and  consequent  visible  changes,  such  as  thickening,  consolidation,  opacity,  pre¬ 
ternatural  adhesions. 

The  phenomena  of  inflammation,  when  it  is  seated  external  part  of 

some  size,  as  the  hand  and  forearm,  for  example,  showUha#  an  increased  quan¬ 
tity  of  blood  enters  the  inflamed  part,  and  circulates  tl^mi^h  it.  The  throbbing 
and  the  increased  size  of  the  arteries,  the  distensio^ar the  venous  trunks,  with 
the  fulness  of  the  small  vessels,  as  evinced  by  tbOexternal  redness,  and  by  the 
unusual  red  colour  of  all  the  textures  of  th^TW^ned  member,  with  the  obvious 
increase  in  the  number  and  size  of  their  Vjiprllaries,  prove  that  an  increased 
quantity  of  blood  enters  the  part.  It  se^&§  to  me  equally  evident  that  a  larger 
quantity  circulates  through  it.  Blood  mows  much  more  freely  from  an  incision 
into  an  inflamed  part,  than  into  a  sq^i  one.  This  is  strikingly  exemplified  in 
the  division  of  the  integuments  a^uVcellular  membrane  in  phlegmonous  erysi¬ 
pelas  ;  both  arteries  and  veijmb|€ech4o  freely  on  such  occasions,  that  twenty  or 
thirty  ounces  of  blood  are  nfe^Tlost  in  a  few  minutes.  When  an  operation  is 
performed  on  an  inflamed  pari,  or  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  the  blood  is 
thrown  more  forcibly  frV*fl/the  divided  vessels,  and  we  find  it  necessary  to  tie  a 
much  greater  numbe^J&an  under  other  circumstances.  The  fulness  of  the  veins 
in  an  inflamed  liro^&Sis  another  unequivocal  proof  of  the  same  point :  these  ves¬ 
sels  could  not  Wjkstended,  if  the  blood  sent  to  the  inflamed  part  stagnated  in 
it,  as  somc^^eupposed.  In  a  case  of  inflamed  hand  and  forearm,  requiring 
general  depjMbn,  I  have  tried  the  experiment  of  opening  a  vein  in  each  arm 
at  the  s&ne  moment.  Three  times  more  blood  flowed  from  the  vein  of  the 
inflaurtty  Ifnb,  than  from  that  of  the  sound  one,  in  the  same  time.  We  are  thus 
~e&to regard  the  phenomena  of  inflammation,  that  is,  the  changes  which  occur  in 
&?ar . . 
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art  itself,  as  dependent  on  an  increased  activity  in  the  circulating  system. 
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But.  it  is  not  merely  increased  activity  that  would  produce  increased  nutrition, 
augmentation  of  hulk,  as  in  the  growth  of  the  stag's  horn,  the  enlargement  of 
the  uterus  and  the  mammary  glands  in  pregnancy;  there  must  he  an  alteration 
in  the  mode  of  action ;  hut  in  what  that  alteration  consists  we  have  hitherto 
been  unahle  to  determine.  # 

The  agents  of  inflammation  are  the  capillary  vessels,  which  carry  on  the  active 
business  of  the  animal  economy,  performing  ‘  the  various  processes  of  nutrition, 
growth,  secretion,  and  excretion.  We  do  not  yet  know  the  differences  of 
arrangement  or  action  which  lead  to  the  various  results  of  vascular  exertion ; 
we  cannot  tell  how  it  is  that  the  capillaries  of  one  part  deposit  bone,  those  of 
another  muscle,  of  a  third  membrane;  how  some  secrete  bile,  others  urine  or 
saliva.  As  we  know  nothing  of  the  causes  which  produce  these  striking  differ¬ 
ences,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  exact  nature  of  the  process  called  inflamma¬ 
tion  should  still  be  a  mystery  to  us. 

The  various  inquirers  who  have  investigated  the  subject  experimentally, 
endeavouring  to  found  a  theory  of  inflammation  on  observation  of  the  process  in 
living  animals,  especially  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  have  come  to  very  dif¬ 
ferent,  indeed  opposite  conclusions.  Some  have  seen  in  inflammation  an 
increased  flow  of  blood  to  the  part,  and  a  more  active  transmission  of  it  through 
the  vessels;  others  assert  that  the  circulation  is  obstructed.  That  there  is 
increased  activity  of  the  capillaries  has  been  generally  believed ;  yet  elaborate 
attempts  have  been  made  to  show  from  microscopical  observations  that  these 
vessels  are  in  a  state  of  debility,  and  do  not  exert  themselves  so  much  as  in  the 
natural  condition.  These  and  other  similar  contradictions  must  convince  us  that 
the  exact  nature  of  that  deviation  from  the  normal  or  healthy  state  of  the  capil¬ 
lary  circulation  which  constitutes  inflammation  is  as  yet  unknown,  and  will  save 
us  the  trouble  of  examining  the  speculations  which  have  been  founded  on 
microscopical  •  observations  of  the  circulation  in  the  transparent  parts  of  living 
animals. 

Varieties  of  Inflammation  ;  Acute  and  Chronic. — Inflammation  is  not  one  and 
the  same  process  under  all  circumstances ;  if  it  were,  pathology  smd  treatment 
would  be  very  simple.  The  phenomena  which  it  exhibits  v^ii^Ansiderably ; 
and  the  eye,  from  its  position  and  peculiar  organizational®  ras  the  most 
favourable  opportunity  in  the  body  for  the  study  of  these  vpiSsftes.  In  the  first 
place,  the  affection  differs  in  degree ;  there  may  be  ihqa\  less  of  the  inflam¬ 
matory  disturbance.  This  distinction  is  denoted  VfcQtne  terms  acute  and 
chronic.  Severity  of  symptoms  and  rapidity  ofnffiyress  characterize  the  for¬ 
mer;  the  opposite  attributes  of  mildness  and  smwieSs  belong  to  the  latter.  I 
do  not  mean  to  represent  that  there  are  chorees  and  no  more ;  we  may 
have  every  gradation  of  the  affection,  fron^rSkt  in  which  we  barely  recognize 
the  existence  of  increased  action,  to  thn  vtment  unnatural  exertion,  in  which 
all  the  ordinary  functions  are  perveai(w  or  interrupted,  and  even  the  very 
structure  changed  or  destroyed.  Tjjasg  diversities  are  only  pointed  out  in  a 
general  way  by  the  epithets  acrn  chronic,  the  shades  of  difference  between 
the  two  extremes  being  nume^  and  indefinite.  The  terms  themselves  are 
not  precisely  contrasted  intmepung;  the  epithet  acute  marks  the  violence  of 
the  symptoms ;  while  chraiu^wliiAi  is  equivalent  to  lasting  or  enduring  (from 
zpovos,  time),  denotes  th^Mfluration :  it  is  this  violence  that  particularly  attracts 
notice  in  the  former  while  the  continuance  of  disease  is  the  most  striking 
circumstance  in  iheQStoter.  Acute  inflammation  is  also  called  active,  violent, 
or  phlegmonov^Sgbe  latter  term  being  derived  from  the  Greek  the 

name  given  to  ufcn;  active  inflammation  of  the  cellular  texture  and  skin,  which 
generallvtfi>BXnates  in  abscess.  Thus,  acute  inflammation  is  a  violent  disturb¬ 
ance  whioR^annot  last  long ;  unless  cut  short  by  proper  treatment,  it  soon  pro¬ 
duces  mortification,  suppuration,  or  effusion ;  like  fire,  it  soon  burns  itself  out. 
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Chronic  inflammation  is  also  called  languid,  slow,  or  indolent.  Its  character¬ 
istics  differ  in  several  important  points  from  those  of  the  acute  kind.  The  vas¬ 
cular  distension  and  disturbance  are  not  so  considerable;  the  redness  much  less, 
often  hardly  perceptible ;  the  pain  is  slight  or  absent.  Hence  it  may  arise  and 
proceed  for  some  time,  without  the  patient  being  aware  of  its  existence.  Al¬ 
though,  in  these  respects,  chronic  seems  a  less  alarming  disturbance  than  acute 
inflammation,  it  is  more  serious  in  another  point  of  view :  it  produces  interstitial 
deposition,  and  consequent  change  of  structure,  which  often  impair  or  destroy 
the  functions  of  the  affected  part. 

Some  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  a  difference,  not  only  in  degree,  but  in 
kind,  between  acute  and  chronic  inflammation.  They  admit  preternatural  ex¬ 
citement,  and  consequently  increased  exertion,  as  the  essence  of  the  former ; 
but  they  suppose  the  latter  to  be  the  result  of  debility,  and  to  consist  of  a  weak¬ 
ened  or  atonic  state  of  the  capillaries.  Thus  we  read  and  hear  of  active  and 
passive  or  atonic,  of  sthenic  and  asthenic  inflammations.  Believing  inflamma¬ 
tion  to  be  increased  activity  or  exertion  of  the  capillaries,  I  consider  the  expres¬ 
sions  passive,  atonic,  and  asthenic  inflammation,  as  applied  to  the  state  of  the 
inflamed  part,  to  be  contradictory  in  terms.  It  is  true  that  inflammation  may 
occur  in  weak  as  well  as  in  strong  states  of  body,  and  that  the  local  phenomena, 
the  sympathetic  disturbance  of  other  parts,  and  the  treatment  will  differ  mate¬ 
rially  in  the  two  instances.  Moreover,  an  unhealthy,  and  consequently,  in  a 
certain  sense,  weak  state  of  the  constitution,  may  remotely  cause  many  inflam¬ 
mations;  but  I  cannot  trace  the  disturbance,  under  these  circumstances,  to 
weakness  of  the  part,  and  still  less  can  I  refer  the  phenomena  to  a  weakened  or 
passive  state  of  the  vessels.  On  the  contrary,  when  we  observe  inflammations 
occurring  in  weak  individuals,  as  in  the  advanced  period  of  typhus,  when  the 
patient  is  in  the  lowest  condition  of  debility,  we  still  find  the  local  changes  and 
results  which,  under  other  circumstances,  we  refer,  without  hesitation,  to 
increased  vascular  action.  If  there  are  any  inflammations  in  which  the  capil¬ 
laries  are  less  active  than  in  the  healthy  condition,  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
them.  \ 

The  same  observation  is  equally  applicable  to  the  ex^fGsipns  arterial  and 
venous  inflammation,  or  congestion.  If  we  trace  the  arttfdte^and  veins  of  a  part, 
we  soon  come  to  a  point  at  which  we  can  no  1  on i n gn i sh  them.  The 
capillary  system,  in  which  inflammation  resides,  is>qremtwork  of  minute  ramifi¬ 
cations,  which  we  cannot  unravel.  How,  then,  dKjksre  ascertain  whether  arteries 
or  veins  are  exclusively  affected?  Can  we^Chpose  such  exclusive  affections 
probable,  or  even  possible  ? 

The  acute  and  chronic  stages  of  inhumation  are  often  spoken  of.  If  we 
survey  attentively  any  particular  case,  ^ao  not  find  that  it  is  one  and  the  same 
process  throughout;  there  is  a  siuaeession  of  phenomena.  The  disturbance 
commences  insensibly,  gradually  Abases  till  it  acquires  a  certain  development, 
remains  for  a  time  at  that  poii^VnJ  then  gradually  recedes,  till  the  part  reco¬ 
vers  its  healthy  state.  Th6^F^e  this  course  passes  under  the  name  of  in¬ 
flammation,  though  th^n^us  parts  of  it  differ  considerably  from  each  other. 
If  we  were  to  divide  fach  inflammation  into  three  periods,  of  formation ,  in 
which  the  symptoms^arise  and  proceed  to  a  certain  extent,  of  full  development , 
and  of  decline ,  we  Aolild  find  that  the  first  two  are  nearly  of  equal  length  in 
most  cases  of  ;  'inflammation;  but  that  the  portion  of  time  between  the 
point  at  wh^fGtta  symptoms  begin  to  lessen  and  complete  recovery,  varies  much 
in  its  len§fto^  different  instances.  When  inflammation  has  been  violent,  and 
allowed  io  pursue  its  progress  uncontrolled,  more  particularly  if  the  exciting 
cau^esAive  continued  to  act,  the  disturbance  lasts  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
for  l\iong  time,  although  the  more  urgent  symptoms  may  have  been  less- 
e^L  The  part  is  still  inflamed,  but  the  redness  and  pain  are  less ;  the  inter- 
option  of  function  is  not  so  great.  This  minor  degree  of  inflammation,  which 
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may  continue  for  a  long  time,  is  called  the  chronic  stage ,  while  the  former  period, 
in  which  the  symptoms  were  violent,  is  termed  the  acute  stage  of  an  inflammation. 
If  the  disease  be  actively  treated,  if  its  progress  be  arrested  by  judicious  means, 
the  part  recovers  quickly,  and  we  can  hardly  say  that  any  chronic  stage  occurs. 

Besides  employing  these  terms  to  designate  the  different  portions  of  one  and 
the  same  inflammation,  some  have  contended  that  the  two  periods  are  totally 
different  in  their  nature;  that  increased  exertion  is  the  essence  of  one,  weakness 
of  the  other;  and  that  a  corresponding  difference  of  treatment  is  necessary,  the 
chronic  stage  requiring,  as  they  represent,  tonic  and  stimulant  means.  These 
views  seem  to  me  altogether  erroneous.  Without  asserting  that  there  is  no  dif¬ 
ference  between  acute  and  chronic  inflammation  in  general,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  affirming  that  the  acute  and  chronic  stages  of  one  and  the  same  inflammation 
do  not  differ  in  their  esssential  nature.  Thus  we  find  that  the  acute  form 
passes  into  the  chronic,  and  that  the  latter  may  relapse  into  the  acute.  When 
inflammation  of  the  eye  has  reached  the  chronic  stage,  all  the  phenomena  of  acute 
inflammation  may  be  reproduced  by  exertion  of  the  organ,  imprudence  in  diet, 
or  other  causes.  Finding  that,  within  a  short  period,  one  form  can  pass  into 
the  other,  and  vice  versa ,  how  can  we  admit  the  notion  that  the  two  are  opposite 
in  their  nature  and  in  the  treatment  they  require  ? 

In  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  the  chronic  stage  of  inflammation  is  merely 
the  continuance,  under  milder  symptoms,  of  a  disorder  essentially  the  same  as 
that  which  existed  in  the  earlier  or  acute  period.  The  disease  is  protracted  by 
the  causes  just  alluded  to,  and  requires  treatment  similar  in  principle  to  that 
which  we  employ  in  its  more  active  state.  In  other  cases,  inflammation  is  obsti¬ 
nate  and  tedious,  often  becoming  confirmed  or  chronic,  from  an  unhealthy  state 
of  constitution,  whether  original,  as  in  those  of  delicate  frame,  and  especially  the 
strumous,  or  brought  on  by  unwholesome  habits,  by  the  various  depressing 
influences,  or  by  the  advance  of  age.  Under  such  circumstances,  we  adopt  a 
treatment  both  local  and  general,  different  from  that  employed  in  the  first  kind 
of  cases,  often  finding  it  necessary  to  raise  and  support  the  general  powers  by 
medicines,  generous  diet,  stimuli,  and  the  various  invigorating  influences. 
Hence,  probably,  has  arisen  the  notion  that  these  chronic  inflammations  are 
maintained  by  weakness,  which  is  correct  in  the  sense  thus  exjiJmnejL 

Various  Effects. — Inflammations  differ  in  their  effects;  th^fe  differences  de¬ 
pending  principally,  though  not  entirely,  on  differences  in/tfisSmgree  of  disturb¬ 
ance.  Irritation  and  congestion ,  or  determination  ofsb&otl,  may  denote  the 
early  stages  in  the  deviation  from  health,  before  thXQsturbance  has  attained 
such  a  degree  as  to  warrant  us  in  calling  it  infla^J0iion.  Then  come  hemor¬ 
rhage,  effusion  of  serum ,  of  lymph ,  or  of  pus\jdferation ,  and  mortification. 
Loss  of  transparency ,  preternatural  adhesiomJMchening ,  and  induration ,  are 
changes  dependent  on  effusion,  and  are  obse©a,  for  the  most  part,  as  more  re¬ 
mote  consequences  of  inflammation,  ffifitening  may  occur  as  a  primary  or 
secondary  effect  of  the  inflammatory  pr^ra|i£  On  the  other  hand,  the  disturbance 
often  passes  away  without  any  ill  e^nseqwsnce  to  the  part,  the  symptoms  either 
ceasing  suddenly,  or  subsiding  gradually;  both  these  events  are  called 

resolution ,  which  may  therefore  Vbe  distinguished  as  sudden,  or  gradual;  the 
former  is  called,  by  the  Fren SkJ delitescence. 

So  much  hardness  is  sotfijtimes  produced  by  interstitial  deposition  in  the  in¬ 
flamed  part  and  its  suJwtyuent  organization,  that  the  part  is  said  to  become 
scirrhous.  The  pvodT^fcion  of  scirrhus ,  and  its  subsequent  ulceration  which 
constitutes  canc^rO^^mentioned  as  common  consequences  of  inflammation,  even 
in  the  modern  sulcal  works  of  France  and  Germany.1  This  seems  to  me  an 

1  Andrai^ d'Anat.  pathol.  t.  i.  p.  501 ;  Broussais,  Examcn  des  doctrines.  (Pro¬ 
positions  p^Mmecine,  prop.  196.  Dictionnaire  de  Med.  et  de  Chir .  Pratiques ,  t.  iv.  p.  444. 
Langexb\Ca,  Mosolofie,  b.  i.  p.  316-318. 
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erroneous  view  of  the  subject.  The  consequence  of  inflammation  is  simply  in¬ 
duration,  often  with  enlargement;  in  the  part  thus  altered  we  can  always  discern 
the  characters  of  the  natural  structure.  In  scirrhus,  the  natural  structure  is 
•  quite  lost,  and  a  new  organization  substituted.  Confining  the  term  scirrhus  to 
that  induration  which  precedes  cancer,  and  terminates  in  the  destruction  of  the 
part  and  of  life,  I  have  never  seen  it  as  the  result  of  inflammation,  either  in  the 
eye  or  any  other  organ. 

Common  and  Specific. — That  the  state  of  the  constitution  should  modify  in¬ 
flammation  is  a  circumstance  which  might  be  expected.  When  it  occurs  in  a 
healthy  individual,  from  an  ordinary  cause,  it  is  called  common  inflammation ; 
this  may  be  exemplified  by  the  effect  of  a  wound  on  a  person  in  good  health. 
The  terms  true ,  proper ,  simple ,  idiopathic  inflammation  are  used  in  the  same 
sense.  If  the  patient  be  young,  strong,  and  of  full  habit,  the  inflammation  will 
be  acute,  active,  or  phlegmonous  in  its  character.  The  terms  specific ,  sympa¬ 
thetic ,  spurious ,  mixed ,  are  applied  to  those  modifications  which  inflammation 
assumes  in  various  states  of  constitution,  more  or  less  different  from  the  healthy 
condition.  A  peculiar  character  will  be  given  to  the  inflammatory  process  by 
certain  differences  of  organization,  or  natural  defects  of  constitution,  such  as  the 
scrofulous  and  rheumatic,  by  acquired  conditions  of  a  morbid  kind,  as  in  gout 
and  syphilis,  or  by  the  specific  influence  of  the  exciting  cause,  as  in  smallpox, 
measles,  scarlatina,  malignant  pustule,  and  all  other  contagious  diseases.  In 
the  instances  last  mentioned,  the  disease  is  produced  by  one  particular  cause, 
and  no  other.  The  specific  character  of  the  inflammation,  therefore,  arises 
from  the  cause,  in  these  instances,  while  in  the  others  it  has  its  source  in  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  constitution  in  the  affected  individual.  Under  these  various  conditions, 
the  appearances  of  inflammation  will  differ  very  much  from  those  which  it  ex¬ 
hibits  in  persons  of  good  natural  constitution,  and  in  sound  health.  Frequently, 
however,  specific  is  so  much  like  common  inflammation,  that  the  distinction  is 
^  difficult.  The  extremes  are  well  marked,  but  they  are  connected  by  numerous 
intermediate  gradations. 

Varieties  from  difference  of  Texture. — Inflammations  diff^jViccording  to  the 
texture  of  the  affected  part.  When  we  find  that  inflamn^&onjis  an  increased 
action  of  the  bloodvessels,  that  its  seat  is  in  the  capillarj^&jOT  a  part ;  when  we 
know,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  arrangement  of  theso/^peculiar  in  each  tissue 
and  organ,  we  naturally  conclude  that  the  inflammat«iXpK)cess  will  have  its  pecu¬ 
liar  characters  in  each  structure.  From  this  sol H^Ave  deduce  differences,  not 
„  only  in  the  characters  of  inflammation,  but^dQ)  m  its  effects.  Hemorrhage 
occurs  frequently  in  the  inflammation  of  fiuaure  membranes,  rarely  in  other 
parts ;  effusion  of  lymph,  adventitious  ifcm)5ranes,  and  adhesions  are  common 
in  the  serous,  hardly  ever  observed  inQJib  mucous  membranes.  Ulceration, 
which  is  a  frequent  result  in  the  sl&n/the  mucous  membranes,  the  articular 
cartilages,  and  the  cornea,  is  liardty  se’en  elsewhere. 

No  organ  in  the  body  presen^Ssg)  favourable  an  opportunity  as  the  eye  for 
observing  the  varieties  of  tlt^ireft mmatory  process  which  depend  on  difference 
of  structure.  It  contain  (sbpffimens  of  all  the  animal  tissues,  and  these  are, 
for  the  most  part,  immediately  open  to  our  observation,  so  that  the  study  of 
ophthalmic  diseases  censtTmtes  an  epitome  of  general  pathology.  In  this  point 
of  view  nothing  caWf^nore  interesting  and  instructive  than  an  observation  of 
the  varieties  pmOted  by  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  sclerotica,  cornea, 
iris,  and  retiri^^ 

Other  J&VKkations. — Inflammation  is  also  modified  by  many  other  circum¬ 
stances,  which  influence  the  body  more  or  less  powerfully,  such  as  temperament, 
age,  ^ftjft^individual  constitution ;  mode  of  life,  as  respects  air,  diet,  clothing, 
ex^rci^  *eep,  and  other  habits;  season,  climate,  state  of  the  weather  and 
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atmosphere,  and  the  unknown  agencies  which  produce  endemic  or  epidemic 
disease. 

When  we  consider  the  numerous  distinct  component  parts  of  the  eye,  the 
several  circumstances  which  modify  the  inflammatory  process  in  those  struc¬ 
tures,  and  the  varied  results  which  it  may  produce  in  each,  we  shall  be  enabled 
to  account  for  the  great  number  of  ophthalmic  diseases.  If  the  length  of  the 
list  should  frighten  the  student,  he  must  remember  that  these  various  affec¬ 
tions  may,  for  the  most  part,  be  referred  to  a  common  origin,  that  they  par¬ 
take  of  a  common  nature,  and  that,  as  they  are  nearly  all  the  offspring  of  in¬ 
flammation,  so  the  treatment  of  them  is,  in  essential  circumstances,  similar. 
The  more  attentively  we  observe  the  phenomena  of  disease,  and  consider  the 
effects  of  remedies,  the  more  we  shall  be  led  to  adopt  simplicity  of  treatment, 
and  the  less  confidence  shall  we  place  in  complicated  plans,  or  great  diversity  of 
remedial  means. 

SECTION  III.— ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  SUBJECT. 

The  arrangement  adopted  by  Beer  in  his  large  work  is  a  simple  one.  He 
treats  in  the  first  place  of  inflammations,  and  then  of  their  consequences. 
However,  we  cannot  refer  all  the  affections  of  the  eye  to  one  or  the  other  of 
these  heads;  and  thus  Beer  is  obliged  to  adopt  a  third,  a  catalogue  of  unde¬ 
fined  affections,  which  do  not  come  under  either  of  the  preceding  divisions.  As 
we  do  not  know  the  exact  nature  of  the  inflammatory  process,  as  the  pathology 
of  some  parts  of  the  eye  is  yet  in  an  imperfect  state;  and  as  we  have  seldom 
an  opportunity  of  examining  the  results  of  ophthalmic  diseases  after  death,  we 
are  unable  to  present  a  classification  of  them  founded  on  clear  and  unequivocal 
principles,  and  in  all  respects  satisfactory.  If  it  were  required  to  give  an  ar¬ 
rangement  of  all  diseases  and  defects  of  the  eye,  that  is,  of  all  those  matters 
upon  which  our  professional  opinion  may  be  required,  I  should  be  inclined  to 
adopt  a  greater  number  of  divisions  than  Beer  has  done. 

Injuries  might  be  considered  first ;  inflammations  would  occupy  the  second 
division,  and  they  might  be  conveniently  distributed,  according  tc*  their  seat, 
into  those  of  the  orbit ,  lids ,  and  globe ;  those  of  the  latter  being^s^bAvided  into 
the  internal  and  external.  This  head  would  of  itself  embrac'a4S£&hig  catalogue 
of  diseases.  Thirdly,  I  should  speak  of  the  consequences  ff^^concomitants  of 
inflammation ,  as  they  appear  in  the  individual  parts  of  rt^G^paratus ;  fourthly, 
of  tumours  in  the  lids,  in  the  globe,  and  in  the  orbit ;  of  malignant  affec¬ 

tions ,  such  as  scirrhus,  cancer,  fungus  hmmatndBQmelanosis ;  sixthly,  of 
affections  not  referable  to  inflammation ;  and  thdfseTenth  head  might  comprise 
congenital  peculiarities  or  defect's.  Under  thes^dmsions  we  might  conveniently 
enough  arrange  everything  which  can  be  the^sjpject  of  professional  considera¬ 
tion  respecting  the  eye. 

I  propose,  in  the  following  sheets,  t<vraeftc  of  all  these  subjects,  though  not 
under  the  same  arrangement.  I  sh^ltoyfiSder  successively  the  affections  of  the 
eyelids  and  eyebrows ;  of  the  glob^sSfne  orbit ;  the  lachrymal  organs.  Under 
the  first  division,  chapters  wilW)Qevoted  to  wounds,  inflammations  and  their 
consequences,  ulcerations,  chaKgpJ  of  figure  and  position,  morbid  connections, 
tumours.  Under  the  secoqgj*  after  a  general  view  of  the  causes  and  treatment 
of  ophthalmic  inflammafc&if;  I  shall  describe  the  inflammations  and  other 
changes  incidental  tp  jp^Kof  the  parts  belonging  to  the  eyeball ;  the  operation 
for  artificial  pupiU  cataract,  amaurosis,  and  other  defects  of  sight,  malignant 
affections  of  the  dropsy,  and  atrophy  of  the  globe,  will  come  under  this 
head. 
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SECTION  I.—  INJURIES. 


Wounds  of  the  Eyebrows  and  Eyelids. — The  ordinary  principles  of  treatment 
are  applicable  to  wounds  of  these  parts,  whether  incised,  lacerated,  or  contused  ; 
the  only  difference  being  that  it  is  here  more  urgently  necessary  to  bring  to¬ 
gether  the  sides  accurately,  and  to  prevent  inflammation,  in  order  to  attain  that 


speedy  and  perfect  union  which  affords  the  best  security  against  subsequent 


deformity.  From  negligence  in  this  point  I  have  seen,  in  a  longitudinal  wound 
of  the  eyelid,  a  permanent  slit  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  V,  like  the  fissure  of 
hare-lip.  Such  a  fissure  has  been  called  coloboma.  Inversion  or  eversion  of 
the  palpebrae  may  take  place  from  similar  neglect,  occasioning  serious  incon¬ 
venience  in  various  ways,  as  well  as  great  and  conspicuous  deformity.  I  saw  a 
case  of  horizontal  wound  in  the  upper  lid,  which  had  been  grossly  neglected ; 
the  edges,  not  having  been  brought  together,  had  cicatrized  separately,  so  as  to 
form  a  slit  in  the  lid  like  a  button-hole.  The  wound  had  no  doubt  affected  the 
eye ;  for  the  surface  of  the  lid  had  become  preternaturally  connected  to  the 
globe,  so  that  it  could  not  be  raised,  but  constantly  covered  the  cornea,  render¬ 
ing  the  eye,  of  which  the  vision  was  perfect,  nearly  useless. 

I  was  consulted  some  time  ago  by  a  gentleman  who  had  been  thrown  from 
his  horse,  and  received  a  wound  of  the  eyebrow,  so  that  abmj|  one-third  of  it, 
being  the  middle  portion,  was  detached  and  torn  down  to^jds*the  lid.  From 
inattention  to  the  management  of  the  accident,  the  det0jed  part  of  the  brow 
healed  below  the  level  of  the  rest;  producing  a  r eiMmole  and  by  no  means 
becoming  appearance.  This  gentleman,  who  was  kftwisome,  rejected  my  advice 
of  letting  ifc  remain  as  it  was,  and  wished  me  t^Wopt  some  proceeding  for  re¬ 
moving  the  deformity.  I  made  a  vertical  iiwiA^  on  each  side  of  the  displaced 
part,  united  the  incisions  transversely  altov^jJiJr  dissected  off  the  portion  from 
its  new  situation,  leaving  it  adherent  lS$k)w.  Of  the  flap  thus  made  I  cut  off 
the  upper  portion,  corresponding  to  thd^pth  of  the  eyebrow ;  and  then  secured 
the  remainder  in  its  proper  positirapby  sutures.  It  adhered  readily,  and  the 
operation  seemed  to  have  succecrtfcjrqDerfectly,  when  the  patient  left  England 
for  a  long  absence  on  the  coi^ifjOTf/ 

Accurate  union  can  scarcaJSjfe  accomplished  in  these  cases  by  means  of  ad¬ 
hesive  plaster,  especialhwiQie  eyelids.  At  all  events  sutures  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose  much  better.  Wd^rgjdoy  small  thin  sharp  needles,  with  single  silk  threads, 
and  place  as  many4  sjjtoes  as  may  be  necessary  to  unite  the  parts  in  their  pro¬ 
per  relation  to  eadNp&er.  Lay  over  the  part  a  soft  linen  rag  or  a  portion  of 
lint  dipped  in  jJy) water;  use  this  application  frequently;  keep  the  patient 
quiet,  and  aMpjr  to  his  bowels.  Plasters,  compresses,  and  bandages  are  not 
only  entif^S^useless,  but,  by  heating  the  parts,  must  be  injurious.  The  su¬ 
tures  maw  be  cut  out  in  twelve,  eighteen,  or  twenty-four  hours;  in  that  time  the 
edg^^SSthe  wound  will  have  become  agglutinated  either  by  coagulated  blood 
Ir^ulable  lymph,  so  as  to  remain  subsequently  in  proper  apposition.  We 


avoid  all  irritation  from  the  sutures;  it  does  not  come  on  in  so  short  a 
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time.  By  these  measures  the  union  of  the  parts  is  effected  speedily  and  com¬ 
pletely.  This  mode  of  proceeding  is  particularly  necessary  in  wounds  of  the 
lid,  in  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  preserve  an  accurate  adjustment  than  in  those 
of  the  brow.  After  wounds  in  this  neighbourhood,  the  lids  are  often  considera¬ 
bly  swelled  by  serous  effusion,  which  is  of  no  consequence.  Greater  care  is 
necessary  to  avert  inflammation  in  lacerated  wounds  of  the  brow  or  lid. 
They  should  be  united  by  a  sufficient  number  of  sutures,  and  then  covered 
with  a  soft  wet  rag,  or  with  the  water-dressing,  according  to  the  plan  of  Dr. 
Macartney,  or  with  a  soft  bread  poultice. 

In  'punctured  wounds,  with  trivial  external  mischief,  injury  may  extend  deeply, 
into  the  orbit,  to  the  bone,  through  the  thin  roof  of  the  orbital  cavity  to  the 
brain.  In  some  instances,  where  no  alarming  symptoms  have  appeared  at  first, 
inflammation  within  the  skull  has  come  on  in  a  few  days,  and  has  speedily 
proved  fatal.  Suppuration  in  the  orbit,  although  less  dangerous,  would  be  a 
serious  occurrence.  Injuries  of  this  description  should  be  attentively  and 
cautiously  examined  in  the  first  instance,  to  ascertain  the  extent  and  nature  of 
the  injury.  If  we  find  or  suspect  that  the  bone  has  been  penetrated,  every 
precaution  calculated  to  keep  off  inflammation  must  be  adopted,  such  as  quiet, 
low  diet,  purgative  medicine,  and  free  depletion,  if  symptoms  of  cerebral  affec¬ 
tion  or  constitutional  excitement  should  arise. 


Poisoned  Wounds. — The  eyelids  inflame  and  swell  from  the  stings  of  bees 
and  wasps,  the  bites  of  gnats  and  other  insects.  Beer1  mentions  that  he  saw 
in  two  cases,  where  the  stings  of  bees  had  been  left  in  the  wounds,  mortification, 
with  danger  of  life,  in  a  day  and  a  half.2  It  would  be  proper,  therefore,  to  ex¬ 
tract  the  sting,  and  to  employ  cold  applications,  as  saturnine  lotion,  or  vinegar 
and  water. 

I  once  saw  malignant  pustule  on  the  lower  eyelid,  and  the  contiguous  part 
of  the  cheek.  It  occurred  in  a  man  about  fifty,  who  had  been  employed  in 
Leadenhall-market  in  handling  and  moving  hides  brought  from  South  America. 
They  were  in  a  very  bad  state;  one  of  them  accidentally  came  in  Contact  with 
his  face,  but  he  hardly  noticed  the  circumstance,  and  did  not  tldi^Tj  necessary 
to  wipe  himself.  He  came  to  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  /pyfc  a  portion  of 
integument,  nearly  equal  in  size  to  a  crown-piece,  slightb^^elled,  red,  with 
some  heat  and  pain.  The  appearance  was  just  like  that^sJvncipient  erysipelas. 
The  skin  thus  affected  soon  became  livid,  and  then  mo&igecl.  In  the  process  of 
separation,  which  went  on  favourably,  it  became  that  the  soft  textures 

beneath  had  suffered  as  well  as  the  skin,  and  thu^a/arge  chasm  was  left  below 
the  eyelid,  when  the  eschar  had  separated.  Excepting  the  sloughing,  there 
were  no  severe  local  symptoms,  nor  was  theiQhny  material  constitutional  dis¬ 
turbance.  The  affection  of  the  skin  did  irffo  extend  beyond  the  part  which  was 
red  at  the  time  of  admission.  The  onltQocal  application  was  a  bread  poultice, 


althy  granulation  and  cicatrization 
ight  eversion  of  the  lower  lid.  Bark  was 
inued,  because  it  produced  fulness  of  pulse, 
ne  medicines  were  substituted. 


under  which  the  slough  separate* 
ensued,  with  the  effect  of  produci: 
administered  at  first,  but  soon 
thirst,  and  headache.  Simple1 

\g> 

In  scalds  of  the  eyelidQje  use  the  local  means  best  calculated  to  lessen  inflam¬ 
mation,  and  recove^  tafees  place  without  deformity.  But  in  burns ,  with  de¬ 
struction  of  the  ij^SSbments,  especially  if  it  be  extensive,  cicatrization  is  likely 
to  be  followed  bvclmhges  in  the  figure  and  position  of  the  palpebrse,  with  more 

1  Lehre,  £0234. 

[2  Dr.  has  recorded,  in  the  American  Journ.  Med.  Sci.  Nov.  1836,  p.  265,  a  case 

in  which/foP-sting  of  a  bee  on  the  eyebrow  proved  fatal  in  twenty  minutes.] 
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or  less  of  deformity.  The  ciliary  edges  of  the  palpebrse  may  be  drawn  towards 
the  cheek  or  the  forehead,  and  fixed  there  by  the  cicatrix,  so  that  the  conjunc¬ 
tival  surface  of  the  lids  is  exposed  ( eversion  or  ectropium );  the  upper  lid  may 
be  drawn  towards  the  edge  of  the  orbit,  so  as  to  denude  the  eye  partially  or  com¬ 
pletely  (lagophthalmus)  ;  or  the  lids  may  be  drawn  out  of  place  laterally,  towards 
the  temple  or  the  nose.  These  cases  must  be  carefully  watched  during  gran¬ 
ulation  and  cicatrization,  and  we  must  employ  all  means  in  our  power  to  prevent 
changes  of  figure  or  position  in  the  lids.  Slow  healing  is  favourable,  as  well  as 
the  abundant  granulation  which  generally  follows  burns  where  the  integument 
has  been  entirely  destroyed. 


Amaurosis  from  Wounds  of  the  Eyebrow. — Wounds  of  the  eyebrow,  and 
neighbouring  frontal  region,  are  sometimes  attended  with  more  serious  con¬ 
sequences  than  mere  alterations  in  form,  and  the  consequent  effect  on  personal 
appearance.  A  violent  blow  in  this  situation,  with  or  without  wound,  may 
affect  the  globe,  as  well  as  the  external  soft  parts;  may  cause  serious  injury  by 
concussion,  without  external  wound,  and  thus  sight  may  be  impaired  or  entirely 
destroyed.  I  shall  speak  subsequently  of  concussion  of  the  retina. 

The  bone  may  be  fractured,  and  the  anterior  cerebral  lobes  injured;  or  the 
fracture  may  extend  along  the  thin,  brittle,  orbital  process  of  the  frontal  bone, 
reaching  to  the  optic  nerve,  or  to  the  union  of  the  two  nerves.  In  such  cases 
injury  to  sight,  in  various  degrees,  will  probably  accompany  the  external 
wound,  but  the  state  of  vision  is  here  a  subordinate  point;  our  attention  is 
called  to  the  danger  of  life,  and  the  means  we  resort  to  for  averting  it  will 
probably  be  equally  advantageous  to  the  eye.  It  is  obviously  necessary,  in  all 
such  accidents,  for  the  surgeon  to  examine  the  globe  carefully,  and  to  ascer¬ 
tain,  as  soon  as  the  circumstances  will  allow,  whether  vision  is  injured  or  lost. 

Other  cases  have  been  mentioned,  where  the  direct  injury  has  been  confined 
to  the  soft  parts  of  the  brow,  without  any  fracture  of  the  skull,  or  any  concus¬ 
sion  of  the  globe,  and  yet  amaurotic  weakness  of  sight,  or  actudl  blindness,  has 
supervened  sooner  or  later.  Hippocrates  has  made  the  i^an^,  that  wounds 
of  the  eyebrows  often  cause  blindness;  several  learned  g^Vhave  commented 
on  this  remark,  but  have  not  attempted  to  illustrate  tharvSmt  by  facts.  Beer, 
however,  states  that  he  has  had  frequent  opportuniti^vSf  accurately  observing 
and  curing  amblyopia  (weakness  of  sight)  and  ai^rl^pbsis  (loss  of  sight)  occur¬ 
ring  in  consequence  of  wounds  of  the  eyebrov^vMr.  Wardrop,1  too,  speaks 
as  if  he  had  seen  such  cases.  The  amauros^oV^iblyopia,  according  to  Beer, 
may  immediately  follow  the  injury,  or  corfL€Ofirsoon  after;  it  may  occur  during 
the  healing,  that  is,  during  the  process  ^fcNicatrization,  or  some  time  after  the 
cicatrix  has  been  completed;  or  it  ma^tfe  the  consequence  of  simple  bruise 
without  wound.  The  affection  mal^e  developed  rapidly  or  slowly.3  The 
instances  referred  to  are  incised  .oQ^cerated  wounds,  embracing  the  trunk  or 
principal  branches  of  the  fr^M&JhSrve,  aad  Beer  regards  the  injury  of  this 
nerve  as  the  determining  owjp^of  the  amaurotic  affection.  However,  he  ap¬ 
plies  this  explanation  t(/wly*rhe  represents  as  the  most  frequent  case,  viz.  that 
of  the  impaired  vision  c\»mg  on  during  the  cicatrization,  or  after  its  comple¬ 
tion.  He  says  th»k<S4iere  such  wounds  are  judiciously  managed  and  speedily 
healed  by  adhesijjra^no  bad  consequence  ensues;  but  that  when  suppuration 
occurs,  follo^ei*Sv"4he  granulating  process  necessary  for  secondary  union,  the 
divided  ner^^be  involved  in  the  inflammation,  and  subsequently  included  in 
the  hard  cicatrix,  and,  as  he  conceives,  compressed  and  irritated.  He  observes 
that,  aiding  the  numerous  cases  which  he  has  seen  of  such  wounds,  only  two 
inskt^fttte^ave  occurred  of  complete  amaurotic  blindness,  in  both  of  which  it 
diS^nolHippear  till  some  length  of  time  after  the  healing  of  the  wound.  His 


X 


er 


Essays,  vol.  ii.  p. 


179. 


2  Lehre,  vol.  i.  $  195. 
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treatment,  founded  on  this  view  of  the  cause,  consists  in  dividing  the  nerves 
included  in  the  cicatrix.  He  states  that,  in  the  two  cases  just  mentioned, 
the  patients  were  completely  restored  to  sight  by  cutting  down  to  the  bone, 
close  to  the  supra-orbital  foramen,  so  as  to  divide  all  the  branches  of  the  frontal 
nerve. 

The  following  case  is  related  by  Mr.  Middlemore. 

“  A  person  received  a  wound  just  above  the  right  eyebrow,  from  a  piece  of 
glass,  which  was  removed  immediately  after  the  accident,  by  the  patient  him¬ 
self  ;  the  wound  was  then  dressed  with  simple  dressing.  It  healed  in  a  few 
days,  but  to  the  patient's  great  surprise,  the  sight  of  the  right  eye  was  very 
nearly  lost;  he  had  a  painful  sensation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cicatrix, 
and  a  singular  sense  of  creeping,  pritching,  and  quivering  of  the  upper  eyelid, 
and  the  integuments  of  the  forehead.  The  eye  was  perfectly  natural  in  appear¬ 
ance,  except  that  the  action  of  the  iris  was  sluggish,  the  pupil  dilated,  and 
slightly  drawn  towards  the  nose.  I  made  a  free  incision  of  the  parts  in  the 
site  of  the  cicatrix  quite  down  to  the  bone,  and  all  uneasiness  at  once  ceased ; 
the  eye  shortly  afterwards  assumed  its  healthy  character  and  functions,  and 
vision  was  permanently  restored."1 

Some  years  ago  I  saw  a  gentleman,  about  twenty  years  of  age,  ten  weeks 
after  he  had  received  a  violent  blow  on  the  left  eyebrow.  The  skin  was 
divided,  but  the  patient  was  not  stunned,  nor  did  he  experience  the  slightest 
headache,  either  at  the  time  or  afterwards.  The  lids  were  greatly  swollen  after 
the  injury,  probably  from  ecchymosis,  so  that  he  could  not  open  the  eye. 
When  he  did  open  it,  at  the  end  of  a  few  days,  he  could  see  nothing,  although 
the  surgeon  informed  him  that  there  was  no  perceptible  change  in  the  eye. 
He  was  bled,  purged,  and  confined  to  low  diet.  I  found  the  appearance  of  the 
eye  quite  natural.  The  pupil  contracted  and  dilated  in  sympathy  with  the 
other,  but  the  independent  motion  of  the  iris  was  completely  lost.  The  pupil 
dilated  when  the  opposite  eye  was  closed,  and  remained  motionless  in  that 
state.  Vision  was  extinct,  so  that  the  difference  between  ligh^Vnd  darkness 
could  not  be  distinguished.  There  was  a  small  cicatrix  on  ike^e^ebrow,  near 
the  external  angle  of  the  eye.  (P) 

About  the  same  time  I  was  consulted  by  a  young  latrajfm  whom  the  eye¬ 
brow  and  lid  had  been  much  lacerated  in  consequence/rar  fall  from  her  horse. 
There  was  imperfect  amaurosis  of  the  eye,  which  HAjiot  seem  to  have  expe¬ 
rienced  direct  injury.  The  pupil  was  moderatej^flijued. 

In  some  cases,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  amau\oSs  following  blows  on  the 
head  is  determined  by  the  particular  nature&r sympathies  of  the  organ  or  tex¬ 
ture  immediately  injured. 

In  October,  1827,  I  saw  a  gentleman^t&Jrty-two  years  of  age,  who  had  been 
thrown  from  his  gig  seven  weeks  befrraSAnd  had  fallen  on  the  head.  He  was 
completely  stunned,  and  remaine^Ja^nsible  for  some  hours.  According  to 


the  account  of  the  surgeon 
appearances  indicating  that  t" 
the  right  eyebrow,  whereftheT 


cended  him  after  the  accident,  there  were 
ad  had  come  in  contact  with  the  ground  above 
Strin  afterwards  exhibited  the  discoloration  of  a 
slight  bruise;  there  was  nbroier  bruise,  ecchymosis,  nor  any  direct  injury  to 
the  globe,  conjunctivt^Mpper  eyelid,  or  eyebrow.  The  eye,  in  which  vision 
had  before  been  per^^was  totally  blind,  and  had  continued  so  in  spite  of  the 
treatment  adoptedffic  the  accident,  as  well  as  in  reference  to  this  particular 
affection.  ^henSrsaw  the  patient,  there  was  no  trace  of  injury  to  the  part 
which  had  beevs truck.  If  both  eyes  were  open,  no  difference  could  be  ob¬ 
served  bet*Aen  them 


ment. 

>6 


;  the  pupils  were  perfectly  alike  in  size,  color,  and  move- 
the  left  eye  was  closed,  the  right  pupil  dilated  moderately,  and 


Treatise ,  vol.  ii.  p.  364. 
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remained  fixed  in  that  state  under  every  variation  of  light.  When  the  left  eye 
was  opened  again,  the  right  pupil  contracted.  When  both  eyes  were  open,  the 
right  pupil  dilated  and  contracted  just  as  the  left.  The  right  eye  was  abso¬ 
lutely  insensible  to  light;  the  left  suffered  a  little  sympathetically. 

A  lady  was  thrown  out  of  a  gig,  and  came  to  the  ground  on  the  head  and 
side;  she  was  stunned,  but  soon  recovered.  Bruise  and  ecchymosis  of  the 
right  temple  and  eyelids  were  observed;  but  the  latter  were  not  closed.  She 
was  confined  to  bed  in  consequence  of  the  injury  to  the  side,  for  five  weeks,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  she  found  the  sight  of  the  right  eye  affected.  I  saw  her 
three  months  after  the  accident,  when  the  pupil  of  the  right  eye  was  twice  as 
large  as  that  of  the  left ;  she  said  that  it  had  been  still  more  dilated  at  first. 
It  did  not  contract  on  exposure  to  light ;  there  was  confusion  of  vision. 

The  blindness  occasioned  in  Magendie’s  experiments  of  dividing  the  nerve 
of  the  fifth  pair  (see  ante ,  p.  85),  may  be  cited  in  support  of  the  opinion  that 
the  imperfection  of  sight,  in  the  cases  now  under  consideration,  arises  from  injury 
of  the  frontal  nerve.  The  influence  which  morbid  conditions  of  this  nerve 
may  exert  on  the  eye,  is  strikingly  evidenced  in  a  case  now  under  my  care.  It 
is  that  of  a  gentleman  with  a  large  cancerous  ulcer  of  the  forehead,  occupying 
the  right  eyebrow  in  its  whole  breadth  from  the  root  of  the  nose  to  the  temple, 
and  the  right  frontal  region  for  about  two  inches  above  the  brow.  In  the  extent 
just  mentioned,  the  soft  parts  have  been  completely  changed  in  structure  by  the 
ulceration,  which  has  been  going  on  for  some  years,  and  even  the  bone  has  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  disease,  small  fragments  having  come  away  from  time  to  time. 
The  eye  has  lately  become  the  seat  of  inflammation,  with  destructive  ulceration 
of  the  cornea,  as  in  the  cases  of  disease  affecting  the  trunk  of  the  fifth  pair. 

It  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt,  whether  injury  of  the  frontal  nerve  may  cause 
amaurosis.  In  some  of  the  cases  I  have  mentioned,  the  external  injury  was 
not  in  the  situation  of  the  nerve ;  while  there  is  no  clear  evidence  of  the  nerve 
having  really  suffered  in  any  instance.  Again,  I  have  seen  amaurosis  of  one  eye 
following  severe  injury  of  the  head,  where  the  frontal  regionjhad  suffered  no 
direct  violence. 

During  the  revision  of  these  sheets,  I  have  been  consuliraNby  a  lady  labouring 
under  amaurosis  of  the  right  eye,  consequent  on  a^/i^ifry  of  the  head  not 
involving  the  superciliary  or  frontal  region.  She  wa^vHrown  from  her  horse  in 
September,  1839,  and  the  back  part  of  the  head  $o^)tds  the  right  side  came  to 
the  ground.  She  rose,  remounted,  and  rode  hQ0^&  distance  of  twelve  miles. 
She  became  ill,  and  was  confined  to  her  roo^i  JprC  ten  or  twelve  days.  When 
she  came  down  stairs,  the  sight  was  impecfecVpt  soon  recovered  in  the  left  eye, 
but  was  quite  gone  in  the  right.  WheiHrsaw  her  (in  June,  1840),  she  could 
not  distinguish  objects  with  the  right  eytef  although  it  was  sensible  to  light  and 
darkness.  The  appearance  of  the  org&n  was  perfectly  natural,  and  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  iris,  both  independen^nd  associated,  if  not  in  all  respects  equal 
to  those  of  the  left  eye,  wer^  very  little  different. 

Beer  has  strongly  reccpS^hded  a  complete  division  of  the  nerve  by  a 
transverse  cut  down  to  /tTe^mie,  where  impaired  vision  is  supposed  to  arise  from 
injury  inflicted  on  it,  animates  that  he  had  found  the  proceeding  uniformly 
successful  in  restorm^ight.  It  failed  invariably  with  Dr.  Hennen1  and  Mr. 
Guthrie,2  who  t™Sit  in  several  instances. 

If  sight  mavfflxtnus  injured  or  lost  by  wounds  of  the  frontal  nerve,  we  should 
infer  that  consequences  would  arise  from  injuries  of  the  infra-orbital  nerve. 

Beer  sav^x^x  this  is  the  case,  but  he  does  not  cite  any  facts.3  The  latter  nerve, 


on  some  Points  in  Military  Surgery ,  p.  366. 
X  On  the  Operative  Surgery  of  the  Eyey  p.  102. 
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however,  is  more  effectually  protected  than  the  former,  and  hence  it  is  rarely 
wounded. 

[Electricity,  galvanism,  moxas,  repeated  small  blisters,  and  strychnia,  appear 
to  us  to  be  worthy  of  trial  in  many  cases  of  this  form  of  amaurosis,  before  re¬ 
sorting  to  the  division  of  the  supra-orbitar  nerve,  as  recommended  by  Beer. 

In  several  cases  we  have  found  much  benefit  from  the  application  of  galvan¬ 
ism,  one  or  two  of  which  we  will  relate. 

Imperfect  Amaurosis  from  a  blow — Partial  recovery. — Abraham  Corbit, 
setat.  41,  native  of  England;  married;  scissors-grinder;  admitted  into  Willis 
Hospital,  October  5, 1839.  Nine  days  before,  whilst  splitting  wood,  a  piece  flew 
up  and  struck  him  over  the  right  eye.  He  experienced  little  or  no  pain  from 
the  blow  at  the  time,  nor  did  he  suffer  from  any  subsequently.  But  three  days 
after  he  found  that  the  sight  of  the  right  eye  began  to  fail,  and  by  the  seventh 
day  after  the  accident,  he  was  quite  blind  in  it.  Person  spare,  medium  height; 
irides  gray,  pupil  of  right  eye  rather  larger  than  that  of  left;  in  other  respects 
appearance  of  this  eye  perfectly  natural;  health  good.  Has  been  blistered  over 
right  brow  and  purged.  Can  now  tell  when  objects  are  placed  before  his  right 
eye,  but  cannot  distinguish  their  form.  Ordered  him  to  be  purged  every  alter¬ 
nate  night,  with  mass,  hydrarg.  cum.  extr.  colocynth  comp,  aa  gr.  iv.  The 
following  collyrium  to  be  dropped  in  his  eye  daily.  &.  Strychnia  gr.  ij;  acid. 

acet.  3j ;  aq.  purae  3j. 

October  7.  Sight  has  improved ;  can  distinguish  the  sashes  of  the  windows ; 
sees  better  at  midday  than  in  the  evening,  and  near  objects  better  than  remote 
ones.  Continue  treatment. 

9 th.  Sight  continues  to  improve ;  can  tell  how  many  fingers  are  held  before 
right  eye,  and  can  distinguish  a  silver  pencil-case. 

l\th.  Sees  distant  objects  better;  distinguishes  the  window-sash  distinctly, 
and  a  pencil-case  at  the  distance  of  two  yards ;  continue  treatment,  with  addition 
of  mustard  pediluvia  at  bedtime.  t 

14 th.  Can  distinguish  some  of  the  large  capitals  in  a  primer. 

16*A.  Complains  of  rheumatic  pains  in  his  lower  limbs ;  pUiv.  Doveri.  gr. 
x,  and  mustard  pediluvium  at  bedtime.  /vv 

17 th.  Sight  diminished.  Has  headache ;  rheumatic  pa(™  continue.  Ordered 
vin.  rad.  colchic.  gtt.  xx,  ter.  d. ;  mustard  pediluv.  ai^cuime. 

18 th.  Sight  diminishing;  rheumatic  pains  rather  Id&s  severe;  cups  to  spine; 
continue  colchicum  and  pediluvium.  /  S  C 

19*A.  Vision  improved ;  rheumatic  painsrde&sened  •  prevented  sleeping  by 
toothache;  ordered  tooth  extracted;1  continual  treatment. 

21s*.  Sight  improving;  can  distinguishVlarge  letters;  says  objects  “ appear 
clearer  and  more  distinct ;”  continue  tr^ment. 

23  d.  Sight  better;  rheumatic  pamCj^s  ;  bowels  costive;  sleeps  well.  Cups 
to  back  ;  senna  and  salts.  ^ 

27th.  Sees  distinct  objects  ^b&fejfer;  has  required  purgatives  occasionally  to 
remove  costiveness;  rheun/Ei(Npains  diminished.  Continue  treatment;  apply 
galvanism,  one  pole  of  the  mefrument  to  right  brow,  the  other  to  mastoid  pro¬ 
cess  of  same  side.  ♦.Cj 

29 th.  Sight  has  irfTftfbved,  he  thinks,  since  application  of  galvanism;  sees 
objects  at  the  end.oKtne  ward;  rheumatic  pains  pretty  severe. 

31s*.  Sight  a^^^the  same;  rheumatism  much  better;  sleeps  well;  bowels 
regular;  galvah^m  was  applied  yesterday,  but  without  any  perceptible  benefit; 
ordered  moxa  to  brow. 

Noveih^f%.  No  improvement  in  vision;  free  from  rheumatism ;  repeat  moxa. 

6*A^o>  Improvement  in  sight  within  the  last  week ;  sees,  however,  well  enough, 

,er  1  This  was  neglected. 
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he  thinks,  to  weave,  which  has  been  his  occupation  recently,  and  being  desirous 
of  finishing  some  work  for  an  order,  as  he  has  a  family  to  support,  he  requests 
to  be  discharged  as  an  in-patient,  and  to  be  placed  on  the  out-door  list.  His 
wishes  were  gratified,  and  he  was  furnished  with  a  box  of  purgative  pills  (blue 
mass  and  extr.  colocynth  comp.),  and  a  bottle  of  Henderson's  collyrium. 

23 d.  The  patient  was  again  admitted  into  the  house.  During  the  interval 
he  had  several  times  received  advice,  but  no  change  in  the  treatment  worthy  of 
note  was  made.  He  had  been  weaving,  and  the  premature  use  of  the  eye  had 
impaired  its  power,  and  he  could  not  now  see  sufficiently  well  to  continue  his 
work.  The  treatment  to  which  he  was  now  subjected  consisted  in  the  frequent 
use  of  galvanism,  with  the  addition,  after  a  few  days,  of  strychnia  conveyed 
into  the  system  by  the  galvanic  current ;  with  mustard  pediluvia  and  tincture 
of  capsicum  in  frictions  to  the  feet  and  legs  (the  patient  suffering  much  during 
the  first  three  weeks  in  December  from  coldness  of  extremities),  and  a  due 
regulation  of  the  bowels.  By  these  means  his  sight  improved.  At  night,  the 
patient  stated  that  he  could  see  considerably  better  than  previously ;  though 
he  maintained,  contrary,  however,  to  our  impressions,  that  he  saw  no  better  by 
daylight.  When  my  tour  of  duty  expired  he  was  still  in  the  house,  and  I  find 
by  the  register  that  he  was  discharged  February  10,  1840,  relieved. 

Observations. — Whether  the  amaurosis  in  the  present  instance  was  the  result 
of  concussion  of  the  retina,  or  of  injury  of  the  supra-orbitar  branch  of  the 
fifth  pair  cannot  positively  be  determined,  as  it  was  impossible  to  learn  from 
the  patient  whether  the  blow  was  directly  on  the  eye  or  on  the  brow,  the  injury 
•being  so  slight  as  not  to  have  attracted  much  attention  at  the  time,  and  the 
blow  had  left  no  mark. 

The  remedy  which  was  most  useful  in  this  case  was  unquestionably  galva¬ 
nism.  We  have  an  evidence  of  this  not  only  in  the  improvement  which  fol¬ 
lowed  its  application,  but  in  the  still  more  striking  fact  that  the  patient  actually 
saw  better  while  subjected  to  the  galvanic  action.  On  the  6th  of  December, 
whilst  the  galvanic  current  was  passing  from  the  mastoid  protess  to  the  super¬ 
ciliary  ridge,  I  requested  my  intelligent  friend,  Dr.  John  to  hold  before 

the  patient  some  letters;  and  I  asked  him  if  he  could /jfimhguish  them:  he 
replied,  “  I  see  better  than  I  could."  The  galvankrayrrent  was  then  inter¬ 
rupted  by  disconnecting  one  of  the  wires  from  Bj^fiates,  and  which  was 
accomplished  without  the  patient's  knowing  it.  SE©letters  being  still  held  up, 
the  patient  in  a  minute  or  two  requested  them^flyfre  held  nearer,  then  farther 
off,  and  finally  he  observed,  “  I  do  not  seq^sywl  as  I  did  just  now."  The 
connection  being  again  made,  the  patientCalmer^t  immediately,  and  with  apparent 
surprise,  exclaimed,  fCl  see  better  now?V  V  The  patient  was  not  aware  of  our 
object  in  this  experiment,  and  though  or  course  he  may  have  been  sensible  of 
a  difference  in  the  effect,  still  he  drt^lot  know,  as  the  poles  were  all  the  time 
applied  to  his  head,  that  he  wa^w\ times  freed  from  the  action  of  the  appa¬ 
ratus.  >VC>  ^ 

In  a  case  of  a  similar  that  of  Jos.  M.  Sutter,  a  carpenter,,  aetat.  43, 
admitted  October  18,  Koupi  complete  cure  was  effected  by  galvanism.  This 
man  trod  upon  a  log,  w&rcli  tilted  up  and  struck  him  over  one  eye.  When 
admitted,  he  hadMlbinplete  amaurosis  of  that  eye.  Various  remedies  were 
employed,  amon^fVbliers  moxas,  with  little  benefit.  I  then  resorted  to  galva¬ 
nism,  the  verym^r  application  of  which  was  productive  of  marked  improvement, 
and  its  ms^&i^ment  for  an  hour,  two  or  three  times  a  week,  for  five  weeks, 
effected  aS^mplete  cure.  He  was  discharged  January  3,  1837,  well. 

In  SAter’s  case,  and  also  for  Corbit,  when  he  was  the  first  time  in  the  house, 
the^^gajpajnc  aPParatus  employed  was  a  Cruickshank's  battery  of  twenty  pairs  of 
iesr  me  and  a  half  inches  square.  Subsequently,  for  Corbit,  we  used  one 
fifty  pairs  of  plates  three  inches  square.  When  this  was  in  full  activity 
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it  was  too  powerful  for  our  purpose,  and  only  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  the 
plates  were  then  used.  The  connection  was  made  by  means  of  leaden  wire 
conductors,  to  one  end  of  each  of  which  was  soldered  a  slip  of  copper )  and  to 
the  other  a  hemisphere  of  brass,  the  flat  surface  of  which  was  filed  into  grooves 
crossing  at  right  angles,  so  as  to  form  a  number  of  sharp  points.  Over  these 
were  tied  thin  discs  of  sponge,  which  were  kept  moist  with  a  solution  of  common 
salt.  When  we  desired  to  introduce  the  strychnia  into  the  system  we  moist¬ 
ened  the  sponge  attached  to  the  negative  pole,  and  sometimes  both,  with  a 


solution  of  this  substance.  That  strychnia  may  readily  be  conveyed  into  the 


system  by  this  means  would  appear  to  be  shown  by  the  experiments  of  M. 
Fabre-Palaprat,1 2  and  also  by  the  fact  that  usually  much  greater  twitchings 
of  the  muscles  were  observed  when  the  solution  of  this  substance  was  employed, 
than  when  the  sponge  was  wet  merely  with  the  solution  of  common  salt.  When 


the  whole  force  of  the  battery  was  not  wanted,  instead  of  placing  the  slips  in 


the  extreme  cells,  they  were  placed  in  cells  more  or  less  remote,  according  to 
the  power  required  :  thus  the  force  was  easily  regulated. 

Mr.  Hey  narrates  ( Med .  Ohs.  &  Inquiries ,  v.  i.)  a  case  of  amaurosis  follow¬ 
ing  a  wound  of  the  forehead  caused  by  the  patient  falling  against  a  chest  of 
,  drawers,  which  was  cured  by  electricity ;  and  Dr.  Lichtenstadt3  another, 


which  seemed  to  have  originated  in  a  wound  of  the  infra-orbitary  nerve,  in  which 


the  same  application  had  an  equally  happy  effect.] 

Ecchymosis  of  the  Eyelids. — The  eyelids,  the  eyebrows,  and  the  anterior  sur¬ 
face  of  the  eye,  are  liable  to  ecchymosis.  Effusion  of  blood  into  the  texture  of 
the  part  produces  those  livid,  blackish,  or  bluish  marks  in  the  palpebrae  and 
surrounding  skin  commonly  termed  a  black  eye.  Much  loose  cellular  texture 
enters  into  the  composition  of  the  lids,  and  the  effusion  which  takes  place  is 
sometimes  considerable.  The  palpebrae  may  be  distended  by  a  projecting  convex 
swelling,  and  in  pugilistic  contests  the  eyes  of  the  combatants  become  in  this 
way  completely  closed.  On  such  occasions  the  seconds  are  inJiA  habit  of  per¬ 
forming  a  kind  of  chirurgical  operation,  without  having  re^JNed)  any  diploma 
from  the  college  :  they  make  an  opening  in  the  skin  with! ^jpncet,  and  squeeze 
out  the  blood,  by  which  expedient  they  enable  the  combatant  to  see  his  way  a 
little  longer.  Ecchymosis  is  often  occasioned  by  tlnvswication  of  leeches.  In 
whatever  way  these  external  marks  are  produGtpj^ndividuals  are  generally 
desirous  of  getting  rid  of  them,  and  surgicat-^js^stance  is  sometimes  sought 
for  that  purpose.  The  external  application  ofcohPis  usually  resorted  to  in^the 
first  instance.  The  question  is,  whether  S^e  can  adopt  any  means  to  hasten 
the  removal  of  this  discoloration  ?  Abs(^pbn  will  accomplish  the  business  in 
a  certain  time,  and  it  is  doubtful  windier  we  can  abridge  the  period  by  using 
any  of  the  articles  termed  discutiei^feJ^The  muriate  of  ammonia,  dissolved  in 
a  mixture  of  vinegar,  spirit,  an(WM^r,  is  employed  for  this  purpose,  and  will 
do  as  much  good  as  anythii  fhe  liquor  ammoniae  acetatis  may  be  used, 
alone  or  mixed  with  rog£-^?S^r )  or  the  liquor  ammoniae,  mixed  with  soap 
liniment,  may  be  rubbedfonche  part  after  two  or  three  days,  as  such  stimulating 
applications  are  suppo£e<N*T  be  capable  of  accelerating  the  process  of  absorption. 
There  is  a  quack  pt^MJation,  called  “  pommade  divine,”  composed  apparently 
of  unctuous  and  afftiratic  ingredients,  which  is  used  for  this  purpose ;  it  is  an 
agreeable  sort  of  ^ilve,  and  unexceptionable  as  an  application.  I  have  fancied 
that  the  dkjAj^haon  of  ecchymosis  has  disappeared  sooner  under  its  use. 

Mr.  TyrSS^l  recommends  a  poultice  made  with  the  root  of  the  black  bryony, 
finely  s<y^ped  after  being  deprived  of  its  external  bark,  and  mixed  with  crumbs 


1  See  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences ,  for  Feb.  1834,  p.  561.] 

2  Mackenzie,  Treatise,  &c.,  from  Gbaefe  and  Waltiier’s  Journal. 
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of  bread.  It  should  be  inclosed  in  a  muslin  bag,  and  renewed  every  six  or 
eight  hours  until  the  absorption  of  the  effused  blood  is  completed,  which  will 
take  place  in  forty-eight  hours  or  a  little  more,  even  when  the  ecchymosis  is 
considerable.  He  adds,  “  I  became  acquainted  with  this  remedy,  from  noticing 
that  some  of  our  celebrated  pugilists  appeared,  a  few  days  after  severe  encounters, 
without  any  disfiguration  from  ecchymosis ;  and,  on  inquiring  the  reason  of  this, 
I  found  they  employed  the  bryony  root,  in  the  manner  I  have  described,  to 
remove  such  evidence  of  their  occupation.”1 

[We  have  known  common  tallow,  thickly  applied  over  the  contused  part, 
and  also  a  piece  of  raw  beef,  employed  with  the  same  view,  and  apparently  with 
a  beneficial  effect.] 

SECTION  II.— INFLAMMATIONS  OF  THE  EYELIDS,  AND  THEIR  CONSEQUENCES. 


Inflammation  of  the  Cellular  Texture  of  the  Lids;  Abscess. — The  cellular  tex¬ 
ture  is  liable  here,  as  in  other  parts,  to  inflammation,3  which  may  proceed  to 
suppuration.  There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  abscess  thus  formed,  nor  in  the 
essential  points  of  treatment.  The  matter  may  approach  to  the  surface  on 
either  aspect  of  the  lid ;  or  it  may  be  present  in  both  situations  at  once.  In 
order  to  avoid  subsequent  deformity,  we  should  endeavour  to  limit  the  extent 
of  suppuration  as  much  as  possible.  An  early  opening  of  the  abscess  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  this  purpose ;  the  incision  should  be  transverse,  that  is,  parallel  to  the 
natural  folds  of  the  integument.  If  the  integuments  of  the  upper  lid  should  be 
detached  from  the  subjacent  parts,  and  distended  by  a  large  collection  of  matter, 
the  consolidation  of  the  abscess  may  cause  the  tarsus  to  become  unnaturally 
fixed  to  the  superciliary  ridge,  and  lagophthalmus,  or  ectropium  with  great  de¬ 
formity  may  ensue.  This  point  is  still  more  important  in  scrofulous  than  in 
common  suppuration,  because  the  matter  extends  laterally,  with  little  disposi¬ 
tion  to  approach  the  surface;  and  consequently,  if  left  alone,  will  occupy  the 
whole  lid.  I  have  seen  about  half  a  dozen  instances,  in  whicli  distressing  de¬ 
formity  from  lagophthalmus,  either  alone,  or  in  company  rcifff^version  of  the 
superior  tarsus,  has  resulted  from  this  cause;  the  externaUapnSrexity,  or  the  very 
ciliary  margin  of  the  tarsal  cartilage,  having  become  cloflw^attached  to  the  edge 
of  the  orbit.  In  one  case,  of  a  young  gentleman^rbm  Scotland,  where  the 
appearance  was  so  very  disagreeable  that  he  kept^Qbye  constantly  covered  by 
a  close  green  shade,  and  consequently  was  pretfSiwfcd  from  using  the  organ,  I 
succeeded,  by  a  painful  operation,  and  rnutffTmH^equent  trouble,  in  removing 
the  deformity  entirely,  and  in  restoringfthV-^e.  In  another  instance  of  a 
highly  scrofulous  subject,  an  abscess  wa^Sllowed  to  burst  in  each  upper  eyelid, 
producing  ectropium  on  both  sides,  whiefeJgreatly  disfigured  the  individual,  and 
could  be  only  partially  remedied.  J^ulous  excavations  sometimes  remain  after 
palpebral  abscesses. 

[A  case,  in  which  inflanp^Mfbn  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  upper  lid  termi¬ 
nating  in  abscess,  was  afffslaken  for  purulent  ophthalmia,  and  the  patient  sub¬ 
jected  to  much  alarm  aad^very  unnecessarily  harsh  treatment,  came  under  our 
observation,  which  ^*will  briefly  notice  as  a  caution  to  practitioners. 

We  were  request 'by  a  medical  friend  to  visit  with  him  a  young  lady  who 
he  stated  wa^  ke^mng  under  violent  purulent  ophthalmia,  which  had  resisted 
several  lai^  feedings,  and  the  most  active  antiphlogistic  measures,  and  he 
feared  th^she  would  lose  her  eye. 

We^founa  the  affected  lid  of  a  dark  red  colour,  greatly  swollen,  hot,  and 
Work,  vol.  i.  p.  480. 

^\Ilephar ophthalmitis  idiopalhica ,  Beer,  vol.  i.  |  291.  Blepharitis  idiopathica,  Juengken, 
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painful ;  the  lids  incrusted  with  matter,  and  the  patient  unable  to  separate  them 
to  the  smallest  extent.  At  this  period  there  certainly  was  a  sufficient  resem¬ 
blance  to  purulent  ophthalmia  to  mislead  an  inexperienced  practitioner.  Upon 
examining  the  lid,  however,  fluctuation  was  at  once  detected.  An  incision  was 
made  with  a  bistoury,  about  two  drachms  of  pus  evacuated,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  patient  was  able  to  separate  her  lids,  and  to  her  great  delight  assure  herself 
of  the  safety  of  her  eye.  With  the  exception  of  slight  redness,  this  organ 
was  entirely  unaffected.  In  a  few  days  the  abscess  healed,  and  a  cure  was 
effected  without  the  least  deformity.] 


Erysipelatous  Inflammation  of  the  Eyelids. — In  erysipelas,  the  palpebrae  suffer 
in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  face;  the  disease  indeed  often  begins  about  the 
eye.  The  integuments  are  more  or  less  reddened,  and  the  lids  are  swelled  from 
serous  effusion  into  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue.  As  that  tissue  is  abundant, 
the  swelling  is  often  considerable,  so  as  to  close  the  eyes,  with  great  inconveni¬ 
ence  and  sometimes  alarm  to  the  patient.  The  disease  goes  through  its  course 
and  ends  in  resolution,  with  or  without  the  previous  formation  of  bullae  from 
effusion  under  the  cuticle.  The  inflammation  may  be  more  violent,  and  proceed 
to  suppuration  and  mortification  of  the  cellular  tissue.  The  purulent  fluid, 
which  is  sometimes  white  and  thin,  sometimes  yellowish  and  thicker,  is  infil¬ 
trated  in  the  cellular  tissue,  which  turns  yellow  and  then  loses  its  vitality. 

In  ordinary  cases  of  erysipelas,  no  local  treatment  is  necessary  for  the  pal- 
pebrse;  at  least  cool  or  tepid  ablution  will  suffice.  If  the  inflammation  should 
be  considerable,  with  much  heat*  and  burning  pain,  blood  maybe  abstracted 
locally  by  minute  lancet  punctures,  the  bleeding  being  encouraged  by  tepid 
sponging.  The  vessels  are  thus  unloaded  with  considerable  relief  of  the  local 
distress,  and  the  danger  of  suppuration  and  mortification  is  averted.  The  latter 
changes,  which  are  attended  with  great  suffering  in  the  part,  throbbing  pain,  and 
generally  considerable  constitutional  disorder,  are  best  remedied  by  free  trans¬ 
verse  incision  through  the  affected  textures,  which  not  only  imuAdiately  arrests 
the  local  disturbance,  but  prevents  the  extension  of  miscfeQf,  %  providing  a 
free  outlet  for  matter  and  slough.  .  .  .. 

Simple  abscess  of  the  eyelids,  which  is  not  unfrejtmm  in  the  decline  of 
erysipelas,  should  be  opened  early  by  a  transversc^^^ion. 

[  Carbuncle  of  the  Eyelids. — Carbuncle  ojwra^ally  occurs  in  the  eyelids, 
particularly  the  upper.  “The  swelling,”  D^^I^ckenzie  remarks,  “is  of  a 
dark  red  or  purple  colour,  extremely  liaid,  and  attended  by  severe  burning 
pain.  Vesicles  rise  on  its  surface,  occ^Nmng  intolerable  itching.  Ichorous 
matter  is  discharged,  and  the  affect^  cHlular  membrane  and  skin  becoming 
black  and  sloughy,  at  length  fall  att$cJThe  cavity  left  by  the  separation  of  the 
slough  granulates  and  heals 

Carbuncle  occurs  principaN^SAMlcT persi 
from  irregularities  in  diet 

Opium,  to  relieve  the  pain ;  bark  and  wine,  to  support  the  strength ;  laxatives, 
and  gentle  diaphoretics,  mfike  up  the  general  treatment. 

An  early  and  fnJ^jPJision  into  the  tumour,  most  effectually  relieves  the  pain, 
allows  the  matter^y^scape,  and  promotes  the  separation  of  the  slough.  An 
emollient  poult^^s  to  be  applied  after  the  incision  has  been  made,  and  continued 
till  the  cavi^^Pt  by  the  slough  has  been  filled  up  by  granulation.  The  sore 
is  then  to  o^mressed  with  simple  cerate.”] 

— Serous  effusion  takes  place  into  the  cellular  texture  of  the  eyelids, 
wjlmi  inflammation  exists  in  the  neighbourhood,  either  from  accident  or  disease, 
cially  if  it  proceed  to  suppuration.  The  lids  sometimes  swell  considerably 


.  persons,  whose  constitutions  have  suffered 
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from  trivial  causes,  such  as  the  irritation  of  hordeolum,  the  bites  or  stings 
of  insects,  and  the  bites  of  leeches  applied  in  the  neighbourhood.  They  are 
often  enormously  enlarged  in  inflammation  of  the  lachrymal  sac  :  the  eyes 
are  closed,  as  in  erysipelas ;  and  patients  are  sometimes  alarmed  by  the  fear  of 
blindness,  until  the  nature  of  the  case  is  explained.  This  swelling,  which 
constitutes  the  oedema  palpebrarum  calidum ,  or  inflammatorium ,  goes  away  as 
the  cause  which  produced  it  subsides.  The  lids  are  swelled,  but  not  so  con¬ 
siderably,  in  anasarca  of  the  face  ( oedema  frigidum  or  chronicum).  If  this 
kind  of  swelling  or  the  preceding  were  troublesome,  especially  by  closing  the 
lids,  the  serous  fluid  might  be  let  out  by  a  small  puncture. 

[We  have  several  times  seen  very  considerable  oedema  of  the  lids  produced  by 
exposure  to  cold.  On  one  occasion  we  received  an  urgent  message  to  visit  a 
young  lady,  whom  we  found  in  great  alarm.  The  preceding  afternoon  she  had 
returned  home  by  steamboat,  and  had  been  for  two  hours  on  deck,  with  a  strong 
wind  blowing  in  her  face.  When  she  awoke  the  next  morning  she  was  greatly 
disfigured  by  oedema  of  the  lids  of  one  eye,  which  was  so  great  that  she  was 
entirely  unable  to  separate  them,  and  she  thought  she  had  lost  the  sight  of  the 
eye.  I  comforted  her  by  the  assurance  that  she  would  soon  be  relieved,  and 
in  two  or  three  days,  without  any  treatment,  the  oedema  disappeared.] 


Emphysema  of  the  eyelids  may  arise  from  injury  of  the  lachrymal  sac,  or 
from  fracture  of  the  bony  parietes  of  the  nose  or  nasal  sinuses  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  orbit.  The  swelling  has  not  been  considerable  in  any  case  within  my 
observation,  and  has  soon  disappeared. 

Ophthalmia  Tarsi. — In  the  cases  hitherto  described,  the  integuments  and 
cellular  texture  of  the  palpebrae  are  the  seat  of  disease  :  in  catarrhal  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  lids,  which  will  be  next  spoken  of,  the  mucous  membrane  is 
affected.  There  is  another  inflammatory  affection  of  these  organs,  in  which 
the  mucous  membrane,  the  tarsal  cartilage  and  glands,  and  tlm  ciliary  margin 
are  involved,  to  which  the  old  name  of  ophthalmia  tarsi  is^frA  inappropriate. 
The  edge  and  the  neighbouring  part  of  the  lid  are  swuB^  uriglit  red,  and 
extremely  painful ;  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  is  of  a  scaa^ycolour,  and  villous. 
If  the  lids  are  moved,  an  acute  pricking  sensation  is  ^^erienced,  with  a  sensa¬ 
tion  as  if  there  were  sand  in  the  eye;  hence  thej  L01  tept  closed  and  at  rest. 
There  is  lachrymation,  with  more  or  less  intpmtomce  of  light,  and  feverish 
disturbance  of  the  system.  The  ciliary  mar^fe^af  first  dry,  become  moistened 
by  increased  mucous  secretion,  and  are  morK^r  less  firmly  agglutinated  in  the 
morning.  In  a  severe  attack  of  this  dk&Jer,  especially  if  it  affect  both  eyes, 
active  antiphlogistic  treatment  may  beVjJquired.  I  have  found  cupping,  and 
even  venesection,  necessary  under  ®j}h  circumstances.  In  the  early  stage, 
cold  lotions  with  mild  unctuous  ripj&ications  to  the  ciliary  margins  are  best ; 
sometimes  tepid  ablution,  or  ste0»n«g  the  eyes,  is  found  most  agreeable.  When 
the  active  inflammation  is  su^Kea,  the  case  must  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as 
lippitudo.  f  O 

Repeated  attacks  of  inflammation  seriously  affect  the  tarsal  cartilages, 
causing  them  to  go^J^ict  and  turn  inwards,  and  thus  sometimes  producing 
trichiasis,  or  entrj 

Catarrh 
as  a  distin^^ 

tils  this  affection  Blephar  ophthalmitis  glandulosa  idiopathic, a,  that  is,  idiopathic 
ni^JliOTi  of  the  glands  of  the  eyelids.  Lehre ,  vol.  i.  p.  284.  It  appears  to  me  that 
micous  membrane  is  the  primary  seat  of  disease,  and  that  the  Meibomian  glands  are 
«ed  secondarily. 


ammation  of  the  Eyelids } — The  propriety  of  describing  this 
iction  from  the  preceding  may  be  doubted.  The  seat  of  disease 
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and  the  symptoms  are  partly  the  same  in  the  two  cases.  In  the  former,  the 
textures  of  the  lid  are  more  generally  involved ;  while  in  this .  affection  the 
disorder  is  confined  to  the  ciliary  margin  and  the  mucous  lining. 

In  its  active  form,  the  catarrhal  affection  begins  with  dryness,  soreness, 
smarting,  burning  of  the  ciliary  margins,  which  are  red,  a  little  swelled,  and 
painful,  sometimes  acutely  so.  The  angles  are  generally  affected  first,  or  princi¬ 
pally  ;  they  may  suffer  alone,  or  the  whole  margin  may  be  inflamed,  the  palpe¬ 
bral  conjunctiva  is  red,  perhaps  a  little  thickened  and  villous.  Uneasiness  is 
experienced  on  motion,  with  a  sense  of  stiffness  or  dryness,  and  the  feeling  of 
a  foreign  body  in  the  eye ;  hence,  in  an  acute  attack,  the  lids  are  kept  closed 
and  quiet.  Employment  of  the  eye,  as  in  reading  or  writing,  particularly 
before  the  fire,  and  exposure  to  strong  light  and  heat,  bring  on  pain  with 
lachrymation  and  confusion  of  sight.  Mucous  discharge  soon  takes  place  from 
the  inflamed  membrane,  and  the  pain  is  then  succeeded  by  itching.  The 
Meibomian  glands  participate  in  the  affection,  which  begins  on  the  ciliary 
margin  of  the  lids,  in  the  thin  and  delicate  skin  perforated  by  the  ducts  of 
these  glands,  which  are  themselves  in  close  contact  with  the  inflamed  membrane. 
They  no  longer  pour  out  the  mild  unctuous  matter,  which  usually  smears  and 
softens  the  edges  of  the  lids,  but  their  secretion  is  suspended,  so  that  in  the 
morning  the  ciliary  margins  are  stuck  together  by  the  increased  conjunctival 
discharge,  which  has  become  incrusted  by  the  evaporation  of  its  watery  part 
during  the  night.  In  this  way  the  lids  are  often  so  firmly  agglutinated  as  to 
require  bathing  with  warm  water  before  they  can  be  parted.  When  the  Mei¬ 
bomian  secretion  is  renewed,  it  is  altered  in  quality,  being  viscid,  and  thus 
assisting  in  causing  the  palpebrae  to  stick  together.  This  morbid  secretion, 
spread  over  the  cornea,  affects  its  polish  and  transparency,  as  glass  is  rendered 
dull  by  extraneous  impurities;  hence  vision  is  impaired,  and  often  considerably, 
alarming  patients  for  their  sight,  and  making  them  ask  for  something,  to  clear 
it.  Hence  frequent  attempts  are  made  to  clear  the  cornea  by  moving  the  lids ; 
hence,  too,  when  vision  becomes  worse  in  the  evening,  exacerbation  of  the 
symptoms,  rings,  haloes,  and  the  irides  are  seen  round  the  candJAor  its  flame 
splits  into  stars.  At  the  same  time  the  uneasiness,  smarting  or  itching,  the 
stiffness,  redness,  and  mucous  secretion  are  increased.  Qj 

The  ciliary  margins  lose  their  cuticular  covering,  and  raw,  with  fur¬ 

ther  changes  of  the  Meibomian  and  conjunctival  secretieA^  These  irritate  the 
lids,  and  excoriate  them  externally,  particularly  totaM?  the  angles,  and  the 
lower  lid  more  especially,  which  is  often  entirei^jc^nved  of  its  cuticle,  and 
even  ulcerated.  This,  which  is  the  chronic  foi^n^t  xhe  complaint,  and  called 
lippitudo ,  often  lasts  for  many  weeks,  monthg^r  even  years ;  recurring  on  the 
application  of  slight  causes,  whether  exte^^T  or  internal ;  often  originating 
insensibly  and  advancing  slowly,  withoiw^any  marked  acute  stage ;  leading  to 
thickening  of  the  lids,  especially  of  tWKSnucous  lining  of  the  lower,  and  con¬ 
sequent  ectropium  of  that  lid,  ami  t^ljt^of  the  cilia.  The  affection  commonly 
begins,  and  is  usually  most  consfrNJbus  towards  the  angles  of  the  eye  :  hence 
the  expression  lippitudo  The  affection  presents  no  peculiarity  of 

character  in  elderly  persons %^ustify  the  appellation  of  lippitudo  senilis. 

The  lower  lid  suffers^mjre  than  the  upper,  especially  in  the  chronic  stage; 
its  edge  and  cutaneous^s^mce  being  irritated  and  excoriated  by  the  increased 
and  morbid  secretion**,  v,  I 

Causes. — Catai^*M  affections  of  the  lids  are  f -equent,  and  easily  explicable ; 
beginning  in  tl^^iary  margin,  where  the  thin  and  vascular  membrane  is  con¬ 
stantly  exposed  ro  atmospheric  influence,  and  to  the  irritation  of  unhealthy 
secretion s^oS^pg  and  incrusting  about  the  eye.  According  to  Beer,  catarrhal 
inflamif^tum  of  the  lids  appears  occasionally  at  Vienna,  almost  in  an  epidemic 
form-Aj^br  the  prevalence  of  cold  drying  winds  at  a  particular  season  of  the 
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year.1 2  Although  we  do  not  see  cases  here  in  such  abundance  as  he  speaks  of, 
they  occur  in  so  much  greater  number  in  cold  and  wet  weather,  particularly  in 
the  long  prevalence  of  cold  winds,  as  to  indicate  their  atmospherical  origin. 

But  inflammation  of  the  lids  ( ophthalmia  tarsi),  not  essentially  distinguish¬ 
able  from  the  catarrhal,  is  often  produced  by  other  causes ;  by  any  irritation 
applied  to  the  ciliary  margins,  especially  in  persons  of  fair  complexion,  thin 
skin,  and  what  is  called  a  lax  fibre.  Thus  it  may  be  caused  by  residence  in 
close  confined  air  and  smoky  apartments ;  by  sitting  up  at  night  in  close  cham¬ 
bers  ;  by  confinement  in-doors ;  by  much  employment  of  the  organ  by  candle¬ 
light  ;  by  exposure  of  it  to  vapour,  smoke,  and  other  irritants.  The  operation 
of  such  causes  is  aided  and  increased  by  neglect  of  personal  cleanliness,  indulg¬ 
ence  in  fermented  liquors,  particularly  of  the'  stronger  kind,  by  other  impru¬ 
dences  in  regimen,  and  by  inattention  to  the  state  of  the  bowels.  Hence  it  is 
common  in  nurses,  washerwomen,  and  many  of  the  middling  and  lower  classes, 
becoming  at  last,  from  long  exposure  to  the  exciting  causes,  inveterate  and 
habitual. 

The  treatment ,  in  the  acute  or  incipient  stage,  must  be  of  a  mild  antiphlo¬ 
gistic  character.  Leeches  may  be  necessary  to  the  lids,  with  tepid  lotions, 
mild  ointments,  and  active  aperients ;  afterwards  alteratives  and  mild  purga¬ 
tives  may  be  administered.  The  organ  must  be  rested,  and  the  exciting  causes 
removed. 

As  soon  as  the  active  symptoms  are  removed,  astringents  and  stimulants  are 
not  only  advantageous  but  necessary.  Scarification  is  most  applicable  to  this 
form  of  complaint ;  the  lids  should  be  inverted,  and  the  shoulder  of  the  lancet 
drawn  along  at  a  single  stroke,  from  one  end  to  the  other.  The  vinum  opii, 
and  the  metallic  salts  in  solution  may  be  employed.  One  grain  of  the  oxy- 
muriate  of  mercury  in  eight  ounces  of  rose-water,  makes  a  useful  mild  colly rium. 
The  liquor  aluminis  compositus  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  diluted  with  six, 
five,  or  four  times  its  quantity  of  rose-water;  or  a  solution  of  the  acetate 
of  zinc  may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose ;  but  the  greatest  tenefit  is  derived 
from  stimulating  nintments  applied  to  the  ciliary  margins^o^W^  lids.  When 
thus  used,  they  correct  the  Meibomian  secretion,  and  reli^r  the  patient  from 
the  very  troublesome  agglutination  of  the  lids.  The/ww^ientum  hydrargyri 
nitratis,  or  the  citrine  ointment,  as  it  is  called  fromfrte  yellow  colour,  is  the 
best  of  these.  Having  gently  melted  it  in  the  fia^Qr a  candle,  take  up  a  little 
of  it  with  a  small  camel-hair  pencil;  carry  tkepflfl2N*two  or  three  times  through 
the  flame  of  the  candle  that  the  ointment  n^C^y^perfectly  liquid;  then  draw  it 
once  along  the  edge  of  each  lid,  taking  carertluNUne  application  shall  be  confined  to 
the  ciliary  margin.  When  applied  in  thiswHy,  the  ointment  causes  a  sensation  of 
heat  or  even  burning,  with  smarting  orpam^ind  a  copious  flow  of  tears.  The  patient 
cannot  open  the  eye;  and  he  shouldflraep  it  closed  till  the  effect  has  completely 
gone  off ;  he  will  then  feel  muchGjBeved.  Sometimes  it  may  be  advisable  to 
introduce  a  drop  of  the  vinuJK®*  "between  the  lids  previously.  The  red  pre¬ 
cipitate  ointment  (ung.  hydrargyri  nitrico-oxydi)  may  be  used  in  the  same  way. 
In  its  mild  form,  that  one  grain  to  one  drachm  of  spermaceti  cerate, 

this  ointment  may  be  ap^sdied  at  night,  from  the  commencement  of  the  affection. 
If  the  patient  or  an  <3*jlinary  attendant  should  apply  either  the  citrine  or  red 
precipitate  ointmp^me  strength  should  be  reduced  one-half,  two-thirds,  or 
three-quarter§.V>^fuch  more  benefit,  however,  is  derived  from  the  citrine 


1  Lehre ,  v^^7p.  301. 

2  The  r4d  precipitate  ointment  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  containing  one  drachm 
of  tlm^Jfc^jpitate  to  one  ounce  of  the  vehicle,  is  too  strong  for  the  eyes.  Mr.  Mac- 
Ki^zm^)lows  only  twelve  grains  to  the  ounce,  increasing  it  in  some  cases  to  twenty. 
[Iputical  Treatise ,  p.  138.)  Juengken  considers  from  one  to  two  grains  to  two  drachms 
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ointment  of  full  strength,  when  used  in  the  way  above  described  by  the  sur¬ 
geon,  or  a  person  properly  instructed.  The  ointment  of  Janin,  so  much 
recommended  by  Scarpa  and  other  foreign  writers,  is  a  composition  of  inferior 
efficacy;  it  is  made  of  white  precipitate  3ss;  Armenian  bole  and  tutty,  of  each, 
3j;  lard  3ij.  The  active  ingredient  in  Singleton's,  or  the  golden  ointment, 
is  stated  by  Dr.  Paris1  to  be  orpiment  ( auripigmentum ,  sulphuret  of  arsenic). 

[Iodine  and  creosote  ointments  are  useful  in  some  cases,  but  we  have  found 
the  ung.  hydrargyri  rub.  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  of  1787,  the  most 
efficacious.  Our  colleague  in  Wills  Hospital,  the  late  Dr.  Isaac  Parrish, 
extolled  the  tar  ointment  as  very  useful.] 

These  stimulating  local  applications  must  not  be  used  in  an  early  period  of 
the  complaint ;  they  would  aggravate  the  inflammation ;  nor  should  they  be 
employed  when  the  eye  is  inflamed,  however  long  the  affection  may  have  lasted. 
The  antiphlogistic  treatment  must  precede  in  such  a  case.  If  our  stimuli 
irritate,  they  should  be  laid  aside,  and  mild  local  applications  should  be  sub¬ 
stituted. 

The  complaint  is  often  tedious,  lasting  for  months,  or  even  years,  sometimes 
better  and  sometimes  worse.  It  is  aggravated  by  cold  and  damp  weather,  and 
by  cold  winds ;  by  excessive  exertion  of  the  organ,  as  in  reading  small  print, 
in  writing,  particularly  by  candle-light.  They  who  suffer  from  it  should  avoid 
costiveness,  take  fermented  liquors  sparingly,  avoid  hot  rooms,  and  not  expose 
the  eyes  to  strong  lights  or  large  fires. 

Inflammation  of  the  eyelids  is  sometimes  seen  in  mild  degree  and  chronic 
form  from  the  commencement.  The  redness  and  swelling  are  inconsiderable ; 
yet  there  is  troublesome  tingling  and  itching,  more  or  less  uneasiness,  perhaps 
with  redness  and  watering  when  the  eyes  are  used  at  night,  and  agglutination 
of  the  margins  in  the  morning.  Mr.  Ware  called  the  affection  in  this  form 
psorophthalmia ;  it  has  also  been  called  lippitudo  pruriginosa.  The  same  local 
treatment  must  be  employed  as  in  lippitudo;  and  we  use  the  same  means  when 
there  is  a  sense  of  dryness  and  stiffness  in  the  eye,  with  uneasiness  of  the 
lids  at  their  margin,  although  there  should  be  neither  swelling  redness. 

1 

Scrofulous  Inflammation  of  the  Eyelids. — Thickening  redness  of  the 

ciliary  margin  are  common  in  the  scrofulous,  and  are  hq£©ku  in  some  subjects, 
so  that  they  are  not  regarded  as  disease.  Strumoipyiphthalmia  frequently 
begins  with  inflammation  of  the  lids;  and  the  lA^^affection,  in  a  more  or 
less  active  form,  characterized  by  the  symptomew^dy  described,  accompanied 
by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  hordeola,  and^jfteh  causing,  when  neglected, 
ulceration,  enlargement,  induration  and  irregularity  in  the  figure  of  the  affected 
part,  with  partial  or  general  loss  of  the  ci(^|  is  common  in  the  scrofulous.  It 
must  be  treated,  locally  and  generato.  according  to  the  principles  already 
explained  as  applicable  to  commoir^imlammation  of  the  lids,  and  strumous 
ophthalmia.  . ^  ..  ...... 

Inflammation  of  the  Eiudi^fuith  Ulceration ;  Blepharophthalmia  Ulcerosa; 
Ophthalmia  Psorica;  Ti\ea)of  the  Eyelids. — The  edges  of  the  lids  swell  and 
become  red  in  childr^n^^itn  great  pain  and  itching.  Pustules  like  those  of 

of  ointment  strong  <  when  it  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  eye  ;  one  or  two  grains 

may  be  added,  whenit  is  used  to  the  lids  only.— Lehre,  von  den  Aug  enter  an  kheiten,  p. 
936. 

The  GermaiN^iters  direct  the  red  precipitate  to  be  mixed  with  fresh  butter,  which  is 
unfit  for  th\  purpose,  from  its  soft  consistence,  and  soon  turning  rancid.  Juengken 
advises^imHure  of  hog’s  lard  and  wax,  similar  to  that  directed  in  the  London  Pharma - 
copoewL— \ykd? p.  903. 

1  PSLrmacoi°ffia}  vol.  ii-  P-  99. 
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tinea  form  on  the  inflamed  part,  particularly  about  the  roots  of  the  cilia. 
These  break  and  pour  out  a  yellowish  matter,  concreting  into  more  or  less  firm 
yellow  or  brownish  scabs,  which  mat  together  the  cilia,  and  sometimes  adhere 
very  closely  to  the  surface.  As  this  affection  is  seated  along  the  roots  of  the 
cilia,  it  affects  their  growth,  altering  their  form  and  direction.  The  ulcerations 
extend  deeper  and  deeper,  and  at  last  destroy  the  bulbs  of  the  cilia,  which 
come  away  with  the  scabs.1 2 

The  Germans  regard  this  disease  as  itch  of  the  eyelids,  and  they  employ  the 
terms  psorophthalmy  and  ophthalmia  psorica 3  in  that  sense.  They  consider 
that  it  may  be  produced  by  immediately  applying  the  contents  of  the  vesicles 
or  pustules  of  itch  to  the  eyelids,  or  that  it  may  come  on  when  itch  has  been 
suddenly  cured.  I  do  not  consider  that  there  is  any  connection  between  this 
disease  and  scabies,  or  that  there  is  any  analogy  between  them,  except  in  the 
circumstance  of  itching,  which  is  common  to  both.  I  have  seen  innumerable 
cases  of  itch  in  its  most  aggravated  form,  but  have  never  met  with  inflammation 
either  of  the  eye  or  lids  in  such  instances,  either  during  or  subsequent  to  the 
eruption.  When  the  body  has  been  covered  with  scabies  to  the  greatest  degree, 
I  never,  saw  any  kind  of  ophthalmic  disease  attributable  to  this  cause;  indeed, 
it  is  well  known  that  the  head  and  face  are  nearly  exempt  from  this  loathsome 
disorder.  Nor  has  the  rapid  cure  of  itch  by  suitable  treatment,  in  instances  of 
its  most  extensive  prevalence,  had  any  injurious  effect  within  my  experience. 

Treatment. — Antiphlogistic  means  and  mild  local  applications  are  necessary 
in  the  first  instance;  astringents  and  stimulating  ointments,  particularly  in  the 
latter,  are  proper  subsequently. 

[Inflammation  of  the  eyelids,  producing  that  state  termed  blear  eyes ,  when 
from  neglect  or  improper  treatment  it  has  been  allowed  to  run  on  until  the  con¬ 
junctiva  has  become  thickened,  the  edges  of  the  lids  ulcerated  and  thickened, 
the  eyelashes  inverted  and  misplaced,  and  especially  when  it  occurs  in  strumous 
children,  and  is  complicated  with  Porrigo  larvalis  or  favosa,  is  mnong  the  most 
troublesome  and  obstinate  affections  which  the  practitioner  h^A  treat. 

Simple  inflammation  of  the  lids,  without  any  disorganizaj^^yiilds  promptly 
to  laxatives,  a  light,  nutritious  diet,  and  the  applicatiomAOhe  lids  of  the  red 
precipitate  ointment,  prepared  according  to  the  Londosfl^rmacopoeia  of  1787. 
The  laxative  which  we  have  found  to  answer  best^i^y  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  rhubarb  and  prepared  chalk,  given  night  amdoworning  or  every  night,  in 
doses  sufficient  to  produce  two  stools  daily ./^JWal  parts  of  cream  of  tartar 
and  milk  of  sulphur,  forms  also  an  exceUeiVclftxative,  and  we  often  prescribe 
this  and  the  former  combination  alternatdj^each  being  continued  for  a  week  or 
two  at  a  time.  Under  this  treatment,  igjes  have  been  cured  in  a  few  weeks 
which  had  run  on  for  years — in  one  for  nineteen  years. 

When  the  conjunctiva  is  thicl^fnSS,  the  lids  ulcerated  and  their  margins 
swollen  and  rounded  off  instead  angular  (tylosis),  the  Meibomian  aper¬ 

tures  obliterated,  the  eyekslm|\Jki  verted  (trichiasis)  or  misplaced  (distichiasis), 
other  remedies  are  reqidwcV^nd,  in  addition  to  those  recommended  by  Mr. 
Lawrence,  we  invite  atli^njjon  to  the  following  measures,  which  we  conceive  to 
be  of  great  importa^ngj^— 

1  When  the  cilhu^^iargins  are  considerably  swelled,  and  numerous  pustules  have 
formed  on  them^dmjNtppearance  has  been  compared  to  that  presented  by  the  section  of  a 
fig ;  hence  thy^ejhpk  si/cosis,  palpebra  ficosa. 

2  Beer,  i.  p.  565.  Benedict,  JIandbuch,  vol.  ii.  p.  131.  Rosas,  Handbuch , 

yol.  ii.  p.^12.  He  calls  it conjunctivitis  psorica.  Juengken,  p.  298.  He  says:  “It  is  true 
itch  o^>i^welids,  fixing  its  seat  particularly  in  their  external  surface,  and  characterized 

pustules  and  ulcers.  '  It  is  rare,  and  only  seen  in  the  lowest  class;  in  Poland 


^thuania  it  is  more  frequent.” 
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1.  The  lids,  if  possible,  should  be  prevented  becoming  agglutinated  during 
the  night,  or  if  this  cannot  be  accomplished,  they  should  never  be  separated  in 
the  morning  until  the  matter  by  which  they  are  glued  together  is  completely 
softened.  By  forcing  the  lids  open,  the  irritation  is  kept  up  and  the  disease 
perpetuated  and  daily  aggravated.  The  first  indication  may  be  generally  ful¬ 
filled  by  carefully  applying  to  the  roots  of  the  eyelashes  at  bedtime  some  mild 
ointment,  as  a  little  spermaceti  cerate  or  weak  ung.  plumbi;  and  at  the  proper 
stage  by  the  red  precipitate  or  some  of  the  other  stimulating  ointments.  Should 
these  fail,  the  agglutinating  matter  ought  to  be  softened  in  the  morning  by  tepid 
milk  and  water,  or  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Mackenzie  by  gently  smearing  for 
some  minutes  the  agglutinated  eyelashes  with  milk  in  which  a  bit  of  fresh  butter 
has  been  melted,  and  then  holding  to  the  eyelids  a  piece  of  soft  sponge  wrung 
out  of  warm  water.  The  crust  should  then  be  carefully  removed. 

2.  If  the  vessels  of  the  thickened  conjunctiva  are  much  engorged,  occasional 
scarifications  will  be  useful.  After  they  have  been  relieved  by  this  treatment, 
or  by  leeches  to  the  temples  or  behind  the  ears,  not  to  the  lids  as  usually  recom¬ 
mended,  the  application  every  four  or  five  days  of  the  sulphate  of  copper  in 
substance  will  be  found  highly  useful. 

3.  The  lids  should  be  carefully  examined  every  few  days  with  a  magnifying- 
glass  and  all  inverted  hairs  removed.  The  best  method  of  accomplishing  this 
will  be  described  under  the  head  of  Trichiasis.  These  hairs  are  a  source  of 
great  distress  to  the  patient ;  they  keep  up  irritation,  and  if  not  removed  they 
ultimately  induce  inflammation  and  opacity  of  the  cornea. 

4.  When  the  lids  are  ulcerated,  touching  them  occasionally  with  solid  nitrate 
of  silver,  or  a  strong  solution  of  it,  promotes  the  healing  of  the  ulcers.  Quadri, 
of  Naples,  recommends,  when  the  lids  are  greatly  thickened  and  indurated,  their 
edges  much  incrusted,  and  the  roots  of  the  eyelashes  ulcerated,  that  the  eye 
lashes  be  all  extracted,  and  the  whole  diseased  surface  then  lightly  touched  with 
a  pencil  of  lunar  caustic.  He  repeats  the  caustic  in  a  few  days,  and  in  the 
interval  bathes  the  parts  with  brandy  at  first  diluted  and  then /w&i  luted.1 

5.  Counter-irritation  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  behind  the  to  the  arm, 

will  often  be  found  of  great  value.  It  may  be  effected  bv^peated  blisters,  an 
issue  or  a  seton,  croton  oil,  or  tartar  emetic  ointment, 

6.  In  strumous  patients  tonics  and  alteratives  are  jW*  demanded.  The  best 

are  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  alone  or  combined  w^SNwie  carbonate  of  iron,  the 
mineral  acids,  and,  what  we  have  used  with mmaAnx  advantage,  the  syrup  of 
protoiodide  of  iron.  Q 

7.  Pure  air.  This  is  a  most  important  tome,  and  with  proper  exercise  is 
often  essential  to  a  cure.  A  large  and/efyof  sleeping  apartment  is  also  of  the 
first  importance.  The  atmosphere  of  r^inFin  which  many  persons  are  assembled 
is  extremely  ir  jurious,  and  patients^6#uld  therefore  never  go  to  large  parties, 
to  the  theatre,  or  similar  places, laboring  under  this  affection. 

8.  Bathing,  warm  or  cold,^^ly  oest  agree  with  the  patient,  and  especially 
salt  baths  are  very  useful. 

9.  The  diet  should  tfe* ^rtctly  regulated;  and  should  consist  of  milk  with 
eggs,  and  the  more  ea  si  Indigestible  meats  once  a  day,  and  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  evening  m^fee  very  light,  so  that  the  stomach  may  not  be  overloaded 
at  bedtime. 

10.  The  clp^h^^should  be  attended  to,  and  so  regulated  as  to  protect  the 
patient  fron^tb^impression  of  cold.] 


bom^^^i 


ian  Calculus. — Calcareous  matter  is  sometimes  deposited  in  the  Mei- 
>nds,  forming  calculi,  which  elevate  the  palpebral  conjunctiva,  some- 


1  Mackenzie’s  Treatise,  p.  145. 
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times  penetrate  it  and  rubbing  against  tbe  eye  cause  inflammation.  They  may 
easily  be  removed  by  laying  open  the  glands  with  a  knife,  and  then  lifting  out 
the  calculus  with  a  probe  or  cataract-needle.1] 


Hordeolum ,  or  stye ,  is  a  small,  rather  firm,  inflammatory  tumour,  bright  red, 
and  generally  very  painful,  formed  in  the  ciliary  margin  of  the  lid.  It  may  be 
situated  more  towards  the  external  or  internal  surface,  and  hence  the  distinction 
of  external  and  internal  hordeolum.  A  small  conical  elevation  takes  place, 
which,  after  a  time,  shows  a  whitish  point  in  the  centre ;  suppuration  has  oc¬ 
curred;  and  the  contained  matter  makes  its  way  out.  This  inflammation  is 
generally  attended  with  the  formation  of  a  small  slough;  it  is  a  boil  in  minia¬ 
ture.  The  density  of  the  texture  explains  the  acute  pain  attendant  on  this  form 
of  disease,  and  the  extension  of  the  redness  in  some  cases  over  the  whole  lid. 
The  process  of  suppuration  is  not  quick,  and  when  it  has  taken  place,  ulceration 
slowly  follows,  and  the  slough  gradually  makes  its  way  out.  Some  hordeola 
form  more '  quickly,  with  greater  suppuration  and  no  slough ;  but,  generally 
speaking,  they  are  slow,  and  several  occur  in  succession  in  scrofulous  individuals 
( hordeolum  scrofulosum .)  In  such  constitutions  the  inflammatory  process  is 
sometimes  very  chronic,  and  leads  to  enlargement  and  induration,  rather  than 
suppuration. 

Treatment. — We  may  perhaps  prevent  suppuration  in  the  very  outset  by  the 
use  of  purgatives  and  cold  lotions  to  the  part.  In  general,  however,  the  boil 
goes  through  its  regular  course.  Tepid  fomentation,  or  the  softest  bread  and 
milk  poultice,  will  suit  best  while  matter  is  forming  and  coming  to  the  surface. 
Leeches  and  active  aperients  may  be  necessary  if  the  inflammation  runs  high. 
If  suppuration  has  decidedly  occurred,  and  the  local  uneasiness  continues,  relief 
maybe  afforded  by  puncturing  the  part.  A  premature  puncture  is  injurious, 
as  in  case  of  boils ;  and  in  general  it  is  best  to  leave  the  disease  to  its  natural 
course.  When  the  inflammation  has  subsided,  a  mild  course  of  alterative  and 


JLM 


ikenzie’s  Treatise ,  p.  150. 


2  Lehrc ,  vol.  i.  §  585,  586. 
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Thickening  and  Induration  of  the  Palpebral  Margins  ;  Tylosis.1 — The  ciliary 
margins,  after  long-continued  slow  inflammation,  become  thickened,  indurated, 
and  knotty,  especially  in  the  scrofulous.  They  ulcerate  irregularly,  and  incrust¬ 
ations  form  about  the  lashes,  which  are  often  partially  or  generally  detached. 
This  swollen  and  knotty  state  of  the  lids,  in  which  their  margin  often  loses  alto¬ 
gether  its  natural  figure  and  appearance,  has  been  technically  called  tylosis.  In 
this  state,  or  in  aggravated  cases  of  tinea,  where  the  eyelashes  are  loosened,  and 
the  ulcerated  margins  of  the  lids  are  covered  by  hard  incrustations,  which, 
together  with  the  cilia,  prevent  the  application  of  remedies  to  the  seat  of  dis¬ 
ease,  the  best  plan  of  treatment  is  to  extract  all  the  cilia,  with  a  pair  of  broad 
forceps,  and  then  touch  the  thickened  and  irregular  ulcerated  surface  lightly 
with  a  pencil  of  lunar  caustic.  This  has  a  great  effect  in  healing  the  ulcerations 
and  dispersing  the  swelling.  The  citrine  ointment  should  be  used  afterwards, 
and  the  caustic  may  be  repeated  in  a  few  days,  if  necessary  ;  a  single  applica¬ 
tion,  however,  is  often  sufficient. 


Loss  of  the  Eyelashes  ( ptilosis ,  madarosis ,  alopecia ). — Destruction  of  the 
bulbs  by  ulceration  or  by  injury  causes  permanent  loss  of  the  cilia,  which  may 
be  either  total  or  partial.  It  is  a  frequent  result  of  smallpox,  the  pustules  of 
which,  besides  partially  destroying  the  lashes,  leave  reddish  marks  of  unpleasant 
appearance  on  the  margin  of  the  lids,  with  disposition  to  inflammation.  The 
loss  is  irremediable;  but  when  the  disorder  which  caused  it  has  completely 
ceased,  the  effect  on  personal  appearance  is  much  less  than  would  have  been 
expected,  especially  when  it  has  been  total ;  the  partial  loss  is  more  conspicuous. 
The  entire  absence  of  cilia  is  sometimes  hardly  observed,  especially  in  those"  of 
light  hair;  while,  at  least  in  many  instances,  it  is  not  attended  with  the  slight¬ 
est  inconvenience.  The  latter  observation  was  exemplified  in  a  lady,  in  whom 
the  eyelashes  had  fallen  out  .without  disease  of  the  lids,  the  hair  having  at  the 
same  time  disappeared  from  all  parts  of  the  body  without  any  apparent  cause. 

I  saw  a  young  lady  in  whom  the  lashes  of  one  upper  eyqff^™!  dropped  out 
without  previous  inflammation,  or  any  other  ascertainabla^Nifcnge  in  the  part. 
My  opinion  was  that  they  would  not  be  reproduced;  recommended  the 

trial  of  a  stimulating  ointment,  and  the  ung.  hydrarafSnrat.  jn  a  dilute  form 
was  consequently  employed.  After  the  lapse  of  <g(£X\nonths  the  hairs  again 
appeared,  and  were  ultimately  restored,  of  natiup&tee,  colour,  and  number. 

The  cilia  are  reproduced  after  being  pluckefr^J;,  and  that  very  speedily ; 
circumstance  which  is  found  very  inconv^oio^|)i 
We  may  therefore  safely  remove  them  in 
removal,  indeed,  by  facilitating  the  app^cj 
rations,  prevents  them  from  proceeding  to 
quent  permanent  loss  of  the  cilia.{\|^ 

^  ^  III.— ULCERATIONS. 

Syphilitic  Diseases  ofcthfPalpebrse. — As  integument  and  mucous  membrane, 
the  most  frequent  ses^ts  01  syphilitic  disease,  enter  into  the  composition  of  the 
eyelids,  we  may  exjfey/to  find  these  parts  often  suffering  in  syphilis.  Syphilitic 
eruptions,  particth^iy  the  scaly  and  tubercular,  frequently  appear  on  the  ex¬ 
ternal  surf^^and  on  the  ciliary  margins  of  the  lids;  and  the  latter  are  almost 
always  r^J^s^boriated,  and  sore  ( Hppitudo  syphilitica  neonatorum ),  in  that  form 

1  Th^wrd  is  formed  from  tiAo?,  callosity.  The  words  pachyblepliarosis ,  pachea,  blephara , 
denote  the  enlarged  and  thickened  state  of  the  lids.  Ptilosis,  which  origi- 
^ll^rreans  the  moulting  of  birds,  has  been  applied  to  this  disease,  which  is  attended 
l  loss  of  the  cilia. 


>y  those  affected  with  trichiasis, 
erative  affections  of  the  lids.  Such 
tion  of  suitable  remedies  to  the  ulce- 
destruction  of  the  bulbs,  and  conse- 
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of  syphilis  which  is  imparted  to  the  infant  by  a  diseased  mother  or  nurse, 
where  the  disease  is  almost  confined  to  the  skin. 

The  mucous  lining  of  the  palpebrae  sometimes  participates  in  the  syphilitic 
eruptions,  which  affect  the  surface  generally  ;>  hut  this  does  not  happen  so  often 
as  we  might  have  expected  from  observing  the  correspondence  in  diseased  action 
between  the  conjunctiva  and  integuments.  In  a  case  of  syphilitic  iritis,  where 
there  was  papular  eruption,  papulae  were  observed  on  the  internal  surface  of  the 
eyelids.  A  gentleman  was  under  my  care  some  years  ago  with  papular  eruption 
over  the  whole  body,  following  chancre.  The  pimples  were  large,  bright  red, 
and  proceeded  to  suppuration  on  their  summits,  then  dried  up,  leaving  red 
marks,  which  were  conspicuous  for  a  long  time.  There  was  great  feverishness, 
with  pain  in  the  side.  The  eruption  extended  to  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
palpebrae,  in  which  there  were  several  pustules  as  large  as  pins’  heads,  with 
swelling  and  redness  of  the  palpebrae,  and  considerable  local  uneasiness.  The 
affection  of  the  lids  required  merely  cooling  and  tepid  lotions.  The  eruption, 
which  occurred  in  March,  lasted  six  weeks.  The  marks  of  the  papula  were  still 
very  visible  in  the  face  in  August;  at  which  time  some  scaly  eruptions  appeared 
on  the  legs,  with  considerable  inflammation.  The  left  upper  lid  was  still  red, 
and  rather  swelled,  the  conjunctival  lining  red  and  thickened,  and  the  marks  of 
the  former  papulae  very  evident.  No  other  means  were  employed  in  this  case 
except  active  antiphlogistic  treatment,  including  two  venesections.  This  gentle¬ 
man  has  continued  well  to  the  present  time. 

In  a  patient,  who  was  twice  in  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  under  my  care, 
first  for  primary  phagedenic  ulceration  of  the  labia,  and  one  nympha,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  for  tubercular  eruption  chiefly  affecting  the  face,  and  node  of  the 
tibia,  the  upper  eyelid  of  one  eye  became  swelled  on  the  second  occasion.  It 
is  stated  in  notes  which  I  have  of  the  case,  that  an  “eruption  of  small  pustules 
was  observed  upon  the  lining  of  the  upper  eyelid,  which  was  swollen.”  I  can¬ 
not  describe  the  appearances  exactly,  not  recollecting  the  particulars  of  the  case, 
which  occurred  in  1825  and  1826.  She  took  calomel  and  opium  freely,  under 
which  all  her  symptoms  quickly  disappeared,  and  she  was  ^£hyged  cured. 

Syphilitic  Ulceration  of  the  Eyelids. — Although  tl«AcA  not  of  very  rare 
occurrence,  it  is  not  particularly  noticed  in  any  of  fc^Nworks  on  syphilis  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.  As  it  sometimes  proo^s)l 
lid,  it  is  of  consequence  that  the  character,  proorr2y  ai 
tion  should  be  understood. 


nth  the  destruction  of  the 
and  treatment  of  the  affec- 


>ject  many  years  ago,  by  a  case 


My  attention  was  first  attracted  to  ihe\ _ J 

which  came  under  my  care  in  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital. 

A  stout  red-faced  woman,  of  full  habVt/who  had  been  long  on  the  town,  was 
admitted  on  account  of  an  ulcer,  wl@l  had  nearly  destroyed  the  lower  eyelid. 
The  surface  was  grayish  with  bldQk  points,  and  the  edge  towards  the  cheek 
livid  and  sloughy ;  the  disclufcJ0jcflTorous.  The  neighbouring  integument  to  a 
considerable  distance  was  inflamed,  and  the  side  of  the  face  was  generally 

swelled.  The  sore  and  tJfft  Sufrounding  parts  were  acutely  painful,  so  as  entirely 
to  prevent  rest.  No  erir^ticn  or  ulceration  existed  in  any  other  part  of  the  body, 
nor  was  there  any  ©t©*  local  affection.  Having  neither  heard  nor  read  of  such 
1  not^eraftain  any  suspicion  of  the  disease  being  venereal,  and 
o^awPS^Kits  progress  by  leeches,  fomentation,  poultice,  and  opium. 
During  the^M^oyment  of  these  measures,  which  were  altogether  ineffectual, 
the  destru^^irof  the  lid  was  completed.  I  now  had  recourse  to  the  free  adminis¬ 
tration  calomel  with  opium,  which  quickly  affected  the  mouth.  The  pain 
i.mnr^mejy  ceased,  the  inflammation  of  the  ulcer  and  of  the  surrounding  parts 
w^^mfsted;  in  two  or  three  days  the  sore  acquired  a  healthy  surface,  and  cica- 
lon  soon  followed.  Although  this  patient  had  no  other  venereal  disease  at 


cases,  I  did 
attempted  to. 
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the  time,  and  said  she  had  not  recently  been  affected  with  syphilis,  I  entertain 
no  doubt  at  present  that  the  ulceration  of  the  eyelid  was  syphilitic. 

Soon  afterwards  I  had  under  my  care,  at  the  Eye  Infirmary,  in  Charterhouse 
Square,  a  youth  under  twenty  years  of  age,  in  whom  a  chronic  ulceration  had 
slowly  destroyed  about  one-half  of  one  lower  eyelid,  the  other  being  affected  on 
its  margin  by  a  smaller  superficial  ulceration  of  similar  character.  In  this  case 
there  was  an  excavated  ulcer  with  tawny  surface,  and  no  surrounding  inflamma¬ 
tion,  in  each  tonsil.  The  characters  of  the  disease  were  here  so  strongly  marked, 
that  I  could  give  no  credit  to  the  representation  of  the  patient  that  he  had  never 
had  venereal  disease.  The  compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  with  the  oxy- 
muriate  of  mercury,  was  administered  in  this  case.  The  ulcerations  of  the  throat 
soon  disappeared ;  but  those  of  the  eyelids  were  more  obstinate,  and  did  not  yield 
till  the  mouth  was  affected,  when  they  slowly  cicatrized.  A  relapse  of  the  pal¬ 
pebral  affection  occurred  in  this  patient,  who  was  a  tailor;  the  use  of  mercury 
was  again  required,  and  proved  effectual. 

In  the  last  few  years  I  have  met  with  several  instances  of  syphilitic  ulceration 
affecting  the  eyelids,  and  have  thus  learned  that  the  character  and  progress  of 
such  sores  are  various  in  this  as  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

The  ulcer,  commencing  on  the  ciliary  margin,  where  it  is  generally  described 
as  beginning  with  a  small  hardness,  supposed  to  be  a  stye,  may  occupy  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  lid,  involving  all  its  textures.  It  may  have  the  same 
origin,  and  be  confined  to  the  external  surface  of  the  lid ;  or  it  may  arise  on  the 
mucous  surface,  and  never  extend  beyond  that.  In  a  patient  who  had  syphilitic 
ulcers  in  several  parts  of  the  body,  with  periosteal  swellings,  I  observed  that 
the  left  upper  eyelid  was  red  and  swollen,  and  proceeded  to  evert  it,  when  I 
discovered  on  the  inner  surface  a  sore  as  large  as  a  sixpence,  with  a  tawny  sur¬ 
face;  it  did  not  reach  the  edge  of  the  lid.  I  have  also  seen  several  smaller 
sores  at  the  same  time  in  the  mucous  lining  of  both  upper  lids. 

The  ulceration  is  sometimes  acute,  attended  with  inflammation  and  great  pain ; 
and  it  rapidly  destroys  the  affected  part.  In  a  case,  where  the  ejdbds  were  twice 
affected,  two- thirds  of  the  lower  lid  were  destroyed  on  the^s^o^l  occasion  in 
about  five  days.  On  the  contrary,  in  another  instance,  was  but  little 
inflammation  or  pain,  and  although  the  disease  had  epKm  for  two  months 
before  treatment  was  begun,  the  cure  was  accomplislmtC^lmost  without  loss  of 
substance.  The  characters  of  the  sore  will  of  coiircjQbe  very  different  in  the 
two  instances.  The  acute  ulceration  is  of  the  rilS^fdenic  character,  with  red 
margin,  sharp  edge,  foul  unequal  surface,  on/yI®l^bloody  points  are  seen,  and 
severe  pain.  In  the  chronic,  there  is  swe]dinV*ftid  some  hardness  of  the  basis 
of  the  sore,  with  expansion  of  the  cutaaS^is  texture  instead  of  loss  of  sub¬ 
stance,  and  little  or  no  pain.  v-/ 

Ulceration  of  the  eyelid  generally  ^purs  in  conjunction  with  other  syphilitic 
symptoms,  such  as  ulcers  in  otherCaks  of  the  body,  and  swelling  of  the  bones 
or  periosteum.  In  one  patien\^^lmection  of  the  lid  was  the  only  secondary 
symptom  for  about  two  at  the  end  of  which  time  scaly  eruption 

appeared.  In  two  oth^T*ii|&fcfinces,  the  eyelid  was  the  only  part  affected.  I 
was  consulted  some  yeaixajo  by  a  gentleman,  of  whose  case  I  did  not  make 
any  notes.  He  had  q^Jarge  ulcer,  with  dirty  whitish  surface,  on  the  lining  of 
the  upper  eyelid.  >4Bi^haracter  of  the  sore,  and  the  circumstance  of  his  being 
otherwise  in  ex^ita*rt  health,  made  me  conclude  that  it  was  venereal,  though 
he  had  no  ofta$*Nymptom,  and  stated  that  he  had  not  been  affected  with  syphilis 
for  a  longN^Jfe;  if  my  memory  is  correct,  not  for  three  or  four  years.  The 
sore  healdfi  rmder  the  use  of  mercury  and  sarsaparilla. 

In^go^l^  instances  of  entire  destruction  of  the  lower  eyelid  there  has  been 
noVon^ficuous  deformity,  and  the  patients  have  experienced  no  inconvenience 
affile  icatrizafcion  was  completed.  The  loss  could  not  be  discovered  without 
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close  inspection ;  and  when  the  eye  was  shut,  the  descent  of  the  upper  lid 
covered  the  globe. 

No  other  ulcerative  affection  of  the  palpebrae  can  be  confounded  with  that 
now  described  by  any  person  who  pays  even  slight  attention  to  the  character 
and  progress  of  the  disease.  The  ulcers  called  cancerous  begin,  at  least  in  the 
great  majority  of  instances,  in  the  integument,  and  are  for  a  long  time  confined 
to  it,  not  reaching  the  ciliary  margin  or  mucous  surface  until  the  disease  has 
made  some  progress.  The  affection  has  two  stages,  the  tubercular  and  the 
ulcerative.  It  begins  with  the  formation  of  small,  hard,  and  scarcely  dis¬ 
coloured  tubercles  in  the  skin  ;  ulceration  does  not  take  place  till  these  have 
existed  many  months,  or  even  some  years ;  it  proceeds  slowly,  the  edge  of  the 
ulcer  being*  hard  and  tuberculated,  and  several  years  will  elapse  without  any 
great  progress.  The  ulcer  is  superficial,  producing  in  small  quantity  a  thin 
discharge  which  forms  an  adherent  scale  on  the  surface.  These  cancerous 
ulcerations  do  not  occur  until  the  middle  period  of  life,  or  after  it.  Besides 
the  difference  of  age,  and  the  entirely  different  origin,  development,  character, 
and  progress  of  syphilitic  ulceration,  the  history  of  the  case  and  the  concomi¬ 
tant  existence  of  other  syphilitic  symptoms  would  remove  all  doubt  respecting 
the  nature  of  the  affection. 

Treatment. — I  have  found  the  free  use  of  mercury  to  be  the  quickest  and 
most  effectual  mode  of  arresting  and  curing  the  disease.  This  'remedy  has 
been  employed  with  the  best  effect  in  all  the  cases  which  have  come  under 
my  observation.  As  soon  as  its  influence  on  the  system  has  been  produced, 
the  sores  have  lost  their  syphilitic  character  and  then  quickly  healed.  Having 
found  the  desired  purpose  so  completely  answered  by  this  plan  of  treatment,  I 
have  not  been  willing  to  make  the  experiment,  which  has  been  tried  with  other 
syphilitic  ulcerations,  of  leaving  them  to  their  own  progress,  or  trusting  to 
sarsaparilla  and  other  remedies.  The  loss  of  substance  which  might  occur 
under  this  mode  of  proceeding,  would  be  attended  with  serious  deformity  in 
the  case  of  the  upper  eyelid. 

*50 
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The  skin  of  the  face,  more  particularly  of  the  lo^M^eyelid,  cheek,  nose,  and 
lips,  is  not  unfrequently  the  seat  of  cancerous  which  exhibits  in  this, 

as  in  other  textures,  the  successive  occurrence^^ombination  of  two  morbid 
changes;  namely,  induration  and  latter  being  intractable,  and 

little  affected  by  external  and  internal  remV^s,  if  not  absolutely  incurable  by 
such  means.  This  affection,  like  other^qf  similar  nature,  seldom  shows  itself 
before  the  middle  period  of  life.  I  h^^  seen  it  affecting  the  eyelid  only  in 
the  male  sex ;  in  two  out  of  three  (p^es  mentioned  by  Dr.  Jacob,  the  patients 
were  females.1  The  same  affecttffh,  in  other  parts  of  the  face,  has  been  much 
less  frequent  in  the  female  ttafii^m/he  male,  within  my  experience. 

A  hard  knot  at  first  form^ii  the  skin,  not  discoloured,  and  rising  a  little 
above  the  surface.  Theqjiipbnt  calls  it  a  wart,  but  the  entire  and  natural  state 
of  the  cuticle  obvioul^/listinguishes  this  scirrhous  tubercle  from  warts,  of 
which  the  cuticul^i^nvering  is  thick,  rough,  and  fissured.  The  first  tubercle 
is  slowly  followe^^thers,  which  make  with  it  a  single  small  group  or  mass ; 
they  are  equaL^ksJze  to  small  peas  or  large  pins’  heads.  The  portion  of  skin 
on  which  B^Nire  situated  is  somewhat  swelled  and  hard ;  a  few  red  vessels 
are  someflim^  seen  on  it  and  on  the  tubercles,  which  in  other  respects  present 
the  nat^aHappearance  of  skin.  After  some  time,  superficial  ulceration  occurs, 

^^^r  rations  respecting  an  Ulcer  of  peculiar  character ,  which  attacks  the  Eyelids  and  other 
of  the  face;  in  Dublin  Hospital  Reports ,  vol.  v.  p.  232. 
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tlie  denuded  surface  appears  as  a  mere  excoriation,  producing  a  thin  yellow 
fluid  in  small  quantity,  which  dries  into  a  thin  scale.  If  this  is  not  disturbed, 
the  part  will  remain  for  a  long  time  without  any  apparent  change.  The 
disease  spreads  in  the  same  manner,  by  the  formation  of  cutaneous  tubercles 
and  ulceration,  the  process  being  so  extremely  slow,  that  many  years  often 
elapse  without  the  ulcer  exceeding  the  magnitude  of  a  sixpence  or  a  shilling. 
In  this  state  it  presents  a  superficial  ulceration,  smooth,  and  without  granula¬ 
tions,  with  an  irregular  knotted  margin.  It  is  at  first  confined  to  the  cutaneous 
surface  of  the  eyelid,  and  it  often  remains  so  for  several  years ;  in  other  in¬ 
stances,  when  it  has  reached  the  ciliary  margin,  it  slowly  destroys  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  lid  by  ulceration,  and  makes  its  way  into  the  orbit  between 
the  globe  and  the  bone.  In  its  early  period,  and  indolent  state,  it  causes  little 
or  no  pain.  When  the  ulcerative  process  is  more  active,  the  complaint  is 
painful ;  there  is  often  considerable  uneasiness  from  irritation  of  the  globe  by 
the  edge  of  the  ulcer  when  it  is  destroying  the  lid.  The  health  does  not  suffer, 
being  often  unimpaired  even  when  the  ulcer  has  attained  considerable  mag¬ 


nitude. 

The  lymphatic  glands  are  not  affected;  nor  have  I  ever  seen  secondary  can¬ 
cerous  affection  of  other  parts. 

Although  the  progress  of  the  disease,  taken  generally,  may  be  called  de¬ 
structive,  there  is  sometimes  partial  reparation  and  cicatrization.  The  surface 
thus  restored  is  generally  irregular,  and  not  like  a  healthy  cicatrix  :  and,  while 
cicatrization  is  proceeding  in  one  part  the  disease  extends  in  other  directions. 
I  had  a  patient,  about  forty  years  of  age,  with  an  ulcer  of  this  kind  about  one 
inch  and  a  half  in  length,  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide,  on  the  cheek, 
at  the  side  of  the  nose.  The  complaint,  which  had  lasted  six  years,  began  on 
the  ala  nasi,  of  which  it  had  destroyed  a  considerable  portion.  The  part  first 
affected  had  cicatrized  soundly,  and  the  sore  still  had  a  healing  edge  on  the 
side  next  the  nose.  The  margin  in  other  parts  was  indurated  and  irregularly 
elevated;  the  surface  was  not  deep;  it  was  smooth,  red,  with^A  granulations, 
and  it  produced,  in  small  quantity,  a  thin  yellow  matter,  wM&pjany  offensive 
odour.  When  I  had  extirpated  this  disease,  I  found  that  |J3^ftasis  of  the  ulcer 
was  the  cutaneous  texture  about  twice  its  ordinary  thid^gs;  firm,  of  grayish 
colour,  and  with  the  semitransparency  belonging  to  seArfrous  induration. 

There  can  be  no  danger  of  confounding  this  cortmiijlit  with  syphilitic  ulcera¬ 
tion  of  the  palpebrm,  which  I  have  described  atrft.434)f  It  is  easily  distinguished 
from  lupus,  which  does  not  affect  the  eyelftlsYNlhe  tubercles  of  lupus  are 
larger,  red,  and  scattered;  sometimes  tlie$£u£fcm  covering  them  becomes  scaly. 
In  carcinoma,  the  tubercle  is  at  first  singkf^ahd  subsequently  only  a  single  group, 
unaltered  in  colour,  and  without  change  Sr  the  cuticle.  The  ulceration  of  lupus 
has  a  tawny  surface,  often  with  bloo^jpoints  or  streaks  secreting  a  yellow  mat¬ 
ter  which  forms  yellow  scabs;  tjJ^fcirgin  is  sharp  and  ragged,  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  skin  bright  red.  TJh^^rdtnomatous  ulcer  has  a  smooth,  red  surface, 
and  a  knotted  edge;  and  the^Jh-ounding  skin  is  of  the  natural  colour. 

Dr.  Jacob,  who,  in  already  quoted,  has  described  this  disease  as  he 

had  seen  it  in  three  instances,  considers  that  it  “is  peculiar  in  its  nature,  and 
not  to  be  confounded^ith  genuine  carcinoma;”  from  which,  he  says,  “it  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  th^JbSence  of  lancinating  pain,  fungous  growth,  fetor,  slough, 
hemorrhage,  4o^y»^ramination  of  lymphatics.”3  If,  by  genuine  carcinoma,  Dr. 
Jacob  mea^Hjf&t  of  the  female  mammary  gland,  the  correctness  of  his  opinion 


. 1 

siders^Jid^vv 


will  be  allS^J,  though  all  the  circumstances  he  has  mentioned  are  not  found 


hlrymple  lias  figured  (. Pathology  of  the  Human  Eye ,  pi.  v.  fig.  5)  wliat  lie  con- 
siderg^lurwliat  appears,  to  be  lupus  attacking  the  eyelids  and  inner  canthus.] 

^Lib.  cit.  p.  236,  237. 
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in  every  case  and  stage  of  that  disease.  The  present  affection  appears  to  me  to 
he  genuine  carcinoma  of  the  skin,  and  not  to  differ  from  the  progress  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  so  called  in  other  textures,  more  than  the  differences  of  organization  will 
explain.  The  phenomena  and  progress  of  the  affection  are  even  modified  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  integuments;  it  is  different  in  the  hands,  and  in  the  organs  of 
generation,  from  the  course  which  I  have  described  it  to  pursue  in  the  face, 
though  it  everywhere  exhibits  the  same  leading  features  of  primary  scirrhous 
induration  and  subsequent  intractable  ulceration. 

Mr.  Middlemore1  has  described  this  disease  under  the  name  of  peculiar 
ulceration  of  the  eyelids ,  and  has  detailed  some  cases.  Like  Dr.  Jacob,  he  re¬ 
gards  it  as  distinct  cancer. 

The  causes  of  this  affection  are  involved  in  the  same  obscurity  as  those  of  can¬ 
cerous  diseases  generally;  we  are  altogether  ignorant  of  the  circumstances  which 
either  immediately  or  remotely  give  to  morbid  affections  this  peculiar  character. 
Within  my  experience  it  has  always  occurred  spontaneously  in  healthy  subjects, 
and  almost  exclusively  in  males.  Juengken,3  on  the  contrary,  states  that  it  is 
more  frequent  in  women  than  in  men;  that  it  is  seldom  seen  as  a  pure  idiopathic 
affection  in  individuals  otherwise  healthy;  and  in  general  it  occurs  only  in  ca¬ 
chectic  subjects,  and  that  a  strong  predisposition  to  the  complaint  is  produced 
by  certain  cachexiae  and  dyscrasise,  particularly  by  scrofulosis,  arthritis,  and 
syphilis  larvata.  According  to  the  representations  of  Deer,3  with  whom  J ueng- 
ken,4  Rosas,5  and  other  writers6  agree,  scirrhus  of  the  eyelids  may  proceed  from 
the  chronic  swelling  consequent  on  scrofulous  inflammation  ( tylosis ,  see  p.  139), 
or  from  the  induration  remaining  after  hordeolum,  especially  when  injudiciously 
treated,  in  scrofulous  persons;  while  this  scirrhous  induration  may  degenerate 
into  cancer  when  the  scrofulous  subjects  labouring  under  it  suffer  from  other 
causes,  such  as  syphilis,  itch,  gout,  or  scurvy,  or  when  irritating  applications  are 
made  to  the  part.  He  states  further,  that  in  individuals  who  have  long  been 
highly  scrofulous,  destructive  cancerous  ulceration  may  attack  the  eyelids  from 
the  repeated  irritation  of  an  encysted  tumour  by  stimulating  applications,  or 
from  the  development  and  improper  treatment  of  an  inflamed\painful,  and  wart¬ 
like  tubercle  on  the  ciliary  margin  ( papula  maligna)?  Sl\T\ 

If  the  causes  assigned  by  these  writers  were  capable/dN^oaucing  cancer  of 
the  eye  and  lids,  it  ought  to  occur  frequently;  it  is^i^e  contrary,  a  rare  af¬ 
fection.  To  account  for  the  wide  difference  betwedC^heir  statements  and  my 
own  experience,  I  must  conclude,  either  that  sciM^J  and  cancer  are  much  more 

1  Treatise,  vol.  ii.  p.  744-755.  2  Leh^\on  den  Augenkranhheiten ,  p.  603. 

3  Lehre,  vol.  ii.  p.  50  and  140.  z4  hw/cit. 

5  Common  warts  may  become  cancerous  fn^Vthe  supervention  of  a  morbid  state  of  con¬ 

stitution  ( dyscrasia )  or  from  mechanical  an^jemical  irritation.  Ilandbuch ,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 18. 
In  another  place,  he  says  that  canceroiwpwlcers  of  the  lids  depend  on  some  hitherto  im¬ 
perfectly  known  malignant  modificatidiJjM  scrofula,  gout,  or  other  dj'scrasim ;  that  they 
appear  as  consequences  of  encyst e^^j^ours,  warts,  or  more  frequently  of  scirrhus ;  and 
that  the  occasional  causes  are  mechanical,  or  chemical  injuries  of  the  lids,  or 

curative  attempts  with  stimukd^QV  eschar  otic  or  even  mechanical  means.  lie  adds,  that 
in  many  cases  no  such  im»redVjJ£  cause  can  be  assigned. — Ibid.  p.  139. 

6  According  to  SABATii^jj^incer  of  the  lids  and  globe  may  arise  from  scirrhous  tuber¬ 

cles,  from  pimples  of  dartrous  character,  from  fungous  excrescences,  and  from  obstinate 
ophthalmia,  termina^n^n  partial  or  local  abscesses.  It  is  excited  by  the  imprudent  use 
of  acrid  and  irritattfi^ocal  applications,  especially  caustics,  but  it  depends  on  an  internal 
disposition,  vtfu/fr^an  neither  be  prevented  nor  corrected.  De  la  Medecine  operaioire , 
1824;  vol.  Analogous  opinions  respecting  cancer  of  the  eyes  are  delivered  in 

the  Dictiorbwppde  Med.  et  de  Chir.  pratiques,  tom.  iv.  p.  536,  537.  The  writer  assigns  as 
causes  oftcanker  of  the  eye,  chronic  inflammations,  whether  external  or  internal,  and  pro- 
trusion^sX  the  globe  consequent  on  disease  of  the  orbit  or  surrounding  parts. 

7^)^.  p.  140-143. 
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common  on  the  continent  than  in  this'  country,  or  that  they  employ  the  terms  in 
a  more  comprehensive  sense  than  we  do. 

Treatment. — I  consider  excision  to  be  the  proper  treatment,  whenever  the 
situation  and  extent  of  the  disease  will  admit  of  its  complete  removal;  and  that 
it  should  embrace,  not  only  all  the  parts  altered  in  structure,  but  also,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  a  portion  of  the  surrounding  healthy  substance.  As  the  health  is  undis¬ 
turbed,  no  benefit  can  be  expected  from  internal  remedies.  External  irritating 
applications  often  bring  on  pain,  and  render  ulceration  more  active.  When  the 
disease  is  of  small  extent,  it  may  be  destroyed  by  an  escharotic  sufficiently 
powerful  to  kill  the  whole  affected  texture ;  but  this  process  is  less  satisfactory 
than  excision,  as  I  found  in  an  instance  where  I  destroyed  a  small  growth  of 
this  kind  on  the  ala  nasi,  by  means  of  arsenic. 

Dr.  Jacob’s  experience  on  this  point  seems  to  coincide  very  nearly  with  my 
own.  “It  remains,”  he  says,  “  to  be  determined  whether  this  disease  can  be 
removed  by  any  other  means  than  the  knife  or  powerful  escharotics;  and  from 
the  experience  I  have  had  in  those  cases,  I  am  inclined  to  conclude  that  it  bids 
defiance  to  all  remedies  short  of  extirpation.  I  have  tried  internally  alterative 
mercurials,  antimony,  sarsaparilla,  acids,  cicuta,  arsenic,  iron,  and  other  reme¬ 
dies;  and  locally,  simple  and  compound  poultices,  ointments,  and  washes  con¬ 
taining  mercury,  lead,  zinc,  copper,  arsenic,  sulphur,  tar,  cicuta,  opium,  bella¬ 
donna,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  acids,  without  arresting  for  a  moment  the  progress 
of  the  disease.  I  have  indeed  observed  that  one  of  these  cases  which  is  com¬ 
pletely  neglected,  and  left  without  any  other  dressing  than  a  piece  of  rag,  is 
slower  in  its  progress  than  another  which  has  had  all  the  resources  of  surgery 
exhausted  upon  it.  The  success  even  of  powerful  escharotics  is  doubtfui. 
Mary  Sherlock,  the  old  woman  who  has  laboured  under  the  disease  for  twenty- 
three  years,  and  who  is  now  in  the  incurable  hospital,  says  that  c  a  burning 
cancer  plaster’  was  applied  several  times,  seventeen  years  ago;  and  she  has 
lately  had  the  arsenical  composition,  called  Plunkett’s  powder,  applied  without 
any  good  effect.  The  gentleman  to  whose  case  I  have  alluded,  had  the  sore 
healed,  when  it  was  very  small,  by  the  free  application  of  lnifof^|austic,  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Travers  ;  it,  however,  broke  out  again  amSWead  without  in¬ 
terruption,  until  it  destroyed  the  lids  and  globe  of  the  em^Snder  which  circum¬ 
stances,  he,  in  despair,  submitted  himself  to  a  populaj^Qkrlatan,  who,  bold  and 
fearless  from  ignorance,  gave  a  full  trial  to  eschaj^>(^;  he  repeatedly  applied 
what  I  understood  to  have  been  a  solution  of  murffNpof  mercury  in  strong  nitric 
acid,  and  in  a  short  time  excavated  a  hideous^a^erfi,  extending  from  the  orbitar 
plate  of  the  frontal  bone  above,  to  the  fl#orS^4he  maxillary  sinus  below,  and 
from  the  ear  on  the  outside  of  the  septiu*^arium  within;  yet  the  unfortunate 
gentleman  survived,  but  the  disease  presWed  in  every  respect  its  original  cha¬ 
racter.  Mr.  Colles,  however,  tells  that,  in  a  case  which  came  under  his 
care,  before  the  disease  had  extend^c&Jo  the  lids,  he  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
permanent  cure  by  the-  appliq^ioif  of  a  powerful  escharotic,  covering  up  the  eye, 
during  the  operation  of  the  sfi^dy,  with  goldbeater’s  leaf.”1 

We  possess,  however means  of  relief,  even  in  the  unfortunate  cases 
where  the  extent  of  mi^cjnef  precludes  the  effectual  remedy  of  extirpation. 
Mild  antiphlogistic  #4  soothing  measures  not  only  alleviate  suffering,  but 
sometimes  induce^n&^rorative  efforts  more  considerable  than  we  could  have 
expected,  as  wd4A&ppear  from  a  case  subsequently  related  (see  Case  IV). 
The  observ^Ji^Svon  the  local  and  internal  employment  of  narcotics,  when  there 
is  severe  p^n^Hn  the  treatment  of  carcinoma  of  the  eye,  are  equally  applicable 
to  this  afifectmn.  The  following  histories  are  selected  to  exemplify  the  foregoing 
kand  remarks. 


i  Lib .  cit.  p.  237,  238. 
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Case  I.  Carcinoma  of  the  lower  eyelid ,  of  seventeen  years’  duration  ;  extir¬ 
pation  of  the  disease ,  and  permanent  cure. — A  gentleman,  between  fifty  and 
sixty  years  of  age,  employed  in  painting  and  drawing,  had  a  disease  of  the  lower 
eyelid,  which  began  seventeen  years  before  I  saw  him,  with  what  he  called  a 
small  wart.  It  gave  him  no  trouble,  so  that  he  paid  little  attention  to  it. 
Caustic  was  once  applied;  it  produced  a  scab,  and  the  surface  afterwards  became 
clear  again.  It  had  increased,  and  became  troublesome  in  using  the  eye.  The 
disease,  when  I  first  saw  the  patient,  was  about  equal  to  half  a  large  filbert,  and 
occupied  the  inner  two-thirds  of  the  eyelid.  It  reached  at  the  internal  angle  to 
the  root  of  the  nose ;  the  upper  edge  extended  to  the  margin  of  the  lid,  where 
it  seemed  inseparably  connected  to  the  tarsus ;  below,  it  was  movable  on  the 
subjacent  parts.  It  was  a  swelling  of  the  skin,  knotty  at  the  edge,  with  a  few 
red  vessels  ramifying  on  it,  and  two  or  three  small,  smooth,  ulcerated  surfaces 
towards  the  centre,  producing  a  clear  yellowish  fluid,  which  formed  a  thin 
adhering  scab.  I  removed  it  in  April,  1828,  and  found  it  easily  separable  from 
the  tarsus,  though  they  had  appeared  so  closely  united ;  the  latter  was  denuded 
in  its  whole  depth.  The  disease  was  strictly  cutaneous,  with  a  regularly  defined 
circumference,  not  extending  into  the  surrounding  textures.  Two  small,  smooth 
cysts  were  found  near  the  surface  of  the  tumour.  The  wound  was  soundly 
healed  in  three  weeks,  without  any  other  inconvenience  than  a  slight  degree  of 
ectropium,  which  continues  to  the  present  time  (1840),  the  cure  in  other  re¬ 
spects  being  perfect. 

Case  II.  Carcinoma  of  the  lower  eyelid ,  which  had.  existed  five  years ;  extir¬ 
pation ,  and  permanent  cure. — The  patient  was  a  gentleman  about  fifty-five  years 
of  age,  of  sound  constitution,  and  good  health.  The  disease  occupied  the  ciliary 
margin  and  the  external  surface  of  the  lid.  It  began  with  the  formation  of 
small  hard  knots,  on  which  a  few  red  vessels  ramified ;  superficial  ulceration 
ensued,  without  much  discharge.  It  had  proceeded  very  slowly,  so  that  at  the 
end  of  five  years  it  did  not  occupy  the  whole  eyelid.  Various  local  and  general 
means,  employed  at  different  times,  had  no  effect  in  checking  the  progress  of 
the  complaint.  He  had  used  calamine  cerate  spread  on  thijiVag,  to  cover  the 
ulceration.  Carbonate  of  iron,  made  into  a  paste  with  w^tfc*%id  applied  with 
a  fine  brush,  seemed  to  have  afforded  some  relief.  Wheirfbaw  him,  the  disease 
occupied  rather  more  than  the  inner  two-thirds  of  thejMJ*reaching  quite  to  the 
side  of  the  nose ;  the  inferior  punctum  lacrymale  couj^lot  be  discovered.  The 
lid,  more  than  twice  its  natural  thickness,  was  kn%o&l  externally,  and  ulcerated; 
the  irregular  inner  margin  of  the  ulcerathm^oy^sionallv  irritated  the  globe. 
This  was  the  only  inconvenience,  for  the  flisAsk  had  never  given  much  pain. 
I  removed  the  parts  in  December,  1825,  $ntmlg  quite  clear  of  the  disease  below, 
and  externally.  It  was  so  close  to  the/jrabe  on  the  inside  that  I  could  not  feel 
equally  confident  of  having  removal  nre  whole  morbid  growth.  A  soft  rag, 
doubled  and  dipped  in  water,  wapraaied  over  the  eye.  The  wound,  although 
large,  healed  rapidly;  and  the^ptiAt  was  able  to  leave  town  in  ten  days.  In 
February,  1826,  the  cicatri^vfas  firm.  Although  the  lower  eyelid,  with  its 
punctum  lacrymale,  hadJ)^^removed,  there  was  no  deformity,  nor  any  incon¬ 
venience  from  waterin^hofjme  eye.  This  gentleman,  whom  I  have  since  seen 
at  various  times,  is  nprrWily  well  at  present  (1840).  No  deformity,  nor  any 
other  unpleasant  rh^M),  remains  from  the  operation. 

Case  III.  Cajffi  matous  ulceration  of  the  lower  eyelid ;  extirpation;  return 
of  the  disea§£fQ^-  S.,  fifty-five  years  of  age,  came  under  my  care,  in  St.  Bar- 
tholomew’^fi^pital,  in  January,  1829.  The  complaint,  which  was  an  ulcera¬ 
tion  of  the  reVer  eyelid,  with  indurated  margin,  had  begun  seven  years  before, 
in  whajHAe  patient  called  a  small  pimple.  The  disease  extended  to  the  internal 
ai\gle^)here  the  indurated  mass  adhered  firmly  to  the  bone,  and  it  occupied 
al^Sthe  whole  external  angle  of  the  lids.  It  had  been  generally  easy,  but  occa- 
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sionally  painful ;  various  means  had  been  employed  without  benefit.  I  removed 
the  whole  lower  eyelid,  with  a  small  portion  of  the  upper,  at  each  angle.  The 
disease  adhered  so  closely  to  the  nose  on  the  inside,  that  I  could  not  feel  certain 
of  having  removed  it  effectually.  The  wound  proceeded  very  favourably. 
Some  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  occurred,  but  soon  went  off,  leaving  the 
cornea  quite  clear.  The  cicatrix  caused  contraction  of  the  palpebral  slit ;  but  a  • 
sufficient  opening  remained,  when  he  left  the  hospital,  for  tolerable  use  of  the 
eye.  The  patient  remained  well  until  the  beginning  of  1832,  when  uneasiness 
began  to  be  felt  in  the  internal  angle  of  the  eye.  This  gradually  increased,  and 
he  came  to  town  in  the  beginning  of  the  summer.  There  was  return  of  the 
complaint  along  the  cicatrix,  more  particularly  towards  the  internal  angle. 
The  conjunctiva  between  the  scar  and  the  globe  seemed  to  participate  in  the 
affection  ;  it  was  thickened,  preternaturally  red,  and  exhibited  granular  masses 
advancing  on  the  corner,  which  in  other  respects  was  healthy.  It  appeared  to 
my  colleagues  and  myself  that  the  disease  could  not  be  satisfactorily  removed 
without  including  the  globe  in  the  operation ;  the  patient  being  averse  to  this 
proceeding  returned  to  the  countr}T. 

Case  IV.  Carcinomatous  ulceration  of  the  lower  eyelid  and  cheek ,  healing 
under  the  application  of  leeches. — A  man  of  spare  habit,  sixty-four  years  of  age, 
was  for  a  long  time  an  out-patient  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  on  account  of 
a  large  ulcer,  with  unequal  surface,  knotted  and  irregular  margin,  which  had 
commenced  about  twenty-four  years  previously.  The  boundaries  of  the  ulcer¬ 
ation  were  the  bridge  of  the  nose  and  the  left  ala  nasi,  the  left  angle  of  the 
mouth,  the  left  inferior  palpebra,  which  had  been  nearly  destroyed,  and  the  left 
temple.  The  eye  had  been  occasionally  inflamed,  but  had  not  suffered  mate¬ 
rially.  For  some  months  it  was  dressed  with  a  lotion  of  distilled  water,  and 
liquor  opii  sedativus,  the  latter  being  in  the  proportion  of  one-third  or  one-half. 
This  eased  the  pain,  which  had  been  considerable ;  the  health  was  perfectly 
good.  The  discharge  from  the  sore  was  so  sparing,  that  the  lint,  by  means  of 
which  the  lotion  was  applied,  adhered  firmly.  The  surface  used  to  bleed  freely 
on  its  removal,  which  suggested  the  idea  of  taking  blood  by  leaft^s.  Six  were 
accordingly  applied,  and  with  so  much  benefit  that  they  w|^repeated.  The 
progressive  improvement  in  the  sore  led  to  two  or  threeUyrther  repetitions. 
In  the  course  of  a  short  time,  nearly  the  whole  of  this  e^jikive  ulcer  cicatrized; 
the  surface  continuing  unequal,  and  the  edge  knoti^V^  The  only  part  which 
did  not  heal  was  towards  the  external  angle  of  tho^j^;  where  a  portion  of  skin 
formed  an  uneven  tuberculated  mass  with  smal^^perficial  ulcerations.  The 
neighbouring  integuments  were  strongly  ch’aA^iJtowards  the  lower  part  of  the 
orbit  by  the  contraction  of  the  cicatrix.  Tfic  opiate  lotion  was  still  applied  to 
the  part  which  had  not  healed.  The  pati©  was  free  from  pain  and  in  perfect 
health.  He  continued  well  for  aboujQL twelve-month,  when  he  died,  as  I  was 
informed,  after  a  short  illness,  from^wfipelas  of  the  head. 

While  the  preceding  case  wa^mUer  observation,  an  old  man  became  my 
patient  in  the  hospital,  with  jMancerous  sore  at  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  of 
many  years'  duration.  Ik*wa§J^o  considerable,  that  excision  would  have  been 
hardly  practicable,  even  n^tjlere  had  not  existed  a  considerable  indurated  en¬ 
largement  of  the  suljrmjxillary  absorbent  glands.  Erysipelas  of  the  face  came 
on,  and  was  severe-^J^s  he  was  recovering,  the  sore  lessened,  and  its  raised 
edge  sunk  consido^Jbiy.  It  seemed  in  a  fair  way  for  healing  when  he  left  the 
hospital  on  hjs  rcityrn  to  the  country. 

[Our  owto^kperience  with  this  form  of  cancer  has  been  limited,  but  it  has 
not  le^/u^p  entertain  as  strong  hopes  of  a  favourable  result  from  operative 
mea^are^as  is  held  out  by  most  writers. 

lu  one  case  (in  a  man  of  about  thirty)  in  which  the  disease  had  destroyed 
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the  integuments  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  and  was  so  extensive  as  to  forbid 
excision,  caustics  of  various  kinds,  among  others  the  muriate  of  gold,  were 
faithfully  tried,  but  without  in  the  least  controlling  its  progress. 

In  another  case  (in  a  gentleman  of  about  sixty),  the  disease  affected  the  in¬ 
tegument  at  the  external  angle  of  the  eye.  Under  emollient  applications,  the 
disease  seemed  stationary,  and  gave  but  little  trouble;  still,  the  gentleman  was 
desirous  of  having  it  extirpated,  which  was  done  by  another  surgeon.  When 
we  last  saw  the  patient,  the  disease  was  evidently  recommencing  at  the  old 
spot. 

In  a  third  case  (a  young  lady  of  about  eighteen),  the  disease  commenced  at 
the  outer  edge  of  the  lower  lid,  but  had  extended  to  the  conjunctiva  of  both 
lids,  which  were  so  extensively  diseased  as  to  give  little  hopes  from  excision. 
By  emollient  applications  the  patient  has  continued  comfortable  for  the  past 
year,  and  the  disease  has  not,  during  that  time,  we  learn,  made  perceptible 
progress. 

Two  cases  presented  themselves  in  the  autumn  of  1852  at  Wills  Hospital, 
in  which  the  conjunctiva  of  the  upper  lids  was  the  seat  of  extensive  cancerous 
degeneration.  One  was  in  a  young  woman  of  nineteen,  and  the  other  a  man  of 
about  twenty-two.  In  both  cases,  portions  of  the  tumour  were  examined  under 
the  microscope  by  Dr.  Leidy  and  my  colleague  Dr.  F.  W.  Sargent,  and  dis¬ 
tinct  cancer-cells  observed.  Both  cases  are  still  under  observation.] 

SECTION  IV.— CHANGES  OF  FIGURE  AND  POSITION. 


Ptosis  ;  Blepharo-ptosis  ;  lapsus  palpebrm  superioris . — By  these  names  is 
designated  a  falling  of  the  upper  eyelid,  with  a  partial  or  complete  want  of 
power  to  elevate  it.  Such  a  state  may  exist  for  a  time  with  enlargement  of  the 
part,  in  consequence  of  inflammation  or  injury.  It  gradually  disappears  with¬ 
out  any  local  treatment.  There  seems  to  be  no  difference  between  this  state 
and  that  which  Beer1  has  spoken  of  under  the  name  of  relaxation  of  the  eye¬ 
lids  ( atonia  palpebrarum;  atoniaton  blepharon). 

Juengken  distinguishes  four  kinds  of  blepharo-ptosfa&^m:.  :  1st,  senilis , 
generally  leading  to  entropium;  2d,  traumatica ,  from  v^jpcls;  3d,  symptoma¬ 
tica ,  from  abscess  or  tumours;  4th,  congenita.  The^l^er,  he  says,  sometimes 
appears  in  several  members  of  a  family.3 

[Dr.  Alessi  has  recorded  a  very  remarkabl^^ample  of  hereditary  ptosis. 
The  males  alone  in  this  family  were  affected^iml,  what  is  still  more  curious, 
the  deformity  changed  sides  at  each  gener^i^i.x  Thus  in  the  grandfather  it 
was  the  right  eye  that  was  affected;  in  hf^son  it  was  the  left  one,  in  his  grand¬ 
son  it  was  again  the  right,  and  in  his  JJ^it-grandson  it  was  the  left.] 

I  have  seen  a  few  instances  of  thij^congenital  imperfection.  In  the  case  of 
a  gentleman,  who  consulted  me  the  lids  could  not  be  opened,  on  either 

side,  by  voluntary  effort,  to  more  thafr  one-third  of  the  usual  extent;  and  when 
this  was  accomplished,  the  upper  palpebra  was  quite  smooth,  without  any  fold 
between  it  and  the  ejrafer©  It  was  necessary  to  throw  back  the  head,  in 
order  to  see  objects  a&qy|!  the  level  of  the  eye.  There  was  a  striking  pecu¬ 
liarity  in  the  expression  of  the  countenance.  This  patient  derived  great  ad¬ 
vantage  from  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  skin,  as  in  the  operation  for  entropium. 
He  informed  m^XlJat  he  had  a  sister,  in  whom  the  imperfection  was  greater 
than  in  hiiWroV  I  saw  a  young  girl  with  one  eye  in  a  similar  state. 

The  na fmfrtosis  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  falling  of  the  lid,  consequent  on 
paralysis^f  its  levator  muscle,  the  ophthalmoplegia  of  some  authors.  Some- 


V  vol.  ii.  p.  15. 


2  Handbuch,  p.  701-4. 
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times  the  want  of  power  over  this  muscle  is  the  only  disease ;  the  other  muscles, 
supplied  by  the  nerve  of  the  third  pair,  may  be  also  involved ;  or,  there  may 
be  squinting,  double  vision,  or  amaurosis.  If  the  eyelid  be  lifted,  it  slowly 
falls  down  again,  over  the  eye,  and  the  patient  either  is  unable  to  move  it  by 
voluntary  exertion,  or  can  raise  it  only  partially.  This  affection,  which  is  not 
uncommon,  is  produced  by  disease  within  the  head,  and  hence  it  is  sometimes 
the  precursor  of  apoplexy.  It  must  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  other  para¬ 
lyses  consequent  on  disease  of  the  brain;  that  is,  by  abstraction  of  blood, 
aperients,  low  diet,  and  the  administration  of  mercury.  After  the  former 
measures,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  latter,  counter- irritation  is  of  great  ser¬ 
vice,  by  blisters  to  the  nape,  behind  the  ear,  on  the  temple  or  forehead,  by  the 
tartar  emetic  ointment,  or  by  seton.  Some  have  particularly  recommended  the 
application  of  caustic,1  or  moxa,  between  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  the  mastoid 
process;  but  I  have  never  found  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  that  measure. 

To  insure  a  successful  result,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  persevere  for  a  long 
time  in  the  plan  of  treatment  now  recommended.  If  the  power  of  the  levator 
should  not  return  in  a  few  weeks,  electricity  may  be  tried. 

I  subjoin  the  following  case  to  illustrate  the  nature  and  treatment  of  the 
affection. 

Case. — E.  B.,  forty  years  of  age,  came  under  my  care  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
on  the  11th  of  July,  1827.  She  was  a  short,  thin  woman,  whose  habits  of 
drinking  porter  and  spirits  had  given  her  a  very  sallow,  unhealthy  countenance. 

A  week  before,  and  three  days  after  having  been  intoxicated,  she  felt  pain  in 
the  head,  and  giddiness,  immediately  succeeded  by  dimness  and  confusion  of 
vision,  which  continued  to  the  time  of  her  admission  (July  11).  The  upper 
lids  hang  loosely  over  the  eyes,  and  she  has  no  power  of  elevating  them.  The 
irides  are  motionless,  the  pupils  contracted,  with  a  dull  and  muddy  appearance. 
Vision  is  dull ;  best  in  a  weak  light.  She  can  make  out  a  large  print  by  looking 
steadily  at  it  for  some  time,  not  otherwise.  There  are  constant  pains  in  the 
head,  and  giddiness.  The  pulse  is  full,  hard,  and  increased  in  frequency;  the 
tongue  white.  (Venesection  and  an  active  purgative.)  12tlu  |The  patient 
fainted  when  six  ounces  of  blood  had  flowed  from  the  arm  ^^Tleeches  were 
therefore  applied  to  each  eye.  Pain  and  giddiness  lessenec^psion  improved. 
Pulse  still  frequent  and  hard.  Venesection  was  repeated*^^welve  ounces,  and 
fainting  took  place.  The  patient  said  that  she  could  ^JVoJects  more  distinctly 
while  the  blood  was  flowing,  and  that  the  giddinesstegweased.  13  th.  Be  turn 
of  pain.  (Cupping  on  the  back  to  fourteen  ouue^O  Pil.  hydrarg.  gr.  v.  nocte 
maneque  quotidie.)  15th.  The  levatores  pWmum  have  nearly  regained 
their  full  power.  Vision  is  distinct  in  a  we&  light,  but  rather  confused  in  the 
middle  of  the  day;  pulse  natural,  slight  p^min  the  head.  (Twelve  leeches  to 
the  temples;  opening  medicine.)  19th^  The  mouth  is  sore.  (Continue  the 
pill  at  night  only.)  30th.  Belapse/dlQnsease  from  drinking  wine,  which  had 
been  clandestinely  brought  by  frmflj^  SPulse  frequent  and  hard;  tongue  white; 
severe  headache;  levatores  com^^y  paralyzed,  and  vision  indistinct.  (Leeches 
to  the  temples,  blisters  to  theQmJje,  opening  medicine.)  August  20th.  Dis¬ 
charged  quite  well;  leecheChjJving  been  applied  again  to  the  temples,  and  an 
abscess  of  considerable  mzq  naving  been  formed  in  the  axilla,  punctured,  and 
healed.  She  came  toAE^iospital  in  September  in  excellent  health,  and  with¬ 
out  a  trace  of  the  fofcybr  symptoms. 

The  position  lids  in  respect  to  the  globe  may  be  altered  by  disease  ; 

they  may  be  turned  outwards,  so  as  to  expose  their  mucous  lining,  or 

1  On  Method  of  treating  Paralysis  and  permanent  Spasm  of  the  Eyelids 

(blepharop^gja  «and  blepharospasmus  tonicus),  by  J.  A.  Schmidt,  in  the  Abhandlungen  der  . 
Med.  far. ;  Joseph's  Akademie ,  vol.  ii.  ;  also,  in  the  Ophthalmol.  Bibliothek,  vol.  ii.  st.  3. 
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inwards,  when  the  cutaneous  surface  is  directed  against  the  eye.  There  may  be 
simply  this  unnatural  direction ;  or  it  may  be  accompanied  by  other  alterations 
in  the  structure  and  figure  of  the  upper  part. 

Permanent  Elevation  of  the  Upper  Lid  (lagoplithalmus ,  oculus  leporinus). — The 
upper  lid  may  be  so  shortened  as  not  to  cover  the  globe  properly,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  wounds,  from  the  cicatrices  consequent  on  ulceration,  or  from  other 
causes.  It  does  not  descend  sufficiently,  and  thus  a  portion  of  the  eyeball  is 
exposed,  even  during  sleep.  This  state  may  exist  with  or  without  ectropium. 
The  operative  proceedings  necessary  to  remedy  this  condition  of  the  part  are 
considered  under  the  head  of  ectropium. 

Paralysis  of  the  Orbicularis  Palpebrarum. — The  upper  eyelid  is  sometimes 
in  an  opposite  condition  to  that  of  ptosis ;  it  does  not  descend  so  as  to  meet  the 
lower,  and  the  patient  cannot  close  the  lids  by  voluntary  effort.  This  arises 
from  palsy  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  which,  with  a  similar  affection  of  the 
eyebrow,  usually  accompanies  paralysis  of  the  face.  The  levator  palpebrse  is 
sometimes  paralyzed  alone ;  I  have  not  seen  a  corresponding  affection  of  the 
orbicularis  singly.  What  we  observe  in  the  majority  of  these  cases  is  that  the 
lids  do  not  come  together  when  the  patient  attempts  to  shut  the  eye ;  the  upper 
lid  does  not  descend  in  the  usual  way  ;  we  notice  no  change  in  the  state  of  the 
lower.  When  the  palsy  is  complete,  especially  in  old  persons,  where  it  is  of 
long  standing,  the  lower  eyelid  is  loose  and  falls  away  from  the  globe.  Less 
inconvenience  is  experienced  from  this  paralysis  of  the  orbicularis  than  might 
have  been  expected;  for,  although  the  fids  do  not  come  together,  the  cornea  is 
not  exposed.  When  the  patient  attempts  to  close  the  eye,  the  globe  is  involun¬ 
tarily  rolled  upwards,  so  as  to  place  the  cornea  behind  the  upper  lid. 

In  the  greater  number  of  instances  paralysis  of  the  face  depends  on  sensorial 
affection,,  and  requires  the  same  treatment  as  the  analogous  affection  of  the 
levator  palpebrae.  Sometimes  it  is  produced  by  causes  acting  on  the  facial  nerve, 
such  as  cold,  disease  of  the  bony  canals,  through  which  it  pas^s,  pressure  on  it 
by  morbid  growths,  injury  or  division  of  its  trunk  by  ^bidStital  wounds  or 
surgical  operations.  Hem  of  relief,  sometimes 

is  irremediable. 

Spasm  of  the  eyelids  (i  ads  on  causes  affect¬ 
ing  the  eyes,  such  as  extei  It  may  occasionally 

be  seen  as  an  obscure  nen 


Winking  of  the  lids  is  produced  by  exS^ll^irritations,  such  as  a  foreign 
body  in  the  eye,  or  a  lash  turned  inwafcds.  This,  however,  and  a  quivering 
motion  of  the  palpebrae  may  become  h4©tual  as  an  involuntary  habit. 


Ectropium. — The  turning  out\tfm|s  of  the  lids,  which  is  most  frequent  in  the 
lower,  has  both  a  Latin  and  H-^^Kiame,  ectropium  (sx'tporuov,  from  sxT'psmco, 
to  turn  out)  and  eversion.  either  temporary  or  permanent. 


Ectropium. — The  turning  ouk 
lower,  has  both  a  Latin  and 


to  turn  out)  and  eversion. 


Temporary  ectropiunr*  S^phrs  in  some  inflammations,  particularly  in  the 
purulent,  and  is  most  fi^gjient  in  the  purulent  ophthalmia  of  infants.  In  the 
chapter  on  that  the  mode  in  which  eversion  is  produced  and  the  treat¬ 

ment  are  considby^x 


Temporary  ectropiunr*  S^phrs 
purulent,  and  is  most  f^c^ent  ir 


conside^p 

aent 

conju 
)riated,  or  e 


Permanent  ^Asron  may  arise  from  various  causes,  and  requires  corresponding 
variety  of  taes&ient.  It  is  frequent  in  the  lower  lid  as  the  result  of  lippitudo. 
The  palp<$^s^  conjunctiva  is  thickened  by  repeated  inflammations,  while  the 


skin,  excoriated,  or  even  ulcerated,  by  the  discharge,  shrinks,  becomes  shortened, 
and^diiSnjraws  the  edge  of  the  lid  outwards.  The  exposure  of  the  mucous 
liMiMne  to  the  air  and  other  sources  of  irritation,  increases  the  inflammation 
apiDthickening,  until  it  degenerates  at  last  into  a  more  or  less  considerable  red 
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swelling,  the  surface  of  which  assumes  ultimately  a  smooth  cuticular  aspect 
near  the  edge  of  the  lid;  the  case  is  then  called  fleshy  ectropium  (e.  sarcoma¬ 
tosum ),  in  contradistinction  to  the  earlier  state,  before  the  conjunctiva  is 


Fig.  54. 


Fig.  55. 


Ectropium  of  Lower  Lid. 


Ectropium  of  Upper  Lid. 


swelled,  when  it  is  called  ectropium  simplex.  It  is  necessary  to  remove  chronic 
lippitudo,  if  it  should  still  exist,  and  to  re-establish  a  healthy  state  of  the 
palpebral  margin,  and  Meibomian  secretion.  No  application  answers  this  pur¬ 
pose  better  than  the  red  precipitate  ointment,  which  may  be  freely  applied  to 
the  everted  and  thickened  surface,  as  well  as  to  the  ciliary  margin  of  the  lid  ; 
it  reduces  the  swelling  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  rectifies  the  secretion  of  the  tarsal 
glands.  Ectropium,  even  when  accompanied  with  much  thickening  of  the  con¬ 
junctiva,  may  be  remedied  in  this  manner.  If  the  latter  affection  should  be 
obstinate,  the  membrane  may  be  lightly  touched  with  the  nitrate  of  silver. 
The  shrinking  thus  produced  on  the  internal  surface  draws  the  edge  of  the  lid 
into  its  natural  situation.  If  the  sarcomatous  growth  of  the  conjunctiva  should 
be  too  considerable  to  be  reduced  by  the  means  just  specified,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  shave  off  the  thickened  membrane ;  the  contraction  ^oduced  by  the 
cicatrization  of  the  surface  will  draw  the  edge  of  the  lid  intd^m  proper  position. 

When  the  eversion  is  considerable  and  of  long  standinOwfc  tarsus  becomes 
changed  in  figure,  and  elongated,  so  that  it  is  no  longer  ^affi^fed  to  the  convexity 
of  the  globe,  even  if  the  lid  were  restored  to  its  pr<jp^0^ituation.  It  may  be 

Fig.  56. 


Fig.  57 


brought  to  proper  length  by  removing  a  portion  of  the  whole  thickness 
shaped  4i§e  the  letter  Y ;  the  two  oblique  incisions  beginning  at  the  ciliary 
unite  in  an  angle  at  the  orbital  edge  of  the  lid  [Fig.  56].  This 
be  done  with  a  pair  of  sharp  scissors  or  a  knife;  the  wedge-shaped  portion, 
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which  is  to  be  removed,  having  been  previously  seized,  so  that  it  can  be  held 
firmly,  with  Assalini's  tenaculum-forceps,  or  a  hook.  The  sides  of  the  arti¬ 
ficial  fissure  thus  made  must  be  accurately  united  by  sutures,  which  may  be 
removed  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  [Fig.  57]. 


[Dr.  Mackenzie1  recommends,  in  cases  where  the  edge  of  the  everted  eyelid 
is  much  elongated,  that  the  wedge-shaped  portion  should  be  removed  from 
near  the  temporal  extremity  of  the  lid,  as  the  scar  is  here  less  apparent,  and 
produces  less  interruption  to  the  motion  of  the  part  than  when  it  is  cut  out  of 
the  middle  of  the  lid.  The  size  of  the  piece  to  be  removed  must  be  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  degree  of  the  transverse  elongation  of  the  everted  eyelid.  If  too 
large,  the  lid  will  be  so  shortened  that  the  edges  of  the  wound  will  not  be 
brought  into  contact  without  stretching  them  so  as  to  produce  ulceration,  thereby 
detaching  the  stitches  before  union  is  accomplished;  and  if  too  small,  the 
deformity  will  not  be  entirely  removed. 

By  the  speedy  union  of  the  edges  of  the  wound,  left  by  the  excision  of  the 
wedge-shaped  portion,  the  eyelid  will  be  retained  in  its  place,  and  the  danger 
of  the  integuments  readhering  to  the  orbit  be  in  a  measure  prevented.  To 
aid,  however,  in  the  cure,  Dr.  Mackenzie3  recommends  the  eyelid  to  be  covered 
with  a  spread  pledget,  and  supported  against  the  eyeball  by  a  compress  and 
roller.  The  opposite  eye  should  be  closed  and  covered,  so  that  it  may  be  kept 
at  rest. 

A  useful  modification  of  this  operation  in  some  cases  of  eversion  of  the  lower 
lid  has  been  devised  and  performed  by  Professor  Graefe.  He  first  cut  out  a 
wedge-shaped  portion  of  the  eyelid,  and  united  the  edges  of  the  wound  by 
means  of  the  hare-lip  suture;  but  just  before  twisting  the  thread  round  the 
pins,  he  divided  the  skin  of  the  cheek  to  the  extent  of  one  and  a  quarter  inch 
by  an  incision  concentric  with  the  edge  of  the  orbit.  He  then  twisted  the 
threads,  drew  the  ends  of  them  upwards,  and  fixed  them  to  the  forehead  by 
sticking  plaster,  so  that  the  edge  of  the  lower  eyelid  might  be  raised  sufficiently. 
The  incision  through  the  skin  of  the  cheek  was  thus  made  to  and,  in  order 
to  heal  it  with  a  broad  scar,  the  edges  were  kept  separate^©^  crescentic  plate 
of  lead,  which  was  pressed  in  between  the  lips  of  the  wmpG,  and  retained  by 
strips  of  plaster.  The  wound  of  the  eyelid  was  quite^uued  on  the  .third  day, 
and  that  into  which  the  plate  of  lead  was  inserter  cicatrized  in  the  fourth 
week,  the  size  and  situation  of  the  eyelid  appea^PE^natural.3] 

ion  of  ulcers,  consequent  on 
injuries  with  loss  of  substance,  particu^Jy  burns;  or,  after  the  healing  of 
abscesses,  especially  when  complicated  \ml  disease  of  the  bone.  In  bad  cases 


of  this  kind,  we  sometimes  see  the 
the  entire  tarsus  firmly  fixed  to  tl| 
we  have  no  effectual  remedy  ^ 
the  healing  of  the  wound 


:r  lid  drawn  away  from  the  globe,  and 
eek.  These  are  troublesome  cases,  and 
*of  them;  if  the  cicatrix  be  cut  through, 


ices  the  displacement  of  the  lid.  It  has  been 
proposed,  after  liberatin^y^iubision  the  confined  lid,  to  dress  the  surface  of  the 
sore  with  irritating  oinfc^onts,  such  as  the  unguentum  lyttae,  or  the  yellow 
basilicon,  in  order  to  (Gsoduce  abundant  granulations,  in  the  hope  of  supplying 
the  lost  substance 

Juengken*  matrons  a  proceeding  as  having  been  employed  by  Jaeger,  of 
Vienna,  and^^^equen.tly  by  himself,  with  advantage.  It  consists  in  detaching 
the  evertedS^^from  the  cheek  or  superciliary  ridge,  leaving  it  connected  at  the 
This  is  accomplished  in  the  lower  lid  by  entering  a  sharp-pointed 
d  knife  through  the  conjunctival  surface,  near  the  inner  angle,  and 

} realise ,  p.  197.  2  Op.  citat.  p.  197.  3  Ibid.]  4  Handbuch ,  p.  696-700. 
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bringing  it  out  through  the  skin  on  the  cheek ;  it  must  then  be  carried  on 
transversely  to  the  outer  angle.  A  sarcomatous  growth  of  the  conjunctiva  may 
be  previously  dissected  off,  if  necessary;  and  a  triangular  portion  of  the  lid 
may  be  removed  after  the  above-mentioned  incision,  if  such  a  proceeding  be 
advisable.  The  detached  lid  must  now  be  fixed,  accurately  and  firmly,  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  globe  and  the  integuments  of  the  cheek  must  be  drawn  up  towards 
the  eye,  and  maintained  in, that  position  by  adhesive  straps,  compresses  and 
bandage.  An  analogous  proceeding  is  applicable  in  the  upper  lid. 

Professor  Dieffenbach,  of  Berlin,  performs  the  following  operation  for 
ectropium.  He  makes  an  incision  through  the  skin  and  orbicularis,  nearly 
parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  lower  lid.  It  begins  two  or  three  lines  from  one 
angle,  and  ends  at  the  same  distance  from  the  other.  It  is  one  line  from  the 
edge  of  the  lid  at  its  two  ends,  and  two  or  three  lines  in  the  middle.  He  turns 
up  the  small  flap  of  skin  thus  made,  and  dissects  through  the  lid  to  the  con¬ 
junctiva,  which  he  divides  to  the  extent  of  the  external  wound.  With  forceps 
he  draws  the  external  edge  of  the  divided  conjunctiva  into  the  wound  of  the 
.integuments,  and  unites  by  sutures,  which  pass  through  the  conjunctiva  as  well 
as  the  skin.1  A  force  is  thus  applied  to  the  ciliary  margin  of  the  everted  lid, 
drawing  it  inwards. 

Another  proceeding  has  been  employed  by  Dieffenbach  in  ectropium  of  the 
lower  lid.  He  removes  the  cica¬ 
trix  by  an  incision  of  triangular  Fig.  58.  Fig.  59. 
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portion  of  the  lid  in  the  instances  just  referred  to.  Professor  Ammon1 2  detached 
the  indurated  portion  from  the  integument  and  surrounding  soft  parts,  leaving 
it  adherent  to  the  bone,  and  closed  the  external  wound  over  it. 

Professor  Jaeger,  of  Vienna,  has  employed,  in  bad  cases  of  lagophthalmos 
and  ectropium,  an  operation,  in  which  he  reduces  the  transverse  elongation  of 
the  tarsus  by  taking  out  a  portion  of  it,  and  attempts  to  remedy  the  shortening 
of  the  lid  in  its  perpendicular  dimension  by  bringing  down  or  upwards  the  in¬ 
teguments  of  the  forehead  or  cheek.  He  cuts  through  the  everted  or  shortened 
lid  in  its  whole  thickness  by  a  transverse  incision  including  its  whole  thickness ; 
he  takes  out  a  piece,  so  as  to  bring  the  lid  to  its  proper  width;  he  then  loosens 
the  integuments  of  the  forehead  or  cheek  with  a  double-edged  knife  carried 
between  the  orbicularis  muscle  and  the  bone,  so  that  they  can  be  drawn  down¬ 
wards  or  upwards  to  a  sufficient  extent.  The  perpendicular  wound  is  first 
united  by  sutures,  and  then  the  transverse  wound,  an  assistant  drawing  down¬ 
wards  the  detached  integuments  so  as  to  approximate  the  sides  of  the  wound. 
The  parts  are  to  be  supported  in  their  position  by  adhesive  strips,  compresses, 
and  bandage.3 

[Mr.  Wharton  Jones  has  successfully  performed  the  following  operation  in 
eversion  and  shortening  of  the  upper  eyelid  from  contraction  of  the  skin  conse¬ 
quent  to  a  burn.  The  peculiarity  of  the  plan  consists  in  the  following  particu¬ 
lars  :  The  eyelid  is  set  free  by  incisions,  made  in  such  a  way  that  when  the 
eyelid  is  brought  back  into  its  natural  position,  the  gap  which  is  left  may  be 
closed  by  bringing  its  edges  together  by  suture,  and  thus  obtaining  immediate 
union.  Unlike  the  Celsian  operation,  the  narrower  the  cicatrice  the  more 
secure  the  result.  The  flap  of  skin  embraced  by  the  incisions  is  not  separated 
from  the  subjacent  parts ;  but  advantage  being  taken  of  the  looseness  of  the 
subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  the  flap  is  pressed  downwards,  and  thus  the  eyelid 
is  set  free.  The  success  of  the  operation  depends  very  "much  on  the  looseness 
of  the  cellular  tissue.  For  some  days  before  the  operation,  therefore,  the  skin 
should  be  moved  up  and  down  in  order  to  render  tkeM^ftJUar  tissue  more 
yielding.  . 

A  description  of  the  operation  is  comprehended/^Jw/fcbe  following  case: 
u  A  woman,  aged  twenty-four,  had  her  face  much  scarred.  Both  eyeballs  were 
quite  exposed  on  account  of  shortening  and  evendj^nf  the  upper  eyelids.  On 
the  left  side  the  eversion  of  the  upper  eyelid  was  not  so  great  as  on  the  right. 
On  this  side  the  ciliary  margin  of  the  tars£/"§SraJage  corresponded  to  the  edge 
of  the  orbit,  and  the  opposite  margin  of  tfte-^artilage  occupied  the  usual  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  ciliary  margin;  so  that  wb4n%an  attempt  was  made  to  close  the 
right  eye,  it  was  the  orbital  margin  oUhe  tarsal  cartilage  which  was  pressed 
down.  There  was  some  degree  of@prtening  and  eversion  of  the  left  lower 

1  TIeber  Lagophthalmos  und  Eciwptjpv'J..  carie  marginis  orbitalis  ;  Zeitschrift ,  vol.  i.  No.  3. 

2  This  proceeding  is  describecSj^j?DREYER,  in  an  inaugural  dissertation,  De  nova  Blepha- 
roplastices  Methodo,  c.  tab.  2*  iwnpnna,  1831.  An  account  of  the  method  is  given,  as  an 
analysis  of  this  dissertatifo  |M?roriep’s  Notizen ,  vol.  xxx.  No.  16. 

A  detailed  account  of  Ja*»^er’s  operation  is  given  in  the  London  Medical  Gazette ,  vol. 
xvii.  p.  271,  by  Dr.  Bi©*n,  of  Glasgow,  who  speaks  of  it  as  having  been  successfully 
performed. 

In  the  18th  voLA^/he  Gazette ,  at  p.  223,  Mr.  T.  W.  Jones  offers  objections  to  this  pro¬ 
ceeding,  and^fc^Lo^es  another  method.  The  plan  of  Mr.  Jones,  which  is  simple,  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  t^Q^ires  in  Mr.  Mackenzie’s  work,  p.  196.  Mr.  Jones  makes  an  incision 
on  each  sid^  the  cicatrix  or  contracted  portion ;  these  incisions  meet  together  at  an 
acute  ajj^  about  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  orbit.  He  expects  to  obtain  the  necessary 
elongtfttorfyf  the  contracted  part  by  the  stretching  of  the  cellular  tissue  uniting  the  tri- 
aijgulNpflap  of  skin  to  the  subjacent  parts.  A  short  reply  of  Dr.  Brown  to  Mr.  Jones 
wrflKt>e  found  in  the  same  volume,  at  p.  485. 
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eyelid.  The  patient  saw  very  well  with  the  right  eye;  but  with  the  left,  on 
account  of  opacity  of  the  cornea,  she  did  not  see  well  enough  to  recognize  a 
person.  At  the  age  of  one  year  and  three  months  she  fell  into  the  fire,  and 
had  her  face  severely  burned,  which  was  the  cause  of  the  state  above  de¬ 
scribed. 

“  Two  years  before  coming  under  my  care,  she  had  an  operation  performed  on 
the  left  eye,  and  derived  advantage  from  it.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
eversion  only  had  been  lessened  by  the  operation,  for  the  shortening  of  the 
upper  eyelid  was  still  very  great. 

“On  the  22d  of  February,  1836,  I  operated  on  the  left  upper  eyelid.  Two 
converging  incisions  were  made  through  the  skin,  from  over  the  angles  of  the 
eye  upwards  to  a  point  where  they  met,  somewhat  more  than  an  inch  from  the 
adherent  ciliary  margin  of  the  eyelid.  By  pressing  down  the  triangular  flap 
thus  made,  and  cutting  all  opposing  bridles  of  cellular  tissue,  but  without  sepa¬ 
rating  the  flap  from  the  subjacent  parts,  I  was  able  to  bring  down  the  eyelid 
nearly  into  its  natural  situation,  by  the  mere  stretching  of  the  subjacent  cellular 
tissue.  A  piece  of  the  everted  conjunctiva  was  snipped  off.  The  edges  of  the 
gap  left  by  the  drawing  down  of  the  flap  were  now  brought  together  by 
suture,  and  the  eyelid  was  retained  in  its  proper  place  by  plasters,  compress, 
and  bandage. 

“  During  the  healing  of  the  wound,  a  small  piece  of  the  apex  of  the  flap,  which 


had  been  somewhat  separated  from  the  subjacent  parts,  sloughed.  By  the  1st 


of  April  healing  had  taken  place,  and  the  eversion  completely  cured.  The 
cicatrice  where  the  part  had  sloughed  was  pretty  broad.  When  the  bandages 
were  first  left  off,  the  eyelid  was  so  elongated  that,  if  the  lower  eyelid  had  not 


also  been  shortened,  the  eye  would  have  been  entirely  covered.  After  leaving 


off  the  bandages  some  shortening  took  place,  from  contraction,  not  of  the  cica¬ 
trice,  but  of  the  skin.  Being  no  longer  on  the  stretch,  the  skin  assumed,  as  it 
contracted,  more  of  its  natural  appearance. 

“ . .  '  '  ‘  '  The 


inti 

had  ^ca^d  ;  the  < 


T.  Wharton  Jones’s  operation  for  Ectropium.  Fig.  72  shows  the  right  eye  after  the  parts 
;  the  cicatrice  where  the  gap  was,  and  the  marks  of  the  sutures. 
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in  a  point,  a  space  being  left  between  their  extremities  to  the  extent  of  about 
one-sixth  of  an  inch,  which  was  divided  by  a  transverse  cut. 

“By  the  stretching  of  the  subjacent  cellular  tissue,  I  succeeded  in  drawing 
down  the  flap,  and  thus  elongated  the  eyelid  so  much  that  it  covered  the  eye 
entirely ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  long-continued  displacement  of  the  tarsal 
cartilage,  the  ciliary  margin  of  it  did  not  come  into  contact  with  the  eyeball. 
I  did  not  interfere  with  this  state  of  parts,  by  attempting  any  transverse  short¬ 
ening  of  the  lid,  but  a  piece  of  the  everted  conjunctiva  was  removed,  and  with 
it  a  bit  of  the  tarsal  cartilage.  From  the  surface  of  this  wound  there  sprang 
out  a  small  soft  fungus,  which  was  cut  off  with  the  scissors,  and  the  root 
touched  with  the  lunar  caustic  pencil.”] 


In  bad  cases  of  lagophthalmos  and  ectropium,  where  the  superficial  textures 
of  the  lid  have  been  extensively  destroyed,  with  great  displacement  and  de¬ 
formity,  or  where  the  lid  has  been  altogether  lost,  reparation  may  be  effected, 
to  a  certain  extent,  by  transplanting  the  neighbouring  sound  skin  of  the  cheek 
or  temple.  With  this  may  be  combined,  in  cases  of  the  first  description,  accord¬ 
ing  to  circumstances,  the  necessary  proceedings  for  detaching  adhesions,  for 
shortening  the  lid  when  its  tarsal  edge  has  become  elongated,  for  removing 
thickened  conjunctiva,  and  for  saving  such  portion  of  the  membrane  as  may  be 
useful  in  affording  a  mucous  covering  to  the  new  lid.  This  method  seems  to 
have  been  first  practised  by  Dr.  Fricke1 2,  of  Hamburg,  who  calls  it  Blepharo - 
plast.ik ,  and  who  seems  to  have  transplanted  a  portion  of  skin  from  the  fore¬ 
head  or  cheek,  probably  twisting  it  to  bring  it  into  place,  as  in  the  operation 
of  making  a  new  nose  from  the  forehead  [Fig.  62].  Two  trials  of  the  method, 
made  by  Juengken,3  failed  entirely. 


Fig.  62. 


Fig.  63. 


Illustration  of  Fricke’s  operation 
plantation  of  a  porti< 


’opium  by  trans- 


Illustration  of  Dieffenbach’s  operation  for 
Ectropium. 


Greater  success  has  been  obtained  by  following  the  plan  suggested  by  Dief- 
fenbach  for  certam^Jutoplastic  operations;  namely,  that  of  transplanting  the 
sound  skin  later without  twisting  its  root  [Fig.  63],  instead  of  moving  it 
perpendiculaid^$s  in  forming  a  new  nose  from  the  forehead,  when  the  portion 
by  which^&^ffhp  remains  attached,  is  necessarily  twisted.  Thus,  in  the  lower 
eyelid,  tJi<N$batrix  is  removed,  and  the  lid  liberated  by  incisions,  which  leave 
iar  wound.  The  basis  of  the  triangle  is  parallel  to  the  tarsal  edge  of 

1  Die  Bildung  neuer  Augenlieder ;  Blepharoplastik.  Hamburg,  1829. 

2  Lehre  von  den  Augen  operationen ,  p.  267.  Ibid.  Preface,  p.  9,  10. 
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the  lid,  and  the  two  sides  meet  at  an  acute  angle  on  the  cheek.  An  incision  is 
then  carried  in  the  same  direction  with  the  basis,  from  its  external  angle  towards 
the  zygoma,  while,  from  the  end  of  this  another  incision  is  continued  down¬ 
wards  and  forwards  towards  the  apex  of  the  triangle.  The  flap  thus  marked  out 
is  raised  from  the  subjacent  parts,  except  at  its  lower  portion,  and  moved  into 
the  space  already  prepared  under  the  eyelid,  where  it  is  secured  by  sutures  in 
the  usual  manner,  while  the  space  left  vacant  by  its  removal  is  dressed  as  an 
open  wound.  The  same  proceeding,  mutatis  mutandis ,  is  applicable  to  the 
upper  eyelid.  This  method  may  be  employed  either  in  bad  cases  of  lagophthal¬ 
mos  or  ectropium,  or  where  the  lid  has  been  entirely  destroyed,  care  being  taken 
in  the  latter  instance  to  preserve  the  conjunctiva,  if  possible,  and  to  unite  it  by 
sutures  to  the  edge  of  the  transplanted  integument,  so  as  to  give  it  a  mucous 
lining.  * 

Professor  Ammon,  of  Dresden,  has  performed  this  operation  successfully  in  two 
instances;  one  of  these  was  a  cancerous  disease,  occupying  two-thirds  of  the 
lower,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  upper  lid.  Integuments  were  transplanted 
to  cover  the  loss  of  substance  occasioned  by  extirpation  of  the  disease1 2.  The 
other  was  an  entire  loss  of  the  upper  lid  from  syphilitic  ulceration.3 

[In  this  case,  Dr.  Ammon  began  his  operation  by  insulating  and  separating 
from  the  temple  the  flap  of  skin  ( b ,  c,  d ,  e,  Fig.  64),  by  which  the  defective 
upper  eyelid  was  to  be  supplied;  he  then  divided  all  the  adhesions  of  the  old 
eyelid,  and  prepared  the  place  (a,  5,  c)  for  the  reception  of  the  new  one.  He 
formed  the  flap  by  a  horizontal  incision  (c,  d )  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length, 
to  which  he  joined  the  perpendicular  one  ( d ,  e),  and  then  dissected  it  off.  He 


Fig.  65. 


reduced  the  shrunken  remains  of  theofi^eyelid  with  the  bistoury;  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  found  it  impossible  to  separatQm ought  of  conjunctiva  from  it  to  form  a 
lining  membrane  for  the  new  eyelid. 

As  soon  as  the  bleeding  ha^cgased,  the  flap  forming  the  new  eyelid  having 
been  brought  into  such  a  position  that  it  covered  the  eye,  it  was  secured  along 
its  inner  edge  ( b ,  c,  Fig.  65)Jby  Dieffenbach’s  suture;  and  thus  ended  the 
formation  of  the  upp^i^jelid.3] 


1  Dr.  DiEFFENBACj^jS^ewe  Methode  der  Blepharoplastik ;  Ammon’s  Zeitschrift ,  vol.  iv.  p. 
428 ;  with  five  figjtoWyh  illustrate  the  mode  of  proceeding,  which  is  minutely  described. 

2  Bildung  eigm^oheren  Augenlides  aus  der  Schldfenhaut ,  mit  gleich  zeitiger  Restaur ation  der 
unteren;  Zeitsdh^ffi  vol.  v.  p.  312.  Professor  Ammon  states  that  the  operation  had  been 
successfullv\>erformed  in  the  lower  eyelid  by  Fricke,  of  Hamburg,  and  Von  Ekstrom, 
of  Sto(^h?0®|  and  that  Dieffenbacii  had  lately  done  it  in  the  upper  lid,  but  that  the 
Howl^fcoh^ed  part,  which  he  calls  a  beautiful  production  of  art  (schoner  kunst-product), 
Perijflrad  by  hospital  gangrene. 

(^>[JM5ckenzie’s  Treatise ,  p.  202.] 
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Mr.  Tyrrell1  states  that  he  has  succeeded  in  several  operations  for  ectropium, 
which  I  conclude  were  performed  on  the  plan  now  described. 

[My  friend  Professor  Horner,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  relieving  a  case  of  ectropium  of  the  lower  lid  by  an  operation  founded  on 
the  same  principle.  The  subject  of  his  case  was  a  man  forty-two  years  of  age, 
in  whom  the  disease  had  resulted  from  a  burn  two  years  previously.  The  whole 
tarsus  was  permanently  everted,  the  conjunctiva  of  the  lid  exposed  nearly  half 
an  inch  in  breadth,  and  inflamed,  ulcerated,  and  thickened:  “An  incision,  two 


inches  in  length  and  down  to  the  bone, 
was  made  parallel  with  and  at  the  inferior 
margin  of  the  orbicularis  muscle.  The 
whole  thickness  of  the  eyelid  was  then 
dissected  up  from  the  adjoining  bones. 
Prom  about  the  middle  of  that  incision 
started  another,  of  an  inch  in  length, 
downwards  towards  the  angle  of  the 
jaw.  From  the  termination  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  another  incision  of  the  same  length 
was  directed  towards  the  root  of  the 
nose.  The  last  two  incisions  conse¬ 
quently  defined  an  angle  of  integu¬ 
ments,  which,  being  dissected  up  as  far 


Fig.  66. 


as  its  base,  was  then  turned  into  beginning  of  the  first  incision.  Diagram,  Fig. 
66,  will  illustrate  the  operation. 

“  The  angle  a,  Fig.  66,  taken  from  the  cheek,  was  inserted  into  the  lower 
eyelid,  as  seen  in  Fig.  67,  and  a  pin  fixed  at  b ,  and  another  at  c,  so  as  to  keep 


Fig.  67. 


the  parts  in  place.  An  alm^^wnmediate  correction  of  the  deformity  ensued. 
Common  dressings  were  put  on,  and  at  the  end  of  two  weeks  the  cure  was 
accomplished,  with  th</exi§ption  that  the  margin  of  the  lid  was  rather  loose, 
but  still  leaving  the^preSpect  of  that  being  corrected  by  a  natural  process  of 
shortening  in  due*tMJ.  He,  in  fact,  was  so  far  well,  that  he  was  discharged 
from  the  wards  sQje&k  or  two  afterwards.” 2 

Prof.  B]RAnQto,  of  Chicago,  has  also  succeeded  in  removing  the  deformity 
in  a  case^MS^ropium  by  an  ingenious  modification  of  the  Blepharoplastik 
ir  1  Fricke. 

ject  of  this  operation  was  a  young  man  about  twenty  years  of  age, 


1  Practical  Work ,  vol.  i.  p.  456-459. 

2  [American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences.  Nov.  1837.] 
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who  had  received  a  severe  burn  from  falling  upon  a  bed  of  burning  coals,  by 
which  a  great)  part  of  the  left  cheek  was  entirely  destroyed,  and  a  cicatrix  pro¬ 
duced,  which,  by  its  contraction,  occasioned  a  complete  eversion  of  the  inferior 
palpebra  of  that  side,  and  a  considerable  contraction  of  the  corresponding  angle 
of  the  mouth. 

Five  months  after  the  accident,  January  2, 1845,  he  applied  for  relief.  At 
this  time  the  eversion  of  the  lid  was  complete,  its  ciliary  border  being  firmly 
adherent  to  the  inferior  margin  of  the  orbit,  and  its  inferior  edge  projecting 
upwards  towards  the  globe  of  the  eye.  The  conjunctiva  was  much  inflamed, 
so  as  not  only  to  give  the  eye  an  unsightly  appearance,  but  also  to  render  it 
the  source  of  very  considerable  pain  and  inconvenience. 

For  this  deformity,  Prof.  B.  performed  the  following  operation :  The  palpe¬ 
bra  was  first  dissected  up,  so  as  to  be  placed  in  its  natural  position,  by  which  a 
wound  was  left  beneath  it,  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length  by  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  in  breadth.  To  fill  this,  a  flap  was  formed 
behind  the  external  angle  of  the  eye  of  corre- 
sponding  form,  but  somewhat  larger,  to  make 
allowance  for  contraction,  the  attachment  of 
which  was  over  the  anterior  part  of  the  zygo¬ 
matic  arch.  This  being  turned  upon  its  base, 
was  brought  into  the  space  left  by  raising  the 
lid,  and  retained  in  that  situation  by  stitches 
of  interrupted  suture.  The  sides  of  the  wound 
left  by  the  removal  of  the  flap,  were  then 
brought  together  and  retained  in  the  same 
manner,  and  only  simple  dressings  were  applied. 

The  accompanying  sketch  (Fig.  68),  representing  the  appearance  of  the  parts 
when  the  flap  had  been  fixed  in  its  new  situation,  will  at  once  render  intelli¬ 
gible  the  above  description.  Perfect  adhesion  took  place  by  first  intention,  and 
at  the  end  of  two  weeks,  the  patient  was  able  to  return  home,  the  palpebra 
having  its  natural  position,  and  both  the  deformity  and  inconvenAice  resulting 
from  it  were  almost  entirely  removed. 1  yVj 

In  a  case  of  ectropium  of  the  lower  lid,  produced  by  cari^lMf  the  margin  of 
the  orbit,  in  which,  after  the  disease  of  the  bone  had  been and  a  very  small 


Fig.  69. 
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Ectropium 


,ries  of  the  Orbit,  and  Prof.  Ammon’s  operation  for  its  Cure. 


part  of  the  ski 
was  puckered) 
ration : — 

He  ^^ujp 


was  drawn  into  the  cicatrix,  whilst  the  surrounding  skin 
►ugh  pretty  healthy,  Dr.  Ammon  performed  the  following  ope- 

ded  the  adherent  part  of  the  skin  by  an  incision  (Fig.  69) ;  left  it 
American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences.  Oct.  1845. 
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adherent  to  the  hone;  detached  the  neighbouring  integuments  all  round  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  lid  was  set  at  liberty,  and  the  patient  could  shut  the  eye. 
He  then  closed  the  external  wound  over  the  old  cicatrice  (Fig.  70).  The  lid 
was  in  this  way  elongated,  a  scarcely  observable  scar  remained,  and  the  dis¬ 
agreeable  depression  at  the  edge  of  the  orbit  was  no  longer  seen.1 

The  skin  of  the  temple  is  sometimes  much  contracted  from  bad  cicatrices, 
and  the  external  commissure  with  the  outer  parts  of  the  lids,  consequently 
everted.  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  Walter  excised  the  tarsal  edges  of  both  eye¬ 
lids  where  they  were  everted,  together  with  the  commissure  and  a  triangular 
piece  of  the  neighbouring  integument  of  the  temple,  the  base  being  towards  the 
eye,  and  the  apex  towards  the  ear  (Fig.  71).  He  then  united  the  edges  of  the 


Fig.  71. 


Fig.  72. 


illustration  of  Eversion  at  the  External  Commissure  and  outer  parts  of  the  Lids  in  consequence  of  con¬ 
traction  of  the  skin  of  the  temple  from  bad  cicatrices,  and  of  Walter’s  operation  of  Tarsoraphia. 


wound  by  two  sutures,  and  the  eversion  was  by  this  tarsoraphia  cured  (Fig.  72). 3 

In  similar  cases,  but  with  more  complete  eversion  of  both  eyelids,  Dieffen- 
bach  has  operated  by  the  above  proceeding  of  Walter,  with  the  following 
additions.  After  the  excision  of  the  triangular  piece  from  the  outer  canthus, 
a  curved  incision  is  carried  above  the  supra-orbital  arch;  and  another  below 
the  lower  margin  of  the  orbit,  and  towards  the  nose.  The  crescentic  flaps 
are  then  raised,  and,  after  closing  the  wound  in  the  terndj^VliSy  are  adapted  as 
new  lids  to  the  remaining  conjunctiva.3  (x$ 


Entropium  (sj/fporfcov,  Gr.  from  evipertu,  to 
lids,  which  may  be  either  temporary  or  pen; 

more  in j  uric 


the  i 


Fig.  73. 


in),  or  inversion  of  the 
t,  partial  or  complete,  is 
eye  than  ectropium,  being 
ccom^a^ed  with  great  mechanical  irrita¬ 
tion,  froiil^the  rubbing  of  the  lashes  against  the 
globe  <0*  eye,  which  produces  severe  inflam¬ 
mation^,  with  ulceration  and  opacity  of  the  cor- 

u  Y g^^mporary  inversion,  particularly  of  the  lower 
JSNjtu,  will  occur  in  chronic  external  ophthalmia, 
Q  %  and  sometimes  even  in  more  acute  cases.  The 
ciliary  margin  is  drawn  inwards  by  a  spasmodic 
lids.  action  of  the  orbicularis,  occasioning  constant 
winking,  particularly  when  attempts  are  made  to 
use  the  irritabkC^an ;  while  the  contraction  of  this  muscle  forces  the  eyelid 
inwards,  and^raains  it  in  its  unnatural  position,  the  swelling  of  the  inflamed  con¬ 
junctiva  ho^ebn  the  globe  and  the  palpebra  pushes  the  opposite  margin  of  the 
tarsus  outwards.  The  eyelashes  and  the  cutaneous  surface  of  the  lid  are  directed 

*  vCh^rton  Jones,  Manual  of  the  JPrinc.  and  Pract.  of  Ophthalmic  Med.  and  Surg.  p.  427. 

Xim  P-  426-  3  Mid.  p.  427. 
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against  the  ball  with  great  aggravation  of  the  inflammation.  By  drawing  the 
skin  gently  downwards,  the  lid,  which  retains  its  natural  figure,  may  be  restored 
to  its  proper  position,  but  the  patient  presently  winks,  and  the  orbicularis  turns 
it  in  again. 

Treatment. — We  must  remove  the  morbid  condition  of  the  conjunctiva;  and 
we  shall  derive  assistance  in  respect  to  the  inversion  by  mechanical  means.  It 
is  sometimes  sufficient  to  put  a  small  compress  against  the  lower  portion  of  the 
lower  lid,  and  retain  it  there  by  a  strip  or  two  of  sticking-plaster  placed  trans¬ 
versely  over  it. 1  Pressure  in  this  situation  restores  the  ciliary  edge  to  its  right 
position,  and  if  it  be  retained  there  for  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours,  the  inver¬ 
sion  will  not  be  reproduced.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  retain  the  compress, 
on  account  of  the  tears  flowing  over  the  lid,  and  loosening  the  plaster ;  we  may 
then  succeed  by  employing  a  piece  of  double  twisted  wire,  bent  into  the  form 
of  spectacles,  so  as  to  fit  on  the  nose,  and  made  to  press  upon  the  lower  lid. 
This  is  easily  fastened  on  the  face,  and  may  be  used  with  the  addition  of  a 
compress,  if  it  should  be  necessary. 

We  are  more  frequently  called  on  to  remedy  permanent  inversions,  accompa¬ 
nied  with  serious  irritation  of  the  eye  from  the  pressure  of  the  cilia  against  the 
globe. 

There  is  sometimes  in  elderly  persons  a  relaxation  of  the  integuments ;  the 
skin  of  the  lid  loses  its  elasticity,  falls  into  wrinkles;  the  fat  is  absorbed  from 
the  surrounding  parts ;  and  thus  loose  folds  are  formed  in  the  lid.  The  balance 
between  the  external  surface  and  the  mucous  lining  of  the  lid  is  lost,  and  in¬ 
version  is  the  consequence.  ( Entropium  senile .)  The  entire  lid  forms  a  round 
roll,  the  cilia  lying  in  its  interior;  the  essential  form  is  not  altered,  and  there  is 
little  or  no  irritation.  I  have  seen  this  inversion  in  the  lower  lid  of  both  eyes 
without  the  patient  being  aware  of  its  existence.  If  we  take  up  a  fold  of  inte¬ 
gument  with  the  finger  and  thumb,  or  with  a  forceps,  and  draw  it  out  a  little, 
we  shall  restore  the  lid  to  its  proper  situation.  The  surgical  remedy  for  the  dis¬ 
order  consists  in  removing  a  portion  of  skin  close  to  the  edge  o£jtoe  lid,  of  such 
breadth  as  may  be  sufficient,  when  the  cicatrix  has  formed^Ofring  the  part 
back  to  its  natural  direction. 

The  superfluous  portion  of  integument  may  be  got  rhP^by  the  application 
of  a  strong  escharotic;  the  concentrated  sulphuric  aci^w^ answer  the  purpose.3 
A  small  bit  of  smooth  hard  wood  should  be  cut  fls^Jj^d  almost  brought  to  a 
point,  then  dipped  in  the  acid  and  drawn  gently  afi^bpeatedly  over  the  surface 
of  the  skin  which  it  is  wished  to  destroy.  Tlfe  grS^test  caution  is  necessary  to 
prevent  the  contact  of  the  acid  with  the  ci&ai^tnargin,  or  the  globe.  The  ap¬ 
plication  must  be  continued  until  the  nrap&sed  object  is  accomplished,  which 
will  generally  require  about  ten  minutest?  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  acid 
turns  the  skin  at  first  white  and  therjG^fwn ;  the  skin  contracts,  shrivels  up,  and 
thus  draws  the  ciliary  margin  of  tlQ^d  outward.  The  portion  of  the  integu¬ 
ment  thus  destroyed  soon  sep^at^aTtd  leaves  a  cicatrix,  which  is  not  conspicu- 

1  [A  plan  which  we  haveibuntUlo  answer  very  well,  is  to  apply  one  end  of  a  strip  of 
adhesive  plaster  to  near  th^djb  of  the  lower  lid,  and  then  to  draw  down  the  lid  and 
apply  the  other  portion  t&  thecheek.  This  will  require  occasional  adjusting.  We  have 
likewise  used  collodioh^^a  narrow  strip  of  muslin,  and  also  directly  applied  over  the 
whole  lid.  In  dryinOtfhe  collodion  contracts  and  draws  out  the  edge  of  the  tarsus.] 

2  This  proceecling^ass  proposed  by  Helling.  Heilungsart  d.  unkehrung  d.  Augenlieder 
nach  innen  mitetfZSiitrier  Schwefelsciure ;  in  Hufeland’s  Journal,  1815,  st.  4,  p.  98,  vol.  xl. 
See  also  his*fShwy*IIandbuch,  1821,  vol.  i.  p.  302.  It  has  also  been  employed  by  Quadri, 
Annot.  praiicn^sulle  Malattie  degli  Occhi,  1818,  p.  69,  tav.  i.  iii. 

Beer  sgmks  of  it  in  terms  of  strong  commendation,  having,  as  he  says,  employed  it  with 
compWcNp^cess  in  cases  that  appeared  almost  desperate. — Medicinische  Jahrbiicher  der 
katwlrmiigl.  CEsterreichischen  staaten ,  band.  4,  stuck.  4,  p.  166. 
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ous,  although  it  answers  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  lid  from  rolling  inwards. 
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adhesive  straps,  with  a  compress  applied  over  them.  The  operation  is  reported 
to  have  been  successful. 

Mr.  Haynes  Walton  has  taken  a  similar  view  of  the  cause  of  this  affection, 
and  recommends  a  similar  operation  for  its  .cure.  In  an  interesting  paper 
(. Medical  Times  and  Gazette ,  May  22,  1852),  he  denies  the  influence  of  many 
of  the  reputed  causes  of  idiopathic  entropium,  and  maintains  that  it  results  from 
inordinate  contraction  of  the  marginal  part  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  the 
musculus  ciliaris  of  Albinus.  His  treatment  is  founded  on  this  pathological  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  affection,  and  of  which  the  indications  are,  to  overcome  the 
means  of  inversion  by  dissecting  away  the  thick  marginal  portion  of  the  orbicu¬ 
laris,  supposing  that  part  of  the  muscle  to  be  entirely  or  nearly  all  that  is  at 
fault,  and  also  to  remove  as  much  of  the  skin  of  the  lid  as  may  be  required  by 
its  loss  to  produce  such  tension  as  shall  overcome  and  restore  to  a  natural  state 
whatever  unnatural  position  the  other  tissues  or  component  parts  of  the  lid  may 
have  acquired,  from  the  irregular  position  into  which  they  have  been  thrown  by 
the  muscle,  and  which  has  been  made  more  or  less  permanent  by  such  changes 
as  inflammation  would  produce. 

His  manner  of  operating,  supposing  the  right  eye  to  be  done,  is  as  follows : 
An  assistant  stands  behind  the  patient,  and  having  made  the  lid  tense  by  draw¬ 
ing  it  outwards  and  raising  the  brow,  two  incisions  are  to  be  made  through  the 
skin  and  muscle,  one  along  the  edge  of  the  tarsus  close  to  the  cilia,  and  the 
second  about  the  quarter  of  an  inch  above,  and  meeting  the  other  at  the  extrem¬ 
ities.  The  flap  thus  isolated  should  be  dissected  vertically  from  the  one  side  to 
the  other,  and  not  taken  away  by  horizontal  strokes  of  the  knife,  or  else  the 
muscular  portion  will  not  be  effectually  removed.  The  wound  should  be  very 
carefully  sponged  during  the  operation.  Any  arterial  jet  must  be  checked  by 
temporary  pressure  with  the  finger.  Mr.  W.  has  never  found  a  ligature  to  be 
necessary.  The  exposed  surface  must  be  inspected,  and,  if  any  muscular  fibres 
have  escaped,  the  forceps  and  knife  must  be  reapplied.  The  assistant  should  not 
desist  until  the  knife  has  been  laid  aside,  for  the  proper  retractiojAof  the  skin  is 
essential  to  steady  and  effectual  dissection.  Three  or  foui^s^tuV^s  should  be 
used.  The  cilia  might  appear  to  be  in  danger  of  being  rt&pgcted  off,  but  in 
reality  they  are  not.  A  part  only  of  the  dissection  is  ^f^pthem,  and,  by  the 
loose  cellular  connection,  the  muscle  is  readily  raised  ^Wrthe  dense  fibro-cellu- 
lar  tissue  in  which  they  lie.”] 

Another  form  of  inversion,  of  which  the  cftisq^iC  found  in  the  tarsus,  occurs 
when  the  lid  has  been  long  the  seat  of  chr(&i<rhlflammation,  or  when  it  has  been 
frequently  the  subject  of  inflammatory  attacks.  The  consequence  is,  that  the 
tarsus  becomes  corrugated  and  shortened, Sue  ciliary  margin  is  contracted  and 
presses  inwards,  and  the  cilia  turned  Cgstinst  the  globe  cause  insupportable  irri¬ 
tation  by  rubbing  against  the  corneQWienever  the  eye  is  moved ;  hence  the  eye 
is  kept  closed,  and  the  patien^i^:nea^y  deprived  of  sight,  if  the  disease  exists 
on  both  sides.  The  same  caw&vkxcites  and  maintains  external  inflammation  of 
the  eye  with  vascularity  iff  d^opacity  of  the  cornea,  ultimately  changing  the  tex¬ 
ture  of  the  latter  by  renclWffg  it  vascular,  and  converting  its  mucous  surface  into 
a  tough,  opaque,  and  ©most  insensible  covering. 

In  an  incipient/rjtfSe  :  it  may  be  sufficient  to  excise  a  portion  of  skin;  this 
remedy  will  ^tvk^gf  answer  the  purpose  for  some  time.  To  make  the  ope¬ 
ration  more^Mtual,  a  portion  of  the  orbicularis  should  be  removed  also,  that 
a  firm  cicsfra^may  be  produced;  or  the  acid  may  be  employed,  using  it 
more  frgdiy, so  that  its  action  may  extend  deeper,  and  a  solid  scar  be  the 
resul^Y^ 

jSf  tftr  entropium  should  be  again  produced,  other  means  must  be  resorted  to. 
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A  mode  of  operation  has  been  recommended  by  Mr.  Crampton,1  of  Dublin, 
and  followed  with  a  little  modification  by  Mr.  G-utiirie;2  it  consists  in  a  per¬ 
pendicular  division  of  the  lid  near  to  each  angle,  or  on  each  side  of  the  inverted 
portion,  cutting  through  its  textures  longitudinally,  when  it  may  be  turned  up 
and  brought  into  a  state  of  complete  eversion.  The  whole  thickness  of  the  lid 
is  cut  through  by  a  strong  pair  of  scissors,  so  that,  when  you  lift  it,  the  mucous 
or  concave  surface  is  fully  exposed.  The  contracted  ciliary  margin  being  thus 
set  at  liberty,  the  inversion  is  remedied  at  the  moment,  but  in  bad  cases  the 
tarsus  still  remains  a  little  bent  inwards.  A  portion  of  the  external  skin  must 
be  cut  out,  as  in  the  operation  already  described,  taking  up  the  necessary  fold 
with  the  forceps,  measuring  it,  removing  it  with  the  knife  or  scissors,  and  then 
uniting  with  two  small  sutures.  A  little  cut,  or  nick,  should  then  be  made  in 
each  edge  of  the  curved  tarsal  cartilage,  so  that  it  may  more  easily  bend  out¬ 
wards  in  its  proper  direction.  Then,  having  left  the  threads  of  the  external 
sutures  of  proper  length,  carry  them  upwards,  and  confine  them  on  the  brow  by 
sticking  plaster,  elevating  them  sufficiently  to  evert  completely  the  liberated 
upper  eyelid,  and  to  maintain  it  everted,  with  its  mucous  surface  completely 
exposed.  Thus  the  parts  are  to  be  left  till  the  sutures  come  through  by  ulcera¬ 
tion,  and  till  the  granulation  of  the  two  longitudinal  cuts  draws  the  lid  gradually 
into  its  natural  position.  The  inverted  lid  is  ,to  be  covered  by  a  piece  of  thin 
linen  spread  with  spermaceti  cerate.  The  object  of  the  proceeding  is  to  liberate 
the  contracted  tarsus,  to  destroy  its  unnatural  curvature,  and  thus  to  prevent 
renewed  inversions.  Mr.  Guthrie  represents  that  it  accomplishes  these  points 
completely;  that  it  is  a  perfect  remedy  for  the  severe  sufferings  caused  by 
habitual  entropium. 


Fig.  75. 


C 


[Fig.  75  repr« 


inversion  by  MrVGuthrie's  method  :  a,  the  inner  incision  close  to  the  punctum 
laci  1  ^ j5^h  is  marked  by  a  black  spot,  and  which  incision  need  never 


1  Essay  on  the  Entropion ,  London,  1806. 

2  Lectures  on  the  Operative  Surgery  of  the  Eye ,  1823,  p.  31-41. 
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exceed  one-third  of  an  inch  in  length ;  b,  the  outer  incision,  of  the  same  length, 
close  to  the  external  can  thus;  c,  the  ligatures  supporting  the  lid  against  the  eye¬ 
brow,  and  more  particularly  the  inner  one,  which  is  passed  through  the  edge 
of  the  lid;  d ,  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  affixing  the  ligature  to  the  forehead;  e , 
line  of  incision,  in  a  case  of  inversion  of  lower  lid.] 


There  are  objections  to  this  complicated  proceeding,  in  which  great  liberties 
are  taken  with  the  part ;  and  I  believe  that  the  object  may  be  attained  more 
simply.  Mr.  Tyrrell  makes  a  perpendicular  section  of  the  whole  substance 
of  the  lid,  near  its  centre,  which  in  some  cases  is  followed  by  a  rapid  removal 
of  the  inversion,  while  in  other  instances  it  is  necessary  in  addition  to  cut 
out  a  portion  of  integument.  The  section  of  the  lid  makes  a  wound  shaped 
like  the  letter  Y,  which  is  afterwards  filled  by  granulations,  so  that  little 
deformity  results.  Mr.  Tyrrell  has  found  this  method  invariably  successful.1 


[Dr.  Jacob,  of  Dublin,  has  in  two  cases  successfully  treated  entropion 
by  the  following  operation,  which  is  a  modification  of  that  of  Sir  P.  Crampton. 

“  The  patient  being  placed  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  the  head  supported  by 
an  assistant,  the  inverted  upper  lid  was  separated  from  the  globe  of  the  eye  by 
means  of  the  finger  or  a  sharp  hook,  and  then  with  a  pair  of  strong  scissors 
two  perpendicular  incisions  were  made  through  the  tarsal  cartilage,  each  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  one  upon  the  temporal,  the  other  upon  the  nasal 
side,  avoiding  the  punctum,  and  including  the  whole  inverted  portion  of  the 
lid;  this  part  being  now  everted  and  held  in  that  position,  the  two  perpendicular 
incisions  were  connected  by  a  horizontal  incision  upon  the  conjunctival  surface 
close  to  the  ciliary  margin  by  means  of  a  scalpel,  cutting  through  the  con¬ 
junctiva  and  tarsal  cartilage,  and  leaving  the  inverted  portion  of  the  margin 
united  to  the  rest  of  the  lid,  merely  by  the  integuments ;  taking  care  that  the 
knife  did  not  penetrate  through  the  skin.  The  inverted  portion  of  the  lid  now 
no  longer  turned  against  the  ball  of  the  eye,  and  as  soon  as  the  Smarting  from 
the  operation  subsided,  the  patient  felt  relief — a  light  pledgot^Mjnt  wet  with 
cold  water,  or  a  dilute  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  was  theig&M  upon  the  eye, 
and  moistened  occasionally. 

u  The  success  of  this  operation  depends  in  a  great  nm&jVe  upon  the  edges  of 
the  incision  being  prevented  from  uniting  by  thew^y  intention,  particularly 
the  horizontal  incision  upon  the  conjunctival  surffi^Tyfeis  is  effected  by  everting 
the  lid  occasionally  during  the  first  few  days,  fria\By  touching  the  edges  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  operation  with  the  sulpha^  tfKcopper,  so  as  to  cause  it  to 
suppurate  and  fill  up  by  granulation.”— f&kblin  Medical  Press ,  27th  July, 
1842.] 


There  is  another  operation,  whidfijAcertainly  effectual  in  removing  the  im¬ 
mediate  cause  of  evil,  viz.,  theAAfition  caused  by  the  inverted  cilia.  This  is 
the  excision  of  the  inverted  c^Tywith  that  portion  of  the  edge  of  the  lid  con¬ 
taining  their  bulbs,  propo^ecl|by  Professor  Jaeger,3  of  Vienna.  In  a  case  of 
complete  inversion,  it  is  dirffimlt,  if  not  impossible,  to  accomplish  a  perfect  cure; 
that  is,  to  restore  the^alfe  of  the  lid,  with  its  lashes,  to  its  natural  state ;  the 


excision  of  the  bul 
effectually  all  seu^hj 


tcrifices  the  lashes,  but  has  the  advantage  of  removing 
irritation  from  the  eye. 


A  smooth^frpMy  concave  piece  of  horn  [Fig.  76],  adapted  to  the  size  of 


1  Yol.  i. 

2  Hoi 
Entn 


47. 

med.  chir.  sistens  Diagnosin.  et  Curam  radicctlem  Trichiasis ,  Distichiasis ,  necnon 
ennae ;  also  in  Radius,  Script,  ophthalm.  minor,  vol.  i. 
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Fig-  76.  the  lid,  is  introduced  under  it  as  a  means  of  extension 

and  support  in  the  operation ;  this,  however,  is  not  indis¬ 
pensable.  A  horizontal  incision  is  then  carried  through 
the  skin  and  orbicularis,  a  line  and  a  half  from  the 
ciliary  margin,  and  continued  to  that  margin  at  each 
extremity  of  the  inverted  portion.  The  part  thus 
marked  out  is  to  be  dissected  carefully  off  by  repeated 
short  strokes  of  the  knife  carried  obliquely,  so  as  to 
include  the  bulbs  of  the  inverted  lashes,  and  leave  the 
mucous  surface  entire.  •  As  the  integument  is  redund¬ 
ant,  it  may  sometimes  be  advantageous  to  make  the 
first  incision  further  from  the  margin  of  the  lid  than  I 
have  mentioned;  but  in  the  subsequent  dissection,  we 
must  not  remove  more  than  a  line  and  a  half,  which 
will  include  the  complete  ciliary  bulbs.  The  portion  to 
be  removed  may  be  held  and  drawn  outwards  with 
forceps ;  or  it  may  be  more  completely  and  conveniently 
commanded  by  means  of  a  ligature  passed  under  the 
skin  with  a  curved  needle.  A  soft  rag  dipped  in  cold 
water  may  be  laid  on  the  eye  after  the  operation,  and 
occasionally  renewed.  I  have  adopted  this  mode  of 
proceeding  in  many  instances  with  a  completely  satis¬ 
factory  result.  The  patient  is  immediately  relieved 
from  the  intolerable  irritation  caused  by  the  rubbing 
of  the  cilia ;  the  eyes  and  lids  can  now  be  moved  freely, 
and  thus  the  use  of  these  important  organs  is  restored. 
The  chronic  ophthalmia  ceases,  the  vascularity  of  the 
cornea  disappears,  and  opacities  are  either  removed  entire¬ 
ly,  or  greatly  lessened  in  extent  and  intensity.  When 
the  wounded  surface  of  the  lid  has  cicatrized,  no  deform¬ 
ity  remains.  \ 

The  excision  of  the  whole  ta^^^proposed  by  Mr. 
Saunders1,  is  an  unnecessarikJN^tensive  and  severe 
measure,  and  is  now,  I  belie ve^^tirely  abandoned.  Dr. 

Jacob2  cuts  away  the  cilia^wtd  their  bulbs  with  scis¬ 
sors,  making  repeated  SMLjUncisions  until  the  whole  of 
the  inverted  portion  is  removed. 

[M.  Gerdy,  in  a  very  interesting  es&v  on  the  treatment  of  Entropium  and 
Trichiasis,  published  in  the  Journal  c&yHiirurgie,  states  that  he  was  consulted 
some  years  ago  by  a  patient  who  had  tried  various  means  for  the  relief  of  a 
most  distressing  trichiasis.  Tho*Jfeft  of  the  upper  lid  had  been  several  times 
excised  in  a  line  parallel  with^rojjfength  of  the  organ;  M.  Gerdy  himself  had 
excised  it  with  as  little  sucfc&ras  those  who  had  attended  the  patient  previously. 
He  then  conceived  the^ic^pdiat  it  might  answer  the  purpose  to  remove  the 
whole  margin  of  the  topjrlid,  carrying  the  excision  beyond  the  b.ulbs  of  the 
eyelashes.  He  examined  how  far  these  bulbs  extended,  in  order  that  he  ne&d 
not  expose  himsqtfS)  the  liability,  on  the  one  hand,  of  removing  them  but 
imperfectly;  nokjbn  the  other,  of  excising  too  large  a  part  of  the  upper  lid, 
thus  leaving  jKo  eye  exposed.  He  ascertained  that  it  was  only  necessary  to 
remove  a^Jjp^of  four  millimetres  in  width,  at  most,  along  the  free  margin  of 

^ure  °f  ^ie  Inversi°n  °f  the  Upper  Eyelid  by  Excision  of  the  Tarsus ;  in  his 
pnsfH^ols  work,  p.  74. 
r^Jpublin  Hospital  Reports ,  vol.  v.  p.  392. 


Horn  Spatula  for  intro¬ 
ducing  behind  the  Eyelids 
in  operating  for  Entropium 
and  Tricbiasig. 
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the  upper  eyelid,  and  of  three  millimetres  along  that  of  the  lower,  if  it  were 
also  affected.  Considering  the  condition  of  the  lid  of  his  patient,  the  long 
duration  of  the  affection,  his  continual  sufferings,  and  the  strong  desire  he  felt 
to  be  cured,  M.  Gerdy  decided  upon  operating,  and  had  reason  to  congratulate 
himself  upon  it.  Since  that  period,  other  cases  have  been  operated  on  with 
success;  but  the  following  case  will  exhibit  more  satisfactorily  the  value  of  this 
proceeding,  which,  however,  the  author  does  not  resort  to,  excepting  when  it 
would  seem  that  the  excision  of  the  skin  of  the  lid  would  not  answer,  or  has 
already  failed. 

A  farmer  of  Saint-Owen,  forty-two  years  of  age,  entered  La  Charite  on  the 
8th  of  February.  This  individual  had  been  in  the  hospital  four  years  before. 
He  had  then,  two  or  three  lines  outside  of  the  external  angle  of  the  left  eye,  a 
small  ulcerated  tumour  coexisting  with  an  inversion  of  the  eyelashes  of  both 
lids.  The  tumour  was  removed,  and  the  edge  of  both  lids  was  excised  to  an 
extent  which  included  the  ciliary  bulbs.  The  resection  had  the  desired  effect; 
the  edges  of  the  lids  cicatrized  and  remained  deprived  of  the  lashes;  the  eye 
was  still  sufficiently  protected;  there  was  no  lachrymation ;  in  short,  in  this 
respect,  the  condition  of  the  patient  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  But  the 
tumour,  which  was  removed  at  the  same  time,  and  which  was  a  noli  me  tangere , 
was  reproduced  in  both  eyelids,  and  demanded  the  entire  removal  of  the  superior, 
and  also  a  portion  of  the  lower  lid.  This  operation  was  performed  on  the  8th 
April,  1844.  M.  Gerdy  divided  the  external  commissure  of  the  lids,  and  then 
circumscribed  the  tumour  by  a  semicircular  incision  of  which  the  concavity  was 
downwards,  commencing  at  three  millimetres  from  the  internal  angle,  beyond 
the  superior  lachrymal  duct,  and  ending  at  the  external  angle.  The  operator 
removed  all  that  was  included  in  this  incision,  excepting  a  small  portion  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  which  he  reserved  towards  the  external  angle  for  the  purpose 
of  covering  the  edge  of  the  upper  lid  at  the  point  which  should  correspond  with 
the  external  commissure  of  the  lids,  and  of  preventing  adhesion  of  the  lids 
within  this  point.  The  partial  excision  of  the  lower  lid  presented  nothing 
peculiar  in  the  mode  of  operating. 

This  being  done,  M.  Gerdy,  in  order  to  satisfy  himself  ww,  the  necessity 
of  replacing  the  upper  lid  by  a  new  one,  directed  the  pat^t* to  shut  the  eye, 
which  was  effected  completely  by  the  contraction  of  tl^Qyebrows.  This  fact 
rendering  the  utility  of  the  intended  blepharoplasticvHperation  doubtful,  the 
patient  was  spared  the  pain  of  it.  .  Ay: 

During  the  first  few  days  succeeding  the  opcAobn,  pledgets  saturated  with 
cold  wrater  were  carefully  applied  to  the  eye.  ^Ajte^  some  days  the  wound  com¬ 
menced  suppurating.  Granulations  sproul^d  up  on  the  edge  of  the  mucous 
membrane  and  of  the  skin;  they  were  (pressed  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
gradually  formed  a  thin,  uniform,  shinmg,  and  iirm  cicatrix,  which  constituted 
the  margin  of  the  lid.  After  the  2$ftrApril,  the  result  of  the  operation  was 
appreciable.  At  first  sight,  thera  little  difference  in  appearance  between 

the  eyes;  the  left  eye  was  c^mfetely  closed  by  a  slightly-forced  contraction 
which  had  the  effect  of  drawlQ  aowrn  the  eyebrow  and  subjacent  skin.  If  the 
contraction  was  but  slight!LfchJb  eyelids  were  not  brought  perfectly  in  contact  with 
each  other — they  reyaameoseparated  at  one  point  by  an  interval  of  about  two 
millimetres.  The  Jrapqaarent  cornea,  however,  was  protected  by  a  consen¬ 
taneous  upward  mMj&n  of  the  eyeball,  so  that  the  sclerotic  alone  was  visible 
in  the  inter^&^r  the  lids.  It  must  be  also  noted  that  the  patient  had  no 
lachrymatioX. 

Thus  weisec  that  the  most  obstinate  and  complete  version  of  the  lids  may  be 
overcoo*5kD^  the  excision  of  their  entire  ciliary  margin,  without  inducing  per- 
margmtVIposure  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  or  great  deformity,  or  serious  incon- 
ven@ee;  to  the  patient;  that  this  mode  should  be  resorted  to  when  the  removal 
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of  the  skin  has  failed,  and  when  a  trichiasis  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the 
palpebral  margin. 

It  is  proved,  also,  that  the  entire  superior  lid,  and  a  portion  of  the  inferior 
may  be  removed  or  destroyed  without  its  being  rendered  necessary  to  replace 
them  by  new  lids,  by  means  of  the  painful  operation  of  blepharoplasty ;  that 
nature,  properly  assisted,  can  cure  the  patient  without  the  eye  remaining  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  air  and  light,  without  any  epiphora  existing,  notwithstanding  that 
the  free  orifices  of  the  lachrymal  ducts  have  been  very  much  modified,  or,  per¬ 
haps,  entirely  destroyed. 

Such  are  the  inferences  which  M.  Gerdy  draws  from  the  preceding  facts. 
We  quote,  in  conclusion,  a  passage  from  the  essay  in  which  the  author,  with 
the  sarcasm  which  distinguishes  him,  expresses  his  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
restoration  of  the  eyelids,  and  autoplastic  operations  generally  : — 

“The  case  of  Daunay,"  says  he  (the  one  which  we  have  jus’t  quoted),  “is 
important  not  only  for  the  practical  knowledge  which  it  furnishes  as  to  the 
radical  cure  of  trichiasis;  it  is  interesting  to  the  surgeon  in  another  respect. 
It  shows  that  we  should  not  despair  of  the  power  of  nature  even  in  the  most 
severe  lesions  of  the  eyelids,  and  that  we  ought  not  lightly  to  decide  upon 
carving  out  from  the  forehead,  the  temple,  or  the  cheek,  a  miserable  flap  of  skin  to 
usurp  the  noblest  region  of  the  face.  The  eyelids  are  so  slight  and  delicate  in 
their  organization,  their  functions  so  well  adjusted  and  so  beautiful;  they  are  so 
flexible,  susceptible  of  such  motion,  and  so  rapid  in  their  movements;  they  play 
so  prominent  a  part  in  expression,  from  the  manner  in  which  they  conceal  or 
expose  the  eyes,  that  it  is  difficult  to  replace  them  with  any  advantage  by  a 
flap  taken  from  a  neighbouring  part.  The  thing  which  is  thus  produced  cannot 
be  called  an  eyelid,  it  is  a  something  unpleasant  in  appearance,  and  for  which 
there  is  no  name;  it  changes  entirely  the  expression  of  the  face,  interferes 
with  the  vision  of  the  patient,  offends  the  eyes  of  all  who  see  it,  and  looks  more 
like  a  shapeless  ugly  plaster  than  an  eyelid  formed  to  beautify,  to  protect  the 
eye,  and  to  assist  it  in  the  performance  of  its  functions. 

“  Assuredly,  if  we  considered  only  the  deformity,  the  imperfection,  and  the 
defects  of  these  so-called  eyelids,  which,  from  a  sort  of  jaatfcra^l  weakness,  we 
exhibit  with  so  much  pride,  when  we  ourselves  have  been/jS^architect  of  them; 
if,  above  all,  we  reflected  upon  the  sufferings  which  th^>pnserable  eyelids  cost, 
we  should  forever  banish  blepharoplasty  as  well  as^mtaoplasty  from  operative 
surgery.  But  we  would  not,  in  the  case  of  a  rtati/f  less  consequence,  reject 
and  proscribe  the  whole  class  of  plastic  operatWsj^If,  in  the  sort  of  patchwork 
which  autoplasty  makes,  whether  well  or  itf/gy^int  of  needles  and  pins  and 
waxed  or  un waxed  threads,  blepharopla^  iSnmore  nearly  allied  to  a  tailor's 
than  a  surgeon's  work ;  if  it  resemble  iTVstill  more  closely,  in  some  instances, 
from  the  variety  in  color  of  the  parteLbrfrught  together,  and  which  reminds  one 
involuntarily  of  the  contrast  produ*g£Jby  patching  a  piece  of  new  cloth  upon  a 
worn-out  garment,  whose  pove£*Si«)conceals  and  glosses  over;  if  it  lower,  in 
some  degree,  our  art,  it  is  iV  a  -few  cases  really  useful,  and  must  not  be  dis¬ 
carded." — Journal  de  et  de  Chirurgie  Pratique ,  Oct.  1844.] 

Trichiasis  (from  ^^o^genitive  of  hair).  This  word  denotes  an  un¬ 
natural  direction  of <tfepcilia,  in  which  they  turn  inwards,  so  as  to  press  against 
the  eyeball  [Fig  It  generally  attends  entropium,  but  not  necessarily  so; 

for  the  lid,  verted,  sometimes  forms  a  roll,  the  interior  of  which  is  occu¬ 

pied  by  th«(  liishes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lid  retaining  its  natural  direction 
and  positmn^one  or  more  of  the  cilia  may  be  turned  in  so  as  to  press  against 
the  gjhafri54Df  the  eye.  This  wrong  direction  of  the  cilia  is  called  trichiasis. 
Sr  iges  which  the  form  and  direction  of  the  ciliary  margin  undergo  in  the 
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Trichiasis. 


Fig.  78. 


worst  forms  of  entropium,  cause  trichiasis,  which  is  then  combined  with  the 
inversion.  Cicatrices  of  the  ciliary 

margin,  or  tarsal  surface  of  the  lid,  Fig.  77- 

will  cause  partial  trichiasis;  thus  it 
happens  after  wounds,  injuries  from 
caustic  substances,  or  ulceration  from 
various  causes.  The  trichiasis  may 
be  complete,  involving  the  whole  row 
of  eyelashes;  there  may  be  only  a 
single  hair;  or  it  may  exist  in  any 
intermediate  degree.  I  have  seen 
patients  in  whom  the  entire  series  in 
both  lids  of  both  eyes  has  been  in¬ 
verted  ;  so  that  they  have  not  only 
been  deprived  of  all  useful  vision, 
but  rendered  miserable  by  inflamma¬ 
tion  and  pain  for  many  years.  When 
the  form  of  the  ciliary  margin  has 
been  altered  by  long-continued  dis¬ 
ease,  the  cilia,  instead  of  projecting 
nearly  horizontally,  are  placed  almost 
perpendicularly,  so  that  their  convexity  brushes  against  the  globe.  Their  points 
are  directed  towards  the  eye,  when  the  inversion  proceeds  further.  Sometimes 
one  or  two  hairs  are  inverted  without  any  apparent  cause,  the  lid 
and  the  other  cilia  being  quite  natural;  in  this  case  the  wrongly 
directed  hair  is  usually  slender  and  light-coloured,  so  that  close  ex¬ 
amination  is  necessary  to  detect  the  inconvenience.  The  sensations 
of  the  patient,  however,  are  very  accurate;  the  feeling  of  a  foreign 
body  rubbing  the  eye  is  almost  invariably  expressed.  This  me¬ 
chanical  irritation  of  the  organ  produces  different  effects,  according 
to  its  degree  and  other  circumstances.  Sometimes  there  is  a  slight 
uneasiness  without  inflammation;  and  this  may  exist  for  a 
time  without  the  cause  being  discovered  when  there  is  only 
inserted  lash.  Inflammation  may  be  caused,  with  ulcera 
opacity  of  the  cornea,  severe  pain,  with  intolerance  of  and 
the  greatest  irritability.  Sight  may  be  destroyed  by^i^effects  of 
repeated  acute  inflammation  of  the  cornea,  but  the  fatten  t’s  suffer¬ 
ings  are  not  at  an  end;  they  are  only  alleviated  j^S^ping  the  eye 
absolutely  at  rest;  the  motion  required  in  using iN^mews  the  pain. 

Treatment. — The  cure  of  trichiasis  is  eitl^Nalliative  or  radical. 

The  former  consists  in  plucking  out  the  cilia  ^or  which  purpose  we 
use  forceps  with  broad  ends  [Fig.  78].  TlieCgpies  soon  grow  again,  and 
must  be  extracted  as  often  as  they  are  rmJ^Kuced.  If  the  case  requires 
a  more  effectual  remedy,  we  must^OT&  recourse  to  the  operation  of 
extirpating  the  bulbs  of  the  invertefyfcnia,  as  described  for  entropium. 

There  is  a  modification  of  tl/p  ajfection,  called  distichiasis ,*  a  Greek 
word  meaning  double  row;maroiat  there  is  properly  a  double  row, 
but  there  is  a  partial  cilia  produced  on  the  inner  margin 

of  the  lid,  in  addition  tQpe  natural  row. 

These  pseudo-ciKaOnnch  are  produced  not  unfrequently  where 
the  lids  have  lAg^een  the  seat  of  irritation,  generally  turn  in 
against  the  globeNxhe  palliative  measure  of  eradication  must  be  adopted;  its 

1  DistioMa^^ydisticJiiasiSy  are  from  he,  bis ,  and  ern^oe,  ordo.  Districhiasis  is  from  he 
and 
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frequent  repetition  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  sometimes  proves  a  radical  remedy. 
If  this  should  be  insufficient,  we  must  resort  to  excision. 

A  triangular  portion  of  the  eyelid  has  been  removed  in  the  case  of  a  small 
partial  trichiasis.  I  have  found  excision  of  the  bulbs  a  sufficient  remedy  in 
similar  instances. 


[The  amount  of  serious  injury  to  the  eye  and  of  distress  to  the  patient,  often 
caused  by  inverted  cilia,  can  scarcely  be  realized  by  any  one  who  has  not  had 
extensive  experience.  I  have  known  cases  in  which  inflammation  of  the  eyes 
was  kept  up  for  years  by  them,  and  one  instance  in  which  the  eye  was  lost  from 
the  irritation  of  a  single  hair.  This  occurred  in  a  young  gentleman  favourably 
convalescing  from  an  extremely  severe  attack  of  purulent  conjunctivitis;  and 
who  had  several  times  suffered  from  inversion  of  his  eyelashes.  The  hair  could 
not  be  discovered  by  the  friend  whom  he  requested  to  extract  it,  and  he  was 
persuaded  that  the  sensation  he  experienced  was  delusive.  On  my  visit,  I  readily 
discovered  and  extracted  the  eyelash,  but  the  eye  never  recovered  the  effects  of 
the  re-excitement  of  inflammation  in  it. 

The  inverted  cilia  are  sometimes  so  extremely  delicate  and  light-coloured  that 
it  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  them.  The  plan  we  adopt  is  to  place  the  patient 
sideways  to  the  light  and  to  use  a  magnifying-glass  of  about  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  focus.  The  best  instrument  for  extracting  them  is  a  pair  of  forceps 
about  two  lines  broad,  and  square  at  their  ends,  ground  flat  that  their  opposite 
blades  may  accurately  correspond  so  as  to  prevent  the  hairs  from  slipping  out, 
and  without  teeth.  The  hair  should  be  seized  near  the  root  and  slowly  drawn 
out  in  a  straight  direction,  by  which  means  they  are  usually  extracted  by  the 
roots.  When  drawn  out  with  a  jerk  they  almost  invariably  are  broken  off,  and 
the  short  portion  left,  irritates  like  a. short  bristle.  When  the  extraction  of  the 
hair  does  not  prove  sufficiently  efficacious,  the  application  of  an  irritant  to  the 
hair  bulbs  to  destroy  their  reproductive  function,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  James 
Hunter,  appears  to  us  a  much  better  proceeding  than  the  operation  for  excision. 
Dr.  Hunter's  method  of  procedure  is  as  follows  : — 

“1.  To  ascertain  the  presence  and  position  of  the  inutfGajyelashes. — When 
they  are  white-coloured,  and  of  extreme  delicacy,  nottfjjm^eding  l-800th  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  as  is  often  the  case,  it  is  very  difficifffeju  distinguish  them;  the 
edge  of  the  lid  should  be  brought  in  contact  with^Nie  cornea,  so  that  the  pupil 
or  iris  may  form  a  good  contrasting  backgroun^^rad  though  they  may  not  be 
visible  at  once,  the  surgeon  should  look  variety  of  positions,  and  alter 

the  direction  of  the  light  till  he  sees  then£\iSconvex  lens  of  two  inches  focus, 
and  not  less  than  an  inch  in  diameter, fcioum  be  held  by  an  assistant  so  as  to 
condense  the  light  on  the  parts,  whicjQfra  much  better  plan  than  using  it  as  a 
magnifier.  If,  in  order  to  make^fche  puncture,  the  edge  of  the  lid  is  to  be 
removed  from  the  cornea,  it  is  wfcJHirst  of  all  to  blacken  the  pale  and  delicate 
eyelashes  with  any  dark  extirm^ich  as  belladonna,  to  render  them  visible, 
when  contrasted  with  the  \$Mfsclerotic  coat.  2.  The  puncturing  of  the  bulbs. — 
This  should  be  done  witl^)I^ncet,  or  iris-knife,  entered  close  to  the  base  of  the 
inverted  hairs,  in  the  tyvAction  of  their  growth ,  to  the  depth  of  an  eighth  of  an 
inch,  and  moved  ^algut  a  little,  so  as  to  widen  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  and  cut 


this,  it  is  sometimes  advantageous  to  stretch  the  part 
"hook,  or  over  a  convex  black  horn  spatula,  such  as  is  usually 


the  bulbs, 
either  with  aj 

attached  to  tn^Grerman  wire  speculum.  3.  The  inoculation. — This  must  be 
deferredwQtne  bleeding  has  wholly  ceased,  when  the  lid  being  wiped  very  dry, 
the  drilled  end  of  a  darning-needle  slightly  damped,  and  dipped  in  powdered 
tas^ftfe^f  antimony,  or  what  answers  far  better,  the  tartar  emetic  point,  made 
manner  to  be  afterwards  described,  is  to  be  inserted  in  the  puncture,  and 
there  for  a  few  seconds.  4.  The  evulsion  of  the  inverted  eyelashes  is  the  last 
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step. — They  should  be  seized  lengthwise  close  to  their  roots,  and  drawn  with  a 
slight  jerk.  When  common  dissecting-forceps  are  used,  they  should  be  held 
below  their  shoulder,  and  close  to  their  points,  which  are  apt  to  separate  a  little 
when  the  fingers  are  placed  high  up.  The  best  forceps  are  those  made  without 
teeth ;  the  holding  part  being  merely  rough  polished,  so  as  not  to  cut  hairs. 
When  the  eyelashes  are  exquisitely  fine,  and  slip  through  even  the  best  made 
forceps,  I  have  found  it  an  infallible  plan  to  damp  their  points  with  a  saturated 
solution  of  shell-lac  in  alcohol,  and  to  grasp  the  hairs  for  a  second  or  two  before 
pulling  them.1  A  momentary,  though  sharp  pain  follows  the  inoculation,  and 
more  or  less  inflammation ;  but  the  latter  generally  subsides  in  the  course  of 
twenty-four  hours,  and  if  the  operation  has  been  properly  done,  it  recurs  in  a 
day  or  two  in  a  subacute  form,  producing  a  slight  pustulation,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  is  of  very  limited  extent,  causing  almost  no  annoyance,  but  is  sufficient 
to  destroy  the  functions  of  the  bulbs.”2 

Pseudo-cilia  are  sometimes  met  with  growing  from  different  parts  of  the  con¬ 
junctiva  ;  according  to  Dr.  Mackenzie,  the  conjunctiva  corneae.3  Dr.  Monteith4 
mentions  a  case  in  which  one  exceedingly  strong  hair  grew  from  the  inner  sur¬ 
face  of  the  lower  lid.  It  was  directed  perpendicularly  towards  the  eyeball,  and 
irritated.  The  natural  cilia  were  of  a  light  colour,  the  pseudo-cilium  jet  black, 
and  double  the  length  of  the  common  cilia.  We  have  met  with  one  case  in 
which  a  long  delicate  cilium  grew  from  the  surface  of  the  upper  lid  ;  it  was 
light-coloured,  whilst  the  natural  cilia  were  black. 

Dr.  Mackenzie  has  seen  an  eyelash  fully  an  inch  in  length,  soft  and  woolly, 
in  a  patient  who  had  long  suffered  from  ophthalmia.5] 


SECTION  V.—  MORBID  CONNECTIONS. 


Ancyloblepharon  is  a  preternatural  union  of  the  two  lids.  They  have  been 
found  thus  united,  in  some  instances,  as  a  congenital  malformation;  but  I  have 
not  seen  such  an  occurrence.6  It  is  usually  the  result  of  ulceration;  if  the 
opposed  margins  are  both  ulcerated  at  the  same  time,  they  may^row  together. 
In  this  way,  partial  union  may  be  produced  at  the  external  old  cases 

of  lippitudo,  where  there  have  been  frequent  inflammatio^/^md  excoriation, 
shortening  the  palpebral  slit,  and  inconvenient  in  the  o^^tion  of  extraction, 
by  preventing  a  sufficient  exposure  of  the  globe.  TltfSyhtate  cannot  be  reme¬ 
died  ;  indeed,  I  never  saw  it  existing  to  a  degree ^A^nring  any  remedy.  If 
there  were  congenital  union  of  the  lids,  as  we  spn^bies  find  in  the  anus  and 
labia  pudendi,  with  no  other  defect,  they  ougi^/o  ue  separated  by  incision, 
taking  the  necessary  care  not  to  wound  the  graj^e. 

The  term  symblepharon  denotes  a  c(^ection  of  the  lid  to  the  globe  of  the 
eye.  This  is  generally  the  consequ@e/ of  accidents,  in  which  caustic  sub¬ 
stances,  such  as  lime  or  mortar ^a^0oimight  into  contact  with  the  surfaces  of 
the  lid  and  the  globe ;  it  mayla^  place  whenever  ulceration  of  the  two  op¬ 
posed  conjunctival  surfaces  takes  place,  from  whatever  cause.  The  granulations, 
which  shoot  up  from  the  glob^J  and  lid,  inosculate,  and  a  permanent  adhesion 
is  produced.  When  the#irfaces  are  extensive,  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  their 
accretion,  even  if  we  f©0^me  case  from  the  beginning ;  at  least,  I  failed  com- 


1  [This  is  an  expedient. 

2  Am.  Journ.  ifh&^ciences,  Oct.  1841,  from  Ed.  Month.  Journ.  Med.  Sciences ,  1841. 

3  Treatise,  p*  zW.  4  Translation  of  Weller’s  Manual ,  vol.  i.  p.  115. 

5  Treatise«pA210.] 

6  Beer^vs  tha 


his  obsi 
vol. 


i  obs^tfatToi 


_  bat  the  very  rare  affection,  congenital  ancyloblepharon,  had  come  under 
Ration,  and  that  he  had  operated  both  with  and  without  successful  result.  Lehre, 
note. 
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pletely  in  a  case  where  the  lower  lid  and  globe  were  thus  injured  by  mortar, 
and  where  I  took  every  pains  to  prevent  the  parts  growing  together.  The 
accretion  varies  in  extent  and  firmness ;  there  may  be  a  close  and  firm  union  of 
the  entire  lid  and  globe,  or  merely  slender  and  loose  bridles  of  connection;  or 
any  intermediate  degree  between  these.  The  slender  frsena  may  be  divided  and 
dissected  off,  if  there  be  any  useful  purpose  to  be  accomplished;  and  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  separating  the  more  extensive  and  close  connection ; 
but  the  constant  apposition  of  the  raw  surfaces  reproduces  the  union,  so  that 
the  inconvenience  may  be  considered  irremediable.1 2 

[M.  Petrequin  says  (  TraitS  d’ Anatomie  Medico -  Chirurgicale ),  that  he  has 
succeeded  in  curing  this  most  unmanageable  deformity,  by  the  following  method : 
He  passes  a  needle,  with  a  double  ligature,  through  the  adhesion;  he  then  ties 
that  portion  of  the  ligature  next  to  the  eyelid  loosely,  and  the  portion  next  to 
the  eyeball  very  firmly.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  latter  ligature  rapidly 
cuts  its  way  through  the  adhesion  and  separates,  while  the  former  one  remains 
for  some  days  longer ;  the  wound  on  the  eyeball  is  thus  allowed  to  cicatrize 
before  the  opposed  surface  of  the  eyelid  is  exposed  by  the  separation  of  its 
ligature,  and  all  danger  of  a  relapse  by  reunion  of  the  divided  surfaces  is  thus 
prevented.] 


j Epicanthus. — The  present  seems  the  only  convenient  opportunity  for  men¬ 
tioning  a  congenital  peculiarity  of  structure,  which  I  have  seen  a  few  times  in 
infants,  consisting  of  a  fold  of  skin  at  the  side  of  the  nose  projecting  from  one 
to  two  lines,  covering  the  internal  can  thus,  and  apparently  limiting  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  lids.  The  prominent  edge  of  the  fold  is  nearly  perpendicular,  or 
it  may  be  a  very  little  concave.  The  effect  on  the  movement  of  the  lids  has 
not  been  sufficient  in  the  cases  I  have  seen  to  require  remedy  by  operation. 
Professor  Ammon,9  who  has  described  the  case  under  the  name  of  epicanthus , 
has  proposed  an  operation  for  it ;  and  Graefe3  seems  also  to  have  operated  in 


[. Epicanthus  consists  in  a  fold  of  skin  projecting  mrmch  a  way  from  the 
side  of  the  root  of  the  nose,  over  the  inner  angle  eye>  as  cover  the 

caruncula  lacrymalis  and  inner  portion  of  the^^EJbe  of  the  eye.  The  free 
edge  of  the  fold  is  somewhat  crescentic,  and  itto^&cremities  are  continued  into 
the  skin  of  the  upper  and  lower  eyelids*<ij0ci5  Fig.  79.)  It  prevents  the 
eyelids  from  being  completely  opened,  amjlms  interferes  with  vision.  This 
conformation  is  congenital,  and  usuall^exfe^  on  both  sides  at  the  same  time. 
M.  Carron  du  Villards,4  however,  assqrfT^that  he  has  three  times  seen  it  spon¬ 
taneously  developed  at  an  advance^LagS;  where  there  was  no  congenital  trace  of 
it — twice  as  a  sequel  of  scroful^^^and  once  of  variolous  ophthalmia.5  But 
how  those  diseases  can  posidltd^Jg^e  rise  to  this  deformity,  we  must  confess 

1  In  case  of  total  symblg]$pfopn  of  both  eyes,  from  ill-treated  catarrhal  blennorrhoea, 

Beer  separated  the  lid/frytr  the  globes,  and  found  the  latter  natural,  excepting  the 
opacity  of  the  cornea.  adhesion  was  partially  renewed  while  Dr.  Juengken,  who 

mentions  the  case  in  ^tetter,  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  patient. — Graefe  und 
Walther’s  Journcd^Sfi :  i.  p.  521. 

“  Quant  Ei  PadW^Jice  des  paupieres  au  globe,”  says  Demours,  “jel’aivu  plusieurs 
fois  plutot  artamerkee  que  diminuee,  apres  une  operation  tentee  pour  la  d£truire.”  “  Au 
rapport  de  AIS^icherand,  M.  Boyer  a  vu  trois  fois  cette  adherence  se  renouveller.” — 
Traite  des  Mqttidies  des  Yeux,  tom.  i.  p.  113. 

2  ZeiMirjft,  vol.  i.  No.  34,  plate  5.  3  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  No.  4,  plate  1,  fig.  8. 

tyn  Generate  de  Therapeatique ,  July,  1838,  p.  45,  47. 
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ourselves  unable  to  conceive.  Epicanthus  may  be  hereditary.  Dr.  Sichel 


saw  a  gentleman  with  the  deformity,  who  had  five  sons  and  one  daughter  all 


Fig.  79. 


similarly  affected,  while  one  son  and  four  daughters  were  free  from  the  deformity. 
One  of  the  sons  had  a  daughter  who  also  had  the  deformity. 

In  some  very  rare  instances,  epicanthus  exists  on  one  side  only.  The  only 
two  examples  we  have  met  with  of  it,  was  in  a  lady  and  her  child — it  was  con¬ 
genital,  and  existed  on  both  sides. 

When  this  deformity  is  sufficiently  great  to  impede  the  opening  of  the  lids, 
it  may  be  removed  by  pinching  up  a  longitudinal  fold  of  skin  of  sufficient  size 
to  efface  the  epicanthus,  including  this  fold  in  two  elliptical  incisions,  removing 
it,  and  then  bringing  together  the  edges  of  the  wound  by  harelip  suture.  (See 
Fig.  79.)  Dr.  Ammon  calls  this  operation  Rhinoraphy. 

Another  operation  has  been  tried,  which  consists  in  dividing  the  fold  of  skin 
itself  transversely  and  trying  to  prevent  its  immediate  reurfi'^,  but  with  little 
or  no  benefit. 

Dr.  Mackenzie  says  if  the  folds  do  not  exist  ic  extent,  the  rising 

of  the  nose,  as  the  person  advances  in  age,  may  have  the  effect  of 

obliterating  them.1]  fy 


SECTION  VI.— TU&QURS. 


& 
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There  is  a  great  variety  of  these,  somg^ofi  them  being  analogous  to  what  we 


>,  some^ol 

w 

uently  on 


meet  with  in  other  parts,  while  otherr^jrer peculiar  to  this  situation. 

Nsevi  materni  occur  not  unfr^ipnt^  on  the  eyebrow  or  upper  lid.  In  a 


large  one  occupying  the  latter  sftuatfdn,  the  employment  of  the  knife  would  be 
inadmissible,  not  only  on  apeolup  of  dangerous  hemorrhage,  but  also  because 
the  cicatrization  of  the  woihncp might  cause  shortening  or  eversion  of  the  lid. 
In  such  a  case,  I  lately  employed  the  ligature  with  perfect  success;  the  basis  of 
the  growth  was  so  largeS^t  I  found  it  necessary  to  tie  it  in  three  portions. 

In  an  infant  of  ^Wonths,  there  was  a  subcutaneous  naevus  as  large  as  a 
filbert,  occupying Hheinner  half  of  the  upper  lid,  and  its  entire  thickness.  It 
formed  on  the*  conjunctival  surface  a  soft  purple  prominence,  marked  by  super¬ 
ficial  sulci.  'Through  the  centre  of  this  growth  I  passed  a  seton,  which  was 
followed^by^ptjpfuse  arterial  hemorrhage ;  pressure  soon  stopped  it.  The  seton 


1  [ Treatise ,  p.  185.] 
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was  taken  out  at  the  end  of  a  week.  The  increase  of  the  naevus  was  arrested; 
but  when  the  patient  left  town,  at  the  end  of  five  or  six  weeks,  its  size  was  not 
diminished.  This  operation  was  performed  in  the  spring  of  1832,  and  I  saw 
the  patient  again  last  autumn  (1839).  The  disease  had  entirely  disappeared, 
and  the  only  trace  of  the  operation  was  a  slight  tuck  of  the  integument  not 
noticeable  on  superficial  inspection. 

In  newly-born  children  I  have  frequently  seen  red  marks,  sometimes  of  con¬ 
siderable  extent,  on  the  lower  part  of  the  forehead,  eyebrows,  and  eyelids.  The 
skin  deviates  from  its  normal  state,  merely  in  this  circumstance  of  redness, 
which  is  owing  to  an  unusual  development  of  its  minute  vessels.  Sometimes 
the  colour  becomes  faint,  or  even  disappears,  while  it  is  augmented  to  a  bright 
scarlet  tint  on  crying  or  holding  the  breath.  No  surgical  treatment  is  required 
as  the  preternatural  colour  gradually  goes  olf.  Still,  for  some  years,  the  ori¬ 
ginal  situation  of  these  marks  is  rendered  visible  when  the  vessels  are  dis¬ 
tended,  as  by  crying.  If  it  should  be  necessary  to  adopt  some  local  treatment, 
to  satisfy  the  minds  of  parents*  the  red  parts  may  be  occasionally  wetted  with 
an  evaporating  lotion  of  rose-water  with  some  alcohol ;  or  an  astringent  might 
be  tried,  such  as  a  solution  of  alum. 

Encysted  tumours  are  met  with  not  unfrequently  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  eyebrow  and  lids.  They  may  be  situated  under  the  skin,  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  body,  and  may  be  removed  by  operation  in  the  usual  way. 

Another  description  of  these  swellings  is  found  in  infants  and  young  children, 
most  commonly  near  the  external  canthus,  on  the  neighbouring  surface  of  the 
frontal  bones ;  less  frequently  at  the  internal  or  nasal  end  of  the  eyebrow. 
The  history  given  by  the  mother,  leads  to  the  opinion  that  they  are  congenital. 
The  swelling,  about  the  size  of  a  pea  or  a  horse-bean,  is  a  colourless  elevation, 
with  the  integuments  covering  it  loosely,  so  that  they  can  be  pinched  up  into 
a  fold.  They  increase  in  size,  without  attaining  any  considerable  magnitude; 
I  have,  however,  seen  in  the  adult  a  tumour  of  this  kind,  at  least  an  inch  in 
diameter.  They  must  be  removed,  if  they  cause,  or  are  likely^o  produce  conspi¬ 
cuous  deformity.  On  this  account  their  excision  is  com mon^^ sired  in  females. 
They  are  sometimes  stationary,  when,  if  the  swelling  b^ofijtfioderate  size,  their 
is  no  necessity  for  operation.  I  am  acquainted  wjfrl rar  gentleman,  who  has 
had  through  life  a  larger  growth  of  this  kind ;  it ^^Jmtees  an  unnatural  fulness 
near  the  external  angle  of  the  eye,  and  has^dQbr  been  attended  with  the 
slightest  uneasiness.  Unless  examined  by  th^ftefcfid,  it  might  be  taken  for  an 
unusual  development  of  the  skull.  The  crfsea^consists  of  a  thin  but  compact 
cyst,  with  white  glistening  surface,  contajning^Fat,  sometimes  of  oily  consistence, 
sometimes  firmer,  and  short  hairs  mi^^with  it  in  various  proportions.  Is 
this  admixture  of  hairs,  which  resemnte'  those  of  the  eyebrow  in  length,  to  be 
regarded  as  an  exemplification  of^C|)rinciple  so  often  observed  in  adventitious 
structures,  viz.,  that  they  resegjhnin  nature  that  of  the  textures  in  which  they 
grow,  or  that  of  the  parts  i^6«r  immediate  vicinity  ?  These  cysts,  although 
they  seem  loose  on  extern ^y^amination,  are  placed  under  the  orbicularis,  and 
adhere  more  or  less  irmly  to  the  bone,  which  is  sometimes  indented ;  the 
smooth  lining  of  the^cy^r  and  the  hairs,  would  lead  us  to  consider  these  cysts 
as  cuticular;  we  £hMld  not  have  expected  to  find  such  a  structure  under  the 
muscles.  (Q 

In  all  op^motos  on  this  region,  the  external  incision,  if  circumstances  admit, 
should  be  parcel  to  the  fibres  of  the  orbicularis.  In  the  case  of  these  cysts,  it 
should  aJs(N)e  free,  that  we  may  have  room  enough  to  expose  the  cyst  clearly, 
and^a3»ksect  it  away  from  the  bone,  without  cutting  or  breaking  it.  The  re- 
mnva%0f  the  whole  cyst  must  be  accomplished,  and  especial  care  must  be  taken 
tcQpfect  this  where  it  adheres  to  the  bone.  If  a  portion  of  the  bag  is  left,  the 
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wound  will  not  close;  such  an  occurrence  being  annoying  to  the  patient  and 
discreditable  to  the  operator.  I  saw  a  young  lady,  in  whom  such  a  tumour  as 
those  I  have  described  had  been  removed  from  the  root  of  the  nose,  at  the 
interval  of  the  eyebrows.  She  was  a  handsome  person,  and  had  submitted  to 
the  operation  for  the  removal  of  what  she  deemed  a  blemish,  though  it  must 
have  been  slight,  as  the  tumour  was  inconsiderable.  She  was  much  worse  off 
after  the  operation  than  before;  for  the  wound  did  not  heal;  at  least  it  some¬ 
times  scabbed  over,  and  sometimes  discharged.  A  probe  introduced  into  the 
opening  went  down  apparently  to  the  bone.  Having  learned  the  nature  of  the 
swelling,  and  that  the  operator  had  experienced  unexpected  difficulty  in  sepa¬ 
rating  it  from  the  bone,  I  concluded  that  a  bit  of  the  cyst  had  been  left  behind, 
and,  to  ascertain  that  point,  I  proposed  an  incision,  to  which  the  patient  readily 
assented.  I  found,  closely  adhering  to  the  frontal  bone,  a  small  strip  of  the 
cyst,  conspicuous  by  its  white  glistening  surface,  and  having  a  few  short  hairs 
on  it;  this  was  easily  removed,  and  sound  cicatrization  quickly  followed. 

Mr.  Tyrrell1  recommends  that  these  encysted  tumours  should  not  be  meddled 
with,  when  they  are  attached  to  the  bone,  having  seen  inflammation  with  slough¬ 
ing,  exposure,  and  exfoliation  of  the  bone  resulting  from  such  operations.  I 
have  never  witnessed  anything  of  this  kind. 

The  lids  are  subject  to  the  formation  of  tumours,  which  may  be  called  half- 
encysted,3  containing  a  small  quantity  of  white  milky  matter,  in  an  imperfectly 
formed  cavity.  They  appear  first  as  a  small  smooth  prominence,  with  a  flattened 
surface,  and  a  small  pin-hole  in  its  centre;  they  gradually  increase  in  size  to 
that  of  a  pea,  a  horsebean,  or  the  end  of  the  finger.  Pressure  will  squeeze  out 
a  little  soft  white  matter  from  the  central  opening.  They  sometimes  inflame; 
the  aperture  enlarges,  and  the  cavity  of  the  cyst  is  exposed,  as  an  irregular 
fibrous  surface,  producing  a  copious  discharge,  with  surrounding  inflammation 
and  excoriation.  There  is  generally  more  than  one,  and  often  they  are  numer¬ 
ous  in  both  lids ;  they  are  also  seen  in  other  parts  of  the  face,  but  less  frequently. 
The  easiest  mode  of  removing  them  is  to  split  them  in  two  with  a  small  sharp 
knife;  we  may  then  with  a  forceps  take  hold  of  the  divided  halves,  and  pull 
them  gently  out;  very  little  force  is  sufficient  to  separate  the  loosqraUular  adhe¬ 
sions  of  the  tumour  to  the  surounding  parts.  The  tumour  .jf^Jtebulated  and 
granulated  on  the  surface,  soft  and  whitish,  and  has  a  small^feufy  in  the  centre. 
In  this  mode  of  proceeding,  no  skin  is  removed.  Lay  a  sflVrag  dipped  in  cold 
water  over  the  eye,  and  keep  it  damp;  the  part  healsL@aily,  and  no  mark  is 
left.  If  it  should  have  begun  to  ulcerate,  it  will  bqpsraicient  to  take  a  caustic 
pencil  and  touch  the  exposed  surface;  the  tumtfCralQm  drops  out  in  a  day  or 
two.  Sometimes  it  is  spontaneously  detached  u&dpr  the  inflammatory  action, 
and  the  surface  heals. 

[Mr.  Dalrymple  has  figured  (PI.  Pig.  3,  Pathology  of  the  Human 
Eye)  this  form  of  tumour,  describecLby.Mr.  Tyrrell,  as  glandiform  tumour, 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  portion^^^fivary  gland.  These  tumours  are  placed 
immediately  under  the  skin  of/w<r  eyelids,  and  are  generally  of  a  white  or 
pinkish  colour,  showing  a  sMgMly  glistening  appearance  of  the  white  tumour 
beneath  the  skin.  Mr.  D^l!^?iple  states  that  they  are  albuminous  in  their 
chemical  character,  and  irfgjfr-ucture  resemble  a  pancreatic  gland  on  a  small  scale. 
They  possess  a  very  fe^^p vitality;  and  sometimes,  after  attaining  the  size  of  a 
nut,  the  skin  over^th^m  ulcerates,  and  they  are  discharged  entire.  These  tu¬ 
mours  do  not  aj^^^Ho  possess  any  distinct  cyst  or  capsule,  but  are  very  loosely 
imbedded  in  tbeSmlular  tissue  of  the  lids.  The  treatment  consists  in  passing 


1  Vol.  j. ; 

2  Tkep^r^wtks  are  called  albuminous  tumours  by  Mr.  Mackenzie,  p.  154 ;  glandiform 
tumouzsStyfMr.  Tyrrell,  vol.  i.  p.  469. 
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a  thin  knife  directly  through  the  whole  body  of  the  tumour,  including  the  skin 
at  their  base.  They  are  then  to  be  squeezed,  when  they  readily  turn  out  of 
their  bed  and  are  easily  removed.  The  parts  should  be  covered  with  a  light 
compress,  kept  wet  with  cold  water.] 

Tarsal  Tumours. — These,  which  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  grow  from  the 
tarsus,  to  which  they  firmly  adhere,  and  form  small  external  swellings,  some¬ 
times  reddish  coloured,  on  the  lids.  They  are  covered  externally  by  the  integu¬ 
ments  and  the  fibres  of  the  orbicularis.  They  seldom  grow  larger  than  a  pea 
or  bean,  and  do  not  give  much  trouble,  except  producing  a  sense  of  heaviness 
in  the  lid.  By  inverting  the  lid,  more  particularly  the  upper,  the  part  of  the 
tarsus  from  which  the  tumour  rises  may  be  distinctly  seen ;  the  cartilage  is 
rendered  thin  at  that  part,  so  as  to  show  the  size  and  situation  of  the  base  of 
the  tumour.  The  contents  are  various;  sometimes  there  is  obvious  redness,  and 
the  production  is  inflammatory;  pus  is  contained,  and  the  case  may  be  considered 
as  chronic  abscess  of  the  lid.  Sometimes  there  is  a  glairy  fluid ;  sometimes  a 
soft  vascular  tissue  breaking  down  under  the  probe.  These  swellings  may 
probably  be  diseased  Meibomian  glands.  The  general  rule  given  for  operating 
on  tumours  of  the  lids,  is  to  cut  down  through  the  skin  and  orbicularis,  and 
dissect  them  out.  This  is  a  painful  operation,  and  cannot  be  strictly  executed, 
as  the  basis  cannot  be  insulated  from  the  tarsus;  to  separate  the  tumour  entire, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  cut  through  the  cartilage,  and  thus  make  a  button-hole 
in  the  lid.  However,  this  external  incision  and  dissection  are  unnecessary;  it 
is  sufficient  to  invert  the  lid,  and  to  puncture  the  thinned  portion  of  the  tarsus 
with  a  sharp-pointed  double-edged  knife :  the  pus,  glairy  fluid,  or  whatever  else 
it  may  contain,  escapes;  nothing  more  is  necessary,  the  cavity  contracts,  and 
the  place  soon  heals.1  Supposing  the  tumour  not  to  contain  fluid,  but  to  be  of 
a  vascular  texture,  then  a  second  incision  should  be  made  at  an  acute  angle  to 
the  former,  so  that  a  little  triangular  flap  is  produced,  which  may  be  cut  out 
with  the  scissors;  then  break  down  the  soft  texture  with  a  probe.  In  a  few 
days  a  soft  kind  of  fungus  projects,  which  we  cut  off  with  the  scissors,  and  the 
part  heals. 

Tumours  sometimes  form  upon  the  inner  surface  oJ\tke*eyelid,  just  at  its 
orbital  edge  (Fig.  80),  where  they  are  merely  cover  ^0>y  the  conjunctiva.  If 
we  invert  the  lid,  we  <$i\remove  them  very  easily, 
transfixing  them  wffh0niook  and  drawing  them  out. 
It  is  better  to  do  theseiittle  operations  on  the  inside 
than  on  the  if  we  can;  there  is  less  to  be 

cut  through  arn^ess  risk  of  unpleasant  scar. 

An  induampd  tumour  of  undefined  margin,  occu¬ 
pying  th^rclge  of  the  lid,  is  described  under  the 
n&m&@f]ialazion)  or  grando ,  which  are  the  Greek 
anjiXykm  terms  for  hail;  the  German  gives  it  the 
^spending  name  of  liagelkorn.  It  is  said  to  be 
indurated  remains  of  a  stye,  which  has  not  sup¬ 
purated  regularly ;  hence  it  has  been  called  hordeo¬ 
lum  induratum.  Beer’s  chapter2  on  this  subject  is  a 
most  unfortunate  specimen  of  pathology  and  treatment. 
He  says,  that  tfif^lndurated  stye  may  assume  a  scirrhous  character  in  scrofulous 

1  *n  some  cases>  that  where  the  cyst  was  merely  opened  and  emptied,  that 

it  was  socmjfcefclled  and  the  tumour  reproduced.  To  prevent  this,  we  have  been  for  some 
time  mVhe  nabit  of  exciting  inflammation  in  the  sac  by  irritating  it  with  a  sharp  instru- 
m*»fcv3ryyy  applying  the  sulphate  of  copper  or  some  other  escharotic  to  its  inner  surface 

51a^e  the  obliteration  of  the  cyst. — Editor.] 

Lelire ,  vol.  ii.  p.  139. 


Eig.  80. 
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subjects,  and  that  if  such  persons  should  become  affected  by  any  other  kind  of 
dyscrasia  or  cachexia,  such  as  syphilis,  itch,  gout,  scurvy,  the  complaint  may 
go  on  to  carcinomatous  ulceration.  Rosas1  gives  a  similar  representation.  If 
the  complaint  should  not  be  removed  by  the  farrago  of  applications  recommended, 
extirpation  is  advised.  I  have  never  seen  the  remains  of  a  stye  become  trouble¬ 
some,  nor  found  it  necessary  to  cut  away  such  substances  as  those  described  by 
the  name  of  grando.  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  strange  notion 
that  hordeola  may  be  metamorphosed  into  scirrhus  and  cancer. 


Milium  and  Phlyctemda. — Small  white  tumours  are  sometimes  seen  on  the 
margin  of  the  lids.  They  are  about  equal  to  the  head  of  a  large  pin,  or  they 
may  be  rather  larger.  They  consist  of  a  thin  but  dense  membrane,  containing 
a  soft  white  substance  like  boiled  rice.  They  are  called  milia ;  and  generally 
occur  in  elderly  persons.  They  cause  no  inconvenience,  when  they  remain 
stationary,  and  attain  only  a  limited  size.  When  it  is  wished  to  get  rid  of  them, 
they  are  easily  removed  by  transfixing  them  with  a  hook,  and  cutting  them  out 
with  scissors.  If  they  are  deeply  imbedded,  a  little  nick  may  be  made  on  each 
side  with  the  knife,  before  using  the  scissors. 

The  same  observations  are  applicable  to  watery  vesicles  of  the  ciliary  margin 
( 'phlyctemda ).  I  have  seen  the  edges  of  both  lids  on  each  side  studded  with  a 
mixture  of  these  milia  and  phlyctenulae,  without  any  inconvenience  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  If  patients  should  object  to  the  use  of  knife  or  scissors,  these  cysts 
might  be  got  rid  of  by  puncturing  then  freely,  removing  the  contents,  and 
touching  the  internal  surface  with  nitrate  of  silver. 

Verrucee. — Warts  are  seen  occasionally,  but  not  frequently,  on  the  edge  of 
the  eyelid.  They  may  be  confined  to  the  ciliary  margin,  or  the  integument,  or 
they  may  occupy  both.  They  are  rough  or  fissured  on  the  surface;  sometimes 
of  brownish  colour,  with  short  stiff  hairs;  they  may  be  pedunculated,  or  have 
a  broad  basis.  They  may  be  snipped  off  with  scissors  or  removed  by  ligature; 
and  the  part  from  which  they  have  grown  may  be  touched,  if  necessary,  with 
the  nitrate  of  silver  or  a  particle  of  strong  acid.  V 

H<s  ) 

[Horny  Excrescences  on  the  Eyelids. — Dr.  F.  A.  Ammon  IpIsHwice  observed 
horny  growths  on  the  eyelids.  The  cases  were  as  followa^s^T  stocking-maker, 
forty  years  old,  healthy  and  strong,  had  a  horny  growtluMftree  lines  large,  on 
the  right  upper  eyelid,  a  few  lines  from  its  ciliarXmaft-gin.  It  had  grown 
gradually,  and  turned  downwards.  The  patientpM^ved  that  it  came  from  a 
wart;  and  he  came  to  Dr.  A.  only  because  he  had  lately  often  struck  the  growth, 
and  given  himself  pain.  Dr.  A.  cut  it  off  wfo  scissors,  going  rather  deep  into 
the  healthy  skin,  and  the  wound  bled  coo^mrably  for  some  time.  When  it 


itrate  of  silver,  and  in  twelve  days  it 
apsed,  and  the  disease  has  not  reap- 


had  ceased  bleeding  it  was  touched  with 
was  completely  healed.  Two  years  ha 
•peared.  . 

The  most  accurate  examinati  disinfected  nothing  more  than  that  the  horn 
was  a  dark  cartilage-like  sid*st@e,  uniform  from  its  apex,  and  consisting  of 
several  close  lamellae.  Whs^e^t  was  connected  with  the  skin,  there  was  seen 
an  intermediate  substar^c<gjike  a  thickened  cutaneous  gland. 

In  the  second  case,  D§y&.  observed  the  disease  in  a  woman  fifty  years  old, 
who  had  ceased  mensAuJlting  for  some  time,  and  had  had  warts  on  many  parts 
of  her  body  succtss&fo^y,  which,  however,  were  always  removed  by  the  remedies 
she  applied.  a  wart  on  the  left  upper  eyelid,  a  horny  excrescence  had 

gradually  for Aed/  which  was  upwards  of  four  lines  high,  inclined  to  one  side, 

1  Harfdbuckf'v ol.  ii.  \  209.  Juengken  states  that  cancer  of  the  eyelids  mxy  arise  from 
chalaziofcV  warts  badly  treated. — Hanclbuch ,  p.  603. 
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and  smaller  at  its  apex  than  at  its  base.  It  gave  no  pain,  but  it  often  itched, 
and  when  the  woman  scratched  it,  it  bled.  Dr.  A.  extirpated  it  with  scissors, 
and  it  has  not  been  reproduced. 

As  far  as  Dr.  A.  knows,  among  the  cases  of  horny  excrescences  described  by 
authors,  there  is  none  of  a  cornu  cutaneum  of  the  eyelids. — Monatschrift , 
July,  1840.] 

Pediculi  ciliorum ,  PJitheiriasis. — Foreign  writers  speak  of  lice  found  on  the 
cilia,  and  occasioning  ulceration  of  the  lids,  or  even  external  ophthalmia.  A 
child  came  to  the  London  Ophthalmic  Infirmary,  complaining  of  the  eyes  being 
sore,  and  that  they  itched.  I  looked  at  the  eye,  which  did  not  appear  diseased; 
but  I  thought  that  the  cilia  were  thick,  and  I  found,  on  a  closer  examination, 
that  there  was  an  infinite  number  of  pediculi  sticking  over  the  hairs.  I  ordered 
the  free  application  of  the  citrine  ointment,  and  wished  to  see  its  effect;  but 
the  mother,  who  came  with  the  child,  was  not  pleased  at  learning  the  nature  of 
the  complaint,  and  did  not  bring  the  child  back  again.  The  mother  and  child 
were  clean  in  person  and  dress,  and  of  respectable  appearance.  I  have  seen 
these  vermin  on  the  eyelashes  in  one  other  instance  only.  In  general  appear¬ 
ance  they  resemble  the  crab-lice  {pediculi  pubis)  more  than  those  of  the  head.1 

Loss  of  the  eyelashes  may  occur  spontaneously;  at  least  without  inflamma¬ 
tion.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  subject  at  p.  189. 
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SECTION  I.— WOUNDS  OF.  THE  GL 

The  general  principles  of  treatment  are  the  same  wounds.  They  com¬ 

prise  the  removal  of  extraneous  substances,  keepmtLrhe  edges  of  the  wound  in 
apposition,  and  the  employment  of  such  local  ^^fgeneral  means  as  are  best 
calculated  to  prevent  or  lessen  inflam mation.^YKese  are  repose  of  the  injured 
part,  and  the  protection  of  it  from  all  causes  At  excitement;  rest  of  the  body 
generally,  when  the  organ  is  importantCaNfcne  mischief  considerable;  evacua¬ 
tion  of  the  alimentary  canal  in  the  fkstNmstance,  and  maintaining  its  regular 
action  subsequently;  a  mild  and  umjxbixing  diet.  The  great  importance  of  the 

plmation,  require  that  these  circumstances 
*  the  eye  and  its  appendages,  more  carefully. 


part,  and  its  susceptibility  of  ip 
should  be  attended  to,  in  wounj 
than  in  many  other  instane^C 

Conjunctiva. — SligtfTiiiJuries  of  the  membrane,  such  as  rubbing  by  the  end 
of  a  finger  or  the  eclgeuf  a  hat,  the  wounds  of  scarification,  or  in  removing  a 

1  Demours  stat^s^hat  neither  he  nor  his  father  had  ever  seen  lice  on  the  cilia.  Traite 
des  Maladies  desQ^tx,  tom.  i.  p.  81.  Scarpa  says  that  he  had  seen  one  instance,  and  that 
the  pediculjjVh^  only  discovered  by  examining  the  roots  of  the  eyelashes  with  a  power¬ 
ful  lens.  had  occasioned  an  obstinate  affection  of  the  eye,  which  was  speedily 

removech  b^ipplying  mercurial  ointment  to  the  eyelids  and  eyebrow.  He  observes  that 
*"'Vhe  same  sort  is  mentioned  at  the  end  of  Guillemeau’s  Treatise  on  Diseases  of 


o; 


t&e  and  that  similar  cases  are  related  in  the  24tli  volume  of  Corvisart’s  Journal , 
cust,  1812.  Treatise,  &c.  translated  by  Briggs.  Ed.  2,  p.  113. 
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pterygium,  are  unimportant,  and  require  only  the  simplest  management.  A 
considerable  laceration  of  the  membrane,  if  accompanied  with  separation  of  the 
edges,  might  require  a  fine  ligature,  and  greater  care  to  guard  against  the 
occurrence  of  inflammation. 

Ecchymoses  of  the  Conjunctiva ,  Accidental  and  Spontaneous. — External 
violence  may  occasion  rupture  of  vessels  and  consequent  effusion  of  blood  into  ' 
the  submucous  cellular  tissue.  The  membrane  presents  a  discoloration,  of 
light  or  deeper  tint,  as  if  blood  were  injected  into  its  texture;  and  the  quantity 
may  be  sufficient  to  raise  it  from  the  subjacent  parts.  The  tint  is  at  first  a 
bright  red,  and  it  gradually  becomes  a  deep  brownish-red  ;  the  more  superficial 
the  effusion,  and  the  smaller  in  quantity,  the  more  vivid  is  the  colour ;  when  it 
is  deeper-seated  and  abundant,  the  part  has  a  dark  liver  colour. 

This  conjunctival  ecchymosis  may  be  produced  b}r  violent  efforts,  as  in 
coughing,  and  it  sometimes  comes  on  spontaneously.  The  patient  is  frightened 
when  he  sees  the  eye  discoloured;  and  the  appearance  may  puzzle  a  surgeon 
not  conversant  with  the  phenomenon. 

Ecchymosis  is  distinguished  from  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  by  the 
entire  absence  of  distended  vessels,  of  pain,  and  all  other  inflammatory  symp¬ 
toms;  and  by  the  uniform  dark  reddish-brown  tint  of  the  discoloration,  which 
continues  to  the  edge  of  the  cornea,  and  there  terminates  abruptly.  The 
absorbents  will  remove  the  effused  blood  in  a  week  or  two;  and  I  am  not  aware 
that  its  appearance  can  be  materially  accelerated  by  surgical  treatment.  The 
application  of  cold  may  be  resorted  to  at  first ;  and  then  a  weak  solution  of 
sulphate  of  zinc  may  be  used  as  a  colly rium.  I  never  saw  the  discoloration 
last  long,  nor  lead  to  unpleasant  consequences.  It  may  occur  in  conjunction 
with  more  serious  injury  to  the  globe ;  but  when  it  exists  alone,  it  requires  no 
further  treatment  than  what  I  have  specified. 

Wounds  of  the  Globe. — Its  delicate  organization,  vascular  and  nervous  struc¬ 
ture,  and  great  sensibility,  render  it  liable  to  inflammation ;  consequently 
wounds  inflicted  on  it  are  dangerous.  Surgical  operations,  wbkm  are  executed 
with  the  sharpest  and  smoothest  instruments,  and  performe<*K^itl*  the  greatest 
care  and  gentleness  on  persons  carefully  prepared  by  prej  d®  "attention  to  diet 
and  medicine,  often  excite  serious  inflammation ;  we  capjpt,  therefore,  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  violent  and  destructive  disturbance  cautfS^by  wounds  made  with 
rough,  ragged,  or  blunt  bodies,  inflicted  violence,  aJSQra  subjects  in  a  state  of 
body  favourable  to  inflammation. 

The  extent  of  the  wound,  the  amount  oLvfl^nce,  and  the  state  of  the  con¬ 
stitution,  are  the  circumstances  of  chief  importance  in  determining  the  degree 
of  inflammatory  reaction.  Small  wounds, VgUntly  inflicted,  are  not  dangerous ; 
such  as  the  wound  of  the  cornea  in  ke^onyxis,  and  in  the  evacuation  of  the 
aqueous  humour,  and  the  puncture  oQke  tunics  in  depression.  Larger  wounds, 
such  as  the  section  of  the  coi;  ^extraction,  when  gently  inflicted,  often 

cause  no  inflammation.  The^Jy  smallest,  when  violent,  are  attended  with 
great  danger,  from  lacerati^  gf  Ahe  delicately  organized  part  and  concussion  of 
the  nervous  structure.  I  w  complete  amaurosis  caused  by  a  single  small 
shot,  which  struck  thesjfeotic  obliquely  and  did  not  enter.  The  state  of  health 
at  the  time  of  the  oc^frpence  is,  however,  in  most  cases,  a  matter  of  more  con¬ 
sequence  than  thc^fent  or  manner  of  the  injury  :  in  an  individual  of  full 
habit,  or  one  w&^^eirculation  is  habitually  excited  by  indulgence  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ments  of  the  t^e,  or  whose  health  is  disturbed  by  disorder  of  the  digestive 
functions,  sL&lit  injuries  may  excite  considerable  inflammation ;  while  under 
opposheN^umstances,  we  are  sometimes  surprised  to  see  how  much  violence  is 
inflicted^with  impunity  on  this  delicate  organization. 
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In  consequence  of  the  serious  infkmmation  they  so  often  excite,  inflammation 
affecting  the  interior  of  the  organ,  penetrating  wounds  of  the  globe,  that  is, 
such  as  pass  through  the  cornea  or  sclerotica,  must  always  be  deemed  important 
cases.  The  patient  should  remain  quiet,  and  the  wounded  organ  must  be  kept 
perfectly  at  rest ;  the  alimentary  canal  should  be  effectually  cleared,  and  low 
diet  strictly  enjoined.  If  the  individual  be  young  and  robust,  or  of  full  habit, 
or  if,  from  any  other  circumstances,  considerable  inflammation  may  be  expected, 
a  full  bleeding  from  the  arm  should  take  place;  supposing  the  propriety  of  this 
treatment  to  be  doubtful,  it  will  be  safer  to  bleed  than  to  omit  it,  taking  a 
moderate  quantity,  and  observing  the  effect  on  the  circulation.  In  a  child, 
leeches  should  be  applied  to  the  eyelids;  from  four  to  six  or  eight.  If  blood 
should  not  be  taken  soon  after  the  accident,  the  patient  must  be  closely  watched, 
and  bleeding,  cupping  on  the  temple,  or  leeching  be  resorted  to,  as  soon  as  pain 
comes  on  in  ‘  the  part.  The  cupping  or  leeches  must  be  repeated  until  all 
uneasy  sensation  shall  have  subsided. 

Extraneous  substances  are  to  be  removed,  if  there  should  be  any  such  in 
the  wound.  This  rule,  however,  is  not  absolute.  The  point  of  a  cataract-knife 
was  broken  off  in  the  operation,  and  remained  in  the  anterior  chamber,  from 
which  it  soon  disappeared  without  any  injurious  consequences  to  the  organ.  I 
have  seen  this  take  place,  and  think  it  better  to  leave  a  minute  particle  of  steel 
in  the  anterior  chamber,  than  to  persevere  in  attempts  at  removing  it,  if  it 
should  not  come  out  easily. 


Cornea. — I  saw  considerable  uneasiness,  which  lasted  for  two  or  three  days, 
from  a  small  and  just  perceptible  scratch  of  the  cornea,  by  the  sharp  finger-nail 
of  an  infant. 

[We  have  seen  several  cases  of  this  kind,  and  as  the  irritation  was  much 
greater  than  might  be  anticipated,  and  considerable  alarm  for  the  safety  of  the 
eye  excited,  it  may  be  interesting  to  state  that  in  every  instance  recovery  took 
place  in  a  few  days.  The  only  application  required  was  a  small  compress  kept 
wet  with  cold  Vater.] 

A  cab-driver  received  a  smart  blow  on  the  eye,  with  tho^ksh  of  a  whip,  and 
came  to  me  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  a  day  or  two  after,' w^n)  slight  redness  of 
the  sclerotica,  partial  nebulous  opacity  of  the  cornea,  s^impaired  vision.  By 
"bleeding,  leeching,  and  blistering,  the  opacity  wa^*^hisipated,  and  sight  com¬ 
pletely  restored  in  a  week. 

Walther  mentions,  in  his  interesting  tractS^flypopyon,  the  numerous  cases 
of  that  affection,  which  occur  every  year  itrJp^aria,  during  harvest,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  wounds  of  the  cornea.  The  Ag&prers,  who  pursue  their  occupation 
with  the  body  bent  forwards,  often  ree^fce  injuries  in  the  eye  from  the  ears  or 
blades  of  the  corn.  They  are  robust  wn,  and  generally  predisposed  to  inflam¬ 
mation  by  their  laborious  exertigi0pnder  a  hot  sun,  and  the  fuller  diet  and 
greater  supply  of  beer  and  branqVwhich  they  are  enabled  to  procure  at  that 
time.  The  injury,  in  generid,  is  merely  a  slight  scratch  of  the  cornea.  They 
pursue  their  labours  and  na^wid  drink  as  usual,  either  neglecting  the  eye,  or 
irritating  it  by  some  ^opulm:  and  inappropriate  remedy.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  season  patients  wero^seen  with  small  abscesses  of  the  cornea;  then  they 
came  with  matterq&jfjie  anterior  chamber ;  and  after  a  still  longer  time,  others 
presented  thems^Rp  with  the  cornea  destroyed  by  suppuration,  with  the  cham¬ 
bers  full  of  matter,  or  the  globe  burst.  Walther  found  that  in  the  Isar  dis¬ 
trict  alon^®m  fifty  to  sixty  eyes  are  annually  lost  in  this  way  during  the 
harvest.! 

WqjtoIs  of  the  cornea  produced  by  particles  of  metal,  or  other  minute  sub- 
rV  1  Merlcwiirdige  Heilung  eins  Eii-erauges,  &c.  second  edition,  p.  25-27. 
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stances,  cause  different  degrees  of  inflammation  in  different  individuals.  In 
some  cases  there  is  neither  local  disturbance  nor  uneasiness ;  at  least,  nothing 
more  than  mechanical  irritation  on  motion ;  while  in  others,  where  the  person 
is  of  full  habit,  or  continues  laborious  exertion,  especially  under  exposure  to 
heat,  and  combined  with  free  drinking,  severe  inflammation  of  the  cornea, 
sclerotica,  and  interior  chamber  generally,  with  hypopyon,  may  be  the  result. 
When  such  inflammation  begins,  a  pink  zone  is  first  seen  in  the  sclerotic,  round 
the  cornea ;  this  redness  becomes  deeper  and  more  extensive ;  the  cornea  loses 
its  transparency,  often  becoming  quite  dull  and  turbid;  it  ulcerates  round  the 
foreign  particle,  which  is  loosened  and  drops  out.  This  state  will  require 
vigorous  antiphlogistic  measures,  and  unless  they  are  of  decided  character  and 
actively  pursued,  suppuration  of  the  cornea  and  extension  of  inflammation  to 
the  chambers  of  the  aqueous  humour  will  result.  ^ 

[The  cornea  is  sometimes  ruptured  by  blows  on  the  eye  with  the  fist  or  some 
projectile,  though  the  sclerotica,  being  less  resistant,  is  more  apt  to  give  way 
from  such  injuries.  A  very  interesting  case  of  laceration  of  the  cornea,  came 
under  our  care  some  years  since.  A  young  mechanic  struck  his  right  eye  with 
his  fist  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  breaking  of  a  cord  which  he  was  drawing 
tight  with  all  his  force.  The  cornea  was  ruptured  about  a  line  from  its  junc¬ 
tion  with  the  sclerotica,  for  nearly  one-third  of  its  circumference.  When  the 
patient  applied  to  me,  a  few  days  after  the  accident,  there  was  some  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  eye  and  a  considerable  staphylomatous  protrusion  of  the  iris.  The 
inflammation  yielded  to  antiphlogistic  treatment,  and  the  protruded  iris  was 
repeatedly  touched  with  solid  nitrate  of  silver,  which  reduced  the  protrusion,  and 
the  patient  recovered  with  but  slight  impairment  of  vision,  though  the  pupil  is, 
of  course,  irregular,  and  there  is  a  dense  white  cicatrix  at  the  seat  of  the 
rupture.] 


Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Anterior  Chamber. — Wounds  of  tha  cornea  may  be 
complicated  by  the  passage  of  extraneous  substances  into  tlm^frlVrior  chamber. 
Such  substances  may  pierce  the  cornea,  without  passing  tha&igh  it,  and  project 
into  the  chamber;  they  may  enter  the  latter  completelpAatl  lie  in  the  bottom 
of  it ;  or  they'  may  stick  in  the  iris.  Serious  inflammsCrKn  is  excited  and  main¬ 
tained  by  their  presence.  The  removal  of  the  for  tady,  which  seems  to  be 
urgently  indicated,  is  not  easy,  especially  in  th^HiSftamed  state  of  the  organ, 
and  requires  incisions  with  other  manipulati^a^Vl^ely  to  aggravate  the  inflam¬ 
mation  and  lead  to  loss  of  sight.  ThusrwVMve  to  choose  between  the  two 
evils,  of  continued  inflammation  from  th^Sresence  of  the  irritating  cause,  or 
danger  to  the  organ  from  the  operation  orfemoving  it.  It  would  be  right  to 
remove  the  foreign  body,  if  its  pre§d0p  should  keep  up  inflammation,  and  we 
are  confident  that  we  can  accomnh^jmne  object.  If  doubt  exists  on  the  latter 
point,  the  attempt  should  no^hl2&atle ;  and  we  must  be  satisfied  with  taking 
the  necessary  measures  to  koe^vbwn  inflammation;  for  foreign  substances  some¬ 
times  become  inclosed  bj^h  fevering  of  lymph,  and  remain  quietly  in  the  eye. 

A  small  shot  penetratod^ftie  upper  lid  and  entered  the  globe.  The  anterior 
chamber  was  full  of  Qjod.  Violent  inflammation  ensued.  When  the  blood 
had  been  absorbeqk-tpeshot  was  seen  in  the  lower  part  of  the  anterior  chamber, 
where  it  becapmpiprftially  inclosed  by  a  whitish  deposit.  Cataract  took  place 
in  this  cas$>^5&  the  opaque  lens  was  subsequently  absorbed.  Vision  was 
nearly  lost^OiVhen  the  case  was  described,  the  shot  had  been  in  the  eye  for 
six  yeai^Awithout  exciting  any  further  mischief  after  the  cessation  of  the 
origi^TySjammation.1 


& 


alomon,  in  Graefe  und  WaltiIer’s  Journal ,  vol.  xiv.  p.  457,  and  tab.  4,  fig.  1. 
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Mr.  Tyrrell  saw  a  small  particle  of  granite,  and  in  two  instances  minute 
portions  of  copper  cap,  thus  encysted.1 

By  making  a  small  incision  near  the  circumference  of  the  cornea/  Mr.  Mac¬ 
kenzie  was  enabled  to  remove  a  fragment  of  brass,  which  had  been  struck  off 
by  a  workman  in  chipping  that  metal,  and  had  entered  the  anterior  chamber 
twelve  days  before.3 

[By  the  same  method  we  removed  a  small  fragment  of  trap-rock,  which  had 
been  projected  by  a  blast  through  the  cornea,  and  had  lodged  in  the  anterior 
chamber,  where  it  had  remained  eleven  days.] 

Professor  Ammon  opened  the  cornea  in  two  cases,  removing  a  piece  of  slate 
which  had  been  driven  into  the  iris,  in  one  instance;  in  the  other,  a  piece  of 
sandy  matter.  Vision  was  entirely  lost  in  the  latter  case.3 

A  piece  oftglass,  two  lines  in  length,  was  removed  from  the  anterior  cham¬ 
ber  at  the  end  of  six  years,  by  Dr.  C.  Jaeger,  of  Vienna.  Great  and  almost 
constant  suffering  had  been  caused  by  its  presence,  and  the  cornea  had  once 
been  opened  for  its  removal  unsuccessfully.  After  the  removal  of  the  foreign 
body,  vision  is  said  to  have  been  nearly  perfect.4 


[When  the  foreign  body  lodged  in  the  anterior  chamber  is  very  small,  it  is 
sometimes  sufficient,  for  its  removal,  to  make  an  incision  of  the  cornea  as  for 
the  extraction  of  cataract,  though  smaller,  when  it  will  be  washed  out  by  the 
gush  of  aqueous  humour  which  takes  place  the  moment  the  incision  is  com¬ 
pleted.  More  generally,  however,  especially  if  it  be  of  any  size,  it  remains,  and 
its  removal  with  the  least  possible  injury  to  the  surrounding  delicate  structures 
is  of  the  utmost  importance.  If  the  body  is  very  flat,  it  may  be  seized  with  a 
pair  of  delicate  forceps,  but  if  cubical  or  round,  it  will  slip  from  the  grasp  of 
such  an  instrument,  and  a  curette,  or  what  we  have  found  to  answer  extremely 
well,  a  small  Anel's  probe,  with  one  end  bent  in  the  form  of  a  small  hook, 
should  be  used. 

As  a  general  rule,  foreign  bodies  in  the  anterior  chamber  should  be  removed; 
but  in  some  cases  this  cannot  be  accomplished  without 
the  organ;  and  under  such  circumstances,  especially  if 
metallic,  we  may  be  satisfied,  as  recommended  by  Mr, 
the  necessary  measures  to  keep  down  inflammatioi 


destruction  to 
be  small  and 
rence,  with  taking 
'he  safety  of  such  a 


wounded  in  his  right  eye, 
ment  penetrated  the  cornea 
at  its  outer  and  lower  part, 


course  is  shown  by  the  following  case. 

A  ladj  twenty  years  of  age,  in  firing  off  a  gui 
by  a  small  portion  of  a  percussion-cap.  Tb  “ 
about  a  line  from  its  junction  with  the  scfieri 

and  passing  upward  lodged  in  the  iris,  afaS^t  a  line  from  its  pupillary  margin. 

Two  days  afterwards  (Sept.  20,  184&^he  patient  came  to  town  and  placed 
himself  under  my  care.  His  eye  w^considerably  inflamed,  but  not  painful; 
the  transparency  of  the  cornea  wdQWpaired ;  the  color  of  the  iris  was  changed, 
and  the  fragment  of  percuss^tav^xould  be  indistinctly  seen  adhering  to  the 
last-mentioned  part. 

Antiphlogistic  measui^s  e  resorted  to,  consisting  of  venesection,  which  was 
several  times  repeated,  saline  purgatives,  diet,  and  nitrous  powders,  the  latter 
being  given  for  the^^Sjt}r  of  the  iris,,  so  as  to  produce  ptyalism. 

Under  this  tre^Cm^nt,  by  the  1st  of  October  the  inflammation  was  entirely 


1  Yol.  i.  2  Practical  Treatise ,  p.  367. 

3  J3eobachmM$h  iiber  das  Eindringen  fremder  Korper  in  die  vordere  Augen  Hammer,  in  die 
Iris ,  CorncX  wm  Conjunctiva  Corneas;  in  the  same  Journal ,  vol.  xiii.,  with  figures  repre- 
sentiimA^Vyes  and  the  foreign  bodies.  Colored  representations  of  the  first  case  are 
als(^iw^)irrthe  Klinische  Darstellungen ;  p.  i.  tab.  14,  figs.  1-3 
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wlmon’s  Zeitschrift,  vol.  iii.  p.  103. 
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subdued;  the  cornea,  except  at  the  seat  of  the  cicatrix,  had  entirely  recovered 
its  transparency ;  the  iris  had  resumed  its  natural  colour,  except  at  the  point  to 
which  the  foreign  body  was  attached,  and  where  it  was  paler  and  evidently  ad¬ 
herent  to  the  anterior  capsule  of  the  lens,  rendering  the  pupil  slightly  irregular. 
The  fragment  of  the  capsule  could  be  distinctly  seen;  it  was  angular,  about  a 
line  in  its  greatest  extent,  and  presented  the  characteristic  colour  and  bright 
lustre  of  copper.  Vision  was  as  perfect  with  this  as  with  the  other  eye.  On 
the  8th  of  October,  he  went  home  to  the  country;  promising  to  return  should 
there  be  any  recurrence  of  inflammation. 

I  did  not  see  him  again  until  Jan.  1844,  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  after  the 
injury,  when  he  informed  me  that  he  had  not  experienced  any  ill  effects  from 
the  presence  of  the  foreign  body  in  his  eye,  and  that  his  sight  was  unimpaired. 
A  small  dark  spot  on  the  iris  is  the  only  trace  now  to  be  discovered  of  the 
fragment  of  copper,  it  having  been  either  encysted,  or  more  probably  oxidized 
and  the  greater  part  absorbed.] 


Gunshot  injuries  of  the  eye  are  generally  attended  with  the  passage  of  a 
foreign  body  into  the  organ.  If  a  small  shot,  penetrating  the  external  covering, 
passes  deeply  into  the  globe,  loss  of  sight  may  be  expected.  Serious  concussion 
is  produced  at  the  time,  usually  with  instant  loss  of  sight ;  severe  internal  in¬ 
flammation  follows. 

A  gentleman  received  a  shot  in  the  left  eyeball,  causing  instant  blindness. 
Severe  neuralgic  pains  came  on  in  a  fortnight,  affecting  the  left  eye  and  head, 
and  influencing  the  right  eye  so  seriously  as  to  interfere  greatly  with  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  it,  and  to  make  him  fear  that  loss  of  sight  would  ensue.  At  the 
end  of  six  years,  the  severity  and  continuance  of  his  sufferings  induced  him  to 
have  the  globe  extirpated,  which  was  done  by  Dr.  Butter,  of  Plymouth.  A 
duck-shot  was  found  in  the  optic  nerve,  close  to  the  retina.1 

Injuries  of  the  eye  by  portions  of  exploded  percussion-caps  are  not  unfrequent. 
The  metallic  particle  is  sometimes  imbedded  in  the  cornea,  when  it  causes  in¬ 
flammation  and  ulceration.  It  thus  becomes  loosened,  and  is  brought  into 
view,  if  it  should  have  been  previously  concealed.  It  shoul^bl  immediately 
extracted. 

Frequently,  it  passes  into  the  anterior  chamber  or  mor^Weeply,  and  excites 


inflammation  which  proves  destructive  to  vision/ 


Mr.  Watson3  mentions  two  cases,  in  which  blii^(j$s  followed  immediately 


pjrMit  wound  of  the  eye. 

injuries  from  cases  which 
of  Mr.  Barton,  of  Man- 


on  accidents  of  that  kind,  though  there  was  no  an 
Mr.  Crompton  has  described,  the  effects  offli 
he  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  ift  th^pra 

Chester.  He  preserved  notes  of  seven  ca^ss^in  each  of  which  the  injured  eye 
was  destroyed;  while  in  one  of  them  tlrn  vraon  of  the  other  eye  was  nearly  lost 
from  sympathetic  inflammation.  In^4@le  cases,  the  fragment  of  the  cap  was 
driven  into  the  posterior  chambe^JOJie  eye;  the  wound  was  a  clean  one  and 
healed  readily,  so  that  the  entn^wof  the  foreign  body  was  not  known  at  the 
time.  The  cases  seemed  to  tfFyeed  favourably  for  a  length  of  time,  varying 
from  a  few  days  to  a  mom  ytmen  violent  inflammation  came  on  with  acute 
pain,  chemosis,  and  hazj^eks’xff  the  cornea.  The  pain  would  subside  and  recur, 

1  London  Medical  Gfzfrik,  vol.  xiii.  p.  888. 


,  in  which  a  fragment  of  percussion-cap,  which  had  penetrated 
the  iris,  was  removed  by  Prof.  N.  R.  Smith,  and  the  sight  pre- 


2  [An  interest^ 
the  cornea  and^r&* 

served,  is  recoS^^by  Prof.  Sewall  in  the  American  Journ.  Med.  Sci.  for  Aug.  1839.  We 
have  met  wi^i  several  accidents  of  this  description,  but  they  are  so  common,  and  the 
>  well  established,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  their  details. 

Y/Jr  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal ,  vol.  xliv.  p.  106. 
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the  eye  continuing  in  a  state  of  chronic  inflammation,  with  loss  of  vision,  in¬ 
jured  health,  and  sympathetic  affection  of  the  other  eye.  The  latter  consisted, 
in  one  instance,  of  iritis  with  closed  pupil.  The  treatment  adopted  by  Mr. 
Barton,  in  order  to  remove  the  painful  affection  of  the  wounded  eye,  and  to 
relieve  the  other  from  injurious  sympathetic  influence,  consisted  in  making  a 
free  incision  of  the  cornea,  as  in  the  operation  of  extraction,  cutting  off  the  flap 
with  scissors,  and  covering  the  eye  with  a  poultice;  within  a  few  days  after  the 
operation  the  foreign  substance  was,  in  all  cases,  discharged  from  the  eye. 1 


[Wounds  of  the  eye  by  projectiles  sometimes  occur,  in  which  it  is  difficult  to 
determine,  especially  if  the  patient  be  not  seen  until  some  days  after  the  acci¬ 
dent,  whether  the  body  has  merely  ruptured  the  coats  of  this  organ,  or  has 
entered  deeply  and  remains  buried  in  the  vitreous  humour.  Several  examples 
of  this  kind  have  come  under  our  observation,  one  of  which  we  will  relate. 

Michael  Mather,  aged  thirty-seven,  engineer,  was  admitted  into  Wills  Hos¬ 
pital  Aug.  16,  1843.  The  patient  states  that  while  at  work  on  the  24th  July, 
repairing  a  locomotive,  in  smoothing  with  a  chisel  and  hammer  a  part  of  the 
engine,  a  piece  of  iron  flew  off  and  struck  his  right  eye.  A  physician  in  the 
neighbourhood  was  called,  who  said  the  fragment  of  iron  was  not  in  the  eye, 
and  this  was  confirmed  by  his  fellow-workmen,  who  asserted  that  they  had  seen 
it  fall  out.  The  wound  extended  from  the  inner  angle  to  the  centre  of  the 
cornea.  Immediately  after  the  accident,  he  was  brought  from  Parkesburg, 
where  the  accident  happened,  to  the  city,  and  entered  the  Pennsylvania  Hospi¬ 
tal,  where  he  remained  under  treatment  for  ten  days;  but  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  becoming  dissatisfied,  he  returned  home.^  On  the  16th  August  he  again 
came  to  the  city,  and  was  admitted  into  the  Wills  Hospital,  under  the  care  of  my 
colleague,  Dr.  Littell.  At  this  time  all  the  tissues  of  the  eye  were  involved 
in  severe  inflammation,  and  active  antiphlogistic  measures  were  adopted  for 
relieving  this  condition.  These  were  only  partially  successful.  The  inflamma¬ 
tion  was  subdued  but  could  not  be  extinguished,  and  relapses  took  place  with¬ 
out  apparent  cause.  On  the  1st  of  October,  when  I  took  charge  of  the  house, 
he  came  under  my  care.  The  history  of  the  case  led  me  to  su^gteqfc  that  the  foreign 
body  was  still  in  the  eye.  This  organ  being  now  entirafcs3*s<Jrganized,  vision 
wholly  extinct,  and  fearing  sympathetic  iritis  in  the  ot^Kfeye,  I  determined  to 
open  the  globe.  With  a  view  of  first  reducing  th^»%xisting  inflammation,  a 
small  venesection  and  a  dose  of  salts  were  directed  Qne  next  day  the  inflamma¬ 
tion  was  so  reduced  by  these  measures  that  tkeSbperation  was  postponed.  A 
few  days  afterwards  the  inflammation  was  a^afoSf  lighted,  and,  some  symptoms 
of  sympathetic  iritis  appearing,  I  deter«Mn&Lfeo  operate  at  once.  Accordingly, 
on  the  10th  October,  I  divided  the  corn^S^s  in  the  operation  for  the  extraction 
of  cataract.  The  iris,  which  was  closadf  and  its  tissue  changed  by  a  profuse 
deposit  of  lymph,  was  then  opene^@ien  a  large  drop  of  pus  appeared.  The 
foreign  body  could  now  be  felk©yi  the  curette,  imbedded  in  the  vitreous 
humour,  and  was  manifestl^vGy  large  to  be  extracted  through  the  opening 
made.  The  flap  of  corneagf^^therefore  removed,  and  an  incision  made  with 
the  scissors,  extending  ^nNffie  cornea  to  the  external  angle  of  the  eye.  The 
foreign  body  was  then^  gtagped  with  a  pair  of  forceps  and  removed,  though  not 
without  difficulty,  feGpthe  mass  of  lymph  which  had  been  thrown  out  around  it, 
and  which  agglutftT&pd  it  to  the  surrounding  parts.  The  patient  at  once  re¬ 
cognized  it  as  /ngEgment  of  the  head  of  the  iron  chisel  which  he  had  been 
using,  and^^^rhe  must  have  struck  off  with  the  hammer.  It  was  of  a  flat- 
~  1  form  with  a  rectangular  base,  two  of  the  sides  being  half  an. 
tie  other  two  seven-twentieths  of  an  inch,  and  its  height  five-twentieths 


tened  pyrai 
inch,  an 4,  ' 


London  Medical  Gazette ,  vol.  xxi.  p.  175. 
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of  an  inch.  It  weighed  fifteen  grains.  The  patient  recovered  without  a  bad 
symptom,  and  he  was  discharged  on  the  28th  of  October. 

The  globe  has  of  course  collapsed,  but  it  is  free  from  inflammation,  and  all 
trace  of  sympathetic  iritis  in  the  other  eye  has  disappeared.  I  have  since  fre¬ 
quently  seen  him,  and  he  inform^  me  that  he  has  had  no  suffering  from  his  eyes 
since  he  left  the  hospital. 

A  case  very  similar  to  the  above  is  related  by  M.  de  Castelnau,  in  the 
Archives  Generates  de  Medecine ,  for  Oct.  1845. 

The  foreman  of  the  iron  works  at  the  Versailles  railway,  a  man  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  was  wounded  in  the  right  eye  on  the  29th  of  June,  1838,  by  a 
piece  of  steel  on  which  the  men  were  at  work,  and  which  had  been  struck  off  by 
a  heavy  hammer.  All  the  symptoms  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  eye  were  imme¬ 
diately  manifested,  accompanied  by  severe  pain  and  instantaneous  loss  of  vision. 
M.  Siciiel,  whom  he  consulted,  found  a  perforation  of  the  cornea,  but  could  not 
discover  the  piece  of  steel;  he  concluded,  therefore,  that  it  had  been  removed, 
and  directed  all  his  attention  to  the  prevention  of  inflammatory  symptoms,  at 
the  same  time  warning  his  patient  that  he  must  not  hope  for  the  restoration  of 
vision.  The  treatment  pursued  was  sufficiently  energetic,  but  the  pain  con¬ 
tinued  very  severe,  accompanied  by  an  effusion  of  the  aqueous  humour,  which 
excoriated  the  cheek.  The  wound  of  the  cornea  not  having  been  cicatrized  at  the 
end  of  a  month,  the  patient  consulted  M.  Carron  du  Villards,  under  whose 
care  it  healed  in  a  few  days.  All  the  severe  symptoms  were  then  gradually 
relieved,  and  the  man  could  resume  his  avocations,  but  the  vision  of  the  injured 
eye,  which  at  first  enabled  him  to  distinguish  light  from  darkness,  gradually 
diminished,  and  was  finally  quite  lost  about  . eighteen  months  after  the  accident. 

Three  years  and  a  half  had  elapsed  when  he  was  seen  by  M.  de  Castelnau; 
lie  was  then  suffering  from  pains  in  the  eye,  which  were  at  first  dull  and  slight, 
but  gradually  became  so  severe  as  at  times  to  prevent  his  sleeping;  the  con¬ 
junctiva  was  rather  red,  and  the  centre  of  the  cornea  presented  a  peculiar 
conoid  appearance,  which  at  once  attracted  M.  de  Castelnau* s  attention,  and 
induced  him  to  ask  whether  the  eye  had  been  struck  by  a  foreign  body.  He 
then  learned  the  preceding  facts,  and  was  informed  that,  from  disappearance 
of  the  block  of  steel  whence  the  piece  had  been  chipped,  it  mu^Shave  been  of 
comparatively  large  size,  unless  it  had  been  broken  into  ai©l  pieces.  The 
cornea  was  quite  opaque,  and  the  eye  shrunk,  as  if  it  had^tep  some  of  its  con¬ 
tents,  vC/ 

A  few  days  afterwards,  the  pain  and  infiammation/Kawng  much  increased,  a 
little  solid  angle  was  seen  projecting  at  the  top  of/firaS^ne  of  the  cornea,  which, 
by  its  hardness,  was  ascertained  to  be  metallic*  VlMs  was  removed  a  few  days 
afterwards,  the  operator  finding  his  chief  diffi&4ty  from  the  adhesions  formed 
by  the  posterior  part  of  the  steel  with  the  intesftr  organization  of  the  eye.  The 
operation  lasted  six  or  seven  minutes,  am  not  very  painful.  There  was  not 
any  attack  of  fever,  nor  increase  of  m©*^fterwards;  but,  on  the  contrary,  all 
the  symptoms  diminished  in  intei^&yand  soon  after  the  man  returned  to  his 
workshop. 

The  foreign  body  was  a  frq^h^rrt  of  iron,  having  the  shape  of  a  regular  tri¬ 
angular  prism,  two  faces  of  wlrhm  being  nearly  equal,  formed  a  right  angle,  and 
all  its  angles  were  exceecM^  sharp ;  it  weighed  fifteen  grains,  and  was  six  lines 
and  a  half  long. 

DivO’Beirne  rebate  (. Dublin  Medical  Press)  a  curious  case,  in  which  a 
small  nail  was  a^&Mitally  driven  into  the  eyeball,  and  lodged  there  for  some 
days.  The  patient/  a  woman,  said  that  while  shaking  a  carpet,  she  felt  some¬ 
thing  sharn  with  force  against  her  right  eye.  She  became  sick  immedi¬ 

ately,  and  sn^Jtly  afterwards  she  found  on  her  apron  a  gelatinous  substance, 
which  is(0pposed  to  have  been  the  lens.  When  admitted  into  the  hospital 
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there  was  so  much  tumefaction  and  ecchymosis  of  the  eye  that  the  cornea  could 
scarcely  he  perceived,  except  at  one  point,  where  there  was  seen  to  be  a  depres¬ 
sion,  from  which  a  bloody  fluid  oozed  out.  There  was  no  appearance  of  any 
foreign  substance  in  the  eye;  and,  indeed,  the  woman  herself  said  that  the  nail 
had  been  found  on  the  carpet.  In  spite  of  the  most  active  antiphlogistic  treat¬ 
ment,  the  inflammation  and  suffering  increased  for  nearly  a  fortnight,  about 
the  centre  of  the  cornea.  Upon  making  a  puncture  there,  a  considerable  quan¬ 
tity  of  purulent  matter  flowed  out  with  decided  relief  to  the  symptoms.  Dr. 
O’B.  while  making  the  puncture,  thought  that  he  felt  the  point  of  his  lancet 
strike  upon  a  hard  substance,  and  therefore  suspected  that  something  was  lodged 
in  the  eyeball.  On  the  following  day  his  suspicions  were  confirmed;  and  he 
then  extracted,  not  without  some  difficulty,  a  flat-headed  nail  of  about  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  inflammation  quickly  subsided,  but,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  sight  of  this  eye  was  irrecoverably  lost.] 

When  the  cornea  is  penetrated,  as  it  is  not  unfrequently,  by  sharp  or  blunt 
cutting  or  pointed  instruments,  or  other  bodies,  the  aqueous  humour  escapes, 
the  cornea  and  iris  coming  in  contact;  but  this  fluid  is  soon  reproduced,  and 
the  corneal  wound  unites  by  adhesion.  When  the  wound  is  large,  prolapsus  of 
the  iris  often  follows;  the  portion  which  thus  escapes  cannot  be  replaced  by 
direct  pressure  with  probe,  director,  or  other  similar  instrument;  at  least,  I 
never  saw  replacement  effected.  When  we  consider  the  irritable  condition  of  a 
wounded  eye,  and  the  spasmodic  action  of  its  muscles,  even  on  mere  exposure, 
by  opening  the  lids,  we  might  expect  increased  suffering  with  risk  of  augmented 
protrusion  from  such  attempts,  which,  if  made  at  all,  must  be  conducted  most 
.  gently  and  cautiously.  If  the  prolapsus  embraced  the  pupillary  margin  or 
*  adjoining  portion,  the  effect  of  belladonna  applied  on  the  brow  might  be  tried; 
the  action  of  this  narcotic  on  the  pupil  might  liberate  the  iris,  if  the  prolapsed 
portion  were  small,  and  not  tightly  embraced  by  the  margin  of  the  wound. 
When  the  iris  protrudes  in  the  operation  of  extraction,  we  can  replace  it  by 
gentle  pressure  and  slight  rubbing  with  the  end  of  the  forefinger  through  the 
closed  lids,  followed  by  exposing  the  organ  to  light,  in  oxd^ro  cause  contraction 
of  the  pupil.  This  plan  might  be  tried  in  the  prolapMs  from  wound.  We 
must  treat  such  cases  on  the  general  principles  alread5^xplained.  I  shall  more 
particularly  consider  prolapsus  iridis  afterwards.^^ 

The  cornea,  and  the  surface  of  the  eye  g^^Cplly,  may  be  injured  by  the 
ignition  of  gunpowder.  Unexploded  gramn^Qariven  into  the  conjunctiva  and 
cornea,  and  are  visible  by  their  dark  colc£  The  advice  usually  given,  of  pick¬ 
ing  them  out,  may  be  followed,  if  thejkcambe  removed  easily.  I  have  seen  a 
few  grains  sticking  in  the  cornea  at^ftme  length  of  time  after  an  accident,  not 
exciting  the  mischief  which  the^re*l3aid  to  cause,  nor  injuring  sight.  Not 
long  ago,  1  saw  a  youth  in  who^^e  globe  was  burst,  and  the  other  eye  much 
hurt,  by  a  gunpowder  expffi^ao^On  the  side  most  seriously  injured,  collapse 
of  the  eyeball,  complete  sj^5^4)^iaron  °f  lids  took  place.  Violent,  inflam¬ 
mation  occurred  in  tk£*apyr  eye,  with  so  much  swelling  of  the  lids  that,  at  the 
end  of  a  few  days,  w\en)I  first  saw  the  patient,  I  could  not  ascertain  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  cori^.^*When  the  lids  could  be  opened,  there  appeared  little 
irregularities  on^fcPsurface  of  the  cornea,  which  I  supposed  to  be  from  grains 
of  powder.  T£)infl  animation  and  irritability  of  the  eye  would  have  entirely 
precluded^Uwtempts  at  removal,  if  I  had  thought  of  making  such  an  attempt. 
When  had  recovered,  slight  nebulous  opacities  remained  in  the  cornea; 

but  I  Mulfl  not  see  any  gunpowder  grains.  The  conjunctiva  oculi  was  partially 
di&pJJrajpd,  and  presented  at  its  upper  part  a  considerable  cicatrix.  From  the 
ydolWce  of  the  explosion,  I  feared  that  amaurosis  from  concussion  of  the  retina 
Id  be  found  to  have  occurred.  Vision,  however,  was  nearly  perfect. 
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Mr.  Mackenzie1  says :  “  I  have  repeatedly  seen  grains  of  powder  propelled 
through  the  cornea  into  the  lens,  so  as  to  cause  cataract.  In  one  case,  a  grain 
of  powder,  propelled  through  the  cornea,  traversed  also  the  lower  part  of  the 
iris,  in  which  it  left  a  considerable  opening,  and,  striking  the  lens,  produced 
cataract.  Gradually,  the  opaque  substance  cleared  away  behind  the  false  pupil, 
and  vision  was  restored.  The  natural  pupil  remained  much  longer  cataractous, 
but  at  length  it  cleared  also.  The  patient  saw  well  with  a  cataract  glass.” 

Metallic  and  other  bodies  driven  with  considerable  force  may  be  imbedded  in 
the  substance  of  the  cornea,  and  excite  more'  or  less  serious  inflammation,  their 
presence  not  being  discovered  till  some  time  after  the  injury.  Careful  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  organ  is  therefore  necessary  where  obstinate  inflammation  follows 
such  an  occurrence.  Mr.  Wardrop2  extracted  a  portion  of  gold  wire,  which 
had  pierced  the  cornea,  and  reached  the  iris,  fourteen  weeks  after  the  accident. 
Serious  and  obstinate  inflammation  had  continued  for  five  weeks  in  this  case, 
and  pain  had  been  kept  up  since.  Complete  recovery  quickly  followed  the 
removal  of  the  irritating  cause.  M.  J.  Cloquet3  removed  a  considerable 
splinter  of  iron  from  the  cornea  at  the  end  of  two  months. 


[I  have  extracted  a  number  of  chestnut-bur  spines  which  had  penetrated  the 
cornea,  six  or  eight  weeks  after  the  accident.  The  subject  of  this  case  was  a 
lad  twelve  years  of  age,  admitted  into  Wills  Hospital,  November  10,  1888. 
He  stated  that,  about  six  weeks  previously,  he  had  been  engaged  with  another 
boy  in  obtaining  chestnuts,  and  whilst  looking  up  a  bur  fell  from  the  -  tree  and 
struck  him  on  the  eye;  some  inflammation  followed,  which,  not  yielding  entirely 
to  domestic  remedies,  and  the  vision  of  the  eye  being  impaired,  his  mother  brought 
him  to  the  hospital.  Fourteen  or  fifteen  spines  of  the  chestnut-bur  were  ob¬ 
servable  in  the  cornea,  through  which  coat  several  of  them  had  penetrated. 
There  was  slight  conjunctival  redness,  but  much  less  than  might  be  supposed 
from  the  presence  of  so  many  irritating  bodies.  With  the  point  of  a  cataract- 
needle,  three  of  the  spines  were  extracted ;  the  eye  then  became  so  irritable, 
and  filled  with  tears,  and  the  bloodvessels  injected,  that  I  thoujlAit  best  to 
desist,  for  the  present,  from  further  efforts.  He  was  orderefl^J^Epsom  gj, 
half  to  be  taken  at  once,  and  the  remainder  the  next  mor|0jg.  Two  days 
afterwards,  the  redness  and  irritability  had  subsided,  andyfQxtracted  two  more 
spines ;  when  I  thought  it  prudent  to  again  desist,  and  were  prescribed  as 
before.  By  pursuing  this  course,  all  the  spines  wereA^nately  extracted.  One 
of  these  spines  penetrated  the  cornea,  and  seem^WUhter  the  iris ;  its  extrac¬ 
tion  was  difficult,  and  I  only  succeeded  after  se  ^£^7  trials.  When  removed,  a 
portion  of  the  aqueous  humour  followed.  TBk  wound  healed  as  kindly  as  any 
of  the  others,  and  it  is  difficult  to  discove^^ie  points  where  the  spines  had 
penetrated.  He  was  discharged  Oetober/p9,  1888,  quite  well. 

Hr.  Krieg,  of  Merseburg,  relates4  aNctirious  case  of  wound  of  the  cornea 
by  the  sting  of  a  bee.  The  subje  case  was  a  man  sixty  years  of  age. 

The  bee  had  stung  him  in  the  G^^e  of  the  cornea,  giving  rise  to  extremely 
painful  inflammation.  Th<v*pS§#cian  who  first  saw  him  professed  to  have 
extracted  the  sting,  but  no  mQ^ls  afterwards  used  were  capable  of  subduing  the 
morbid  excitement  of  tfie(5»^an.  When  Dr.  Krieg  saw  the  patient,  five  weeks 
after  the  accident,  th(>«^!junctiva  -was  greatly  hypertrophied,  and  the  cornea 
covered  with  a  denso^paque  layer  of  membrane.  There  was  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the^J^maal  structures,  also,  fully  participated  in  the  diseased  pro¬ 
cess.  On  clo^s^^examining  the  eye  with  a  magnifying-glass,  a  dark  and 
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slightly  prominent  spot  was  discovered  in  the  centre  of  the  cornea,  around 
which  much  vascular  injection  was  perceptible,  and  from  this  spot  Dr.  Krieq 
extracted  a  long  filiform  body,  the  remaining  part  of  the  sting.  The  inflamma¬ 
tion  soon  began  to  subside,  and  in  a  month  the  cornea  had  partially  recovered 
its  transparency,  but  some  striking  results  became  permanent  in  consequence  of 
the  injury.  The  tint  of  the  iris  had  changed  from  its  natural  grayish-blue  to 
a  perfect  blue,  the  pupil  remained  dilated  and  immovable  on  the  stimulus  of 
light,  and  the  patient,  who,  before  his  accident,  was  obliged  to  use  convex 
glasses,  now  required  one  concave,  being  near-sighted,  on  the  left  side.] 

Sclerotica. — Wounds  of  the  sclerotica  are  not  of  consequence  in  themselves, 
but  they  become  important  from  the  force  which  must  have  been  required  to 
effect  them,  and  from  the  almost  inevitable  participation  of  the  inimediately 
adjoining  internal  tunics.  A  violent  blow  sometimes  bursts  the  sclerotic  coat, 
without  dividing  the  conjunctiva;  the  hard  external  covering  of  the  eye  is 
cracked  by  the  injury,  and  we  see  the  fissure  of  the  sclerotic  through  the  con¬ 
junctiva.  Concussion  of  the  retina,  internal  extravasation  of  blood,  and 
amaurosis,  are  the  almost  invariable  concomitants  of  such  an  injury.  The  prog¬ 
nosis,  therefore,  is  doubtful,  if  not  absolutely  unfavourable  in  such  cases.  The 
result  is  sometimes  more  fortunate  than  we  anticipate. 

Case. — Penetrating  wounds  of  the  sclerotica;  recovery  without  injury  to 
vision. — In  the  month  of  February,  1829,  a  boy,  ten  years  old,  was  brought  to 
me  from  the  distance  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  within  three  or  four  hours 
after  meeting  with  a  wound  of  the  eye.  It  had  been  inflicted  by  a  wooden 
arrow,  armed  with  an  iron  nail,  which,  being  square,  had  been  ground  to  a  point, 
not  very  sharp.  It  had  been  thrown  against  the  eye,  not  shot  from  a 
bow.  The  sclerotica  was  punctured  just  where  the  needle  is  entered  in 
couching;  there  were  two  small  divisions  of  the  membrane,  meeting  at  an 
obtuse  angle.  The  schoolmaster,  who  accompanied  the  patient,  informed  me 
that,  immediately  after  the  accident,  the  pupil  had  been  largely  dilated,  and 
that  the  boy  could  not  see.  The  pupil  was  still  dilated,  mid  vision  very  con¬ 
fused.  I  directed  antiphlogistic  treatment,  with  rest; suspecting  either 
that  the  retina  had  suffered  by  concussion,  or  that  inflammation  of  the  internal 
tunics  would  ensue,  I  gave  an  unfavourable  opinion  probable  result.  The 

patient  was  brought  to  me  again,  at  the  end  of  a  l^Knight ;  he  had  been  kept 
on  low  diet  in  a  darkened  room,  and  leeches  h§d@en  applied  once.  There  had 
been  no  inflammation,  nor  pain.  The  pupjfws  of  its  natural  size,  the  iris 
acted  perfectly,  and  vision  was  good.  TtfemN^as  a  small  transparent  vesicle  in 
the  situation  of  the  wound.  I  saw  thfc  again  in  another  fortnight,  when 
vision  was  perfect ;  the  vesicle  remaipSyv 

Case. — Rupture  of  the  sclerotic with  injury  of  the  iris;  complete  recovery. 
— In  the’ summer  of  1837,  a  clpJMitbout  five  years  old,  was  brought  to  me  at 
St.  Bartholomew’s,  and  attenckpL}^  an  out-patient,  having  received  a  severe  blow 
on  the  right  eye  with  a  st^o^ The  sclerotica  was  ruptured  near  the  margin  of 
the  cornea,  the  woundjx^l^  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  cor¬ 
responding  portion  offth^iris  had  disappeared,  so  that  the  pupil,  opposite  to 
the  wound  in  the  scleWtica,  was  continued  to  the  margin  of  the  cornea.  The 
conjunctiva  was  **^fi{pitly  elevated,  apparently  from  protrusion  of  the  missing 
portion  of  the  The  accident  had  occurred  three  or  four  days  before  the 

case  was  s{&tiGfcid  nothing  had  been  done  for  it.  There  was  no  inflammation 
or  pain  srane  eye,  the  pupil  was  clear,  the  iris  natural,  excepting  the  changes 
already*  mSutioned,  and  vision  seemed  unaffected.  The  case  required  nothing 
fui^h^Nthan  care,  with  a  little  medicine  and  cold  lotion.  The  eye  remained, in 
tiieV&te  described;  and  we  ascertained,  at  some  distance  of  time  from  the 
^ident,  that  vision  was  unimpaired. 
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Wounds  of  the  sclerotica  do  not  unite;  the  fissure  in  the  cases  just  described, 
is  permanent,  and  the  punctured  opening  made  in  depression  of  the  cataract,  is 
equally  so. 

[Dr.  .Bowman  states1,  and  this  concurs  with  our  own  observation,  that 
wounds  of  the  sclerotica  readily  heal  by  the  adhesive  process,  the  cicatrix 
being  semitransparent,  as  in  tendon.] 


Iris. — A  wound  of  the  iris  is  generally  an  important  case;  it  is  a  penetrating 
wound,  and  usually  inflicted  with  violence.  It  may  be  cut  or  torn;  these  inju¬ 
ries  being  generally  complicated,  not  only  with  wound  of  the  cornea,  but  also 
with  injury  of  the  crystalline.  A  simple  division  of  this  part  is,  however,  in 
itself  unimportant.  Although  the  iris,  when  examined  microscopically  after 
a  successful  minute  injection,  seems  to  be  entirely  composed  of  a  vascular  net¬ 
work,  it  does  not  bleed  on  being  cut,  nor  does  a  simple  division  of  it  lead  to 
any  injurious  consequences.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  greatly  irritated  by  pres¬ 
sure.  In  the  natural  state  it  is  unconfined,  freely  moving  in  the  aqueous  humour; 
in  the  condition  of  prolapsus,  the  hard  edge  of  the  cornea  embraces  and  presses 
on  the  neck  of  the  prolapsed  portion,  while  the  external  tumour  is  constantly 
undergoing  friction  from  the  eyelids;  thus  irritation .  is  produced,  which  may 
extend  to  the  whole  globe,  greatly  aggravating  the  sufferings  of  the  patient. 

The  iris  may  be  detached  by  accidental  violence  at  its  ciliary  margin,  thus 
producing  an  artificial  pupil;  according  to  the  extent  of  the  detachment,  an 
alteration  of  figure  in  the  natural  pupil,  a  diminution,  or  complete  closure  of  it 
may  ensue.  This  kind  of  accident  is  accompanied  with  effusion  of  blood  into 
the  anterior  chamber. 

Case. — John  O’ Brian,  forty  years  of  age,  a  blacksmith,  of  robust  frame, 
and  accustomed  to  live  freely,  was  admitted  into  St.  Bartholomew’s  under  my 
care,  on  the  1st  of  December,  1880.  Two  days  before,  as  he  was  breaking  am 
iron-rod  with  a  large  hammer,  a  portion  of  it  about  an  inch  long  was  detached, 
and  struck  him  a  violent  blow  in  the  eye.  He  experienced  great  pain  in  the 
part  after  the  accident,  but  was  relieved  by  keeping  in  bed  the  following  day, 
applying  fomentations,  and  taking  salts,  which  acted  briskly.  X^found  the 
globe  pushed  forwards,  the  conjunctival  and  sclerotic  vessels  i&prfcled ;  the 
anterior  chamber  more  than  half  full  of  blood;  the  iris  dej@hed  from  the 
corpus  ciliare,  at  the  upper  and  outer  part,  to  the  extei^fS^  three  lines,  so 
as  to  form  an  artificial  pupil  of  elliptical  figure;  nn^pahi,  nor  intolerance 
of  light;  incomplete  amaurosis,  so  that  the  divisions/^a  window,  or  a  hand 


srs  even  of  large  print 
section,  an  active  purge, 


held  near  to  the  eye  could  be  seen,  although  ,tl 
could  not  be  distinguished.  I  ordered  a  larg<>v\ 

cold  lotion  to  the  eye,  confinement  to  bed,  aja^Mow  diet.  December  2.  The 
pupil  who  performed  the  bleeding,  finding,  tW  blood  came  very  freely,  al¬ 
lowed  it  to  flow,  until  fifty  ounces  had  begn^ken;  faintness  was  not  produced. 
The  bowels  were  freely  opened.  The  m'tiokt  slept  well  and  feels  much  better 
to-day.  The  vascularity  of  the  eye^Mmished;  vision  is  improved;  the  pulse 
is  eighty,  and  soft;  the  tongue  moj^lvaild  clean.  3d.  Progressive  improvement. 
The  natural  pupil  has  assumen^am^oval  shape  from  the  falling  down  of  the 
detached  portion  of  the  iris,  M*he  blood  is  completely  removed  from  the 
anterior  chamber.  6th.  pain  with  slight  lachrymation  and  intolerance 

of  light;  the  vascularitv6T)the  conjunctiva  is  increased.  Ten  ounces  of  blood 
from  the  temple  by  <j\*|Qhg.  10th.  He  feels  the  eye  quite  well;  the  vision  is 
much  improved,  not  so  good  as  before  the  accident.  The  protrusion  of 

the  globe  has  disappeared,  and  the  iris  has  nearly  resumed  its  natural  situation. 
He  left  the  lmeSftal  a  few  days  afterwards.  I  saw  this  person  in  the  spring  of 
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1832.  His  vision  was  good,  and  ,  the  separation  of  the  iris  was  marked  by  a 
very  narrow  fissure,  which  could  only  be  detected  by  close  inspection. 

Other  instances,  in  which  partial  separation  of  the  iris  from  the  ciliary  liga¬ 
ment,  with  formation  of  a 'new  pupillary  aperture,  was  caused  by  external  injury, 
are  mentioned  in  Chapter  xviii.  Section  iv. 

Case. — Effusion  of  blood  into  the  anterior  chamber  from  a  blow. — A  boy, 
ten  years  of  age,  came  under  my  care  at  St.  Bartholomew's  on  the  18th  of  July, 
1831,  in  consequence  of  injury  to  the  right  eye  from  a  blow  with  a  small  whip. 
He  was  brought  to  the  hospital  two  hours  after  the  accident,  when  the  anterior 
chamber  was  filled  with  blood,  and  there  was  some  redness  of  the  eye.  Twelve 
leeches  were  applied,  and  the  antiphlogistic  treatment  was  adopted  in  other 
respects.  The  blood  had  nearly  disappeared  on  the  evening  of  the  20th.  On 
the  21st,  the  vascularity  of  the  globe  had  increased,  and  the  anterior  chamber 
was  again  filled  with  blood.  (Twelve  leeches;  aperient  medicine.)  22d.  Twelve 
leeches;  absorption  proceeding  rapidly.  23d.  The  effused  blood  entirely  ab¬ 
sorbed,  and  vision  perfect.  He  was  kept  in  the  hospital  till  the  1st  of  August, 
and  was  then  discharged  quite  well. 

A  severe  blow  on  the  eye  may  occasion  excessive  partial  dilatation  of  the  pupil, 
the  iris  being  withdrawn  and  disappearing  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Such 
accidents  are  attended  by  effusion  of  blood  and  impaired  sight.1 

Discoloration  of  the  iris  or  aqueous  humour — with  slight  concussion  of  the 
retina  from  a  blow. — On  the  7th  of  January,  1828,  a  gentleman  received  a 
severe  blow  on  the  left  eye  from  a  piece  of  wood  projected  forcibly  by  the  sud¬ 
den  explosion  of  a  firework;  he  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  circumstance, 
which  did  not  prevent  him  from  joining  in  the  festivities  of  the  occasion — the 
celebration  of  a  birthday.  He  merely  use  dsome  lotion  and  took  a  purgative 
on  the  following  day,  although  sight  was  impaired,  and  a  globe  of  red  appeared 
before  the  eye.  Finding  that  he  grew  worse  instead  of  better,  he  returned  to 
town,  where  I  saw  him  on  the  11th.  There  was  ecchymosis  of  the  conjunctiva 
scleroticse  in  its  whole  extent.  The  iris,  which  is  naturally  blue,  was  of  a  bright 
yellow,  or  rather  yellowish-green ;  the  pupil  just  like  tl^  other,  and  moving 
with  it.  No  pain  in  the  eye  or  head.  No  increased  vas^wity  of  the  conjunc¬ 
tiva;  no  inflammation,  either  of  it,  the  cornea,  or  t7o  inflammation  of 

the  sclerotica,  which  was  carefully  examined  on  aedftwit  of  the  ecchymosis  of 
the  conjunctiva.  He  could  see  objects  and  rec^^ize  persons,  but  could  not 
read  ordinary  print.  (Cupping  on  the  left  temfi^;  active  aperients;  light  diet, 
with  exclusion  of  fermented  liquors;  rest  ofitfh^ye.)  14th.  Cupping  repeated; 
two  grains  of  calomel  night  and  morning?  |  With.  The  calomel  has  been  con¬ 
tinued  to  this  day,  with  occasional  aptoi&rts,  rest,  and  low  diet.  The  mouth  has 
not  been  affected  in  the  slightest  eregfeee.  The  discoloration  of  the  iris  has 
gradually  disappeared,  and  it  mo^s  just  as  well  as  the  other,  He  can  read  the 
smallest  print  with  ease,  andi^slnsible  merely  of  a  slight  dimness,  as  if  he 
looked  through  a  thin  fog.  ^tfh^ecchymosed  blood  is  nearly  absorbed  from  the 
conjunctiva.  September^AS&.  The  appearance  of  the  eye  is  natural;  vision 
is  nearly  if  not  quiteptfPIrat. 

Was  the  cause  oftkr phenomena,  in  this  case,  a  change  in  the  iris,  in  the 
aqueous  humour,  or  nr  the  cornea?  Mr.  Wardrop,  to  whom  I  mentioned  the 
case,  said  that  *kMtad  seen  the  occurrence,  and  had  evacuated  the  aqueous 

o 

1  Such  an  obeying,  caused  by  the  blow  of  a  whip,  is  represented  by  Yon  Ammon,  in  bis 
Klinische'&sSwllungen,  pt.  1,  tab.  14,  fig.  5.  The  iris  has  assumed  a  lilac  colour,  since 
the  acciifemb^and  the  vision  was  but  slightly  injured.  A  similar  opening,  also  caused  by 
the  stoVke of  a  whip,  is  delineated  by  Mr.  Wardrop,  Essays ,  pi.  10,  fig.  2.  Sight  was  not 
in^p^nbi  this  case. 

v  li^instance  of  the  kind  has  been  figured  by  Mr.  Wardrop,  pi.  10,  fig.  3. 
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lmmor,  when  the  natural  appearance  of  the  iris  returned.  The  only  circum¬ 
stance  which  renders  this  explanation  doubtful,  is,  that  the  chamber  cleared 
first  at  the  centre,  and  then  gradually  towards  the  circumference.  When  the 
principal  portion  of  the  iris  had  appeared  of  its  natural  colour  for  some  days,  a 
little  yellowness  was  still  visible  towards  each  angle  of  the  eye.  In  a  similar 
case,  which  was  under  my  care  in  St.  Bartholomew's,  the  discoloration 
disappeared  spontaneously. 


Wounds  of  the  choroid  and  ciliary  body — hemorrhage. — If  a  penetrating 
wound  of  the  globe  takes  place  behind  the  cornea,  the  ciliary  body  or  choroid 
coat  will  probably  suffer,  wounds  of  those  parts  will  be  attended  with  extrava¬ 
sation  of  .blood  into  the  chambers  of  the  eye,  both  anterior  and  posterior.  It 
has  been  recommended  to  open  the  anterior  chamber,  in  order  to  let  out  the 
coagulated  blood,  and  prevent  further  effusion.  This  is  totally  unnecessary, 
since  absorption  is  very  active  in  this  chamber,  and  the  blood  will  be  removed 
in  a  few  days.  I  have  seen  it  disappear  in  twenty-four  hours.  Such  a  wound 
in  the  cornea  is  not  only  altogether  unnecessary,  but  must  be  injurious,  adding  to 
the  local  injury,  already  considerable,  and  increasing  the  chances  of  inflamma¬ 
tion  by  the  exposure  of  the  chambers.  The  blood  does  not  mix  with  the 
aqueous  humour  or  render  it  turbid,  but  it  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  anterior 
chamber  and  there  remains,  and  in  two  instances  I  found  that  it  retained  its 
fluidity,  so  that  the  level  was  altered  on  inclining  the  head  to  one  side ;  but 
whether  this  is  always  the  case  I  do  not  know.  This  effusion  of  blood  into  the 
anterior  chamber  is  not  in  itself  a  matter  of  consequence;  but  it  shows  that 
considerable  violence  has  been  inflicted  on  important  textures. 

We  sometimes  see  effusion  of  blood  behind  the  iris;  altering  the  colour  of 
the  pupil  and  making  it  visibly  red  in  a  good  light ;  this  must  always  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  very  unfavourable  appearance,  indicating  that  the  injury  extends 
to  the  central  and  most  important  parts  of  the  eye.  Best,  cold  applications, 
and  antiphlogistic  treatment  are  proper  where  blood  has  been  effused  before  or 
behind  the  iris.  After  it  had  been  speedily  and  completely  absorbed  under 
such  management,  I  have  seen  a  renewal  of  effusion  in  consequ^4  of  prema¬ 
ture  exertion.  3^  * 

When  the  ciliary  body,  or  choroid  coat  is  injured,  as>*M$sually  the  case 
when  the  sclerotica  is  ruptured,  the  pupil  exhibits  a  remaffi^Dle  change,  which 
must  be  referred  to  the  partial  injury  of  the  ciliary  nc^@necessarily  attendant 
on  such  an  accident.  As  these  nerves,  which  suppbcvbe  iris,  run  between  the 
sclerotic  coat  and  choroid,  they  must  suffer  wmem ^ose  tunics  are  injured. 
Thus  the  iris  is  partially  paralyzed,  the  portion  ^fplied  by  the  injured  nerves 
being  contracted  to  the  utmost,  and  sometim&9&vren  disappearing,  and  the  pupil 
exhibiting  a  corresponding  partial  dilatationN*^ 

When  the  sclerotica  has  been  injure^Jfcar  the  ciliary  body,  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  the  iris  is  attended  with  a  dadtwloured  bulging  of  the  former  mem¬ 
brane  under  the  conjunctiva,  prohjm^produced  by  a  prolapsus  iridis  in  that 
situation.  Such  a  case  has  beemH&ured  by  Yon  Ammon.1 

The  lens  and  its  capsule  a^fj^quently  injured,  when  the  cornea  and  iris  are 
punctured  by  sharp  instrujnelWs.  As  the  wound  is  penetrating,  and  necessa¬ 
rily  inflicted  with  more  4g™s  violence,  the  case  is  always  important. 

Mr.  Travers  sawj (mm  a  severe  blow  on  the  eye,  suppuration  within  the 
capsule,  which  pi^g^d  through  the  pupil  in  a  globular  form,  filled  with  pus. 
Absorption  tool^SSSbe  under  the  use  of  mercury,  and  the  case  ended  in  a  con¬ 
tracted  pupil  olosHa  by  opaque  capsule,  and  adhesion  of  the  iris  to  the  cornea.2 

We  find^^ariably,  that  the  lens  becomes  opaque  when  it  or  its  capsule  is 

1  Klij^^e  Darstellungen,  pt.  1,  tab.  14,  fig.  7.  2  Synopsis ,  p.  206. 
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wounded,  and  the  slightest  mechanical  injury  is  sufficient  to  produce  that  effect, 
such  as  a  puncture  of  the  part  with  the  finest  needle.  By  introducing  such  a 
needle  through  the  centre  of  the  cornea  and  the  pupil,  cataract  might  be  artifi¬ 
cially  produced  without  any  other  injury  to  the  organ,  without  inflammation, 
and  possibly  without  any  appearances  from  which  the  manoeuvre  could  be  dis¬ 
covered.  It  has  been  said  that  soldiers  have  had  recourse  to  this  proceeding 
in  order  to  obtain  their  discharge  from  the  army.  We  cannot  explain  how  or 
why  wounds  of  the  lens  and  capsule  should  thus  invariably  produce  cataract.1 
We  can  trace  no  vessels  into  the  lens  from  its  capsule;  its  ordinary  nutrition 
is  a  problem  to  us,  and  we  are  equally  in  the  dark  respecting  its  changes  from 
accident  or  disease.  The  alteration  in  question  is  independent  of  inflammation; 
for  it  will  occur  before  inflammation  comes  on,  or  even  when  it  does  not  take 
place  at  all. 

Traumatic  cataract ,  as  it  is  technically  called,  takes  place  under  various 
circumstances;  1st.  Simple  puncture  of  the  lens  through  the  cornea  and  the 
pupil;  2d.  Laceration  of  the  capsule,  with  protrusion  through  the  opening 


3  From  trials  on  animals,  made  by  Dr.  Dieterich,  it  seems  probable  that  the  state¬ 
ment  in  the  text  respecting  the  invariable  occurrence  of  cataract  after  wounds  of  the  lens 
and  capsule,  is  not  correct.  He  instituted  an  extensive  series  of  experiments  on  dogs,  in 
competition  for  a  prize  offered  by  the  medical  faculty  of  Tubingen,  and  published  the 
results  as  his  inaugural  dissertation,  in  1824;  of  this,  there  is  a  copious  abstract  in  the 
Archives  Generates  de  Medecine ,  Oct.  1826.  He  wounded  the  anterior  portion  of  the  crys¬ 
talline  capsule  with  a  cataract-needle,  in  various  manners,  thirty-six  times.  Opacity  of 
the  lens  followed  in  one  case  only,  probably  from  its  having  been  unintentionally  wounded. 
The  capsule  also  retained  its  complete  transparency,  and  the  wounds  in  it  healed,  even 
when  it  had  been  divided  transversely,  without  leaving  a  cicatrix. 

He  punctured  the  posterior  portion  of  the  capsule  seyen  times;  lenticular  cataract  re¬ 
sulted  only  in  one  instance;  but  the  last-mentioned  effect  took  place  in  eleven  out  of 
twelve  experiments  of  incision  of  the  capsule.  Wounds  of  the  posterior  capsule  were  not 
followed  by  opacity  of  that  membrane.  The  punctures  healed  with  difficulty,  and  inci¬ 
sions  did  not  unite  at  all. 

In  seventeen  experiments,  the  anterior  portion  of  the  lens  was  punctured.  No  visible 
change  occurred  in  the  eye  in  twelve  of  these ;  in  three,  lenticularteataract  occurred,  and 
in  two,  violent  internal  ophthalmia.  Of  nine  instances,  in  wliich^jifewion  was  made  into  the 
interior  part  of  the  lens,  four  were  not  followed  by  any  morM^J^hange, 
others,  where  the  wounds  were  deeper,  cataract  ensued, 
on  its  posterior  surface,  were  not  followed  by  cataract 
anterior  or  posterior  part,  when  not  accompanied  with 
in  the  eye.  In  va  few  days  they  were  completely  kefr 
of  the  lens  were  constantly  followed  by  cataract/ifc 


,  while  in  the  five 
Sfoj^rficial  injuries  of  the  lens, 
8*uch  wounds,  whether  of  the 
uacement,  produced  no  change 
*  Wounds  extending  to  the  centre 
Ts,  and  inflammation  of  the  globe. 


^placed,  three  were  not  followed  by 
Italline  and  violent  internal  ophthalmia 


Of  eleven  experiments  in  which  the  lens  ^rer£ 
cataract,  while  in  the  others  opacity  of  tiie* 
ensued. 

What  I  have  said  in  the  text  respectin^Jfie  effect  of  wounds  on  the  lens  and  capsule, 
has  been  deduced  from  the  observatio^of  such  injuries  in  the  human  subject.  Hitherto, 
I  have  found  no  reason  to  alter  ^fcAC^tatement;  nor  have  I  seen  in  man  that  union  of 
wounds  of  the  capsule,  which  BiAygiCH  observed  so  uniformly  in  his  experiments  on 
animals. 

Since  the  preceding  remai^^were  written,  I  have  found  in  the  Handbuch  of  Professor 
Rosas,  analogous  obseoratnafll  on  the  experiments  of  Dieterich.  “The  results,”  says 
he,  “of  my  experience \njjie  human  subject,  have  led  me  to  draw  opposite  conclusions 
to  those  which  DiETE»iCHaeduced  from  his  experiments  on  animals.  I  have  seen  many 
cases  in  which  caph^J0enticular  cataract  has  proceeded  from  inconsiderable  wounds  of 
the  anterior  cap^p  although  immediately  subjected  to  antiphlogistic  treatment.  I 
remember  t^o^^mces  in  particular,  which  occurred  in  the  time  of  Beer  ;  the  anterior 
capsule  ws^&Shtly  wounded  in  puncturing  t^e  cornea  to  evacuate  the  aqueous  humour, 
and  catai^h^Jbllowed  in  both.  I  have  since  seen  -the  same  result  repeatedly  from  acci¬ 
dental  Wounds,  both  in  healthy  and  diseased  eyes.” — Yol.  i.  \  421. 

experience  is  in  entire  conformity  with  that  of  Mr.  Lawrence  and  Professor 
Ros^k)  We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a  single  case  of  wound  of  the  lens  and  capsule, 
H^yhich  opacity  of  these  parts  did  not  follow.] 
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of  the  exterior  soft  substance  of  the  lens,  in  the  form  of  a  bluish  white  jelly  ;* 
a  portion  of  this  jelly  may  drop  off  into  the  anterior  chamber,  and  be  succeeded 
by  a  fresh  protrusion.  3d.  Puncture  or  laceration  of  the  capsule,  with  dis¬ 
location  of  the  lens,  which  may  press  against  the  iris  or  be  wedged  into  the 
pupil,  or  push  the  iris  into  close  contact  with  the  cornea.  4th.  Passage  of 
the  entire  lens  through  the  opening  of  the  capsule  and  the  pupil.  It  may 
either  retain  its  transparency  or  become  opaque;  it  may  remain  in  the  anterior 
chamber,  or  pass  backwards  and  forwards  through  the  pupil.  It  may  pass  in 
the  same  way  into  the  anterior  chamber,  still  surrounded  by  its  capsule.  5th. 
Either  of  the  above  circumstances  may  be  combined  with  wound  of  the  cornea, 
or  of  the  ciliary  body,  or  with  wound  or  prolapsus  of  the  iris.  When  the  lens 
is  dislocated,  and  presses  against  the  iris,  great  irritation  and  severe  inflamma¬ 
tion  ensue.  6th.  The  lens  may  become  opaque,  in  consequence  of  a  blow  or 
concussion  of  the  eye  without  any  solution  of  continuity.  I  have  seen  many 
such  instances. 

In  a  patient  who  had  received  a  violent  blow  on  the  eye  from  the  fist,  seen 
by  Beer  in  twenty-four  hours  after  the  accident,  the  capsule  was  torn,  the  lens 
split  in  two,  and  quite  opaque;  there  was  slight  effusion  of  blood  into  the 
anterior  chamber,  and  considerable  ecchymosis  of  the  conjunctiva.3 

Mr.  Billard  saw  a  patient  brought  to  the  Hopital  de  la  Pltie  for  a  wound 
of  the  eye  from  a  blow  of  the  fist.  The  lower  part  of  the  cornea  was  lacerated 
and  the  crystalline,  which  had  escaped  through  the  opening,  was  found  in  the 
patient's  pocket-handkerchief.3 

The  dislocated  lens  may  retain  its  transparency  and  remain  behind  the  pupil, 
exhibiting  a  tremulous  motion  when  the  eye  is  moved.  More  commonly,  the 

1  Dr.  Dieterich*  noticed  the  appearance  of  a  white  flocculent  substance  on  the  wounds 
of  the  capsule  in  his  experiments,  in  which  it  soon  disappeared  by  absorption.  He 
observes  that  this  may  proceed  from  the  aqua  Morgagni,  from  the  exterior  semifluid 
stratum  of  the  crystalline,  or  from  the  effusion  of  coagulable  lymph ;  and  he  is  in  favour 
of  the  first  explanation.  Mr.  Watson-)-  ascribes  the  appearance  in  question  to  the 
“effusion  of  semitransparent  albuminous  matter.”  Mr.  WardropJ  has  given  a  good 
figure  of  it  in  his  ninth  plate,  over  which  he  has  placed  the  followina>qescriptions : 
“Albumen  effused  from  a  wound  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens.”  In  his  tiefcrrption  of  the 
plate,  he  speaks  of  it  as  a  protrusion  of  the  lenticular  substance.  OJ^opaque,  white 
matter,  resembling  a  flake  of  snow,  extends  from  the  lens,  which  is/raW>paque,  through 
the  pupil,  and  comes  nearly  in  contact  with  the  cornea.”  “It  is  prtJmNfie,”  he  adds,  “that 
in  this  case,  the  bristle  had  penetrated  not  only  the  cornea,  hutiQ^so  the  capsule  of  the 
lens,  thus  allowing  the  thinner  parts  of  the  lens  to  come>^»ugh  the  wound  into  the 
anterior  chamber.” 

Having  repeatedly  observed  and  carefully  inspecte  protrusions  of  bluish-white 

gelatinous  substance,  not  only  in  accidental  injuries  capsule,  but  also  in  wounds 


made  in  operations  for  cataract,  I  feel  quite  satisfie^flttiM 
ance  given  in  the  text  is  the  true  one.  In  the  1  amfubj* 


jjfht  the  explanation  of  the  appear- 
fubject  it  occurs  only  in  conjunction 


with  opacity  of  the  lens,  and  the  flocculent  mM/  protruding  through  the  wound  of  the 
capsule  is  continuous  with  the  opaque  lens.  Gyfcolour  and  consistence  it  perfectly  resem¬ 
bles  the  fragments  of  lens,  which  are  s om^fOijjB 3«s e en  in  the  anterior  chamber  after  opera¬ 
tions  for  cataract,  while  it  is  totally  di^^Mt  in  these  respects,  from  any  of  the  effusions 
of  lymph  which  are  seen  in  this  p*r^^f  the  eye.  Lastly,  it  may  take  place  when  no 
inflammation  whatever  has  occurred  In  the  chambers  of  the  eye ;  and  Dieterich,  who 
mentions  it  as  a  consequence  ofjputefuring  the  capsule,  expressly  states  that  the  capsule 
1  "  *  ?f£.  I  never  saw  lymph  effused  from  the  surface  of  the 

cumstances. 


Journal ,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  2C5,  fig.  3.  Compendium  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Human  Eye , 


or  my  lectures,  under  the  title,  Traite  Pratique ,  &c.,  p.  138, 
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lens  and  capsule  become  opaque,  the  latter  sometimes  assuming  the  yellow 


colour  which  denotes  its  conversion  into  a  cretaceous  substance.  In  this  state 


it  constitutes  a  floating  cataract,  generally  sinking  below  the  edge  of  the  pupil 
when  the  eye  is  at  rest,  but  rising  more  or  less  considerably  when  it  is  moved.1 


The  dislocated  lens  has  sometimes  been  forced  through  the  choroid  and 


sclerotica,  so  as  to  lie  under  the  conjunctiva.  Mr.  Mackenzie  mentions  such 
a  case,  and  delineates  the  appearance.  The  patient  had  recently  fallen  on  the 
corner  of  a  chair.  There  was  a  tumour  under  the  conjunctiva  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  globe,  advancing  on  the  edge  of  the  cornea.  On  laying  open  the  con¬ 
junctiva  the  crystalline  was  easily  withdrawn.  The  aperture  in  the  tunics,  by 
which  it  had  escaped,  was  already  closed.  The  patient  was  able  to  read  with  a 
cataract-glass.2  Mr.  Mackenzie  has  seen  two  other  cases,  in  one  of  which  the 
eye  was  partially,  in  the  other  totally  amaurotic.3  Mr.  Middlemore4  has 
seen  this  kind  of  displacement  in  five  instances.  The  subject  of  the  first 
received  a  severe  blow  on  the  eye,  followed  by  pain  and  a  swelling  behind  the 
edge  of  the  cornea.  After  a  few  days  he  was  seen  by  Mr.  M.,  who  found  the 
iris  drawn  towards  the  tumour  at  the  edge  of  the  cornea,  so  that  it  had  disap¬ 
peared  in  that  situation.  The  pupil  was  unusually  clear,  the  eye  inflamed. 
The  tumour,  situated  towards  the  inner  canthus,  was  convex  and  of  yellowish 
colour.  On  dividing  the  conjunctiva,  a  moderately  firm  lens  escaped.  A 
slight  degree  of  vision  was  restored. 

[Cases  of  rupture  of  the  coats  of  the  eye,  with  subconjunctival  dislocation  of  the 
lens,  have  also  been  described  by  Edmonston,5  Hunt,6  Van  Onsenoort,7 
Francke,8  Walker,9  Demarres,10  Rivaud-Landreau,11  Barrier,13  Pope,13 
France,14  Ci-iadwick,15  Gosselin,16  and  Dixon.17  The  latter  surgeon  relates 
three  cases.  The  first  patient  received  a  blow  with  a  fist,  which  ruptured  the  scle¬ 
rotic  above  the  cornea,  and  forced  out  the  lens  under  the  conjunctiva  at  the  same 
spot.  The  iris  was  not  torn ;  but  after  the  lens  had  been  removed,  and  all 
irritation  had  subsided,  the  pupil  remained  drawn  up  towards  the  wound,  and 


\*fornea.  The  iris  was 
Ion  impaired  to  almost 


The  third  case  was  so  remarkable  for  the  e$d0it  of  the  injury — the  choroid 
and  sclerotica  being  ruptured,  the  lem  mfle  of  the  iris  lost — without  the 

function  of  the  retina  being  destroyed  ay  be  allowed  to  give  it  in  detail. 


1  Dislocation  and  opacity  of  the  lens 


humour,  so  that  the  upper  edge  only  was^wisible  in  the  pupil,  are  represented  by  Von 

h  blood  up  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  pupil. 


2  Practical  Treatise,  p.  343.  . 

3  Ibid.  p.  344.  Other  case^^Wecorded  in  Edmonston’s  Treatise ,  p.  195,  and  in  the 

Lc  78. 


5  Treatise  on  Ophthalmia ,  Edin.,  1806,  p.  195. 
*  Annates  d’ Oculistique,  1830,  vol.  ii.  p.  138. 


3  Schmidt’s  Jaht'bffikcr,  1842,  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  97. 

9  Oculist’s  Vad&ifaprm,  1843,  p.  292. 

10  Traite  Theodqgp  et  Pratique  des  Maladies  des  Yeux ,  1847,  p.  492. 
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urn.  1850.  14  Guy’s  Hospital  Reports,  1851,  p.  246. 
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“Maria  M’F - ,  aged  49,  received  a  blow  with  a  fist  on  the  left  eye.  The 

lids  became  much  swollen,  and  she  suffered  great  pain  for  some  weeks;  but  she 
had  no  medical  advice  until  she  applied  to  me,  eight  months  after  the  accident. 
The  cornea  was  then  bright  and  clear,  but  all  behind  was  dark  and  no  iris 
visible.  On  raising  the  upper  lid,  I  noticed  a  very  faint  bluish  mark,  about 
three  lines  long,  just  above  the  upper  edge  of  the  cornea.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
sclerotic  had  been  divided  there,  and  afterwards  repaired  by  a  substance  rather 
less  opaque  than  the  original  structure.  Three  or  four  little  dots,  like  particles 
of  black  pigment,  appeared  beneath  the  conjunctiva,  close  to  the  mark  in  the 
sclerotic. 

“The  patient  kept  her  hand  over  the  injured  eye,  finding  that  otherwise  the 
light  dazzled  it,  and  so  interfered  with  her  making  good  use  of  the  sound  one. 
By  means  of  a  convex  glass,  I  threw  light  into  the  eye,  to  discover  what  had 
become  of  the  iris.  I  could  then  see  into  the  posterior  chamber,  and  distinctly 
perceive  the  surface  of  the  retina ;  but  no  vestige  of  the  iris  could  be  dis¬ 
covered.  I  held  a  lighted  candle  before  the  eye  to  ascertain  the  condition  of 
the  lens.  A  single  upright  image,  reflected  from  the  cornea,  showed  that  the 
iris  also  was  wanting.  Vision  was  limited  to  the  perception  of  large  objects. 
She  could  distinguish  the  form  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  but  could  not  see  letters 
printed  on  it.  I  made  her  look  through  a  magnifying-glass;  to  her  surprise, 
she  could  then  make  out  some  of  the  larger  capitals.  I  added  to  the  glass  a 
card,  perforated  by  a  small  hole,  and  she  saw  every  object  distinctly,  and  read 
a  “  brevier”  type.  By  these  two  expedients,  I  had  temporarily  supplied  the 
lost  parts  of  the  organ,  the  glass  acting  as  a  crystalline  lens,  while  the  perforated 
card  screened  the  retina  in  the  manner  of  an  iris. 

“It  appears  probable,  therefore,  that  the  blow  she  received  had  ruptured  the 
coats  of  her  eye — perhaps  the  conjunctiva  also — and,  at  the  same  time,  had 
completely  torn  the  iris  from  its  ciliary  attachment;  both  lens  and  iris  escaping 
through  the  wound,  and  the  rent  in  the  sclerotic  afterwards  healing  up.”] 

When  the  lens  has  been  rendered  opaque  by  wound s^Smler  any  of  these 
circumstances,  it  begins  to  be  absorbed,  and  this  processAg/ibsorption  will  go 
on  in  many  cases  to  the  complete  removal  of  the  o^gtoue  body,  leaving  the 
pupil  entirely  clear,  so  that  the  wound  is  both  th^Skise  and  the  remedy  of 
the  cataract.  That  portion  of  lens  that  may  be  sqJ^Ezed  through  the  opening 
in  the  capsule  into  the  anterior  chamber  umfei&Js  absorption  readily,  while 
that  which  remains  within  the  capsule  is  abs^jh^fl  much  more  slowly.  When 
the  lens  has  been  thus  removed,  a  membranous  cataract  is  generally  left.  In 
almost  all  cases  of  penetrating  wounds  Considerable  inflammation  supervenes, 
in  which  the  capsule  participates,  bei™  rendered  opaque  and  sometimes  thick¬ 
ened,  so  that  when  the  lens  is  quit#^6sorbed,  a  membranous  or  capsular  cata¬ 
ract  is  seen  occupying  more  ^oig&vof  the  pupil,  and  sometimes  completely 
filling  the  opening.  The  iris^Mflwolved  in  the  inflammation,  and  hence  arise 
adhesions  of  the  pupil.  ^ 

The  treatment  of  tlfesel  cases,  immediately  after  the  accident,  must  be 
managed  according  tp»  tne  general  rules  applicable  to  penetrating  wounds  of 
the  globe;  we  mus£>n©itute  the  antiphlogistic  plan  without  delay,  and  follow 
it  up  actively,  eitl^puntil  inflammation  shall  be  removed,  or  the  period  for  its 
recurrence  shallQh*ve  gone  by.  It  will  be  right  to  dilate  the  pupil  by  the  use 
of  belladonna,  and  thus  expose  the  lens  more  freely  to  the  action  of  the  aque¬ 
ous  humour^Jn  order  to  facilitate  its  absorption.  When  the  eye  has  acquired 
its  natujA  state,  excepting  the  presence  of  the  opaque  body  in  the  pupil,  the 
treaftCjt  tails  under  the  rules  applicable  to  cataract,  which  will  be  considered 
hotter. 

ere  opaque  capsule  does  not  undergo  absorption  like  the  lens;  it  will  rer 
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main  in  the  pupil  unchanged  for  any  number  of  years.  I  doubt  whether  it  is 
ever  absorbed.  Beer  mentions  a  case  in  which  the  lens  had  been  in  the  ante¬ 
rior  chamber  for  twenty-six  years  unreduced  in  size.1  It  had  been  displaced  by 
a  violent  blow  upon  the  eye.  A  patient  occasionally  visited  the  London  Oph¬ 
thalmic  Infirmary,  with  the  lens  surrounded  by  its  capsule  in  the  anterior 
chamber,  where  it  had  been  twenty-eight  years. 

When  the  dislocated  lens  has  passed  into  the  anterior  chamber,  it  acts  as  a 
foreign  body,  irritating  the  surrounding  parts,  causing  inflammation  of  the  eye, 
and  severe  pain  in  the  organ,  brow,  and  head.  The  inflammation  and  pain 
which  continue  in  spite  of  antiphlogistic  treatment,  may  be  most  speedily  and 
effectually  relieved  by  removing  the  irritating  cause ;  that  is,  by  extracting  the 
dislocated  lens  through  an  opening  made  in  the  cornea  with  a  cataract-knife. 
Sight  is  not  usually  restored,  the  retina  having  suffered  by  the  original  injury, 
or  in  conjunction  with  the  iris  and  internal  parts  generally,  from  the  inflamma¬ 
tion  consequent  on  the  accident.  The  dislocated  and  injured  lens  may  remain 
behind  the  iris,  being  pushed  against  it,  or  protruded  into  the  pupil,  and  against 
the  cornea.  Serious  internal  inflammation  and  great  pain  commonly  ensue. 
Here  extraction  of  the  lens  is  strongly  recommended  by  Mr.  Barton,2  of 
Manchester,  as  the  best  way,  when  performed  early,  of  preventing  the  inflamma¬ 
tory  and  painful  consequences  of  the  injury,  or  of  removing  them,  when  it  has 
been  delayed  to  a  later  period.  The  result,  as  regards  vision,  is  rendered  doubt¬ 
ful  here  by  the  same  circumstances  as  in  the  preceding  case.  The  removal 
of  the  lens,  which  is  usually  soft,  and  sometimes  broken  up,  is  accomplished 
in  these  cases  by  a  smaller  incision  than  that  of  extraction.  It  will  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  divide  the  cornea  in  one-fourth  or  one-sixth  of  its  circumference ; 
the  lens  sometimes  escapes  on  the  knife,  or  it  may  be  removed  with  the  scoop. 

[Almost  all  ophthalmic  surgeons  agree  with  Mr.  Lawrence  as  to  the  propriety 
of  removing  a  dislocated  lens  which  has  passed  into  the  anterior  chamber.  Dr. 
Jacob,  certainly  one  of  the  highest  authorities,  states,  “He  would  even  advise 
that  the  lens  should  not  be  allowed  in  any  case  to  remain  for  a  moment  in  tbe 
anterior  chamber  whether  hard  or  soft,  as  in  younger  ^ne^ts  it  immediately 
swelled  up  from  imbibing  the  aqueous  humour,  so  as  kpckise  a  terrible  amount 
of  pressure  upon  both  the  iris  and  cornea,  renderingTfe^action  indispensable.” 
Dublin  Medical  Press ,  January,  1849.  This  mESs,  perhaps,  too  absolute. 
Mr.  Haynes  Walton  states  ( Operative  OpJltiAMiic  Surgery ,  p.  82)  that  he 
saw  a  case  of  dislocation  of  the  lens  intoJ^oMiterior  chamber  of  the  eye  of  a 
child,  three  months  old,  from  a  fall,  in  winch) absorption  was  accomplished  with¬ 
out  the  least  disturbance  to  the  eye.  ^We  have  ourselves  several  times  seen 
dislocation  of  the  lens  in  which  a  p/©p  rotruded  through  the  pupil  into  the 
anterior  chamber,  where  the  irritation  was  but  moderate  and  absorption  was 
accomplished.  An  instance  of  irhjroccurred  in  a  boot-maker’s  apprentice,  about 
eighteen  years  of  age,  adnito^pfo  Wills  Hospital  a  few  years  since.  In  with¬ 
drawing  a  tree  which  hacl^^mtightly  forced  into  a  boot,  it  suddenly  gave  way 
and  he  struck  himselfotilQt  on  the  eye.  When  admitted,  the  lens  was  opaque, 
partly  protruded  throtig^  the  pupil  into  the  anterior  chamber,  and  vision  with 
that  eye  was  almpsg&xtinct.  As  the  boy’s  health  was  excellent,  the  inflamma¬ 
tion  and  irritati^iL#tfi  great,  the  pain  but  slight,  and  several  days  had  elapsed 

1  Lehre,  Wl\Cp.  220,  note. 

2  On  th^osehtment  of  certain  Injuries  of  the  Eye,  in  the  London  Medical  Gazette ,  vol.  v. 

p.  784.  Jte^orton  the  Advantages  of  extracting  the  Lens  in  severe  Injuries  of  the  Eye,  by 
Mr.  Hunt,  North  of  England  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  481 ;  it  con- 

taiiHjjelhetails  of  nine  cases.  In  the  London  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  ix.  p.  1-4,  five  cases 
p^lisTocated  lens  are  reported  by  Mr.  Mackenzie.  Extraction  was  performed  with 

advantage  in  three. 
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since  the  accident,  I  determined  to  trust  for  the  present  to  antiphlogistic  treat¬ 
ment,  to  keep  a  close  watch  over  the  patient,  and  to  be,  subsequently,  guided 
by  circumstances.  The  inflammation  was  subdued  by  the  measures  adopted, 
absorption  gradually  went  on,  and  the  sight  became  as  good  as  could  have  been 
expected. 

In  aged  persons,  in  those  of  unhealthy  constitution,  the  presence  of  a  dislo¬ 
cated  lens  in  the  anterior  chamber  is  almost  invariably  productive  of  extreme 
irritation  and  discomfort,  and  of  disorganizing  inflammation.  We  last  summer 
removed  a  dislocated  lens  from  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  left  eye  of  a  gentle¬ 
man  past  middle  age,  where  it  had  remained  many  years.  It  had  caused  the 
entire  disorganization  of  that  eye  with  uneasy  feeling  in  it,  and  so  much  sympa¬ 
thetic  irritation  in  the  other  that  the  gentleman  could  not  bear  the  least  light, 
and  was  compelled  to  remain  during  the  day  in  a  dark  room,  and  could  not  take 
exercise  in  the  open  air  except  during  dark  nights.  The  removal  of  the  lens 
was  followed  by  entire  relief  not  only  to  the  uneasiness  in  the  left  eye  but  to 
the  irritation  of  the  other,  and  the  patient  is  now  able  to  go  about  as  usual,  and 
has  regained  his  health,  which  had  been  greatly  impaired  by  long  confinement 
and  suffering. 

With  the  knowledge  which  we  at  present  possess  on  the  subject,  we  would  lay 
down  the  following  rules  : — 

1st.  When  dislocation  of  the  lens  into  the  anterior  chamber  occurs  in  persons 
past  the  middle  period  of  life,  or  in  those  who  have  irritable  or  unhealthy  con¬ 
stitutions,  or  where  the  capsule  is  not  opened,  or  where  the  lens  presses  against 
so  as  to  displace  the  iris,  it  should  be  immediately  extracted. 

2d.  When  this  accident  occurs  in  young  and  healthy  individuals,  and  the  cap¬ 
sule  is  freely  opened,  it  will  be  safe  to  trust  for  a  time  to  antiphlogistic  mea¬ 
sures;  should  these  fail  to  keep  down  inflammation,  extraction  should  be  early 
resorted  to.  The  same  rule  applies  to  cases  in  which  the  lens  is  partly  protruded 
through  the  pupil  into  the  anterior  chamber. 

3d.  When  the  lens  is  forced  backwards  into  the  vitreous  humour,  becomes 
opaque,  and  remains  in  the  axis  of  vision,  reclination  is  the  propei\remedy. 

Cases  of  dislocation  of  the  lens  from  blows  on  the  eye  in  absorption 

takes  place,  with  no  further  impairment  of  vision  than  necea»Swy  results  from 
the  loss  of  the  lens,  are  of  much  more  frequent  occurrei^^^11  *s  generally 
supposed,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  number  of  instance§^q|Mhis  accident  which 
have  come  under  our  observation,  and  it  is  of  impofc^&Je  to  be  aware  of  this 
fact,  as  when  the  patient  is  not  seen  until  somg  after  the  accident,  and 
the  lens  and  capsule  are  absorbed,  the  causefof|  rae  imperfection  of  vision 
which  results  may  not  be  understood.  T1&  oiliy  method  by  which  the  real 
condition  of  things  can  be  determined  is  bjOj^b  catoptric  examination. 

The  following  cases  illustrate  the  na&iixK)f  this  accident  and  the  value  of 
the  catoptric  examination.  (SP 

Case  I. — Mr.  T.,  a  farmer,  whilst  feeding  a  threshing-machine, 

was  struck  in  his  left  eye  by  tiS&tan  of  wheat  projected  from  the  machine, 
which  made  a  small  wouncLjr^tm  cornea  near  its  nasal  margin.  Severe  in¬ 
flammation  followed,  with  fcssioi  vision  in  the  injured  eye.  The  former  was 
subdued  by  a  rigid  antiphlogistic  treatment,  followed  by  an  alterative  mercurial 
course,  and  some  time\ra?wards  vision  in  the  eye  began  to  return,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  improve  ui©  ^he  could  distinguish  large  objects.  His  vision  re¬ 
maining  then  stttf©h’y,  and  being  unable  to  read  large  print,  he  came  to  the 
city  to  consult^v*^ 

When  we  £rs^  saw  him,  which  was  six  months  after  the  accident,  the  eye 
was  entq^l^Nfree  from  inflammation,  and  the  only  abnormal  appearance  we 
l^teSp  by  the  ordinary  method  of  examination  was  a  small  cicatrix  near 


margin  of  the  cornea,  to  which  a  minute  portion  of  the  iris  was 
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adherent,  with,  consequently,  a  slight  irregularity  of  the  pupil.  This  was  not 
sufficient,  however,  to  account  for  his  imperfect  vision;  and  we  were  at  first 
inclined  to  attribute  that  defect  to  some  disorganization  of  the  internal  tissues 
of  the  eye  produced  by  the  injury  or  the  subsequent  inflammation. 

On  making  'a  catoptric  examination,  we  found  that  but  a  single  image  of 
the  candle  could  be  detected ;  and,  after  the  pupil  was  completely  dilated,  a 
small  fragment  of  opaque  capsule  became  apparent.  We  did  not  hesitate,  on 
this  evidence,  to  assure  the  patient  that  his  lens  had  been  displaced  and  after¬ 
wards  absorbed,  and  that  he  required  a  lens  on  the  outside  of  his  eye  to 
replace  that  which  had  been  removed.  I  accordingly  accompanied  him  to  an 
optician’s,  and  having  provided  him  with  a  suitable  glass,  he  found,  to  his 
great  delight,  that  he  could  read  with  perfect  facility  small  print. 

Case  II.— George  Haines,  aet.  13,  was  admitted  into  Wills  Hospital, 
November  2,  1839.  This  lad  stated  that  in  chopping  brush,  seven  weeks 
before,  a  fragment  flew  up  and  struck  him  in  the  left  eye;  considerable  pain 
and  inflammation  followed.  Pie  had  taken  a  dose  of  physic  and  been  blistered, 
by  direction  of  a  country  practitioner,  and  his  parents  finding  that  he  could  not 
see  with  the  eye,  he  was  brought  to  town  and  placed  under  my  care.  At  this 
time  there  was  still  considerable  vascular  injection  of  the  eye,  without  much 
pain,  however;  there  was  a  dense  cicatrix  towards  the  lower  and  inner  margin 
of  the  cornea,  and  the  remainder  of  this  coat  was  so  nebulous,  that  it  could 
merely  be  perceived  that  the  pupil  was  filled  with  an  opaque  whitish  substance, 
but  whether  lymph,  or  the  capsule  or  lens  become  opaque,  it  was  impossible  to 
determine.  The  patient  was  ordered  to  be  actively  purged,  strictly  dieted,  and 
to  have  an  ointment  composed  of  equal  parts  of  extract  of  belladonna  and 
mercurial  ointment,  applied  daily  around  the  eye;  and  when  the  inflammation 
was  subdued,  a  colly rium  of  sulphate  of  zinc  (one  grain  to  the  ounce)  was  em¬ 
ployed.  Under  these  means,  the  pupil  became  dilated,  the  dense  mass  which 
filled  this  opening  diminished,  and  in  two  weeks  the  cornea  had  become  suffi¬ 
ciently  clear  to  enable  us  to  see  distinctly  portions  of  lymph,  some  floating  in 
the  anterior,  others  in  the  posterior  chamber,  and  adherent!  to  the  iris.  The 
perfectly  natural  appearance  of  the  iris  indicated  that  thi^mnph  was  not  the 
result  of  iritis ;  and  the  inference  then  was,  that  it  ^Msted  of  portions  of 
opaque  capsule,  which  had  been  ruptured  by  the/ra*pnent  of  brush.  The 
catoptric  examination  made  at  this  time  (NovemM^L6),  confirmed  this  view. 
But  a  single  image  of  a  candle  was  reflected ;  tbJQens  doubtless  had  been  ab¬ 
sorbed.  The  treatment  was  continued,  wjthQJm  omission  of  the  purgatives, 
and  on  the  22d  of  November,  the  pupil  ^sj^tt&ciently  free  of  lymph  for  the 
patient  to  read  in  a  Testament,  through^  phrfiole  made  in  a  pill-box.  Without 
this  aid  he  could  not  read,  except  lartfSykpital  letters. 

On  the  21st  of  December  he  waa^lismiarged  cured.  At  this  period  his  pupil 
was  perfectly  clear,  as  was  also  ^rMornea,  except  a  small  cicatrix  where  this 
coat  had  been  wounded.  Th^Vg^fect  regular  convexity  of  the  cornea  was 
somewhat  impaired,  howewvpy  the  manner  in  which  the  wound  had  united, 
but  not  so  much  so  as  i  Uy  to  affect  vision.  The  pupil  is  a  little  irregular, 
in  consequence  of  tliG^aAesion  of  the  inner  edge  of  the  iris  to  the  cornea  at 
the  cicatrix.  Witl^the  aid  of  a  cataract-glass,  the  boy  could  see  pretty  well, 
and  with  such  aspls^Sice  will  no  doubt  in  time  have  nearly  perfect  vision. 

Some  weeksuM&r  his  discharge  we  saw  this  lad,  at  which  period  the  irregu¬ 
larity  of  th^^nea  had  entirely  disappeared.  The  cicatrix  in  the  cornea  had 
farther  dSro^toshed,  and  his  sight  had  much  improved.  With  a  magnifying- 
glass  he^reafl  with  facility. 

I^rSjl^nteresting  case,  communicated  to  us  by  Dr.  James  W.  Kerr,  the 
p^tien*;  a  stone-mason,  had  been  struck  in  his  left  eye  by  a  fragment  of  stone 
the  instrument  which  he  was  using,  after  which  he  was  deprived  of  useful 
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vision.  This  continued  for  eighteen  years  without  the  real  cause  of  the  defec¬ 
tive  sight  being  suspected,  when  it  was  discovered  by  Dr.  K.  by  a  catoptric 
examination  of  the  eye.  The  details  of  the  case  were  published  in  the  Ame¬ 
rican  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences ,  for  May,  1840,  p.  245.] 

It  must  be  a  serious  injury  to  reach  the  vitreous  humour,  and  occasion 
any  loss  of  it;  we  may  expect  as  the  result,  not  only  blindness,  but  change 
of  figure  in  the  globe.  The  escape  of  this  humour  in  the  operation  of  ex¬ 
traction,  will  be  considered  under  the  head  of  cataract. 

Retina. — A  simple  puncture  of  the  retina  is  not  attended  with  danger;  in 
fact,  this  membrane  must  be  frequently  wounded  in  the  operation  of  depression, 
yet  such  punctures  do  not  impair  its  powers ;  a  larger  division  will  cause  amau¬ 
rosis. 

The  kind  of  violence  most  injurious  to  the  retina  is  the  concussion  which  it 
suffers  from  a  blow  on  the  eye,  and  the  danger  is  in  a  direct  ratio  to  the  degree 
of  force.  The  affection  of  this  membrane,  as  evinced  by  the  diminution  or 
loss  of  sight,  is  not  commensurate  with  the  apparent  amount  of  injury  to  the 
organ.  The  nervous  structure  of  the  eye  suffers  in  these  cases,  as  the  brain 
does  in  many  injuries  of  the  head;  and  the  term  concussion  would  be  equally 
applicable  to  both.  The  employment  of  this  word  does  not  exclude  the  notion 
of  actual  laceration,  or  vascular  rupture,  in  either  case  ;  we  merely  employ  it  to 
denote  the  accidents  in  which,  although  the  symptoms  show  the  brain  or  retina 
to  be  affected,  there  is  no  visible  wound.  When  the  sclerotica  is  ruptured, 
there  is  either  actual  laceration,  or  concussion  of  the  retina;  but  the  latter  kind 
of  injury  sometimes  occurs  from  accidents  of  a  more  trivial  character,  in  which 
the  degree  of  violence  might  have  been  deemed  too  inconsiderable  for  the  effect. 
This  injurious  influence  on  the  retina  is  generally  produced  by  blows  on  the 
naked  globe ;  the  interposition  of  the  eyelids  is  sufficient  to  protect  the  eye 
even  from  great  violence,  as  the  pugilistic  contests  teach  us.  The  diminution 
or  loss  of  sight  is  immediately  consequent  on  the  accident,  and  usually  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  fixed  state  of  the  pupil,  perhaps  with  some  enlargenmtit  or  change 
of  figure  in  the  opening,  and  with  excessive  partial  dilatation,  ^here^the  ciliary 
nerves  are  divided  or  contused.  There  may  be  effusion  of  btojKmto  the  ante¬ 
rior  chamber,  or  behind  the  pupil.  f 

When  we  first  see  such  a  case,  we  should  inquire  minutely  into  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  accident ;  ascertain  the  nature,  degree^M-'exact  situation  of  the 
injury ;  observe  the  condition  of  the  iris  and  theoSmul,  and  satisfy  ourselves 
clearly  respecting  the  state  of  vision.  We  shall  thus  bfc  prepared  to  speak  decided¬ 
ly,  not  only  on  the  present  state  of  vision,  bulkqn  the  important  question  of  its 
ultimate  loss  or  recovery.  If  there  be  mer^Qbncussion  of  the  retina,  without 
other  injury  of  the  globe,  and  if  sight  b^hnly  partially  injured,  recovery  may 
be  expected  under  prudent  management  ^|nat  is,  if  the  patient  and  the  organ 
be  kept  in  repose,  and  the  access  o^|§p«nniation  be  prevented.  Total  amau¬ 
rosis  immediately  following  the  i^j^y,  is  an  unfavourable  symptom,  but  does 
not  preclude  the  chance  of  re/0Ye«y  under  proper  treatment,  if  it  be  not  compli¬ 
cated  with  other  injury  to  theVajjgan.  The  addition  of  considerable  change  in 
the  pupil,  extravasation  ♦oC41ood,  and  indications  of  actual  laceration  of  the 
retina,  make  the  case  absolutely  hopeless.  Under  the  latter  unfavourable  cir¬ 
cumstances,  there  is,  time  of  the  accident,  no  great  pain  in  the  part,  nor 

increased  rednes^h^feon  a  few  days  the  eye  becomes  painful,  and  grows  red ; 
the  pain  increases^Jhuammation  commences  in  the  internal  tunics,  and  spreads 
to  the  exterioij^ie  sclerotic  and  conjunctiva  becoming  red,  with  pain  in  the 
head,  intnl^pce  of  light,  increased  lachrymal  discharge.  The  necessity  of 
antiphlogptic  treatment  is  obvious.  As  the  violent  symptoms  subside,  the  eye 
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goes  into  a  state  of  atrophy,  the  globe  becomes  soft,  diminishes  in  size,  and 
shrinks  into  the  orbit. 

This  concussion  of  the  retina,  and  consequent  blindness,  sometimes  take  place 
from  accidents  that  we  should  hardly  deem  adequate  to  produce  such  an  effect. 
I  was  consulted  in  the  case  of  a  young  gentleman  in  the  country,  who  had 
merely  struck  the  eye  with  a  pocket-knife,  when  cutting  a  piece  of  whipcord; 
the  blade  of  the  knife,  which  was  quite  blunt,  wounded  the  lower  part  of  the 
cornea.  The  lad  was  treated  very  judiciously;  the  practitioner  on  the  spot 
applied  leeches,  and  did  all  that  could  be  done  in  such  a  case,  but  when  the  eye 
was  opened,  after  a  certain  time,  the  friends  were  alarmed  to  find  that  the 
patient  could  not  see ;  and  he  was  consequently  brought  to  town.  The  pupil 
was  dilated  and  fixed,  but  not  discoloured.  The  wound  seemed  to  have  pene¬ 
trated  the  cornea  and  reached  the  iris,  which  adhered  to  the  cicatrix,  but  it 
had  not  extended  to  the  lens;  the  eye,  however,  was  quite  insensible  to  light. 
I  considered  the  eye  to  be  lost,  and,  indeed,  it  did  not  appear  to  me  that  any¬ 
thing  could  be  done.  As  the  parents  of  the  child  were  very  anxious  about 
him,  a  consultation  was  held  on  the  case,  which  terminated  in  the  same  opinion. 
After  three  or  four  months,  he  was  brought  again  to  town,  when  the  process  of 
absorption  had  not  only  begun,  but  considerably  advanced,  so  that  the  bulk  of 
the  globe  was  already  considerably  reduced. 

Not  long  ago,  I  had  occasion  to  see  another  lad  from  the  country,  who  had 
received  a  blow  upon  the  eye  with  a  small  stick  from  one  of  his  companions.  It 
appeared  that  the  eye  had  been  struck  on  its  inner  side ;  but,  although  the 
injury  had  produced  at  the  time  no  visible  mark,  or  external  redness,  amaurosis 
followed,  and  was  permanent.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks,  the  sight  of 
the  other  eye  became  impaired  sympathetically,  and  I  was  afraid  that  it  would 
be  entirely  lost;  the  retina,  however,  recovered. 

The  influence  of  one  eye  upon  the  other  is  not  confined  to  cases  of  disease. 
When  an  eye  has  been  lost  by  accident,  the  other  often  becomes  diseased  sooner 
or  later,  without  any  imprudence,  or  any  external  influence  that  would  be  in¬ 
jurious  under  ordinary  circumstances.  This  kind  of  occurrQnfce  is  so  common, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  warn  those  who  have  lost  an  eye  oUG^  danger,  and  to 
point  out  the  necessary  precautions  for  avoiding  it.  Fgpyfois  affection  of  the 
sound  eye,  if  it  is  not  noticed  and  properly  treateL/hJ^me  early  stage,  often 
destroys  sight.  Its  most  common  form  is  slow  inflammation,  which  may  affect 
the  iris,  the  retina,  or  the  internal  tunics  generaX^^l^sl  °f  the  eye,  antiphlo¬ 
gistic  means,  and  the  use  of  mercury,  are  tLjHJr^icipal  points  of  treatment. 

Our  only  chance  for  restoring  sight,  whfenjnte  retina  has  been  injured  by 
concussion,  is  in  keeping  the  organ  quiefe  in  taking  blood  from  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  by  cupping  or  leeches,  and  in  theQ&eral  treatment  called  antiphlogistic. 
After  evacuations,  blistering  may  bp-^esorted  to  advantageously. 

Case. — A  boy  about  six  years^W/was  brought  to  the  London  Ophthalmic 
Infirmary,  with  injury  of  the  gjjj&^om  the  explosion  of  gunpowder.  There 
was  a  small  extravasation  into  the  anterior  chamber,  some  enlargement 

of  the  pupil,  which  was  moti  jmess,  and  apparently  displaced  towards  the  upper 
part  of  the  eye,  and  lQjsioi  vision.  The  prognosis  was  unfavourable;  but 
sight  was  perfectly  r^tor?a,  the  change  of  figure  in  the  pupil  remaining. 

Case. — EffusioliSffiJblood  into  the  anterior  chamber ,  and  complete  amaurosis , 
from  a  severe  recovery  and  perfect  sight. — William  Kitt,  aged  eight, 

was  admittetf^GJy  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  on  the  evening  of  May  1,  1883, 
having  reo^&o*a  few  minutes  previously  a  blow  on  the  right  eye  from  a  pellet 
of  clay  thiwn  from  a  sling.  The  following  symptoms  were  observed;  viz. 
con^di^sAle  swelling  of  the  upper  lid;  great  pain  in  the  eyeball  and  over  the 
orbitjv!  small  quantity  of  blood  effused  into  the  anterior  chamber,  at  its  lower 
complete  loss  of  vision ;  pupil  dilated,  and  elongated  vertically ;  iris  mo- 
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tionless.  (Thirty  leeches  round  the  eye;  opening  mixture.)  The  pain  was 
relieved  by  the  loss  of  blood,  but  it  returned  after  a  few  hours,  with  violent 
throbbing  ;  eight  ounces  of  blood  were  taken  from  the  arm.  The  patient  fainted 
and  the  pain  was  diminished.  May  2.  The  patient  could  distinguish  light  from 
darkness,  or,  if  an  object  obstructed  the  light,  he  could  detect  a  change  without 
knowing  its  cause;  blood  much  diminished  in  the  anterior  chamber;  other 
symptoms  as  in  the  evening.  May  3.  Return  of  throbbing  pain;  no  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  sight;  pupil  less  elongated.  (Seven  leeches;  blisters  to  the  nape.) 
May  4.  Sight  much  improved;  the  effused  blood  completely  removed;  pupil 
less  distorted.  From  this  day,  until  the  14th  of  May,  when  he  left  the  hospital, 
the  vision  gradually  improved;  and  with  it  the  pupil  acquired  its  normal  shape, 
size,  and  motion;  the  only  defect  of  which  the  patient  complained,  being  an 
inability  to  detect  a  very  definite  outline  of  any  object.  The  functions  of  the 
left  eye  were  at  no  time  impaired. 


[Mercury  sometimes  proves  very  efficacious  in  the  treatment  of  amaurosis  from 
concussion,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  case  reported  in  the  Medical  Times  and 
Gazette ,  Sept.  4,  1852  : — 

A  man,  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  florid  and  robust,  who  had  a  week  before 
received  a  very  severe  blow  over  the  left  eye  from  a  cricket-ball,  was  admitted 
into  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  under  Mr.  Wormald,  July  26,  1852.  He 
was  knocked  down  and  much  stunned  at  the  time,  and,  on  recovering  his  con¬ 
sciousness,  was  very  sick.  On  opening  the  eye,  no  change  in  its  structure  was 
apparent,  but  it  was  totally  blind.  The  parts  above  and  below  the  orbit  were 
lacerated  and  much  bruised,  and  for  several  days  the  swelling  was  such  as  to 
preclude  the  further  examination  of  the  eye.  When  able  to  do  so,  however,  he 
found  that  the  loss  of  vision  still  continued.  At  the  time  of  admission,  the 
surrounding  tumefaction  had  nearly  subsided,  the  conjunctiva  and  sclerotic  were 
much  congested,  the  pupil  dilated  to  its  utmost  extent,  and  perfectly  motionless. 
When  the  sound  eye  was  closed,  he  could  but  just  distinguish  light  from  dark¬ 
ness.  R.  Hydr.  chlorid.  gr.  ii,  pulv.  opii  gr.  J,  ter  die  sumend.  Milk  diet. 

July  31.  He  can  see  much  better  with  the  injured  eye  than  bef^te ;  the  pupil 
is  rather  less  dilated,  but  still  quite  motionless.  That  of  the  critic®  eye  can  be 
made  to  contract  by  suddenly  admitting  light  to  the  other.  ias  no  pain  in 
the  part,  or  headache. 

August  1.  Ptyalism.  His  vision  is  better  than  yestplpy,  but  he  has  severe 
diarrhoea,  with  colic.  To  suspend  the  pills,  and  tak^xgpriv.  aromat.  9j  ter  die. 

2d.  The  pupil  of  the  left  eye  is  much  less  dilated^  bJt  still  all  but  motionless. 
He  can  see  with  tolerable  distinctness.  , 

5th.  He  can  now  read  large  print,  and,  excQ^ing  a  slight  appearance  of  mist 
which  surrounds  all  objects,  his  sight  is  as  ©)d  as  formerly.  The  left  pupil 
now  contracts  sluggishly  when  stimulatetffobut  it  is  still  somewhat  larger  than 
that  of  the  sound  eye.  The  congestioiQFthe  tunics  has  disappeared. 

He  is  discharged.  CsO  ^ 

All  who  have  had  much  expenwrak  in  ophthalmic  diseases  will  be  aware  that 
it  is  very  common  for  cases /i-ninilar  to  the  above  to  terminate  in  permanent 
blindness  of  the  injured  eye.  Vm  this  instance,  the  man,  in  all  probability,  owes 
the  restoration  of  his  sighdCijthe  treatment  adopted,  and  another  case  is  afforded 
in  support  of  the  practft^rule,  that,  when  blindness  or  impaired  vision  results 
from  concussion  ofj^dyeball,  the  rapid  and  free  exhibition  of  mercury  should 
never  be  neglectefcNp 

I  subjoin  iMfollowing  cases  to  illustrate  the  nature,  treatment,  and  prognosis 
of  the  aipau^is  consequent  on  blows  inflicted  on  the  eye,  the  shrinking  of  the 
sequent  on  internal  inflammation  after  such  accidents,  and  the  sympa- 
ects  produced  on  the  other  eye. 
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Incomplete  amaurosis  of  the  left  eye  from  concussion  of  the  retina  ;  same 
affection  of  the  right  from  chronic  internal  inflammation. — A  gentleman, 
thirty-eight  years  of  age,  whom  I  saw  in  January,  1829,  had  lost  the  sight  of 
the  left  eye  from  a  blow  on  the  front  of  the  organ  with  a  stick  nine  years  pre¬ 
viously.  The  right  eye  began  to  fail  four  years  ago;  he  employed  no  treat¬ 
ment,  and  was  nearly  blind  with  that  eye.  The  pupil  of  the  left  eye  is  large, 
fixed,  and  irregular  in  figure,  the  iris  having  been  contracted  to  its  utmost  on 
the  nasal  side.  He  can  discern  large  objects  with  this  eye,  but  cannot  make 
out  even  capital  letters.  The  pupil  of  the  right  eye  is  contracted  and  partially 
adherent;  vision  is  about  the  same  as  on  the  other  side. 

Amaurosis  nearly  complete  from  a  blow. — A  boy,  eight  years  old,  was  struck 
in  the  eye  with  a  cricket-bat;  there  was  great  swelling  of  the  lids.  Leeches 
and  other  suitable  means  were  employed.  When  I  saw  him,  some  weeks  after 
the  accident,  all  the  immediate  effects  of  the  injury  had  disappeared.  The  pupil 
was  dilated,  and  capital  letters  could  not  be  distinguished. 

Inflammation  and  complete  amaurosis  from  a  blow. — A  boy,  twelve  years 
old,  whom  I  saw  in  April,  1828,  had  been  struck  on  the  eye,  four  weeks  pre¬ 
viously,  by  a  stone  thrown  by  a  companion  in  play.  He  was  running  away, 
and  was  struck  as  he  looked  round  to  see  whether  his  pursuer  was  reaching 
him;  the  blow  must  therefore  have  been  oblique.  Sight  was  impaired,  but  there 
were  no  external  appearances  of  inflammation  ;  and  the  proper  means  were  em¬ 
ployed  to  prevent  its  occurrence.  There  came  on,  in  a  few  days,  pain  and 
redness  of  the  eye,  with  pain  in  the  head,  and  comatous  symptoms,  for  which 
active  treatment  was  necessary.  When  I  saw  the  patient,  there  was  external 
redness  from  fulness  of  the  sclerotic  vessels,  extreme  dilatation  of  the  pupil, 
and  complete  amaurosis.  A  small  opaque  mark  observed  on  the  cornea,  near  its 
margin,  towards  the  external  angle  of  the  eye,  was  supposed  to  be  the  effect  of 
the  injury;  the  other  eye  had  not  suffered. 

Partial  amaurosis  from  concussion  of  the  retina  ;  partial  recovery. — A  boy, 
eight  years  old,  received  on  the  8th  of  May,  1828,  a  violent  contusion  on  the 
right  eye  from  falling  against  the  end  of  the  handle  of  a  fcricket-bat,  which 
was  placed  perpendicularly.  The  accident  was  followe J^^reat  swelling  of 
the  lids  and  surrounding  parts,  and  severe  pain.  PropeBdiipument  was  adopted ; 
and  when  the  subsidence  of  the  swelling  allowed  theraprto  be  examined,  there 
was  no  evidence  of  direct  injury  to  the  globe;  buj^©fe  boy  said  he  was  blind. 
I  saw  him  on  the  20th  of  June,  when  I  found  on  the  under  lid,  evincing 

that  the  accident  had  been  serious.  The  pupil  was  dilated,  not  fully;  and 
vision  was  very  imperfect,  but  the  patienfsVge  did  not  allow  the  kind  and 
degree  of  imperfection  to  be  exactly  apjkectefed.  I  prescribed  the  hydrarg.  c. 
creta,  with  mild  aperients,  and  a  succtfSSihn  of  blisters.  On  the  26th  of  July 
vision  had  much  improved;  the  smpiPcapitals  in  the  title-page  of  an  octavo 
book  could  be  readily  distinguish*^^  Partial  dilatation  of  the  pupil  remains. 
As  this  patient,  who  lived  betj^Wjtwenty  and  thirty  miles  from  London,  was 
not  brought  to  me  again,  it  probable  that  sight  was  restored. 

Amaurosis  from  concy^iyl  of  the  retina  ;  internal  inflammation  ;  recovery . 
— A  youth  of  eightee^rdceived  a  blow  on  the  cornea,  of  which  a  mark  re¬ 
mained.  The  symptoms  were  slight  redness  of  the  sclerotica,  discoloration 
of  the  iris,  dilata£j^fQ)f  the  pupil,  which  had  assumed  an  oblong  figure,  and 
amaurosis  nearlvCpmplete.  Leeches,  which  were  applied  three  times,  aperients, 
low  diet,  and^Gpose  of  the  affected  organ,  were  the  means  employed,  under 
which  tho^LH^nt  got  well  in  a  month,  the  colour  and  motions  of  the  iris,  the 
figure  oi  tnte  pupil,  and  the  sensibility  of  the  retina  being  completely  restored. 

of  the  globe  from  a  penetrating  wound. — In  October,  1827,  I  saw  a 
ydS?  arms,  in  whom  the  eyeball  had  been  wounded  by  a  fork  three  months 
ously.  The  cornea  was  not  more  than  one-fourth  its  natural  size,  and  the 
>e  was  quite  flaccid. 
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Atrophy  of  both  globes. — A  healthy  hoy,  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  was 
brought  to  me  in  June,  1829,  with  complete  atrophy  of  both  globes.  There 
was  in  each  a  clear  cornea,  about  the  size  and  figure  of  a  barleycorn  placed  hori¬ 
zontally.  About  fifteen  months  before,  one  eye  had  been  lost  by  a  penetrating 
wound.  Internal  inflammation  came  on  in  the  other,  which  seemed  to  have 
been  incautiously  worked.  This  was  stopped,  and  vision  restored ;  but  the  eye 
was  again  inconsiderately  used,  and  inflammation  returned.  Afterwards  the 
globe  shrunk. 

Shrinking  of  the  left  eye  from  a  wound ;  subsequent  loss  of  the  right  by  in¬ 
ternal  mflammation. — A  person,  near  seventy,  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
exert  the  eyes  considerably,  as  a  worker  in  metal,  received  a  wound  of  the  left 
cornea  in  January,  1831,  from  a  particle  of  metal.  It  was  followed  by  violent 
inflammation,  suppuration  of  the  globe,  and  collapse  of  the  tunics.  The  inflam¬ 
mation  subsided  in  about  six  weeks.  Soon  after,  the  right  eye  became  inflamed, 
with  diminution  of  sight.  Under  active  treatment  vision  was  improved,  but 
not  completely  restored,  and  he  had  not  been  able  to  resume  his  occupation.  I 
saw  the  patient  in  September,  four  or  five  days  after  the  relapse  of  the  inflam¬ 
mation.  There  was. external  redness,  particularly  round  the  cornea,  which  was 
somewhat  nebulous  in  its  lower  half;  the  pupil  contracted  and  irregular  in 
figure;  pain  over  the  brow,  vision  very  imperfect;  he  could  see  the  hand,  but 
could  not  distinguish  whether  the  fingers  were  open.  In  spite  of  active  treat¬ 
ment,  by  cupping,  leeching,  blistering,  and  salivation,  maintained  for  some 
weeks,  the  inflammation  proceeded,  accompanied  with  severe  pain,  and  vision 
was  completely  lost. 

Atrophy  from  penetrating  wound ;  internal  inflammation ,  and  cataract  of 
the  other  eye. — A  boy  ten  years  old  had  lost  one  eye  from  a  wound  of  the  globe, 
followed  by  atrophy.  Slow  internal  inflammation  occurred  in  the  other,  and 
produced  change  of  colour  in  the  iris,  opacity  of  the  lens  and  capsule,  and  general 
adhesion  of  the  pupil.  The  operation  for  cataract  was  performed,  the  lens  was 
quite  soft  and  nearly  fluid.  The  pupil  became  clear,  but  vision  was  not  improved. 

Atrophy  of  the  right  eye  ;  iritis  in  the  left. — In  December,  I  was  con” 

suited  by  a  gentleman,  who  had  received  a  wound  of  the  rMjk  chrnea,  six  or 
eight  years  before.  The  eye  was  now  flaccid;  the  iris  altm|0jin  colour  and  tex¬ 
ture,  and  the  pupil  obliterated.  A  violent  attack  of  iri^rQfcid  occurred  in  the 
left  eye;  it  had  been  arrested  by  antiphlogistic  meqnaOyfcl  mercury;  and  then 
relapsed.  The  eye  was  now  slowly  recovering.  Jv' 

[Dislocation  of  the  Eyeball. — The  eye  is.  stkjigjimes  protruded  by  a  foreign 
body  forced  between  it  and  its  orbit.  It  fnay  be  usually  replaced  by  gentle 
steady  pressure,  when  it  returns  to  its  pla^^vith  a  jerk,  and  vision,  which  had 
been  lost  from  the  stretching  of  the  ogptc  nerve  and  pressure  on  the  eyeball,  is 

fffrc&t  r 


sometimes  restored.  The  following 
municated  to  the  Surgical  Socii 
liam  Jameson  : — 


remarkable  case  of  this  kind  was  com¬ 
mand,  December  4,  1852,  by  Dr.  Wil- 


“  Peter  Nowlan,  aetat.  &3bwerfully  able  and  muscular  man,  a  corn  porter, 
was  admitted  into  Mercer^I|ospital  on  the  3d  of  November,  at  half-past  twTelve 
at  night.  His  wife  i^fe^pied  me  that  he  came  home  that  evening  at  ten  o’  clock 
in  a  most  intoxicated^ 


uition,  and  while  staggering  about  his  room,  struck 
bis  right  eye  a^ain^ka)  small  iron  hook  or  nail  that  was  in  a  dresser,  which  en¬ 
tered  at  the  orrio^ngle  of  the  upper  eyelid  of  that  side,  and  when  she  went  to 
bis  assistanc&^^ebvered  his  eye  protruded  from  its  socket.  She  was  most  anx¬ 
ious  to  rermDV<^him  at  once  to  the  hospital,  but  could  not  succeed  in  prevailing 
on  kiii^JA  until  half-past  twelve  at  night,  when,  in  a  few  minutes  after  this, 
I  sa^hrtar 

l^C^was  very  boisterous  and  unruly,  had  a  large  check  apron  held  close  up 
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to  his  eye,  which  he  kept  constantly  rubbing  and  pressing  against  it.  On  its 
being  removed,  he  presented  a  most  peculiar,  and,  I  might  add,  frightful  ap¬ 
pearance.  There  was  the  right  eye  protruded  out  of  the  orbit,  firmly  fixed  and 
immovable,  staring,  elastic  to  the  touch,  and  devoid  of  all  power  of  vision. 
The  cornea  was  dry,  cloudy,  and  rather  opaque,  pupil  moderately  contracted, 
and  uninfluenced  by  the  light  of  a  candle.  There  was  no  extravasation  of 
blood,  nor  was  there  any* vascularity  of  the  conjunctiva,  although  its  reflection 
from  the  upper  lid  on  the  globe  of  the  eye  was  partially  torn  through.  The 
inferior  margin  of  the  upper  lid  was  not  visible,  as  it  was  placed  behind  the 
globe  and  spasmodically  closed. 

“With  difficulty  I  could  get  him  restrained,  as  he  was  such  a  powerful  man; 
but  having  accomplished  it,  I  then,  with  two  fingers  of  my  left  hand,  elevated 
the  upper  lid ;  at  the  same  time,  with  the  finger  and  thumb  of  my  right,  pressed 
the  ball  of  the  eye,  and  immediately  it  was  drawn  back  with  a  distinct  snap,  and 
the  lids  closed  over  its  anterior  surface.  I  now,  for  the  first  time,  observed  the 
small  wound  before  alluded  to  at  the  outer  angle  of  the  upper  lid,  but  could  not 
ascertain  or  form  any  conjecture  at  the  time  what  amount  of  injury  he  might 
otherwise  have  sustained.  I  therefore  had  him  conveyed  .to  bed,  and  ordered 
cold  to  be  assiduously  applied  to  the  part  for  the  remainder  of  the  night. 

“ 4tth .  The  following  morning,  at  visiting  hour,  we  found  him  sober,  but  re¬ 
collected  little  of  what  had  occurred.  His  eyelids  were  a  little  swollen;  there 
was  some  slight  vascularity  of  the  conjunctiva;  the  cornea  was  clear ,  shining , 
and  moist,  and  the  tears  ran  down  the  cheek ;  he  could  distinguish  the  day¬ 
light;  complained  of  pain  in  the  head,  and  a  deep  pain  in  the  globe  of  the  eye, 
with  full  pulse.  He  was  ordered  to  have  3xvi.  of  blood  taken  from  his  arm, 
bowels  to  be  freely  opened,  and  the  cold  to  be  continued  to  the  part. 

“5 th.  Lids  less  tumid;  pain  and  vascularity  of  conjunctiva  almost  gone; 
complains  of  the  sensation  as  if  gravel  were  between  the  lids;  vision  improved, 
but  sees  objects  imperfectly,  as  through  a  thick  haze.  Ordered  the  tart.  ant. 
mist.,  low  diet,  and  the  cold  application  to  be  continued. 

“  6 th.  All  pain  gone;  conjunctival  vascularity  less;  sensat^masif  gravel  were 
beneath  the  lids  gone;  vision  nearly  restored;  has  complelpytfwer  over  all  the 
motions  of  the  eye.  Continue  all. 

“7 th.  Convalescent;  no  suffusion;  no  pain;  visiq^omplete. 

“9 th.  Discharged  cured.] 


SECTION  II.- 


-INJURIES  OF  THE  EYE  FROM\FOl 
BETWEEN  Tl||  LfDS. 


GN  SUBSTANCES  PASSING 


Extraneous  substances  getting  into  JffiS5ye  irritate  the  organ,  and  quickly 
produce  redness  of  the  conj  unctiva  wftjyi ncreased  lachrymal  discharge,  which  is 
sometimes  sufficient  to  remedy  thnV^chief,  as  where  it  is  caused  by  substances 
in  fine  powder,  or  by  acid  ma<ftefo/stlch  as  snuff,  pepper,  salt,  mustard,  smoke, 
ammoniacal  and  other  vapow^ 

Chemical  agents  are  g/fferawy  found  to  have  produced  their  full  effect  before 
we  see  the  patient.  Nitrafcgrof  silver  destroys  the  surface  it  touches,  but  it  is 
so  quickly  decompose  i&y  the  moisture  of  the  organ,  that  its  caustic  action  is 
quite  superficial,  ^raive  seen  external  inflammation,  requiring  active  antiphlo¬ 
gistic  treatme^tYMm  a  small  particle  flying  into  the  eye,  as  a  person  was  scrap¬ 
ing  a  stick  caustic  to  a  point.  The  introduction  into  the  eye  of  the 

lunar  caustm^Jhtment  often  causes  active  inflammation,  while  its  continued  use 
may  giv^Vise  to  chronic  ophthalmia  of  the  most  obstinate  kind.  Similar  re- 
sults^Nn^t  unfrequently  observed  from  applying  to  the  conjunctiva  the  sul¬ 
phate  or  copper,  or  other  acrid  and  escharotic  substances. 

^{Q^erson  employed  in  a  soap  manufactory  came  under  my  care  at  St.  Bar- 
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tholomew’s  for  acute  external  ophthalmia,  caused  by  some  strong  alkaline  liquor 
which  spirted  into  the  eye.  The  conjunctiva  scleroticse,  with  which  it  came  in 
contact,  was  thickened,  elevated,  and  discoloured,  and  a  superficial  eschar  was 
separated.  The  patient  was  young,  robust,  and  of  full  habit ;  a  high  degree  of 
external  inflammation  was  excited,  requiring  free  depletion,  and  three  weeks 
elapsed  before  the  organ  recovered.  J 

Strong  lavender-water  thrown  incautiously  over  the  face  of  a  gentleman  who 
had  fainted,  passed  into  the  eyes.  When  he  recovered,  he  experienced  intense 
burning  pain,  with  redness  and  spasmodic  closure  of  the  lids,  and  copious  lachry¬ 
mal  discharge,  especially  on  any  attempt  to  open  them.  I  found  merely  gene¬ 
ral  redness  of  the  conjunctiva  without  any  damage  of  the  cornea.  The  symp¬ 
toms  soon  disappeared  under  leeches  and  the  application  of  cold. 

A  gentleman  received  an  alarming  injury  from  the  explosion  near  his  face  of 
some  fulminating  chemical  substances.  1  saw  him  soon  after  the  accident;  he 
was  in  great  agony  from  a -sensation  as  if  some  burning  fluid  was  between  the 
lids  and  the  eyeball.  The  eyelids  and  neighbouring  skin  were  reddened,  the 
former  forcibly  closed,  and  any  attempt  at  moving  the  eye,  or  exposure  to  light, 
was  attended  with  intolerable  pain.  On  the  temporal  side  of  the  cornea,  the 
conjunctiva  presented,  in  a  small  space,  a  slight  grayish  discoloration  in  the 
shape  of  small,  irregular  spots.  There  was  general,  but  not  considerable  red¬ 
ness  of  the  eye,  and  profuse  lachrymation.  Concluding  the  force  of  the  explo¬ 
sion  to  have  been  great,  and  likely  to  cause  concussion  of  the  retina  and  amau¬ 
rosis,  I  was  anxious  to  ascertain  the  state  of  vision.  Although  the  extreme 
irritability  of  the  organ  and  its  impatience  of  light  prevented  me  from  doing 
this  satisfactorily,  I  found  that  vision  was  not  materially  impaired.  The  appli¬ 
cation  of  eighteen  leeches,  followed  by  an  evaporating  lotion,  relieved  .the  pain 
considerably ;  it  was  necessary  to  put  on  twelve  more  leeches  at  night,  and  the 
patient  slept  well.  On  the  next  day  the  organ  admitted  of  examination,  so  as 
to  show  that  vision  was  uninjured.  Confinement  to  bed,  exclusion  of  light, 
opening  medicine,  and  light  diet  restored  the  organ  completely  in  a  few  days. 

Hot  water,  and  heat  in  other  shapes,  act  on  the  conjunctiva  in  Hie  same  way 
as  on  the  integuments.  Such  injuries  are  rare,  the  rapid  conto^tm  of  the  pal¬ 
pebral  preventing  the  mischief  or  limiting  its  extent.  I  hadjS^atient  in  St. 
Bartholomew's,  in  whom  melted  lead  had  passed  into  the A  thin  concave 
portion  of  the  metal  was  removed,  which  obviously  os^Nits  figure  to  having 
been  in  contact  while  liquid  with  the  eyeball.  Th^^Cgan  sustained  no  mate¬ 
rial  injury.  x-sCO 

Pure  lime  applied  to  the  cornea  turns  it  of  a  doad>  white,  and  at  the  same 
time  decomposes  the  texture,  reducing  it  to  sfejowtler,  which  may  be  brushed  off 
with  a  camel-hair  pencil.  The  effect  of  nnrfra^,  which  gets  into  the  eye  more 
frequently  than  lime,  is  less  injurious  irndeg^ee;  it  turns  the  cornea  white,  but 
does  not  decompose  it.  Lime  and  moa&jxexercise  a  destructive  action  on  the 
surface  of  the  conjunctiva;  the  m^»W^e  swells  and  is  elevated,  with  a  pulpy 
coagulated  appearance ;  the  porMi^eprived  of  vitality  is  of  a  dead  white,  and 
as  the  effect  is  usually  partmJ,(IEp  injured  surface  appears  marbled.1  If  any 
particles  of  these  or  any  ot^erirritating  substances  should  remain  in  the  eye, 
they  should  be  immediately  removed;  and  if  it  should  seem  probable  that  the 
caustic  action  of  the  lijjjS'G  not  at  an  end,  vinegar  and  water  may  be  applied  to 


the  eye. 

The  cornea  li 
it;  hence  visidiN^ 
it,  suffers  inmost  cases. 

1  Mr.^A^G^ROP  lias  delineated  very  faithfully  the  effect  of  lime  on  the  cornea  and  con- 
junctivtfNn  his  Essays  oh  the  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Eye,  yoI.  i.  pi.  5,  fig.  5. 


vitality  throughout  when  pure  lime  is  freely  applied  to 
enerally  lost,  as  the  whole  cornea,  or  the  greatest  part  of 
When  the  injury  is  superficial,  the  dead  part  slowly 
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separates,  and  the  transparency  of  the  texture  is  partially  restored.  In  the  case 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Wardrop,1 2  two-thirds  of  the  cornea  were  rendered  so  ob¬ 
scure  by  the  application  of  lime,  as  entirely  to  destroy  sight.  At  the  end  of 
five  months  “  the  whole  of  the  slough  had  separated,  except  some  small  ragged 
portions  towards  the  centre  of  the  cornea.  There  was  a  degree  of  obscurity, 
apparently  seated  deep  ip  the  cornea;  but  the  patient’s  sight  was  so  much  re¬ 
covered,  that  with  this  eye  he  could  distinguish  large  objects.”  Where  the 
action  of  the  lime  has  been  superficial,  and  not  intense  in  degree,  I  have  seen 
the  transparency  of  the  cornea  completely  restored. 

In  a  person  who  had  contrived  to  dip  his  head  in  a  pailful  of  the  liquid  used 
to  whiten  the  walls  of  a  house,  there  was  severe  burning  pain,  with  closure  of 
the  lids,  lachrymation,  and  redness  of  the  conjunctiva.  Leeches  and  cold  lotion 
soon  removed  these  symptoms,  and  the  eyes  were  not  injured. 

A  detached  eyelash  under  the  upper  or  lower  lid  produces  an  annoying 
uneasiness.  To  remove  it  from  the  former  situation,  eversion  of  the  lid  is 
necessary. 

The  most  common  cases  requiring  our  assistance  are  those  in  which  minute 
particles  of  dust  and  other  matters  are  blown  into  the  eye,  and  either  lodge  on 
the  external  surface  of  the  globe,  or  stick  in  the  mucous  lining  of  the  palpebrse. 
In  either  case  the  organ  experiences  considerable  irritation,  for  whenever  the 
globe  or  lids  are  moved  the  foreign  substance  scratches  the  opposed  sensible 
surface,  and  causes  acute  pain;  so  long  as  the  eye  is  at  rest,  the  patient  does 
not  suffer.  In  order  to  discover  and  remove  any  minute  substance  of  this  kind, 
we  must  first  look  attentively  at  the  exposed  surface  of  the  organ  in  a  good 
light;  if  we  discover  nothing  there,  we  should  proceed  to  depress  the  under  lid, 
and  bring  the  lower  surface  of  the  globe  into  view  by  desiring  the  patient  to 
look  up  to  the  ceiling.  If  we  still  find  nothing,  we  must  direct  the  patient  to 
look  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  raise  the  upper  lid,  so  as  to  bring  into  view 
the  superior  surface  of  the  globe.  In  most  instances  these  substances  stick  in 
the  concavity  of  the  upper  lid,  causing  exquisite  pain  by  scratching  the  very 
sensible  surface  of  the  cornea,  whenever  the  lid  is  moved ;  ^iAsi^ering  is  much 
greater  than  when  the  substance  adheres  to  the  cornea,  sijaj^fcne  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  lid,  which  is  the  suffering  part  in  the  brfK^Mnstance,  is  not  so 
acutely  sensitive  as  the  surface  of  the  cornea.  In  jojBer  to  discover  and  re¬ 
move  them,  when  thus  situated,  we  must  evert^^fo)  lid,  which  is  very  easily 
accomplished.  We  take  the  cilia  between  the  anc^  thumb  and  draw  the 

lid  downwards  and  forwards;  press  with  a  p/^pfcadily  against  its  upper  part; 
then  carry  the  ciliary  margin  upwards  aifcl  "bs*?k wards;  we  thus  turn  the  lid 
inside  out,  and  immediately  see  whether  iP^extraneous  body  lodges  there.  We 
usually  find  a  small  black  particle  not  lrh»ger  than  the  point  of  a  pin,  and  re¬ 
move  it  readily  with  the  blunt  en<L^0jj  probe.  This  is  a  simple  and  perfectly 
easy  mode  of  examining  the  lid  jiMW  various  circumstances;  it  can  generally 
be  accomplished  without  giv^tojjjpm  When  we  let  go,  the  lid  returns  of  it¬ 
self  ;  if  it  should  not,  we  iiun&jHately  replace  it  by  drawing  the  ciliary  margin 
downwards.3  V 

pwwcles,  particularly  of  iron,  which  get  into  the  eye  in 
operations  of  smiths,  cutlers,  and  other  workers  in 
!fe  to  the  surface,  or  are  imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the 


The  small  metallic 
striking  a  light,  in 
metals,  either  stk^r^ 


1  Ib  id.  p. 

2  [TraveH^^n  steamboats  and  on  railroads  often  suffer  much  inconvenience  from  par¬ 
ticles  of  cinofer  blown  into  their  eyes,  and  frequently,  still  more  from  the  awkward 

attemptj^de  to  discover  and  remove  them.  Not  a  few  examples  of  this  have  come 
undeNujy#bservation ;  where  a  careful  attention  to  the  directions  given  by  Mr.  Law* 
refoe  wuld  have  saved  much  suffering  to  the  patient,  and  great  mortification  to  tho 
jnfc<5itioner.] 
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cornea,  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  small  shining  black  or  dark  point,  which 
cannot  he  detached  with  a  probe,  and  is  often  so  small  that  it  might  escape 
notice  unless  the  eye  were  minutely  examined.  These  particles  do  not  pene¬ 
trate  the  cornea  by  the  direct  force  of  the  motion;  they  are  ignited  and  appear 
as  sparks;  consequently,  they  burn  where  they  touch,  and  stick  close  to  the 
burnt  part.  We  must  remove  them  with  the  point  of  a  cataract-needle.  Let 
the  patient  sit  down  opposite  a  window;  then,  standing  behind  him,  we  separate 
the  lids  with  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  while  we  use  the  needle  with  the  other. 
When  we  have  a  clear  view  of  the  particle,  we  direct  the  patient  to  look  steadily 
at  one  object,  so  as  to  fix  the  eye  in  that  exact  position,  then  bring  the  point  of 
the  needle  to  the  edge  of  the  substance,  and,  passing  it  under,  lift  the  foreign 
body  out.  Sometimes  we  succeed  better  with  the  patient  standing,  placing 
ourselves  in  front.  Particles  of  steel  or  iron  leave  a  light  brown  stain  on  the 
cornea,  which  disappears  in  a  day  or  two.  The  proceeding  enjoined  by  Beer, 
of  scraping  off  the  stained  part  with  the  cataract-needle,  is  quite  unnecessary; 
and  fortunately  so  for  the  patient,  as  it  could  not  be  executed  without  a  greater 
injury  to  the  eye  than  that  of  the  original  accident.  He  seems  to  contemplate 
the  employment  of  considerable  force,  as  he  adds  a  caution  against  penetrating 
the  cornea  with  the  instrument ! !  When  such  substances  are  deeply  sunk  in 
the  cornea,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  detach  them,  and  the  difficulty  is  increased 
by  irritability  of  the  eye,  which  is  turned  away  involuntarily  when  the  patient 
sees  an  instrument  approach.  More  injury  may  be  produced  by  persevering  in 
our  attempts  than  by  suffering  the  substance  to  remain.  If  it  is  left,  ulcera¬ 
tion  will  take  place,  loosening  and  ultimately  detaching  it.  This  event  is 
accelerated  by  the  oxidation  which  the  metal  undergoes,  in  consequence  of 
which  its  texture  is  loosened,  and  it  is  partially  converted  into  a  powder  of  a 
rusty  colour. 

[M.  Guepin  relates  a  case  in  which  he  hastened  this  process  of  oxidation 
by  the  employment  of  a  collyrium  containing  acetic  acid.  The  subject  of  the 
case  was  a  boy,  who  had  a  fragment  of  iron  in  his  eye,  whichs^tended  from 
the  cornea  to  the  capsule  of  the  crystalline  lens,  and  almosKjj*u«hed  the  iris. 
It  was  impossible  to  grasp  the  fragment,  and  an  incisiom^GMa  have  been  diffi¬ 
cult,  as  it  lay  upon  the  upper  edge  of  the  pupil.  M.  ifocfpin  accordingly  de¬ 
vised  the  following  remedy.  He  prescribed  a  colltfTym  made  with  distilled 
water  and  acetic  acid,  being  persuaded  that  if  theJM^ment  became  oxidized  at 
the  corneal  extremity,  the  oxidation  would  spread  'over  its  whole  surface,  and 
that  the  solution  and  absorption  of  the  frajqnftir  would  follow.  The  event 
justified  his  supposition.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks,  the  cure  was  complete, 
with  the  exception  of  an  almost  imperce@ple  white  point  upon  the  capsule, 
and  a  very  slight  cicatrix  on  the  corng&  In  another  case,  the  same  collyrium 
was  again  used  with  success  to  carrtffwMie  oxide  of  iron  left  in  the  substance  of 
the  cornea  by  a  fragment  of  irqn^mC0had  remained  in  it  a  considerable  time.1 

The  proper  strength  of  the^wjjTcollyrium  in  these  cases  is  one  drachm  of 
the  officinal  acetic  acid  to^eevei}  drachms  of  water. 

A  German  writer  has  ^ce|ltly  proposed  the  use  of  a  solution  of  gum  Arabic 
for  the  removal  of  foraym  bodies,  such  as  particles  of  dust,  straw,  &c.,  intro¬ 
duced  between  the £tefi3s  and  ball  of  the  eye,  when  they  are  not  impacted  in 
the  conjunctiva.y^Ja)  making  this  application,  the  patient’s  head  should  be 
thrown  back.<^fctft  the  mucilage  may  be  dropped  between  the  lids,  or  be  intro¬ 
duced  by  tto^mirof  a  feather,  care  being  taken  not  to  touch  the  globe  with  the 
latter.  Thissolution  does  not  produce  any  disagreeable  sensation;  it  instanta- 
neousiy/^Aoves  the  pain  and  pressure  by  enveloping  the  foreign  body,  softening 


1  Annales  d’  Oculistique. 
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it,  and  sliding  with  it  out  of  the  eye.  On  the  whole,  the  author  affirms  that 
there  is  no  means  better  or  more  sure. 

Probably  the  white  of  egg,  more  easily  procured  than  mucilage  of  gum,  may 
afford  analogous  results.  But  most  usually  in  the  cases  in  which  this  remedy 
is  counselled,  the  tears  alone  suffice  to  remove  the  foreign  body  ;  there  is,  how¬ 
ever,  nothing  to  prevent  its  employment,  as  it  is  perfectly  innocuous.  It  is 
not  altogether  thus  with  respect  to  iodine ,  employed  by  Dr.  Beiniger  against 
scales  of  iron  imbedded  in  the  cornea.  It  is  more  simple,  nevertheless,  and 
more  sure  to  extract  at  the  time  the  foreign  body  with  the  point  of  a  bistoury 
or  of  a  needle.  We  have  not  yet  found  any  case  rebellious  to  this  slight  opera¬ 
tion  ;  and,  to  speak  truth,  it  seems  to  us  difficult  to  comprehend  how  an  accus¬ 
tomed  hand  can  fail  to  conquer  all  obstacles.  Should  a  practitioner,  however, 
find  a  difficulty  in  the  employment  of  sharp  instruments  with  the  eye,  the  re¬ 
source  imagined  by  M.  Beiniger  may  be  found  valuable.  The  following  case 
will  be  read  with  interest : — 

A  cutler  had  received  in  the  eye,  while  working,  a  particle  of  steel,  which 
became  deeply  fixed  in  the  thickness  of  the  transparent  cornea.  It  was  vainly 
attempted  to  extract  it  by  a  forceps  and  needle,  and  the  surgeon  who  had  been 
first  called  in,  was  obliged  to  renounce  the  attempt.  Eight  days  afterwards  the 
eye  was  very  red ;  the  bit  of  steel  was  visible  without  the  aid  of  a  lens — it  had 
preserved  its  brilliance.  The  patient  complained  of  a  sensation  of  itching  and 
heat,  and  vision  was  no  longer  distinct. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  M.  Beiniger  was  consulted.  This  practitioner 
commenced  by  applying  to  the  patient’s  eye  a  very  powerful  artificial  magnet, 
but  without  obtaining  any  advantageous  effect.  He  now  saw  no  other  resource 
than  to  employ  chemical  method  for  dissolving  the  particle  of  steel,  which  had 
the  dimensions  of  a  needle’s  point.  He  could  not  venture  to  employ  any  dilute 
lotions  of  hydrochloric  acid,  recommended  for  this  purpose  by  MM.  Krisner 
and  Andrew,  because  the  patient  could  not  bear  the  application  of  mere  cold 
water  during  entire  hours  to  the  open  eye.  He  then  resolved  to  prescribe  the 
following  collyrium :  B.  Iodinii  gr.  i;  Iodid.  potass,  gr.  ^VMel.  rosarum 
§xss  ;‘  M.  et  fiat  solutio,  S.  A. 

Upon  the  first  application  of  this  collyrium,  the  bit  ofi<™y  became  oxidized ! 
and  its  lustre  disappeared.  Very  soon  the  redness  eye  diminished,  the 

heat  and  itching  became  alleviated ;  and,  by  co: 
rium,  the  particle  of  steel  diminished  to  that  de; 
ble  of  being  distinguished  without  the  aid  jfv 
covered  completely  the  visual  faculty.  / 

This  process  has  for  its  object  to  trans&pi  the  iron  into  a  soluble  iodide; 
and  it  appears  to  be  much  preferable  nWJsnly  to  the  employment  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  but  also  to  the  dili 


the  use  of  the  colly- 
at  it  was  no  longer  capa- 
The  patient  finally  re¬ 


diluted 

acetic  acid,  as  a  collyrium  employed 


ve  particles  of  iron  from  the  cornea  by  the 
opper ;  two  or  three  grains  of  the  salt  being 
and  the  solution  applied  to  the  eye  with  an 


by  M.  Guerin.1 

Dr.  Jeanneret  proposes2 
chemical  action  of  sulphate^ 
dissolved  in  an  ounce 
eye-glass.] 

Sometimes  foreign^ substances,  particularly  if  small  and  smooth  on  their  ex¬ 
posed  surface  ^sti^A  the  cornea  for  many  days,  even  for  weeks  or  months, 
without  exci^^Qm^ammation,  or  causing  much  uneasiness.  In  other  instances 
they  bring  w$ffiammation  very  quickly;  ulceration  soon  occurs,  and  the  irrit¬ 
ant  is  thu\  removed. 


r 


1  Journal  de  Chirurgie  par  M.  Malgaigne,  June,  1845. 

2  Medical  Times  and  Gazette ,  April  24,  1852. 
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Sometimes  foreign  bodies  of  some  size  get  entangled  in  the  loose  folds  which 
connect  the  conjunctiva  to  the  globe,  and  remain  there  for  a  considerable  time. 
I  recollect  removing  a  bit  of  twig,  from  the  bough  of  a  tree,  which  had  lodged 
in  this  situation,  and  remained  there  for  several  weeks.  The  patient  was  not 
aware  of  the  existence  of  any  foreign  substance  in  the  eye.  Swelling  of  the 
conjunctiva  and  something  like  a  fungous  growth  from  the  membrane  have 
sometimes  occurred  from  such  causes.  A  gentleman  consulted  me  on  account 
of  uneasiness  in  the  eye;  he  stated  that  he  had  been  on  a  journey  three  or  four 
weeks  before,  and  that,  in  travelling  on  the  road,  a  small  insect  flew  into  his 
eye;  he  was  not,  however,  disposed  to  attribute  his  present  suffering  to  that 
circumstance.  On  everting  the  lower  lid,  I  found  the  wing-cover  of  a  minute 
species  of  beetle  lying  on  its  inner  surface.  After  this  had  been  removed,  he 
said  he  still  felt  something  in  the  upper  lid,  and  upon  everting  that  also,  I  found 
the  other  wing-cover  of  the  same  insect.  We  should  therefore  examine  care¬ 
fully  in  all  doubtful  cases,  extending  our  investigation  to  the  reflections  of  the 
conjunctiva  from  the  lids  to  the  globe. 

The  directions  given  in  books  respecting  extraneous  substances  in  the  eye  are 
in  general  of  little  use.  Beer  is  tediously  minute  in  describing  every  variety 
of  matter  by  which  the  eye  can  be  injured,  and  in  laying  down  rules  of  treat¬ 
ment;  but  he  does  not  even  mention  the  simple  proceeding  of  everting  the 
upper  eyelid,  which  enables  us  to  give  the  necessary  relief  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases.  Injections  of  water,  milk  and  water,  and  mucilaginous  fluids  under 
the  lids,  and  over  the  surface  of  the  eye,  are  recommended ;  these  are  of  no  use, 
and  indeed  can  only  add  to  the  irritation  which  already  exists.  If  any  injection 
could  remove  the  foreign  body,  the  flow  of  tears  which  its  presence  excites 
would  be  sufficient ;  when  it  sticks  to  the  concavity  of  the  upper  lid,  injections 
are  wholly  ineffective. 

Many  other  proceedings  advised  by  Beer,  such  as  the  use  of  variously  shaped 
forceps  and  spatulae,  and  the  introduction  under  the  lids  of  camel-hair  pencils 
dipped  in  oil  or  butter,  or  of  common  pins  or  hair-pins  bent  near  the  head,  with 
the  view  of  entangling  or  hooking  out  extraneous  bodies,  seem  tqVne  well  cal- 


controlled  by  the  means  which  will  be  expk 


Bemoval  of  the  cause,  even  when  of  i  ion,  does  not 

always  put  a  stop  to  inflammatory  action  ;  t  often  pursues 

its  regular  course  after  the  exciting  cause  d  it  must  be 
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always  put  a  stop  to  inflammatory  action  ;  t 


good. — Lelire,  b.  i.  §  158. 
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In  investigating  th  of  disease,  inquirers  could  not  fail  to  distinguish, 

from  the  earliest  t^W  those  circumstances  which  produce  a  state  of  body 
favourable  to  tBevoctirrence  of  disease,  from  such  as  immediately  precede  and 
directly  excite  morbid  phenomena.  Hence,  in  medical  works,  causes  of 


In  investigating  th  of  disease,  inquirers  could  not  fail  to  distinguish, 

from  the  earliest  t^W  those  circumstances  which  produce  a  state  of  body 
favourable  to  tBevoctirrence  of  disease,  from  such  as  immediately  precede  and 
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disease  have  bleerralways  divided  into  two  classes,  the  remote ,  or  predisposing , 
'"";I  '  cfyitc,  or  exciting. 


directly  excite  morbid  phenomena.  Hence,  in  medical  works,  causes  of 
disease  have  bleeir  always  divided  into  two  classes,  the  remote ,  or  predisposing , 
'"";I  '  cfyitc,  or  exciting. 


to  th^vccurrence  of  disease,  from  such  as  immediately  precede  and 


ame  tttgaBTzation  of  the  body  is  in  relation  to  the  influences  which  surround 
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it,  and  these  do  not  affect  it  while  in  a  healthy  state ;  hut  the  least  of  them  is 
capable  of  producing  disease,  when  the  body  is  prepared  for  their  action  by 
certain  previous  changes,  which,  although  produced  almost  insensibly,  are  of 
great  importance  as  constituting  the  first  links  in  the  chain  of  morbid  pheno¬ 
mena,  the  first  steps  in  the  transition  from  health  to  disease.  A  person  in 
sound  health  encounters  wind  and  weather,  not  only  without  harm,  but  with 
benefit;  he  is  not  injured  by  atmospherical  vicissitudes,  by  cold,  heat,  rain, 
draughts  of  air ;  while  a  little  damp  or  a  puff  of  easterly  wind  will  bring  on 
serious  disease  in  sickly  persons.  The  necessity  of  closely  investigating  these 
predisposing  agencies  in  reference  to  the  important  object  of  preserving  or 
restoring  health,  and  thus  preventing  disease,  is  too  obvious  to  require  further 
explanation. 

As  the  eyes  are  parts  of  a  general  organic  system,  connected  with  the  rest 
by  vessels  and  supply  of  blood,  by  nerves,  and  by  the  reciprocal  sympathetic 
influence  in  health  and  disease,  the  remote  or  predisposing  causes  must  be  the 
same  for  them  as  for  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  some  of  the  immediate  causes 
are  at  all  events  analogous.  I  shall  first  consider  the  latter,  as  their  agency  is 
the  most  obvious. 

Immediate ,  or  Exciting  Causes . — In  the  first  place,  inflammation  of  the  eye 
may  be  produced  by  direct  injury,  such  as  accidental  wounds,  or  intentional 
violence  inflicted  in  surgical  operations.  Such  causes  always  excite  inflamma¬ 
tion,  which  will  vary  in  degree  according  to  other  concomitant  circumstances. 
This  liability  to  inflammation,  after  surgical  operations,  requires  our  serious 
consideration  in  the  previous  preparation  and  subsequent  management  of  the 
patient. 

Direct  injury  to  the  organ  may  be  produced  by  various  extraneous  substances 
coming  in  contact  with  it,  or,  in  popular  language,  getting  into  the  eye. 
Minute  bodies  of  all  kinds  may  pass  between  the  lids,  and,  remaining  fixed, 
either  to  them  or  to  some  part  of  the  external  surface  of  the  globe,  become  a 
source  of  irritation  and  inflammation.  Some  of  these  may  irritate  the  organ 
mechanically,  as  particles  of  dust,  sand,  or  stone ;  some  u*^\ct  chemically, 
such  as  various  acrid  substances,  particles  of  snuff,  pews^Sf  salt,  acrid  fumes, 
and  different,  chemical  substances ;  others  may  affect  tfes^wgan  both  mechanic¬ 
ally  and  chemically,  as  portions  of  heated  metal.  ^C\ 

Under  the  head  of  chemical  stimuli,  or  irrita$a£jit  would  not  be  proper  to 
omit  the  mention  of  numerous  matters  appliedrS^the  eye  under  the  name  of 
remedies.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  most  ^TeiicSje  and  sensible  organ  of  the 
body  had  been  selected  for  trying  the  fmo&^iolent  applications.  Powdered 
glass  and  sugar,  wine  and  tincture  of  qpflKn,  electricity  and  galvanism,  spiritu¬ 
ous  and  ammoniacal  vapours,  are  the  Snidest  of  the  ordinary  local  stimuli. 
Subacetate  of  lead,  white  and  redl^recipitate,  nitrate  of  mercury,  oxide  of 
zinc,  alum,  the  sulphates  of  zincV^y  copper,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  oxy muriate 
of  mercury,  are  applied  daA^^tfre  eye>  the  form  of  solution  and  various 
other  shapes.  The  more  escharotics  are  sometimes  resorted  to,  ah  the 

nitrate  of  silver  in  suh^tTima^,  and  we  read  even  of  the  kali  parum  having  been 
used.  Pretty  strong,  Voir  almost  concentrated  nitric  and  muriatic  acid,  and 
the  muriate  of  antitEfeny,  have  been  occasionally  employed.  The  circumstance 
of  these  substam?s\l5eing  called  remedies,  does  not  aiter  the  nature  of  their 
action  on  tl^e^fcgan.  A  small  portion  of  any  of  them,  applied  to  the  sound 
eye  of  a  h^>lN  person,  would  produce  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  inflammation, 
and  ther^^^be  no  reasonable  doubt  that,  in  many  instances  of  their  applica¬ 
tion  tqAhe  organ,  when  already  inflamed,  they  aggravate  or  keep  up  the  disease 
whi^TVT^y  are  employed  to  lessen  or  remove. 

VPpmhalrnic  inflammation  may  be  directly  excited  by  the  application  of  cer- 
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tain  contagious  substances,  for  example,  gonorrhoeal  discharge  from  the  urethra, 
and  the  puriform  discharge  of  purulent  ophthalmia. 

The  eyes  are  meant  to  be  used,  and,  although  so  delicately  organized,  are 
capable  of  great  daily  exercise  for  a  long  course  of  years.  But  there  are  limits 
to  their  power  of  endurance.  Excessive  exertion  on  minute  and  very  bright 
objects,  as  in  microscopic  and  telescopic  pursuits,  is  sometimes  suddenly  inju¬ 
rious.  They  suffer,  again,  from  habitual  daily  employment  for'1  many  hours, 
continued  often  by  candlelight,  in  occupations  requiring  close  attention,  as  in 
weavers,  tailors,  shoemakers,  milliners,  mantuamakers,  sempstresses,  printers, 
engravers,  painters,  draftsmen,  law-stationers,  clerks  in  counting-houses,  watch¬ 
makers,  instrument-makers,  working  jewellers,  and  all  persons  engaged  in  the 
various  manual  crafts ;  in  students  and  literary  persons,  especially  when  they 
read  much  small  print,  or  write  in  small  characters.  In  speaking  of  use  of  the 
eye,  we  must,  however,  distinguish  between  active  and  passive  vision ;  the 
impressions  of  light  on  the  retina  are  constant  during  our  waking  hours,  but 
this  merely  passive  sight  is  uninjurious.  The  unnatural  excitement  of  the 
organ  is  combined,  in  many  of  the  previously  enumerated  instances,  with  want 
of  exercise,  full  diet,  use  of  spirituous  and  other  strong  liquors,  which  cause 
increased  determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  and  at  the  same  time,  consequently, 
derange  the  functions  of  the  digestive  organs.  The  injurious  influence  of  over¬ 
exertion  is  shown  by  the  relapses  of  inflammation,  caused  by  returning  to  such 
occupations  before  the  organ  has  completely  recovered. 

Air  and  light,  the  elements  for  which  the  eye  is  created,  can  hardly  ever  be 
injurious  to  the  sound  organ  of  a  person  in  good  health ;  yet,  under  some 
circumstances,  they  are  capable  of  exciting  disease.  I  shall  speak  more  par¬ 
ticularly  of  various  atmospherical  influences,  in  considering  catarrhal  ophthal¬ 
mia,  and  merely  observe  at  present  that  the  dense  winter  fogs  of  London  will 
cause  smarting  and  soreness  of  sound  eyes  in  healthy  individuals.  . 

The  effects  of  bad  air,  or  noxious  effluvia,  will  be  adverted  to  under  the  head 
of  purulent  ophthalmia ;  but  it  may  be  stated  here,  without  attenuating  to  ex¬ 
plain  how  it  occurs,  that  the  air  of  hospitals,  workhouses,  close>ts4ms,  in  con¬ 
fined  situations,  is  injurious  to  the  eyes,  favours  the  continmm^oi  inflamma¬ 
tion,  and  retards  recovery  from  operations.  Complaints^OTiich  have  been 
lingering  on,  in  spite  of  every  effort  at  cure,  in  such  ^Hjidtions,  get  well  of 
themselves  when  the  patients  are  removed  into  good*  Dhe  improvement  is 
often  so  rapid,  that  we  seem  obliged  to  admit  a  direofwaxious  effect  of  unwhole¬ 
some  air  upon  the  organs  in  addition  to  the  well^mtap  injurious  influence  upon 
the  system  at  large.  # 

Exposure  to  light  may  be  hurtful,  either  I^^he  sudden  impression  of  power¬ 
fully  luminous  objects,  as  a  flash  of  lightning/ or  looking  at  the  sun  in  eclipses, 
or  by  the  longer  use  of  the  organ  undej0^ss  intense  light,  as  that  of  lamps,  or 
gas-lights,  or  by  its  employment  uporT^ught  metals,  or  other  shining  objects. 
The  injurious  effects  are  aggravai^^f^Tne  exposure  to  light  be  accompanied 
with  fleat,  as  in  the  case  of  cook^$&kers,  workers  in  glass-houses  or  iron-found¬ 
ries,  or  with  the  excitement/Of  Je^siderable  bodily  exertion,  as  in  soldiers  mak¬ 
ing  long  marches  under  a  pW/s&ful  sun. 

Some  forms  of  lightdrfikte  the  eye  more  than  others;  thus,  reflected  is  more 
powerful  than  an  equah^tffmtity  of  direct  light.  The  glare  from  the  sea,  or  ex¬ 
tensive  sandy  su/fae^f'particularly  in  warmer  climates  than  our  own,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  offensiw^ythe  eye.  Even  in  this  country,  where  we  are  not  much 
troubled  with  1>Wybrightness  of  sunshine,  the  white  roads  in  chalky  soils  are 
sometimes  JgVnavery  trying  to  the  eyes;  and  the  bright  white  or  yellow  of 
houses  aWtVj^ls  in  some  towns  distinguished  by  particular  cleanliness  and  neat¬ 
ness,  0gen  found  disagreeable  in  the  same  way. 

tire  to  light  is  particularly  offensive  to  individuals  labouring  under  in- 
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flammation  of  the  external  tunics  of  the  eyeball.  This  affection  is  prevalent 
among  the  Esquimaux,  and  the  inhabitants  of  other  high  northern  latitudes,  and 
is  so  obviously  caused  by  the  powerful  reflection  of  light  from  the  snow,  which 
covers  the  earth  for  many  months  in  the  year,  that  it  is  commonly  called  snow 
blindness.  Some  of  their  contrivances  for  protecting  the  organ  from  this  source 
of  irritation  are  extremely  ingenious. 

In  the  affection  of  the  eyes  caused  by  exposure  to  the  glare  from  snow,  there 
is  intolerance  of  light,  with  profuse  lachrymation,  and  an  uneasy  sensation,  as 
if  a  particle  of  sand  were  in  the  eye,  which  is  aggravated,  as  the  disease  advances, 
to  the  severe  suffering  which  might  he  supposed  to  he  produced  if  snuff  were 
thrown  into  it.  Violent  spasm  of  the  eyelids  occurs.  The  symptoms  seldom 
go  off  in  less  than  ten  days,  and  often  last  for  weeks.  The  Tartars  protect  them¬ 
selves,  when  they  hunt  or  travel  in  the  winter,  by  a  contrivance  analogous  to  our 
crape  spectacles;  that  is,  by  a  network  of  black  horsehair,  made  a  little  convex 
in  front,  so  that  it  may  not  interfere  with  the  motion  of  the  lids.  The  snow- 
eyes  of  the  Esquimaux,  as  they  are  called  by  travellers,  are  a  kind  of  goggles, 
made  of  extremely  light  wood,  resting  by  a  bridge  on  the  nose  like  spectacles. 
It  is  excavated  on  each  side,  so  as  to  allow  free  motion  to  the  lids.  The  excava¬ 
tions  are  stained  black  with  soot.  A  long  narrow  slit  is  made  in  the  wood 
opposite  each  eye,  corresponding  exactly  to  the  fissure  between  the  lids,  when 
they  are  nearly  closed  in  looking  at  an  object  under  a  strong  light.  Blumen- 
bacii,  who  has  described  and  figured  these  Esquimaux  spectacles,  says:  “I  was 
unfortunate  enough,  lately,  having  been  affected  for  several  months  with  tonic 
spasm  of  the  eyelids,  to  have  repeated  occasion  to  make  use  of  this  excellent 
and  simple  contrivance.  Whenever  I  wanted  to  examine  anatomical  prepara¬ 
tions,  or  objects  of  natural  history  in  a  clear  light,  no  other  assistance  answered 
my  purpose  so  well  as  the  snow-eyes  of  these  rude  people.  It  also  serves  for  a 
telescope,  as  all  the  visitors  of  my  museum  who  have  tried  it  can  testify  ;  and 
we  find  that  the  Esquimaux  use  it  for  the  purpose  of  discerning  distant  objects 
more  distinctly,  when  they  are  not  troubled  by  the  reflected  glare  from  the 
snow.” — Blumenbach,  Specimen  Ilistorise  Ndturalis ,  d^q^^rlmting,  1816,  4to. 

Particular  colours,  and  combinations  of  colour,  are  foia^cCfo  be  painful  to  the 
eyes.  Thus,  it  is  well  known  that  red  is  offensive,  and-A^en  agreeable  to  them. 
Variegated  surfaces,  presenting  a  variety  of  colounQVre  sometimes  annoying. 
Thus,  persons,  who  are  obliged  to  look  much  at^afigmis  of  articles  in  linen  and 
calico,  often  complain  of  their  painful  effect  eye. 

The  causes  above  enumerated  admit  of  VSii^Qivided  into  two  classes.  Some 
of  them,  such  as  external  injuries,  chenrica^-gubstances,  or  morbid  animal  poi¬ 
sons,  will  necessarily  produce  more  or  inflammation;  one  case  may  be  seri¬ 
ous,  another  slight.  If  we  extract  a  cataract  from  an  individual  in  good  health, 
and  whom  we  have  carefully  prej  for  the  operation,  hardly  any  perceptible 
inflammation  occurs;  but,  if  we\gWate  on  a  person  of  gross  habit,  without  the 
requisite  preliminary  cauti^jtoJ^Cn  inflammation  may  ensue  as  entirely  to  frus¬ 
trate  the  object  of  the  pro^^Hng.  The  other  agencies,  such  as  the  application 
of  cold  and  moisture,  ifffclNicessive  exertion  of  the  organ,  do  not  produce  in¬ 
flammation  invariablyxJlany  persons  may  be  exposed  to  cold,  wind,  rain,  or 
snow,  and  most  ofi fi&yn  will  suffer  no  injurious  consequences,  but  one  may  be 
attacked  with  sp^fnroat,  another  with  catarrh,  a  third  with  inflammation  of 
the  eye.  QqjryMt  large  party  sitting  down  to  a  feast  and  indulging  equally, 
one  indiY&ft^vvill  have  an  attack  of  apoplexy.  A  person  in  good  health  re¬ 
ceives  a^M&t  blow  on  the  foot,  or  a  twist  of  the  ankle,  and  experiences  a 
merel^Vemporary  inconvenience;  while,  in  a  person  of  full  habit,  the  same 
cati^&^ll  bring  on  an  attack  of  the  gout.  To  produce  disease,  therefore,  it  is 
fc^ceSsary,  not  only  that  an  exciting  cause  should  be  applied  to  the  eye,  but  that 
^jiflher  the  part,  or  the  individual,  or  both,  should  be  in  a  state  susceptible  of 
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the  action  of  that  cause.  The  same  exposure  or  employment  of  the  organ 
which  would  produce  no  inflammation  in  the  sound  eye  of  a  healthy  person, 
will,  under  certain  conditions  of  constitution,  excite  inflammation.  We  must, 
therefore,  inquire  into  those  predisposing  circumstances,  which,  though  they  do 
not  immediately  affect  the  organ,  render  the  body  susceptible  of  disease.  In 
investigating  these  causes,  we  find  the  evidence  much  less  clear  than  in  the  other 
cases.  Those  alterations  in  the  constitution  which  bring  individuals  from  per¬ 
fect  health  into  a  state  susceptible  of  disease,  are  produced  in  a  length  of  years, 
and  by  the  continued  application  of  influences  which  do  not  act  immediately  or 
visibly  at  any  one  time.  We  cannot  trace  their  direct  influence,  as  we  cannot 
see  the  hour-hand  of  a  watch  move;  but  we  judge  of  it  by  the  effects  which  are 
sensible  after  a  considerable  lapse  of  time. 

Remote ,  or  Predisposing  Causes. — Among  the  predisposing  causes  of  disease, 
the  following  are  the  principal : — 

1.  Natural  peculiarities  of  organization,  either  such  as  are  common  to  many 
persons,  and  called  temperaments ,  or  those  which,  being  confined  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  are  called  idiosyncrasies.  The  law  of  natfire,  by  which  the  progeny  re¬ 
sembles  the  parents,  extends  to  these  diversities.  Thus,  temperaments  and 
idiosyncrasies,  and  consequent  disposition  to  certain  diseases,  run  in  families, 
like  particular  forms  of  the  features. 

Here  the  question  naturally  occurs,  whether  light  or  dark  eyes  are  the  most 
susceptible  of  disease.  It  has  often  been  supposed  that  the  former  are  the  most 
prone;  but  this  is  doubtful.  Dr.  Smith,  an  army  surgeon,  found  that  of  176 
diseased  eyes,  116  were  light  and  60  dark,  which  is  about  two  to  one.  But  in 
2,168  sound  eyes,  there  were  1,500  light,  and  668  dark,  which  is  nearly  five  to 
two. — j Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal ,  No.  68,  p.  351. 

2.  Morbid  dispositions,  such  as  scrofula,  gout,  and  rheumatism.  These,  in 

some  persons,  depend  merely  on  the  original  nature  of  the  constitution  derived 
from  the  parents;  but,  in  others,  they  consist  in  certain  states  of  the  frame, 
which  may  be  produced  by  external  agents,  in  individuals  who  are  supposed  to 
be  born  healthy.  Morbid  dispositions,  therefore,  or,  as  they  sometimes 
called,  diatheses,  are  either  hereditary  or  acquired.  VOv  J 

8.  Age  and  sex,  climate  and  situation,  often  have  a  mj0pecl  influence  in 
favouring  the  occurrence  of  disease,  and  impressing  on  it^Qfeculiar  form.  The 
influence  of  the  latter  is  exemplified  in  the  frequent  oojTtyrence  and  severity  of 
erysipelas  and  hepatic  inflammation  in  hot  countries^^Mj*  in  the  numerous  and 
serious  inflammations  of  the  eye  in  Egypt  and  ofch^Oimilar  situations. 

4.  I  have  mentioned  excessive  exertion t  o^tjje^eye  among  the  circum¬ 
stances  capable  of  immediately  exciting  dise&fc.  When  it  is  habitual,  it  is  a 
powerful  predisposing  cause,  by  keeping  hQan  unnatural  excitement  of  the 
organ,  and  thus  it  often  lays  the  foundtffton  of  chronic  internal  inflammation, 
especially  where  the  digestive  organs  rimrVascular  system  are  constantly  stimu¬ 
lated  by  imprudent  habits  of  diekj jt»(T4ne  free  use  of  fermented  liquors.  In 
the  year  1830,  I  was  consulted  \^®5n  the  same  week  by  two  naturally  healthy 
young  men  from  the  country had  followed  the  occupation  of  wool-sorting, 
which  is  very  trying  to  the  and  in  both  of  whom  slow  inflammation  of  the 
retina  had  occurred,  ^ithuloss  of  vision  in  one  instance,  and  serious  injury 
of  sight  in  the  other.^J&ffe  of  them,  thirty  years  of  age,  used  to  work  twelve 
hours  a  day  in  sumpAs/eight  in  winter.  lie  ate  animal  food  three  times  a  day, 
drank  three  pinij^Nale  daily,  and  spirits  occasionally.  In  lj.is  right  eye  there 
was  a  little  e^$*al  redness  and  slight  haziness  of  the  cornea,  dilated  and 
motionless  mtofil/  Vision  was  nearly  extinct;  he  could  just  discern  my  hand 
wheu  heldricmirds  the  light,  but  he  could  not  distinguish  whether  the  fingers 
were  c^erNf  shut.  By  cupping,  purging,  reduced  diet,  and  the  use  of  mercury, 
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he  recovered  in  a  month,  so  as  to  he  able  to  read  the  leading  article  of  a  news¬ 
paper. 

The  other,  a  very  stout  man,  with  large  head  and  full  face,  was  about  forty. 
He  had  always  lived  well,  but,  as  he  stated,  not  intemperately.  He  had  lost  the 
sight  of  his  right  eye  three  or  four  years;  there  were  two  adhesions  of  the 
pupil,  and  no  other  appearance  of  disease.  Two  similar  adhesions  were  found 
in  the  left  eye,  of  which  the  sight  had  recently  become  dim  and  imperfect. 

5.  Unhealthy  states  of  constitution,  however  produced.  Perhaps  the 
most  powerful  and  general  of  the  remote  causes  of  inflammation,  whether  we 
consider  the  accidental  form  of  the  disease,  arising  from  the  immediate  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  agencies  already  enumerated,  or  the  spontaneous  cases ,  which  are 
said  in  common  language  to  come  of  themselves,  the  causes  escaping  our  ob¬ 
servation,  is  fulness  of  habit,  or,  technically,  general  plethora.  Many  persons 
introduce  into  the  system  a  much  greater  quantity  of  food  than  the  wants  of 
the  economy  require ;  they  sin  both  in  amount  and  quality,  especially  in  the 
two  articles  of  animal  food  and  fermented  liquors.  This  excessive  nutrition  is 
attended,  in  the  first  instance,  with  a  more  vigorous  exertion  of  the  various 
organs;  there  is  an  apparent  increase  of  health  and  strength;  the  person  looks 
florid  and  robust,  and  seems  to  be  in  high  health.  Sooner  or  later,  a  condition 
of  body  results  bordering  on  disease.  There  is  a  full  and  strong  pulse,  a 
disposition  to  heat  of  skin,  thirst,  and  headache;  or  these  are  produced  by  slight 
exertions.  The  tongue  is  whitish.  The  state,  in  short,  is  closely  allied  to 
disease,  although  it  is  still  called  health;  it  is  a  condition  in  which  disease  will 
easily  be  induced,  and  in  which,  when  it  occurs,  it  assumes  the  active  inflam¬ 
matory  character.  It  is  pure,  simple,  or  common  inflammation,  which  occurs 
under  such  circumstances;  that  is,  inflammation  arising  from  the  excess  of 
nutrition  in  an  individual  otherwise  healthy. 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  the  quantity  of  blood  is  increased  in  these 
cases,  that  is,  whether  the  expression  plethora ,  or  fulness ,  is  literally  applicable 
to  the  state  of  the  vascular  system.  It  is  difficult  to  determi^A  the  point.  We 
do  not  know  the  regular  or  normal  quantity  of  blood,  and*»we  ^mnot  ascertain 
the  quantity  which  the  vessels  of  an  individual  contain  rfjte^given  time;  thus, 
we  want  both  terms  of  comparison.  Under  the  cmstfhajfmnces  described,  we 
often  find  an  unnatural  fulness  and  strength  of  p*dS^  and  the  blood  drawn 
from  such  persons  frequently  presents  the  inflammatory  character.  They  are 
in  a  state  very  similar  to  that  of  females,  in^jENn  the  catamenia  have  been 
suspended,  where  we  see  flushing  of  the  ^mut&iance,  pain  of  the  head,  and 
determination  of  blood  to  some  part.  (Tlm^ame  circumstances  are  observed 
in  persons,  in  whom  large  old  ulcers  h^TVfeeen  rapidly  healed.  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  there  is  an  unnatural^  mmtity  of  blood  in  such  cases,  and  that 
the  expression  of  plethora  is  liter^vQborrect. 

Individuals  are  not  aware  of  Jdfe^ffects  of  the  habits  in  which  they  indulge, 
until  at  length  symptoms  oOM&fagement  and  disease  manifest  themselves  in 
various  parts  of  the  animak^Hnomy.  The  subject  will  be  best  understood  by 
adverting  to  cases  in  ^nctHsuch  practices  have  been  carried  to  a  great  degree. 
"We  have  the  opportunit^-rn  London,  of  making  such  observations  on  an  exten¬ 
sive  scale.  A  larg^&^portion  of  the  individuals  who  follow  certain  laborious 
occupations,  obtaftTytegh  wages,  which  they  spend  chiefly  in  direct  sensual  gra¬ 
tification  of  th^gpJssest  kind.  It  is  no  uncommon  circumstance  for  men  em¬ 
ployed  in  business,  brewers,  servants,  draymen,  porters,  and  others, 

who  are.  gb^terally  speaking,  fine,  robust  men  from  the  country,  to  consume 
from  fo*j\  to  twelve  pots  of  porter  a  day,  besides  gin,  'and  a  full  allowance  of 
aniA^ood.  We  certainly  see  many  of  those  who,  if  we  regard  fulness  of 
fl^h  and  ruddiness  of  complexion  as  signs  of  health,  may  be  considered  as  fine 
^Wunens.  But  these  persons  are  subject  to  inflammatory  attacks  of  the  most 
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violent  kind,  which  they  bear  very  ill.  Slight  injuries,  which  in  others  would 
be  wholly  unimportant,  produce  in  them  severe  inflammation,  often  terminating 
in  gangrene  and  death.  I  have  seen  the  whole  lower  extremity  mortified  up  to 
the  groin,  in  thirty-six  hours,  from  a  simple  scratch  of  the  skin,  in  a  drayman. 
They  live,  in  fact,  on  the  brink  of  disease;  the  slightest  accident  may  carry  them 
off,  and  if  they  escape  casualties,  the  continuance  of  their  intemperate  habits 
leads  to  inflammation  of  some  of  the  thoracic  or  abdominal  viscera,  which  either 
proves  fatal  in  its  active  stage,  or,  by  causing  dropsy,  leads  more  slowly,  but 
with  equal  certainty,  to  dissolution.  The  majority  do  not  survive  the  age  of 
fifty;  hundreds  of  them  die  in  our  hospitals  from  disease  of  the  viscera,  and 
afford  us  ample  opportunities  of  investigating  the  changes  consequent  on  in¬ 
flammation,  and  of  demonstrating,  in  its  fatal  termination,  the  effects  of  such 
a  mode  of  life.  In  the  natives  of  India,  we  may  contemplate  the  effects  re¬ 
sulting  from  opposite  habits.  The  religious  notions  of  the  Hindoos  induce 
them  to  abstain  from  animal  food,  and  they  live  almost  entirely  on  rice  and 
other  vegetables.  They  are  small  in  stature,  slender  limbed,  and  very  well 
formed;  the  symmetry  of  their  figures  not  being  impaired  by  any  superfluous  fat; 
yet,  in  active  exertion,  fine  well-fed  Englishmen  are  quite  unable  to  compete 
with  these  slender  Indians,  who  greatly  surpass  us  in  all  feats  of  activity,  such 
as  running  or  walking  great  distances,  &c.  Accidents  or  operations,  which  in 
full-fed  Europeans  would  be  attended  with  dangerous  inflammatory  excitement, 
produce  trivial  effects  on  the  natives  of  Hindostan.  Severe  injuries  cause  but 
little  febrile  disturbance,  and  they  recover  commonly  under  circumstances  which 
would  be  considered  desperate  in  individuals  of  different  habits. 

Although  robust  constitution,  fulness  of  habit,  and  youth,  predispose  power¬ 
fully  to  acute  inflammation,  whether  of  the  eye  or  other  parts,  they  are  not 
essential  conditions  to  the  production  of  such  disease,  which  often  arises  in 
weakened  states  of  body,  and  sometimes  where  the  debility  is  great..  Strength, 
instead  of  favouring  the  occurrence  of  inflammation,  resists  its  development  most 
effectually.  I  mean  by  strength  the  healthy  condition  of  the  frame,  in  which 
all  the  functions  are  carried  on  perfectly,  and  in  which  there  is  ithe  greatest 
power  of  regular  and  continued  bodily  and  mental  exertion.  &^\are  not  the 
attributes  of  plethora,  in  which  the  appearances  of  strength ^aS^anacious,  and 
accidental  inflammations  are  easily  produced.  The  nummpjw' class  of  sponta¬ 
neous  inflammations,  however,  occurs  in  subjects  of  unhAubhy  or  impaired  con¬ 
stitutions;  often  in  those  who  may  be  considered  nat*«\]Jy  weak,  as  the  scrofu¬ 
lous,  and  sometimes  where  extreme  debility  has  heo^poduced  by  disease,  as  in 
typhus  fever.  “I  have  often,”  saysP.  F.  W ALT^fyyibhandhinr/enj  p.  397-8), 
“seen  acute  ophthalmitis,  requiring  the  most^BOwrful  antiphlogistic  treatment, 
in  weak,  badly  organized  subjects.  Lately, dhyM  occasion  to  treat  such  an  affec¬ 
tion  in  a  person  recovering  from  typhus, had  left  him  so  weak  that  he 
could  not  stand  without  support.  He,4i5tt&ed  to  submit  to  my  recommendation 
of  venesection;  and,  in  the  course  aKssj^n  days,  the  disease  advanced  so  con¬ 
siderably  that  the  pupil  of  the  riw^eye  was  nearly  closed,  and  the  left  eye  had 
become  attacked  by  very  actixpmSa  painful  inflammation.  He  was  bled  on  the 
eighth  day,  and  again  on  thinmEn,  when  leeches  were  also  applied.  The  ab¬ 
stractions  of  blood  gave  sudden  and  permanent  relief,  both  in  regard  to  the  pain 
and  state  of  vision;  bu£wu)latter  remained  imperfect  in  the  right  eye,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  thin  adym^ious  production  in  the  pupil. 

Habitual  exce^Emdcularly  in  the  use  of  fermented  liquors,  not  only  pro¬ 
duces  general  ftAQfcs  and  excitement,  but  more  especially  affects  the  head,  caus¬ 
ing  increased  ^ctKdty  of  circulation,  in  which  the  eyes  participate.  A  single 
bearty  m<^SHjl  cause  visible  vascular  fulness,  redness,  heat,  flushing  of  the 
face,  ba^tiflg'and  throbbing  of  the  head ;  these  phenomena  being  followed  by 
headacC^ drowsiness,  and  more  or  less  incapacity  for  mental  exertion.  Can  we 
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suppose  that  the  daily  repetition  of  these  causes  will  fail  to  produce,  ultimately, 
the  most  serious  consequences?  The  mischief  is  aggravated  when  the  return  of 
blood  from  the  head  suffers  any  impediment.  In  this  way  tight  neckerchiefs, 
and  the  stiff  stocks  of  the  military,  have  been  prejudicial. 

The  suppression  of  habitual  discharges  will  obviously  favour  the  occurrence  of 
general  plethora.  Thus,  ophthalmic  disease,  as  well  as  other  local  affections, 
often  owes  its  origin  to  the  interruption  or  the  cessation  of  menstruation,  some¬ 
times  to  its  non-occurrence  at  the  usual  period. 

If  the  causes  which  have  originally  produced  plethora  continue  to  operate; 
that  is,  if  into  the  system,  which  is  already  overloaded,  excessive  and  unwhole¬ 
some  supplies  are  continually  introduced,  the  functions  of  the  organs  begin  to 
be  disturbed;  they  are  unable  to  dispose  of  what  is  thus  poured  in  upon  them. 
Digestion  is  first  deranged;  the  associated  and  subsequent  processes  of  chylifi- 
cation,  absorption,  fecal  and  urinary  excretion,  are  necessarily  perverted.  The 
secretions  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  of  its  subsidiary  organs,  particularly  the 
liver  and  kidneys,  become  vitiated,  the  contractions  are  impaired,  and  thus  the 
regular  course  of  its  functions  is  interrupted.  The  digestive  organs  perform  the 
important  office  of  preparing  the  supply  of  new  materials  for  the  growth  and 
repair  of  the  body ;  they  also  remove  from  the  system  the  residue  of  the  aliment¬ 
ary  matter,  after  the  nutriment  has  been  extracted  from  it.  If  healthy  sup¬ 
plies  of  new  matter  are  introduced  into  the  frame,  all  the  animal  actions,  whether 
bodily  or  mental,  are  carried  on  with  vigour;  the  body  is  active,  the  mind  is 
alert ;  and  a  general  feeling  of  health  pervades  the  whole  frame.  But  if  the 
nutritive  system  is  disturbed,  if  the  alimentary  canal  is  loaded  with  undigested 
matters  and  unhealthy  secretions,  then  materials  of  disease  rather  than  of  health 
are  distributed  over  the  body;  under  such  circumstances,  any  organ  may  be¬ 
come  diseased,  any  mental  function  deranged.  The  unhealthy  condition  of  the 
constitution  is  now  evinced  by  changes  too  obvious  to  escape  observation;  the 
characters  of  plethora  are  succeeded  by  a  state  of  defective  excretion.  There  is 
a  foul  tongue,  deficient,  or  sometimes  unnaturally  voracious  anpetite;  costive¬ 
ness;  the  motions,  when  procured,  being  unnatural  in  colou^SJLd  consistence. 
The  urine  is  deficient  in  quantity,  high-coloured,  and  turjm^tne  skin  is  sal¬ 
low,  harsh,  and  dry ;  the  pulse  feeble,  compressible,  and^feSetimes  irregular. 

Although  the  most  common  cause  of  this  conditionfira^excessive  nutrition,  it 
may  occur  independently  of  this,  without  intemnei^pb,  even  without  impru¬ 
dence  in  diet.  It  may  take  place  in  conspquen^^of  circumstances  which  act 
immediately  on  the  nervous  system,  and  affect  the  digestive  organs 

secondarily.  Among  the  causes  referable tosjtrfis  head,  may  be  mentioned  in¬ 
dolent  habits,  sedentary  occupations,  makmg  people  neglect  the  advantages  of 
air  and  exercise,  which  are  as  necessarj^fcJ  health  as  food  is  to  existence,  re¬ 
sidence  in  the  impure  air  of  confinecOtid  crowded  dwellings,  excessive  mental 
exertion,  long  continued  anxiety  amnSmiction.  Such  causes  impair  the  energy 
of  the  nervous  system,  renderkii^  weak  and  irritable;  this  again  disturbs  the 
functions  of  the  digestive  j^Sns,  producing  indigestion,  costiveness,  and  all 
their  attendant  train  of  fmf&sJ  The  effects  of  impaired  nervous  energy  and  de¬ 
fective  assimilation  musl^r  felt  over  the  whole  body,  lowering  constitutional 
power,  and  causing^agfcate  of  general  debility,  in  which  the  frame  yields  more 
readily  to  morbific^Mtmnces  and  disease,  when  once  excited,  is  difficult  of  con¬ 
trol,  and  lasts  fcpJwAng  time. 

Again,  tWprigm  and  protraction  of  disease  often  depend  on  constitutional 
weakness,  Ifcmjhg  from  direct  debilitating  influences,  such  as  deficiency  of  food, 
clothing,  lor  rest,  singly  or  combined,  or  various  other  depressing  agencies. 

consider  that,  in  a  large  portion  of  the  community,  the  predispos- 
ina^naWs,  which  have  been  now  explained,  are  united  with  the  direct  exciting 
mE^nce  of  excessive  exertion  of  the  organ,  we  shall  cease  to  wonder  at  the  nu« 
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merous  instances  of  inflammation  in  all  the  textures  of  the  eye  that  daily  present 
themselves  to  our  observation. 

From  these  considerations  it  is  obvious  that,  in  many  cases,  we  ought  to  direct 
our  attention  not  so  much  to  the  organ  which  is  the  immediate  seat  of  disease, 
as  to  the  influence  of  certain  circumstances  and  habits  on  the  constitution.  At 
all  events,  if,  under  the  immediate  urgency  of  active  disease,  the  state  of  the 
suffering  part  should  require  our  first  care,  the  prevention  of  future  disorder 
cannot  be  accomplished  without  such  an  investigation  as  I  have  just  pointed  out. 

In  the  various  cases  which  I  have  now  considered,  we  see  the  effect  of  some 
direct  agency  on  the  disordered  part,  either  such  as  necessarily  excites  inflam¬ 
mation  in  some  degree,  or  such  as  will  cause  it  in  individuals  who  are  predis¬ 
posed.  There  are  other  and  numerous  instances  in  which  we  can  trace  no  direct 
application  to  the  inflamed  part;  but  we  discover  the  existence  of  disturbance  in 
other  quarters,  and  we  find  that  the  removal  of  those  disturbances  in  many  cases 
either  accomplishes  or  essentially  assists  the  cure  of  the  inflammation.  The 
former  are  called  idiopctthic ,  the  latter  sympathetic  inflammations.  The  con¬ 
junctiva  may  be  inflamed  by  the  application  of  gonorrhoeal  matter,  or  gonorrhoeal 
ophthalmia  may  come  on,  without  any  such  direct  cause,  merely  in  consequence 
of  the  previous  disease  of  the  urethra.  The  iris  inflames  from  injury,  or  it  may 


suffer  from  infection  of  the  constitution  by  venereal  disease.  Inflammation  of 


the  testicle  in  gonorrhoea  is  a  sympathetic  affection. 

The  cases  to  which  I  have  cursorily  alluded,  under  the  head  of  spontaneous 
inflammations,  belong  to  the  sympathetic  class.  It  is  difficult  to  determine 
whether  their  occurrence  is  owing  to  the  unhealthy  states  of  constitution  already 
described,  or  to  the  influence  of  disturbance  in  some  particular  organ ;  whether 
they  take  place  through  the  medium  of  the  vascular  or  of  the  nervous  system. 
That  the  former  has  an  important  share  in  the  affair  in  many  instances  cannot, 
I  think,  be  doubted.  Under  the  constitutional  disturbance  which  follows  serious 
local  injury,  such  as  compound  fracture,  or  other  extensive  wound,  laceration, 
or  bruise,  inflammation  may  arise  in  various  important  organs,  as  in  the  perito¬ 
neum,  pleura,  or  pericardium,  in  the  lungs,  heart,  liver,  or  spleqnV  as  well  as  in 
the  joints  and  the  muscular  system.  If  the  active  disorder  in  the  con¬ 

stitution  in  this  way  can  produce  such  local  effects,  we  majpaMly  suppose  that 
the  less  violent  disturbance  which  constitutes  plethora^^-flie  constitutional 
unhealthiness  caused  by  diminished  nervous  energj-&^r  impaired  digestion, 
may  lead  directly  or  remotely  to  the  various  loca^ttiammations,  the  ulcera¬ 
tions,  thickenings,  indurations,  enlargements,  wintffi^ar e  said  in  common  lan¬ 
guage  to  originate  spontaneously,  or  of  them&lms>and  which  have  so  much 
puzzled  nosologists  in  the  attempt  to  accoun^foriheir  causes  and  mode  of  pro¬ 
duction.  Op 
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It  is  a  trii 


cause ;  anc^ihe  propriety  of  this  course  is  particularly  obvious  where  that  cause 
09  as  in  the  case  of  extraneous  substances  getting  into  the  eye. 
has  been  considered  in  Chapter  III. 
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SECTION  I.— TREATMENT  OF  ACUTE  INFLAMMATION. 


Protection  of  the  Organ  from  External  Influences. — Whatever  further  mea¬ 
sures  we  may  adopt,  the  eye  must  be  protected  from  injurious  external  influ¬ 
ences.  Exertion  of  the  inflamed  part  increases  the  disturbance  and  aggravates 
the  patient’s  sufferings.  In  serious  cases,  therefore,  the  eye  must  not  be 
employed ;  nor  must  the  sound  eye  be  used,  when  one  only  is  the  seat  of  acute 
inflammation.  In  less  severe  affections  passive  exercise  of  sight  may  be  allowed, 
although  active  exertion  of  the  organ  would  be  improper,  such  as  in  needle¬ 
work,  writing,  reading,  particularly  small  print  and  by  candlelight,  employment 
before  fire,  or  on  bright  or  minute  objects. 

Exposure  to  light  is  generally  painful,  so  that  patients  are  disposed  to  avoid 
it.  The  necessary  protection  is  obtained,  in  the  worst  cases,  by  darkening  the 
chamber  and  closing  the  bed-curtains.  This  is  not  often  necessary ;  in  general, 
it  is  sufficient  to  exclude  strong  light  by  window-blinds,  and  to  protect  the  eyes 
by  the  common  pasteboard  shade  covered  with  green  or  black  silk,  by  a  shade 
of  such  silk  stretched  on  wire,  by  green  or  black  crape  or  gauze  hanging  over 
the  face,  or  by  coloured  spectacles.  These  means  of  protection  may  be  required 
only  when  there  is  much  light ;  not  in  twilight  or  on  dull  days. 

It  would  be  obviously  injurious  to  expose  an  inflamed  eye  to  the  air  in  cold 
or  rainy  weather ;  and  great  vicissitudes  of  temperature  should  be  avoided  ;  but 
exclusion  of  air  is  not  necessary  in  favourable  states  of  the  atmosphere.  A  warm, 
mild  air,  so  far  from  being  injurious  to  the  organ,  is  grateful  to  the  feelings  of 
the  patient,  and  beneficial  to  his  general  health ;  there  is  hardly  any  state  of 
the  eye  in  which  it  could  be  prejudicial. 

[Our  experience  has  led  us  to  go  even  further  than  Mr.  Lawrence,  in  dis¬ 
pensing  with  bandages  and  all  kinds  of  shades  to  the  eyes.  Such  coverings 
always  increase  the  heat  of  these  organs,  render  them  more  irldtable,  favour 
the  persistence  of  the  inflammation,  and  aggravate  the  intolem^^o  light.  In 
hospital,  as  well  as  in  private  practice,  we  have  long  enti^JjJ&iscarded  their 
use,  except  as  a  temporary  protection,  in  cases  of  photoph£fmCfwhen  the  patient 
goes  out  of  doors.  In  the  house,  the  degree  of  light  c^Kalways  be  regulated 
by  closing  the  blinds  during  the  day.  The  free  aorc^yof  air  to  the  eyes,  not 
only  when  the  weather  is  warm,  but  even  when  cq/FlVhP  the  temperature  be  not 
very  low,  or  the  atmosphere  damp  and  raw,{fsy^veeable  to  the  patient  and 
usually  very  beneficial.] 


4s 


General  Indications. — The  measures  .fit*  pointed  out,  of  removing  the 
exciting  causes,  and  of  protecting  thd^gan  against  the  injurious  influence  of 
exertion,  light  and  air,  are  only  to  ^eWonsidered  as  preliminary  and  auxiliary 
to  the  main  object,  that  of  arresti^;  mflammation  by  appropriate  means.  Al¬ 
though  the  process  of  inflamtmQ^n  is  in  many  cases  very  violent,  and  though 
the  sufferings  which  attend  itjrre  often  extremely  acute,  yet  its  tendency  and 
effect,  with  reference  to  t&^jlrmination  of  the  disturbance,  are  upon  the  whole 
restorative.  Within*  c|Jkiin  limits,  it  does  not  tend  to  disorganize  and  destroy 
the  part ;  but  is  rath^ralculated  to  bring  it  back  to  a  healthy  state.  Thus  it 
may  arise,  becomo-mUy  developed,  and  decline  in  an  organ,  without  any  medical 
treatment,  le^ra^the  part  as  healthy  as  it  was  before.  When  violent,  how¬ 
ever,  it  sus^n^S  the  functions  of  a  part;  hence,  in  organs  whose  constant 
exertions  afre  necessary  to  the  continuance  of  life,  it  must  be  speedily  arrested, 
or  life^ft^be  lost.  But  the  eye  does  not  belong  to  this  class,  and  we  are 
guidgd^?  other  views  in  fhe  treatment  of  ophthalmic  inflammation.  Its  various 
effe£^  particularly  mortification,  suppuration,  and  effusion,  may  render  the 
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organ  more  or  less  incapable  of  executing  its  office  after  the  inflammatory  dis¬ 
turbance  has  ceased.  Even  the  least  important  of  these,  interstitial  deposition, 
may  seriously  and  permanently  impair  the  function  of  a  delicately  organized 
part  like  the  eye.  It  will  enlarge,  thicken,  and  harden  a  part ;  it  consolidates 
and  unites  structures  which  were  previously  loose  and  separate ;  it  renders  parts 
which  were  naturally  transparent,  opaque.  These  various  changes  may  result, 
not  only  from  violent  inflammation,  but  from  such  a  degree  of  it  as  in  most 
other  instances  would  be  deemed  unimportant.  Supposing  the  cornea,  iris,  or 
retina  to  be  affected,  the  case  may  present  no  serious  symptoms ;  there  may  be 
no  sympathetic  disturbance  of  other  parts.  Yet,  in  the  first  instance,  the  text¬ 
ure  may  be  rendered  impermeable  to  light  by  interstitial  deposition ;  in  the 
second,  effusion  may  obstruct  the  pupil,  preventing  or  impeding  the  passage  of 
light  into  the  interior  of  the  eye ;  and  the  third  may  be  thickened  so  as  to 
become  insensible  to  luminous  impressions.  By  either  of  these  changes,  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  degree,  vision  may  be  either  impaired  or  destroyed.  It  becomes 
necessary,  therefore,  to  institute  early,  and  to  follow  up  steadily,  effective  anti¬ 
phlogistic  treatment,  not  with  a  view  of  removing  danger  to  life,  nor  on  account 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  patient,  which  may  not  be  great,  but  to  prevent  inju¬ 
rious  changes  in  an  organ,  the  perfect  state  of  which  is  essential  to  the  comfort 
and  enjoyment  of  life.  There  is  yet  another  reason  why  inflammation  should 
be  speedily  arrested.  The  longer  the  vessels  of  a  part  remain  distended,  the 
more  difficultly  do  they  contract  to  their  natural  dimensions,  the  more  readily 
do  they  yield  to  any  new  excitement.  Thus  the  continuance  of  inflammation 
increases  the  difficulty  of  recovery,  and  the  liability  to  relapse.  The  proba¬ 
bility  of  subsequent  inflammation  is  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  disease  that 
occurred  in  the  first  instance,  and  to  the  length  of  time  it  was  allowed  to  con¬ 
tinue. 

Another  consideration  must  not  be  overlooked;  that  is,  the  relief  of  the  patient 
from  the  local  suffering,  and  the  general  disturbance  caused  by  active  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  an  important  organ. 

Loss  of  Blood. — Of  the  means  for  reducing  inflammatioOpfstraction  of  blood 
is  the  most  powerful.  Blood  is  the  material  by  which  tj^jptfreased  action  of  the 
part  is  maintained.  In  the  figurative  language,  whicS^he  obviously  increased 
heat  has  suggested,  we  may  say  that  it  is  the  fuehdg^vhich  the  fire  is  kept  up. 
If  we  could  completely  command  the  supply  ojLbjpreT  the  increased  action  might 
be  effectually  controlled  or  arrested.  In  domgaKson  with  the  loss  of  blood, 
other  means  are  of  minor  importance  in  le&enmg  the  local  disorder  and  quieting 
the  general  disturbance,  when  acute  inflafflSWion  exists. 

General  Bleeding. — We  have  to  cmismer,  in  the  present  instance,  whether 
it  is  necessary  to  take  blood  from  thA^fystem  generally,  or  whether  local  deple¬ 
tion  will  answer  the  purpose.  M^fiiAl  writers  and  practitioners  have  been  usu¬ 
ally  satisfied  with  the  latter  not  seem  to  suspect  that  an  inflamed  eye 


can  require  more  than  the  ; 
vigorously  if  we  mean  t/pr^ 
inflammation  may  cause 
bleed  from  the 


cation  of  a  few  leeches.  But  we  must  act  more 
Snt  all  danger  of  those  structural  changes  which 
We  shall  sometimes  find  it  necessary  to 


arnfr  often  to  take  blood  by  cupping. 

We  might  at  fi^fi^tippose  that  the  best  way  of  reducing  increased  action  in 


any  organ  woul^n^To  draw  blood  from  the  part  itself,  to  take  away  from  it  the 
material  wh^NJheps  up  the  excitement.  This,  however,  would  be  an  erroneous 
conclusion  A^We  can  take  blood  out  of  a  part,  but  a  fresh  supply  is  still  poured 
in.  GrosjVal  bleeding  is  the  only  mode  by  which  the  supply  can  be  cut  off. 
The^^praal  situation  of  the  eye  enables  us  to  see  the  decided  effect  which  a 
e  weeding  has  on  the  capillaries  of  the  inflamed  part ;  and  I  know  no  other 
iple  in  which  the  efficacy  of  the  measure  is  so  clearly  demonstrated.  We 
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see  a  person  with  the  eye  bright  red,  and  very  painful ;  he  cannot  face  the  light, 
and  tears  gush  out  with  great  suffering  if  he  attempts  to  do  so.  We  bleed  to 
fainting,  and  immediately  the  capillaries  are  emptied,  so  that  the  organ  resumes 
its  natural  paleness ;  the  pain  is  gone,  the  eye  is  opened,  without  difficulty,  and 
the  full  influx  of  light  can  be  borne  without  an  uneasy  sensation.  For  the 
time,  the  part  has  passed  from  violent  inflammation  to  a  nearly  natural  state; 
and  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  change  thus  produced  must  have  a  powerful  effect 
in  arresting  the  disturbance.  With  the  restoration  of  the  circulation,  the  in¬ 
flammation  will  recur  after  this  temporary  suspension ;  but  its  violence  is  di¬ 
minished,  and  it  often  gradually  subsides.  General  bleeding,  then,  is  necessary 
in  inflammation  of  the  eye,  to  prevent  the  changes  of  structure  that  would  sub¬ 
sequently  impair  the  functions  of  the  part. 

I  know  of  no  criterion  by  which  we  can  determine,  in  all  cases,  whether  gene¬ 
ral  or  local  bleeding  should  be  employed.  If  inflammatory  fever  coexist  with 
the  local  disorder,  we  should  abstract  blood  from  the  system ;  but  we  cannot 
say  conversely,  that,  if  such  fever  be  absent,  we  ought  to  be  content  with  local 
depletion ;  an  inflammation  of  the  eye,  for  example,  may  require  general  deple¬ 
tion,  although  it  should  not  be  attended  with  fever. 

The  quantity  of  blood  to  be  drawn  from  the  arm  must  be  such  as  will  decid¬ 
edly  influence  the  circulation.  We  cannot  determine  the  amount  beforehand ; 
we  cannot  decide  that  ten,  twelve,  or  sixteen  ounces  will  be  sufficient ;  it  may 
be  necessary  to  take  twenty,  thirty,  or  more  ounces,  or  to  produce  syncope,  if 
we  cannot  otherwise  make  the  requisite  impression  on  the  vascular  system. 
Professor  John  Thomson1  says,  that  from  twelve  to  twenty  ounces  may  be 
taken,  and  that  the  depletion  may  be  repeated  two  or  three  times  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours  if  the  case  should  require  it.  Langenbeck,2  after  quoting  this 
statement,  adds :  “  This  would  be  too  much  in  our  country.  I  usually  take  from 
eight  to  ten  ounces,  and  repeat  the  depletion  according  to  circumstances.”  If 
he  can  arrest  active  inflammation  by  venesections  of  this  amount,  his  patients 
must  be  very  differently  constituted  from  the  inhabitants  of  tMk  country.  I 
believe  that  it  is  the  usual  practice  in  France,  Italy,  and  GWwJy,  to  take  a 
small  quantity  of  blood  at  a  time,  and  to  repeat  the  bleedir^frfcquently ;  thus, 
venesection  is  not  unfrequently  performed  night  and  for  several  suc¬ 

cessive  days.  This  plan,  wffiich  is  adopted  from  the  fawrar injuring  the  patient 
by  a  large  bleeding,  drains  the  circulating  system  alfK(Wto  the  last  drop,  brings 
on  excessive  debility,  and  is  less  efficacious  im^rfeymg  the  local  disorder.  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  stating,  that  the  objectfia!^  inentioned  is  effected  much 
more  certainly  by  a  large  bleeding  in  the  foibs&f;  and  that  this  method  accom¬ 
plishes  it  at  less  expense  to  the  constitutic^V^I  never  saw  a  person  injured  by 
a  single  large  bleeding  performed  for  an  a^tiWinflammation;  while,  generally,  the 
strength  is  completely  restored  in  tw^Lbr  twenty-four  hours,  even  after  bleed¬ 
ing  to  syncope.  On  the  contrarv,^pe]gand  months  often  elapse  before  patients 
who  have  been  drained  by  repe^jOleedings,  recover  their  strength. 

As  the  restoration  of  the  dig&p^e  functions  and  the  secretions  diminishes  the 
symptoms,  where  inflamm^ijHtever  is  present,  they  who  are  afraid  of  weaken¬ 
ing,  by  loss  of  blood,  reconwmmd  in  preference  aperient  and  diaphoretic  medi¬ 
cines.  If  we  examii  history  of  cases  treated  in  this  way,  we  find  that  two, 
three,  or  more  days/TrcVmiployed  in  these  indirect  attempts.  Purgatives  are 
given  which  do^qpqperate;  diaphoretics  are  tried,  which  bring  on  no  discharge 
from  the  ski^^Jfre  local  inflammation  increases,  the  general  disturbance  is 

an  end,  when  the  secretions  and  digestive 
Abstraction  of  blood  to  a  proper  amount 
once.  When  you  have  thus  removed  the 

2  Nosologie,  vol.  i.  p.  266. 


aggravated,  UM»Tthe  fever  comes  to 
functions  consequently  restored, 
accompj^e^  the  desired  objects  at 

^^^fectures  on  Inflammation,  p.  166. 
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load  that  oppresses  the  system,  the  suspended  secretions  are  restored,  evacuation 
of  the  bowels  takes  place  speedily,  and  the  patient  breaks  out  into  a  profuse  per¬ 
spiration.  Thus  the  sufferings  of  the  patient  are  materially  abridged,  while  the 
duration  of  the  local  disturbance  is  shortened ;  the  latter  being  a  very  important 
point  in  the  case  of  the  eye. 

A  notion  has  prevailed  that  persons  who  live  in  London,  or  in  other  large 
towns,  do  not  bear  depletion  well,  and  consequently  that  the  loss  of  blood, 
which  would  be  necessary  in  those  who  live  in  the  country,  would  be  improper 
in  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  or  extensive  cities.  I  consider  that  this 
opinion  is  supported  neither  by  experience  nor  argument.  The  inhabitants  of 
London,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  with  few  exceptions,  indulge  their  appe¬ 
tites  freely;  there  are  no  small  towns,  nor  any  parts  of  the  country,  in  which 
the  consumption  of  animal  food  and  stimulating  liquors  is  more  general.  These 
habits,  of  which  the  injurious  effects  are  aggravated  in  many  instances  by  se¬ 
dentary  occupations  or  indolence,  produce  their  natural  consequences,  namely, 
a  plethoric  state  of  the  system,  and  an  abundance  of  inflammatory  disease,  both 
of  which  circumstances  will  be  immediately  recognized,  on  attentive  observation, 
whether  among  the  higher  or  lower  classes.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that 
inflammations  are  as  common  and  as  violent  among  Londoners  as  among  coun¬ 
trymen  ;  and  that  they  require  the  same  treatment  in  both  instances.  The  dread 
of  depletion  has  been  transmitted  from  one  writer  to  another  without  examina¬ 
tion  or  inquiry,  and  has  led  to  an  inert  practice,  under  which  disease  has  too 
often  been  suffered  to  proceed  almost  uncontrolled. 

In  acute  inflammation  affecting  the  entire  globe  of  the  eye,  in  inflammation 
of  the  conjunctiva  or  of  the  external  proper  tunics  affecting  both  eyes,  or  where 
it  is  very  severe  in  one,  in  inflammations  of  the  internal  tunics,  general  bleeding 
should  be  resorted  to,  unless  contraindicated  by  the  patient’s  age  or  constitu¬ 
tion,  or  by  an  impaired  state  of  general  power.  A  large  bleeding  will  be  proper 
when  the  circulation  is  excited;  ax  all  events,  the  blood  should  flow  until  an 
impression  is  made  on  the  pulse.  A  repetition  of  the  measure ^ill  probably  not 
be  required.  This  free  depletion  will  be  advantageous  iv^u^g  and  robust 
persons,  where  the  inflammation  is  acute,  and  especially  ifnsptted  in  an  import¬ 
ant  texture.  In  older  subjects,  and  under  doubtful  chp^pfstances,  we  proceed 
cautiously,  taking  a  small  quantity  of  blood,  and  rgffeping  the  abstraction,  if 
the  patient  bear  it  well.  Bleeding  to  syncope  is^eljiJbm  necessary.  In  states 
of  constitutional  unhealthiness,  marked  by  gen^Klebility,  venesection  would 
be  obviously  improper;  it  might  be  admissible tiSfier  peculiar  circumstances,  as 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  an  impoi^anSwgan  when  endangered  by  the 
degree  of  local  excitement.  /-vS 

Local  Bleeding . — The  next  modeofSfftdng  blood  in  point  of  efficacy  is  by 
cupping  either  from  the  back  of  tJiCyJeck  or  the  temple,  especially  the  latter, 
from  which  part  blood  can  be  obiJyJjfl  quickly  and  in  large  quantity.  Branches 
of  the  temporal  artery  are  ^Kfopbmy  wounded  in  this  operation,  facilitating 
the  abstraction  of  the  bloofWfcM  causing  neither  danger  nor  inconvenience.  I 
have  constantly  been  ii/llih-nabit  of  taking  away  blood  in  this  way  with  the 
best  effect. 

Opening  the  tenuiSyl  artery  is,  I  think,  less  advantageous  and  convenient 
than  cupping.  Y^ometimes  do  n°f  get  blood  enough,  and  sometimes  there 
is  either  a  di£^/E(Q3r  in  stopping  the  bleeding,  or  it  breaks  out  again.  To  pre¬ 
vent  this,  ^A^esses  are  placed  on  the  artery,  and  secured  by  a  bandage 
encirclingN^i^bead,  the  pressure  of  which  on  the  brow  and  forehead  often  re¬ 
news  a^4  aggravates  the  sufferings  of  the  patient.  The  subsequent  formation 
of  aneurism  is  not  a  very  uncommon  consequence  of  arteriotomy;  it 

r&mirfcs  an  operation  for  its  cure.  Under  many  circumstances,  cupping  on  the 
^JUJ^le  cannot  be  effectively  accomplished ;  arteriotomy  might  then  be  resorted 
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to.  Opening  the  jugular  vein  is  a  troublesome  and  inconvenient  operation;  and 
we  are  frequently  unable  to  get  the  required  quantity  of  blood  in  this  way;  it 
is  now  seldom  resorted  to,  at  least  in  ophthalmic  cases. 

Blood  maybe  drawn  from  the  eye  by  the  application  of  leeches,  and  these  should 
be  applied  near  to  the  part  affected.  The  best  situation  is  immediately  above 
or  below  the  upper  or  lower  lid  respectively,  or  near  the  ^sternal  angle,  avoiding 
the  lids  themselves,  on  account  of  the  ecchymosis  and  subsequent  discoloration 
which  they  cause  here.  These  effects,  however,  cause  only  a  temporary  incon¬ 
venience,  as  they  disappear  in  a  few  days.1  It  has  been  proposed  to  apply  them 
to  the  mucous  lining  of  the  lower  lid,  that  they  may  draw  blood  directly  from 
the  conjunctiva;  they  are  easily  put  there,  but  the  application  of  them  to  the 
external  surface  of  the  palpebra  will  answer  the  same  purpose.  It  is  a  common 
error  here,  as  in  other  inflammations,  to  apply  them  in  too  small  a  number;  if 
the  disease  be  active  and  the  patient  adult,  it  will  seldom  be  proper  to  put  on 
fewer  than  from  eight  to  twelve,  while  a  larger  number  will  frequently  be  neces¬ 
sary,  in  order  to  produce  decided  benefit. 

The  continental  practitioners  apply  leeches,  in  certain  cases,  not  to  the  eye, 
but  to  other  parts.  They  lay  great  stress  on  the  influence  of  suppressed  he¬ 
morrhage  in  causing  ophthalmia,  and  consider  that  the  organ  will  be  most 
naturally  relieved  by  reproducing  the  bleeding,  or  by  drawing  blood  from  the 
part  which  has  usually  poured  it  out.  They  accordingly  recommend  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  leeches  to  the  labia  pudendi,  to  the  anus,  and  to  the  ala  nasi,  when 
the  ophthalmia  is  supposed  to  arise  from  the  suppression  of  menstruation, 
hemorrhoidal  discharge,  or  epistaxis;  and  they  put  them  on  the  feet  in  disor¬ 
ders  of  the  head  and  upper  parts  of  the  body.  This  course  of  proceeding  may 
often  be  resorted  to  with  advantage,  though  it  is  not  applicable  in  acute  inflam¬ 
mations.  I  have  sometimes  seen  great  benefit  in  affections  of  the  eyes,  head, 
and  chest,  from  putting  three  or  four  leeches  on  each  instep,  in  cases  where 
larger  quantities  of  blood  taken  in  other  ways,  near  to  the  seat  of  disease,  have 
failed  to  relieve.  *  t 

Scarification  of  the  conjunctiva  used  to  be  very  common,  is  still  em¬ 

ployed  more  frequently  than  it  ought  to  be.  Can  we  exn|jN^to*  diminish  in¬ 
flammation  by  making  a  number  of  wounds  in  the  injk^mf&t  part  ?  Can  we 
doubt  that  such  a  proceeding  would  increase  the  mischief  It  gives  considerable 
pain,  and  causes  but  little  discharge  of  blood.  In.  ^mVe  inflammation,  there¬ 
fore,  scarification  of  the  conjunctiva  must  be  ab^pS&efy  proscribed;  there  are, 
however,  cases  of  chronic  ophthalmia  in  whioiiSSj  beneficial.  Bleeding  from 
the  frontal  vein,  or  from  the  facial  at  the  imieikoarner  of  the  eye,  has  deservedly 
passed  into  disuse.  But  little  blood  can  b^rocured  in  these  situations;  leech¬ 
ing  is  therefore  more  efficacious. 

Local  bleeding  may  be  resorted  to  advantage,  when  the  urgent  symptoms 
have  been  subdued  by  general  depipjon;  or  it  may  be  employed  alone  in  cases 
of  a  less  serious  description.  Cjtffa&g-il  a  kind  of  intermediate  measure,  although 
the  blood  is  taken  from  the ^^gflTaries.  An  expert  cupper  will  draw  twenty 
ounces  from  the  back  ne^lyjt^soon  as  we  can  take  it  from  the  arm ;  we  cannot, 

1  [We  have  so  freqyierffly  seen  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  lids  followed,  not 
merely  by  the  “  temporti^nconvenience”  noticed  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  but  by  positive  ill 
effects,  as  considerab^Jwellmg  and  stiffness  of  the  lids,  productive  of  great  discomfort  to 
the  patient;  erv«ij^Jous  inflammation,  sometimes  involving  the  whole  face,  etc.,  that  we 
no  longer  dire^Wffilr  application  to  those  parts.  The  situations  we  prefer  are  the  temples 
and  the  maslSju*Jh’Ocesses.  We  believe  that,  when  there  applied,  leeches  are  productive 
of  ”  ^without  any  of  the  ill  effects  which  follow  their  application  to  the  lids. 

Tl]  n  of  leeches  to  the  ball  itself  we  have  also  seen  productive  of  serious  evils, 


an 
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therefore,  suppose  that  there  is  any  material  difference  in  the  effect  upon  the 
system  in  the  two  cases. 

The  foregoing  observations  are  applicable  to  the  treatment  of  inflammation, 
especially  in  the  eye,  when  it  is  acute,  so  as  to  endanger  the  organ,  and  when 
the  patient  is  strong.  Of  these  two  circumstances,  however,  the  condition  of 
the  organ  is,  in  the  case  of  the  eye,  the  most  important.  I  do  not  recommend 
that  general  bleeding  should  be  adopted  in  all  inflammations.  In  some  cases 
it  is  necessary  to  abstract  blood  both  generally  and  locally;  in  others,  local 
bleeding  alone  will  be  sufficient;  while  in  some  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  blood 
at  all.  The  state  of  the  part,  more  especially  as  regards  the  probability  that 
the  continuance  of  inflammation  may  produce  effects  capable  of  impeding  its  func¬ 
tions,  that  of  the  constitution,  and  the  age  of  the  patient,  must  be  considered. 


Purgatives  and  Diet. — It  is  not  sufficient  in  the  treatment  of  inflammation  to 
dimmish  the  quantity  of  the  circulating  fluids  by  the  abstraction  of  blood ;  we 
must  prevent  the  introduction  of  further  supplies  into  the  vascular  system  by 
the  use  of  purgatives  and  the  regulation  of  diet.  We  employ  purgatives  in  the 
first  instance,  to  clear  out  the  alimentary  canal,  and  this  in  general  gives  con¬ 
siderable  relief.  For  this  purpose  we  may  administer  a  dose  of  calomel,  alone, 
or  combined  with  jalap,  rhubarb,  or  the  compound  extract  of  colocynth;  and 
follow  it  in  a  few  hours  by  the  common  aperient  draught  of  infusion  of  senna, 
with  Epsom  salt  and  manna,  or  a  dose  of  castor-oil.  We  then  give  neutral 
salts  in  small  doses  at  regular  intervals,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  regular  action  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  or  a  more  active  purge  from  time  to  time. 

In  the  worst  cases  of  inflammation,  the  diet  should  consist  chiefly  of  fluids, 
those  of  a  diluent,  slightly  mucilaginous  or  acidulated  kind.  Simple  water, 
toast-water,  barley-water,  apple-water,  lemonade,  tea,  thin  gruel ;  such  is  the 
bill  of  fare  for  a  patient  labouring  under  a  serious  local  inflammation,  with  febrile 
disturbance  of  the  system.  It  is  seldom  necessary  to  restrict  the  patient  to  this 
kind  of  fever  diet  in  cases  of  ophthalmic  inflammation.  In  less  important  in¬ 
stances,  with  tea  or  gruel,  a  little  toasted  bread  or  biscuit  may j bellowed ;  also 
ripe  fruits  or  roasted  apples.  In  still  milder  cases,  fermenM^liquors  or  solid 
animal  food  ought  not  to  be  allowed ;  the  use  of  these  wWt£foe  quite  inconsist¬ 
ent  with  active  antiphlogistic  treatment ;  we  should  noO^beyond  broths,  milk 
and  farinaceous  articles,  vegetables,  light  puddings^^jj 

Other  Internal  Remedies. — Loss  of  blood/'P^Wng,  and  abstinence,  are  the 
three  great  means  of  reducing  inflammation^but  there  are  other  auxiliary 
measures.  Nitre,  the  liquor  ammoniae  aqfcitis,  and  the  alkaline  salts  neutral¬ 
ized  by  lemon-juice  or  the  citric  acid,  aicJballed  refrigerants  or  cooling  medi¬ 
cines.  If  not  very  efficacious  they  a^agreeable  to  the  patient ;  and  the  latter 
are  a  pleasant  vehicle  for  aperient  antimony,  digitalis,  or  colchicum. 

Antimony  is  one  of  the  most^^emil  internal  remedies  of  the  antiphlogistic 
kind;  especially  two  of  its  m^avations,  the  tartrite  and  James’s  powder.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  amount  ofy*t^djlse,  emetic  tartar  excites  perspiration,  nausea,  or 
vomiting.  For  the  firstv^ujpose  it  is  given  in  a  saline  draught,  in  the  dose  of 
one-eighth  or  a  qua^t^nf  a  grain  ;  a  quarter  or  half  a  grain,  repeated  at  short 
keep  up  nausea.  In  doses  of  a  grain  or  a  grain  and 
lAs&kness.  When  this  is  kept  up  by  repeated  doses  of  the 
ioh  of  the  vascular  system  is  speedily  and  rapidly  reduced ; 
*have  no  other  single  medicine  capable  of  acting  more  power- 
Uy.  The  employment  of  the  remedy,  so  as  to  keep  up  full  vomit- 
hours,  has  been  recommended  with  the  view  of  cutting  short  acute 
By  diminishing  the  heart’s  action,  by  lessening  the  force  and  fre- 
qu^y  of  the  pulse,  it  will  certainly  reduce  local  inflammation.  But,  severe 
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as  this  treatment  is,  it  will  not  cut  short  inflammation  of  the  eye.  Moreover, 
the  congestion  in  the  head,  caused  by  the  violent  straining  in  vomiting,  acts 
unfavourably  on  the  inflamed  organ.  When  a  foul  and  ioaded  state  of  the 
tongue,  bad  taste  in  the  mouth,  and  nausea  indicate  a  disordered  stomach,  an 


ordinary  emetic  may  be  used.  If  this  condition  of  the  stomach,  with  costive¬ 


ness  should  be  the  only  obvious  cause  of  the  inflammation,  as  it  sometimes  is, 
where  the  mucous  membrane  is  the  seat  of  disorder,  and  the  disturbance  should 
not  be  very  violent,  the  emetic  followed  by  an  active  purgative,  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  without  loss  of  blood.  Ipecacuanha  and  the  tartrite  of  antimony  may 
be  given  in  the  usual  combination;  or  a  grain  of  the  latter  may  be  administered 
in  solution  every  half  hour,  till  the  requisite  effect  is  produced.  The  latter 
remedy  generally  purges  as  well  as  vomits. 

The  Italian  physicians  class  emetic  tartar  among  the  most  powerful  contra- 
stimulants,  or  means  of  combating  inflammation ;  ascribing  to  it  in  this  respect 
an  efficacy  independent  of  its  action  on  the  skin  or  alimentary  canal.  With 
this  view  they  give  it  in  large  doses,  sometimes  as  much  as  a  drachm  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  I  have  used  it  frequently  with  great  benefit,  in  doses  of  a  grain  or 
a  grain  and  a  half  every  four  or  six  hours,  and  sometimes  oftener,  in  internal 
inflammations,  particularly  of  the  chest ;  but  I  have  not  employed  it  in  this 
way  in  ophthalmic  inflammations. 

Mercury  is  another  antiphlogistic  remedy  of  considerable  power.  It  has  long 
been  observed  that  the  free  exhibition  of  calomel,  after  direct  depletion,  has  a 
very  favourable  effect  in  preventing  the  changes  of  structure  so  frequently  pro¬ 
duced  by  inflammation,  and  in  expediting  recovery.  After  the  abstraction  of 
blood,  and  the  evacuation  of  the  alimentary  canal,  calomel  may  be  given  in 
doses  of  from  two  to  five  grains,  alone,  or  combined  with  a  small  quantity  of 
opium,  and  repeated  every  six  or  eight  hours.  Affection  of  the  mouth  has 
rather  accelerated  than  retarded  recovery.  I  shall  consider  at  greater  length 
the  use  and  action  of  this  remedy,  when  I  come  to  the  internal  inflammations  of 
the  eye.  Its  employment  may  be  begun  as  soon  as  11  1  of  the  symp¬ 

toms  shall  have  been  lessened  by  the  general  antiphlo 


I  have  mentioned  the  use  of  colchicum  in  the  subsequen^JfcrtS  of  this  work. 


which  relate  to  rheumatic  ophthalmia ,  and  rheumatic  irilh£) 

Counter -irritation, — When  inflammation  has  ffi^muhecked  by  the  means 
already  specified,  counter-irritation  by  blisters ^Synasten  its  removal,  may 
prevent  it  from  going  into  the  chronic  stag^TV^i  active  inflammation  in  its 
full  development,  with  all  its  sympathetic  (Resequences,  cannot  be  stopped  in 
this  way.  Blistering  under  such  circunkjances,  only  adds  to  the  existing 
irritation,  and  increases  the  patient's  suflGJags.  The  blisters  should  be  applied 
at  the  back  of  the  neck,  or  behind  th^ars;1  in  active  inflammation  they  should 
never  be  placed  nearer  to  the  eye  tKaj^mese  situations.  When  they  are  applied 
to  the  forehead,  temple,  or  cheek,  the  inflamed  organ  may  be  in¬ 

cluded  within  the  sphere  of  irritation,  with  aggravation  of  the  local  symp¬ 
toms  ;  in  this  way  1  havc^oft ej.  seen  them  decidedly  injurious. 

In  treating  diseases  oytjje  eye,  we  may  avail  ourselves  of  counter-irritation 
in  other  shapes,  su^l^j^  ammoniacal  ointment  or  liniment,  mustard  poultice, 
tartar-emetic  ointr^^^^uf  which  the  first  two  may  be  applied  either  on  the  fore- 

1  [The  neat$£tJWr  most  convenient  mode  of  blistering  these  parts  is,  by  the  application 
to  them,  wi^^Wll  brush,  of  a  solution  of  cantheridine  in  collodion.  It  requires  no 
bandaging  nrN^ny  subsequent  dressing.  The  cuticle  spontaneously  ruptures  near  the 
margin  o^^e  application,  and  the  cuticle,  strengthened  by  the  collodion,  makes  the  most 
comfd^fS!Mej)f  dressings.  We  have  been  using  this  for  two  years,  and  can  confidently  recom¬ 
mend  ires  the  best  means  for  making  small  blisters,  especially  to  parts,  as  on  the  head, 
to  (0jtch  bandages  are  uncomfortable.] 
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head  or  the  back  of  the  neck,  while  the  use  of  the  third  must  be  confined  to 
the  latter  situation.  We  can  vary  the  strength  of  the  mustard  poultice  accord¬ 
ing  to  circumstances,  making  it  with  flour  of  mustard,  either  alone  or  mixed 
with  a  portion  of  linseed  meal. 

In  like  manner  the  ammoniacal  application  may  be  made  of  various  strengths. 
The  pommade  ammoniacal  de  GrONDRET,  much  used  by  the  French,  is  made  of 
mutton  suet  and  olive  oil,  each  one  part ;  liquor  ammonias,  two  parts.  This 
removes  the  cuticle  very  quickly.1  A  liniment  made  with  oil  and  lard,  in  which 
the  liquor  ammoniae  constitutes  one-fourth  of  the  composition,  is  strong  enough 
for  ordinary  purposes.  A  portion  is  to  be  smeared  on  the  part,  and  left  there 
till  a  sufficient  effect  is  produced,  when  it  must.be  wiped  off. 

The  emetic  tartar  ointment  of  the  last  London  Pharmacopoeia  is  made  by  mix¬ 
ing  one  part  of  the  emetic  tartar  with  four  of  lard.  This  is  a  proper  strength 
for  ordinary  purposes.  It  may  be  employed  in  the  way  of  friction,  by  rubbing 
a  portion  for  a  few  minutes  on  the  back  of  the  neck  once  or  twice  in  twenty-four 
hours;  or  by  spreading  it  thickly  on  lint,  and  confining  it  on  the  part  by  adhesive 
plasters. 

The  measures  now  detailed,  which,  taken  collectively,  constitute  the  anti¬ 
phlogistic  plan  of  treatment,  are  necessary  when  acute  inflammation  of  the  eye 
exists  in  conjunction  with  excitement  of  the  vascular  system,  as  marked  by  a 
full  and  strong,  or  at  least  a  firm  pulse,  or  with  an  unimpaired  state  of  health 
and  general  power.  But  inflammation  of  the  eye,  more  or  less  active,  may  occur 
in  weaker  constitutions,  where  the  powers  of  the  system  are  lowered  in  the  way 
explained  in  the  foregoing  chapter.  This  constitutional  debility  may  have  caused, 
remotely,  the  local  inflammation,  which  is  more  difficult  of  cure  under  such 
circumstances.  If  we  were  to  reduce  the  patient’s  strength  further,  we  should 
increase  instead  of  removing  the  local  mischief.  Under  such  circumstances  we 
must  take  a  different,  and  in  some  respects  opposite  course  to  that  now  described. 
The  digestive  organs  and  the  secretions  must  be  brought  into  a  healthy  state ; 
we  must  attend  to  any  part  or  system  of  which  the  action  is  disturbed  or  deficient, 
as,  for  instance,  the  uterine  system  in  the  female.  We  must  ra^  the  general 
powers  by  nutritious  diet,  with  or  without  fermented  liquors;  by  lengthening 
and  restorative  medicines,  such  as  the  vegetable  tonics  and  b$t|brs,  the  mineral 
acids,  steel,  sarsaparilla;  by  exercise,  and  residence  in  m^&*%ir,  change  of  air 
and  scene.  An  improved  state  of  constitutional  powap^wbught  about  by  such 
means,  often  acts  most  beneficially  on  the  local  complaint;  The  progress  of  that 
must,  however,  be  controlled,  if  necessary,  by  local4r|tiphlogistic  means,  the  use 
of  which  is  not  at  all  incompatible  with  theCg&nhral  treatment  now  recom¬ 
mended.  <c  w 


Local  Applications, — The  measures  wkicti  I  have  now  pointed  out,  namely, 
antiphlogistic  treatment  in  most  inst^^efand  the  somewhat  opposite  or  restor¬ 
ative  plan  in  other  cases,  with  pmtep^j)  of  the  organ  from  injurious  external 
influences,  are  those  on  which  ^J5$fradently  rely  for  subduing  ophthalmic  in¬ 
flammation.  They  must  be^eo^nued  and  repeated,  according  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  case,  until  the  inflanfmalion  is  removed,  and  the  natural  state  of  the  part 
is  restored.  ^  ^ 

Although  it  may  bp  heated  generally  that  local  applications  are  of  much  less 
importance  than  general  means  in  the  treatment  of  inflammation,  whether  of  the 
eye  or  of  other^pa^ts/  they  are  often  useful  auxiliaries.  At  least,  they  relieve 
uneasiness,  anlQ^tlents  have  much  faith  in  them ;  they  wish  for  something  to 
be  done  to  tl^  part,  and  while  they  persuade  themselves  that  they  derive  benefit 

1  [Gtfarr^^’s  lotion,  which  has  had  some  celebrity  as  a  counter-irritant,  and  which 
is  a  ingrkjnodification  of  the  pommade  of  Gondret,  answers  equally  well.] 
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from  washes,  fomentations,  &c.,  they  induce  medical  men  to  place  more  confidence 
in  them  than  they  really  deserve. 

The  local  application  of  cold  by  means  of  evaporating  lotions,  has  a  powerful 
influence  in  reducing  increased  action.  For  this  purpose  we  may  use  cold  water, 
rose-water,  iced  water,  saturnine  lotion ;  the  latter  or  rose-water  may  be  used  with 
a  little  spirit  to  increase  the  evaporation ;  for  example,  one  ounce  of  proof  spirit, 
with  half  an  ounce  of  vinegar,  in  eight  ounces  of  rose-water.  Cold  applications 
diminish  the  heat  of  the  part,  and  lessen  the  burning  sensation  which  is  felt 
under  acute  inflammation;  but  they  often  cause  a  chilled  and  aching  feel,  after 
they  have  been  used  for  some  time,  in  which  case  the  wash  may  be  warmed 
before  it  is  applied,  or  it  may  be  discontinued. 

In  many  instances  of  ophthalmic  inflammation,  patients  find  warm  applications 
more  agreeable  than  cold ;  and  we  of  course  comply  with  their  feelings.  We 
may  employ  warm  water,  the  decoction  of  the  poppy,  or  of  chamOmile  flowers, 
or  the  stream  of  hot  water. 

We  have  been  hitherto  unable  to  lay  down  any  precise  rule  to  determine 
the  choice  between  warm  or  cold  applications  in  particular  instances.  The 
latter  are  best  in  diseases  which  are  superficial  and  in  the  incipient  stage;  they 
may  cause  contraction  of  the  vessels,  and  thus  restore  the  part  to  its  healthy 
state.  Warmth  is  found  more  advantageous  when  the  inflammation  is  fully 
developed,  or  when  it  is  seated  deeply. 

The  preference  of  cold  or  warm  applications,  and  the  discrimination  of  the 
cases  to  which  they  are  respectively  applicable,  have  long  been  debated  points 
in  therapeutics.  I  recollect  when  cold  washes  were  used  almost  exclusively  in 
inflammation;  now,  the  warm  are  more  in  fashion. 


[Patients  have  a  strong  propensity  to  repeatedly  resort  to  the  application  of 
cold  or  warm  water  to  their  eyes,  for  the  relief  of  the  uneasiness  attendant  upon 
inflammation  of  those  organs.  This  is  a  propensity  in  which  they  should  not 
be  allowed  to  indulge,  for  it  is  generally  productive  of  an  aggravation  of  the 
disease  and  of  the  discomfort.  We  cannot  assert  that  tlm^SSbplications  are 
never  beneficial,  for  we  have  occasionally  found  them  to  b4e|^  out  this  is  only 
in  exceptional  cases,  and  when  used  with  great  judgmentiw 

When  cold  water  is  applied  at  intervals,  the  succeeding  reaction  is  injurious, 
and  if  made  continually,  for  too  long  a  period,  the  dc^?^sion  of  the  vital  powers 
thereby  induced,  retards  recovery.  Warm  applie^kms,  when  temporarily  em¬ 
ployed,  are  injurious  by  the  evaporation  w#i^iM!)llows  their  withdrawal,  and 
when  continuously  applied,  are  apt  to  weakbn^he  parts  and  favour  suppura¬ 
tion.  As  a  general  rule,  we  direct  our  patients  to  simply  wipe  their  eyes  dry 
with  a  soft  old  cambric  handkerchief,1 ka«d  forbid  the  use  of  water,  unless 
the  lids  become  stiff  and  uncomforta®^  from  discharges,  and  then  only  at  long 
intervals,  when  cold  or  tepid  watetfjbould  be  used,  as  found  most  agreeable.] 

Some  employ  a  greater  varm|y  of  local  applications  than  I  have  mentioned ; 
thus  emollient  and  narco&c^iJnentations  have  been  recommended ;  but  I  doubt 
whether  these  substances^g$)duce  the  effects  which  their  names  imply  ;  whether, 
for  instance,  the  §kgp*can  be  softened  by  a  decoction  of  marshmallow,  and 
whether  opium  and.  other  analogous  remedies,  in  the  form  of  lotion,  act  through 
the  entire  cuticleAJlpium  will  exert  its  particular  influence  when  well  rubbed 
on  the  surf^j^Dfv  the  body,  and  it  has  a  decided  sedative  effect  when  applied  to 
an  ulcer,  i%^^e  form  either  of  ointment,  powder,  or  lotion;  belladonna  and 
hyoscyan^us\xert  their  singular  property  of  dilating  the  pupil  when  applied 
to  tknrsfe^;  but  I  have  never  seen  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  aqueous  solu¬ 
tion  om>pium,  used  as  a  wash  to  the  eye,  or  the  addition  of  laudanum  to  other 
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washes,  lias  exerted  any  sedative  influence  on  the  part;1  nor  do  I  believe  that 
poppy  fomentation,  or  the  other  herbaceous  infusions  which  have  been  used  in 
inflammations  of  the  eye,  have  any  effect  beyond  that  of  simple  warm  water. 
As  this  want  of  faith  has  been  pointedly  rebuked  by  my  friend  Mr.  James,  in 
the  recent  edition  of  his  instructive  work  on  inflammation  (p.  190),  I  will  only 
observe  that  the  substances  above  alluded  to  are  very  different  from  ammonia, 
tobacco,  and  lunar  caustic,  the  local  agency  of  which  is  too  obvious  to  be  doubted; 
but  that  the  efficacy  o’f  vinegar,  applied  to  the  temples  and  pit  of  the  stomach, 
in  restoring  a  person  from  syncope,  is  not  so  unequivocal  as  he  seems  to  imagine. 

Other  local  applications,  although  recommended  from  sources  of  high  authority, 
hardly  require  notice.  The  Germans  use  various  herbs  and  other  vegetable 
substances  in  a  dried  form,  inclosing  them  in  muslin  or  linen  bags,  and  placing 
them  over  the  eye.3  They  change  these  herbs  at  different  stages  of  the  com¬ 
plaint,  according  to  their  supposed  properties  and  the  condition  of  the  organ. 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  persons  who  know  so  much  of  this  part  of  medi¬ 
cine,  should  persist  in  such  ridiculous  trifling. 

Scarpa  uses  bags  of  mallows  boiled  in  fresh  milk,  poultice  of  bread  and 
milk,  with  saffron,  emollient  and  anodyne  vapours  conveyed  to  the  eye  with  a 
funnel,  and  introduces  white  of  egg  and  vegetable  mucilage  under  the  eyelids  ! 
I  cannot  conceive  any  application  more  unsuited  to  an  inflamed  eye  than  a  poul¬ 
tice  ;  nor  can  I  view  the  practice  above  mentioned  with  any  greater  respect  than 
the  vulgar  one  of  plastering  the  inflamed  eye  with  conserve  of  roses,  which  is 
quite  as  scientific  and  judicious.  The  pulp  of  roasted  apple,  which  is  a  popular 
application  for  an  inflamed  eye,  is  the  lightest  substance  in  a  pulpy  form;  and 
retains  heat  and  moisture  well.  A  slice  of  bread,  soaked  in  cold  water,  is 
sometimes  found  an  agreeable  application  ;  and  a  thin  soft  bread  poultice  gives 
ease  in  some  ophthalmic  inflammations,  more  particularly  where  the  palpebrse 
are  involved. 


[It  may  seem  unnecessary  to  say  a  word  further  against  the  use  of  poultices, 
after  the  unequivocal  condemnation  of  them  by  Mr.  LAWRENC^At  the  number 
of  cases  of  injury  to  the  eyes  from  their  employment,  whichQjav^  come  under 
our  observation,  convinces  us  that  the  popular  prejudice  id0Jieir  favour  is  par¬ 
ticipated  in  by  very  many  members  of  our  profession,  aura^t  may  not,  therefore, 
be  entirely  useless  to  offer  our  experience,  also,  as  conflTyatory  of  their  injurious 
effects.  Indeed,  we  do  not  hesitate  fully  to  concuMm  Mr.  Veitch,3  in  con¬ 
sidering  “any  patient  entitled  to  recover  damage^t? whom  the  disease  [ophthal¬ 
mic  inflammation]  has  terminated  unfavourabJ^^hnnever  it  has  done  so  under 
the  application  of  a  poultice.”]  Vw 

If  the  antiphlogistic  treatment,  whigk  I  have  already  pointed  out,  be  insti- 


1  In  a  valuable  “Report  of  Cases  tgaijedjat  the  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  Chatham,”  con¬ 
tained  in  the  68th  number  of  the  Emv&utgh Medical  and  Surgical  Journal ,  the  author,  Dr. 
Smith,  says:  “  In  several  cases  imwllhm  the  pain  was  very  severe,  jind  not  alleviated  either 
by  bloodletting  or  the  use  oj^lrpdyne  fomentations,  considerable  and  lasting  relief  was 
often  procured  by  exposing  uk^^Jiffected  parts  to  the  steam  arising  from  the  following 
mixture,  brought  to  a  boiU*m;  heat,  for  ten  minutes  two  or  three  times  a  day.  }£.  Mist, 
camph.  fgij  ;  tinct.  opii  figS;  liquor  ammon.  acetat.  fgij  ;  aqua  ros.  fgiv.  M.” 

2  Benedict  mentioi^jjiidong  the  ingredients  with  which  these  herb-bags  are  to  be  filled, 
elder-flowers,  a dr^T emollient?  herbs,  mixed  with  bran,,  flour!  (particularly  bean 
flour),  and  clia^AqfcJfce  powder.  When  the  state  of  the  eye  requires  means  of  a  more 
exciting  chara^^^the  bags  are  to  be  filled  with  chamomile  flowers,  sage,  rosemary,  thyme, 
and  the  resofrenfr species  of  the  dispensatories;  to  which,  if  the  organ  should  be  still  more 
torpid  ! ’c^i^hor  is  to  be  added. — Ilandbuch  der  prakt.  Augenheilkunde,  vol.  i.  p.  40,  41. 

3  G1  J\Mti$al  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye ,  by  John  Veitch,  M.  D.,  late  Physician 
to  thMorSes,  &c.  &c.,  London,  1820.] 
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tuted  early,  and  followed  up  properly,  it  will  cut  short  ophthalmic  inflammation 
in  forty-nine  cases  out  of  fifty;  and  if  it  does  not  fully  accomplish  this,  it  will 
so  moderate  the  inflammatory  excitement,  as  to  prevent  any  alteration  of  struc¬ 
ture  capable  of  injuring  sight.  Long  and  uniform  experience  has  shown  me 
the  decided  advantage  of  employing  the  antiphlogistic  plan  under  the  restrictions 
and  cautions  previously  pointed  out  in  the  treatment  of  ophthalmic  inflamma¬ 
tion.  Fear  may  be  entertained  that  the  loss  of  blood  may  debilitate  the  patient; 
and  it  may  be  supposed  that  these  powerful  measures  are  not  necessary  for 
inflammations  of  the  eye  ;  but,  when  the  case  requires  depletion,  it  is  better, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  local  affection,  but  even  with  reference  to  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  general  health,  to  cut  short  the  disorder  at  once  by  active  treatment, 
than  to  allow  it  to  go  lingering  on  for  three  or  four  weeks,  by  resorting  to  less 
vigorous  means.  Active  measures  possess  the  additional  advantage  of  quickly 
restoring  the  functions  of  the  eye.  The  great  error  has  consisted  in  treating 
ophthalmic  inflammation  too  much  as  a  local  affection,  and  relying  accordingly 
on  inefficacious  local  means.  In  a  severe  case,  after  taking  blood  from  the  arm, 
if  the  disposition  to  inflammatory  congestion  in  the  vessels  of  the  organ  should 
continue,  venesection  may  be  repeated,  or  we  may  find  it  advantageous  to  cup 
on  the  temple,  or  to  apply  a  considerable  number  of  leeches  round  the  eye. 
After  bleeding  the  patient  freely,  and  evacuating  the  bowels  in  the  morning, 
and  applying  leeches  or  cupping,  if  necessary,  in  the  evening,  we  shall  gene¬ 
rally  find  the  patient  greatly  relieved  on  the  following  day.  It  will  seldom  be 
necessary  to  repeat  the  bleeding  from  the  arm,  but  this  does  occasionally 
happen,  and  the  repetition  of  cupping  or  leeches  is  often  required.  When  the 
inflammation  is  subdued,  a  milder  course  of  proceeding  may  be  pursued  until 
the  powers  of  the  organ  are  completely  restored.  For  a  few  days,  it  is  necessary 
to  attend  to  the  state  of  the  bowels,  and  to  regulate  the  diet.  Most  persons 
have  a  great  delight  in  eating  and  drinking;  thus,  when  these  enjoyments  have 
been  abridged  by  illness,  they  are  anxious  to  return  to  their  practice  of  stuffing. 
We  must  check  this  inclination,  the  indulgence  of  which  is  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  relapse.  . 

SECTION  II.— TREATMENT  OF  CHRONIC  Q^JniALMIA. 

Inflammation  of  the  eye  is  not  always  char^S^zed  by  the  same  violent 
symptoms,  nor  does  it  always  require  the  ac£jvQ[reatment  which  I  have  just 
described.  We  often  meet  with  cases  in  ™ich  ^here  is  preternatural  redness 
of  the  globe  and  lids,  without  much  pampas  rang  as  the  eye  is  at  rest.  Active 
exertion  of  it,  or  exposure  to  strong  ligtflv will  occasion  painful  sensations,  and 

nipisned  transparency  of  the  cornea,  and 
Jtimes  joined  to  these  symptoms.  The 
and  when  it  has  existed  for  some  time, 
by  the  name  of  chronic  ophthalmia. 
cation  should  have  been  inertly  treated ;  if  the 
himself  imprudently  by  continuing  to  use  the 
organ,  or  by  not  submittha^  to  the  necessary  restrictions  in  diet;  or  if,  after  the 
inflammation  has  b^d&Jn  a  great  measure  subdued,  he  should  have  begun  to  use 
the  eye  too  soon,^mhave  indulged  in  drinking  or  other  imprudences,  the  chronic 
stage  of  inflammation  may  be  prolonged  indefinitely ;  the  vessels  continue  pre- 
ternaturalH^^nded,  the  organ  is  in  an  irritable  state,  and  easily  excited  into 
active  and  pjhiful  disease. 

In  individuals  of  weak  and  unhealthy  constitution,  the  acute  stage  of  inflam- 
mat&ti  is  iffiort,  the  violent  symptoms  soon  disappear ;  the  chronic  period  then 
cepes  on  and  lasts  for  a  considerable  time.  In  old  persons  of  unsound  habit, 


produce  lachrymal  discharge.  Diq 
more  or  less  impaired  vision,  are 
organ  may  continue  long  in  this 
the  affection  has  been  distin^ 

If  the  acute  stage  of  infj 
patient  should  have  coi^cfue 
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there  is  sometimes  hardly  any  well-marked  acute  stage,  but  the  inflammation 
exhibits  a  languid  chronic  character  from  the  beginning. 

Scarpa  ( Treatise ,  &c.,  chap,  vii.)  represents  the  matter  as  if  there  were 
necessarily  an  acute  and  a  chronic  stage  in  all  ophthalmiae;  he  considers  these  as 
opposite  in  their  nature  and  causes,  and  he  prescribes  opposite  modes  of  treat¬ 
ment  ;  namely,  the  antiphlogistic  plan  for  the  acute,  and  tonics,  combined  with 
local  astringents  and  stimulants,  for  the  chronic. — With  this  view,  he  regards 
it  as  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  mark  the  precise  period  at  which  the  acute 
inflammation  ends,  and  the  chronic  commences.  I  consider  this  view  of  the 
subject  altogether  erroneous,  both  in  principle  and  practice.  The  shorter  the 
period  of  violent  inflammatory  congestion  in  any  part,  the  sooner  will  the  vessels 
recover.  Hence,  if  you  treat  acute  inflammation  according  to  the  principles  I 
have  laid  down,  the  local  disturbance  is  removed,  and  the  part  never  passes  into 
the  condition  of  chronic  or  protracted  inflammation.  But  if  persons,  through 
fear  of  debility,  are  averse  to  letting  out  a  little  blood,  and  thus  allow  the  dis¬ 
order  to  take  its  course,  the  acute  symptoms  will  very  commonly  be  succeeded 
by  chronic  inflammation.  If  from  this,  or  any  other  causes,  chronic  inflamma¬ 
tion  has  supervened,  the  question  arises,  how  are  we  to  treat  it  ?  Are  we,  with 
Scarpa,  to  adopt  the  tonic  plan,  accompanied  with  local  'applications  of  an 
astringent  or  stimulating  kind  ?  Certainly  not.  We  must  look  at  the  symp¬ 
toms  of  the  particular  case,  and  regulate  our  treatment  by  them,  not  by  the 
length  of  time  the  complaint  may  have  continued. 

Treatment  of  Chronic  Ophthalmia;  General  Means. — Since  chronic  inflam¬ 
mation  is  the  same  as  acute  in  its  essential  nature,  the  difference  being  only  in 
degree,  it  must  be  treated  on  the  same  principles.  The  local  symptoms  being 
less  violent,  and  the  sympathetic  disturbances  slight,  or  altogether  absent,  it  is 
not  so  often  necessary  to  take  blood  generally  as  in  acute  inflammation;  but  the 
general  abstraction  of  blood  is  by  no  means  inapplicable  or  unnecessary  in  all 
the  cases  technically  called  chronic. — We  can  sometimes  take  blood  from  the 
arm  with  advantage  after  the  lapse  of  many  days,  or  even  weeks,  as  in  a  robust 
and  plethoric  person,  with  a  chronic  inflammation  affecting  important  parts  of  the 
eye.  It  is  sometimes  advantageous  to  take  blood  in  moderaJ^?\[uantity  in  those 
states  of  plethora  which  I  have  mentioned  as  constituting^^  remote  or  predis¬ 
posing  cause  of  so  many  local  diseases,  and  where  no  inftQwnation  may  yet  have 
been  excited  in  any  organ.  The  local  loss  of  blood/bvVnipping  on  the  temple 
or  back  of  the  neck,  or  by  leeches,  is  frequently  rS^s^ary,  and  that  repeatedly 
in  chronic  cases.  The  antiphlogistic  treatmaa^Qj  short,  must  be  continued, 
but  in  a  less  active  manner.  ^ 

The  regulation  of  the  digestive  organs  i^a  matter  of  considerable  importance. 
In  the  first  place,  the  alimentary  canal  s(u^nd  be  cleared,  as  in  a  case  of  acute 
inflammation ;  then  means  should  begplppted  to  insure  the  regular  action  of  the 
bowels  without  purging.  The  subjftJrees  which  stimulate  the  large  intestines, 
such  as  aloes  and  colocynth,  are/TE&i&est  for  this  purpose.  We  may  combine 
with  them  mercurial  medicine^Nnmn  unnatural  colour  of  the  fecal  evacuations 
indicates  an  unhealthy  state @the  secretions  in  the  alimentary  canal.  In  this 
way,  blue  pill  may  be  gi^n^with  aloes,  compound  extract  of  colocynth,  or  ex¬ 
tract  of  rhubarb ;  or^c^Qinel  may  be  employed  in  similar  combinations. 

If  the  tongue  shaim*Se  foul  and  loaded,  with  nausea,  and  want  of  appetite, 
the  alvine  dischai^&Jbeing  at  the  same  time  unnatural,  dark,  and  slimy,  it  may 
be  necessary  t^vKp^r  the  stomach  by  an  emetic,  or  to  administer  calomel  with 
James’s  po1^$qK\nd  extract  of  colocynth,  following  it,  after  some  hours,  with 
the  ordinary  purging  draught  of  infusion  of  senna  with  Epsom  salt.  When  the 
alime^ta^^anal  has  been  cleared,  mercury  may  be  given  in  the  alterative  form, 
mild  apeJients  being  occasionally  resorted  to.  The  compound  decoction  of 
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aloes  with  infusion  of  rhubarb,  or  with  infusion  or  tincture  of  senna,  are  suitable 
forms. 

Careful  attention  to  diet  is  still  required,  although  the  inflammation  is  called 
chronic.  This  point,  indeed,  is  just  as  important  as  the  more  strictly  professional 
treatment.  If  we  content  ourselves  with  directing  the  medical  or  surgical 
means,  and  leave  the  patient  to  his  own  course  in  diet,  we  shall  do  little  good. 
Even  in  the  milder  forms  of  inflammation,  animal  food  should  he  taken  only  in 
moderate  quantity,  and  fermented  liquors  are,  generally,  inadmissible.  Tea, 
milk,  gruel,  broths,  bread,  and  the  various  farinaceous  articles,  vegetables,  and 
fruits,  will  supply  sufficient  gradations  between  the  scanty  fare  of  fever  and  the 
full  diet  which  is  taken  in  health.  When  the  local  excitement  is  completely 
stopped,  and  the  general  disturbance  has  ceased,  when  the  tongue  is  moist  and 
clean,  when,  in  short,  the  patient  is  well,  he  may  return  to  common  diet,  but 
not  before. 

Chronic  inflammation  occurs,  still  more  frequently  than  acute,  in  conjunction 
with  debility,  either  existing  from  the  beginning,  as  in  persons  of  the  strumous 
or  otherwise  delicate  constitution,  or  induced  or  aggravated  by  the  means  em¬ 
ployed  in  combating  the  acute  stage.  Perseverance  in  antiphlogistic  treatment 
under  a  misapprehension  of  the  local  symptoms,  which  are  apparently  those  of 
increased  action,  and  a  mistaken  view  of  the  case  generally,  increase  the  mis¬ 
chief.  All  our  efforts  must  be  directed  here  to  strengthen  the  constitution  by 
nutritious  diet,  with  fermented  liquors,  according  to  the  powers  of  the  digestive 
organs,  by  stimuli,  cordials,  and  tonics,  combining  and  varying  these  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  individual  cases.  The  stores  of  the  materia  medica, 
however,  are  often  insufficient  when  the  nervous  system  has  been  considerably 
weakened  by  sedentary  habits,  excessive  mental  exertion,  care  and  distress,  re¬ 
sidence  in  bad  air  and  other  depressing  influences,  and  when  the  circulation  and 
the  restorative  powers  of  the  system  have  been  consequently  enfeebled.  Here 
we  must  restore  nervous  energy,  strengthen  the  system  by  residence  in  pure  air, 
especially  at  the  sea-side,  by  exercise  in  the  open  air,  by  suspension  of  serious 
avocations,  and  the  substitution  of  amusing  occupations,  bych^fA  of  scene,  and 
everything  that  can  promote  tranquillity  of  mind.  * 

When  acute  ophthalmia  has  been  arrested  by  active  tip^feyent,  it  may  be  well 
to  rest  a  little,  and  not  to  proceed  immediately  to  new  n^i^ires  in  order  to  guard 
against  the  imaginary  evil  of  weakness.  Allow  htunity  for  the  restora¬ 

tive  powers  of  the  part,  and  the  constitution,  t<v-&ert  themselves.  It  is  not 
necessary  in  medicine  and  surgery  to  be  alv^Tw^ing  something;  to  keep  up 
an  incessant  fire  of  medicines  and  local  apphcafej^ifs.  Nature  will  not  stand  still, 
even  if  the  surgeon  allows  himself  a  little^pjsure  ;  she  proceeds,  although  the 
treatment  be  intermitted,  in^ restoring  thwart  to  its  healthy  state. 

If  the  powers  of  the  system  should  really  reduced  by  the  long  continuance 
of  disease,  and  the  necessary  treaf^njmt,  it  may  be  expedient  to  adopt  direct 
measures  for  invigorating  the>s(0j5irr  Nutritious  diet,  fermented  liquors  in 
moderate  quantity,  good  air  ajah^xercise,  are  the  best  restoratives  ;  these  should 
be  combined  with  cautioiufuleJof  the  organ,  which  should  be  freely  exposed  to 
the  air,  and  as  much  to  thejight  as  its  irritability  will  allow.  If  the  debility 
should  seem  to  requirqg^id  more  particularly  if  the  patient  should  think  that  it 
calls  for,  the  aid  of  >J&vmateria  medica,  we  must  employ  the  vegetable  tonics  and 
mineral  acids.  ^ 

* Local  Counter-Irritation. — This  is  more  applicable  to  chronic  than 

acute  inflan^^Jfon  •  and  we  select,  in  the  former,  those  means  which  have  a 
more  poT^furand  permanent  action.  Blisters  are  sometimes  used,  and  after- 
wards^^s^vine  ointment.  This  produces  great  local  irritation,  which  some- 
tim$&acfcs  injuriously  on  the  constitution.  It  is  even  dangerous,  in  children, 
wbAieHt  has  caused  sloughing.  It  is  better  to  repeat  the  blister,  than  to  keep 
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up  a  discharge  by  irritating  applications.  A  fresh  blister,  of  moderate  size, 
may  be  applied  about  once  a  week,  behind  the  ear,  at  the  side  or  back  of  the 
neck,  sometimes  to  the  temple  or  forehead.  The  tartar  emetic  ointment  may 
be  msed  in  either  of  the  modes  already  described.  There  is  a  third  method  in 
which  it  may  be  employed  conveniently.  A  few  grains  of  emetic  tartar  in  pow¬ 
der  are  sprinkled  over  the  surface  of  a  Burgundy  pitch  plaster,  which  is  applied 
and  left  on  the  back  of  the  neck. 

The  permanent  counter-irritation  of  seton  or  issue  is  an  efficacious  remedy  in 
obstinate  chronic  ophthalmia.  No  other  plan  will  more  decided^  arrest  chronic 
inflammation,  and  at  the  same  time  put  a  stop  to  incipient  changes  of  structure, 
than  this  artificial  discharge  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  eye,  combined  with  the 
general  treatment  already  described. 

The  integuments  of  the  temple  may  be  pinched  up  into  a  fold,  so  as  to  allow 
an  elastic  gum-seton,  tape,  or  a  piece  of  cotton  wick,  to  be  introduced  in  the 
usual  way.  Or  an  oblique  incision  may  be  made  in  the  fold  of  skin  with  a 
double-edged  knife,  so  as  to  turn  up  a  little  flap,  under  which  two  or  three  peas 
may  be  placed.  It  should  be  made  as  far  back  as  may  be  convenient,  that  the 
scar  may  be  less  conspicuous. 

There  are,  however,  objections  to  the  issue  and  seton  in  this  situation ;  first, 
as  they  involve  the  existence  of  a  discharging  sore  in  a  conspicuous  part ;  and 
secondly,  from  the  cicatrix  which  remains  after  they  have  healed.  We  gene¬ 
rally,  therefore,  endeavour  to  accomplish  our  object  in  other  ways.  This  ob¬ 
jection  does  not  apply  to  an  issue  in  the  arm,  which  may  be  employed  with  great 
advantage  in  chronic  ophthalmia,  as  well  as  with  a  view  to  prevention,  where 
recurrence  of  disease  might  be  anticipated. 

The  most  troublesome  examples  of  chronic  ophthalmia  are  those  in  which 
acute  inflammation  has  been  totally  neglected,  or  very  inefficiently  treated. 
Among  the  poor  we  see  many  such  cases,  in  which  the  vessels  have  become  per¬ 
manently  enlarged,  and  changes  of  structure  have  occurred  in  the  surface  of  the 
organ,  from  the  long  time  which  has  been  suffered  to  elapse  without  resorting 
to  effectual  means.  This  chronic  excitement,  probably  kept  up  amd  aggravated 
by  the  patient  pursuing  his  ordinary  occupation  and  mode,  a^mung,  is  very 
difficult  to  remove,  either  by  local  or  general  treatment.  >«S&tdy  attention  to 
diet,  the  regular  use  of  aperients,  repeated  applications^Kfeeches,  combined 
with  counter-irritation,  are  the  most  essential  points  cfSreatment.  To  these 
may  be  added  the  local  application  of  stimuli  and  ^affi/ngents,  in  the  manner 
which  T  shall  nrncPArl  t.n  rlpscrih>A 

wmch  remain  to  be  considered 


•The  poi: 


which  I  shall  proceed  to  describe. 

Use  of  Stimuli  and  Astringents. 
in  the  treatment  of  chronic  ophthalmia  are,Ch(Kf{iestion  as  to  the  use  of  local 
stimulants  and  astringents;  the  time  and  $fSkmstances  under  which,  if  useful, 
they  are  to  be  employed;  and  the  partmurar  remedies  of  this  kind  which  are 
preferable.  When  the  eye  is  pretermift&lly  red,  when  it  is  weak  and  irritable, 
when  exertion  of  it  or  exposure  causes  watering  and  pain,  though  it 

may  be  easy  while  at  rest,  stim^kS6i  and  astringents  are  resorted  to  with  the 
view  of  causing  the  distendgjl/^&^els  to  contract,  and  thus  removing  what  re¬ 
mains  of  inflammatory  exc/temSnt. 

Of  stimulants,  the  vimjnrtfpii,  or  vinous  tincture  of  opium,  has  been  much 
employed,  both  in  thl$5®untry  and  on  the  continent,  in  consequence  of  the 
recommendation  of^Qy  the  late  Mr.  Ware;1  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  first 
introduced  into ^Ofce  by  himself  or  his  partner,  Mr.  Wathen.3  The  mode 
of  employing  to  introduce  half  a  drop,  a  drop,  or  two  drops,  between  the 
palpebras,  so^ajNo  bring  it  into  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  conjunctiva.  The 
fluid  mavJj&ifcaken  up  with  a  quill  or  a  director,  and  while  the  patient  rests  his 


pcuicC, 

d 

1  fRyiarks  on  Ophthalmy,  etc.  1780. 


2  Ibid.  Preface,  and  p.  5 3. 
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head  back,  it  may  be  dropped  into  the  internal  angle  of  the  eye,  so  that  when 
the  lids  are  separated,  it  may  be  diffused  over  the  globe.  The  first  effect  is  a 
sharp,  smarting  sensation,  accompanied  with  a  discharge  of  tears;  but  when 
this  has  gone  off,  the  patient  generally  feels  relieved.  The  stimulus  applied  to 
the  distended  vessels  is  supposed  to  promote  their  contraction,  and  thus  facili¬ 
tate  the  recovery  of  their  natural  dimensions.  It  is  employed  once  or  twice  a 
day.  The  vinum  opii  is  the  tinctura  thebaica  of  the  old  London  Pharmacopoeia, 
often  called  by  the  continental  authors,  liquid  laudanum  of  Sydenham;  in 
which,  however,  half  an  ounce  of  saffron  is  added  to  the  ingredients  employed 
in  making  a  pint.  The  ingredients  were,  an  ounce  of  opium,  half  a  drachm  of 
cinnamon  and  of  cloves,  and  half  a  pint  of  sherry  wine.  The  opium  and  aro¬ 
matics  were  macerated  for  eight  days  in  the  wine,  and  the  tincture  was  then 
strained.  In  the  modern  pharmacopoeias,  the  tinctura  thebaica  was  omitted,  and 
a  spirituous  tincture,  the  present  tinctura  opii,  substituted  for  it.  Mr.  Ware 
ascribed  a  peculiar  virtue  to  the  combination  of  ingredients  in  the  old  prepara¬ 
tion;  he  thought  the  spirituous  tincture  had  not  the  same  effect,  and  he  found 
that  opium  alone,  or  wine  alone,  would  not  accomplish  the  purpose.  I  believe 
it  was  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Ware’s  recommendation,  and  the  general  use  of 
the  remedy  in  ophthalmia,  that  the  College  of  Physicians  again  introduced  the 
vinum  opii  into  their  pharmacopoeia ;  but  it  is  singular  that,  as  the  efficacy  of 
the  remedy  was  so  pointedly  ascribed  to  the  precise  combination  of  ingredients 
in  the  old  formula,  it  should  have  seemed  fit  to  that  learned  body  to  diminish 
the  quantity  of  opium  one-half.  Mr.  Ware  informs  us,  in  a  subsequent  edition 
of  his  treatise,  that  this  new  form  is  just  as  efficacious  as  the  old,  in  which 
opinion  I  quite  agree  with  him.  According  to  Mr.  Ware’s  representations,  it 
is  a  remedy  of  sovereign  virtue.  He  seems  to  have  used  it  indiscriminately  in 
all  cases  of  ophthalmia,  both  acute  and  chronic;  in  acute,  combined  with  leeches, 
blistering,  purging,  and  the  treatment  ordinarily  called  antiphlogistic.  Without 
specifying  cases,  he  directs  that  the  vinum  opii  should  be  dropped  into  the  eye 
two  or  three  times  a  day;  and  he  employs  other  treatment  at  the  same  time.  I 
should  never  think  of  using  it  in  acute  ophthalmia;  it  word^^ather  increase 
the  inflammatory  disturbance,  though  I  must  observe,  at  th^WnJe  time,  that  it 
is  not  a  very  active  remedy,  and  that  it  cannot  do  much  Hief.  Its  employ¬ 
ment  should  be  restricted  to  cases  of  chronic  inflammation,  in  which  patients 
often  express  that  they  derive  much  advantage  fronvr&vem  ploy  men  t.  I  hardly 
remember,  however,  any  case  of  a  serious  or  obstn&^-Kind,  in  which  it  has  been 
decidedly  effectual  in  arresting  the  disorder  wk^jQmployed  alone. 

Weak  brandy  and  water  is  a  popular  reme^y^rAbad  eyes,  and  is  used  without 
any  discrimination  of  the  nature  or  perifa  oi  the  affection.  However,  being 
applied  externally,  it  is  only  to  be  consi^e^ed  as  a  cooling  wash. 

Various  astringent  salts  are  emplcwsd  in  chronic  ophthalmia,  in  the  form  of 
solution.  Alum,  in  the  proportioarwtwo  to  ten  grains  to  an  ounce  of  distilled 
water ;  sulphate  of  zinc  or  conpeTj-^bm  one  to  six  or  eight  grains ;  nitrate  of 
silver,  one  to  six  grains ;  bicM^CTe  of  mercury,  from  one-eighth  of  a  grain  to 
one  or  two  grains  in  the  j  ff  water.  These  solutions  must  be  introduced 
between  the  palpebrae  sdQistto  come  in  contact  with  the  diseased  surface.  Their 
efficacy  in  common  inflammation  seems  to  be  about  equal  to  that  of  the  vinum 
opii.  In  cases  of  iwtl^nt  ophthalmia,  they  have  a  more  decided  effect,  as  I 
shall  have  occaskQo  mention  hereafter.  The  liquor  plumbi  diacetatis,  undi¬ 
luted,  is  used^Gpastringent.  It  might  seem  at  first  that  it  could  not  be  safely 
applied  to  in  this  state ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  an  irritating  application, 

though  p^veSmlly  astringent. 

A  oculist,  M.  St.  Ives,  proposed  a  remedy,  which  has  been  much 

emnloy^  on  the  continent  under  the  name  of  lapis  divinus.  It  consists  of  a 
sin^j^ir  mixture ;  an  ounce  of  alum,  nitre,  and  sulphate  of  copper,  respectively, 
:used  together  in  a  crucible;  half  a  drachm  of  camphor  is  added  towards 
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the  end  of  the  process.  A  solution  is  made  containing  ten  grains  of  the  mix¬ 
ture  in  six  ounces  of  water,  the  strength  of  which  is  to  be  increased  according 
to  circumstances.  Such  a  mixture  cannot  have  any  effect  differing  from  that  of 
simple  solutions  of  the  salts. 

A  German  writer,  Conradi,  has  recommended  a  collyrium,  which  is  often 
mentioned  in  the  writings  of  his  countrymen;  it  is  composed  of  one  grain  of  oxy- 
muriate  of  mercury,  six  ounces  of  rose-water,  one  drachm  of  mucilage  of  quince 
seeds,  and  half  a  drachm  or  a  drachm  of  the  liquid  laudanum  of  Sydenham. 

It  may  be  observed  generally,  with  respect  to  all  these  proposed  remedies, 
that,  if  active  treatment  be  resorted  to  in  the  first  instance,  and  followed  up 
steadily,  they  are  not  wanted;  and  if  insufficient  means  have  been  employed,  so 
that  a  state  of  chronic  inflammation  is  produced,  this  is  a  complaint  which  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  remove,  and  which  is  not  likely  to  yield  to  the  vinum 
opii,  or  any  remedies  of  that  class. 

The  use  of  strong  astringents,  more  particularly  the  nitrate  of  silver,  which  has 
been  found  advantageous  in  inflammations  of  the  conjunctiva,  has  been  extended 
by  Mr.  Guthrie  to  other  forms  of  ophthalmic  inflammation,  both  acute  and 
chronic.  He  proceeds  on  the  principle  of  “exciting  an  action  greater,  and  of  a 
different  nature,  to  that  already  existing  in  the  part.”  He  prefers  the  form  of 
ointment  to  that  of  solution,  on  account  of  its  more  permanent  action;  and  he 
has  recommended  the  two  following  formulae,  viz. : — • 

1.  R.  Argenti  nitratis  gr.  ij  ad  x;  liq.  plumbi  diacet.  gtt.  xv ;  ung. 
cetacei  3j- 

2.  R.  Hydrarg.  bichlorid.  gr.  iij  ad  iv;  liq.  plumbi  diacet.  gtt.  xv;  ung. 
cetacei  3j. 

The  saline  substance  must  be  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder,  then  mixed 
with  the  ointment  on  a  slab,  and  the  liquor  plumbi  added.  It  may  be  done  in 
a  glass  mortar.  These  ointments  are  most  stimulating  when  first  made ;  they 
gradually  become  less  so ;  but  weeks  elapse  before  they  are  inert. 

“The  manner  of  using  either  ointment  is  by  introducing  between  the  lids  a 
portion,  larger  or  smaller,  as  the  case  may  seem  to  require  it,  froiA  the  size  of  a 
large  pin’s  head  to  that  of  a  garden  pea.  The  eyelids  beinguffisyl,  are  to  be 
rubbed  gently  with  the  finger,  so  as  to  diffuse  the  dissolvin  comment  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  conjunctiva  ;  a  part  of  it  usually,  li^^nr,  works  out  by 
the  motion  of  the  lids,  and  should  be  wiped  off  (if  the^jfihite  of  silver)  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  staining  the  skin.  Both  ointments  cause in  some  persons  it  is 
considerable,  in  others  less  so,  lasting  from  half^mHftmr  to  an  hour  and  a  half ; 
and,  when  the  ointment  is  newly  made,  some|iiiAsVfor  four  hours,  and  even 
until  the  next  day.  On  the  subsidence  of  ^e^ain  caused  by  the  ointment, 
that  which  previously  existed  is  found  to  ttSyfelieved,  if  not  entirely  removed ; 
and  on  the  subsequent  day,  the  patient  j^uarfy  acknowledges  the  benefit  he  has 
received  with  regard  to  all  the  sym^Msis.  When  the  application  has  been 
severe,  and  the  patient  very  irritabheVft)  state  resembling  white  chemosis  occa¬ 
sionally  takes  place,  and  appear§^0^iidable  to  a  person  unacquainted  with  the 
effect  of  the  remedy;  it  soop*  jhojvfever,  subsides.  The  eye  should.be  fomented 
with  warm  anodyne  fomei^attons.  I  rarely  repeat  the  application  until  the 
third  day ;  but  the  feelings  oFt he  patient  are  the  best  guide,  the  return  of  some 
of  the  old  sensations  JgM^ating  the  necessity  for  its  use,  which  should  be,  if 
possible,  anticipatedj^n  some  cases  of  acute  inflammation,  two  or  three  appli¬ 
cations  will  arre^t^E^progress  of  a  serious  inflammation,  and  effect  a  cure.  In 
chronic  cases,  tJmNmtment  must  be  continued  for  a  considerable  time,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  altematM  with  other  remedies.  Where  it  creates  a  state  of  regularly 
mcreasedi&iWion,  as  it  sometimes  will  do,  cupping,  purgatives,  &c.,  are  of 
service: \jren  the  remedies  may  be  again  resorted  to.”  Mr.  Guthrie  has 
generC^  used  purgatives,  but  has  sometimes  found  the  ointment  successful,  in 
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serious  complaints,  without  any  internal  medicine.  Sometimes  they  have  dis¬ 
agreed  altogether.  In  the  London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  New  Series, 


No.  27,  from  which  the  preceding  account  is  derived,  as  well  as  in  the  31st 
number  of  the  same  work,  numerous  cases  are  recited  in  illustration  of  the 
treatment.  They  are  chiefly  instances  of  chronic  inflammation,  purulent,  com¬ 
mon,  and  strumous,  with  thickening  of  the  conjunctiva,  opacity,  vascularity, 
and  ulcers  of  the  cornea.  At  present,  Mr.  Guthrie  seems  to  employ  almost 
exclusively  the  ten-grain  nitrate  of  silver  ointment.1 

Experience  must  decide  on  the  merits  of  the  local  treatment  just  described, 
and  determine  whether  agents  so  powerful  can  be  safely  and  advantageously 
applied  to  the  organ  in  the  various  stages  and  forms  of  ophthalmic  inflamma¬ 
tion,  for  which  they  have  been  advised.  The  necessity  of  proceeding  cautiously 
with  these  strong  applications  to  a  part  so  highly  organized  and  easily  irritated, 
if  not  obvious  of  itself,  would  appear  from  what  has  been  stated  by  Mr.  Guth¬ 
rie  ;  viz.,  that  they  are  sometimes  hurtful,  and  occasionally  cause  so  much  in¬ 


flammation  as  to  render  the  loss  of  blood  by  cupping  and  leeches,  and  other 


antiphlogistic  treatment,  necessary. 

When  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  to  be  employed,  the  form  of  solution  is  prefer¬ 
able,  in  my  opinion,  to  that  of  ointment;  since  the  latter,  in  which  the  caustic  is 
applied  in  substance,  necessarily  involves  the  risk  of  excessive  partial  action. 
This  is  one  reason  why  I  have  never  used  these  ointments ;  another  is,  that  I 
have  seen  many  persons,  in  whom,  from  their  employment,  inflammation  had 
become  aggravated,  and  rendered  so  obstinate  as  to  be  removed  with  great  diffi¬ 
culty.3  The  value  of  any  practical  proceeding,  in  cases  of  common  occurrence, 
is  soon  determined  by  general  experience ;  and  this  I  believe  to  be  decidedly 
unfavourable  to  the  plan  of  treatment  now  under  consideration. 

Astringent  and  stimulating  remedies,  such  as  the  nitrate  of  silver  and  the 
oxymuriate  of  mercury,  when  employed  of  proper  strength  and  in  suitable  form, 
are  most  serviceable  in  a  conjunctival  inflammation;  they  are  not  only  less 
adapted  to  inflammations  of  the  external  proper  tunics,  but  oft«n  very  injurious 
in  such  cases.  V'Cj 

General  Summary  of  Treatment  in  Ophthalmic  Inflam&wion- — If  I  were  to 
sum  up  generally  the  directions  for  treating  ophthalmmjfSammation,  I  should 
say  that,  in  the  young  and  strong,  in  persons  of  fulOonit,  and  in  those  indi¬ 
viduals  whose  circumstances  give  them  a  commaqdf^ctt  only  of  the  necessaries, 
but  of  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life,  we  showMNrrest  inflammation  by  active 
antiphlogistic  treatment ;  and  then  there  wil/B§p|  chronic  stage,  but  the  healthy 
structure  and  functions  will  be  restored  %  fWnatural  powers  of  the  system. 

In  older  and  feebler  subjects,  especia-Hyun  females,  in  those  whose  constitu¬ 
tion  is  debilitated  by  excessive  labour, Vay  scanty,  unwholesome  nutriment,  ex¬ 
posure  to  cold,  and  deficiency  of  clo®jPg — by  a  want,  in  short,  of  the  domestic 
comforts  of  life — we  should  be  csffejCl  not  to  depress  the  general  powers  of  the 
system.  In  addition  to  a  particularly  local  antiphlogistic  treatment, 

we  should  invigorate  the  s^s&Jh  by  a  better  diet,  by  the  moderate  use  of  fer¬ 
mented  liquors,  by  charts  af  air,  if  it  can  be  accomplished ;  to  these  means  may 
be  added  the  use  of  tonnwaledicines,  and  of  local  astringents  in  a  suitable  period 

bear  in  mind,  however,  that  active  local  inflamma- 


states  of  constitution ;  we  may  meet,  in  old  and 


degree  of  ophthalmic  inflammation,  as  will  require 
the  other  hand,  local  disturbance  is  sometimes 
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othrie’s  ointments  is  entirely  unfavourable  to  their  use, 
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i^yfloireague  in  Wills  Hospital,  Dr.  Littell,  informs  me  that  such  also  is  the  result  of 
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rendered  more  obstinate  by  depression  of  general  power ;  here  depletion  aggra¬ 
vates  the  mischief,  and  recovery  of  the  part  is  promoted  by  general  measures  of 
a  strengthening  and  restorative  character. 


CHAPTER  YI. 

DIVISIONS  AND  CLASSIFICATION  OF  OPHTHALMIC  INFLAMMATION. 

SIMPLE  AND  CATARRHAL  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  CONJUNCTIVA. 

Divisions  and  Classification  of  Ophthalmic  Inflammation. — Until  a  recent 
period,  inflammation  of  the  eye  has  been  treated  of  in  too  general  a  point  of  view, 
especially  by  the  writers  of  France  and  England ;  it  has  been  spoken  of  as  a 
single  affection  under  the  term  ophthalmia.  The  subject  is  thus  considered  in 
the  Treatise  on  the  Ophthalmy  of  the  late  Mr.  Ware,  in  the  work  of  Scarpa, 
and  by  his  French  translators,  although  it  had  been  much  better  understood 
long  before  by  the  Germans,  as  will  be  clearly  seen  in  the  excellent  essay,  on 
Iritis,  of  J.  A.  Schmidt,  and  in  the  Ophthalmologische  Bihliothek,  which  he 
edited,  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  present  century,  in  conjunction  with  Pro¬ 
fessor  Himly. 

The  term  ophthalmia ,  according  to  its  etymological  import,  would  embrace 
all  inflammations  of  the  eye.  It  is,  however,  evidently  impossible  to  compre¬ 
hend,  in  one  description,  the  various  inflammations  affecting  the  very  dissimilar 
structures  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  this  complicated  organ.  Be¬ 
tween  many  of  these,  the  points  of  resemblance  are  few.  What  common  cha¬ 
racters  could  we  expect  to  find  in  inflammations  of  the  conjunctiva,  sclerotica, 
cornea,  iris,  retina?  Inflammatory  affections  of  the  external  andyiraernal  tunics 
differ  widely  in  their  symptoms.  Hence  the  attempt  to  embr^Kafr  these  affec¬ 
tions  under  one  description  must  lead  to  obscurity  and  cor  ifusiph.  It  produces 
an  incoherent  jumble  of  symptoms  belonging  to  affectiqtffl^ssentially  distinct, 
where  the  general  description  is  overpowered  by  the^i/fraterous  limitations  and 
exceptions,  so  that  no  part  of  the  subject  is  clear lyysSs^T  The  general  descrip¬ 
tions  of  ophthalmia  are  usually  applicable  to  exrtreA^J  inflammation  of  the  eye 
only,  more  particularly  that  of  the  conjundu\\aj$hne  the  other  forms  of  the 
affection  are  in  great  measure  neglected.  Tm^mportant  internal  inflammations 
were  entirely  overlooked  by  English  writerQntil  within  a  few  years;  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  not  mentioned  by  Mr.  Ware.  ^ 

Another  reason  why  the  inflam mat^S^affecting  the  several  component  parts 
of  the  eyeball  should  be  describe  ately,  is,  that  there  are  essential  differ¬ 

ences  in  their  treatment.  To  ^^ain  extent,  general  therapeutic  principles  are 
applicable  to  all  inflammations  ;Jbut  the  general  means  must  be  employed  in 
particular  inflammations  uii^/  various  modifications ;  and  there  are  important 
differences  in  the  local* ngiLsures ;  so  that  those  which  are  advantageous  in  in¬ 
flammatory  affections  dAite  conjunctiva,  would  be  inappropriate  or  hurtful  where 
the  sclerotica  or  thaAternal  structures  are  the  seat  of  disorder. 

The  whole  glMo^nay  be  inflamed  at  once,  but  this  is  a  rare  occurrence.  In 
general,  inflanMs^on  affects  only  the  external  or  the  internal  tunics;  and  most 
frequently  jtVittacks  only  one  structure  at  a  time. 

ass  ophthalmic  inflammations  according  either  to  the  structure 
in  whkh  nrey  are  seated,  or  to  the  nature  of  the  inflammation  itself.  In  the 
lattpAgfee,  it  is  divided  into  idiopathic ,  or  common,  and  sympathetic ,  or  specific  ; 
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syphilitic,  gonorrhoeal,  gouty,  rheumatic,  scrofulous  ophthalmia,  with  some 
others,  would  come  under  the  last  division.  The  arrangement  according  to 
the  seat  of  disturbance  is  preferable,  as  being  the  most  natural  and  simple,  and 
certainly  the  least  liable  to  mistake  or  controversy.  Indeed,  the  true  nature  of 
disease  is  not  sufficiently  understood  in  this  or  in  other  organs,  to  allow  of  our 
constructing  a  nosological  arrangement  on  that  basis ;  at  least  the  opinions  of 
pathologists  and  practitioners  are  not  sufficiently  settled  on  this  point. 

Inflammation  of  the  eye  is  usually  limited  in  its  origin,  and  becomes  more 
general  in  its  progress.  Commencing  in  one  structure,  it  is  at  first  confined  to 
that,  and  does  not  extend  beyond  its  original  seat,  if  judiciously  treated.  But, 
if  suitable  means  are  not  adopted  to  check  its  progress  at  an  early  period,  it 
readily  extends  to  the  neighbouring  and  connected  parts,  and  perhaps  ultimately 
embraces  the  whole  organ.  Mr.  Wardrop,  in  his  Essays  on  the  Morbid  Ana¬ 
tomy  of  the  Eye ,  takes  up  each  of  the  component  structures,  and  gives  an  account 
of  the  changes  which  may  be  observed  in  it.  This  course  is  necessary  in  a 
work  illustrating  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  organ  ;  and  I  have  adopted  it  as 
the  best  suited  to  the  present  occasion,  though  it  cannot  be  followed  up  strictly, 
since  we  find  it  necessary,  for  practical  purposes,  instead  of  insulating  the 
affections  and  changes  occurring  in  each  tissue,  to  attend  to  those  aggregates  of 
phenomena  which  most  commonly  appear  in  practice. 

I  now  proceed  to  describe  the  diseases  incidental  to  each  of  the  parts  which 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  eyeball,  taking  them  in  their  natural  order 
from  without  inwards ;  and  considering,  in  each  texture,  the  inflammations,  the 
changes  produced  by  the  inflammatory  process,  and  other  alterations  or  pecu¬ 
liarities  that  may  require  professional  notice. 


SIMPLE  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  CONJUNCTIVA. 


Fig.  81. 


The  conjunctiva  may  be  the  seat  of  common  inflammation,  which  is  mentioned 

under  the  various  names  of  ophthalmia,  simple 
or  common  ophthalmia,  ccmjwwkfvitis  simplex. 
It  is  produced  by  commom^iMbs;  being  directly 
excited  by  various  ext^iM'irritations,  such  as 
injuries,  extraneous  substances,  inverted  eye¬ 
lashes,  tumours,  o^Sper  changes  in  the  palpe- 
brae;  or  arising  jndtrectly  from  unhealthy  states 
of  constituting  a}’  derangement  of  particular 
systems  of^  o^ems.  It  comes  on,  also,  in  con- 
sequenc^-Sf*.  inflammatory  affections  in  other 
parts  of  Ihe  eyeball.  The  phenomena,  progress, 
ancL@|cts,  do  not  differ,  in  any  essential  circum- 
from  those  of  catarrhal  ophthalmia,  so 
Wt  is  unnecessary  to  describe  them  sepa- 

O-yrately.  The  treatment,  too,  whether  in  the 
acute  or  chronic  form,  is  nearly  the  same,  and 
/  falls  under  the  general  rules  applicable  to  the 
management  of  acute  and  chronic  ophthalmia. 


CATARRHAL  OPHTHALMIA. 


Simple  Conjunctivitis  (mild  a 
(From  Pierrie.)  " 

Synonyms?  Conjunctivitis  catarrhalis.  Conjunctivitis  puro-mucosa  catar - 
rhalis.  ^  SQphthalmia  purulenta  mitior — Mackenzie. — The  distinct  nature  of 
this^^y^on,  and  its  origin  from  atmospheric  causes  or  peculiarities,  are  denoted 
inXh^erms  cold  or  blight,  under  which  it  is  often  popularly  mentioned ;  while 
Expression  ophthalmia  mucosa ,  designates  the  increased  mucous  discharge, 
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which  is  one  of  its  most  striking  characters.  It  is  inflammation  of  the  con¬ 
junctiva,  either  of  the  globe  or  of  the  licte,  or  of  both,  caused  by  cold ;  and  it 
corresponds  to  catarrhal  affections  of  other  mucous  membranes,  as  those  of  the 
nose  and  its  sinuses,  of  the  fauces,  trachea,  and  lungs.  Catarrhal  inflamma¬ 
tion  frequently  goes  through  all  these  parts,  and  commonly  so  in  influenzas. 

This  kind  of  ophthalmic  disease  has  sometimes  attacked  numerous  individuals, 
so  as  to  have  assumed  a  somewhat  epidemic  form. 

Causes. — I  do  not  use  the  term  cold  in  the  sense  of  diminished  temperature, 
hut  to  denote  what  is  commonly  called  catching,  or  taking  cold,  i.  e.,  an  inju¬ 
rious  influence  of  cold  or  moisture  applied  to  the  surface,  exciting  disease  either 
in  the  system  generally,  in  the  part  chilled  or  wetted,  or  in  some  distant  part 
of  the  body.  What  is  the  nature  of  this  influence ;  and  how  are  the  effects 
produced  ?  Everybody  knows  the  effect,  because  everybody  has  experienced 
it ;  but  the  cause,  or  rather  the  chain  of  causes,  connecting  the  external  agency 
of  cold  or  Wet  on  the  skin,  with  the  production  of  morbid  phenomena  in  a  dis¬ 
tant  part,  seems  equally  unknown  to  the  ignorant  and  the  learned.  Why  should 
mucous  membranes  so  frequently  suffer  from  this  particular  influence  ?  Some 
of  them  are  constantly  and  freely  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  and  therefore 
directly  influenced  by  its  changes  and  peculiarities  ;  such  as  the  Schneiderian 
membrane,  that  of  the  fauces,  mouth,  trachea,  and  lungs;  and  these  are,  accord¬ 
ingly,  most  susceptible  of  such  influences.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  eye 
is  open  externally,  yet  the  whole  surface  is  not  so  completely  and  constantly 
exposed  to  atmospherical  contact  as  that  of  the  membranes  just  enumerated. 
Catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  eye,  therefore,  is  second  in  point  of  frequency. 

# All  mucous  membranes  are  continuous,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  skin  ; 
and,  like  the  latter,  secrete  freely  from  their  surface;  these  circumstances  pro¬ 
bably  explain  why  they  suffer  so  frequently  from  causes  acting  merely  on  the 
integuments.  The  conjunctiva  is  a  part  of  the  external  superficies  of  our 
frame,  and  its  connection  with  the  common  integuments  is  mora  extensive,  in 
proportion  to  its  entire  expanse,  than  in  the  case  of  any  otl^r  mucous  mem¬ 
brane.  * 

Direct  exposure  of  the  part  to  cold  and  wet  is  the  mo^^bquent  and  power¬ 
ful  cause  of  catarrhal  inflammation ;  exposure  to  cold^dmis,  especially  if  com¬ 
bined  with  fog,  rain,  snow,  or  sleet.  Particular  yvijM^are  more  capable  than 
others  of  producing  this  effect,  independently  of  tl&^Ciual  degree  of  cold ;  such 
is  the  case  with  east  and  north  winds  in  thi*r*^pufttry.  In  individuals  predis¬ 
posed  to  the  affection,  being  out  in  an  east^vjjid  ior  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or 
half  an  hour,  will  sometimes  infallibly  brink  on  an  attack.  Length  of  exposure 
without  exercise  favours  the  action  of  t£e)cause ;  hence  soldiers  and  sailors  on 
watch,  or  in  camp,  very  often  suffer^  Ureat  changes  in  the  atmosphere  from 
heat  to  cold,  within  a  short  period,  bring  on  catarrhal  affections.  These  vicis¬ 
situdes  are  most  common  in^ig^  clOhates,  where  the  burning  heat  of  day  is 
succeeded  by  a  chilly  nighfSj^fpDften  combined  with  heavy  dews,  to  which 
persons  frequently  expo^g  £fiMhselves  by  sleeping  in  the  open  air.  Officers, 
being  less  exposed  thanQ>oWiers,  suffer  less  under  such  circumstances.  Change 
of  clothing  and  consequent  chill  of  the  surface,  especially  in  variable  climates ; 
partial  exposure  tS^fJp  air,  or,  in  common  language,  to  draughts  of  air;  and 
the  application  <^jnoisture  in  partial  or  general  wetting,  which  most  effect¬ 
ually  chills  frheffibdy,  are  other  modes  of  the  same  unwholesome  influence.  The 
application^  d^bnese  causes  to  the  head,  or  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  eye,  wn0nost  probably  bring  on  catarrhal  ophthalmia,  when  aided  by  origi¬ 
nal  constitutional  peculiarity,  or  by  the  general  remote  causes  of  disease.  Atmo- 
spfl^i\l) influences,  of  which  the  nature  is  entirely  unknown,  will  operate 
enully  on  the  mucous  membranes,  producing  epidemic  influenzas ;  but  in 
the  conjunctiva  merely  suffers  with  the  other  mucous  membranes.  We 
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Fig.  82. 


have  no  epidemic  ophthalmise  extending  over  large  districts,  kingdoms,  and 
even  continents. 

Catarrhal  ophthalmia  is  seated  in  the  conjunctiva,  seldom  going  deeper,  and 
therefore  not  dangerous ;  it  may  be  confined  to  the  lids,  or  may  affect  the  globe 
also.  The  continental  writers  call  the  former  hlepharo-conjunctivitis  catarrhalis , 
and  the  latter,  ophthalmo-conjunctivitis  catarrhalis. 

Symptoms  of  Catarrhal  Ophthalmia. — Stiffness  and  smarting,  some  uneasi¬ 
ness  on  exposure  to  light,  watering,  and  external  redness,  usher  in  the  attack. 
When  fully  developed,  it  is  characterized  by  redness,  and  increased  mucous  not 
lachrymal  discharge ;  the  pain  is  inconsiderable,  and  there  is  little  or  no  intoler¬ 
ance  of  light. 

The  redness  in  catarrhal  inflammation  is  superficial,  and  of  bright  scarlet 
colour,  forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the  rose  or  pink  tint,  which  belongs  to 

inflammation  seated  in  the  proper  external 
coat  of  the  eye.  The  distended  vessels  are 
quite  superficial,  and  of  scarlet  colour  ;  they 
may  be  readily  pushed  aside  by  moving  the 
lids.  The  trunks  are  seen  at  the  circumfe¬ 
rence  of  the  globe ;  they  run  forwards  in  a 
tortuous  course,  subdividing  and  inosculating 
as  they  approach  the  cornea.  The  redness  is 
generally  irregular,  in  patches,  some  fasciculi 
of  vessels  being  more  filled  than  others ;  hence 
the  membrane  has  a  mottled  appearance ;  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  fullest  development  of  this  affec*s 
tion,  the  whole  surface  becomes  of  a  bright 
red.  The  redness  begins  at  the  circumference 
of  the  globe,  and  gradually  advances  towards 
the  cornea ;  but  in  the  commencement  it  is 
confined  to  the  palpebral  conjunctiva,  or  to 
the  angle  of  reflection.  Sometimes,  besides 
the  redness  resulting  fro  avascular  congestion, 
especially  if  the  inflammation  be  severe,  we 
see  red  patches  in  the  conjunctiva;  these  are  spots  ofC^hymosis,  small  quanti¬ 
ties  of  extravasated  blood,  and  such  appearances  ^mote  activity  of  the  inflam¬ 
mation.  Sometimes  there  are  little  vesicles,  cQlltfchpustules,  on  the  conjunctiva, 
slight  elevations  of  the  membrane,  containincvaSarous  fluid,  and  usually  appear¬ 
ing  about  the  margin  of  the  cornea. 

Unless  the  affection  be  severe,  with  gentefl  redness  and  some  thickening,  the 
sclerotica  may  be  seen  through  the  inflWed  conjunctiva,  especially  round  the 
cornea,  of  its  natural  white  colour.  KJ 

Catarrhal  inflammation  seldomG^oduces  much  swelling  of  the  conjunctiva, 
nothing  like  the  state  of  chenmAyfcicidental  to  the  more  acute  inflammations,  of 
the  membrane.  The  onljr^pp^otfch  to  such  an  appearance  is  a  slight  serous 
effusion,  raising  the  mucopiS^mbrane  from  the  sclerotica  into  a  loose  elevation. 

The  pain  in  the  coi^niencement  of  the  affection  is  not  considerable,  except  in 
severe  cases,  the  patienwfomplaining  rather  of  stiffness,  dryness,  or  sensation  as 
if  sand  or  gravel  h^got  into  the  eye.  The  intolerance  of  light  is  slight  at  first, 
and  after  a  timeHik  patient  hardly  complains  of  uneasiness,  and  opens  the  eye 
freely  to  theUifjte,  even  when  there  is  considerable  redness.  The  feeling  as  if  a 
foreign  bpcly  ^Were  in  the  eye,  which  is  commonly  experienced  in  conjunctival 
inflammatNr,  appears  to  be  produced  by  the  partial  vascular  distension,  and 
conjseqft^at  inequality  of  surface  and  mechanical  irritation  on  motion.  If  the 
fiffnekpor  the  vessels  is  lessened  by  bleeding,  the  sensation  subsides. 

('When  the  lachrymal  discharge  observed  in  the  commencement  stops,  its  place 
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is  supplied  by  increased  secretion  of  mucus  from  the  inflamed  membrane  itself; 
this  is  at  first  thin,  and  as  the  inflammation  goes  through  certain  changes,  it 
becomes  thicker,  assuming  a  whitish  or  yellowish  appearance,  and  sometimes 
putting  on  a  character  approximating  to  that  of  pus.  This  increased  mucous 
discharge  distinguishes  the  catarrhal  form  of  inflammation.  Its  quantity  will 
depend  on  the  degree  and  extent  of  inflammation.  It  may  be  just  sufficient 
to  collect  in  small  quantity  at  the  corners  of  the  eye ;  a  whitish  streak  may 
be  seen  on  the  inside  of  the  lower  lid  at  the  angle  of  reflection ;  there  may 
be  enough  to  form  more  or  less  copious  incrustations  about  the  cilia,  and  to 
agglutinate  the  edges  of  the  lids  at  night,  or  it  may  constitute  a  copious  muco¬ 
purulent  discharge,  hardly  distinguishable  from  that  of  mild  purulent  ophthal¬ 
mia.  The  eyelids  participate,  more  or  less,  whenever  there  is  active  catarrhal 
inflammation  of  the  eye. 

Other  mucous  membranes  suffer  when  there  is  a  severe  attack  of  this  inflam¬ 
mation;  hence  pain  and  sense  of  weight  about  the  frontal  sinuses  and  antrum. 
Under  such  circumstances,  there  is  more  or  less  of  catarrhal  fever,  chills,  heat, 
headache,  disordered  stomach,  and  foul  tongue,  with  impaired  appetite  or  sick¬ 
ness.  Such  a  state  of  stomach  may  cause  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva, 
bearing  all  the  marks  of  catarrhal  character,  without  any  atmospherical  in¬ 
fluence. 

The  symptoms  of  catarrhal  ophthalmia,  both  local  and  general,  remit  by  day, 
and  undergo  exacerbation  at  night.  During  day,  the  redness  is  less;  there  is 
no  pain  nor  intolerance  of  light;  the  eyes  become  sore  and  uneasy  in  the 
evening,  smarting  and  burning,  with  increased  redness  and  mucous  secretion. 

Termination  and  Prognosis. — The  affection  is  seated  in  and  originally  con¬ 
fined  to  the  mucous  membrane ;  it  passes  through  a  certain  course,  and  then 
subsides;  it  yields  readily  to  treatment,  and  therefore,  generally  speaking,  is 
free  from  danger.  If  the  inflammation  be  violent,  and  either  totally  neglected 
or  improperly  treated,  it  may  extend  to  the  sclerotica  and  cornea,  causing  ulcera¬ 
tion  and  opacity  of  the  latter,  and  thus  seriously  injuring  the  organ.  The 
affection  is  still  manageable,  if  no  mischief  has  actually  occurred  to  the  cornea. 

Diagnosis. — Its  catarrhal  origin,  the  diurnal  remission  andumc^rnal  exacer¬ 
bation  of  the  symptoms,  the  absence  of  pain  and  intolenggSs^f  light,  even 
when  there  is  great  general  redness,  the  bright  red  tint  membrane  and 

of  the  distended  vessels,  and  the  superficial  position  o£Anb  latter,  the  natural 
state  of  the  sclerotica  and  its  vessels,  and  the  mucou^&Jbharge,  distinguish  the 
catarrhal  from  common  inflammation  of  the  extemjQuhics.  It  must,  however, 
be  remembered  that  from  the  same  exposure  tofcoai^hich  causes  inflammation 
of  the  conjunctiva,  the  sclerotica  also  may  that  the  affection,  which  is 

then  called  catarrhal-rheum-atic  ophthalmixrtw* some  writers,  is  more  dangerous 
under  such  circumstances  ;  and  that  tli^  symptoms  differ  in  important  points, 
being  those  described  in  the  accounM&linflammation  affecting  the  sclerotica. 
From  purulent  ophthalmia  it  is  di^tifig^shed  by  its  much  milder  character,  as 
will  be  understood  better  when^Wj£4nection  is  described.  Yet  the  characters 
of  the  two  affections  approxiirfSy;  particularly  when  we  compare  the  severest 
catarrhal  with  the  mildest  ^n’^lent  inflammation.  On  the  whole,  the  difference 
is  rather  in  degree  tham*iir^nnd ;  unless  it  should  be  established,  which  it  is 
not  at  present,  that  tl^Kjatter  always  is,  and  the  former  always  is  not,  con¬ 
tagious. 

Treatment— ^keGmial  inflammation  of  the  eye  requires  antiphlogistic  treat¬ 
ment;  but  as^b^hmection  is  not  a  serious  one,  and  does  not  produce  injurious 
consequences  uKrhe  organ,  mild  measures  will  be  found  sufficient.  Venesection 
is  not  in  ff^i^ral  necessary;  but  in  a  young  subject  of  full  habit,  with  catarrhal 
inflaimm^pnfln  both  eyes,  and  that  severe,  a  full  bloodletting  would  be  proper; 
in  oratory  cases,  cupping  or  leeching  will  suffice ;  and  sometimes  abstraction 
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of  blood  is  not  necessary,  the  general  treatment  being  sufficient.  The  bowels 
should  be  freely  evacuated  by  an  active  aperient,  or  if  the  tongue  be  foul,  an 
emetic  may  advantageously  follow  the  loss  of  blood.  Saline  sudorific  medicines 
may  then  be  given,  such  as  the  liquor  ammoniae  acetatis,  with  nitre,  or  tartrate 
of  antimony,  and  occasional  purgatives.  The  patient  should  be  kept  warm, 
taking  plentifully  of  warm  diluent  drinks,  and  no  animal  food,  nor  fermented 
liquor. — If  blood  should  have  been  taken  by  venesection  or  cupping  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  the  alimentary  canal  should  have  been  subsequently  cleared  by  an  emetic 
and  purgative,  the  warm  bath,  or  warm  pediluvium,  may  be  used  at  night,  and 
a  full  dose  of  Dover's  powder  (from  ten  to  twenty  grains)  given  at  bedtime. 
The  patient  will  be  nearly  recovered  the  next  day,  or  it  may  be  necessary  to 
repeat  cupping  or  leeches,  to  persevere  in  low  diet,  diaphoretics,  and  purgatives 
for  a  few  days,  and  perhaps  to  apply  a  blister  to  the  nape.  In  cases  where  the 
inflammatory  affection  is  not  considerable,  and  seems  entirely  referable  to  a 
disordered  state  of  the  alimentary  canal,  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  take  blood 
from  the  part.  An  emetic,  and  an  active  aperient  containing  calomel,  or  the 
latter  alone,  may  be  administered,  and  followed  by  mild  purgatives,  the  diet 
being  light. 

The  best  local  application  in  these  cases  is  warm  water,  or  poppy  fomentation; 
these  are  better  than  cold  lotions  in  catarrhal  inflammation.  The  Germans  are 
anxious  to  prevent  the  application  of  cold  and  moisture  to  the  eye,  when  labour¬ 
ing  under  catarrhal  inflammation ;  they  think  that  cold,  which  has  originally 
caused,  must  aggravate  the  disorder,  and  hence  they  are  very  particular  in  their 
directions  to  use  everything  warm,  and  to  dry  the  surface  carefully  afterwards. 
However,  patients  often  find  cold  washes  comfortable,  and  they  are  certainly 
not  injurious.  The  sticking  of  the  lids  together  during  the  night,  may  be 
prevented  by  inserting  a  little  mild  ointment  between  the  tarsal  edges  in  the 
evening ;  a  little  fresh  butter,  a  bit  of  lard,  or  the  spermaceti  ointment,  will 
answer  the  purpose.  After  employing  these  means  until  the  inflammation  has 
somewhat  given  way,  we  may  resort  to  counter-irritation  by  blisters ;  but  the 
other  treatment  which  I  have  recommended,  will  in  most  ca^f  ut  a  stop  to  the 
inflammation. 

I  subjoin  the  following  case,  to  exemplify  the  character#  and  treatment  of  a 
case  simply  catarrhal,  but  rather  severe. 

J.  C.,  fifty-six  years  of  age,  of  full  habit,  was  ^e^^n  the  4th  of  July,  1826, 
with  inflammation  of  the  right  eye,  -which  hadNx)mmenced  the  day  before. 
The  symptoms  were,  general  bright  scarl|0|^jess  of  the  eyeball,  deep  red 
colour  of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva,  with^om&Jhickening  of  the  ciliary  margins 
and  mucous  secretion  on  them,  a  little'Wicus  lying  in  the  fold  between  the 
lower  eyelid  and  the  globe,  pain  in  the  and  head,  but  no  intolerance  of  light. 
The  case  of  a  boy,  who  was  seen  atf^he  same  time,  with  inflammation  of  the 
sclerotica  consequent  on  injury  rm  cornea,  presented  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  preceding  description.  in|0^Mtter,  the  redness  was  pink,  with  a  violet  or 
dilute  claret  tint;  in  the  foriu^r,  bright  scarlet;  the  sclerotica  was  the  seat  of 
redness  in  one,  the  conutnc4yla  in  the  other.  The  vessels  were  large,  superficial, 
and  tortuous  in  the  for^g^ ;  small,  straight,  and  covered  by  the  conjunctiva  in 
the  latter ;  the  redn^&  covered  the  whole  globe  in  one ;  it  was  confined  to  the 
neighbourhood  of^J^ornea  in  the  other.  There  was  no  uneasiness  on  exposure 


to  light  where  ^Wwhole  eyeball  was  of  a  bright  scarlet ;  great  sensibility  to 
light,  with^Jmfcus  lachrymation,  in  the  other  case  where  the  redness  was  com- 
parativelyN?i$mg.  The  treatment  consisted  of  venesection  to  sixteen  ounces, 
purgingA^bslinence  from  meat  and  fermented  liquor,  and  saturnine  lotion.  On 
the  the  patient  was  nearly  well.  He  came  again  on  the  13th,  with  a  re- 
laXeVThere  was  acute  catarrhal  inflammation  of  both  eyes,  with  foul  tongue. 

.^53hesection  to  sixteen  ounces,  to  be  followed  by  an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha  and 
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tartrate  of  antimony,  and  an  aperient  the  next  morning.)  Saturnine  lotion. 
15th.  Pain  gone ;  considerable  redness  and  mucous  secretion.  (A  blister  to 
the  nape ;  one  drachm  of  magnes.  sulph.  in  the  infus.  ros.  every  six  hours. 
Saturnine  lotion.  Cerat.  cetacei  to  the  eyelids.)  18th.  The  patient  is  free 
from  complaint,  but  the  redness  is  not  quite  gone.  22d.  No  trace  of  disorder 
is  left. 

Catarrhal  ophthalmia,  especially  when  the  inflammation  does  not  extend 
beyond  the  mucous  membrane,  is  one  of  the  cases  to  which  the  use  of 
astringents  is  more  particularly  applicable.  In  the  opinion  of  those  who  have 
tried  it  extensively,  this  local  treatment  may  advantageously  supersede  the 
general  means,  particularly  loss  of  blood.  Mr.  Melin  proposed  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  a  strong  astringent  in  the  very  commencement  of  the  affection,  as  a 
means  of  cutting  it  short,  and  preventing  the  development  of  the  inflammation. 
He  adopted  this  proceeding  in  ordinary  conjunctival  inflammation,  having  con¬ 
sidered  that  acute  ophthalmia  was  in  general  treated  too  actively,  and  that  a 
mere  local  disorder  could  not  require  such  extensive  depletion  as  was  usually 
practised  and  recommended.  He  was  further  induced  to  try  the  practice  from 
having  witnessed  the  good  effects  of  a  solution  of  lunar  caustic,  in  some  cases 
of  gonorrhoea,  both  in  allaying  the  pain  and  suppressing  the  discharge.  The 
strength  of  the  solution  employed  was  four  grains  to  the  ounce  of  distilled 
water,  which  was  dropped  into  the  eyes  twice  a  day ;  it  excited  pain  and  a  sen¬ 
sation  of  roughness,  with  an  increased  flow  of  tears  for  about  twenty  minutes, 
after  which  the  eyes  felt  much  relieved,  and  in  a  few  days  the  cure  was  effected. 
“  Since  that  period,”  says  Mr.  Melin,  “  I  have  treated  nearly  three  hundred 
cases  of  acute  ophthalmia,  some  of  them  of  a  severe  nature,  in  a  similar  man¬ 
ner,  without  either  local  or  general  bleeding,  and  I  have  had  ample  opportu¬ 
nities  of  proving  its  efficacy.”1 2  Mr.  Bacot  informs  us  that  this  plan  of  treat¬ 
ing  ophthalmia  originated  with  Dr.  Bidgway,  who  uses  a  solution  of  lunar 
caustic,  in  the  proportion  of  ten  grains  to  the  ounce,  and  has  employed  it  in 
gonorrhoeal  as  well  as  in  common  conjunctival  inflammation.”3 

Mr.  Mackenzie  trusts  to  simple  treatment,  chiefly  by  local  stmiuli,  which 
he  saw  employed  with  great  advantage  by  Beer,  in  1817.  Ifc^sk  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  containing  from  two  to  four  grains  in  the  vSbek,  and  applies 
to  the  eye  a  large  drop  once  a  day.  He  foments  the  eye/^w>lce  daily  with  a 
collyrium  of  one  grain  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  eight  ^mhces  of  water,  luke¬ 
warm.  And  he  applies  to  the  edges  of  the  lids,  at  «Cpt,  a  small  portion  of 
ointment  containing  one  grain  and  a  half  of  red  ^Twtfpitate  to  the  drachm.3 
“ I  have  treated,”  says  Mr.  Mackenzie,  “ ma^y&dred  cases  of  catarrhal 
ophthalmia  according  to  the  plan  above  detail^,  a?mf  with  uniform  success.  In 
almost  no  case  (indeed,  I  may  say  in  no  ca&r?k  which  struma  did  not  modify 
the  symptoms),  in  which  the  above  simple^remedies  were  had  recourse  to  pre¬ 
viously  to  ulcer  or  opacity  of  the  cornoaM-M  any  ulcer  or  opacity  ever  occur ; 
nor  did  the  symptoms  ever  fail  speediwk^  subside.” 

Mr.  Guthrie  uses  his  ten-graifcN^Crate  of  silver  ointment,  see  p.  233. 

The  utility  of  astringents,  m  treatment  of  catarrhal  ophthalmia,  is  now 
established  by  general  exper&mfc.  When  employed  at  an  early  period,  they 
often  cut  short  the  complaint  jand  they  abridge  its  duration  at  whatever  time 
they  may  be  used.  I  emm5?y  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  two  to  four  gmfc^  in  the  ounce  of  water ;  a  drop  should  be  introduced 
between  the  lids  Nvice,  or  oftener  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  Previously 

to  the  use  of  thi^efefedy,  or  in  conjunction  with  it,  I  employ  such  other  means 

1  Report Diseases  at  the  General  Hospital,  Fort  Pitt;  London  Medical  and 
Physical  ^ouri^M,  vol.  liii.  p.  184. 

2  TreamKon  Syphilis ,  p.  136-140. 


3  Practical  Treatise,  p.  334,  335. 
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as  are  required  to  fulfil  the  indications  already  pointed  out,  namely,  abstraction 
of  blood,  or  at  all  events  the  means  necessary  for  acting  on  the  alimentary 
canal  and  the  secretions. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  cover  or  shade  the  eye,  unless  as  a  protection  from 
strong  light,  if  it  should  be  offensive ;  when  the  common  pasteboard,  covered 
with  green  silk,  may  be  used.  We  generally  find  that  cool  air  is  pleasant  to 
the  feelings  of  the  patient;  that  it  will  remove  the  sensation  of  sand  in  the 
eye.  It  is  not  necessary  to  confine  the  patient  to  the  house  unless  the  weather 
be  cold,  windy,  or  rainy.  Free  exposure  to  a  mild  atmosphere  is  advantageous. 

When  catarrhal  ophthalmia  has  been  violent  and  long  continued,  more  espe¬ 
cially  when  there  have  been  repeated  attacks,  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  under¬ 
goes  change  of  structure,  becoming  thickened,  and  exhibiting  on  its  surface  the 
elevations  called  granulations.  For  a  more  particular  account  of  this  change, 
and  its  treatment,  I  must  refer  to  chapter  viii.  on  'purulent  ophthalmia. 
Eble1  has  observed,  that  the  lower  eyelid  suffers  most  in  catarrhal  ophthalmia, 
and  that  the  granulations  take  place  rather  in  the  conjunctival  folds  between 
the  lid  and  the  globe,  than  on  the  lid  itself. 

When  the  eye  remains  weak  after  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  whether 
of  the  common  or  catarrhal  kind,  the  vinum  opii  is  often  employed  with  ad¬ 
vantage. 

If  the  complaint  should  continue  in  the  chronic  form,  and  be  found  obsti¬ 
nate,  in  conjunction  with  general  debility,  the  constitution  being  naturally  weak, 
or  lowered  by  the  continuance  of  disease  and  the  treatment,  or  impaired  by  the 
various  circumstances  which  are  calculated  to  depress  nervous  energy,  strength¬ 
ening  and  restorative  measures  will  be  necessary,  such  as  good  diet  with  stimuli, 
tonic  medicines,  residence  in  pure  air,  change  of  air,  and  sometimes  even  of 
climate.  In  some  cases,  the  changes  of  air  and  scene  in  travelling,  and  the 
agreeable  occupation  of  the  mind  with  the  various  objects  of  interest  met  with 
on  such  occasions,  have  a  beneficial  influence  on  health  not  attainable  in  any 
other  way.  If  local  tre^^rnpn^  wp.rp.  npp.pssarv  nndp.r  snph  nirciim staii ees,  it 
would  consist  in  mild  sti 


!red  in  chapter 
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L  M I A — pWU  LENT  OPHTHALMIA  OF  NEWLY* 
MBNl  INFANTS. 


PURULENT  OPHTHALMIA- 


Catarrhal  ophthalma^whis  a  connecting  link  between  common  or  simple, 
and  purulent  inflammafconiof  the  eye,  in  which  the  character  of  the  conjunctiva 
as  a  mucous  membrane  is  most  strongly  marked.  Purulent  ophthalmia  is  in¬ 
flammation  of  the^B^lsl  acute  kind,  attended  with  an  increased  secretion,  which 
in  all  its  sensibjOfi-operties,  especially  colour  and  consistence,  so  strongly  re¬ 
sembles  pu^<  that  the  name  of  the  affection  has  been  hence  derived.  This 
name  is  th^^^t,  being  founded  on  the  most  obvious  and  striking  character  of 
the  comjdamt;  the  term  hlennorrhoea ,  derived  from  the  Greek,  and  generally 


employcdM)y  the  continental  writers,  is  equivalent.  Ophthalmia  mucosa  is  a 


,6 


Ueber  den  Ban  und  die  Krankheiien  der  Bindehaut ,  §§  75,  76,  pi.  3,  fig.  13. 
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name  already  occasionally  given  to  the  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  eye. 
Suppurative  ophthalmia  is  an  objectionable  expression,  because  the  discharge, 
although  resembling  pus  in  colour,  is  not  the  product  of  suppuration. 

The  affection  begins  in  the  linings  of  the  lids,  and  extends  to  the  mucous  sur¬ 
face  of  the  globe;  when  violent  and  not  checked,  it  soon  attacks  the  cornea, 
which  it  either  entirely  disorganizes,  or  so  considerably  changes  in  structure,  as 
frequently  either  to  destroy,  or  seriously  injure  sight.  The  whole  texture  of 
the  membrane  swells,  and  becomes  thicker ;  its  vascular  tissue  is  developed,  the 
bloodvessels  being  distended  to  the  highest  degree,  and  the  surface  acquiring  an 
intensely  bright  red.  The  membrane  is  rendered  villous,  pulpy,  granular ;  in 
short,  like  that  which  lines  some  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal;  and  from  the 
secreting  surface,  thus  developed,  flows  the  puriform  discharge  :  but  this  is  a 
secretion,  or  rather  an  exhalation,  and  hence  the  epithet  suppurative  is  inap¬ 
propriate.  Indeed,  this  form  of  disease  does  not,  like  some  others,  produce 
suppuration  of  the  eye.  The  changes  in  the  cornea  are  sloughing,  suppuration, 
ulceration,  interstitial  deposition,  causing  opacity,  and  enlargement  of  vessels 
or  vascularity.  The  sloughing,  ulceration,  and  suppuration  often  expose  the 
anterior  chamber,  causing  prolapsus  of  the  iris,  and  may,  by  giving  rise  to 
escape  of  the  humours  and  collapse  of  the  tunics,  not  only  destroy  the  function, 
but  also  the  very  form  of  the  eye. 

Purulent  ophthalmia  is  originally  seated  in  and  confined  to  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane,  and  often  goes  through  its  course  without  extending  further ;  if  it  goes 
deeper,  it  is  by  the  propagation  of  inflammation  through  the  medium  of  conti¬ 
nuous  textures,  and  especially  by  the  progress  of  ulceration. 

It  attacks  at  all  ages,  and  under  all  circumstances,  and  seems  to  be  always 
essentially  the  same  ;  yet  there  are  modifications.  I  shall  describe  three  forms 
of  it,  viz. : — 

1.  Purulent  ophthalmia  of  newly-born  infants. 

2.  Purulent  ophthalmia  after  infancy. 

3.  Acute  gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia.  aA 

The  first  two  are  unquestionably  the  same  affection,  dis*!©gufshed  only  by 
circumstances  arising  out  of  the  age  of  the  patient.  There%re  some  peculiari¬ 
ties  in  the  latter,  referable  probably  to  the  specific  natural* the  cause. 
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This  is  the  purulent  ophthalmia  of  nevdju-b&Ai  infants;  ophthalmia  neona¬ 
torum;  the  “  purulent  eye”  of  children,  >ofVMr.  Ware.  I  do  not  know  that 
any  other  person  has  used  the  latter  JcAnf  and  I  see  no  good  reason  why  it 
should  be  adopted,  as  the  proper  tuniqg^bf  the  eye  are  not  necessarily  involved 
in  the  affection.1  Beer  uses  thej^jiie  blephar-ophthalmitis  glandulosa ,  as  if 
the  disease  had  its  origin  or  s»hl  tne  Meibomian  glands.  I  am  quite  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  such  an  ^pinion,  though  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  glands 
may  be  involved.  f  V 

Symptoms  and  Progre&bJ-T\i\$  disease  is  one  of  considerable  consequence, 
and  the  more  so  frmnCbs  commencing  in  a  way  not  calculated  to  excite  the 
attention  or  alarm  tfft^Ntears  of  the  mother  or  nurse.  The  child  cannot  express 
its  sensations,  concomitant  swelling  conceals  the  progress  of  disease  so 

that  serious  ^^^ief  is  often  done  before  we  see  the  patient.  In  the  first  place, 
the  inflammi&mn  is  not  immediately  noticed,  and  in  the  second,  the  measures 
employed^re  frequently  insufficient  to  check  its  progress ;  hence  it  causes  more 
blindfr^&Mljan  any  other  inflammatory  disorder  that  happens  to  the  eye ;  and 


Lehre ,  vol.  i.  \\  304  and  323. 
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the  number  of  children  is  very  considerable,  whose  sight  is  partially  or  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed  by  it.  They  are  frequently  brought  to  us  with  staphyloma, 
opacities  of  the  cornea,  and  prolapsus  of  the  iris ;  or  with  the  tunics  collapsed, 
and  the  very  form  of  the  eye  destroyed.  Mr.  Ryall,  of  Dublin,  mentions 
that  a  woman  brought  to  him,  in  a  wineglass,  both  the  lenses  of  her  infant’s 
eyes,  with  part  of  the  vitreous  humour,  which  had  escaped  before  application  was 
made  for  relief.1 2  The  parents  and  attendants  are  apt  to  suppose,  when  this 
inflammation  first  appears,  that  it  is  merely  a  cold  in  the  eye,  which  will  go  off; 
and  the  consequences  just  mentioned  take  place,  in  many  cases,  before  they  are 
aware  of  the  danger,  and  before  they  resort  to  surgical  assistance. 

The  inflammation  commonly  comes  on  about  three  days  after  birth,  but  it 
may  take  place  at  a  later  period.  In  the  first  stage,  it  is  confined  to  the  mucous 
lining  of  the  palpebrae.  It  is  observed  that  the  lids  stick  together  a  little  when 
the  child  wakes  from  sleep ;  their  edges  are  redder  than  natural  f  and  especially 
at  the  corners ;  the  child  experiences  pain  from  the  access  of  light,  and  there¬ 
fore  keeps  the  eye  closed.  If  the  lids  are  inverted,  their  linings  are  found  red 
and  villous,  and  a  little  white  mucus  is  seen  on  the  inside  of  the  lower.  The 
globe  is  in  a  natural  state.  The  first  stage  of  the  complaint  is  the  blepharo- 
blennorrhoea  of  the  nosologists ;  that  is,  purulent  inflammation  of  the  palpebral 
conjunctiva. 


Fig.  83. 


Represents  Purulent  Ophthalmia  in  a  child  three  year§6f  age ;  and  likewise  exhibits  every  feature  of  the 
ophthalmia  of  newly-born  infants.  (From  Dalrymple.^^^> 


In  the  second  stage,  all  the  symimfas  are  increased ;  the  inflammation  ex¬ 
tends  from  the  conjunctiva  of  tha^hids  to  that  covering  the  globe ;  the  vascular 
congestion  and  redness  are  i^uci£)augmented ;  the  lids  swell  and  become  red 
even  externally;  there  is  a  p>5mis  secretion  of  purulent  fluid  from  the  inflamed 
membrane,  which  agglutfmale?  the  edges  of  the  palpebrae,  and  then  accumulates 
between  the  lids,  or  pouuS©«ver  the  face,  staining  the  cap  and  linen.  [See  Fig.  83.] 
Exposure  to  light  b^jjjies  very  painful,  and  the  child  turns  away  its  head  and 


1  TransactioysAfJ&ftl  Association  of  Fellows ,  §c.,  of  the  College  of  Physicians  in  Ireland , 
vol.  iv.  p.  34^VVV 

2  Mons.  Bmw&rd,  in  a  note  to  his  translation  of  my  lectures,  says:  “External  redness 
of  the  eyelidiMten  occurs  at  the  outset  of  the  inflammation.  I  have  seen  in  infants  a 
transverSe^d  line  on  the  eyelid  before  the  puriform  secretion  began.  From  this  redness 
MonsSC^ioik  has  often  prognosticated,  at  the  Foundling  Hospital,  the  approaching  attack 
ofiehtE  falmia.” — Traite  Pratique ,  p.  160,  note. 
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contracts  its  brow,  keeping  the  eye  constantly  shut,  even  if  the  swelling  of  the 
lids  should  not  close  them.  The  case  now  becomes  ophthalmo  blennorrhoea. 

The  inflammation,  the  redness,  and  the  tumefaction  of  the  conjunctiva  are 
carried  to  the  highest  pitch  in  the  second  stage  of  the  complaint ;  the  whole  of 
the  conjunctiva,  both  palpebral  and  ocular,  is  swollen,  and  of  a  uniform  bright 
scarlet  colour.  The  surface  at  the  same  time  assumes  a  villous  character,  re¬ 
sembling  in  the  latter  respect,  and  in  its  colour,  the  appearance  of  the  internal 
surface  of  the  foetal  stomach,  after  a  successful  injection  with  size  and  vermi¬ 
lion. 

The  close  adhesion  of  the  membrane  to  the  tarsi  prevents  the  palpebral  con¬ 
junctiva  from  swelling  much;  but  the  loose  folds  between  the  lid  and  the  globe 
become  greatly  enlarged,  forming  red  tumid  rolls,  finely  granulated.  These 
folds,  pressed  on  by  the  orbicularis,  evert  the  tarsi,  causing  ectropium  of  either 
or  both  lids.  This  eversion  takes  place  when  we  attempt  to  examine  the  eye 
by  separating  the  lids,  or  it  will  be  produced  even  by  crying.  It  is  generally 
temporary,  subsiding  when  the  cause  ceases  to  act ;  but  it  may  be  more  perma¬ 
nent.  If  the  case  be  neglected,  no  attention  being  paid  to  replacement  of  the 
everted  lid,  the  protruded  conjunctiva  swells  still  more,  and  experiences  pressure 
from  the  ciliary  margin  of  the  tarsus,  which  causes  a  kind  of  strangulation, 
and  increases  the  difficulty  of  restoring  the  parts  to  their  natural  position. 

There  is  general,  and  often  very  considerable  tumefaction  of  the  lids  from 
serous  effusion  into  their  cellular  texture ;  they  become  red  externally,  and,  in 
cases  of  the  severest  inflammation,  the  upper  lid  presents  a  smooth  convexity  of 
bright  red  colour.  When  thus  swollen,  the  upper  lid  hangs  over  the  lower. 
The  redness  and  swelling  are  increased  by  crying,  when  the  whole  globe  is 
pushed  forwards. 

A  profuse  discharge  takes  place  from  the  eye,  and  pours  over  the  face  of  the 
child  in  crying,  or  when  the  lids  are  opened.  The  latter  are  agglutinated  by 
the  drying  of  the  discharge,  and  then  become  distended  with  the  puriform 
secretion,  which  issues  in  a  stream  on  opening  the  eye.  During  the  night,  the 
eyelids  become  so  firmly  stuck  together  that  they  must  be  cju’&ully  moistened 
and  soaked  with  warm  water,  or  milk  and  water,  to  openw^im  When  they 
are  separated,  the  eye  is  concealed  by  the  discharge ;  w^w^e  it  away  with  a 
soft  rag,  and  there  is  still  enough  to  cover  the  globe  ji^Vnide  the  cornea,  and 
ultimately  we  find  the  latter  frequently  covered  by^Jlind  of  coagulated  layer, 
which  must  be  removed  by  syringing.  The  disdrafg^  may  be  whitish,  like  the 
pus  secreted  by  a  healthy  ulcer,  and  it  thea^s  ^generally  &nall  in  quantity. 
More  commonly  it  is  yellow  in  various  tintLai<Dmore  copious;  it  is  straw  or 
lemon  coloured,  or  it  stains  linen  yellowt  lme  the  yellowest  gonorrhoeal  dis¬ 
charge.  This  yellow  tint  is  very  deep  ^dnhealthy  jaundiced  children,  some¬ 
times  being  of  a  yellowish  green,  Itanay  be  thinner  and  of  a  reddish  colour; 
that  is,  ichorous  or  sanious.  Soir^fcJfels  there  is  an  admixture  of  actual  blood. 

Effects. — In  this  second  stage/|A^iflammation  has  passed  from  the  palpebral 
lining  to  the  surface  of  the the  conjunctiva  scleroticse  is  found  red,  and 
it  may  be  elevated  by  sej#i0  jeffusion.  If  the  inflammation  should  continue, 
and  not  be  checked  by(suitable  treatment,  it  extends  to  the  cornea,  and  thus 
may  reach  the  interior  oi  the  globe.  Some  one  or  more  of  the  following 
changes  are  now  m<Jm4?ed. 

1.  Sloughing cornea,  general  or  partial.  When  this  change  is  about 
to  take  plac<^£^ornea  js  at  first  whitish  and  dusky,  then  loses  its  polish  and 
firmness  o^t|Mhre,  being  converted  into  a  dirty  grayish  or  brownish  slough,  in 
which  th^  rbss  of  vitality  is  immediately  obvious ;  a  line  of  separation  takes 
piac^A^^e  margin,  and  the  dead  part  is  soon  cast  off.  The  entire  cornea  may 
tlms  p^Jisn  and  separate,  when  the  iris  protrudes  through  the  aperture,  present- 
h|0£in  irregular  dirty  brownish  prominence.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
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iris  may  either  be  nakedly  exposed,  and  the  humours  escape,  or  it  may  be 
covered  by  a  thin  pellicle,  by  what  is  called  the  membrane  of  the  aqueous 
humour.  This,  however,  generally  gives  way,  so  as  to  lead  ultimately  to  col¬ 
lapse  of  the  globe.  The  separation  of  a  partial  slough  leaves  a  whitish  floccu- 
lent  and  ragged  ulcer,  which,  unless  its  character  be  soon  changed,  speedily 
makes  its  way  into  the  anterior  chamber,  and  causes  prolapsus  iridis. 

2.  Ulceration  may  take  place  in  the  cornea,  more  or  less  considerable  in  ex¬ 
tent  or  depth ;  it  may  affect  nearly  the  whole  surface,  or  it  may  penetrate  the 
cornea,  and  lead  to  prolapsus  iridis.  The  latter  part  may  adhere  to  the  ulcerated 
aperture,  and  the  ulcerative  process  stop,  or  it  may  go  on,  and  extend  to  the 
interior  of  the  globe. 

3.  Opacity  of  the  cornea  from  interstitial  deposition,  either  into  the  texture 
of  the  corneal  conjunctiva,  causing  a  thin  external  bluish-gray  film,  or  into  the 
corneal  substance,  producing  dense  total  opacity.  These  changes  may  be  con¬ 
fined  to  a  small  portion,  or  may  affect  the  entire  cornea. 

4.  Adhesion  of  the  iris  to  the  inflamed  or  ulcerated  cornea.  Such  are  the 
principal,  more  or  less  serious,  visible  alterations  in  the  cornea,  anterior  cham¬ 
ber,  and  iris,  which  take  place  when  severe  purulent  ophthalmia  extends  from 
the  mucous  membrane,  in  which  it  commences,  to  the  globe  ;  the  last  of  these, 
however,  although  it  occurs  at  this  period,  is  not  discoverable  till  afterwards, 
being  concealed  by  the  almost  invariable  concomitant  opaque  state  of  the  cornea. 
These  several-  diseased  processes  occur  very  quickly,  and  go  on  rapidly,  as  we 
might  expect,  d  priori. ,  from  the  great  activity  of  the  capillary  circulation  in 
infants,  and  the  acute  character  of  the  inflammation. 


[M.  Ciiassaignac  asserts  that  a  new  membrane  is  generated  upon  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  conjunctiva  in  this  disease,  in  the  same  manner  that  adventitious 
membranes  are  thrown  out  on  the  lining  of  the  larynx,  and  upon  that  of  the 
pharynx  and  isthmus  faucium  in  diphtheritis ;  and  this,  it  is  said,  is  what  causes 
the  rapid  destruction  of  the  cornea  in  these  cases.  As  Mr.  Wilde  justly 
remarks  i1  “  The  existence  of  this  membrane  is  yet  problematical.  The  con¬ 
junctiva  is  not  prone  to  effuse  lymph  upon  its  external  sufcfifo^but  probably, 
under  certain  circumstances,  it  may  do  so.  A  case  has  latej^oeen  recorded  by 
M.  Bouyson,  in  which,  during  an  attack  of  very  seveitf\pfrulent  ophthalmia, 
a  series  of  pseudo-membranes  were  formed  upon  t&Ckhemosed  conjunctiva, 
which  protruded  between  the  lids;  but  in  this  instciMaJkhe  conjunctiva  had  been 
previously  incised*  to  relieve  the  distension,  andv^we  not  quite  sure  that  the 
effused  membrane  was  not  poured  out  from  tl^e  c|Ksurface  of  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane.  The  lining  of  the  mouth  occasion^Uy  prtmrs  out  lymph  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties,  so  does  the  external  surface  of  the  ' 
tremity  of  the  external  auditory  passage^ 
membrane  of  the  eye  may  do  so  lik$m& ; 
vestigation.”] 


abrana  tympani  and  the  distal  ex- 
£nd  it  is  possible  that  the  mucous 
but  the  matter  requires  further  in- 


Exami nation  of  the  ey< 
the  smallness  of  the  pal 
first  instance,  that  we  s^oT 


cult  from  the  swollen  state  of  the  lids,  and 
Aperture;  but  it  is  important,  particularly  in  the 

_ ,  _  _  _ ascertain  the  exact  state  of  the  organ,  the  seat  and 

extent  of  the  mischfom^d  thus  be  enabled  to  form  our  prognosis.  The  pain¬ 
ful  impression  of  lj0jr causes  the  infant  to  resist  any  attempt  at  exposing  the 
cornea,  and  tl^4cbrapium  immediately  produced  by  the  forcible  action  of  the 
orbicularis  ^£™petely  obstructs  our  view.  The  best  and  easiest  mode  of  ex¬ 
amining  theNye  of  an  infant  is  to  open  the  lids  while  it  is  asleep ;  if  the 
attemptj^nade  lightly  and  gently,  we  generally  succeed  in  obtaining  a  clear 


1  [ Dublin  Quarterly  Journal,  May,  1848.] 
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view  of  the  cornea  without  awakening  the  patient.  If  it  be  awake,  we  should 
take  the  opportunity  when  it  is  quiet,  and  separate  the  lids  quickly  before  the 
muscles  can  resist.  If  the  child  be  crying  when  the  attempt  is  made,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  cornea,  on  account  of  the  violent  con¬ 
traction  of  the  orbicularis ;  and  the  force  uselessly  employed  in  attempting  to 
do  so  cannot  but  be  injurious.  In  opening  the  lids,  if  the  upper  be  raised  by 
the  skin  merely,  the  action  of  the  orbicularis  will  produce  an  eversion  of  the 
tarsus,  and  hinder  us  from  seeing  the  cornea ;  but  if  the  tarsus  itself  be  pushed 
upwards  and  backwards,  the  accident  will  be  prevented.  If  the  lid  should  be 
everted,  it  may  be  easily  restored  by  drawing  the  tarsus  gently  downwards.  If 
we  meet  with  much  difficulty,  it  will  be  best  to  discontinue  our  attempts,  and 
renew  them  at  a  more  favourable  opportunity.  Forcible  and  long-continued 
efforts  will  aggravate  the  inflammation  ;  and  incautious  proceedings  of  this 
kind,  when  the  cornea  is  seriously  involved,  might  cause  it  to  give  way,  and 
even  lead  to  escape  of  the  humours. 

In  the  third  stage  of  the  complaint  there  are  a  gradual  abatement  and  cessa¬ 
tion  of  all  the  symptoms ;  the  redness,  swelling,  and  discharge  are  diminished ; 
the  child  bears  the  light  better,  and,  when  the  increased  discharge  is  removed, 
it  opens  the  eyes  spontaneously  in  the  evening,  or  in  a  dull  light.  No  ectro- 
pium  takes  place  on  crying,  or  when  the  eye  is  examined.  We  now  see  clearly 
the  changes  that  have  occurred  under  the  active  inflammation,  and  we  have  the 
opportunity  of  tracing  the  progress  of  these  towards  recovery. 

When  the  entire  cornea  has  sloughed,  and  the  humours  have  been  evacuated, 
the  tunics  collapse,  and  the  globe  shrinks  to  one-third  of  its  original  size,  ap¬ 
pearing  as  an  opaque,  somewhat  flattened  tubercle.  If  the  humours  have  not 
escaped,  the  projecting  iris  recedes  again,  and  becomes  covered  by  an  opaque 
pellicle,  the  front  of  the  eye  being  flattened. 

In  the  case  of  large  sloughing,  or  extensive  ulceration,  the  iris  falls  against 
the  cornea,  becomes  adherent  to  it,  and  partial  or  general  staphyloma  ultimately 
ensues.  If  prolapsus  iridis  has  taken  place  through  the  opening  caused  by  par¬ 
tial  sloughing  or  ulceration,  the  brownish  tumour  gradually  subsides,  and  at 
last  disappears ;  we  then  see  a  small  dark  point  in  the  cornea,  JttAounded  with 
a  white  circle,  which  is  the  cicatrix  of  the  corneal  ulceratiomJS^Q  iris  adheres 
firmly  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  cornea  at  this  parL^ncf  there  is  usually 
change  of  figure,  with  more  or  less  contraction  of  the  pdSui.  According  to  the 
situation  and  extent  of  these  changes,  vision  may  b^djjtper  impaired  or  lost. 

The  ulcers  of  the  cornea,  while  spreading,  are^rlvV  dusky  white,  yellowish, 
or  light  reddish  colour,  irregular  in  their  surfa^TV^  often  with  a  ragged  edge; 
they  are  surrounded  by  a  dusky  white  hale*.  NWien  they  begin  to  heal,  they 
have  a  grayish  or  bluish  aspect,  become  smoother,  have  a  soft  gelatinous  ap¬ 
pearance  from  deposition  of  the  substauceVrhicli  is  to  repair  the  breach,  and 
red  vessels  pass  to  them  from  the  coj^^^ctiva,  through  the  intervening  trans¬ 
parent  portion  of  the  cornea.  ThesdsuN,  leaving  a  permanent  opaque  cicatrix; 
and  this  opacity  will  be  of  moi^q£&ss  importance  as  it  is  situated  in  front  of 
the  pupil,  or  at  a  distance  fronviCv  The  red  vessels,  having  fulfilled  their  office 
of  depositing  the  materials ^e^ssary  to  repair  the  breach,  shrink  and  disappear. 

Interstitial  deposition  inuHne  texture  of  the  cornea  leaves  permanent  opacity 
of  various  extent  andtjiusjity.  When  it  is  dense  ( leucoma ,  albugo ),  and  when, 
consequently,  the  corfia^  has  been  inflamed  throughout,  the  inflammation  will 
readily  pass  to  fch^ms;  that  two  inflamed  parts  brought  into  contact  should 
adhere  might  ^jN^pected.  This  preternatural  connection  is  technically  called 
synechia  anterw^ 

No  doub^A  these  cases  the  surfaces  containing  the  aqueous  humour  are  gene¬ 
rally  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  central  opaque  spot  on  the 
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capsule  of  tlie  lens,  with  the  leucoma  and  synechia  anterior ;  such  an  opacity 
may,  however,  be  produced  without  the  two  other  changes. 

Superficial  opacity,  caused  by  effusion  into  the  corneal  conjunctiva,  and  the 
slighter  degrees  of  impaired  transparency  from  interstitial  deposition  into  the 
corneal  lamiLae,  will  disappear  spontaneously,  sooner  or  later. 

In  milder  cases  none  of  these  consequences  are  produced ;  the  tumefaction  of 
the  conjunctiva  gradually  subsides ;  the  discharge  is  lessened,  but  in  a  whitish 
form  it  continues  for  some  time,  and  the  conjunctiva  slowly  returns  to  its 
healthy  state. 

When  the  complaint  is  severe,  infants  suffer  constitutionally ;  they  become 
restless  and  debilitated ;  the  tongue  is  white,  and  the  bowels  are  irregular. 
They  become  pale  and  feeble  when  sloughing  has  occurred. 

Both  eyes  are  usually  affected,  but  the  complaint  does  not  commence  in  both 
at  the  same  time ;  there  is  generally  an  interval  of  a  few  days. 

Causes. — In  a  great  proportion  of  cases  there  is  a  vaginal  discharge  from  the 
mother,  leucorrhoea,  and  sometimes  gonorrhoea.  The  eyes  of  the  infant  are 
exposed  to  the  contact  of  these  morbid  secretions  in  passing  through  the  vagina; 
hence  has  arisen  the  natural  inference  that  they  are  affected  from  the  actual 
contact  of  this  matter,  and  the  tolerably  regular  appearance  of  the  disease  on 
the  third  day  corroborates  this  notion  of  contagious  origin  from  direct  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  morbid  matter.1  I  was  acquainted  with  a  case,  in  which  a  married 
gentleman  contracted  gonorrhoea,  and  communicated  the  disease  to  his  wife  then 
pregnant.  The  infant,  which  I  did  not  see  till  four  months  after  birth,  had 
been  affected  with  purulent  ophthalmia ;  one  of  its  eyes  was  staphylomatous, 
and  the  cornea  of  the  other  was  inconsiderably  nebulous.  The  affection  had 
been  totally  neglected,  even  the  attendant  accoucheur  having  stated  that  it  was 
merely  a  cold  in  the  eye,  which  would  do  well  of  itself.  I  have  seen  some 
cases  of  rapidly  destructive  purulent  ophthalmia  in  infants,  when  the  mother 
has  had  gonorrhoea  at  the  time  of  parturition.  Sloughing  of  the  cornea,  with 
extensive  ulceration  spreading  to  the  interior,  and  consequenk  evacuation  of 
the  globe,  had  occurred  in  these  instances  before  I  saw  thq*ffc\  An  example 
of  purulent  ophthalmia  in  an  infant,  where  the  com munica^Jj^por gonorrhoea  to 
the  mother,  and  the  infection  of  the  child,s  eyes  by  the^feptaal  discharge  were 
unequivocal,  is  related  towards  the  end  of  this  chapte^vSUthough  the  inflam¬ 
mation  was  severe,  it  did  not  produce  the  serious  (A^jfofjust  alluded  to. 

If  the  purulent  ophthalmia  of  infants  arises,  asyVbelieve  that  it  does,  from 
the  direct  contact  of  infectious  matter,  we  /ITNpfl  expect  that  the  discharge 
from  the  eye  would  again  communicate  tha  cfts^e.  This  has  occurred  in  some 
instances  from  the  discharge  spirting  outj^^he  eye  under  syringing;  and  Mr. 
Mackenzie  saw  an  instance,  in  which  ^^grandfather  was  inoculated  from  an 
infant.  u  Both  were  so  severely  aff^fcd,  that  the  infant  had  one  eye  left  in 
a  state  of  total,  and  the  other  of staphyloma;  while  in  each  eye  of  the 
old  man,  the  greater  part  of  t^^^pwfea  remained  opaque,  and  adhered  to  the 


Again,  purulent  ophttarki^a/is  often  seen  in  the  children  of  healthy  mothers, 
at.least,  of  such  as  app^^ perfectly  healthy,  and  deny,  when  questioned,  the 
existence  of  vaginal^djgdiarge  in  any  shape.  As  we  cannot  carry  the  investiga¬ 
tion  further,  the  soa&^of  the  complaint  must  remain  at  least  doubtful  in  such 


1  “I  will  notl^^^cain,’,  says  Schmidt,  “that  blepharo-hlennorrhoea  of  those  new-born 
infants,  who*^^^iers  have  leucorrhoea,  is  produced  by  direct  contagion,  like  gonorrhoea  ; 
but  I  have  asH^rtained  clearly  that,  in  man}r  such  cases,  discharge  from  the  vagina  exists 
in  the  mc^Aer.  And  I  have  further  discovered,  not  unfrequently,  in  the  case  of  female 
infanto^/TWat^  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  female  organs  was  affected  as  if  they  had  a 
elaj S^-^^T^thctlmologische  BibliotheJc,  v.  ii.  2,  p.  125. 
ttSiactical  Treatise ,  3d  edition,  p.  402. 
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cases,  and  consequently  the  contagious  origin  of  the  disorder  is  still  open  to 
dispute. 

However  we  may  settle  the  question  of  contagion,  considered  as  the  direct  or 
exciting  cause  of  purulent  ophthalmia  in  infants,  numerous  facts  show  that 
certain  circumstances  have  a  great  influence  in  favouring  its  occurrence ;  so  that, 
if  the  application  of  matter  secreted  in  the  vagina  immediately  excite  the  dis¬ 
order  in  some,  there  are  others  in  whom  we  can  only  trace  the  influence  of 
ordinary  causes,  and  we  are  thus  led  to  conclude  kthat  the  same  kind  of  agencies 
which  produce  other  inflammations,  may  also  excite  this  particular  form.  All 
the  influences  which  depress  the  system,  are  favourable  to  the  appearance  of 
purulent  ophthalmia.  It  is  most  frequent  and  destructive  in  weakly  children, 
in  those  who  are  most  exposed  to  the  various  debilitating  causes  of  bad  air,  cold, 
insufficient  clothing,  and  deficient  nutriment.  Purulent  ophthalmia  is  more 
frequent  in  premature  infants  than  in  those  horn  at  full  time ;  in  twins  than  in 
single  children.  It  is  much  more  common  among  newly-born  infants  than  in 
children  ;  in  children  than  in  adults ;  it  thus  appears  that  as  the  powers  of  the 
system  become  more  fully  developed,  the  susceptibility  to  this  complaint  is  less¬ 
ened.  It  is  more  frequent  in  damp  and  cold  than  in  dry  and  warm  weather, 
and  among  the  children  of  the  poor  and  necessitous  than  in  those  of  the  higher 
classes.  It  is  particularly  prevalent,  unmanageable,  and  destructive  or  injurious 
to  the  organ,  in  foundling  hospitals,  where  infants  are  collected  in  great  num¬ 
bers,  and  deprived  of  what  seems  essential  to  their  existence,  the  incessant  care 
and  watchfulness  of  the  mother.  I  do  not  speak  of  such  institutions  as  the 
foundling  hospital  of  London,  which  does  not  receive  infants ;  but  of  the  found¬ 
ling  hospitals  of  Paris,  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  Vienna,  which  receive  all  the 
infants  that  are  presented.  The  mortality  in  these  establishments  is  enormous ; 
the  infants  suffer  from  various  diseases,  and  among  them  from  purulent  ophthal¬ 
mia.  It  is  of  essential  consequence  to  the  well-being  of  the  child  at  this  tender 
age,  that  it  should  receive  that  constant  attention  and  affectionate  care  which  a 
mother  only  can  supply.  Although  the  institutions  in  question  are  admirably 
conducted,  they  can  never  make  up  for  this  deficiency.  Langenbeck  observes 
that  in  the  lying-in  hospital  of  Vienna,  where  the  women  adn^HM  are  of  the 
lowest  class,  and  almost  universally  labouring  under  gonorrhmj^gl?  (ffher  vaginal 
discharge,  but  where  the  infants  remain  with  their  mothmj^^irulent  ophthal¬ 
mia  is  not  common ;  while  in  the  foundling  hospital,  wl&ke  'the  children  have 


'erally  half  dead  from 
Ion  is  very  frequent. — 


not  the  advantage  of  maternal  care,  and  where  they  1 
starvation  and  cold  before  they  are  received,  the  ^ 

(Neue  Chir.  Bibliothek ,  vol.  iii.  p.  208.) 

Prognosis. — There  is  a  singular  contrast  b«twe*f  the  violence  of  this  disorder 
in  newly-born  children,  and  the  serious  conferences  to  which  the  inflammation 
so  rapidly  leads,  and  the  readiness  withwftipeli  it  yields  to  suitable  treatment. 
Hence,  if  we  see  a  case  of  purulent  onjpjyllinia  before  any  injury  is  done  to  the 
cornea,  we  may  assure  the  parents,  JyXt  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to 
do  so,  that  sight  will  not  suffer.  inflammation  be  confined  to  the  palpe- 

hrae,  or  even  if  it  has  extendectoythe  globe,  provided  the  cornea  remains  clear, 
it  cannot  be  considered  as  ^ttahued  with  risk ;  for,  by  the  adoption  of  proper 
means,  all  injurious  cons^qufcfmes  to  the  organ  will  be  averted;  even  the  most 
violent  form  is  easily  ifl*(M£eable,  and  will  do  well  when  properly  treated.  But 
if  the  disease  has  ad^Ejpd  so  far  that  the  cornea  has  sloughed,  or  extensively 
ulcerated,  loss  of^i©fc  is  unavoidable.  Even  if  the  cornea  be  of  a  dull  white, 
or  has  begun  4^4^e  its  transparency,  injury  or  loss  of  vision  is  probable  ;  it 
is  most  likely  umfc  ulceration,  prolapsus  of  the  iris,  or  permanent  opacity  v  Ill 
follow.  (Ljh&al  superficial  opacity  from  thickening  of  the  corneal  conjunctiva, 
and  e\jm]L^eneral  whiteness,  so  dense  as  to  conceal  the  iris  and  pupil,  will  dis- 
appeaiQ, 
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The  appearance  of  the  discharge  affords  some  information ;  the  whiter  and 
the  smaller  in  quantity,  the  lower  is  the  degree  of  inflammation.  The  yellower 
and  more  copious  the  discharge,  the  more  active  is  the  disorder.  If  it  should 
be  thin,  ichorous,  or  sanious,  we  conclude  that  sloughing  has  occurred,  and  that 
spreading  and  destructive  ulceration  is  going  on.  The  admixture  of  blood 
shows  a  violent  degree  of  action  in  the  part,  but  it  is  not  in  itself  dangerous, 
although  it  alarms  the  female  attendants.  It  often  relieves  the  overloaded 
vessels  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  is  thus  attended  with  benefit  to  the  organ. 

Treatment. — In  the  most  acute  form  of  the  disease,  when  the  conjunctiva 
oculi  is  bright  red,  and  swollen,  more  especially  when  the  cornea  has  begun  to 
look  hazy ;  or  if  the  palpebrae  are  much  swollen  and  bright  red,  though  we 
may  not  be  able  to  see  the  eye  itself,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  blood  from 
the  part  by  leeches.  The  superior  palpebra  is  the  best  situation  for  the  appli¬ 
cation  ;  and  a  single  leech  may  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  red  swelling 
which  it  forms.  From  the  vascularity  of  the  skin,  leech-bites  bleed  very  freely 
in  these  young  subjects ;  one  leech  thus  applied  will  almost  invariably  remove 
the  redness  and  swelling  of  the  lid,  and  this  favourable  external  change  is  at¬ 
tended  with  corresponding  diminution  of  the  conjunctival  inflammation.  I 
have  seldom  seen  it  necessary  to  use  more  than  one  leech,  and  even  this  some¬ 
times  renders  the  infant  quite  pale ;  in  the  most  robust  children,  I  should  not 
advise  more  than  two,  one  to  each  lid,  or  one  to  the  upper  lid  of  each  eye. 

If  the  state  of  the  cornea  should  be  doubtful,  with  congestion  still  active 
in  the  conjunctiva,  although  the  palpebrae  should  not  be  much  swollen,  it  is 
better  to  apply  the  leech.  On  the  occasions  I  have  described,  saturnine  lotion 
made  with  rose-water  may  be  used.  The  bowels  should  be  opened,  and  kept 
open,  by  castor-oil  or  magnesia ;  when  the  inflammation  is  active,  with  a  white 
state  of  the  tongue,  a  grain  or  two  of  calomel  may  be  given  previous  to  the 
administration  of  the  purgative.  The  use  of  blisters  has  been  recommended ; 
but  I  am  unwilling  to  employ  them  in  infants  and  children ;  unless,  therefore, 
such  counter-irritation  is  absolutely  necessary,  I  consider  it  better  to  be  avoided. 
A  physician  of  the  lying-in  hospital  of  Vienna  recommends  t&Aconstant  appli¬ 
cation  of  cloths  dipped  in  cold  water,  and  uses  no  otheiX^ea*is,  external  or 
internal.  Knowing  the  violent  nature  of  the  inflammffipn,  and  the  serious 
injury  it  is  capable  of  producing,  I  should  not  feel  cqpl^ted  to  rely  upon  such 
a  plan. 

We  must  prevent  the  agglutination  of  the  lid^^m  favour  the  ready  escape 
of  the  discharge,  by  frequently  bathing  with^t^M  water  or  milk,  and  using  a 
little  lard  or  fresh  butter ;  we  do  this,  not  foffiyhsh  the  discharge  possesses  the 
power  which  Mr.  Ware  supposed  it  toHmve,  of  corroding  or  ulcerating  the 
cornea,  but  in  order  to  prevent  irritatioriQjom  distension  of  the  lids,  when  glued 
together,  and  to  obviate  excoriation  /rfkthem  or  the  surrounding  parts. 

Having  diminished  the  violen^Jpr  the  inflammation  by  the  antiphlogistic 
means  just  described,  we  immtfpi|ft&Iy  proceed  to  employ  astringents;  I  may 
observe,  however,  that  the  such  applications  is  both  safer  and  more 

advantageous  in  this  form  of  Ophthalmic  inflammation  than  in  any  other.  We 
generally  use  a  simple  sSjluJion  of  alum,  in  the  proportion  of  two  grains  some¬ 
times,  generally  of4  four  grains,  which  may  be  increased  to  six  grains,  in  the 
ounce  of  distilled  This  solution  may  be  carefully  injected  between  the 

palpebrae,  so  asJA^eanse  out  all  the  purulent  secretion,  three  or  four  times  in 
the  twenty-Mi^^urs.  The  use  of  the  syringe,  however,  is  not  free  from  risk, 
especially  im^e  hands  of  nurses;  the  object  may  be  accomplished  by  frequently 
cleansings  tnVlids  with  a  soft  rag  dipped  in  the  solution,  and  afterwards  laying 
it  eye  for  a  short  time.  With  the  continued  employment  of  this  as- 

trmge^r  solution,  an  occasional  dose  of  some  mild  aperient  may  be  combined ; 
ati^iisually  nothing  more  is  required.  The  swelling  and  redness  of  the  mem- 
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brane  are  lessened,  the  discharge  abates,  and  the  organ  recovers  its  natural 
appearance,  some  congestion  and  thickening  of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva,  and 
some  increased  mucous  secretion  often  continuing  for  a  considerable  time. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  and  in  all  those  where  the  conjunctiva 
oculi  does  not  yet  participate  in  the  inflammation,  the  astringent  may  be 
employed  at  once.  Such  was  the  treatment  in  forty-nine  cases  out  of  fifty  at 
the  London  Ophthalmic  Infirmary ;  using  no  other  means  than  magnesia  inter¬ 
nally,  and  the  solution  of  alum  locally ;  and  out  of  many  hundred  instances, 
I  hardly  recollect  one  where  the  eye  suffered  in  any  respect,  if  the  cornea  was 
clear  when  the  infant  was  first  seen.  When  there  is  occasion  to  change  the 
lotion,  from  the  eye  being  accustomed  to  the  stimulus  of  the  alum,  we  may 
advantageously  resort  to  the  nitrate  of  silver,  beginning  with  one  grain  to  the 
ounce,  and  doubling  the  strength  if  necessary.  This  solution  may  be  dropped 
between  the  lids  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

Mr.  Ware,  whom  I  should  have  mentioned  as  having  given  the  first  express 
description  of  this  complaint  in  our  own,  or  I  believe  in  any  language,  particu¬ 
larly  recommends  an  astringent  solution,  of  rather  complicated  preparation  and 
composition,  called  Bates’s  camphorated  water. — It  may  be  made  by  pouring 
eight  ounces  of  boiling  water  on  eight  grains  of  the  sulphate  of  copper,  the 
same  quantity  of  Armenian  bole,  and  two  grains  of  camphor ;  let  it  stand  till 
cold,  and  then  pour  off  the  clear  liquor  for  a  lotion.  This  composition  has  no 
superiority  over  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  or  alum ;  indeed,  I  consider 
the  latter  and  the  lunar  caustic,  the  best  astringents,  and  a  solution  of  them  in 
distilled  water  the  best  form  of  the  remedy. 

The  lotion  used  by  Schmidt  (lib.  cit.  p.  141)  was  composed  of  zinci  sulph. 
gr.  ij ;  liq.  plumbi  diacet.  gtt.  iij ;  spirit,  vin.  camph.  gtt.  xij ;  in  aq.  distil  §j. 

Mr.  Mackenzie1  employs  the  collyrium  of  corrosive  sublimate  (gr.  j  ad 
3viij)  three  or  four  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  He  applies  once,  or  at 
most,  twice  a  day,  to  the  conjunctiva,  previously  cleared  by  the  former  colly¬ 
rium,  a  solution  of  lunar  caustic  (gr.  iv  ad  3j)>  or  sulphate  of  copper  (gr.  vj 
ad  §j)  by  means  of  a  camel-hair  pencil.  And  he  prevents  the  adhesion  of  the 
lids  during  the  night  by  smearing  their  edges  at  bedtime  with  the  mild  red 
precipitate  ointment.  (See  p.  134.)  vCi 

Mr.  Guthrie1  uses  his  nitrate  of  silver  ointment  (see  p.  233$  applying  it 
with  a  brush  all  over  the  inside  of  the  lids. 

[Dr.  Varlez,  of  the  Military  Hospital  of  Brussels,  i  jkOi  ;ter  to  Mr.  Guthrie 
(Lond.  Med.  and  Phys.  Journ.  Nov.  1827,  p.  386\  the  chloride  of  lime 

as  nearly  a  specific  in  purulent  ophthalmia.  lit  meVame  journal  (p.  389), 
Mr.  Guthrie  relates  three  cases  in  which  he  Resorted  to  the  remedy  with  ad¬ 
vantage.  It  is  applied  in  solution,  in  the  propbpion  of  one  scruple  to  an  ounce 
of  distilled  water,  and  the  strength  may  be,  mcreased  to  four  drachms  to  the 
ounce  of  water.  (See  Am.  Journ.  Med.^$jm)  Feb.  1828,  p.  459.) 

Dr.  Herzberg,  of  Berlin,  has  en^plgyp^this  remedy,  and  reports  favourably 
of  its  value.  (See  Am.  Journ.  Mea^spci.  Feb.  1832,  p.  518.) 

Dr.  Radclyffe  Hall  has  *d£o@ed  this  article,  and  speaks  favourably  of  it, 
in  purulent  ophthalmia,  both ^n^  the  adult  and  in  children.  He  employs  a 
saturated  solution,  and  hi^  igjjde  of  using  it  is  as  follows : — 

“The  eyelids  are  slowU^fra.  gently  separated  until  the  cornea  can  be  seen, 
when  that  is  manageabi^land  all  secretion  wiped  away  with  a  fine  soft  sponge. 
A  large  bushy  can^oMjhir  pencil,  charged  with  the  strong  solution,  is  then  in¬ 
sinuated  beneath  upper  eyelid  and  swept  round  the  front  of  the  eye  ;  the 


e  College  of  Surgeons,  in  the  London  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal ,  vol.  i. 


2  Lecture^  aKflu 
p.  297. 
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pencil  is  again  charged  with  the  solution  and  applied  to  the  everted  lower  lid. 
Unless  plenty  of  the  fluid  be  thus  applied,  the  application  will  be  equally  pain¬ 
ful  but  less  effectual.  There  is  considerable  pain,  of  a  smarting,  burning 
character,  for  half  an  hour  or  longer,  and  the  already  swollen  eyelids  become 
still  more  tumid  and  prominent.  This  tumefaction  is  oedematous  in  character, 
the  skin  losing  in  some  measure  its  peculiar  redness,  and  becoming  more  trans¬ 
parent.  In  a  few  hours,  a  serous  discharge  oozes  out  from  between  the  eyelids, 
and  the  swelling  partially  subsides.  This  is  followed  by  secretion  of  matter, 
but  after  two  or  three  applications  of  the  chloride,  in  perceptibly  diminished 
quantity,  the  discharge  gradually  loses  its  characteristic  yellow  colour,  and  is 
seen  in  flakes  on  opening,  the  eyelids.  After  three  or  more  applications,  the 
eyelids  no  longer  swell  as  they  did  after  the  first,  and  the  pain  is  much  less. 
As  the  inflammation  lessens,  the  lids  assume  a  shrivelled,  wrinkled,  yellowish 
appearance,  and  the  patient  can  open  his  eyes  without  touching  them.  The 
eyes  are  kept  clean  with  warm  water,  matter  never  being  suffered  to  collect 
beneath  the  upper  lid,  a  little  spermaceti  ointment  is  smeared  on  the  edges  of 
the  eyelids,  and  the  strong  solution  is  applied  once  in  every  twenty-four  hours, 
until  the  secretion  ceases  to  be  in  the  least  degree  puriform.  No  other  treat¬ 
ment  whatever  is  necessary.  The  longest  period  required  for  cure  has  been  a 
month;  the  shortest  four  days.”1 

Our  experience  with  this  article  does  not  confirm  these  favourable  reports  of 
its  efficacy.  More  than  twenty  years  ago  we  employed  it,  but  with  results  so 
little  satisfactory,  that  of  late  years  we  have  not  resorted  to  it. 

Mr.  Wilde  states  (. Dublin  Quarterly  Journ.  Feb.  1847),  that  “having  con¬ 
stantly  remarked  an  extensive  state  of  ulceration  in  the  conjunctiva  of  the  upper 
lid,  in  the  severer  forms  of  this  disease,  I  now  generally  evert  the  lid  to  ex¬ 
amine  its  inner  surface  as  soon  as  the  case  presents  itself;  and  we  have  several 
times  succeeded  in  cutting  short  the  disease,  by  at  once  applying  a  strong  solu¬ 


tion  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  this  part  alone.” 
with  this  condition  of  the  upper  lid,  but  the 


so  reliable  and  skilful  an  ophthalmic  surgeon  as  Mr.  WiLM^g^well  worthy  the 
attention  of  practitioners.  /vw 


M.  Chassaignac  recommends  the  continual  irrig; 
to  wash  away  the  membrane,  which  he  supposes  to  foT 
often  as  it  is  produced.  To  effect  this,  the  child^pjt 
small  stream  of  water3  is  made  to  play  on  the^c^Jor 


irrigaifth^of  the  eye  in  order 
tolffermed  in  this  disease,  as 


childAJaid  upon  a  table,  while  a 


tar  several  minutes  together, 


frequently  during  the  day.  ^ 

Mr.  Wilde  states,  that  “in  the  DublinSLying-in  Hospital,  many  years  ago, 
the  nurses  of  certain  wards  became  so  finned  for  their  good  management  of 
purulent  ophthalmia,  that  whenever  ^severe  case  of  this  description  occurred 
in  the  institution  it  was  immediatekpJCmsferred  to  their  care.  The  management 
consisted  in  the  continual  remorafs^the  discharge,  and  the  frequent  cleansing 
of  the  lids  by  means  of  a  fii^s^nge  and  lukewarm  water.  The  plan  pursued 
was  to  lay  the  child  acrgs^Mte  knees,  and  to  let  the  water  pour  out  from  the 
sponge  over  the  eyes,  tmel2ts  of  which  were  held  gently  apart.”3  He  also  says 
that  the  projection  of  ^srfeam  of  water  of  different  temperatures  against  the 
eye,  both  as  a  mfcafijrf  cleansing  it  from  impure  discharges,  and  as  a  most 
grateful  method  /SlOfelieving  pain  and  irritation,  has  been  employed  in  the 
Ophthalmic  in  Vienna  since  the  days  of  Beer,  and  that  he  has  lately 

established  Sc^iies  of  this  description  in  St.  Mark’s  Hospital,  and,  as  he  thinks, 

1  Provfacica  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal ,  Dec.  18,  1844. 

2  Journ.  Med.  Sci.  May,  1848. 

8^/Dr.  Evory  Kennedy’s  paper  upon  the  Purulent  Ophthalmia  of  Infants,  read  at 
tfewneeting  of  the  British  Association  in  Dublin,  in  1835. 
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they  will  be  found  highly  efficacious  in  similar  establishments  elsewhere,  and 
he  gives  the  following  description  :  u  A  zinc  or  tin  cistern,  capable  of  holding 
from  three  to  four  gallons  of  water,  is  fastened  to  the  wall  of  the  ward  or 
waiting-room.  It  is  open  at  the  top,  to  allow  of  its  being  filled,  but  closed 
by  a  well-adapted  lid,  in  order  to  exclude  all  impurities.  A  funnel-shaped  zinc 
tube,  furnished  with  a  fine  strainer,  is  attached  to  its  bottom.  This  ends  in  a 
pipe  of  quarter  inch  bore,  which  is  also  fastened  against  the  wall,  and  bent  into 
a  curve.  This  is  furnished  with  a  stopcock,  and  its  extremity 'is  so  constructed 
as  to  permit  of  several  descriptions  of  tubes  and  roses  being  attached  to  it.  This 
curve  is  about  three  feet  and  a  half  from  the  ground,  so  that  a  person  of  middle 
stature  may  be  within  reach  of  the  jet  of  water  when  stooping  his  head  over  it. 
Below  is  a  zinc  basin,  furnished  with  an  ordinary  plug  and  waste-pipe,  into  which 
the  water  falls,  and  which  may  be  also  used  as  the  usual  washing-basin  of  a 
ward.  The  cistern  can  be  filled  with  either  hot  or  cold  water  as  the  occasion 
requires,  and  in  large  establishments  it  may  be  connected  with  the  ordinary 
forcing  apparatus.  The  strength  of  the  stream  or  jet  can  be  regulated  by  the 
stopcock.” 

We  must  say  that,  while  we  fully  admit  the  importance  of  cleanliness  in  this 
disease,  and  the  advantage  of  keeping  the  eye  free  from  the  discharge,  our  ex¬ 
perience  has  not  taught  us  that  any  freer  use  of  water  than  is  necessary  to 
accomplish  this  object  is  beneficial.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  found  the  inces¬ 
sant  use  of  colly ria  to  irritate  and  harass  the  patient,  and  tend  to  keep  up  the ' 
inflammation.  The  treatment  which  we  have  found  most  successful  in  this  disease 
is  a  very  simple  one.  We  have  rarely  found  it  necessary  to  draw  blood;  when 
required,  one  or  two  leeches  may  be  applied  to  the  temples.  We  apply  once  a 
day  on  the  eye  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  one  or  two  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver 
in  an  ounce  of  water.  We  direct  the  nurse  to  wash  the  eyes  four  or  five  times  a 
day,  as  required,  very  carefully  and  thoroughly  with  tepid  milk  and  water  and  a 
very  soft  sponge,  and  then  to  use  some  mild  astringent  colly  ria,  such  as  one  grain 
of  sulphate  of  zinc  or  two  of  alum  in  one  ounce  of  water,  or  one  grain  of  cor¬ 
rosive  sublimate  in  eight  ounces  of  water,  &c.,  and  finally  to  wipe  the  eyes 
carefully  with  an  old  cambric  handkerchief.  Except  at  these  timAwe  forbid 
the  application  of  liquid  to  the  eyes.  A  mild  counter-irritant^muieful ;  and 
for  that  purpose,  we  use  a  plaster  of  shoemaker's  wax,  of  the  of  a  quarter 
dollar  to  the  temples.  An  occasional  dose  of  oil,  or  of  n^ag^sia  and  rhubarb 
is  useful,  and  it  is  also  beneficial  to  apply  a  weak  ointmwk  of  red  precipitate 
to  the  edges  of  the  lids  at  night,  to  prevent  their  adh&Jtm.  Under  this  treat¬ 
ment,  we  have  found  our  cases  to  get  well  in  a  shmrtereine  and  with  less  injury 
to  the  eyes,  than  under  the  incessant  repetitmnVoj/  applications,  practised  by 
some  surgeons.] 

In  cases  of  ectropium,  the  lids  should^bejpestored  to  their  proper  position  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  this  should  be  r end^tki  as  often  as  the  eversion  is  renewed. 
If  replacement  should  be  prevented:jbyCitraigulation  and  swelling,  the  conjunc¬ 
tiva  may  be  scarified,  and  solutiopySf  alum  or  the  nitrate  of  silver  should  be 
afterwards  applied.  A  light  ^pjyrcation  of  the  latter  in  substance  might  be 
necessary  in  an  obstinate  case.^^ 

When  the  cornea  has*J5|pighed,  the  violence  of  the  inflammation  abates, 
being  succeeded  by  an  >0^  Jalthy  and  destructive  ulcerative  process^  which,  if 
unchecked,  soon  penAptes  the  cornea,  and  exposes  the  interior  of  the  organ. 

The  separation^pfSite  slough  leaves  a  white  flocculent  ragged  ulcer,  in  which 
there  is  no  disposition  to  reparation.  The  constitutional  symptoms  undergo  a 
correspondi^s^annge,  the  infant  becoming  pale,  weak,  restless,  and  irritable. 
Under  th^eS^rcumstances,  the  powers  of  the  system  must  be  supported  by 
tonics,  of@*ich  bark  is  the  best.  The  most  convenient  form  for  administering 
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the  remedy,  is  that  of  the  resinous  extract,  which  the  infant  will  take  easily, 
when  broken  down  and  blended  with  milk ;  from  four  to  ten  grains  may  be 
given  in  this  way  every  four  or  six  hours.  It  speedily  renovates  the  powers  of 
the  system,  and  produces  an  equally  beneficial  local  influence.  The  sulphate 
of  quinine  might  also  be  employed,  rubbed  down  with  sugar.  The  solutions  of 
alum  and  nitrate  of  silver  may  be  used  to  the  eye. 

I  relate  the  following  case  to  illustrate  some  interesting  points  in  the  disease. 
A  gentleman,  under  my  care  for  gonorrhoea,  communicated  the  disease  to  his 
wife,  who  had  it  severely.  Although  she  used  various  means,  the  discharge 
continued,  and  was  still  copious  when  the  infant  was  born,  on  the  12th  day  of 
the  month.  On  the  15th,  the  infant's  eyes,  which  had  been  remarked  as  clear, 
strong,  and  beautiful  immediately  after  birth,  were  observed  to  be  rather  gummy 
and  sore,  and  they  began  to  run  on  the  next  day.  I  saw  it  on  the  21st,  when 
there  was  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  both  palpebral  and  ocular,  with 
bright  redness,  moderate  swelling  of  the  lids,  and  copious  yellow  discharge. 
(Castor-oil  and  alum  lotion  gr.  iij  ad  gj.)  It  went  on  favourably,  and  I  heard 
nothing  more  of  the  case  till  the  28th,  when  I  saw  the  child  under  a  great 
increase  of  the  inflammation.  The  palpebrae  were  bright  red,  and  so  swollen 
that  it  was  difficult  to  get  a  view  of  the  eyes.  The  left  cornea  was  now  so 
opaque  that  I  could  not  distinguish  the  colour  of  the  iris ;  the  right  was  also 
opaque  throughout,  but  in  a  slighter  degree.  (One  leech  to  each  upper  lid.) 
29th.  Much  relieved  by  the  leeches,  which  caused  free  bleeding;  the  right 
cornea  is  clear.  (One  leech  to  the  left  upper  lid.)  1st  July.  The  left  cornea 
is  nearly  clear.  (Alum  lotion ;  solution  of  lunar  caustic  gr.  ij — iij  ad  §j 
dropped  in  once  daily.)  19th.  Both  eyes  are  perfectly  recovered. 

Monsieur  Billard  has  mentioned,  in  his  translation  of  my  lectures  (p.  170, 
171),  an  instance  of  spontaneous  recovery  from  opacities  of  the  cornea,  which 
had  been  considered  hopeless.  “At  the  Foundling  Hospital  at  Paris,  I  saw  a 
child  completely  blind  after  purulent  ophthalmia;  the  cornea  was  opaque 
throughout  in  both  eyes.  The  child  remained  in  the  infirmar^tor  a  year,  with¬ 
out  any  attention  being  paid  to  the  eyes.  The  opacities  gmCa%  lessened,  and 
sight  was  restored.  J2T 

[We  have  seen  some  striking  examples  of  the  same  character,  and  have  often 
surprised  our  friends  who  have  called  us  in  consultation,  by  prognosticating  a 
restoration  of  sight  in  cases  which  seemed  to  t!0|n  ' utterly  hopeless.  The  ab¬ 
sorbent  process  in  infancy  is  extremely  acti\Csp4  the  powers  of  nature  alone, 
or  assisted  by  gentle  stimulants,  will  oft&i  remove  very  extensive  deposits  of 
lymph  in  the  cornea.  In  January,  18^vWe  were  called  to  an  infant,  both  of 
whose  corneae  were  opaque  in  the  grearer  part  of  their  extent,  and  after  the 
lapse  of  only  five  months,  the  opac^Piad  so  far  diminished  that  the  cornea  of 
one  eye  was  transparent  over  th^liAirths  of  the  pupil,  and  of  the  other  over 
about  one-third.  The  inflm^^^Kt  was  consequently  good ;  and  strabismus 
and  great  unsteadiness  of  tlreNyes,  which  existed  at  an  early  stage  of  convales¬ 
cence,  had  entirely  disa/peiral.  A  collyrium  of  one  to  two  grains  of  sulphate 
of  cadmium  in  an  ouncb-^f  water  was  daily  used  after  the  subsidence  of  the 
inflammation,  and  ul^ately  the  corneae  became  almost  entirely  clear.] 

Purulent  in  Children. — The  foregoing  observations,  although  di¬ 

rectly  referringvfco  the  purulent  ophthalmia  of  ’  newly -born  children,  are  appli¬ 
cable  to  the^beatment  of  the  affection  in  those  of  one,  two,  or  three  years  old, 
except  that  depletion  must  be  more  active.  When  the  eye  is  bright  red  and 
painfufSsojas  to  prevent  rest,  two,  three,  or  four  leeches  should  be  applied ;  one 
apMicanon  is  usually  sufficient.  Cold  lotions  are  to  be  used ;  and  purgatives 
of  calomel,  with  rhubarb  or  jalap,  or  followed  by  castor-oil.  In  older  subjects* 
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up  to  the  time  of  puberty,  leeches  suffice,  as  a  means  of  depletion  ;  they  may 
be  employed  more  freely  in  proportion  as  the  patient  is  older,  and  should  be 
quickly  repeated  if  the  symptoms  are  not  checked.  Active  treatment  by  leeches, 
purgatives,  and  blisters,  cuts  short  the  inflammation,  and  astringents  finish  the 
cure.  In  a  few  instances,  of  acute  local  congestion  in  a  full  habit,  I  have 
deemed  cupping  or  venesection  necessary  before  puberty. 

Mr.  Macgregor  has  given  an  interesting  account  of  the  rise,  progress, 
symptoms,  and  treatment  of  the  purulent  ophthalmia,  which  prevailed  exten¬ 
sively  for  some  years  among  the  children  of  the  Royal  Military  Asylum  at 
Chelsea,  where  many  hundred  cases  came  under  his  notice.  “  A  considerable 
degree  of  itching  was  first  felt  in  the  evening ;  this  was  succeeded  by  a  sticking 
together  of  the  eyelids,  principally  complained  of  by  the  patient  on  waking  in 
the  morning.  The  eyelids  appeared  fuller  externally  than  they  naturally  are ; 
and  on  examining  their  internal  surface,  this  was  found  inflamed.  In  twenty- 
four  or  thirty  hours  after  the  appearance  of  the  above-mentioned  symptoms,  a 
viscid  mucous  discharge  took  place  from  the  internal  surface  of  each  eyelid,  and 
lodged  at  the  inner  can  thus,  till  the  quantity  was  sufficient  to  be  pressed  over 
the  cheek  by  the  motion  of  the  eye.  The  inflammation  then  extended  to  the 
conjunctiva  oculi,  which  became  red  and  raised,  so  as  to  form  an  elevated  bor¬ 
der  round  the  cornea.  This  was  often  accompanied  by  redness  of  the  skin 
round  the  eye,  sometimes  extending  to  a  considerable  distance. 

“  The  disease  evidently  began  and  terminated  in  the  eyelids ;  and  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  eyeball  seemed  only  to  be  affected  from  its  proximity ;  for  they 
were  often  in  a  diseased  state  for  weeks,  nay,  even  for  months,  after  every 
symptom  of  the  disease,  in  the  membranes  covering  the  eyeball,  had  completely 
disappeared.” 

Mr.  Macgregor  employed  general  bleeding,  leeching,  saline  aperients,  re¬ 
duced  diet,  cold  lotions,  and  blisters  behind  the  ears,  or  to  the  nape.  After 
reducing  the  inflammation  by  these  means,  astringents  were  used  with  great 
advantage,  particularly  the  solution  of  lunar  caustic,  from  gr.  ss  to  gr.  ij  to  the 
ounce.  The  ung.  hydrarg.  nitratis  was  found  the  most  frequently  successful  of 
all  the  remedies  that  were  employed.  It  was  applied  to  the  lidsjftylmeans  of  a 
camel-hair  pencil,  at  first  mixed  with  twice  its  quantity  of  lapa^tit  afterwards 
of  the  full  strength.  The  red  precipitate  ointment  was  useful  when  the  citrine 
ointment  had  failed.  The  golden  ointment  was  also  usedwkn  advantage ;  but 
it  was  injurious  if  employed  while  the  conjunctiva  wagQpnamed  and  irritable. 
“  The  vinous  tincture  of  opium,  which  has  been  so  bfMfy  recommended  of  late 
years,  was  largely  tried,  but  did  by  no  means  aiiswrn  the  expectations  I  had 
formed  of  it.”  C 

Mr.  Macgregor  observed,  “  that  the  disease  is  invariably  more  severe  and 
protracted  in  persons  having  red  hair,  and^imsuch  as  are  of  a  scrofulous  habit, 
than  in  others.  In  proof  of  this,  I  ma^^ntion  that  two-thirds  of  those  who 
lost  the  sight  of  one  eye,  or  both  eyes^wjpier  had  red  hair,  or  had  the  glands 
of  the  neck  enlarged,  or  had  some  otter  marks  of  scrofula  existing  in  their 
habit.”1 

M.  Guersent  states  that  fcuitilent  ophthalmia  constantly  exists  sporadically 
in  the  Hopital  des  Enfans^t^raris,  and  that  it  is  sometimes  epidemic.  It  is 
most  destructive  in  the  wfl®  destined  to  the  youngest  children,  which  are  ex¬ 
tremely  unwholesome,  ©omuch  that  there  is  a  constant  mortality  of  at  least 
seventy-five  per  cofi^vcfc  peine  si  en  parvient  d  sauver  un  sur  quartre).  In  an 
epidemic  which  wailed  during  February  and  March,  1835,  all  the  children 
were  attacked  in  the  ward  devoted  to  the  youngest  subjects,  and  some  of  those 

1  Trt of  a  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Know¬ 
ledge,  vtf\i. 
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more  advanced  in  age.  Complete  evacuation  of  the  eye  occurred  in  some  cases, 
particularly  in  several  children  affected  with  other  serious  diseases.  M.  Guer- 
sent,  who  has  witnessed  several  such  epidemics,  has  found  the  antiphlogistic 
method,  followed  by  astringents,  the  most  serviceable.  Cauterization  of  the 


mucous  membrane  of  the  palpebrae  with  nitrate  of  silver  failed  completely.1 


[Purulent  ophthalmia  has  prevailed,  at  times,  in  all  the  large  institutions  for 
children  in  Philadelphia.  The  Children’s  Asylum,  under  the  care  of  the  guard¬ 
ians  of  the  poor,  has  never  been  wholly  exempt  from  the  disease  since  its  esta¬ 
blishment,  and  at  periods  it  has  been  epidemic  and  destructive  to  vision.  In 
the  St.  John’s,  St.  Joseph’s,  and  Philadelphia  Orphan  Asylums,  it  has  also  pre¬ 
vailed  epidemically.  In  the  latter  institution,  it  appeared  in  that  form  in  the 
winter  of  1839-40,  and  of  97  children  in  the  asylum,  95  were  affected.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  first  quarter  of  1840,  108  cases,  occurring  in  77  children,  came  under 
our  care. 

The  treatment  consisted  in  the  daily  application  to  the  eyes  of  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  of  the  strength  of  from  two  to  eight  grains  to  the  ounce  of 
water ;  laxatives ;  occasionally  blisters  to  the  nucha,  and  behind  the  ears ;  and 
as  the  disease  abated,  in  strumous  children  especially,  the  administration  of 
Lugol’s  strong  solution  of  iodine.  Bleeding  was  resorted  to  in  but  five  cases, 
and  in  but  one  of  them  twice. 

The  result  of  this  treatment  was  most  gratifying.  In  no  case  was  vision 
injured,  although  man}^  of  the  children  were  strumous,  and  several  of  them 
were  predisposed  to  ophthalmia.  In  two  cases  only  was  the  disease  followed  by 
granular  lids ;  one,  a  girl,  who  was  bound  out  before  the  disease  had  been  en¬ 
tirely  cured,  and  the  other  one  of  the  elder  girls  employed  as  a  servant,  who 
was  attacked  only  a  few  days  before  our  term  of  service  expired.] 


CHAPTER  VIII/>£> 


by  age ;  and  requiring  {corresponding  modifications  in  treatment.  It  is  origi¬ 
nally  and  essential ly^n  affection  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  eyelids;  that 
is,  inflammation  wjm^mriform  discharge.  It  may  be  confined  throughout  to  its 
original  seat ;  Jjfopb  generally  it  extends  to  the  conjunctiva  oculi,  when,  if 
neglected  oi^m^operly  treated,  and  sometimes  in  spite  of  all  the  means  that 
can  be  emw^,  it  reaches  the  globe  itself,  producing  in  the  cornea  and  iris 
mi  destructive  effects  similar  to  those  which  take  place  in  newly-born 


r  une  ophthalmie  purulente  epidemique,  qui  a  regne  a  l’Hdpital  des  Enfans 
mois  de  Fevrier  et  Mars. — Bulletin  Generale  de  Therapeutique ,  April,  1835. 
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When  we  consider  its  marked  character  and  serious  consequences,  it  seems 
strange  that  it  should  so  long  have  escaped  notice.  Yet  our  knowledge  of  it  is 
subsequent  to  that  more  extensive  intercourse  with  Egypt,  which  took  place 
during  the  contest  for  its  possession  between  France  and  this  country.  I  know 
of  no  clear  description  of  the  complaint  previous  to  this  epoch.  Scarpa  does 
not  mention  it  in  his  first  edition,  bearing  date  1801,  and  has  only  a  single 
paragraph  on  it,  an  additional  one,  in  his  last  (of  5th)  edition  of  1818.  Mr. 
Ware  does  not  allude  to  it  until  long  after  the  publications  by  the  English 
army  surgeons,  subsequently  to  the  evacuation  of  Egypt  by  our  troops. 
Richter,  who  seems  to  have  observed  diseases  of  the  eye  with  the  greatest 
attention,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  and  who  has  described  them  with  great 
fidelity,  has  not  noticed  this  affection,  which  is  not  mentioned  by  Beer,  nor  by 
others  of  the  Vienna  school.  Beer  has  entirely  passed  it  over  in  his  first 
edition  of  1798 ;  in  the  second  edition  of  1812-1816,  he  only  alludes  to  it  in 
a  paragraph,  in  which  he  mentions  that  he  had  been  long  anxious  to  procure 
accurate  information  on  the  subject,  and  that  his  wishes  had  at  last  been  grati¬ 
fied  by  a  work  of  Assalini,1 2  which  had  convinced  him  that  the  complaint  was 
merely  inflammation  of  the  glands  of  the  eyelids  (blephar-ophthalmitis  glandu- 
losa,  that  is,  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  lids),  rendered  violent  by  the  pecu¬ 
liar  local  circumstances,  and  passing  quickly,  in  consequence  of  the  unsuitable 
treatment  of  the  natives,  and  of  the  French  and  English  army  surgeons,  into 
blepharo-blennorrhoea  and  ophthalmo-blennorrhoea.3 

The  following  circumstances  will  sufficiently  prove  the  importance  of  the 
subject. 

Assalini  states  that  two-thirds  of  the  French  army  were  affected  with  the 
complaint  at  one  time. 

Dr.  Vetch  informs  us,  in  his  interesting  Account  of  the  Ophthalmia ,  which 
has  appeared  in  England  since  the  return  of  the  British  army  from  Egypt  (p. 
69),  that  “the  total  strength  of  the  second  battalion  of  the  52d  was  somewhat 
above  seven  hundred  men ;  six  hundred  and  thirty-six  cases  of  ophthalmia,  in¬ 
cluding  relapses,  were  admitted  into  the  hospital,  from  August  1805,  when  the 
disease  commenced,  till  the  same  month  in  1806;  of  these,  fifty  , were  dismissed 
with  the  loss  of  both  eyes,  and  forty  with  that  of  one. 

The  ophthalmia  depot,  under  the  care  of  this  able  physicia^pontained  m  the 
summer  of  1808,  upwards  of  nine  hundred  cases  from  mqfQffian  forty  different 
corns.3 

battalion  of  the  52 d, 
ter  there.  A  part  of  the 
1  brought  back  with  it  fresh 
adred  and  thirty  men  were  sent 


corps/ 

Cases  of  purulent  ophthalmia  had  occurred  in  the 
when  it  went  to  Sicily,  in  1806.  It  continued  j 
army  of  Sicily,  which  had  been  detached  to 
infection.  From  this  station  more  than  one^. 
home  totally  blind.4 

“  It  appears  from  the  returns  of  Gh0^ea  and  Kilmainham  hospitals,  that 
2317  soldiers  were,  on  the  1st  of  DeCemuer,  1810,  a  burden  upon  the  public 
from  blindness  in  consequence  q^®imalmia.  Those  soldiers  who  have  lost 
the  sight  of  one  eye,  are  not  ind^^d  in  the  number  above  stated.”5 

In  1804,  within  nine  moi/ITsSrfom  April  to  December  inclusive,  nearly  four 
hundred  cases  of  purulent  opkfcnalmia  occurred  at  the  Royal  Military  Asylum ; 
and  from  that  time  to  «t^?Jend  of  1810,  upwards  of  nine  hundred  additional 
cases  ' 


had  taken  place  j^jhe  same  establishment,  without  including  relapses.6 

'vations  w$M&este,  , 

?,  vol.  i. 


,  V Ophthalmie  diEgypte,  &c.,  Paris;  an.  9. 


1  Observations  { 

2  Lehre , 

3  Practical  J%atise  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye ,  p.  184.  4  Ibid.  p.  183. 

6  P.  in  An  Account  of  an  Ophthalmia  which  prevailed  in  the  Royal  Mili¬ 

tary  Asylum\-f7Van5.  of  a  Society ,  &c.  vol.  iii.  p.  50. 

6  P. AI%ge,egor,  ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  44  and  45. 
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Some  years  ago  this  alarming  complaint  broke  out  in  a  large  boys’  school  in 
Yorkshire.  Blindness  of  one  or  both  eyes,  or  serious  injury  to  sight  from 
corneal  opacities  or  other  causes,  took  place  in  nearly  twenty  instances.  We 
cannot  suppose  that  the  proportion  of  unfavourable  results  would  have  been  so 
considerable,  if  proper  treatment  had  been  adopted ;  for,  in  the  Military 
Asylum,  where  the  cases  were  so  numerous,  only  six  lost  the  sight  of  both  eyes, 
and  twelve  the  sight  of  one  eye.1 

Fifteen  hundred  cases  occurred  in  the  garrison  of  Ancona,  in  1812 ;  in 
ninety-seven  of  these  one  eye  was  lost,  in  forty-nine  both.2 

Mueller  treated  1604  cases,  including  two  hundred  relapses,  in  the  Prussian 
garrison  of  Mentz,  in  three  years  and  a  half ;  1344  were  restored  to  the  service 
perfectly  well ;  fifteen  became  blind  with  both  eyes,  ten  by  staphyloma,  three 
by  entire  suppuration  of  the  cornea,  one  by  leucoma,  one  by  dropsy  of  the 
globe.  Eighteen  remained  with  impaired  vision  of  both  eyes;  six  by  leucoma, 
four  by  cicatrix  of  the  cornea  with  synechia  anterior;  six  by  suppuration  of  the 
cornea  and  opacities  ;  one  by  pannus.  Twenty-six  remained  blind  of  one  eye; 
fifteen  by  staphyloma ;  one  by  cicatrix  of  the  cornea,  with  synechia  anterior ; 
nine  by  opacities ;  one  by  pterygium.3 

It  has  been  asserted  that  30,000  cases  occurred  in  the  Prussian  army,  from 
1813  to  1821,  and  that  blindness  followed  in  1100.4 

[In  the  Belgian  army  the  disease  appeared  in  1814,  but  was  restricted  to 
four  garrisons  until  1830,  when  it  spread  very  generally,  affecting,  indeed,  one- 
eighth  of  the  whole  army,  and  in  some  regiments  half  of  the  soldiers.  In 
1840  there  were  5000  cases  in  the  army,  which  consisted  of  50,000  men,  and 
upwards  of  100,000  cases  had  occurred  since  the  first  appearance  of  the  disease.5] 

Symptoms  and  Progress. — In 
Fig-  84.  the  first  stage  there  is  redness  of  the 

palpebral  conjunctiva,  with  water¬ 
ing  of  the  eye  and  some  stiffness  of 
the  lids ;  a  little  whitish  mucus  is 
observed  on  th^mtmbrane.  It  is 
not  generalhX^n^y  the  surgeon 
in  this  sU&pand  often  is  hardly 
noticed ^)y  The  patient.  The  dis- 
eas^s^Strextends  to  the  globe,  in 
wlpNiay  be  called  its  second  stage; 
Ira&^iow  we  see  it  marked  by  high 
Oscular  action  and  bright  redness, 
great  tumefaction  of  the  membrane, 
and  profuse  discharge.  [Fig.  84.] 
The  redness  is  uniform  and  bright; 
and  there  are  often  red  patches 
apparently  of  ecchymosis.  The 
swelling  of  the  membrane  on  the 
globe  raises  it  into  the  elevation 
called  chemosis  [Fig.  85],  which 
is  often  so  considerate  as  to  overlap  and  nearly  cover  the  cornea;  at  this 
period  of  the  comp&mt  the  palpebrae  swell  from  serous  effusion  into  their  celk 

1  P.  Macq  An  Account  of  an  Ophthalmia  which  prevailed  in  the  Royal  Mili¬ 

tary  Asylu of  a  Society ,  &c.,  vol.  iii.  p.  49. 

2  Omodei, wenni  sulV  Otallmia  Contagiosa  d'Egitto . 

3  Erfjtf\ngssate,  p.  159,  and  following. 

4  APreisschrift  iiber  die  Entstehung ,  §c.  der  Augenentzandung,  welche  unter  den  Solr 
dahamnger  Europdischen  Armeen  geherrscht  hat.  Utrecht,  1824,  p.  57,  58. 

^V.JCaffe,  Journal  de  Connaiss.  Med.  July,  1840,  p.  290.] 


Represents  the  state  of  the  Eyelids  in 
purulent  ophthalmia,  where  it  has/53len 
days.  (From  Dalrymple.)  j 
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ular  texture.  In  this  way  they  often  form  two  large  convex,  colourless,  or 
slightly  red  protuberances,  which  meet  and  entirely  close  the  eye,  preventing, 
in  conjunction  with  the  chemosis, 

all  satisfactory  examination  of  the  FlS-  85* 

cornea.  The  extent  to  which  . _ 

swelling  of  the  conjunctiva  pro¬ 
ceeds  in  these  cases  is  evidenced 
by  the  preternatural  adhesions 
found  after  inflammation  has  sub¬ 
sided.  I  have  seen  the  conjunc¬ 
tiva  of  the  upper  part  of  the  sclero¬ 
tica  adhering,  in  the  form  of  a 
broad  triangular  band,  somewhat 
like  pterygium,  to  the  inferior 
part  of  the  cornea,  after  slough¬ 
ing;  and  a  similar  broad  adhesion 
between  the  orbital  margin  of  the 
superior  tarsus  and  the  lower  edge 
of  the  cornea. 

The  nature  of  the  swelling  in 
chemosis  is  explained  in  the  next 
chapter  on  gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia. 

The  patient  at  first  complains  of 
stiffness  in  the  eyelids  and  globe ; 
and  then  experiences  a  sensation  as 
if  sand  or  gravel  were  in  the  organ. 

There  is  at  first,  lachrymation,  then 
abundant  purulent  discharge,  not 
only  covering  the  edges  of  the 
lids,  and  the  cilia,  but  pouring  out  over  the  face,  and  dropping  on  the 
clothes.  The  chambers  of  the  aqueous  humour  may  be  distended  by  an  increased 
exhalation  of  that  fluid ;  but  there  is  no  formation  of  pus.  D^X  V etch1  ex¬ 
pressly  mentions  that  he  never  saw  the  latter  occurrence,  nor  of  lymph 

into  the  chambers,  and  Mueller3  observes  that  hypopion^^ter  took  place 
under  his  observation. 

In  the  natural  state  of  the  disease,  before  bloodletting'Yaa  been  adopted,  Dr. 
Yetch3  states  that  the  quantity  of  matter  discharg^Sjm  the  day  must  have 
amounted  to  several  ounces. 

As  the  inflammation  extends  to  the  globe*  ta^pain  is  greatly  increased ;  it 
becomes  severe  and  excruciating ;  it  is  deenJWed  in  the  eye,  often  with  ful¬ 
ness  and  throbbing  of  the  temples,  and  hdWRiche.  There  are  remissions  and 
exacerbations  of  suffering,  which  are  s^^ times  periodical.  The  pain  often 
returns,  and  particularly  the  sensation  foreign  body  in  the  eye,  after  it  has 
been  removed  for  a  time  by  treatqtoKf  ^ 

In  the  early  stage  the  constituiishal  affection  is  slight;  the  pulse  not  affected, 
the  tongue  not  much  alterecKTiOT^the  appetite  impaired.  When  the  inflam¬ 
mation  extends  to  the  globe,  me  circulation  is  excited,  and  general  feverishness 
ensues.  . 

Serious  affections  of  0-  cornea  take  place  analogous  to  those  which  occur  in 
infants,  but  the  of  the  palpebra  and  conjunctiva  conceals  them,  unless 

the  eye  be  carefqj&^xamined. 

In  the  third  *smfcb  there  is  a  gradual  remission  of  the  symptoms ;  the  swell- 


Shows  the  swollen  and  chemotic  condition  of  the  Conjunc¬ 
tiva  of  an  Eye  in  which  the  disease  has  existed  four  or  five 
days. 


quo 


Book  quoted,  p.  64. 

Accowkepf  the  Ophthalmia ,  &c.,  p.  54,  note. 


2  Erfahrungssdtze ,  p.  68. 
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ing,  pain,  and  discharge  are  lessened ;  the  external  oedema  ceases,  and  the  swell¬ 
ing  of  the  conjunctiva  being  no  longer  counterbalanced,  the  palpebrae  are 
everted,  especially  the  lower. 

Purulent  Ophthalmia  in  its  milder  form. — The  foregoing  account  depicts 
the  features  of  the  disease  in  its  most  violent  degree,  as  it  prevailed  in  the 
British  army,  and  as  has  been  so  well  described  by  Dr.  Vetch.  The  severity  of 
the  inflammation,  and  the  destructive  effects  on  the  eyeball,  would  naturally  fix 
attention  in  these  cases,  and  lead  to  the  description  of  the  affection  as  being 
essentially  inflammation  in  its  fullest  development.  In  many  instances,  how¬ 
ever,  the  disorder  does  not  exhibit  these  strongly  marked  characters.  It  begins 
almost  imperceptibly,  and  continues  in  a  form  so  chronic,  as  hardly  to  excite 
attention.  Its  seat  in  these  cases  is  the  mucous  lining  of  the  eyelids.  Mr. 
Macgregor  observes,  that  “  the  disease  evidently  began  and  terminated  in  the 
eyelids,  and  the  surface  of  the  eyeball  seemed  to  be  only  affected  by  its  proxi¬ 
mity  ;  for  they  were  often  in  a  diseased  state  for  weeks,  nay,  even  for  months 
after  every  symptom  of  the  disease,  in  the  membranes  covering  the  eyeball,  had 
completely  disappeared.”1  He  also  observed  “  that  the  sebaceous  glands  of  the 
tarsi  were  considerably  enlarged,  and  of  a  redder  colour  than  usual.”3  Dr. 
Vetch  repeatedly  insists  on  the  diseased  condition  of  the  palpebral  linings, 
showing  that  it  remains  for  an  indefinite  time  after  the  inflammatory  symptoms 
have  been  subdued ;  that  it  may  lead,  under  occasional  excitement,  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  disorder  in  all  its  violence ;  that  no  case  can  be  considered  cured 
until  this  state  of  the  conjunctiva  shall  have  been  removed ;  and  arguing  that 
so  long  as  it  lasts  the  power  of  infection  continues. 

The  milder  form  of  the  complaint  seems  to  have  constituted  a  far  greater 
proportion  of  the  cases  in  Germany,  not  only  in  civil  life,  where  we  have  had 
but  little  opportunity  of  observing  it  in  England,  but  also  in  the  army.  It  has 
been  carefully  investigated  by  the  German  surgeons,  who  have  thus  been  led  to 
the  discovery  that  a  certain  change  of  structure  in  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  is 
the  primary  and  characteristic  effect  of  this  contagious  ophthalmia;  that  the 
alteration  in  question,  which  has  heretofore  been  regardqd>^s  an  effect  of 
active  inflammation,  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  first  manifesjp^n  of  disease,  and 
the  cause  of  inflammation  when  the  disorder  spreads  ta©^  globe  of  the  eye ; 
and  that,  in  many  instances,  the  complaint  arising  frcm^bntagion,  and  possess¬ 
ing  the  power  of  infection,  is  confined  to  its  origm^Vbat,  appearing  as  a  slow, 
chronic  affection,  giving  the  patient  but  little  tneSiS,  and  often  unnoticed  by 
him  or  the  surgeon.  /^w 

Professor  Walther,  who  observed  thevdmQ^er  in  the  prison  of  Brauweiler, 
and  the  neighbouring  country,  represen ts^foit  u  the  proper  seat,  the  birthplace, 
the  nest  of  the  disease,  is  always,  and  ii©l  its  degrees,  the  conjunctiva  of  the 
eyelids.  Here  the  disorder  strikes  ilj^roots,  and  hence  extends  its  destructive 
operation,  partly  into  the  substanc<rtirme  eyelid,  partly  to  the  eyeball,  the  con¬ 
junctiva  oculi  being  the  medium  (p^wtich  the  disorder  is  conveyed  to  the  proper 
tunics  of  the  globe.”3  He  s^vEhat  the  complaint  is  characterized,  in  the  first 
and  slight  degree,  by  it^eb^Jiacy,  and  by  the  gradual  change  of  structure  of 
the  palpebral  conjunctiv\_fflpeciallv  in  the  lower  lid,  which  after  several  weeks 
or  months’ appears  loosened  in  texture,  reddish,  velvety,  and  granular. 

With  the  aid  of  or  even  with  the  naked  eye,  we  niay  discover  small 

phlyctenae,  and  ^AJgxanthematous  structure  which  it  is  difficult  to  describe. 
This  change  <£tammcularly  observable  at  the  reflexion  of  the  conjunctiva  from 
the  eyelid  *globe,  where  we  see  in  the  membrane  a  crowd  of  yellowish  red 

1  41.  2  Lib.  cit.  p.  38.  ? 

tyjJw^iornagibse  Avgenentz undung  am  Kiederrhein,  $c.,  in  Graefe  und  Walther’s 
Jowhal,  vol.  ii.  p.  69. 
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grains,  something  like  the  ova  in  the  roe  of  a  fish.  Fissures  and  grooves  are 
seen  in  the  velvety  lining  of  the  lids,  entirely  destroying  its  natural  smoothness. 
Thus  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  is  gradually  changed  into  a  fleshy,  sarcomatous, 
sometimes  condylomatous  mass,  from  the  uneven  surface  of  which  an  abundant 
muco-purulent  discharge  proceeds.1 

Eespecting  the  nature  of  the  complaint,  Professor  Walther3  expresses 
the  opinion  that  although  it  is  an  inflammation,  the  inflammatory  symptoms 
are  inconsiderable  in  its  first  degree.  The  peculiar  change  of  structure  in  the 
palpebral  conjunctiva,  its  morbid  swelling,  is  the  principal  and  constant  pheno¬ 
menon.  Antiphlogistic  treatment  is  by  no  means  so  serviceable  as  might  be 
expected,  if  inflammation  constituted  the  essential  character  of  the  disease. 
There  is,  indeed,  high  inflammation  in  the  more  severe  cases,  attended  with  che- 
rnosis;  but  this  inflammation  maybe  prevented  by  proper  treatment;  when 
present,  it  may  be  checked,  and  brought  back  within  the  limits  of  the  first  de¬ 
gree.  The  complaint  still  proceeds  in  its  course,  the  change  of  structure  goes 
on,  although  the  inflammation  may  have  been  reduced.  Moreover,  where  the 
inflammatory  symptoms  have  been  inconsiderable,  we  often  see  abundant  granu¬ 
lations  and  vegetations  of  the  conjunctiva.  “  Since  further  observations  have 
confirmed  the  truth,  that  an  eruption  of  small  vesicles  on  the  surface  of  the 
palpebral  conjunctiva  is  always  present  in  contagious  ophthalmia,  I  should  have 
no  scruple  in  pronouncing  the  disorder  to  be  of  exanthematous  character,  and 
in  considering  it  not  so  much  an  inflammation  as  an  exanthema,  or  rather  a 
chronic  impetigo  of  the  conjunctiva.” 

Mueller,  the  Prussian  army  surgeon,  considers  the  term  ophthalmia  inap¬ 
propriate,  because  the  complaint  may  exist  without  inflammation  of  the  eye, 
which  is  merely  one  of  its  occasional  effects.  “Of  many  hundred  patients,” 
says  he,  “  who  at  various  times  came  under  my  daily  observation,  it  often  hap¬ 
pened  that  the  half  were  free  from  all  affection  of  the  globe,  or  impaired  sight; 
in  part,  indeed,  they  could  not  be  said  to  suffer  from  true  inflammation  of  the 
eyelids ;  nevertheless,  the  disease  existed  in  each  under  the  eyelids,  often  for 
months,  and  in  a  state  capable  of  infecting  whole  companies.”  Hie  considers 
the  characteristic  circumstance  to  be  a  morbid  state  of  the  pal ne]^4 conjunctiva, 
in  which  part  of  the  membrane  he  believes  that  an  apparatusX^mucous  glands 
exists.3  He  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  parts  in^/patient,  who  had 
long  laboured  under  purulent  ophthalmia,  with  ulcer  of  cornea,  and  prolap¬ 
sus  iridis,  and  in  whom,  under  suitable  treatment,  tfoC^urulent  discharge  had 
ceased,  and  the  affection  of  the  eye  was  proceedina/fEytet  favourably  when  death 
occurred  from  disease  of  the  chest.  Althoug]£tnp*Lisorder  had  here  become 
reduced  to  its  slightest  degree,  I  found  that^poram  of  the  membrane  which  I 
have  designated  as  the  seat  of  the  mucoujrSunds  in  both  eyelids,  altogether 
pale,  but  uniformly  overspread  with  imimuCTable  small  papillae ;  they  did  not 
exist  in  the  rest  of  the  membrane,  presented  a  perfectly  normal  struc¬ 

ture.  Under  the  membrane  thus^ai^red  bay  the  Meibomian  glands  quite 

'actions  of  the  complaint.  The  first  is  incon- 
e  person,  without  any  redness  of  the  eye  or 
days  a  sense  of  pressure,  or  an  uneasiness,  as  if 
got  into  the  eye.  The  conjunctiva  lining  the 
tarsi  has  a  villous  ajjCe)lrance,  and  darkish-red  colour ;  these  changes  extend¬ 
ing  for  about  a  bh^Gfeyond  the  orbital  edges  of  the  cartilages.  The  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  meim^hae  towards  the  globe  has  its  natural  smoothness,  but  its 
vessels  are  elds tended.  There  may  be  congestion  in  the  conjunctiva  oculi. 

There  ar^j^ijased  flow  of  tears  and  mucous  secretion ;  and  irritated  appear- 

1  Ib*t\  2 


healthy.” — p.  21,  22. 

<  Mueller  describes  three^ 
siderable.  It  is  found  where 
lids,  has  experienced  for  a*  fe^ 
a  particle  of  dust  -or  saafehad 


Ibid.  p.  89-91. 


Erfahrungssd tze,  p.  4. 
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ance  of  the  eyeball;  little  or  no  pain.  The  disease  may  prevail  extensively  in 
this  mild  form ;  it  may  become  more  serious,  or  it  may  end,  under  proper  treat¬ 
ment,  within  two  or  three  weeks. — p.  25-28. 

The  second  degree  is  either  an  aggravation  of  the  first,  or  exhibits  its  more 
serious  character  from  the  commencement.  The  conjunctiva  of  the  eyelids  now 
looks  as  if  strewed  with  coarse  sand;  it  has  a  more  granular  appearance,  this 
character  being  more  conspicuous  when  the  general  inflammatory  tension  has 
abated.  The  conjunctiva  is  more  swollen,  dark  red,  and  covered  by  a  puriform 
discharge.  Particular  vessels  are  not  to  be  distinguished,  but  the  membrane 
generally  is  passing  into  a  deep  red  aggregation  of  granulations.  The  sur¬ 
rounding  parts  suffer  more  seriously ;  hence  the  general  swelling  of  the  lids. 
The  pain  is  more  considerable,  but  still  resembles  that  caused  by  a  foreign  body 
in  the  eye.  In  this  form  the  complaint  is  disposed  to  become  inveterate ;  to  go 
on  for  weeks  or  months ;  and  to  pass  into  the  third  more  serious  gradation, 
especially  in  particular  conditions  of  the  atmosphere. — p.  29-31. 

The  third  degree,  which  is  the  most  alarming  in  its  appearance  and  conse¬ 
quences,  sometimes  comes  on  at  once  in  all  its  violence ;  but  more  commonly 
it  supervenes  suddenly  on  the  second,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  time.  It  may 
be  fatal  to  the  organ  in  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours.  The  peculiar  disorder 
here  affects  the  portion  of  membrane  already  indicated ;  but  the  disturbance  is 
of  the  most  violent  kind,  and  its  consequences  are  luxuriant  morbid  growths  of 
granulations  and  warty  elevations,  the  most  profuse  blennorrhoea,  enormous 
swelling  of  the  lids,  ectropia,  &c. — p.  31-33. 

Mueller  then  proceeds  to  give  the  following  general  description  of  the 
alteration  which  the  conjunctiva  undergoes  in  this  disorder,  observing  that  it  is 
the  constant  circumstance  of  the  complaint,  showing  itself  most  decidedly  after 
the  cessation  or  removal  of  active  inflammation.  “  In  the  lowest  degree,  the 
palpebral  conjunctiva  appears  like  velvet,  or  as  if  covered  with  dust;  in  the 
higher  gradations,  like  thickly  strewn  millet  seeds  or  rough  sand,  or  the  granu¬ 
lations  of  a  healing  wound,  these  vegetations  sometimes  equalling  a  large  lentil, 
which  is  their  utmost  size.  They  exist  in  great  number,  aris^TgAfrom  the  mem¬ 
brane  by  a  broad  basis,  being  rounded  on  their  prominenkjpi^  ax  first,  but  sub¬ 
sequently  becoming  flattened  by  angular  pressure  the  globe.  The 

largest  are  towards  the  middle;  the  smaller,  which  a^^nore  closely  arranged, 
are  towards  the  margins  of  the  lids  and  the  anglesL^srobially  the  outer.  Some¬ 
times  they  lie  so  close  together,  that  they  seeu*-5£form  one  mass;  but  close 
examination  will  discover  the  fissures,  sometirfff&^plerably  deep,  which  separate 
them.  This  structure  is  more  developed  una^ihe  upper  than  the  lower  eyelid, 
the  wider  surface  of  the  former  possessing^  greater  extent  of  mucous  glands, 
and  being  less  exposed  to  the  air  or  the  contact  of  remedies.  The  substance  of 
these  bodies  is  firm,  and  they  run  to£0Jier  at  their  bases,  where  the  membrane 
generally  is  of  the  same  morbid  structure.  The  smaller  prominences,  examined 
with  a  magnifying-glass,  appe  ar<gpe*«{n  aggregation  of  hydatids,  or  the  surface 
of  a  ripe  mulberry.  Their  c*^^r  varies  according  to  the  degree  of  inflammation 
or  vascular  turgescence.  XidjM^e  we  see  all  gradations,  from  the  darkest  blood 
red  to  the  palest  brick  co^A*. 

“The  prominence  <g£4hese  characteristic  granulations  is  generally,  but  not 
constantly,  in  pro]W&m  to  the  degree  or  intensity  of  the  inflammation,  but  by 
no  means  to  its  #Mw5t.  I  have  often  seen  them  comparatively  small  after  the 
most  acute  iOT&pwiation,  which  had  spread  with  great  danger  over  the  eyeball ; 
and  much  luxuriant  under  a  slower  and  more  confined  inflammation. 

Whence^e  may  conclude,  that  the  peculiar  inflammatory  disturbance  in  the 
focus^tff%tn$  complaint,  although  less  obvious  to  the  observer,  had  acted  more 
powerfully  on  the  affected  parts. 

%^here  this  change  of  structure  has  become  established,  we  need  not  expect 
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to  accomplish  its  sudden  removal,  although  there  are  certain  limits  to  its  pro¬ 
gress.  We  must  not  regard  it  as  a  mere  effect  of  inflammation,  like  ordinary 
thickening,  induration,  or  loosening  of  structure ;  hut  rather  as  the  proper 
organ  of  the  disease,  which  required  an  inflammatory  impulse  for  its  develop¬ 
ment  and  establishment,  but  may  then  become  habitual,  lasting  for  months  or 
years,  and  constantly  producing  a  contagion,  capable,  under  certain  conditions, 
of  propagating  itself  by  the  infection  of  others. 

“  Although  sight  is  generally  impaired  by  the  long  continuance  of  this  mor¬ 
bid  change,  there  are  other  cases,  or  at  least  periods  in  these  cases,  when,  after 
the  removal  of  the  symptomatic  affections,  the  eyeball  is  perfectly  free,  and  yet 
the  disease  continues  under  the  eyelids  in  its  full  luxuriance.  We  can  often, 
indeed,  discover  externally,  from  the  swelling  of  the  eyelids,  the  irritated 
appearance  of  the  eye,  the  narrowing  of  the  palpebral  fissure,  together  with, 
in  some  instances,  a  slight  gaping  of  the  ciliary  margins,  that  there  must  be 
something  wrong  under  the  lids ;  and  we  find,  on  everting  them,  the  above- 
described  changes  in  their  linings.  The  state  of  the  weather  has  a  marked  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  complaint,  even  in  its  chronic  form.  The  disease,  which  seems 
nearly  removed  and  quiet  to-day,  may  be  much  more  considerable  to-morrow, 
and  vice  versa.  Yet  the  morbid  structure  shows  but  little  sensibility  to  the 
touch  or  other  external  irritants.  No  ulceration  follows  excision  or  cauteriza¬ 
tion  of  the  granulations.  Abscesses  or  phlyctenae  do  not  take  place,  as  in  the 
conjunctiva  oculi.” — p.  36-41. 

“  The  disease  begins  at  the  inner  edge  of  the  ciliary  margin,  not  including 
the  puncta  lacrymalia,  occupies  the  lining  of  the  tarsi,  and  ends  one  line 
beyond  these  cartilages.  Everything  beyond  these  limits  is  symptomatic  affec¬ 
tion,  to  which  head  we  must  refer  the  very  frequent  participations  of  the  rest 
of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  latter  frequently  displays  increased  redness, 
chronic  swelling,  thickened  folds,  &c.,  but  never  granulations.” 

Eble,  an  army  surgeon  in  the  Austrian  service,  and  Prosector  at  the  Jose¬ 
phine  Academy,  had  ample  opportunities  of  observing  the  contagious  ophthalmia 
in  the  Military  Hospital  of  Vienna,  where  he  had  the  charge  of  the  ophthalmic 
patients.  His  account  corresponds  nearly  to  that  of  Mueller.  He  establishes 
two  principal  divisions  of  the  disease,  the  acute  and  chronic ;  ik^cribing  the 
latter  first,  because  it  exhibits  the  peculiar  character  of  the i  JsJgM’aer,  and  be¬ 
cause  the  acute  is  generally  ingrafted  on  the  previously  es^flng,  though  not 
always  recognized,  chronic  form  of  the  disease.  At  the<(putest  period  of  the 
latter,  when  the  individual  has  not  complained,  and 
ease  exists,  and  when  therefore  it  very  rarely  come: 
the  surgeon,  he  has  found  small  serous  cysts  or  |!Il 
the  conjunctiva;  these  are  soon  lost  in  the  subtocf 
tion  of  the  membrane.”1 

Effects  of  the  Inflammation. — 1.  SlougMiuJr  of  the  Cornea ,  General  or  Par - 

1  Ucber  den  Bauund  die  Kranhheiten  derfl&tidSfiaut  des  Auges ,  mit  besonderem  Bezuge  auf 
die  contagibse  Augen  Entzundung. — Vien^A&fcSC 

The  serous  vesicles  of  the  conjunctbrsyrfe  represented  in  Plate  III.  Fig.  15.  This,  and 
the  other  figures  of  the  same  pljfT$,  Vrftich  are  coloured  and  highly  finished,  represent 
faithfully  and  beautifully  the  vari^^/stages  and  forms  of  the  structural  change  in  the 
palpebral  conjunctiva.  4 

Eble  has  lately  publishecLjA^xpress  tract  on  purulent  ophthalmia :  Die  sogenannte  con¬ 
tagibse  oder  Aegyptische  AA^l- Entzundung  ;  mit  9  colorirten  Abbildungen.  Stuttgart, 
1839.  The  figures  ar^tGi^ned  to  illustrate  the  changes  which  the  conjunctiva  undergoes 
in  purulent  ophthaliriroJliiid  are  well  executed. 

Mueller  has  devout  two  coloured  plates  to  the  same  subject  in  his  Neuesten  Resultate  ; 
the  figures  are  esj\essive,  though  much  inferior  in  execution  to  those  of  Eble. 

Other  repr^JKa^ons  maybe  seen  in  Graefe,  Augen-Blennorrlioe ,  &c.,  Tab.  1,  3,  and 
4,  and  in  t%)  wrks  of  Vetch. 
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tial?  This,  which  is  not  an  unfrequent  result  of  acute  gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia, 
has  not  occurred  within  my  observation,  in  the  contagious  purulent  disease ; 
nor  have  I  found  it  mentioned  in  the  writings  of  those  who  have  seen  the  disorder 
extensively  prevalent  among  large  bodies  of  men. 

2.  Bursting  of  the  Cornea. — In  this  disease,  and  in  acute  gonorrhoeal  oph¬ 
thalmia;  the  eye  is  sometimes  said  to  hurst.  A  paroxysm  of  excruciating  pain 
is  suddenly  terminated  by  a  sensation  of  something  giving  way ;  a  little  hot 
fluid  runs  down  the  cheek,  and  great  relief  is  experienced.  When  the  subsi¬ 
dence  of  the  palpebral  swelling  allows  the  eye  to  be  examined,  we  always  find, 
in  such  cases,  that  the  anterior  chamber  has  been  penetrated/  that  there  is  ex¬ 
tensive  disorganization  of  the  cornea  by  suppuration  or  ulceration,  and  that 
vision  is  lost.  I  have  considered  this  occurrence  to  be  the  result  of  an  ulcera¬ 
tive  process,  consequent  on  sloughing,  or  suppuration  of  the  cornea.  Dr. 
Vetch,1  however,  represents  the  matter  in  a  different  light.  In  one  case,  he 
saw  the  cornea  shortly  before  it  burst,  and  it  exhibited  no  perceptible  alteration. 
He  examined  it  again  soon  after,  and  found  it  presenting  so  natural  an  appear¬ 
ance,  that  he  doubted  the  accuracy  of  the  sensation.  He  at  last  discovered  a 
small  line,  extending  across  the  lower  segment  of  the  cornea,  and  remaining 
unaltered  after  the  eye  had  been  washed  with  tepid  water.  The  next  day  a 
slight  opacity  appeared  along  the  line,  and  increased  daily  till  the  greater  part 
of  the  cornea  was  not  only  opaque,  but  projected  in  an  irregular  cone.  He 
adds  :  “  Other  cases  have  occurred,  which,  by  corresponding  with  the  above, 
confirm  the  account  I  have  now  given ;  from  which  it  appears  that  the  aqueous 
humour  escapes  by  a  division  of  the  cornea,  nearly  as  clean  as  if  cut  by  a  knife; 
and  that  it  is  to  the  attempts  of  the  part  to  effect  a  reunion  under  the  presence 
of  disease,  that  the  future  deformity  is  owing/ ’ — p.  64. 

8.  Suppuration  of  the  Cornea,  and  its  subsequent  destruction  by  Ulceration. 
— In  the  progress  of  the  latter,  the  lens  may  become  exposed,  so  that  the  pa¬ 
tient  recovers  for  a  short  time  tolerable  sight,  which,  however,  is  soon  lost  again, 
as  the  progress  of  disease  leads  to  the  escape  of  the  humours,  and  collapse  of 
the  globe. 

4.  Ulceration  of  the  Cornea. — This  may  occupy  a  consicft^bld  portion  of  the 

surface,  or  it  may  be  smaller.  Sometimes  it  forms  groove  along  the 

margin  of  the  cornea,  occupying  one-half  of  its  circtfmbrence  or  more.  The 
ulceration  may  extend  in  surface,  or  it  may  beco/0todeep  and  penetrate  the 
anterior  chamber.  Jv 

5.  Interstitial  deposition ,  either  into  the  cofljA^ival  covering,  or  throughout 

the  corneal  laminae,  occupying  a  portion  uie  whole  cornea,  and  causing 

opacity,  in  every  degree,  from  the  thinne^^ilm  to  the  most  dense  leucoma. 

6.  Opacity  from  cicatrization  of  ulcej© 

7.  Prolapsus  iridis ,  total  (staphylfpta  racemosum)  or  partial. 

8.  Adhesion  of  the  iris  to  the  (fewtea  ( synechia  anterior )  in  various  extent, 
consequent  on  prolapsus,  or  oequ®yqp5vhen  the  cornea  is  violently  inflamed,  and 
therefore  seen  in  conjunctioaN^wir the  various  effects  of  such  inflammation. 

9.  Loosening  and  thiofee&iwj  of  the  mucous  membrane  covering  the  cornea, 
with  enlargement  of  its  V^bls,  and  more  or  less  diminution  of  its  transparency. 
This  change  occurs  JqQiarious  degrees  from  slight  vascularity  to  pannus. 

10.  Staphylomcfi^tiQVdl  or  partial,  dropsical  enlargement  of  the  globe,  or 

collapse  of  its  are  more  remote  effects  produced  by  some  of  the  changes 

just  enumera  ' 

11.  A  v%al^nd  irritable  state  of  the  eye,  with  want  of  power  to  bear  even 

slight  ex^rtioh.  This,  which  disappears  sooner  or  later,  is  a  less  serious  affair 
than  of  impaired  vision  ( amblyopia ),  which  has  sometimes  remained, 


1  Account  of  the  Ophthalmia ,  &c.  p.  60,  and  following. 
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even  in  cases  of  the  milder  description,  without  any  change  in  the  transparent 
media  of  the  eye.  The  latter  circumstance  is  explained  by  appearances  ob¬ 
served  after  death,  in  the  examination  of  persons  who  had  been  affected  with 
this  disease.  The  dissections  in  question,  which  were  made  by  Professor 
Mayer,  of  Bonn,  are  detailed  in  the  paper  of  Walther.1  He  found  turgidity 
of  the  vessels  in  the  orbit,  and  distended  vessels  surrounding  the  optic  nerve  ; 
the  choroid  deprived  of  its  pigment  almost  entirely,  or  partially,  and  red,  or 
violet  red,  instead  of  its  natural  brown  colour;  the  retina,  in  one  case  firmer,  and 
adhering  to  the  choroid ;  the  lens,  in  one  case,  and  the  vitreous  humour  in 
another,  yellow,  like  gold ;  the  vessels  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes  turgid, 
with  increased  secretion  into  the  ventricles,  and  serous  effusion  under  the  arach¬ 
noid.  The  changes  in  the  choriod  were  seen  in  three  out  of  five  examinations; 
and  in  two  of  these  the  affection  of  the  eye  had  been  mild. 

12.  Although  change  of  structure  in  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  is  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  complaint,  and  the  cause  of  the  more  general  inflammation, 
the  latter  aggravates  the  primary  affection  ;  so  that  the  considerable  thickening 
and  induration  of  the  membrane,  with  the  roughening  of  its  surface  by  large 
folds  and  masses  of  granulation,  must  be  regarded  as  consequences  of  inflam¬ 
mation. 

13.  Temporary  and  permanent  Ectropium  and  Entropium. — Some  redness  of 
the  membrane,  with  slight  swelling  and  a  little  discharge,  often  continue  for  a 
long  time. 

There  is  great  tendency  to  relapse,  especially  when  the  conjunctiva  has 
not  been  restored  to  a  healthy  state ;  and  inflammation  may  be  renewed  by 
slight  exciting  causes.  I  have  known  the  complaint  to  return,  in  a  strongly 
marked  form,  many  years  after  its  first  appearance.  Hence,  when  we  consider 
the  difficulty  of  restoring  to  its  healthy  state  a  part  which  has  undergone  a 
change  of  structure  so  serious  as  that  which  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  expe¬ 
riences  in  this  disorder,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  at  hearing  that  patients  may 
suffer  from  it  for  ten  years  or  more,  and  that  Walther  doubts  whether  the 
conjunctiva  ever  completely  regains  its  normal  state  of  nutrition  and  secretion. 
{Lib.  cit.  p.  87  and  96.)  , 

Diagnosis. — The  characters  of  the  complaint  are  so  strongly  marked,  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  on  this  part  of  the  subject.  CatarrMjepnthalmia  is 
the  only  affection  liable  to  be  confounded  with  it.  Theygfeydiar  change  of 
structure  in  the  palpebral  conjunctiva,  the  long  continuants  of  the  complaint, 
and  the  relapses,  the  great  swelling,  chemotic  and  palpelnlil,  the  violent  vascu¬ 
lar  congestion  and  general  bright  red  of  the  membrarftOtvitli  the  profuse  puru¬ 
lent  discharge,  are  sufficient  distinctions. 

In  catarrhal  ophthalmia,  the  affection  begin^in  rife  conjunctiva  oculi ;  or,  at 
least,  appears  at  once  over  the  whole  membrarfS^  in  the  purulent  inflammation 
it  commences  in,  and  is  often  .confined  for  Wong  time  to,  the  palpebral  conjunc¬ 
tiva.  The  affections  of  the  cornea,  whi<W$#fe  very  uncommon  in  catarrhal  oph¬ 
thalmia,  afford  an  additional  ground  c^^i^rimhiation. 

The  two  diseases,  however,  if  w^p  merely  to  an  attack  of  the  contagious 
disorder,  without  embracing  tb&  QMe  history,  differ  more  in  degree  than  in 
kind ;  the  distinction  between\^nild  catarrhal  and  an  acute  purulent  case  is 
obvious  enough ;  but  we  mighf  not  be  able  to  distinguish  between  a  mild  puru¬ 
lent,  and  a  severe  catarrWNfmthalmia.  There  would  be  no  difference  in  treat¬ 
ment.  4 

Prognosis. — The^Mtion  is  much  more  formidable,  the  danger  to  the  eye  is 
greater  than  in  im^hts  or  children.  The  complaint  is  less  manageable,  and 
therefore  the  iss^  is  more  uncertain.  If  the  cornea  retain  its  natural  transpa- 


09 

1  Graefe  und  Walther’ s  Journal ,  vol.  ii.  p.  100-108. 
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rency  we  may  expect  to  arrest  the  inflammation  by  vigorous  treatment;  if  it 
be  dull,  and  deep-seated  pain  of  the  eye  and  head  announce  extension  of  inflam¬ 
mation  to  the  globe,  the  event  is  doubtful.  After  partial  suppuration,  consi¬ 
derable  ulceration,  interstitial  deposition,  recovery  of  sight  may  take  place,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  habits  not  very  plethoric.  Much  will  depend  on  the  position  of 
these  changes  in  the  cornea ;  if  they  should  be  towards  the  circumference  they 
may  not  interfere  with  vision. 

Comes  of  Purulent  Ophthalmia. — Opposite  opinions  have  been  entertained, 
and  continue  to  be  held,  respecting  the  origin  and  nature  of  this  affection. 

Some  consider  it  a  specific  disease,  only  communicable  by  contact  of  the  puri- 
form  discharge ;  endemic  in  Egypt,  and  brought  to  Europe  by  the  French  and 
English  troops ;  hence  the  name  of  Egyptian  ophthalmia.  Others  regard  it 
merely  as  a  Catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  eye,  and  consider  that  the  severity  of 
the  disease  in  Egypt  is  attributable  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  that  country, 
which  are  calculated  to  favour  the  production  of  catarrhal  complaints,  and  to 
render  them  severe.  Although  it  seems  to  involve  merely  a  question  of  fact, 
we  have  not  as  yet  the  means  of  determining  which  is  the  correct  view.  If  the 
disease  be  contagious,  is  it  excited  by  direct  application  of  the  morbid  secretion, 
as  in  gonorrhoea  and  syphilis  ?  Can  the  morbific  influence  be  conveyed  by  the 
atmosphere  as  in  measles  and  scarlet  fever,  or  in  both  ways,  as  in  smallpox  ? 
In  order  to  settle  the  point,  we  ought  to  institute  experiments,  which,  for  ob¬ 
vious  reasons,  we  cannot  do.  We  want  to  apply  discharge  from  the  diseased  to 
healthy  eyes,  and  to  observe  the  effect  of  such  application ;  but  this  proceeding 
cannot  be  adopted.  With  respect,  therefore,  to  the  question,  whether  the  dis¬ 
ease  can  be  produced  by  the  direct  application  of  matter  to  the  eye,  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  a  few  facts  presented  by  casual  observation,  and  with 
indirect  arguments. 

Mr.  Macgregor,  in  the  account  which  he  has  given  of  this  affection,  as  it 
occurred  in  the  Eoyal  Military  Asylum,  mentions  three  instances,  in  which  the 
origin  of  the  complaint  from  direct  infection  was  unequivocal.  The  cases  are 
interesting  not  only  in  this  respect,  but  as  they  show  how  cmfckly  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  cause  is  followed  by  the  development  of  the  morbid  phenomena. 
About  four  o’clock  P.  M.,  a  nurse,  in  syringing  the  e^S^f  a  boy,  in  whom 
there  was  much  purulent  discharge,  found  some  of  tl^KJnatter  spirt  into  her 
right  eye.  She  felt  little  or  no  smarting  at  the  timAVuut  towards  nine  o’clock 
in  the  evening,  the  eye  became  red,  and  somewl$!$ta*fainful.  When  she  awoke 
the  next  morning,  the  eyelids  were  swellecL^bC^  was  purulent  discharge,  and 
she  complained  of  pain  in  the  eyeball.  Tuejistaal  remedies  were  employed, 
and  she  got  well  in  three  weeks  or  a  moifcj/u’he  left  eye  did  not  suffer. 

Matter  was  applied  in  the  same  man^pto  the  left  eye  of  another  nurse  at 
nine  A.  M.  By  direction  of  Mr.  Macgregor,  who  was  immediately  informed 
of  the  occurrence,  the  eye  was  bath^Kror  several  minutes  with  lukewarm  water. 
About  seven  in  the  evening,  Eieyye  began  to  itch  violently.  When  she  awoke 
next  morning,  the  eye  was  cS^Jrerably  inflamed ;  the  lids  were  swelled,  and  she 
had  a  sensation  as  if  sani  lodged  under  the  eyelid.  In  the  course  of  this 
day,  purulent  fluid  issifcd^rom  the  eye.  The  disorder  subsided  in  fourteen 
days,  the  right  eye  hawingremained  sound. 

Another  nurse,  wmtphad  been  sponging  with  warm  water  the  eyes  of  a  hoy 
suffering  severeJ^Mpun  purulent  ophthalmia,  inadvertently  applied  the  sponge 
to  her  right  ^J^Gibout  eight  in  the  morning,  and  took  no  means  to  prevent  in¬ 
fection.  Between  three  and  four  P.  M.,  great  itching  of  the.  eye  took  place, 
and  before  &be  went  to  bed  it  was  considerably  inflamed.  Next  morning  all  the 
symjripmiof  purulent  ophthalmia  were  completely  developed ;  they  increased 
in  ^eve^y*  in  spite  of  all  the  means  employed  to  check  them,  and  the  eyeball 
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burst  on  the  fourth  day )  the  inflammation  continued  for  three  months ;  the  left 
eye  did  not  suffer.1 

Dr.  Guillie,  of  Paris,  has  shown  that  the  disease  may  be  communicated  by 
the  direct  application  of  the  puriform  secretion  to  a  sound  eye.  He  introduced - 
under  the  eyelids  of  four  blind  children,  the  discharge  from  the  eyes  of  chil¬ 
dren  labouring  under  purulent  ophthalmia ;  and  the  disease  was  produced  in 
each  instance.5* 

[Dr.  de  Kirckhoff  inoculated  different  individuals  with  matter  flowing 
from  the  eyes  of  patients  afflicted  with  ophthalmia,  and  although,  in  so  doing, 
he  states  that  he  scarcely  touched  the  edges  of  the  eyelids,  and  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  it  could  not  act  as  a  foreign  body,  ophthalmia  followed  in  one,  two,  or 
three  days.3 

M.  Hupscii,  who  disbelieved  in  the  contagiousness  of  the  disease,  submitted 
to  be  inoculated,  and  in  24  hours  he  was  attacked  with  an  inflammation  so  vio¬ 
lent  as  to  endanger  his  sight.4 

M.  Cunier  mixed  some  pus  with  240  parts  of  water,  and  applied  some  of  it 
to  the  eye  of  a  dog,  which  produced  an  inflammation  which  destroyed  the  right 
eye.5] 

Mr.  Mackenzie  believes  that  the  ordinary  catarrhal  ophthalmia  is  conta¬ 
gious.  “  I  regard  it,”  he  says,  “  as  scarcely  admitting  of  doubt,  that  the  dis¬ 
charge  in  catarrhal  ophthalmia,  especially  when  distinctly  puriform,  if  conveyed 
from  the  eyes  of  the  patient  to  those  of  others,  by  the  fingers,  or  by  the  use  of 
towels  and  the  like  in  common,  will  excite  a  conjunctivitis  still  more  severe, 
more  distinctly  puriform,  and  more  dangerous  in  its  effects  on  the  transparent 
parts  of  the  eye,  than  was  the  original  ophthalmia.  This  is  the  conclusion  at 
which  I  have  arrived,  from  the  observation  of  many  instances,  in  which,  as  far 
as  it  was  possible  to  come  to  the  facts,  this  disease,  having  arisen  in  one  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  family  from  atmospheric  exposure,  several  others  of  the  family  have 
become  affected  without  any  such  exposure  that  could  be  ascertained ;  and  while, 
in  the  first  affected,  the  disease  was  comparatively  moderate,  and  scarcely  puri¬ 
form,  in  the  latter  the  symptoms  were  more  violent,  and  the  di^feito’ge  thick, 
abundant,  and  opaque.”6  He  also  considers  it  extremely  probaJN^tnat  the  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  conjunctiva  in  catarrho-rheumatic  ophthalmimwould  excite  dis¬ 
ease  in  the  same  way  if  applied  to  a  sound  eye.7  Dr.  V^&fcH  entertains  the 
same  opinion  as  Mr.  Mackenzie,  respecting  the  contai&mufness  of  the  ophthal¬ 
mia,  which  are  attended  with  puriform  discharge^Fjn'om  whatever  cause,” 
says  he,  “  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  may  oQgmlte,  when  the  action  is  of 
that  nature  or  degree  of  violence  as  to  produce  a  puriform  or  purulent  dis¬ 
charge  (ophthalmo-blennorrhoea),  the  discha(gb  so  produced  operates  as  an 
animal  virus  when  applied  to  the  conjunctiva  of  a  healthy  eye.”s 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  tomMtrate  the  question  of  contagion  by 
experiments  on  animals.  Dr.  VET<M^rpplied  the  puriform  secretion  of  the 
conjunctiva  to  the  eye  of  a  dog,  in^hich  it  soon  produced  considerable  irrita¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  animal  was  lost/SUNdlat  the  result  of  the  experiment  could  not 
be  ascertained.  Vasani10  communicated  the  disease  to  dogs  by  applying  to  the 
♦  Cj 

1  Page  51-54.  2  Bibliothhque  ophthalmologique,  vol.  i.  p.  81. 

3  [Memoir  upon  the  OnhAfAnia  which  prevailed  in  the  Army  of  the  Netherlands,  New 

York  Med.  and  Phys.  1825,  vol.  iv.  p.  292.] 

4  [Ibid.']  V\y  6  [Observatmr  Med.  Beige, ,  Ap.  1834.] 

6  Practical  Treatise^.  333.  7  Ibid.  p.  415. 

8  Ibid.  p.  9  Account  of  Ophthalmia ,  &c.,  p.  13. 

10  Storia  den^\t<Mmia  contagiosa  dello  spedale  militare  d’ Ancona.  Verona,  1816,  p. 
40,  and  foliWing.  According  to  Omodei,  Cenni  sulU  ottalmia  contagiosa ,  p.  101,  Rima 
had  ah’eju^jifeformed  similar  experiments. 
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mucous  lining  of  the  eyelids  recent  matter  from  the  eyes  of  patients  labouring 
under  the  disease,  or  matter  which  had  been  dried  on  linen.  One  dog  con¬ 
tracted  the  disorder  by  being  dipped  in  a  vessel  of  water,  in  which  the  eyes  of 
two  other  dogs  labouring  under  the  complaint  had  been  frequently  washed.  In 
these  experiments  the  inflammation  appeared  four  days  after  the  application  of 
matter.  G-raefe1  produced  the  disease  in  dogs  and  cats  repeatedly  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  matter  to  their  eyes.  On  the  other  hand,  no  infection  took  place 
in  numerous  experiments  very  carefully  performed  by  Mueller.3  He  inocu¬ 
lated  five  cats,  ten  dogs,  two  rabbits,  two  squirrels,  two  blackbirds,  a  starling, 
a  yellowhammer,  and  a  cock.  He  took  matter  from  the  eye  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  before  the  patients  had  washed  their  eyes,  collected  it  with  a  camel-hair 
pencil,  and  introduced  it  under  the  upper  and  lower  lid  in  each  eye,  leaving  the 
pencil  quietly  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  pressing  it,  so  as  to  squeeze  out  the 
matter  effectually.  He  also  smeared  the  matter  copiously  and  repeatedly  along 
the  edges  of  the  lids.  Not  the  slightest  effect  was  produced  in  any  one  in¬ 
stance. 

The  idea  of  contagion  is  strongly  supported,  though  not  absolutely  proved, 
by  a  general  view  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  complaint,  as  it  appeared  in 
Europe.  We  know  that  it  had  not  been  noticed  prior  to  the  occurrence  of  the 
contest  in  Egypt;  that  the  French  and  English  armies  suffered  from  it  severely 
in  that  country;  that  in  Sicily,  Malta,  and  Gibraltar,  places  at  which  detach¬ 
ments  of  the  army  sojourned  on  their  return  from  Egypt,  numerous  cases  oc¬ 
curred  ;  and  that  in  various  portions  of  the  army,  in  this  country,  the  disease 
has  prevailed  extensively ;  the  complaint  having  broken  out  first  among  those 
troops  who  had  formerly  been  in  Egypt,  or  in  such  corps  as  had  had  direct 
communication  with  regiments  returned  from  Egypt.  The  progress  of  this 
complaint  has  been  traced,  in  all  such  cases,  by  the  intercourse  of  fresh  troops 
with  the  infected.  The  conclusion  of  its  contagious  nature  suggests  itself  very 
forcibly  to  the  mind,  on  reading  the  narrative  of  the  gradual  development  and 
progress  of  the  complaint  in  particular  instances.  The  account  given  by  Mr. 
Edmonstone,3  of  the  disorder  as  it  appeared  in  the  ArgylesFh4  Fencibles,  pub- 


phlet  published 
already  quoted,  may 


lished  in  1802,  the  excellent  description  of  Dr.  Vetch,4  ip 
in  1807,  and  the  interesting  narrative  of  Mr.  Macgre^ 
be  consulted  on  this  point. 

The  manner  in  which  the  disease  spreads,  leadsQs^  prima  facie ,  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  it  is  contagious.  It  extends  very  rapSWy,  when  persons  are  crowded 
together  in  great  numbers,  as  among  comirtf5nVN$iers  in  barracks,  where  many 
are  obliged  to  use  the  same  utensils  and  HnNsafne  linen ;  whilst  the  officers,  who 
have  better  ventilated  and  more  capae&^s  apartments,  and  live  separately, 
generally  escape.  In  the  town  of  MeVfckz,  which  was  garrisoned  by  Prussians 
and  Austrians,  the  complaint  bro®jout  and  spread  extensively  among  the 
Prussian  soldiers ;  whilst  the  Au^Wis,  who  inhabited  another  part  of  the  town, 
and  were  in  separate  barra^s^^bm  the  Prussians,  entirely  escaped.5  We  see 

1  Die  epid.  contag.  A u g/flb zG)o rrhoe,  p.  35.  He  mentions  that  a  similar  experiment 
was  performed  on  a  dog  a^jpcat  by  another  surgeon  ;  that  inflammation  with  serous  dis¬ 
charge  followed  in  botWnimals  on  the  third  day ;  on  the  fourth  and  fifth  there  was  swell¬ 
ing  of  the  palpebraf^^Junctiva,  with  copious  mucous  discharge,  which  lasted  till  the 
fourteenth.  Ibid.  ^ yf. 

2  Erfahrung$sijflp^nber  die  contagidse  oder  Aegyptische  Augenentzundung .  Mainz,  1821, 

p.  102.  XjX 

3  AccouifOsfJkn  Ophthalmia  which  appeared  in  the  2d  regiment  of  Argyleshire  Fen- 
cibles,  &ct;  otso  in  a  Treatise  on  the  Varieties  and  Consequences  of  Ophthalmia ,  p.  31,  and 
followifl^\ 

4  of  the  Ophthalmia  which  has  appeared  in  England  since  the  return  of  the 
Bm^li  army  from  Egypt.  Also  Practical  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye ,  part  ii.  chap.  iii. 

Xjttu . .  “■  "  " 


IfcusT,  in  the  work  next  quoted,  p.  14.  Mueller,  Ncuesten  Resultatc ,  &c.,  p.  21. 
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instances  in  which  the  affection  has  attacked  several  individuals  of  the  same 
family — -the  father,  mother,  and  several  children — appearing  to  have  spread 
from  one  to  the  other.  Again,  when  the  disease  has  prevailed  among  bodies  of 
men,  it  has  been  successfully  extirpated  by  separating  the  affected  from  the 
healthy,  and  confining  each  individual  to  his  own  clothes,  sponges,  and  utensils. 
These  general  views  of  the  subject  seem  to  have  been  strongly  impressed  on  the 
minds  of  those  who  have  seen  the  complaint  extensively  prevalent,  and  have 
led  them  to  believe  that  it  is  contagious;  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Macgregor,  Mr. 
Edmonstone,  Dr.  Vetch,  and  other  army  surgeons  in  this  country,  may  be 
quoted.  The  same  opinion  has  been  held  and  defended  on  the  continent  by 
Rust,1  Walther,2  Mueller,3  Graefe,4  and  Omodei,5  who  have  seen  purulent 
ophthalmia  on  a  large  scale.  Walther  is  so  strongly  convinced,  that  he  calls 
it  ophthalmia  contagiosa,  and  compares  it,  in  this  respect,  to  the  exanthemata. 
He  considers  the  little  granular  bodies  which  appear  on  the  conjunctiva  to  be 
analogous  to  the  eruptions  on  the  skin  in  the  exanthemata.  I  do  not  doubt 
this  view,  but  mention  it  merely  to  show  how  strongly  the  minds  of  accurate 
observers  have  been  impressed  with  the  contagious  nature  of  the  complaint. 

Although  the  evidence  afforded  by  Mr.  Macgregor  proves  satisfactorily  the 
contagious  nature  of  the  disease,  it  does  not  show  so  clearly  the  mode  in  which 
the  communication  is  effected.  He  says,  indeed,  that  “the  disorder  appears  to 
be  communicated  by  the  purulent  matter  of  a  diseased  eye  being  applied  to 
that  of  a  sound  person  and  he  mentions  no  other  mode  of  infection.  Yet 
we  cannot  help  concluding,  from  the  facts  he  has  furnished,  that  this  is  not  the 
only  way  in  which  the  disease  may  be  produced.  If  he  had  traced  the  actual 
application  of  matter  in  many  out  of  the  hundreds  of  cases  which  came  under 
his  observation,  he  would  hardly  have  related  in  detail  the  three  instances 


1  Die  Aegyptische  Augenentziindung  unter  der  konigl,  Preuss.  Besatzung  in  Mainz, 
Berlin,  1820. 

Within  a  few  months  every  third  man  in  the  garrison  had  been  affected ;  and  Rust 
found  the  disease  then  spreading  rapidly,  p.  21.  From  June,  1818,  to  April,  1819,  the 
whole  number  of  cases,  including  250  relapses,  was  1798,  without  including^  regimental 
surgeon,  two  hospital  surgeons,  and  twelve  nurses,  who  took  the  disease.-^j\44. 

2  Die  contagiose  Augenentziindung  der  Niederrhein,  besonders  in  der  A)^^sa^stalt  Brau - 
writer,  in  ihrem  Zusammenhange  mit  der  Aegyptischen  Ophthalmie  Betrd&fo t;  Graefe  und 
Walther’ s  Journal ,  vol.  ii. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  disease  as  it  prevail^Nfor  some  years  in  a 
prison,  where  the  inmates  were  kept  to  hard  labour,  at  Brauwei^jand  in  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  country  of  the  lower  Rhine.  Professor  Walther  descril&Cminutely  the  phenomena 
of  the  complaint,  and  the  points  of  distinction  between  iWkipthe  other  affections  of  the 
eye,  particularly  the  catarrhal  and  gonorrhoeal  ophtlialmJmjMicrthe  inflammatory  chemosis. 
After  the  disorder  *had  existed  in  the  prison  for  sonfe  years,  appearing  like  an  epidemic, 
declining  and  reappearing,  affecting  the  keepers  arfflvfctendants  as  well  as  the  prisoners, 
it  had  become  nearly  general  in  1819,  so  that  wherHa  careful  examination  was  made  in 
1820,  scarcely  a  single  prisoner  was  found  in  the  eyes  were  not  either  diseased  or 

in  a  suspicious  state. — p.  43.  Qw 

The  disorder,  as  it  appeared  in  this  the  neighbourhood,  had  a  less  acute 

character  than  it  has  shown  in  the  Engft^ijarmy. 

3  Erfahrungssdtze  ilber  die  contagiptewm*  Aegyptische  Augenentziindung.  Mainz,  1821. 

Die  neuesten  Resultate  ilber  das  \orfk>mmetn,  die  Form  und  Behandlung  einer  ansteckenden 

Augenliedei'krankheit  unter  den  Beicolmern  des  Niederrheins.  Leipzig,  1832. 

Of  these  pamphlets,  the  fh^raives  an  excellent  account  of  the  subject,  drawn  chiefly 
from  observation  of  the  disertSYin  the  Prussian  garrison  of  Mentz ;  the  latter  is  principally 
occupied  in  showing  itp  ^Srawsion,  and  delineating  its  forms  and  treatment  in  some  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  Prussian  princes  on  the  Rhine.  The  former,  and  the  paper  of  Walther 
already  quoted,  con%^^>erhaps  the  best  accounts  that  we  possess  of  the  nature  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  this  formidable  disease. 

4  Die  cpidemuff^nntagibse  Augenblennorrhbe  Aegyptens  in  den  Europiiischen  Befreiung- 

sheeren;  ihre  J^melnmg,  Erkenntniss ,  Vorbeugung  und  Heilart ,  wdhrend  der  Feldziige ,  1813, 
1814  und  Folio.  Berlin,  1823. 

Cenifrfki*  Ottalmia  contagiosa  d’Eyitto.  Milano,  1815. 
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already  quoted.  It  will  be  observed,  too,  that  in  each  of  these  one  eye  only  suf¬ 
fered,  that  to  which  the  morbific  matter  was  applied.  Not  only  were,  the  children 
of  the  institution  affected,  but  various  other  persons  who  had  communication 
with  them ;  these  must  have  been  aware  of  the  circumstance,  if  matter  had  been 
applied  to  their  eyes,  and  would  no  doubt  have  mentioned  it,  when  the  conta¬ 
gious  nature  of  the  complaint  was  so  well  known.  In  May,  1804,  several  bad 
cases  of  ophthalmia  were  admitted  into  the  infirmary.  On  the  morning  of  the 
fourth  day  after  their  admission,  two  boys  in  the  same  ward  labouring  under 
other  complaints  were  attacked  with  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  and  in  the  course 
of  that  week  the  nurse  took  the  disease.  Her  son,  who  had  been  in  attend¬ 
ance  on  the  sick,  and  in  a  few  days  after  her  two  younger  children,  were  at¬ 
tacked,  as  were  several  of  the  sick  in  the  same  ward.  In  the  course  of  June, 
in  which  ninety  fresh  cases  occurred,  the  nurse  of  the  girls7  hospital’ caught  it, 
and  her  husband,  an  in-pensioner  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  who  came  daily  to  see 
her,  was  also  seized  with  it,  as  likewise  were  two  occasional  nurses.  No  other 
person  was  at  the  same  time  affected  with  ophthalmia  in  Chelsea  Hospital. 
The  wife  of  a  field  officer  was  at  this  time  on  a  visit  at  the  Military  Asylum. 
She  had  a  son  between  five  and  six  years  of  age,  who  used  to  play  with  the  other 
boys.  He  caught  the  ophthalmia,  and  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  after  it  ap¬ 
peared,  his  sister,  two  years  old,  was  seized,  and  some  days  after  this  the  lady 
herself  took  it.  Great  attention  was  now  paid  to  the  immediate  separation  of 
the  diseased  from  the  healthy,  and  all  other  means  of  checking  contagion  were 
adopted  ;  yet  the  disease  continued  to  spread ;  for  ninety-five  cases  occurred  in 
July,  and  ninety  in  August.  A  boy  and  a  girl,  brought  from  Scotland,  arrived 
at  the  asylum  one  evening  in  the  end  of  this  month.  They  were  inadvertently 
put  into  a  ward  occupied  by  ophthalmic  patients,  but  immediately  removed 
when  the  circumstance  was  observed  by  Mr.  Macgregor  next  forenoon;  on 
the  third  morning  after  their  arrival  both  the  children  had  the  complaint.  “All 
the  boys  from  five  to  six  and  a  half  years  of  age  are  formed  into  one  company. 
It  was  observed  that  in  the  course  of  the  last  and  present  month,  almost  the 
whole  of  this  company  took  the  ophthalmia.  Its  progress^jpld  in  their  dor¬ 
mitories  be  traced  from  one  bed  to  another,  in  the  order  in  w^ah  ttiey  were  placed, 
until  nearly  the  whole  were  affected.  The  two  nurses  Ji^fmed  to  this  company 
always  slept  in  their  wards,  and  were  the  only  nurs|s^pelonging  to  the  institu¬ 
tion  (those  connected  with  the  Infirmary  excepte(Bybat  suffered  from  the  dis¬ 
ease.  About  the  middle  of  this  month  I  cau^&Cft  myself;  and  though  the 
inflammatory  symptoms  subsided  in  ten  daj^lJtid  not  recover  from  its  effects 
for  five  or  six  weeks.77  , 

The  disease  was  less  prevalent  in  the  Jft^lum  in  1805  and  the  three  following 
years ;  but  the  number  of  cases  was  con^erable  in  the  summers  of  1808  and  9, 
and  the  spring  of  1810.  As  it  wa^fepreading  rapidly  in  April  and  May  of  the 
latter  y<6 ar,  all  the  affected  childiwwere  removed  into  a  detached  building,  so 
as  to  cut  off  the  communicatio0p*fefrely  between  the  healthy  and  the  diseased. 
From  that  time  the  disorderahSmually  declined. 

In  proof  that  the  disease  did  not  depend  on  a  peculiar  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
or  any  other  general  cik^y,  Mr.  Macgregor  observes  that  the  disease  had  pre¬ 
vailed  for  nearly  a  gjonth  among  the  boys  before  the  girls  were  attacked ;  and 
all  the  adults,  wbs^jtf  not  mix  with  the  sick,  escaped  it,  while  those  who  were 
connected  witbHhdrn  all  suffered,  the  assistant  surgeon  excepted. 

Dr.  Ve^^Os  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  disease  is  not  communicable  by 
contagion  operating  through  the  medium  of  the  atmosphere ;  he  thinks  direct 
application  of  matter  necessary  to  its  propagation. 

M^m|er,  on  the  contrary,  who  seems  to  have  employed  most  diligently  his 


v  Account  of  the  Ophthalmia ,  &c.  p.  .10,  and  following.  Practical  Treatise ,  p.  179. 
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extensive  opportunities  of  observation,  thinks  that  the  contagion  is  generally 


conveyed  by  the  atmosphere.  He  concludes  from  this  circumstance  that  it  could 
also  be  propagated  by  contact ;  but  his  experience  had  furnished  him  with  no 
direct  proofs.1  He  never  saw  an  instance  in  which  the  occurrence  of  the  disease 
could  be  traced  to  the  contact  of  matter,  by  smearing,  injection,  or  evaporation, 


unless  the  infected  person  had  been  exposed  for  a  considerable  time,  and 


c 


repeatedly,  particularly  in  the  night,  to  an  atmosphere  rendered  impure  by  an 
assemblage  of  patients. '  Relations  were  allowed  to  visit  the  sick,  such  visits 
taking  place  in  a  separate  apartment,  and  being  limited  to  half  an  hour )  disease 
was  never  communicated  on  such  occasions,  in  spite  of  the  close  contact  in 
embracing  and  caressing,  which  would  necessarily  occur  in  the  meetings  of 
parents  and  children,  brothers  and  sisters,  husbands  and  wives.  He  knew  no 
instance  of  infection  by  means  of  clothes,  bedding,  or  the  washing  or  cleansing  of 
linen  or  other  articles.3 

In  proof  of  his  opinion  that  the  contagion  does  not  act  through  the  medium 


of  the  atmosphere,  Dr.  Vetch  alleges  that  the  medical  attendants  on  the  sick 


were  never  infected.  Waltiier,3  on  the  contrary,  states  that  the  nurses  and 
attendants  of  every  description,  and  the  physician,  contracted  the  disease  at 
Brauweiler.  Mueller4  also  informs  us,  that  at  Mentz  many  nurses  and  medi¬ 
cal  attendants  suffered,  as  well  as  the  president  of  the  hospital  commission,  and 
an  inspector,  who,  in  the  assiduous  exercise  of  their  duties,  passed  much  time 
in  the  wards. 

[M.  Vansevendonck  exposed  himself  to  what  was  called  the  sphere  of  con¬ 
tagion  ;  applied  his  forehead  to  that  of  the  soldiers  afflicted,  but  did  not  contract 
the  disease.  ( Specimen  Politico  Medicum ,  p.  51.)  He  subsequently  applied  the 
matter  taken  from  one  of  their  eyes  to  his  own,  and  the  disease  was  promptly 
excited  in  them. 

Mr.  Delamarre,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  surgeons  of  the  army  of  the 
Low  Countries,  was  hospital  surgeon  at  Ath  in  1817-1818,  and  had  constantly 
under  treatment  from  20  to  35  cases  of  ophthalmia,  in  a  small  hospital  which 
could  scarcely  contain  45  men ;  and  during  the  course  of  tw<XY£jVs,  he  says, 
“  there  was  not  a  single  individual  attacked  in  the  building.”  we  consider 
that  the  establishment  was  formed  in  a  private  house,  it  appq^^ incontestable, 
he  adds,  “  that  if  the  disease  was  contagious,  it  would  hawOpread  among  the 
individuals,  whom  the  smallness  of  the  building  did  not  pSmt  being  separated, 
and  where  I  often  found  it  necessary  to  lodge  those  j^S^sred  with  ophthalmia, 
the  less  violent,  with  those  labouring  under  other  — ( Vleminckx  &  Van 

Mons,  Essai  sur  V  Ophthalmie  de  Varmee  des  p.  41.) 

Dr.  Kirckhoff  says  that  he  has  often  ma<HM,hose  affected  with  ophthalmia 
sleep  with  the  wounded,  and  with  those  sun^a ng  under  venereal  and  other 
diseases,  but  never  saw  it  communicated. c.  p.  292.)] 

Several  arguments  have  been  add^p^rgainst  the  contagious  nature  of  the 
affection,  such  as,  in  the  opinion  o£«toie,  to  leave  the  point  still  in  a  state  of 
doubt.  In  the  first  place,  tho^oumry  in  which  this  contagion  is  supposed  to 
have  originated,  and  where  it  ski!]/  remains  endemic,  is  one  which  has  attracted 
the  attention  of  philosophicC^servers  in  all  ages.  If  it  be  not  the  birthplace, 
it  must  be  deemed  the  of  the  arts  and  sciences )  we  trace  them  back  to 

%pt,  as  the  earliest  of  their  distinctly  recognized  existence.  We  find 
that  at  a  very  remJiN^riod  the  Egyptians  had  made  great  advancement  in 
sculpture,  architecr^fe,  and  painting ;  we  find  that  the  same  prodigious  remains 
which  still  astes^h  us,  existed,  nearly  in  their  present  state,  more  than  two 

satze,  p.  77.  2  Ibid.  p.  80,  81. 

A  117., - t _ 7 i  i  i  o  a  rr>  r..  i . „  oo 


id  Walther’s  Journal ,  vol.  ii.  p.  113. 


4  Erfahrungssatze ,  p  82. 
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thousand  years  ago.  Egypt  was  resorted  to  by  the  philosophers  of  Greece ;  and 
Herodotus,  who  travelled  in  the  country  for  scientific  purposes,  and  who  has 
presented  us  with  an  accurate  description  of  it,  notices,  even  in  his  time,  the 
great  prevalence  of  diseases  of  the  eye.  Volney1  mentions,  that  in  the  streets 
of  Cairo,  where  the  disorder  prevails  throughout  the  year,  but  is  more  prevalent 
at  the  vernal  equinox,  you  may  find,  out  of  one  hundred  persons  whom  you  meet 
accidentally,  twenty  blind,  ten  with  only  one  eye,  and  twenty  more  whose  eyes 
are  red,  purulent,  or  covered  with  films.  Say  ary  2  says,  that  in  the  grand 
mosque  of  Cairo  there  were  eight  thousand  blind  persons.  Haller,  in  his 
Bibliotheca  Chirurgica ,  calls  Egypt  “  Csecorum  in  omni  tempore  fsecunda 
nutrix.”  None  of  the  ancient  travellers  had  any  idea  that  the  disease  was  con¬ 
tagious;  and  the  Egyptians  themselves,  at  the  present  day,  have  never  enter¬ 
tained  such  a  notion.  None  of  the  English  or  French  army  surgeons,  or 
physicians,  who  saw  and  treated  the  disease  in  this  reputed  source  of  infection, 
supposed  the  complaint  to  be  contagious. 

This  notion  of  a  specific  contagion,  imported  from  Egypt,  originated  in 
Europe,  never  having  occurred  in  the  supposed  birthplace  of  the  virus.  Assa- 
lini,  who  accompanied  the  French  army  into  Egypt,  as  surgeon  to  the  viceroy 
of  Italy,  expressly  denies  the  existence  of  contagion.  He,  and  the  other  medi¬ 
cal  observers  who  actually  witnessed  the  affection  in  Egypt,  refer  it  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  causes  of  ophthalmic  disease.  They  observe  that  the  atmospheric  in¬ 
fluences,  capable  of  producing  catarrhal  affections,  are  very  powerful  here.  The 
intolerable  heat  of  the  day  is  followed  by  night  chills  and  heavy  dews;  the 
land  is  periodically  inundated  and  covered  with  water,  which  remains  to  be 
evaporated  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Such  causes  act  on  the  eyes,  already  predis¬ 
posed  to  disease  by  a  combination  of  injurious  influences ;  such  as  the  great 
heat  of  the  country ;  the  powerful  light ;  the  great  glare  from  the  sandy  sur¬ 
face;  the  atmosphere  of  dust  caused  by  the  light  sand  composing  the  soil,  being 
raised  into  the  air  by  the  least  breath  of  wind.  Hence  Assalini,  and  other 
direct  observers  in  Egypt,  regard  the  disease  as  acute  catarrhal  inflammation, 
principally  affecting  those  much  exposed  to  the  exciting  cai^s,  as  soldiers  and 
the  lower  orders,  while  officers  and  the  wealthier  escaped^Cj 

In  corroboration  of  the  non-contagious  nature  of  the  ^ration,  I  may  observe 
that  in  all  cases  where  collections  of  individuals,  lah^vfig  under  it,  have  been 
separated  and  dispersed,  as  when  troops  are  disbandM  and  go  into  civil  life,  the 
complaint  does  not  extend.  If  it  were  contagiJ^W^tnd  capable  of  producing  a 
like  disease  in  others,  we  should  suppose  AMythis  would  be  the  very  way  to 
spread  it  all  over  the  country ;  but  we  findfctjh^  most  effectual  mode  of  putting 
a  stop  to  the  disorder.  There  is  no  fcssemination  of  the  complaint  in  the 
families,  or  districts,  to  which  the  sold0|svor  other  persons  so  afflicted  return. 

Wither3  observed  that  the  omn plaint  seemed  to  lose  its  contagious  pro¬ 
perty  when  single  patients  lived  i&J4neir  families,  under  the  ordinary  domestic 
relations,  even  in  confined  dwdM|^,  whatever  the  stage  of  the  complaint  might 
be,  and  however  long  it  lastM^TIe  only  saw  one  exception  to  this  observation.4 
Patients  labouring  undei^^e  contagious  ophthalmia  were  received  into  the 
Clinical  Hospital  of  B^nn)  and  at  first,  carefully  separated  from  the  others;  but 
the  separation  was  Mt ot  continued,  and  no  infection  ensued,  either  of  the  other 
patients  or  attendhSS.  It  must  be  observed  that  all  the  arrangements  of  this 
institution  are^jfcjlcularly  calculated  to  secure  the  health  of  the  inmates. 

In  investfoMng  the  contagious  or  non-contagious  nature  of  this  complaint  by 
direct  ex)^qj3ice,  there  is  a  great  difficulty,  and  one  not  likely  to  be  soon  re- 

en  Syrie  et  an  Egypte ,  vol.  i. 

_''eS  sur  V Egypte,  vol.  iii.  3  Lib.  cit.  p.  119,  120. 

M.  Fallot  and  Yarlez,  in  their  Recherches  sur  les  causes  de  V  Ophthalmic,  &c., 
belles,  1829,  have  collected  many  exceptions  to  this  observation.] 
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moved.  However,  we  know  that  individuals  have  not  been  wanting  who,  from 
their  desire  of  determining  certain  points  of  pathology,  have  inoculated  them¬ 
selves  with  matter  supposed  to  be  most  infectious  and  dangerous.  This  has 
been  done  with  the  matter  of  buboes  in  the  plague;  and,  therefore,  we  need  not 
be  surprised  if  somebody  has  been  found  to  try  the  application  of  the  puriform 
discharge  to  his  own  eyes.  One  such  experiment  is  recorded  in  the  12th 
volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  Mr.  Mackesy, 
who  had  been  with  his  regiment  in  Egypt,  where  it  had  suffered  much  from 
purulent  ophthalmia,  determined,  whilst  staying  on  its  return  at  Messina,  in 
Sicily,  to  make  a  decided  experiment.  He  soaked  a  rag  in  the  purulent  secre¬ 
tion  of  the  eyes  of  three  patients,  and  then  applied  it  for  more  than  an  hour  to 
his  own  eyes,  and  pressed  it  repeatedly  against  the  lids,  to  introduce  the  matter 
between  them,  which  produced  a  slight  smarting  pain.  He  then  went  out  and 
walked  a  mile,  a  sirocco  wind  prevailing,  and  blowing  dust  in  all  directions.  He 
put  the  rag  again  on  the  eyes  at  night,  and  wore  it  through  the  night ;  he 
moistened  it  in  the  morning,  and  applied  it  again,  when  moist,  to  the  conjunc¬ 
tiva;  no.  inflammation  ensued. 

Eble1  mentions  some  other  instances,  in  which  the  puriform  discharge  has 
been  applied  to  healthy  eyes  without  producing  any  effect. 

Perhaps  the  apparently  contradictory  opinions  which  have  been  entertained 
on  the  subject,  may  be  in  some  measure  reconciled.  I  cannot  agree  with  Hr. 
Vetch,  in  supposing  that  the  smallest  particle  of  the  purulent  secretion  may 
give  the  disease,  and  that  the  contagious  property  remains  as  long  as  any  puru¬ 
lent  fluid  is  secreted,  that  is,  often  for  many  months  or  years.  At  least  there 
is,  as  yet,  no  sufficient  evidence  to  establish  those  points.  If  contagion  exists, 
it  must  be  very  different  from  that  of  smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  or  measles;  much 
less  active  and  certain.  At  the  same  time,  when  I  look  to  the  instances  in 
which  the  affection  has  prevailed  extensively ;  when  I  see  how  the  disease  has 
gradually  spread  through  large  bodies  of  men,  and  how  effectually  its  progress 
has  been  arrested  in  so  many  cases  by  insulating  the  diseased,  and  preventing  all 
intercourse  between  them  and  the  healthy,  I  feel  fully  satisfied  that  the  disease 
is  contagious,  under  certain  circumstances  and  conditions,  alU^ttgb  I  cannot 
assimilate  it  to  the  well-known  contagions.  We  see  small n^^measles,  and 
scarlet  fever  extend  themselves  in  a  fixed,  regular,  and  detemmed  manner,  to 
which  there  is  no  analogy  in  purulent  ophthalmia.  aCV 

If  the  accounts  of  patients  themselves  can  be  at  all  on,  respecting  a  fact 
which  they  can  have  no  interest  in  concealing  oiQiferepresenting,  there  is 
abundant  evidence  that  the  disease  arises  from  otfienjeSaises  than  from  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  matter  from  the  eyes  of  one  indivi^uarto  those  of  another.  I  fre¬ 
quently  saw,  at  the  London  Ophthalmic  Irafifikary,  patients  labouring  under 
purulent  ophthalmia,  in  whom  no  communication  could  be  traced  with^others 
similarly  affected.  I  should  therefore  sa$Mfcat  this  disease  may  be  produced  by 

aj^B^pf  morbific  matter  to  the  eye.  ~ 

C  proi 


common  causes,  without  the  applicati, 
when  once  excited,  it  appears  cap£f*^e 

laanot 


But, 


propagating  itself,  under  particular  cir¬ 
cumstances,  in  a  way  which  w£  lot  distinguish  from  a  contagious  propaga¬ 
tion.  When  individuals  areycrflwded  together  in  great  numbers  in  confined 
habitations,  sleeping  in  tl^same  rooms,  using  the  same  linen  and  the  same 
utensils,  and  not  carefuW^-ftttending  to  personal  cleanliness,  deleterious  in¬ 
fluences  on  human  he&jE)are  produced  from  the  bad  air,  noxious  effluvia,  and 
close  personal  intm&^sb  inseparable  from  such  states.  The  injurious  operation 
of  such  causes  is^S^rious,  though  their  nature  and  mode  of  action  are  obscure. 
It  is  augmented  b^  the  addition  of  unwholesome  diet,  insufficient  clothing,  and 


bad  ventil; 


Hence  the  only  instances  of  extensive  spreading  and  great 
Die  sogenannte  contagiose  Augenentzundung ,  p.  164. 
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virulency  of  purulent  ophthalmia  have  occurred  in  barracks,  transports,  and 
other  ships,  in  schools,  prisons,  and  workhouses. 

In  the  doubt  which  still  exists  respecting  its  contagious  nature,  there  is  an 
analogy  between  this  affection  and  typhus ;  the  contagion  in  both,  if  we  admit 
its  existence,  only  shows  itself  under  peculiar  local  circumstances,  such  as  an 
atmosphere  vitiated  by  human  effluvia,  crowded  and  confined  dwellings,  and 
want  of  domestic  comforts.  When  we  see  that  the  question  of  contagion  is 
not  yet  settled  in  typhus,  we  need  not  be  ashamed  nor  surprised  at  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  on  the  same  point  in  purulent  ophthalmia.  That  all  who  are  exposed  do 
not  become  affected  with  purulent  ophthalmia,  is  a  circumstance  common  to  it 
with  other  contagions,  none  of  which  act'  uniformly  and  invariably  on  all  who 
come  within  their  range.  The  presence  of  the  contagion  is  one  only  out  of 
several  conditions  necessary  to  the  production  of  the  morbid  phenomena ;  the 
state  of  health  and  of  the  particular  organ  in  the  exposed  individual,  and  the 
surrounding  influences,  atmospherical  and  others,  are  equally  important,  but  as 
yet  imperfectly  understood.  Mr.  Macgregor  observes  that  purulent  ophthalmia 
was  influenced  by  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  being  much  more  severe  in  its 
attacks,  and  of  longer  duration,  in  hot  and  sultry,  than  in  cold  weather.1 
Thus,  in  the  first  year  of  its  appearance  at  the  Military  Asylum,  it  ceased  in 
the  winter,  although  measures  of  separation  had  not  been  adopted.3  In  the 
four  following  years  some  cases  occurred  in  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn, 
but  none  in  the  winter.  In  the  winter  and  spring  of  1808,  the  asylum  was 
free  from  the  disease,  which  broke  out  again  in  June,  when  the  weather  was 
extremely  hot.  In  January,  February,  and  March,  1809,  those  previously 
affected,  recovered;  but  the  disorder  reappeared  in  the  spring,  and  became  very 
violent  in  the  summer.3 

Dr.  Vetch4  found  that  the  state  of  the  weather  and  local  peculiarities  were 
capable  of  seriously  aggravating  the  symptoms;  a  humid  atmosphere  and  marshy 
soil  were  particularly  unfavourable.  “The  disease  first  assumed  its  violent  and 
characteristic  symptoms  in  barracks,  either  in  or  on  the  borders  of  Romney 
Marsh.  Its  next  appearance  under  this  form  was  at  Fevefsham  and  Hilsea, 
both  of  them  low  situations  and  surrounded  by  ditches,  an^tm  very  lately  pro¬ 
verbial  for  the  production  of  ague.  Some  of  the  worst^MS  were  also  received 
into  the  depot  from  low  situations  in  Essex.  The  jiispase  presented  itself  in 
the  first  regiment  of  foot,  stationed  in  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  but  no  instance 
of  particular  severity  occurred,  although  a  con^^phle  number  were  admitted 
into  the  hospital.  The  high  and  salubrioussi^uatibn  of  that  place  is  sufficiently 
known.  The  disease,  however,  still  exi^tirig\n  the  regiment,  it  afterwards 
broke  out  at  Maldon  in  Essex,  and  sin^e  its  first  appearance,  in  1805,  it  has 
nowhere  produced  such  cruel  ravages,  (Cvtent  so  many  objects  of  its  violence  to 
the  hospitals.”  “At  the  barracks^  ittawick,  which  formed  one  of  the  stations 
of  the  ophthalmic  hospitals,  and  •  JW  situation  of  which  is  particularly  damp, 
ten  cases  of  relapse  occurred  foj^ope  at  Selsea.  In  many  instances,  when  the 
disease  has  evinced  little  d&^ntion  to  assume  its  characteristic  violence,  and 
when  its  nature  has  bge^Sconsequently  doubted,  on  the  setting  in  of  wet 
weather  the  suppurati^form  of  inflammation  has  come  on  with  the  utmost 
severity.” 

That  certain  cbmfitions  of  the  atmosphere,  and  other  external  causes,  are 
necessary  to  theG/pagation  or  increase  of  purulent  ophthalmia,  may  be  inferred 
from  what  MQk  already  mentioned ;  and  that  a  disorder  of  the  eyes  may  arise 
and  sprea^v^®  if  by  contagion,  without  any  reference  to  Egyptian  origin,  or 
any  application  of  purulent  matter,  has  been  evidenced  in  various  instances. 

Lib.  cit.  p.  37.  2  P.  35.  3  P.  46,  47. 

rV  4  Practical  Treatise ,  p.  189,  and  following. 
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Dr.  Edmonstone1  quotes  a  narrative  of  the  casual  development  of  ophthalmia, 
in  an  English  ship  of  war  in  the  West  Indies.  This  ship,  the  Albemarle,  being 
off  the  coast  of  St.  Domingo,  met  a  slave-ship,  from  which  three  sailors  were 
taken  on  board.  These  had  inflamed  eyes,  and  when  interrogated  respecting 
the  disorder,  they  said  they  were  getting  well  from  a  most  painful  complaint, 
which  had  affected  nearly  all  the  persons  on  board  the  slave-ship.  On  the 
fourth  day  after  their  reception  two  sailors  of  the  Albemarle  were  affected  with 
inflammation  of  the  eyes ;  the  next  day,  several  more  were  seized ;  and  by  the 
seventh  morning  twenty-two  had  become  unfit  for  duty  from  this  cause.  The 
captain  now  adopted  the  expedient  of  separating  the  diseased  from  the  healthy, 
and  thus  stopped  the  progress  of  the  disorder. 

A  more  remarkable  example  has  happened  of  late  years,  on  board  a  French 
ship,  which  left  Africa  with  its  crew  and  cargo  quite  healthy,  and  free  from  all 
affections  of  the  eyes.  During  the  voyage  to  the  West  Indies,  and  fifteen  days 
after  leaving  the  coast  of  Africa,  a  severe  inflammation  of  the  eyes  broke  out 
amongst  them,  accompanied  by  puriform  discharge.  It  made  its  appearance 
first  among  the  slaves  and  then  extended  to  the  crew  ;  and  by  the  time  the 
'  ship  arrived  in  the  West  Indies,  there  was  barely  a  sufficient  number  of  indi¬ 
viduals  retaining  their  sight  to  work  the  ship  into  the  harbour.  Of  the  crew, 
who  were  in  number  twenty-two,  twelve  lost  their  sight;  five  lost  one  eye;  and 
four  had  opacities  of  the  cornea.  Of  one  hundred  and  sixty  negroes,  thirty-nine  . 
lost  their  sight  completely,  twelve  lost  one  eye  each,  and  fourteen  had  more  or 
less  considerable  opacities.2  Here  was  a  case  in  which  no  previous  contact 
with  infected  persons  could  be  traced;  yet  an  apparently  genuine  purulent  oph¬ 
thalmia  made  its  appearance,  and  spread  with  the  greatest  rapidity.  We  may 
fairly  conclude  that  the  vitiated  atmosphere  which  these  persons  breathed,  the 
depression  of  spirits,  the  bad  food,  and  the  want  of  attention  to  cleanliness, 
are  sufficient  to  account  for  it. 

In  the  limited  sense  to  which  I  have  now  adverted,  purulent  ophthalmia  may 
be  considered  contagious ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  an  active,  virulent,  or 
certain  poison;  and  still  less  that  it  is  a  specific  contagion  of  Egyptian,  African, 
or  Asiatic  origin.  The  term  Egyptian  is  improperly  applied  t^A  inasmuch  as 
the  disease  has  appeared  in  various  countries  without  any  su&polon  of  contagion 
derived  from  Egypt.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  had  osifild  in  this  country 
long  before  our  intercourse  with  Egypt.  Its  not  havi^j^ been  described  does 
not  prove  its  non-existence;  the  distinction  betw^&Jsmallpox  and  measles, 
and  between  the  latter  and  scarlet  fever,  is  not  of  ^fWNlate. 

In  practice,  it  is  the  safest  course  to  proce(^T^|^n  the  notion  of  the  com¬ 
plaint  being  contagious ;  and  acting  upon  iffiar^imtion,  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
the  same  sponges,  utensils,  or  linen,  or  any*3N»er  thing  capable  of  communicat¬ 
ing  the  disease  from  one  to  the  other,  ju&tlfcr  if  the  contagious  nature  were  de¬ 
cidedly  proved. 

Treatment  of  Purulent  Ophthafafcw)— The  violent  inflammation  which  fre¬ 
quently  accompanies  the  disease>^raWhe  consequent  serious  danger  of  the  organ, 
have  naturally  influenced  tlm  irfftyations  of  treatment,  which  have  been  founded 
too  much  on  this  partial  vi^v  qfihe  subject.  Antiphlogistic  measures,  although 
capable  of  removing  th^infennmatory  symptoms,  which  are  present  in  some 
instances,  cannot  remedjd&ie  affection  of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva,  which  is 
the  source  of  those  s^hptoms.  The  latter  object  must  be  accomplished  by 
other  means.  I^lTaJh consider  separately  the  violent  and  the  milder  forms  of 
the  complaint; ^sNfcfferent  therapeutic  principles  are  applicable  in  the  two  in¬ 
Treatm^if  Acute  Purulent  Ophthalmia. — Our  object  is  to  arrest  the  violent 
inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  to  prevent  its  extension  from  that  mem- 


V 


realise ,  &c.  p.  9. 


2  Guille,  Bibliothlque  Ophthalmologique ,  vol.  i. 
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brane  to  the  cornea.  Blood  should  be  taken  from  the  arm,  and  in  large  quan¬ 
tity,  so  as  either  to  influence  the  circulation  decidedly,  or  to  produce  syncope. 
More  benefit  will  be  derived  from  one  venesection  of  this  kind  than  from  the 
repetition  of  smaller  ones.  Bleeding  in  the  ordinary  quantity,  and  that  re¬ 
peatedly,  had  been  extensively  employed  in  the  British  army  without  any  de¬ 
cided  benefit,  when  the  increased  prevalence  of  the  disorder,  together  with  its 
violent  nature  and  destructive  consequences,  rendered  it  necessary  to  adopt 
measures  of  greater  efficacy.  General  depletion  was  now  employed  much  more 
freely,  and  with  corresponding  advantage.  It  was  resorted  to  in  the  early  stage 
of  the  disease,  and  the  quantity  was  regulated  by  the  effects  produced  on  the 
system.  “The  diminished  vascularity,”  says  Dr.  Vetch,  “is  the  first  effect 
which  ensues,  and  before  the  end  of  the  operation  the  eye  will  often  become 
nearly  of  its  natural  appearance.  The  cessation  of  all  uneasiness  should  be  the 
sine  qua  non  of  stopping  the  flow  of  blood.  This,  in  a  robust  man,  will  often 
not  be  obtained  until  thirty  or  forty  ounces  have  been  taken  away ;  and  in  a 
few  deliquium  will  take  place  before  this  is  effected ;  one  or  other  of  these 
effects  should  always  be  procured.”  If,  which  rarely  happened,  the  disease  as¬ 
sumed  its  violent  form  in  spite  of  this  treatment,  the  same  means  were  repeated. 
In  this  state,  fifty  or  sixty  ounces  must  be  taken  away  to  relieve  the  pain,  or 
bring  on  syncope;  “but  we  can  always  rely  with  certainty  on  the  benefit  which 
will  ensue  when  either  of  these  effects  is  produced.  In  every  case  where  such 
practice  is  employed,  however  violent  the  tendency  of  the  disease  may  be,  its 
destructive  termination  will  infallibly  be  prevented,  and  with  much  less  expense 
to  the  patient,  than  by  smaller  and  more  frequent  bleedings.”1 

Dr.  Vetch  observes  farther,  that  this  plan  of  free  depletion  had  a  remark¬ 
able  influence  over  the  symptoms  of  the  second  stage.  “The  palpebrae  were 
no  longer  subject  to  the  same  degree  of  eversion,  the  quantity  of  pus  was  di¬ 
minished,  and  in  no  case  did  granulation  become  a  troublesome  symptom.  The 
swelling  of  the  conjunctiva  was  less  vascular,  and  appeared  like  watery  vesica¬ 
tion  ;  the  attacks  of  pain  were  shortened,  and  less  regular  in  their  recurrence.” 
Besides,  therefore,  the  actual  reduction  of  the  numbers  in  wdiich  the  disease 
advanced  to  the  second  stage,  the  symptoms  were  also  rem^r$(|  less  violent  by 
the  early  adoption  of  the  treatment  recommended.  This^ft^tice,  wrhich  has  so 
fully  met  the  exigency  of  the  case,  has  not,  perhaps,  fof^fcrdecision  and  efficacy, 
a  parallel  in  the  practice  of  medicine ;  and  every  A^Son  who  has  seen  it  em¬ 
ployed,  is  sufficiently  convinced  of  its  propriety^Qt  those  who  have  experi¬ 
enced  the  mortification  of  seeing  every  other^gu^^  unequal  to  combat  the  dis¬ 
ease,  are  best  able  to  express  a  just  sense  oi(Tt|  benefits.3 

Bust,  who,  like  Dr.  Vetch,  had  sol^kuMnr  his  patients,  a  circumstance 
that  must  be  borne  in  mind  when  the  jtffrohnt  of  depletion  is  considered,  found 
it  necessary  to  take  two  or  three  pounds  6f  blood,  in  order  to  produce  the  requi¬ 
site  effect.  He  also  insists  on  the  importance  of  resorting  to  this  active  treat¬ 
ment  as  early  as  possible.3  ]\feELf}ER4  observes  to  the  same  effect,  that  the 
quantity  of  blood  to  be  draw^Nowst  be  determined  by  individual  circumstances; 
that  pain,  so  far  as  it  dengi^Ia^imply  on  inflammation,  should  be  removed;  and 
that  vascular  turgescen^dfthe  eye  and  lids  should  be  visibly  reduced ;  that 
these  objects  may  be.  accomplished  in  one  individual  by  taking  a  pint,  while  in 
others  it  may  be  mMj^ary  to  take  two  or  three  pints,  or  even  more.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  the  venesection ;  and  if  the  symptoms  continu?  urgent, 

it  should  be  4qn%Vithout  delay. 

Bust5  sM^rfavourably  of  temporal  arteriotomy,  which  was  performed  with 


8fc.  p.  100,  101. 

! e(ft/ptische  Augenentzundung ,  p.  212,  216. 


^i^fahrungssatze,  p.  122. 


2  Lib.  tit .  p.  104,  105. 
6  Lib.  tit.  p.  213. 
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the  most  advantageous  results  more  than  a  hundred  times  during  the  epidemic 
in  Mentz.  I  agree  with  Waltiier1  in  the  opinion  that  venesection  will  do  all 
the  good  that  loss  of  blood  can  accomplish ;  and  I  consider  it  preferable  to  arterio- 
tomy  for  obvious  reasons.  In  the  practice  of  Dr.  Vetch,3  “the  blood  was 
sometimes  taken  from  the  jugular  vein  and  temporal  arteries,  without  any  su¬ 
perior  advantage.  From  the  great  ease  with  which  the  quantity  of  blood  can 
always  be  obtained  from  the  veins  of  the  arm  in  a  given  time,  they  were  gene¬ 
rally  resorted  to.” 

After  venesection,  cupping  from  the  temple  and  leeching  may  be  employed. 
In  a  severe  case,  after  bleeding  the  patient  largely  from  the  arm,  apply  twenty 
or  thirty  leeches  round  the  eye,  and  repeat  them  quickly. 

Scarifications,  whether  superficial  or  deeper,  are  objectionable,  as  in  all  cases 
of  acute  ophthalmia.  The  wounds  thus  inflicted  increase  the  local  irritation  ; 
and  the  quantity  of  blood  furnished  by  them  is  too  inconsiderable  to  compensate 
this  disadvantage. 

Walther  recommends  very  strongly  the  practice  of  cutting  out  a  large  piece 
of  the  swollen  conjunctiva,  either  from  the  eyelid  or  the  globe,  after  general 
bleeding.3  Several  drachms  of  blood  will  flow  from  such  an  incision  with  great 
relief  of  the  local  symptoms.  He  recommends  the  removal  of  as  large  a  piece 
as  can  conveniently  be  cut  out,  observing,  that  although  such  a  wound  is  large 
when  first  made,  it  appears  as  a  mere  line  after  the  inflammatory  tumefaction  of 
the  membrane  has  subsided.4  He  equally  approves  of  this  proceeding  in  the 
subsequent  stages  of  the  complaint. 

Active  purgatives  in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards  milder  aperients,  with 
reduced  diet  and  rest,  must  accompany  the  measures  just  described.  After 
general  depletion,  the  tartrate  of  antimony  may  be  administered  with  advan¬ 
tage  in  nauseating  doses ;  and  mercury  may  be  given  for  two  or  three  days,  as 
we  administer  it  in  other  inflammations  after  bleeding,  to  quiet  that  disturbance 
of  the  capillaries  which  might  lead  to  effusion.  Calomel  alone,  or  combined 
with  opium,  in  small  doses,  every  four  or  six  hours,  will  answer  the  purpose. 

After  depletion,  blisters  may  be  applied  to  the  nape;  and  >h|  blistered  sur¬ 
face  may  be  dressed  with  savine  cerate.  . . 

The  active  antiphlogistic  treatment,  and  particularly  tli0large  and  repeated 
bleedings,  which  have  just  been  spoken  of,  have  been  erarM&yed  in  army  practice, 
where  the  patients  are  generally  in  the  vigour  of  lifevhebust  and  in  high  con¬ 
dition.  Such  means  are  not  necessary,  nor  wouh^^ey  be  admissible  in  the 
less  vigorous,  or  even  sometimes  enfeebled  suWr^win  whom  the  complaint  may 
be  seen  in  civil  life.  In  the  early  period,  o\$e  disease,  before  chemosis  has 
occurred,  the  cornea  being  clear,  moderatejfctiphlogistic  treatment  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  check  the  inflammation,  and  preigjt  danger  to  the  eye.  According  to 
the  age  and  strength  of  the  patient,  njfi£L  the  state  of  the  circulation,  blood  may 
be  taken,  either  by  venesection,  oifW^ cupping  or  leeches ;  aperients,  antimo- 
nials  carried  to  the  extent  of  nauseating,  and  a  short  use  of  mercury  may  be 
added.  If  the  conjunctiva  lusN%cgun  to  swell,  and  danger  to  the  cornea  is  ap¬ 
prehended,  especially  in  a^joui%  and  strong  subject,  it  will  be  necessary  to  pro- 


2  Lib.  cit.  p.  102. 

^JQg  is  advised  by  Scaupa  in  cases  of  chemosis  generally,  with 


1  Lib.  cit .  p.  124. 

3  An  analogous  pi 

the  view  of  letting  o^t^lTat  supposed  effusion  of  blood  under  the  conjunctiva,  which  he 
regards  as  the  cau^^Jthe  chemosis.  The  operation  “consists  in  the  circular  excision  of 
the  projectinff^WWhi  of  the  conjunctiva  with  the  curved  scissors,  at  the  part  where  the 
cornea  and  scSQfcJhja  unite ;  by  means  of  which,  not  only  the  whole  of  the  blood  which  is 
extravasateA  unher  the  conjunctiva  is  discharged,  and  with  immediate  relief  to  the  patient, 
hut  al^y4fcAwhich,  notwithstanding  the  abundant  general  evacuations  of  blood,  might 
stilhgre^HJ-  rnstend  the  vessels  of  this  membrane.”  Mr.  Briggs’s  Translation ,  p.  148. 

'  126-130. 
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ceed  more  actively.  If  chemosis  has  been  established,  and  an  unfavourable 
change  has  already  occurred  in  the  cornea,  extensive  depletion  would  only 
weaken  the  patient,  without  chance  of  corresponding  advantage. 

Local  Applications. — From  the  well  known  efficacy  of  cold  in  reducing  vascu¬ 
lar  action,  and  consequently  lessening  effusion  and  swelling,  applications  of  this 
kind  maybe  expected  to  prove  most  advantageous  in  purulent  ophthalmia;  and 
that  they  arq  so  is  proved  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  those  who  have 
treated  the  complaint  most  extensively.  I  believe,  with  Rust1  and  Mueller,2 
that  nothing  answers  the  purpose  better  than  cold  spring  or  river  water,  with 
which  the  eyes  may  be  frequently  cleansed ;  it  may  be  used,  too,  if  it  is  found 
comfortable,  more  or  less  constantly  as  a  lotion,  by  means  of  light  linen  rags 
dipped  in  it,  and  frequently  renewed;  they  should  cover  the  forehead  as  well  as 
the  eyes.  Mueller,  too,  employed  with  advantage,  in  the  very  commence¬ 
ment  of  active  inflammation,  water  rendered  still  colder  by  putting  pieces  of 
ice  into  it.  A  fresh  portion  of  water  should  be  used  for  each  cleansing  of  the 
eyes. 

Walther3  also  extols  highly7'  the  beneficial  effects  of  cold  water.  “  In  the 
severer  forms  of  the  disease,  we  apply  cloths  dipped  in  cold  water,  not  only  to 
the  eyes  and  forehead,  but  also  to  the  entire  head.  This  plan  is  continued  in 
some  cases  from  fourteen  to  twenty-one  days,  with  the  best  result ;  with  great 
alleviation  of  the  pain,  rapid  subsidence  of  the  swelling,  and  diminution  of  the 
puriform  discharge.”  In  several  obstinate  cases,  I  have  had  cold  water  poured 
over  the  head  once  or  twice  a  day,  with  good  effect.  “  The  cold  douche  has 
also  been  used  in  some  instances  with  surprising  benefit.”  Dr.  Gericke,  who  had 
the  charge  of  an  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  gives  the  following  account:  “  The  cold 
douche  was  resorted  to  in  conjunction  with  powerful  antiphlogistic  means.  It 
was  used  in  all  cases  attended  with  chemosis,  and  it  never  failed  to  give  imme¬ 
diate  relief.  When  the  affection  was  obstinate,  it  was  often  repeated.  The 
patient  was  seated  in  a  bathing-tub  half  full  of  warm  or  cold  water ;  perhaps 
the  former  is  preferable.  Cold  water  was  then  poured  over  the  head  from  a 
height  of  five  feet ;  it  produced  a  great  shock.  The  douche  was  repeated  three 
or  four  times ;  the  patient  was  then  put  to  bed  ;  consid<ma(6T^perspiration  en¬ 
sued,  with  relief  from  pain.”  Cold  affusion  was  resorte^to  with  considerable 
success,  by  Mr.  Peach,4  when  the  ophthalmia  prevadp^i  the  second  battalion 
of  the  52d.  “  In  some  cases  where,  after  the  vejjjG^ee  use  of  the  lancet,  the 

patients  felt  hot  and  restless,  and  in  a  very  fete\aies  where  these  symptoms 
occurred  in  the  first  instance,  the  usual  bendjfe0pulted  from  its  employment.” 

Warm  fluids,  fomentations,  poultices,  anps^eta,  increase  the  heat,  and  thus 
augment  the  vascular  disturbance.  Whfc,  under  the  continued  progress  of  the 
inflammation,  the  application  of  cold  tfgbmes  painful,  the  water  may  be  used 
tepid  for  cleansing  the  eye.  Unless^tlmre  should  be  spasm  of  the  lids,  warm 
fomentations  should  not  be  empla^Cf  though  I  have  known  instances  in  which 
patients  have  found  them  agrg^Xbfl.  If  the  continuation  of  cold  cannot  be 
borne,  let  local  means  be  hl^Vsside,  except  for  ablution ;  it  is  not  absolutely 
indispensable  to  keep  tlm*a^tfed  organ  constantly  covered  with  wash  or  fomen¬ 
tations.  (l 

The  free  use  of  mercury  is  recommended  by  Rust,5  when  the  inflammation 
is  advancing  in  active  antiphlogistic  treatment.  My  experience  corre¬ 

sponds  with  tha^G/VETCH6  and  Walther,7  who  have  seen  salivation  produced 
in  many  instances  without  the  smallest  advantage.  I  have  already  recommended 
the  use  of  mWmel,  for  a  limited  period,  in  order  to  prevent  effusion  of  lymph. 


\p.  211. 
p.  130-133. 
rfyb.  cit.  p.  219. 


2  Lib.  cit.  p.  128-130. 

4  Dr.  Vetch.  Account ,  §c.  p.  115. 
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The  means  before  recommended  must  be  continued  and  repeated  till  the  bright 
redness  of  the  conjunctiva  and  its  tumefaction  are  lessened,  and  till  the  pain  is 
gone. 

The  membrane  will  now  be  paler,  with  a  relaxed  and  flabby  appearance,  the 
discharge  still  continuing  abundant ;  we  must  alter  the  plan  of  treatment,  and 
use  astringents,  allowing  better  diet,  and  perhaps  tonic  medicine.  By  the  judi¬ 
cious  employment  of  such  means,  after  the  violent  inflammation  has  been  sub¬ 
dued,  we  shall  remove  that  diseased  condition  of  the  conjunctiva  which  causes 
so  much  inconvenience  to  the  patient,  so  much  trouble  and  perplexity  to  the 
practitioner.  Of  astringents,  the  solution  of  alum  comes  the  first  in  order, 
being  employed  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  infant.  The  oxymuriate  of  mercury 
may  be  used  (gr.  j — ii  ad  %]).  Mueller1  particularly  recommends  two 
formulae;  1st,  one,  two,  or  three  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  in  an  ounce  of  water; 
2dly,  two  or  three  grains  of  acetate  of  copper  in  the  same  quantity. 

The  preceding  milder  applications  may  be  followed  by  solutions  of  the  nitrate 
of  silver,  or  sulphate  of  copper  (gr.  ij — vj  ad  gj),  or  the  undiluted  liquor 
plumbi.  Of  these  fluids,  one,  two,  or  three  drops  should  be  carefully  intro¬ 
duced  between  the  lids,  once  or  oftener  in  the  day,  the  eye  being  still  occa¬ 
sionally  cleansed  and  bathed  with  the  alum  lotion.  The  citrine,  or  red  preci¬ 
pitate  ointment,  may  be  applied  to  the  edge  of  the  lids  at  night. 

Mr.  Briggs2  has  found  the  oleum  terebinthinae  to  be  the  most  effectual  means 
of  checking  the  profuse  discharge  in  purulent  ophthalmia.  He  introduces  “  a 
minute  quantity  of  it,  proportioned  to  the  age  and  sensibility  of  the  patient,  on 
the  point  of  a  camel-hair  pencil  between  the  eyelids  every  morning,  the  eye 
being  immediately  afterwards  immersed  or  bathed  freely  with  cold  water  and  a 
sponge,  until  the  uneasiness  and  sense  of  heat  which  it  produces  in  the  eye  and 
surrounding  parts  are  allayed,  which  usually  continue  for  some  minutes.” 

We  must  carefully  observe  the  effects  of  astringents  in  the  first  instance ; 
they  cause  more  or  less  pain,  which  goes  off,  leaving  the  eye  relieved  and 
stronger.  But  if  the  pain  should  continue,  and  the  redness  be  increased,  we 
must  leave  them  off  and  return  to  the  antiphlogistic  means  ;  for^the  same  rea¬ 
son  we  must  suspend  them  at  any  period,  if  relapse  of  inflafrAation  should 
occur.  * 

Better  diet,  exposure  of  the  organ  to  light,  as  much  apAOvill  bear,  and  ex¬ 
ercise  in  the  open  air,  may  be  combined  with  this  duCtae  of  local  measures. 
Confinement  to  the  house  does  not  seem  advantageo^(aJany  period  of  the  com¬ 
plaint,  while  free  exposure  of  the  inflamed  eye  tqT^m  air,  and  even  exercise, 
instead  of  being  hurtful,  as  patients  and  thei/TrM$s  suppose,  have  generally 
been  found  decidedly  beneficial.  Dr.  VETCg  re-^even  disposed  to  recommend 
the  trial  of  a  journey,  in  the  commencemepiCM  the  disease,  if  the  eye  be  freely 
exposed  to  the  air,  and  the  weather  favourable.  He  says  that  when  the  second 
stage  has  commenced  with  chemosis  ajmjpurulent  secretion,  he  has  never  seen 
any  but  the  best  effects  from  chang^w^lace.  “  Soldiers,  who  have  commenced 
a  march  with  the  disease  complf^^^ormed,  though  exposed  to  heat,  dust,  and 
fatigue,  and  not  abstaining  ev^^rom  intoxication,  are  invariably  better  at  the 
end  of  the  journey  than  wttmmfcney  set  out.  The  instances  of  this  fact,  which 
I  could  adduce  from  my  D\nTObservation,  are  innumerable  ;  and  I  am  informed 
by  Mr.  Murray,  surg^Mp  to  the  forces,  that  so  strongly  did  he  observe  the 
beneficial  effects  of  cxjppsure  to  the  air,  when  a  great  number  of  men,  affected 
with  the  diseas^jOb  sent  under  his  care  to  the  interior  of  Sicily,  that  he^was 
induced  to  m^^jOtnem  from  one  place  to  another,  with  a  view  solely  to  the 
good  effects  whmn  he  saw  to  result  from  it.”3 


1  Erjati^^gs^atze,  p.  143. 

3  Treatise ,  p.  208. 


2  Note  to  his  translation  of  Scarpa,  p.  170. 
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If  the  patient  is  weakened,  we  allow  a  good  diet,  with  stimuli,  and  we  may 
have  recourse  to  hark,  cascarilla,  and  the  mineral  acids.  In  the  irritable  state, 
which  remains  after  considerable  depletion,  with  the  eye  suffused  and  intolerant 
of  light,  with  considerable  pain  not  referable  to  inflammation,  and  often  periodi¬ 
cal,  Mueller1 2  employed  the  remedy  first  mentioned  in  substance,  repeating  it 
at  short  intervals ;  he  used  it  generally  in  the  treatment  of  the  contagious 
ophthalmia,  after  depletion,  if  there  was  no  decided  contraindication.  Im¬ 
proved  diet  should  be  combined  with  the  bark. 

The  internal  use  of  opium  has  been  resorted  to  as  a  remedy  for  pain,  and  it 
may  sometimes  be  used  with  advantage  after  depletion,  either  alone  or  in  the 
combination  of  Dovers  powder.  Some  have  considered  its  local  use  advanta¬ 
geous  before  proceeding  to  astringents,  or  when  they  cannot  be  borne.  The  forms 
employed  have  been  the  aqueous  solution  as  a  collyrium )  vinum  opii  dropped 
into  the  eye )  and  the  substance  alone,  or  combined  with  mercurial  ointment, 
rubbed  over  the  brow. 

Spreading  ulceration  of  the  cornea,  attended  with  debility,  will  require  a 
decided  tonic  and  stimulating  treatment ;  that  is,  good  diet  with  porter,  or  wine, 
bark,  or  the  sulphate  of  quinia,  and  local  astringents. 

In  that  peculiar  kind  of  ulceration,  where  there  is  a  deep  groove  in  the  mar¬ 
gin  of  the  cornea,  after  stopping  the  inflammation,  raise  the  general  powers  by 
good  diet  and  tonics,  and  leave  the  ulcer  to  nature.  The  very  diligent  use  of 
astringents  and  stimuli,  particularly  the  stronger  ones,  often  does  mischief. 
The  most  rapid  recoveries  I  have  seen  in  extensive  ulcers  of  this  kind,  have 
been  where  no  local  means  but  simple  tepid  ablutions  have  been  employed. 

In  that  ectropium  of  the  lower  lid,  which  remains  after  the  inflammation  is 
gone,  and  presents  a  large  red  fleshy  mass,  without  much  sensibility,  the  nitrate 
of  silver  in  substance  may  be  freely  used.  A  few  applications  of  it  soon  remove 
the  swelling  and  restore  the  lid  to  its  natural  position. 

There  are,  in  short,  two  points  for  us  to  bear  in  mind  in  treating  acute 
purulent  ophthalmia ;  first,  to  check  inflammation  by  antiphlogistic  means, 
and  then  to  employ  astringents.  If  we  proceed  on  this  plan,  fae  shall  prevent 
that  chronic  thickening  and  granulation  which  are  so  o^s€na|e  and  trouble¬ 
some. 

The  free  use  of  powerful  astringents,  such  as  the^hjjpnate  of  copper,  the 
diacetate  of  lead,  and  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  oO&^er,  or  an  ointment  con¬ 
taining  the  same  substance,  has  been  recommen^diiJin  the  commencement  of 
purulent  inflammation,  to  cut  short  the  comp^um?  The  remedies  thus  em¬ 
ployed  come  into  contact  with  the  very  sea/oftctligease,  and  act  directly  on  the 
vessels,  which  are  in  a  state  of  disturbance:  lienee  we  derive  a  rational  explana¬ 
tion  of  their  beneficial  operation  when  disorder  is  confined  to  the  mucous 
lining  of  the  palpebrae,  or  in  its  first^egTee  of  extension  to  the  conjunctiva  of 
the  globe. 

I  have  already  quoted  (p.  24t>S^e  experience  of  Mr.  Melin  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  # 

Very  strong  testimonvjnQvour  of  the  astringent  plan  of  treatment  in  ordi¬ 
nary  purulent  ophthalmias  given  by  Dr.  O’Halloran,3  who  had  enjoyed  ample 
opportunities  of  obsemn^he  disease,  as  an  army  surgeon,  for  many  years  and 
in  various  climates.  had  become  dissatisfied  with  the  antiphlogistic  treat¬ 

ment,  from  havindQjDund  it  frequently  either  insufficient  or  injurious,  and  was 
hence  led  to  rf&3Qkringents,  not  only  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  but  when 
the  f)urulen^^^harge  and  chemosis  were  fully  established.  He  employed  the 

1  Lib.cjA p.  137-141. 

2  Pfoymcub Remarks  on  Acute  and  Chronic  Ophthalmia,  and  on  Remittent  Fever  ;  London, 
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sulphate  of  copper  in  substance,  rubbing  with  it  the  inner  surface  of  the  eyelids 
after  everting  them,  or  he  dropped  into  the  eye  the  ten-grain  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver ;  and  generally  used  one  or  the  other  once  a  day.  He  gave  purgatives 
and  applied  fomentations.  If  the  symptoms  indicated  that  the  internal  parts  of 
the  organ  were  affected,  he  directed  the  application  of  leeches.  After  mention¬ 
ing  a  case  treated  successfully  with  the  sulphate  of  copper  and  the  caustic  solu¬ 
tion,  he  adds :  “  The  foregoing  case,  with  some  hundreds  on  record,  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties,  show  with  what  efficacy  and  safety  blue-stone  may  be  applied 
to  the  eyes  when  under  disease ;  its  effects  in  removing  the  affection  of  the  parts 
and  allaying  the  irritation  are  remarkable.  I  can  safely  say,  that  abstraction  of 
blood  will  be  rarely  necessary  in  this  disease,  if  the  plan  recommended  be  strictly 
attended  to ;  and  I  moreover  am  of  opinion  that,  if  any  inquiry  be  instituted 
amongst  the  army  surgeons,  it  will  be  found  that  those  who  used  the  greatest 
depletion  were  the  least  successful  practitioners,  and  that  sloughing,  ulcers,  &c., 
more  frequently  succeeded  the  evacuating  plan,  than  when  the  patient  was  partly 
left  to  nature.” 


[Our  views  with  regard  to  the  detraction  of  blood  in  purulent  ophthalmia, 
coincide  entirely  with  those  of  Mr.  Lawrence  ;  but  our  experience  leads  us  to 
ascribe  greater  remedial  powers  to  the  nitrate  of  silver  than  is  done  by  him,  and 
also  to  employ  it  earlier  and  of  greater  strength.  We  resort  to  it  at  once,  if 
there  be  no  great  heat  and  pain  in  the  eyes,  with  inflammatory  excitement  in 
the  system;  and  if  these  symptoms  be  present,  we  only  delay  the  application 
until  they  are  abated  by  free  venesection ;  and  we  afterwards  continue  its  em¬ 
ployment,  conjointly  with  topical  depletion,  purgatives,  diaphoretics,  counter- 
irritants,  &c.  We  graduate  the  strength  of  the  solution  to  the  profuseness  of 
the  purulent  discharge;  when  the  latter  is  great,  using  a  solution  of  from  thirty 
to  forty  grains  of  the  salt  to  one  ounce  of  distilled  water.  Generally,  however, 
a  solution  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  grains  to  the  ounce  will  be  sufficient,  and  its 
strength  must  be  diminished  as  the  discharge  abates;  for  patients  who  have 
used  the  strongest  solution  when  the  disease  is  at  its  height,  will  experience 
severe  pain  from  a  far  weaker  one,  even  of  four  grains  to  the  ounce,  at  an  ad¬ 
vanced  stage  of  convalescence.  We  apply  this  solution  but  pn^feia  day,  and 
then  only  two  or  three  drops  at  a  time,  which  is  to  be  droppedA^tne  eye  from 
a  quill  or  glass  tube.  Either  of  these  may  be  introduced  inteMfe  solution  so  as 
to  allow  the  requisite  quantity  to  pass  into  the  tube,  the uCVr  end  of  which  is 
then  to  be  closed  with  the  forefinger,  and  the  lids  bein^sqjarated,  and  the  tube 
held  over  the  eye,  the  finger  is  to  be  raised  when  ih^jfeid  will  flow  out.  By 
this  means  the  application  may  be  best  made  fto jtKe  eye,  and  the  quantity 
may  be  most  accurately  graduated.  To  cleanfe  tlTe  eye  we  ordinarily  employ 
pure  water,  or  a  collyrium  consisting  of  one.  grain  of  corrosive  sublimate  in 
six  or  eight  ounces  of  water ;  its  temperature  to  be  regulated  by  the  feelings  of 
the  patient. 

We  attach  much  importance  alsowi (ptlw  use  of  mustard  pediluvia  at  night, 
with  a  full  dose  of  Dover’s  powdeiNNTnese  means  tend  greatly  to  the  comfort 
of  the  patient,  by  abating  the  paiCk;iving  a  good  night’s  rest,  whilst,  by  deter¬ 
mining  to  the  extremities  and\^ace,  they  act  as  revulsives.] 

The  treatment  propos^i5y  Mr.  Tyrrell,  of  incisions  through  the  chemosed 
conjunctiva,  and  fir^ty&^ployed  by  him  in  acute  gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia,  is 
equally  applicable  common  purulent  form  of  the  complaint.  It  is  fully 

described  in  the  na^ chapter,  at  the  end  of  the  first  section. 

Treatment  o£^Purulent  Ophthalmia  in  its  Milder  Form. — If  inflammation, 
although  no^^isfderable,  should  have  occurred  in  the  conjunctiva  oculi,  or  if 
we  think  Ate  occurrence  probable,  it  will  be  proper  to  employ  moderate  anti- 
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phlogistic  treatment,  such  as  abstraction  of  blood  by  cupping  or  leeches,  cold 
washes,  regulated  diet,  and  aperients.  When  active  disturbance  is  subdued  by 
these  means,  the  local  use  of  astringents  to  the  diseased  palpebral  linings  is 
necessary,  and  must  be  continued  until  the  morbid  change  already  described 
shall  have  been  completely  removed.  The  solutions  of  alum,  sulphate  of 
copper,  and  nitrate  of  silver,  at  first  in  a  weak  form,  and  gradually  increased 
in  strength  if  necessary,  dropped  into  the  eye  once  or  twice  a  day,  and  the  red 
precipitate  or  citrine  ointments  to  the  ciliary  margins,  are  the  best  remedies  for 
this  purpose.  The  liquor  plumbi  diacetatis,  undiluted,  may  be  used,  if  the 
complaint  should  be  tedious,  and  a  stronger  astringent  be  consequently  required. 
Confinement  within  doors  is  not  necessary ;  on  the  contrary,  exercise  in  the 
open  air,  and  exposure  of  the  eyes  to  it  for  some  hours  in  the  day,  particularly 
in  warm  or  mild  weather,  is  decidedly  advantageous.  The  protection  of  a  shade 
must  be  used,  if  the  light  should  be  too  powerful.  The  army  surgeons  have 
found  that  this  inflammation,  even  in  its  more  active  form,  instead  of  being 
aggravated,  has  been  decidedly  checked  by  free  exposure  to  the  air ;  and  thus 
that  patients  have  been  much  better  after  marches,  even  in  bad  weather. 

Mueller  strongly  recommends,  from  long  experience,  mercurial  applications 
in  the  form  of  ointment,  which  I  have  not  seen  employed.  These  are  the 
hydrargyrum  oxydulatum  nigrum,1  which  seems  to  be  a  mild  dark  gray  or 
blackish  oxide  of  mercury,  in  the  proportion  of  four  or  six  grains  to  one  drachm 
of  lard  ;  the  white  precipitate,3  in  the  proportion  of  seven  or  eight  grains  to  the 
drachm  •  or  the  red  precipitate.  These  ointments  are  to  be  smeared  over  the 
diseased  surface  once  or  twice  daily.  If  the  eye  does  not  bear  their  application 
in  that  manner,  we  are  advised  to  rub  the  former,  sometimes  with  the  addition 
of  opium,  into  the  eyebrow,  forehead,  or  cheek ;  or  to  apply  over  the  lids  a 
piece  of  linen  thickly  spread  with  it.3 

As  the  complaint  is  now  strictly  local,  the  above-described  topical  measures 
are  the  best  calculated  to  remedy  it.  That  Mueller4  should  have  found 
blisters,  issues,  and  setons  unavailing,  need  not  surprise  us. 

Treatment  of  the  Diseased  Palpebral  Conjunctiva  in  tbs^Chronic  State. — 

When  purulent  oph&^knm  has  been  ne- 
I'ig-  glected  or  inefficienjtJ®^  eated^  and  when  the 

eye  has  conseqi^ffiy  been  repeatedly  in¬ 
flamed,  the 
roughly  alt 
be  surpm1 
indeed  iJ 
stah 


fwral  linings  become  tho- 
structure,  and  we  cannot 
hat  it  should  be  difficult,  and 
llypossible,  to  restore  their  healthy 
^O'or  this  purpose,  the  use  of  local 
©  still  more  active  than  those  already 
cified,  has  been  recommended.  This  con- 
^ion  of  the  parts  has  been  called  by  English 
Writers,  the  granulated  state  of  the  eyelids. 
[Fig.  86.]  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe 
that  this  phrase,  and  the  term  granulations, 
which  are  so  frequently  employed  in  the  ac¬ 
count  of  purulent  ophthalmia,  merely  denote 
the  external  resemblance  of  the  morbid 
structure  to  the  surface  of  a  healing  ulcer, 
without  indicating  any  affinity  in  origin  and 
,  nature. 

A  vmV  important  effect  produced  by  this  state  of  the  lids  is  vascularity  and 
opafcjjf^oij  the  cornea.  The  mechanical  friction  of  the  granulations  on  the 

2  Ibid.  p.  42.  »  Ibid.  p.  52.  4  Ibid.  p.  G3. 
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surface  of  the  cornea  causes  its  vessels  to  be  enlarged,  so  that  the  texture  of 
its  conjunctival  layer  is  loosened  and  thickened;  hence  haziness,  a  nebulous 
state,  or  more  considerable  opacity  is  produced.  This  change  must  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  effects  of  active  inflammation.  In  the  present  instance,  the 
following  is  the  order  of  events:  1.  Disease  of  the  palpebral  lining;  2.  Acute 
inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva;  3.  Full  development  of  the  granular  surface, 
with  thickening  and  hardening  of  the  membrane;  4.  Vascularity  and  opacity 


of  the  cornea. 

The  morbid  change  is  frequently  confined  to  the  upper  half  of  the  cornea ; 
that  is,  to  the  portion  over  which  the  rough  surface  of  the  upper  eyelid  moves ; 
while  the  lower  half  remains  transparent.  Granulations  are  hardly  developed 
on  the  narrower  surface  of  the  lower  lid,  which  has  a  much  less  range  of  motion 
than  the  upper.  Hence  the  lower  part  of  the  cornea  escapes  the  irritation, 
which  affects  the  upper  so  injuriously.  The  vascularity  may  proceed  to  the 
extent  of  covering  the  cornea  with  a  network  of  red  vessels;  and  its  mucous 
covering  may  be  so  loosened  and  thickened  as  to  exhibit  the  state,  technically 
called  'pannusy  in  which  the  boundary  of  the  cornea  can  hardly  be  seen. 

With  these  changes  may  be  combined  the  results  of  severe  inflammation ; 
viz.,  leucoma,  synechia  anterior,  prolapsus  iridis,  staphyloma,  amblyopia. 
Sometimes  there  is  active  inflammation  of  the  membrane,  with  blennorrhoea ; 
for  the  eye  is  weak  and  irritable,  and  subject  to  relapse  of  inflammation  from 
slight  causes. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  remove  inflammation  by  suitable  means.  The 
eye  should  be  protected  from  external  excitement  without  constantly  covering 
it,  and  certainly  without  confining  the  patient  to  the  house,  which  would  be 
decidedly  prejudicial. 

Excision  of  the  granulations,  either  by  knife  or  scissors,  was  practised  at 
one  time ;  and  a  dispute  arose  which  method  deserved  the  preference.  This 
was  terminated  by  the  entire  abandonment  of  the  proceeding,  which  had  been 
found  injurious. 

Walther,1  however,  still  advocates  the  plan  of  excision  as  the  most  effectual 
means  for  removing  the  preternatural  growth  of  the  conjunctiva,  ,ta\which  pur¬ 
pose  he  has  found  caustics  inefficient.  He  observes  that  the  jjfcfouimtions  will 
he  reproduced,  and  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  repeat  theV^eration,  which 
causes  no  local  excitement,  so  that  it  may  be  speedily  followed  by  the  use  of 
astringents  or  escharotics.  vC/ 

Supposing  the  eye  to  be  free  from  irritation,  and/wm^  disease  thus  reduced 
within  its  original  boundaries,  we  may  try,  even  /Ji?N™se  chronic  cases,  the  as¬ 
tringents  already  specified,  such  as  the  solutiqjnsV£'alum,  nitrate  of  silver,  or 
bichloride  of  mercury.  The  liquor  plumbi  dpi&tatis  undiluted,  and  the  citrine 
or  red  precipitate  ointments  to  the  ciliary  margins,  are  among  the  most  service¬ 
able  local  remedies.  .0 

If  these  means  should  not  be  suffimJam  the  use  of  escharotics  has  been  re¬ 
commended.  In  resorting  to  thensXj&liould  always  bear  in  mind  the  power- 

- — delicate  organization  of  the  part  to  which 

begin  with  the  weaker,  and  proceed  to  the 


ful  action  of  such  substances,  anc| 
they  are  to  be  applied.  We 


stronger  applications.  To  DreVtfnt  their  injurious  action  on  the  healthy  con¬ 
junctiva,  we  should  takd^Mje  that  they  touch  only  the  diseased  part.  We 
should  therefore  evert  lids,  and  keep  them  everted  until  the  effect  of  the 
application  is  prodm^^  The  surface,  when  thus  exposed,  may  be  freed  from 
moisture  before  ti^^bhai;otic  is  applied ;  when  its  action  is  over,  the  membrane 
should  be  careful  ^washed,  to  remove  any  remaining  portion  of  the  application, 
before  the  litklfcirestored  to  its  natural  position.  The  smearing  with  oil,  which 


Lib.  cit.  p.  128,  129. 
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has  been  adopted  for  the  same  purpose,  is  not  more  efficacious  than  ablution  with 
a  soft  sponge  and  simple  water.  The  substance  may  be  applied  in  solution,  in 
powder,  or  in  substance;  the  first  and  last  forms  are  the  best.  Change  of  appli¬ 
cation  is  often  advantageous. 

The  acetate  of  copper  in  concentrated  solution,  or  in  powder,  is  one  of  the 
weaker  means.  The  sulphate  of  copper  has  been  used  in  powder,  and  in  sub¬ 
stance ;  in  the  latter  form  it  is  one  of  the  best  remedies  of  this  kind.  The 
whole  of  the  granulated  surface  should  be  gently  rubbed  until  it  assumes  a 
dirty  bluish  tinge  ;  after  waiting  a  minute  or  two,  the  lid  should  be  carefully 
washed  and  restored. 

The  nitrate  of  silver  has  been  employed  in  solutions  of  various  strength, 
sometimes  even  saturated,  or  in  substance.  The  prominent  points  of  the  mor¬ 
bid  surface  should  be  lightly  touched  in  the  latter  case ;  in  the  former  the  pal- 
pebrm  must  be  everted,  and  the  liquid  applied,  with  a  camel-hair  pencil,  to  the 
granular  surface.  In  Belgium,  where  the  affection  has  prevailed  extensively  in 
the  army  for  a  long  time,  the  nitrate  of  silver  has  been  relied  on  principally  as 
a  remedy  for  the  granulated  state  of  the  lids,  and  has  been  principally  used  in 
substance.  They  have  rubbed  the  diseased  surface  freely,  then  passed  over  a 
brush  dipped  in  oil,  and  restored  the  lid  to  its  place.  Mr.  Gouzee,  at  the  head 
of  the  Military  Hospital,  at  Antwerp,  says,  “  that  this  proceeding  may  he 
safely  employed  in  the  lower  lid ;  but  that  he  has  often  found  it,  when  used  to  the 
upper,  produce  very  serious  symptoms,  such  as  ulcerations  and  greenish-yellow 
spots/'  The  pain  is  so  great,  that  patients  often  refuse  to  submit  to  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  application.  Hence  he  has  left  off  this  method,  and  employs  in¬ 
stead,  a  solution  of  the  caustic  in  an  equal  quantity  of  water.  He  applies  this 
by  means  of  a  camel-hair  pencil,  not  taking  up  much  of  the  liquid,  then  touches 
the  surface  with  another  pencil  dipped  in  oil.  Two  or  three  cauterizations  are 
sufficient  to  remove  the  inequalities  of  surface,  but  the  thickening  of  the  mem¬ 
brane  cannot  be  got  rid  of  without  a  greater  number.  One  upper  lid  only 
should  be  touched  with  the  pencil  at  a  time ;  both  lower  palpebrae  may  be  cau¬ 
terized  at  once  with  the  stick  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Mr.  Gouzee  acids,  “that 
the  nitrate  of  silver  is  the  most  efficacious  remedy  in  th«^  cases;  that  the  sul¬ 
phate  of  copper  is  not  sufficiently  powerful ;  and  thall^Syh^n  the  granulations 
are  large,  especially  in  the  upper  lid,  it  is  advantai^us  to  excise,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  most  prominent  portions  with  curvqdSsSssors."1 

The  nitric  and  muriatic  acids,  diluted  witiirCWee  parts  of  water,  have  been 
recommended.  These  may  be  applied,  like^^o  solution  of  lunar  caustic,  with 
a  camel-hair  brush.  Wy 

These  strong  applications,  as  might  be^sxpected,  produce  and  aggravate  local 
excitement,  causing  pain,  often  veoK^evere,  redness,  swelling,  and  increased 
discharge.  They  must  not  be  repealed  until  these  effects  have  gone  off,  that  is, 
until  the  third  or  fourth,  or  fromffijat  to  the  sixth  or  eighth  day.  Longer  delay, 
and  antiphlogistic  treatmenLj^^ometimes  necessary.  In  the  interval  of  the 
escharotics,  some  of  the^j^hgent  solutions  already  mentioned  may  be  em- 
ployed.  ^ 

I  could  not  adduce  much  personal  experience  in  favour  of  this  escharotic 
treatment;  having  msmd  more  benefit  from  antiphlogistic  means  in  the  first 
instance,  and  tb^vjtjbsequent  use  of  mild  astringents,  such  as  the  solutions  of 
alum,  sulphate^^copper,  or  lunar  caustic,  and  the  liquar  plumbi,  with  regula¬ 
tion  of  dm^(alM  the  digestive  organs,  residence  in  pure  air,  exercise,  repose,  or 
modera^2s^of  the  organ.  With  such  means,  I  have  sometimes  advantage¬ 
ously  ^onNjined  issue  in  the  temple.  Great  and  rapid  improvement  has  occa- 
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sionally  been  observed  when  the  general  plan  above  mentioned,  with  merely 
soothing  local  applications,  has  been  substituted  for  strong  astringents  and  es¬ 
charotics.  The  latter  should  not,  I  think,  be  employed  until  the  gentler  mea¬ 
sures  have  been  tried,  and  then  very  cautiously.  The  great  tendency  to  re¬ 
lapse  must  be  borne  in  mind ;  should  active  mischief  return,  the  escharotics 
must  be  laid  aside,  and  the  milder  plan  resumed. 

Waltiier,1  whose  experience  in  this  complaint  has  been  much  more  exten¬ 
sive  than  mine,  has  come  to  the  same  conclusion  respecting  the  use  of  escha¬ 
rotics.  “  The  benefit  derived  from  them,”  he  says,  “  is  on  the  whole  incon¬ 
siderable  ;  even  when  methodically  and  cautiously  employed,  they  either  do  not 
effect  a  complete  cure,  or  bring  it  about  very  slowly.  I  used,  in  the  Ophthal¬ 
mic  Hospital  of  Bedburg,  the  means  recommended  by  Rust,  which  are  chiefly 
of  a  powerful  escharotic  kind,  in  numerous  cases,  according  to  the  rules  he  has 
laid  clown,  but  without  the  expected  benefit.  Most  of  them  are  so  strong,  that 
the  eye,  even  in  its  relaxed  state,  will  not  bear  them  without  experiencing  in¬ 
flammatory  reaction.  We  therefore  again  reduced  our  ophthalmic  formulary  into 
a  small  compass,  after  having  enlarged  it  without  advantage.  I  am  indeed  aston¬ 
ished  when  I  see  one  of  the  most  delicate  organs  attacked  with  a  series  of  appli¬ 
cations  so  powerful  and  destructive,  from  corrosive  sublimate  to  arsenic.  The 
number  of  these  local  remedies  is  calculated  to  excite  distrust.  When  a  dis¬ 
ease  can  be  easily  and  safely  cured,  the  remedies  are  few,  simple,  and  recom¬ 
mended  by  reason  and  experience.  They  become  multiplied  in  proportion  to 
the  obstinacy  and  tediousness  of  the  complaint.” 

Mr.  Tyrrell,  has  also  objected  strongly  to  the  escharotic  plan  in  the  chronic 
stage  of  purulent  ophthalmia,  accompanied  with  the  granular  state  of  the  con¬ 
junctiva,  having  generally  found  it  unsuccessful.  He  takes  a  little  blood,  by  a 
leech  or  two  on  the  lid,  when  the  membrane  is  bright  red  and  turgid;  at  other 
times  he  uses  mild  astringents,  of  which  he  has  found  the  undiluted  liquor  plumbi 
diacetatis,  applied  to  the  morbid  surface  with  a  camel-hair  pencil,  the  most  use¬ 
ful  ;  sometimes  he  draws  blood  from  the  membrane  by  two  or  more  transverse 
incisions ;  and  he  occasionally  employs  counter-irritation  by  blistering.2 

The  presence  of  various  changes  produced  by  previous  active  inflammation 
— such  as  ulcer,  opacity,  nebula,  vascularity  of  the  cornea,  pani^nk^ prolapsus 
iridis,  partial  staphyloma — affords  no  contraindication  to  the  escharotics 

or  astringents.  On  the  contrary,  when  these  affections  havad^g  resisted  other 
means,  they  often  are  either  greatly  improved,  or  rapidht^fflkappear  under  the 
treatment  above  described. 

After  the  use  of  escharotics,  the  conjunctiva  does^P^egain  its  normal  state; 
it  exhibits  traces  of  the  former  affection,  which,  h^wavSr,  do  not  interfere  with 
its  function.  It  is  thicker,  and  has  a  leatlierfotppearance,  with  a  darker  red 
colour  than  in  the  natural  state,  and  sometiin^Jve  observe  whitish  cicatrices. 

_  [Tfie  morbid  condition  of  the  palpebraj^bgfi^unctiva,  termed  granular  lids,  con¬ 
sists  in  an  hypertrophy  of  the  papill^pvlQit  tissue.  It  is  a  most  troublesome 
affection — extremely  obstinate — suby^iio  sudden  and  violent  relapses  from  the 
slightest  causes,  and  therefore  feiOding  the  incessant  attention  of  the  practi¬ 
tioner.  When  allowed  to  contVi^,  it  tends  surely  to  the  impairment,  and  most 
generally,  indeed,  to  the  to@k  destruction  of  vision.  A  very  large  proportion 
of  the  applicants  for  admrs^dn  into  Wills  Hospital,  labour  under  this  disease, 
and  the  treatment  wbhjfl^ney  represent  themselves  to  have  undergone,  as  well 
as  the  statements  oCj^Vate  patients,  leads  us  to  infer  that  physicians  generally 
are  not  as  well  aciNSnted  with  the  complaint  as  it  is  desirable  they  should  be. 


Ltu^nai  remarks,  and  a  few  cases  illustrating  the  character  of  the 


2  Vol.  i.  p.  132-138. 
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affection  and  the  means  of  cure,  may  be,  therefore,  useful  to  American  practi¬ 
tioners. 

The  hypertrophied  papillae  of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva,  presents  several 
different  appearances ;  the  chief  we  have  observed  are  the  following  :  1.  The 
conjunctiva,  instead  of  its  natural  smooth  polished  surface,  becomes  villous.  2. 
It  resembles  an  ulcerated  surface,  the  granulations  exhibiting  most  of  the 
phases  presented  by  such  a  sore ;  sometimes  being  small  and  pale,  at  others 
large  and  flabby,  and  bleeding  on  the  slightest  touch.  3.  The  granulations 
have  a  warty  appearance,  are  firm,  pale,  cut  like  cartilage,  and  yield  little  blood. 
4.  The  conjunctiva  is  thickened  and  fissured  something  like  the  surface  of  a 
mulberry,  and  this  appearance  we  have  observed  most  frequently  on  the  fold  of 
the  conjunctiva,  where  it  passes  from  the  lower  lid  to  the  eyeball. 

The  situations  in  which  these  granulations  are  most  generally  found,  are  the 
conjunctiva  lining  the  upper  palpebra,  and  that  of  the  lower,  where  it  passes 
from  the  lid  to  the  globe,  and  especially  towards  the  external  angle  of  the  eye. 
To  see  these  granulations,  it  is  of  course  necessary  to  evert  the  lids. 

In  the  selection  and  mode  of  application  of  local  remedies  to  these  granu¬ 
lations,  great  judgment  and  experience  are  required. 

When  the  granulations  are  very  vascular  and  spongy,  scarifications  will  be 
beneficial. 

Of  the  local  applications,  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  solution,  and  the  liquor  plumbi 
subacetate  of  the  old  London  Pharmacopoeia ,  are  the  best.  The  strength  of  the 
former  should  be  carefully  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  case,  and  may 
vary  from  eight  to  forty  grains  of  the  crystallized  salt  to  the  ounce  of  distilled 
water.  The  latter  may  generally  be  used  undiluted.  In  some  cases  the  dilute 
muriatic  or  nitric  acid  may  be  employed  with  equal  benefit.  The  sulphate  of 
copper  is  also  useful  in  some  cases,  but  it  is  much  less  powerful  than  the 
previously  named  applications. 

Some  years  ago  we  were  led,  by  the  favourable  reports  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
iodide  of  zinc  in  reducing  enlargement  of  the  tonsils,  to  try  this  application  in 
a  case  of  greatly  thickened  conjunctiva  of  long  standing,  which  had  proved 
rebellious  to  various  remedies.  The  result  was  so  satisfactory  that  we  have 
since  employed  it  in  a  few  similar  cases,  and  our  expesj^C^thus  far  authorizes 
us  to  recommend  this  remedy  to  the  attention  of  the  (profession. 

In  making  these  applications,  the  lids  must  alwasjSvJe  everted,  and  a  basin  of 
tepid  water  and  a  very  soft  sponge  should  be  wi^n  the  surgeon’s  reach. 

The  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  d&^rmuriatic  and  nitric  acids,  are 
tp  be  applied  to  the  everted  lids  with  ayeamel-hair  brush  until  the  surface  is 
whitened  ;  the  surface  is  then  to  be  well^rgjsn&d  with  a  sponge  and  water,  and 
the  lid  replaced.  The  liquor  plumbi  *L  simply  to  be  dropped  on  the  eye,  the 
lids  being  separated.  O 

When  the  sulphate  of  copper  i^fo  be  used,  a  clear  crystal  should  be  selected, 
which  should  be  fixed  in  a  quilQmd  then  cut  into  a  wedge  shape.  This  is  to 
be  passed  over  the  granuk^ted^mce,  the  lid  being  everted,  until  it  is  whitened; 
it  is  then  to  be  freely  washMHoefore  the  lid  is  restored  to  its  natural  position. 

The  solid  nitrate  silver  ought  also  to  be  fixed  in  a  quill,  and  cut  into  a 
conical  form.  This  isM*0^be  passed  lightly  over  the  granujated  surface,  which  is 
to  be  immediateW<&&shed  as  just  directed.  We  now  rarely  use  this,  having 
found  the  solutto  preferable. 

The  first  ♦eijj^'of  these  applications  is  to  produce  a  puffiness  of  the  lids,  with 
considersdjfe^Jfchrymation,  and  some  burning,  which  subside  in  a  few  hours,  and 
this  is  fonqwed  by  a  purulent  discharge.  In  some  cases,  the  symptoms  just 
indicated  become  excessive,  and  persist  for  several  days ;  arising  either  from 
the\emefly  having  been  too  freely  applied,  or  to  the  wrong  one  having  been 
s^h|pted,  and  a  change  must  consequently  be  made,  either  in  the  remedy  or  the 
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freedom  of  applying  it.  A  common  error  is  the  too  frequent  repetition  of  local 
applications.  The  sulphate  of  copper  should  not  be  used  oftener  than  once  in 
two,  three,  or  four  days,  the  nitrate  of  silver  and  nitric  acid,  only  once  in  three, 
four,  five,  or  six  days. 

Where  the  eye  is  very  irritable,  with  injection  of  the  ocular  conjunctiva  and 
lachrymation,  the  most  prompt  and  marked  relief  is  generally  afforded  by  a  cold 
salt-water  bath  to  the  eyes,  which  may  be  repeated  night  and  morning.  We 
first  called  attention  to  this  remedy,  fifteen  years  ago,  in  a  report  of  cases  treated 
in  Wills  Hospital,  and  it  has  since  been  used  by  others,  who  confirm  all  that  I 
have  there  said  of  its  remedial  virtues. 

M.  Tavignot  has  since  made  extensive  use  of  this  salt  as  a  local  applica¬ 
tion,  in  different  forms  of  inflammation  of  the  eye,  and  more  particularly  in 
ulcerations  of  the  cornea,  and  he  recommends  it  as  being  not  only  as  efficacious, 
but  even  more  so  than  nitrate  of  silver,  and  other  substances  commonly  ap¬ 
plied  in  such  cases.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  less  likely,  he  says,  to  produce 
permanent  irritation,  or  act  as  an  escharotic.  He  has  employed  it,  1.  In  the 
solid  form.  The  crystals  of  common  salt  are  ill-adapted  for  this  purpose  from 
their  want  of  cohesion ;  but  with  a  little  practice  a  piece  may  be  obtained, 
capable  of  being  filled  into  a  caustic-holder,  and  used  in  the  same  manner. 
Another  way  of  applying  the  substance  is  in  the  form  of  a  fine  powder,  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  eye;  its  action  will  then  become  prolonged,  and  as  a  consequence, 
be  more  energetic.  This,  however,  might  be  an  advantage  in  various  cases,  not 
readily  yielding  to  other  modes  of  treatment,  as,  for  example,  purulent  ophthal¬ 
mia.  As  compared  with  the  nitrate  of  silver,  or  sulphate  of  copper,  the  use  of 
the  chloride  of  sodium  in  the  solid  form,  is  preferable,  M.  T.  says,  because 
there  is  no  danger,  as  with  these  substances,  of  its  destroying  the  tissues,  its 
action  being  merely  irritant.  The  application  of  chloride  of  sodium  causes 
pretty  smart  pain  at  the  instant,  but  this  soon  subsides.  2.  In  the  form  of 
ointment.  This  may  be  made  in  the  proportions  of  from  1  to'  4  drachms  of 
powdered  common  salt,  to  the  ounce  of  lard.  It  is  best  to  begin  with  the  weak¬ 
est  form,  and  afterwards,  gradually  to  augment  its  strength.  In  granular  con¬ 
junctivitis,  and  inflammation  of  the  ciliary  margins — affections,  it  is  well-known, 
of  a  very  obstinate  character — it  has  been  a  signal  benefit.  3.  A&^ollyrium. 
This  is  the  best  form,  M.  T.  thinks,  of  using  the  application.  SwbpJ  cases  are 
given  of  its  success  in  ophthalmia,  and  ulcerations  of  the  cori  j Che  strength 
of  the  solution  he  uses  varies  from  1  to  3  drachms  to  the  ouAcb*  of  water.  One 
drachm  to  the  ounce  will  be  found  sufficiently  strong,  Jif^fys,  for  most  slight 
cases.  We  usually  employ  a  solution  containing  a  h^S^ueaped  tablespoonful 
of  the  salt  in  two  quarts  of  water.  A  saturated^sq^ion  may  be  used  with 
advantage  in  some  cases.  # 

In  obstinate  cases,  a  seton  or  issue  in  the  bacKM  the  neck  is  extremely  useful. 

The  best-directed  local  applications  will,  however,  seldom  succeed  in  effecting 
a  cure,  unless  conjoined  with  appropriate ^©titutional  treatment. 

The  digestive  organs  must  be  carefJ£))attended  to,  and  any  derangement 
in  their  functions  corrected. 

The  diet  must  be  regulated^uj^Miould  be  restricted  exclusively  to  light 
articles  and  those  of  easy  digestion;  but  where  the.  patient  is  debilitated, 
plainly  cooked  fresh  beef,  mjrttofq  or  poultry  should  be  allowed.  Stimulants 
must  be  forbidden.  Caref£d^altention  must  be  given  to  the  free  ventilation  of 
the  patient’s  chamber  ;^£d)  unless  when  the  weather  is  bad  he  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  exercis^Woly  in  the  open  air. 

In  obstinate  ca&Spnercury  as  an  alterative,  or  if  required,  pushed  to  the 
extent  of  touchinfctfie  gums,  will  be  found  useful.  We  have  seen  the  most 
marked  impre^&^nt  manifested  the  moment  the  mercurial  impression  was 
made.  W^renhe  patient  is  debilitated,  tonics  may  be  advantageously  con- 
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joined  with  the  mercurial.  Thus,  the  hydrarg.  cum  creta,  in  doses  of  from  a 
grain  to  a  grain  and  a  half  with  one  grain  of  sulphate  of  quinia,  may  be  given 
three  times  a  day. 

The  hydriodate  of  potash  is  likewise  a  most  efficient  alterative  in  these  cases, 
and  exerts  a  marked  influence  in  preventing  relapses.  It  may  be  given  in 
doses  of  five  grains  three  times  a  day. 

The  cod-liver  oil  is,  however,  of  all  the  remedies  we  have  tried,  the  most 
efficient  in  improving  the  health  and  in  preventing  relapses.  We  have  now 
employed  it  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  and  can  speak  very  confidently  of  its 
powers.  It  may  be  given  alone  or  with  the  hydriodate  of  potassa  or  syrup  of 
proto-iodide  of  iron  if  deemed  expedient.  In  the  broken-down  constitutions  of 
patients,  such  as  are  usually  met  with  in  hospitals,  it  is  an  invaluable  remedy. 

A  shower-bath  every  morning  on  rising  will  be  beneficial,  as  will  be  also 
salt  bathing. 

Salt  baths  and  also  sea  air  often  produce  the  most  beneficial  effects  in  this 
disease.  We  have  seen  some  very  remarkable  instances  illustrative  of  the 
benefits  derived  from  a  sea  voyage. 

We  add  the  following  cases,  to  show  the  plan  of  treatment  we  have  found 
most  successful  in  this  affection : — 

Case  I.  Terence  Ilagan,  aetat.  80,  admitted  into  Wills  Hospital,  September 
30,  1837. — This  man  stated  that  he  had  been  attacked  in  November,  1836, 
with  inflammation  of  both  eyes,  accompanied  with  discharge  of  matter ;  that 
after  having  been  some  time  treated  by  a  physician  in  New  Jersey,  finding 
his  disease  not  abating,  he  went,  the  following  March,  to  the  city  of  New  York, 
where  he  was  treated  by  scarifications  of  the  lower  lids,  repeated  cupping  from 
the  head,  and  took  pills  which  made  his  mouth  sore.  Being  dissatisfied  with 
the  result  of  this  treatment,  he  came  on  to  Philadelphia. 

When  he  applied  at  the  hospital,  the  propriety  of  granting  him  a  certificate 
that  he  was  not  incurable,  which  is  necessary  for  admission,  seemed  to  me 
doubtful.  At  this  time,  his  cornea  was  so  completely  opaque  that  he  could 
barely  distinguish  day  from  night;  his  ocular  conjunctiva  was  a  mass  of  red 
vessels,  through  which  the  natural  colour  of  the  sclerotic^Vould  not  be  seen ; 
the  palpebral  conjunctiva  of  the  upper  lids  were  covere**IVit\  large,  firm,  wart¬ 
like  looking  granulations ;  and  that  of  the  lower  lid^jPbwed  numerous  cica¬ 
trices  resulting  from  deep  scarifications.  There  wasQtoine  intolerance  to  light, 
with  cephalalgia,  and  sense  of  weight  in  the  he^tfhSpulse  moderately  active. 

The  day  he  was  admitted,  ten  or  twelve  oujap^^f  blood  were  taken,  by  cups 
applied  to  his  head,  and  an  active  purgatraj  w<*is  prescribed.  These  remedies 
relieved  his  headache,  and  abated  the  in&^g/ance  of  light.  He  was  then  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  following  treatment,  wlim&^was  persevered  in  with  little  variation 
during  the  three  months  he  continu&dJbnder  our  care.  Cups  were  applied  to 
his  head  every  few  days,  the  perio^deterinined  by  the  recurrence  of  the  head¬ 
ache,  which  was  frequent,  and  l^Stne  increase  in  the  injection  of  the  conjunc¬ 
tival  vessels;  purgatives  Ten  as  revulsives,  and  to  correct  the  torpid 

state  of  the  bowels ;  a  mw,  light  diet,  principally  vegetable,  was  directed ; 
and  the  solid  sulphatc/5f  Sapper  applied  every  two  or  three  days  to  conjunctiva 
of  upper  lids,  and  ocra&fonally  to  that  of  the  lower.  This  local  application 
was  made  with  diffiEjlty  in  this  case,  inasmuch  as  the  upper  eyelids  were  so 
dense  and  rigid  it  was  impossible  to  evert  them.  The  only  way  in  which 
the  sulphate  s^fcpper  could  be  applied,  was  by  drawing  the  lid  from  the  ball, 
inserting^J^kf  piece  of  the  salt,  fixed  in  a  quill,  between  the  lid  and  ball,  and 
then  ruboN^  it  against  the  former.  Under  this  treatment,  the  granulations 
diminislffid,  as  also  the  injection  of  the  ocular  conjunctiva,  and  absorption  of 
tlm  i^ilipli  in  the  cornea  commenced. 

Qhe  treatment  was  continued  by  my  colleagues,  modified  occasionally  to  suit 
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varying  circumstances,  or  in  conformity  to  peculiar  views.  The  only  change, 
however,  we  need  notice  is  the  administration  of  iodine,  which  was  given  partly 
to  promote  absorption  and  partly  to  relieve  scrofulous  swellings  of  the  glands 
of  his  neck,  which  occurred  and  proved  troublesome  ;  suppurating  and  causing 
much  discomfort  to  the  patient. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  1888,  Hagan  again  came  under  our  care.  His  eyes, 
during  the  interval,  had  much  improved.  Distinct  vessels  could  now  be  seen 
on  the  ocular  conjunctiva,  between  which  the  natural  colour  of  the  sclerotica 
was  visible.  The  granulations  had  nearly  disappeared,  and  a  large  portion  of 
the  lymph  on  the  cornea  had  been  removed. 

The  upper  lids  could  now  be  everted,  and  the  sulphate  of  copper  was  occa¬ 
sionally  applied  to  them.  Hagan  still  suffered  at  times  from  headache,  from 
which  he  was  always  relieved  by  cups  to  the  head,  and  this  remedy  also  served 
to  diminish  the  injection  of  the  conjunctival  vessels.  The  shower-bath  was 
also  directed  as  long  as  the  weather  permitted,  and  as  his  bowels  were  still 
inactive,  also  two  or  three  of  the  pil.  cathart.  comp,  at  bedtime.  The  glands  of 
his  neck,  particularly  of  his  right  side,  were  swollen,  indurated,  and  occasionally 
discharged  pus.  To  correct  this  condition,  which  we  suspected  might  have 
some  dependence  on  a  syphilitic  taint,  we  ordered,  on  the  10th  of  October,  the 
syrup  of  sarsaparilla  3j  three  times  a  day,  with  one-tenth  of  a  grain  of  corrosive 
sublimate.  The  latter  was  given  as  follows  :  R.  Corros.  sub.  gr.  j;  spt.  vin.  3j; 
solv.  et  add.  aq.  purae  §v.  M.  liq.  A  tablespoonful  with  the  syr.  sars.  three 
times  a  day. 

This  was  continued  for  a  month,  at  the  end  of  which  the  swelling  of  the 
glands  had  diminished,  and  also  the  injection  of  the  eyes.  A  seton  was  then 
inserted  in  his  neck,  and  .a  few  drops  of  vin.  opii  placed  daily  on  his  eye,  and 
mustard  pediluvia  were  ordered  twice  a  week  at  bedtime.  Cups  were  still 
occasionally  required,  and  also  the  sulphate  of  copper. 

Early  in  December  (5th),  Hagan  complained  much  of  nausea,  loss  of  appe¬ 
tite,  and  general  feelings  of  malaise.  His  diet  was  then  changed.  Soups, 
which  had  previously  constituted  the  principal  part  of  his  food,  were  forbidden, 
and  a  little  meat  allowed  daily,  with  soft-boiled  eggs,  rice,  and  ynilk.  The 
following  pills  were  also  prescribed.  R.  Pulv.  rhei  3j;  bicarb^^xH|  9ij;  extr. 
gent.  3ss.  M.  Ft.  pilul.  xl,  three  to  be  taken  morning  andjKtening.  These 
pills  were  continued  for  several  days,  when  he  was  given  th^$nphate  of  quinia 
in  small  doses.  Under  this  treatment,  his  stomach  veu$f$ted  its  tone.  The 
vinum  opii  was  continued. 

By  the  1st  of  January,  1839,  when  my  term  of^femce  expired*  Hagan  was 
able  to  distinguish  the  different  persons  in  the  fcu|e>  The  granulations  had 
entirely  disappeared;  there  were  but  few  red  vessels  in  the  conjunctiva,  and  the 
colour  of  the  iris  could  be  distinguished  arouiQ)the  circumference  of  the  cornea. 

During  the  month  of  May,  1839,  we  h^charge  of  the  house  in  consequence 
of  the  indisposition  of  our  colleagueY®;  Fox,  when  we  found  Hagan  still 
there,  and  with  improved  vision,  <Mon*mediate  successor,  Dr.  Isaac  Parrish, 
had  removed  portions  of  the  conjmhtiva  around  the  cornea,  which  seemed  to 
have  promoted  absorption  of  lymph  on  the  cornea. 

Hagan  could  now  see  sufficimely  well  to  make  himself  useful  by  working  in 
the  garden.  The  seton  wa  in  his  neck,  and  discharging  freely.  A  drop 
or  two  of  the  undiluted  ^[hor  plumb,  subacet.  L.  P.  was  directed  to  be  placed 
on  his  eyes  every  twcn^^s,  and  iodine  to  be  given  internally.  In  a  couple  of 
weeks  his  mouth^^we  sore,  which  was,  he  says,  the  case  when  he  took  the 
iodine  previously,  it  was  discontinued,  and  an  astringent  wash  was  directed 
for  his  mouth**Ader  which  the  ulceration  began  to  heal. 

The  m^sPk^pid  improvement  took  place  during  this  month,  principally  attri¬ 
butable,  Qhink,  to  the  use  of  the  liq.  plumb,  subacet.  and  on  the  first  of  June, 
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when  Dr.  Fox  resumed  the  service  of  the  hospital,  Hagan  was  able  to  read  large 
letters — as  the  heading  of  a  newspaper. 

He  was  soon  afterwards  discharged. 

Case  II.  Conjunctivitis  with  Granular  Lids  and  Opacity  of  the  Cornea. — 
Bernard  M’Crossin,  setat.  25,  a  native  of  Ireland,  labourer,  admitted  July  14, 
1839.  The  principal  facts  which  we  have  been  able  to  gather  of  the  early  his- 
tory  of  this  case  are,  that  the  patient  was  first  admitted  into  Wills  Hospital,  on 
the  9th  of  March,  with  acute  catarrhal  conjunctivitis,  accompanied  with  consi¬ 
derable  swelling  of  the  lids,  and  great  photophobia.  By  the  latter  end  of  the 
month,  he  was  convalescent,  but  had  a  very  severe  relapse  about  the  1st  of 
April.  Convalescence  was  again  established,  but  was  followed  by  another  re¬ 
lapse  on  the  1st  of  May,  and  this  was  repeated  twice  during  the  following  month 
(1st  and  14th  June).  On  the  13th  of  July,  the  patient  was  discharged  well. 
Four  days  afterwards  he  was  readmitted  with  a  relapse ;  and  during  this  and 
the  two  succeeding  months,  the  same  disposition  to  aggravation  of  the  disease, 
as  soon  as  its  violence  was  conquered,  manifested  itself.  Three  or  four  relapses 
occurred  within  this  period ;  the  last,  on  the  9th  of  September,  was  a  severe 
one,  and  proved  very  intractable. 

On  the  first  of  October,  the  patient  came  under  my  care,  at  which  period  his 
eyes  were  in  the  following  condition  :  Right  eye — ocular  conjunctiva  injected, 
vessels  distinct ;  palpebral  conjunctiva  thickened,  that  of  the  upper  lid  granu¬ 
lated  ;  granulations  rather  pale,  firm ;  cornea  nebulous,  a  few  red  vessels  run¬ 
ning  over  the  margin. 

Left  eye — ocular  conjunctiva  similar  to  that  of  the  right;  palpebral  conjunctiva 
thickened,  that  of  the  upper  lid  granulated;  granulations  firm,  very  red,  larger 
than  those  of  the  other  eye.  Cornea,  whole  surface  nebulous,  of  a  dark  colour. 

Excessive  photophobia,  vision  being  imperfect,  most  so  in  the  left  eye,  pain 
in  the  head,  pulse  hard. 

October  14.  Scarified  left  upper  lip;  conjunctiva  cut  like  cartilage.  Applied 
solid  sulphate  of  copper  to  the  right  upper  lid.  Ordered  ten  ounces  of  blood 
to  be  drawn  from  back  of  the  neck  and  temples  by  cups. 

7th.  Eyes  much  improved;  injection  and  photophobh^Miminished ;  vision 
better.  Applied  solid  sulphate  of  copper  to  both  supeH&pilpebrae. 

9th.  Yesterday,  was  better.  To-day,  there  is  incrcfi^a  photophobia,  heat  of 
the  head,  and  cephalalgia ;  ordered  cups  to  back  qgCfee  neck  and  temples. 

11  th.  Better.  Cupping  relieved  the  head,  ^^pwied  solid  sulphate  of  copper 
to  both  upper  lids,  and  introduced  a  seton  intqSjfe  back  of  the  neck. 

14 th.  Photophobia  and  injection  diminifdii|r§^  and  vision  improving.  Dropped 
in  the  eyes  solution  of  nitrate  of  silvm\  ImgJgrain  to  the  ounce. 

16 th.  Yesterday,  there  was  increase  of  photophobia  and  injection,  with 
cephalalgia.  Cups  were  applied  to  head,  and  though  little  blood  was  ob¬ 
tained,  it  afforded  relief  to  the  B0pr  symptom  ;  the  others  remain  the  same. 
Ordered  vin.  rad.  colchic.  gttQffi:,  morning,  noon,  and  bedtime ;  to  take  with 
the  last  dose  25  drops  of  ^Lrajjbirof  sulphate  of  morphia. 

18 th.  Photophobia  and^n^ction  diminished.  Vision  with  the  left  eye  better 
than  for  a  long  time  /'caiMlistinguish  large  letters ;  slept  well.  Applied  sul¬ 
phate  of  copper  to  upper  palpebrae. 

21  st.  Photopht*MJjf)and  injection  continue  to  diminish  ;  conjunctiva  of  upper 
palpebrae  paler  $iftNsmoother  ;  no  headache  ;  seton  discharging  freely. 

23 d.  Palmffifcal  conjunctiva  paler  and  smoother;  some  return  of  headache, 
with  acti^/^mse ;  venesection  §xij ;  liquor  plumb,  subacet.  to  eyes. 

25tf/L  Granulations  of  lids  diminishing,  few  remaining  at  present,  except 
near  A4 edges  of  the  tarsi  j  two  ulcers  on  superior  palpebral  conjunctiva,  which 
WeeQr^lyon  being  touched;  eyes  free  from  pain;  sight  continues  to  improve. 
Applied  sulphate  of  copper  to  the  granulations. 
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28 th.  The  eyes  continue  to  improve  until  to-day.  This  morning  his  right 
eye  became  somewhat  painful,  and  the  lids  are  thicker,  more  granulated,  and 
injected;  pulse  active;  venesection  %x\y  Solid  nitrate  of  silver  to  both  upper 
lids. 

30$.  Eyes  have  continued  painful  ever  since  the  application  of  nitrate  of 
silver ;  lids  tumefied ;  great  photophobia ;  griping  pain  in  the  bowels  ;  head 
feels  light.  R.  Sulph.  zinci  gr.  i;  aq.  purse  %i.  M.  Ft.  collyr.  A  few  drops 
to  the  eye  twice  a  day. 

November  1.  Eyes  easier;  tumefaction  and  redness  of  the  lids  diminished; 
ulcer  on  left  palpebral  conjunctiva  not  so  deep,  does  not  bleed  when  touched ; 
right  upper  palpebrae  thick,  and  firm ;  did  not  sleep  well  last  night.  Bowels 
loose;  pulse  rather  feeble.  Applied  solid  sulphate  of  copper  to  both  upper  lids. 
Ordered  the  following  to  be  given  three  times  a  day  :  R.  Sulph.  quinin.  gr.  i ; 
hydrarg.  c.  creta  gr.  ii.  M.  And  the  face  to  be  dipped  daily  in  a  basin  con¬ 
taining  a  saturated  lotion  of  common  salt  in  water,  with  the  eyelids  open. 

4 th.  Continued  improvement ;  lids  less  thickened,  granulations  diminishing, 
ulcers  healing  ;  sleeps  pretty  well.  Continue  powders,  and  salt  bath  to  eyes. 

■  Applied  sulphate  of  copper  to  lids. 

6$.  Eyes  feel  and  look  better ;  photophobia  diminished  ;  sight  improving 
daily ;  thinks  he  derives  great  benefit  from  the  salt  water ;  right  upper  palpe- 
bra  smooth,  though  still  thickened.  Applied  liquor  plumb,  subacet.  to  eyes. 
Continue  powders. 

8 th.  Yesterday  there  was  increased  intolerance,  and  some  pain  in  left  eye ; 
did  not  sleep  well ;  bowels  rather  loose,  for  which  last  he  was  given  an  ounce 
of  the  spiced  syrup  of  rhubarb.  To-day  there  is  less  intolerance ;  his  bowels 
are  less  deranged;  slept  well;  sight  improves.  Applied  solid  sulphate  of  cop¬ 
per  to  both  upper  lids,  and  ordered  a  solution  of  the  same,  one  grain  to  the 
ounce  of  water,  as  a  collyrium. 

11  th.  During  the  past  two  days  the  photophobia  diminished ;  to-day  there  is 
an  increase  of  it,  and  greater  injection  of  the  eyes  ;  mouth  quite  sore  from  mer¬ 
curial  action.  Discontinue  powders.  Applied  solid  sulphate  of  cooper  to  both 
upper  lids,  and  ordered  tonic  infusion.  aA 

15$.  Not  so  well ;  granulations  increased.  Applied  solid^mra*e  of  silver 
very  lightly  to  both  upper  lids.  .  .. ■  &>.  . 

17 th.  Lids  have  been  swollen,  with  some  purulent  disciple,  since  last  appli¬ 
cation  ;  intolerance  continues.  Ordered  infusion  of  oMi^mile  flowers  with  a 
small  portion  of  opium  dissolved  in  it,  to  be  appli^sji&rm  to  the  eyes.  Yin. 
rad.  colchic.,  thirty  drops  three  times  a  day. 

18 th.  Eyes  better,  lids  less  swollen.  AppUeosjrftnc  acid,  diluted  with  four 
parts  of  water,  to  conjunctiva  of  upper  lids.  Jx 

22 d.  Eyes  much  improved ;  less  phSi^hobia ;  palpebral  conjunctiva 
smoother.  Applied  dilute  nitric  acid.  J0 

25$.  Eyes  were  much  better  y  esteem;  seems  to  have  taken  cold  last  even¬ 
ing,  and  to-day  they  are  worse.  4jfej2tyequite  sore ;  palpebrm  swollen  ;  puru¬ 


lent  discharge;  photophobia; 
antimony,  to  be  taken  in  divi*" 
27 th.  Head  is  much  reliev 
able  than  it  has  done  ft 
cornea  more  opaque;  si 


algia.  Ordered  six  grains  of  tartarized 
foses,  to-morrow  morning. 

Fsince  operation  of  emetic ;  feels  more  comfort- 
ree  months  past.  There  is  great  photophobia; 
catarrh.  Liquor  plumb,  subacet.  to  eyes. 


29$.  Eyes  free^fiCm^ pain,  but  intolerant  of  light.  Bight  eye  much  im¬ 
proved;  left  coi^ray^ry  opaque  and  vascular.  Feels  very  weak  ;  no  appetite, 
quite  feeble;  skm^ool.  Ordered  one  grain  of  sulphate  of  quinia,  four  times 
a  day,  with  ipuic  infusion. 


Decemb^ 
water  tqnVes 


h  tosAc 


onsiderable  diminution  of  intolerance;  cornea  clearing.  Salt 
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4 th.  Better;  eyes  improving;  bowels  costive.  Liquor  plumb,  subacet.  Con¬ 
tinue  salt  water.  R.  Hydrarg.  c.  cret.  gr.  ii ;  pulv.  rhei  gr.  iv  three  times  a 
day.  Discontinue  quinia. 

Oth.  Much  better;  free  from  headache  or  pain  in  eyes;  bowels  open;  less  injec¬ 
tion  and  photophobia.  Says  his  eyes  always  feel  better  and  has  less  photophobia 
after  use  of  salt  water.  Applied  solut.  nit.  argent,  gr.  viij  to  %i,  to  the  eyes. 

9 th.  Sight  improved ;  can  now  open  his  lids  wide ;  conjunctiva  of  upper 
palpebrae  not  yet  quite  free  from  granulations.  Applied  dilute  nitric  acid  to 
granulations.  Continue  salt  water. 

13 th.  Dilute  nitric  acid  was  applied  to  upper  lids,  on  the  11th.  Eyes  have 
continued  to  improve ;  at  present,  very  little  photophobia ;  sight  improved. 
Left  upper  lid  pale,  with  a  few  granulations  ;  right  injected.  Applied  diluted 
nitric  acid  to  left  upper  lid,  and  scarified  right. 

1  Oth.  Granulations  on  left  upper  lid  have  been  diminished  by  application  of 
nitric  acid.  Bight  upper  lid  quite  pale,  and  tumefaction  has  disappeared  since 
scarification.  Liquor  plumb,  subacet.  Continue  salt  water. 

From  this  period  the  patient  steadily  convalesced.  Liquor  plumb,  subacet.  was 
applied  every  alternate  day  to  his  eyes,  and  the  salt  water  once  or  twice  a  day.  • 

80th.  The  redness  and  thickening,  and  granulations  of  the  conjunctiva  have 
entirely  gone;  not  the  least  photophobia;  right  cornea  clear,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  small  speck  below  the  centre  ;  left  cornea  not  perfectly  clear  and 
polished,  but  having  something  of  the  appearance  of  greenish  glass.  1  advised 
the  patient  to  remain  in  the  house  a  month  or  six  weeks  to  confirm  his  conva¬ 
lescence;  but  he  considered  himself  as  quite  cured,  and  begged  me  to  discharge 
him  at  the  conclusion  of  my  term  of  service.  He  was  accordingly  discharged. 

Case  III.  Chronic  Conjunctivitis — Granular  Lids — Opacity  of  Cornea. — 
James  Murphy,  aetat.  43,  native  of  Ireland,  admitted  September  7.  This 
man’s  eyes  had  been  inflamed  for  nearly  a  year  before  his  admission.  The 
treatment  to  which  he  was  subjected  after  his  entrance,  consisted  principally  in 
the  application  of  solid  sulphate  of  copper  to  his  palpebral  conjunctiva,  blister¬ 
ing  behind  the  ears,  and  purgatives,  under  which  he  improraM.  When  he  came 
under  my  care  on  the  1st  of  October,  his  condition  was  a%mff$ws  :  Skin  pale — 
relaxed;  hair  light;  irides  pale  blue;  pulse  rather  feehte^stature,  short,  thin; 
constitution  apparently  not  robust ;  eyes  feel  very  ^&y!fnd  uneasy  ;  lachryma- 
tion;  some  photophobia;  lids  tumefied  and  puff y^S^iyht  eye — ocular  conjunc¬ 
tiva  slightly  injected;  palpebral  conjunctiva  vH^-red,  thickened,  spongy,  that 
of  the  upper  lid  granulated;  granulationsj^fir^e,  very  vascular  and  flabby; 
cornea  slightly  nebulous  at  the  centre,  ifcintimng  portion  clear.  Left  eye — * 
similar  to  right,  except  that  the  granulations  are  not  so  large,  and  cornea  was 
nebulous  to  a  greater  extent.  I  scari0jr  the  conjunctiva  of  both  upper  lids ; 
the  right  bled  very  freely,  the  lefL4pss  so.  '  A  sufficient  quantity  of  blood  was 
obtained  to  colour  deeply  a  large*0amn  of  water. 

October  5.  Eyes  feel  mimhHM^r ;  granulations  diminished.  Ordered  the 
following  collyrium  to  be  ih^q^warm.  R.  Corros.  sub.  gr.  i;  aq.  purse  £vj. 

1th.  Eyes  more  injejite^collyrium  causes  much  irritation;  bowels  costive. 
Discontinue  collyriudLj^arified  both  upper  lids ;  senna  and  salts. 

9 th.  Left  eye  mush  improved,  less  injected  ;  right  eye  also  better.  Applied 
solid  nitrate  of  syjfePto  both  upper  lids. 

21s£.  SinceJ^fey  report,  the  lids  have  been  once  scarified;  the  solid  nitrate 
of  silver  h^^en  twice  applied,  and  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  this  salt  (one. 
grain  to  <fe|m^nce)  have  been  occasionally  applied  to  the  eye.  To-day  the  eyes 
feel  much  easier;  the  thickening  of  the  conjunctiva  is  diminishing;  conjunctiva 
of  ^ksjleft  upper  lid  is  now  pale  and  smooth,  that  of  the  right  less  red  than  it 
TjaSjNwB  still  injected;  bowels  open;  sleeps  well.  Applied  solid  sulphate  of 
to  both  upper  lids. 
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23 d.  Eyes  free  from  uneasiness;  intolerance  diminished;  lids  less  flabby.  Left 
eye — conjunctiva  of  the  upper  lid  almost  free  from  granulations  except  near  the 
outer  margin  of  the  tarsus.  Right  eye — less  improved  than  left;  still  granula¬ 
tions  on  the  conjunctiva  of  upper  lid ;  conjunctiva  of  both  palpebrse  injected 
and  flabby.  Applied  solid  sulphate  of  copper  over  the  conjunctiva  of  both  lids 
of  the  right  eye,  and  to  the  margin  of  the  upper  lid  of  the  left  eye. 

November  16.  The  treatment  since  the  preceding  date  has  consisted  in  the 
application  to  the  left  eye,  every  two  or  three  days,  of  the  solid  sulphate  of 
copper,  and  occasionally  the  nitrate  of  silver,  when  the  former  failed  to  keep 
down  the  granulations;  and  of  the  latter  salt  to  the  right  eye.  As  acollyrium, 
he  finds  tepid  water  the  most  agreeable.  Three  days  since,  he  had  a  blister  to 
the  back  of  his  neck.  To-day  his  eyes  are  greatly  improved,  particularly  the 
right  one,  the  lids  of  which  are  now  less  puffy  and  vascular ;  cornea  clearer ; 
sight  improved. 

December  1.  Has  had  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver  applied  twice,  and  once  the 
diluted  nitric  acid  since  last  report.  He  also  used  the  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  (four  grains  to  the  ounce)  as  a  collyrium  ;  and  has  taken  for  a  few  days, 
sulphate  of  quinia  and  hydrarg.  c.  creta,  one  grain  of  the  former  to  one  and  a 
half  of  the  latter,  four  times  daily ;  and  latterly  the  quinia  with  carbonate  of 
iron.  He  has  also  been  occasionally  purged.  His  eyes  now  appear  better, 
conjunctiva  less  flaccid  and  more  polished;  opacity  diminishing;  two  red  vessels 
still  on  the  left  cornea.  Guthrie's  ointment  applied  to  the  eye  ;  continue  qui- 
nia  and  carbonate  of  iron. 

10th.  Guthrie's  ointment  has  been  applied  but  once,  as  it  did  not  produce  as 
much  improvement  as  I  anticipated,  and  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (eight 
grains  to  the  ounce)  was  substituted.  A  fomentation  of  chamomile  tea,  with 
opium,  has  also  been  used,  and  yesterday  diluted  nitric  acid  was  applied  to  the 
lids.  To-day  the  eyes  are  less  injected ;  photophobia  diminished;  conjunctiva 
less  watery  and  flabby;  portions  of  the  conjunctiva  palpebralis  perfectly  natural 
in  appearance. 

2 Oth.  Diluted  nitric  acid  was  applied  on  the  11th  and  13th  inst..  since  which 
period  the  applications  have  been  salt  water  and  a  few  drops  ofcfcAuor  plumb, 
on  the  16th  and  18th,  with  ung.  hyd.  rub.  to  the  tarsi  at^^time.  These 
applications  seemed  to  be  productive  of  much  benefit,  esp^S^lly  the  former ; 
but  three  days  since,  without  any  well-ascertainable  carfs^/his  eyes  became 
more  injected  and  watery,  though  the  lids  remainedystfjiyhth.  His  pulse  was 
also  rather  fuller.  The  tonics  were  discontinued  frn&*Iays  since ;  and  to-day 
some  blood  was  drawn  from  his  head  by  cups,  w/firoS^as  followed  by  consider¬ 
able  diminution  of  injection  and  lachrymatjgnX-/The  liquor  plumb,  subacet. 
was  employed  every  two  or  three  days ;  a  hlSler  was  kept  open  on  his  arm  ; 
and  he  was  occasionally  purged.  Under  thiW’eatment  he  improved  so  rapidly, 
that  I  hoped  to  be  able  to  discharge*  cured  by  the  end  of  the  month. 
Three  days,  however,  before  this  permA3pth  eyes  became  irritated  and  injected, 
and  he  complained  of  the  sensatiqS^£^a  mreign  body  in  his  eye.  I  found  that 
this  was  caused  by  some  invertedr^Slashes.  These  were  immediately  extracted. 

31$^.  The  removal  yester/ay|bT  the  hairs  afforded  prompt  relief.  The  in¬ 
jection  of  the  eyes  has  muchNfecreased,  and  also  the  lachrymation ;  both  upper 
palpebrae  are  entirely  fi^Gpfrom  granulations;  conjunctiva  smooth  and  pale. 
As  there  seemed  to  b^Vtiisposition  in  the  ciliae  to  grow  irregularly,  and  the 
.  Patient's  eyes  hacDb^vTong  affected,  I  feared  a  relapse  might  be  induced  from 
this  cause,  and^N^ks  transferred  to  the  care  of  my  successor.  I  learn  that  his 
right  eye  continu^  well,  but  that  he  subsequently  had  a  slight  relapse  of  in- 
flammationm^is  left.  Various  remedies  were  employed,  but  none  seemed  to 
aflord  him^J  much  relief  as  the  salt-water  bath  to  the  eyes,  and  the  liquor 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


GONORRHOEAL  OPHTHALMIA. 


Three  distinct  forms  of  ophthalmic  inflammation  occur  in  conjunction  with, 
or  dependence  on,  gonorrhoea;  namely,  1.  Acute  inflammation  of  the  con¬ 
junctiva;  2.  Mild  inflammation  of  that  membrane ;  and  3.  Inflammation  of 
the  sclerotic  coat,  sometimes  extending  to  the  iris. 


£ 


SECTION  I. 

I.  Acute  gonorrhoeal  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  ;  gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia; 

blepliar ophthalmia,  and  ophthalmia  gonorrhoica  vera  of  Beer. 

The  name  of  this  affection  sufficiently  indicates  its  nature.  It  is  a  violent 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  eyeball  and  lids,  attended  with  a 
profuse  discharge  of  fluid,  closely  resembling  in  all  its  sensible  characters,  that 
which  issues  from  the  inflamed  urethra  in  gonorrhoea,  and  occurring  in  some 
kind  of  connection  with  that  complaint.  It  is  the  most  violent  and  rapidly  de¬ 
structive  inflammation  to  which  the  eye  is  subject ;  and,  fortunately,  it  is  com¬ 
paratively  rare.  It  sometimes  destroys  the  eye  within  a  very  short  time ;  and 
the  organ  is  often  irreparably  injured  before  the  patient  seeks  for  surgical  relief, 
especially  when  the  affection  occurs  in  the  lower  classes. 

Symptoms  and  Progress  of  acute  Gonorrhoeal  Ophthalmia. — This  affection 
presents  all  the  characters  of  purulent  ophthalmia  in  their ^fc*H|est  development. 
There  is  the  greatest  degree  of  vascular  congestion,  the  vjQfr  intense  and  gene¬ 
ral  externaLjoliess ;  excessive  tume- 
Fig.  87.  faction  of"  fne  conjunctiva;  great 

Ochemos^Swith  corresponding  swell¬ 
ing  /o^ihe  palpebrse ;  and  profuse 
discharge.  In  the  first  stage 
#  sOme  disease,  which  is  short,  the 
inflammation  is  confined  to  the  con¬ 
junctiva,  and  is  attended  with  sore¬ 
ness  and  stiffness,  with  the  sensation 
of  sand  or  dirt  in  the  eye,  and  with 
more  or  less  uneasiness  on  exposure 
to  light  or  using  the  organ.  The 
affection  soon  extends  to  the  cornea, 
writh  severe  and  agonizing  pain  in  the 
globe,  orbit,  or  head,  augmented  to 
intolerable  suffering  on  exposure  to 
light,  and  with  febrile  disturbance  of 
the  system  of  inflammatory  charac¬ 
ter.  The  danger  to  the  organ  is  now 
most  serious  and  imminent;  indeed, 
when  the  disease  has  thus  advanced, 
from  the  mucous  membrane  to  the 
globe  itself,  we  can  hardly  expect  by 


presents  the  state  of  the  Lids  in  Gonorrhoeal 
halmia.  (From  Dalrymple.) 
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any  kind  of  treatment  to  avert  entirely  its  destructive  consequences.  The 
violent  inflammation,  which  causes  the  yellow  puriform  discharge  from  the 
mucous  surface  of  the  conjunctiva,  produces  effusion  into  the  cellular  texture, 


Fig.  88. 


connecting  it  to  the  surrounding 
parts.  Hence  the  general  swelling 
of  the  membrane,  and  that  more 
considerable  tumefaction  on  the 
front  of  the  sclerotica,  round  the 
cornea,  which  is  called  chemosis. 

The  latter  is  often  so  considerable, 
that  the  swelled  conjunctiva  over¬ 
laps  the  cornea  all  round,  so  as 
nearly  to  hide  it.  Similar  effusion 
takes  place  into  the  cellular  texture 
of  the  eyelids,  enlarging  them  con¬ 
siderably,  more  particularly  the 
upper,  which  hangs  over  and  some¬ 
times  completely  covers  the  lower. 

This  palpebral  swelling  is  some¬ 
times  oedematous,  with  the  integu¬ 
ments  but  little  redder  than  natural ; 
in  other  instances  it  is  firmer,  with 
the  skin,  particularly  of  the  upper 
eyelid,  bright  red.  The  latter  state 
denotes  more  active  inflammation, 
and  greater  danger  to  the  organ. 

The  chemosis,  and  the  swelling  of 
the  lids,  make  it  often  difficult,  and 
sometimes  impossible  to  get  a  clear 
view  of  the  cornea.  Although  it  is  desirable  to  do  this,  in  reference  to  prog¬ 
nosis,  when  we  first  see  the  case,  we  should  not  persist  in  our  efforts  at  the  risk 
of  augmenting  the  inflammation,  or  the  patient's  sufferings.  oedema  of 

the  eyelids  declines  in  the  progress  of  the  affection,  and  tlm&giie'  or  both  of 
them  may  become  everted,  the  convex  edge  of  the  tarsal  cart&e  being  pushed 
forwards  by  the  swollen  conjunctiva. 

The  chemosis  and  the  tumefaction  of  the  eyelids  ar^Ejjtbgous  in  their  nature 
and  mode  of  production  to  that  swelling  which  take^^ee  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  any  active  inflammation;  they  owe  their  origi|T^H$at  interstitial  deposition, 
which  is  a  general  attendant  on  such  violent  vascmar  disturbance.  The  effusion 
may  be  either  fibrinous  or  serous,  the  tumefaS^on  being  firmer  in  the  former, 
looser  in  the  latter  instance.  Fibrine  is  effused  under  the  highest  inflammatory 
action,  in  a  strong  subject;  serum,  wh^^he  inflammation  is  less  violent,  and 
the  constitution  weaker. 

referred  heretofore1  to  the  deposition  of 
|>art,  and  that  incisions  should  have  been 
frl  not  surprise  us;  but  we  could  hardly  have 
expected  to  find  such  a  mpciWt  accounting  for  the  phenomenon  adopted  by 
Beer  and  Eichter.  TB&Jfewelling  of  the  chemosis,  according  to  the  former, 
arises  from  the  effusior^^gonorrhoeal  matter  under  the  conjunctiva;  he  men¬ 
tions  the  practice^^GMking  incisions  for  the  discharge  of  this  matter,  and  re¬ 
presents,  that  fr^^^ch  incisions  there  flows  out  a  purulent  fluid,  or  a  yellowish 
acrimonious  ichon^  He  says  that  gonorrhoeal  matter  is  sometimes  seen  at  the 


Shows  the  Chemosis  just  prior  to  the  second  stage  in 
Gonorrhoeal  Ophthalmia,  when  the  Cornea  begins  to  grow 
opaque.  (From  Dalrymple.) 


That  the  chemosis  should  have- 
venereal  matter  in  the  cells  of 
recommended  for  its  evacuat$n,N 


lib.  iii.  c.  3.  Camerer,  Dissert,  de  Ophthalmia  Yenered. 
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very  beginning  in  the  chambers.1  “  Sometimes,”  says  Richter,2  “  the  con¬ 
junctiva  swells  up  round  the  cornea,  as  in  chemosis;  this  swelling  depends  en¬ 


tirely  on  an  effusion  of  true  gonorrhoeal  matter  into  the  cellular  texture  and  the 


conjunctiva,  and  the  matter  flows  out  on  making  incisions  through  that  mem¬ 
brane.  Sometimes  gonorrhoeal  matter  is  found  in  the  anterior  chamber.” 

The  inflamed  membrane  exhales  at  first  a  thin  whitish  mucus  in  small 
quantity ;  as  the  inflammation  proceeds  to  its  full  development,  the  discharge 
becomes  thicker,  yellow,  and  abundant ;  the  yellow  tint,  and  the  quantity  of 
the  exhalation  being  in  proportion  to  the  violence  of  the  inflammation.  When 
the  latter  is  at  its  height,  the  discharge  closely  resembles  in  its  appearance,  and 
in  the  stain  communicated  to  linen,  that  which  proceeds  from  the  urethra  in 
venereal  gonorrhoea. 

Although  the  pain  is  generally  most  severe,  both  in  the  eye  and  in  the  head, 
as  in  other  instances  where  the  dense  and  unyielding  texture  of  the  cornea  is 
the  seat  of  inflammation,  and  although  patients  often  complain  of  burning  pain, 
of  tension  as  if  the  eye  would  burst,  of  deep-seated  and  intense  agony,  with 


extension  of  these  distressing  and  almost  intolerable  sensations  to  the  brow, 


forehead,  and  head  generally,  there  are  some  instances  in  which  little  or  no 
pain  is  experienced. 

The  symptoms  of  acute  gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia  are  not  equally  violent 
through  the  whole  course  of  the  affection;  it  begins  with  swelling  and  in¬ 
creased  redness  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  some  pain  in  the  organ;  then  the  puri- 
form  discharge  takes  place,  with  increased  uneasiness ;  and  lastly,  the  inflam¬ 
mation  extends  to  the  cornea,  with  great  aggravation  of  suffering.  Thus  the 
course  of  the  affection  may  be  divided  into  three  stages,  of  which  the  limits 
cannot  be  marked  very  accurately.  In  the  first,  there  are  vascular  distension 
and  swelling  of  the  membrane,  with  swelling  of  the  lids ;  the  commencement 
of  the  second  is  marked  by  the  occurrence  of  the  puriform  discharge,  and  that 
of  the  third  by  extension  of  the  inflammation  to  the  cornea.  The  duration  of 
each  of  these  varies  in  different  instances,  according  to  the  constitution  and 
state  of  health  of  the  individual,  and,  perhaps,  still  more  according  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  treatment  adopted.  This  variety,  however,  iv^%ved  less  in  the 
first  and  second  than  in  the  third  stage  ;  the  two  formenrSfca  more  particularly 
the  first,  usually  passing  off  very  rapidly.  In  one  cQjg^ttie  second  stage  may 
be  said  to  have  begun  in  twenty-four  hours  from  R^Cfrst  perception  of  uneasi¬ 
ness  ;  the  lids  were  red  and  swollen  at  that  tim^tjl  there  was  thin  puriform 
discharge.  In  thirty-six  hours  the  swellingffite  so  great,  that  the  eye  could 
not  be  seen,  and  there  was  profuse  yellowfdiammrge,  while  severe  pain  of  the 
eye  and  head  denoted  clearly  extension  <|ftm?Tlisease  to  the  cornea.  In  another 
instance,  the  first  stage  occupied  about  /thirty-six  hours,  and  the  second  between 
three  and  four  days.  In  a  third,  paiu  and  weakness  were  first  felt  in  the  eye  on 
the  1st  of  November,  and  on  the^Wl  found  the  cornea  had  sloughed. 

Effects  of  the  Inflammation immediate  effects  of  the  inflammation  on 
the  cornea  are  sloughing,  ™^wfration,  ulceration,  and  interstitial  deposition; 
while  the  consequences^c/wich  these  changes  lead  more  remotely,  are,  escape 
of  the  humours  and  ccflJarSe  of  the  globe,  obliteration  of  the  anterior  chamber 
and  flattening  of  th^Jfrotrf  of  the  eye,  staphyloma,  prolapsus  iridis,  obliteration 
of  SJ^acity,  and  anterior  adhesion  of  the  iris. 


die  cases  in  which  the  cornea  is  said  to  hurst  under  puru¬ 


lent  ophthajmil^see  p.  264). 

The  coi^^vbecomes  dull  and  hazy  before  it  sloughs,  or  indeed  before  under- 
goii  of  the  changes  just  enumerated.  Its  transparency  and  polish  are 


*  Lekre  der  Augen-kranlcheiten ,  1st  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  294,  295. 
2  Anfangs-griinde ,  vol.  iii.  p.  63. 
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completely  destroyed,  when  it  has  sloughed  ;  and  it  is  converted  into  a  dirty 
yellowish,  or  brownish  opaque  substance,  which  is  immediately  recognized  as 
deprived  of  life.  At  first,  it  looks  like  a  portion  of  wetted  leather;  it  is  soon 
separated  from  the  living  parts,  when  it  has  a  loose,  soft,  and  ragged  appearance. 
As  the  lens  and  capsule,  which  are  exposed  by  this  separation,  are  transparent, 
the  patient  sometimes  recovers,  for  a  short  period,  tolerably  good  vision.  After 
the  slough  is  detached,  the  chambers  of  the  aqueous  humour  may  be  exposed  by 
ulceration ;  the  humours  will  then  escape,  the  emptied  coats  will  collapse,  and 
the  globe  remain  permanently  shrunk  in  the  socket.  More  commonly,  although 
the  whole  cornea  seems  to  slough,  the  entire  thickness  does  not  separate,  and 
the  anterior  chamber  is  not  exposed.  The  interior  layer  of  the  cornea,  or  the 
membrane  of  the  aqueous  humour  is  left,  and  is  soon  pushed  forwards  by  the 
iris,  which  forms  an  irregular  brownish,  and  dirty-looking  protuberance  on  the 
front  of  the  eye.  As  the  inflammation  declines,  this  protuberance  recedes, 
until  it  disappears  altogether,  the  front  of  the  eye  remaining  flattened,  and 
being  formed  by  the  iris,  covered  by  a  thin,  smooth,  and  more  or  less  opaque 
pellicle,  through  which  the  fibres  of  the  iris  may  be  partially  seen,  giving  it  a 
somewhat  streaked  appearance.  Sometimes  the  iris  is  permanently  protruded, 
and  forms  a  dark,  more  or  less  smooth,  protuberance,  partially  subdivided  on 
the  surface  (staphyloma  racemosum). 

The  separation  of  the  slough  when  it  has  been  partial,  leaves  an  ulcerated 
surface,  which  is  soon  raised  into  a  vesicular  protuberance  consisting  of  the 
membrane  of  the  aqueous  humour,  with  the  iris,  which  has  become  adherent 
during  the  previous  inflammation  of  the  cornea  ( prolapsus  iridis).  This  shrinks 
as  the  inflammation  declines,  and  the  regular  figure  of  the  cornea  is  restored ; 
but  the  iridis  remains  adherent,  and  is  covered  only  by  a  thin  pellicle,  which  is 
partially  opaque,  while  the  boundary  of  the  adhesion  presents  a  deeper  opacity 
in  the  cicatrix  of  the  corneal  laminae.  If  a  considerable  portion,  such  as  one- 
half  or  one-third  of  the  cornea,  should  have  perished,  a  permanent  tumour  is 
sometimes  formed,  consisting  externally  of  an  opaque  covering,  and  internally 
of  the  adherent  iris ;  its  cavity,  which  is  an  extension  of  the  anterior  chamber, 
being  filled  with  aqueous  humour;  this  is  termed  partial  tfagfoyloma,  and 
differs  from  prolapsus  iridis,  or  complete  staphyloma,  only  in  I  have  seen 

it  occur  in  both  eyes  of  the  same  individual,  with  little  J^frry  to  the  sight, 
as  the  protrusion  of  the  iris  hardly  interfered  with  the  pmjk 

Suppuration  of  the  cornea  may  be  general  or  parttfiy  it  is  usually  the  for¬ 
mer.  The  cornea  first  becomes  white,  and  then  asswds a  yellow  colour.  The 
effused  substance  is  not  a  fluid,  nor  is  it  collec^SSyimo  a  cavity ;  it  is  a  thick, 
viscid  matter  deposited  in  the  texture  of  tte  ceoafea.  Ulceration  takes  place, 
and  exposes  an  opaque  yellow  substance,  wMpk  looks  like  ordinary  matter,  but 
it  cannot  be  wiped  off.  The  ulcerative  niWess  extends  until  this  is  removed. 
If  the  whole  cornea  should  be  destr^(0),  the  humours  may  escape,  and  the 
globe  will  shrink.  Or,  the  humoudQjyiy  remain,  and  the  tumid  conjunctiva 
sclerotica  contract  from  the  circtfic^eflee  towards  the  centre  of  the  space  left 


vacant  by  the  cornea,  until  it 
like  a  red  fleshy  mass,  in 
not  be  distinguished.  The 


:etely  fills  that  space,  when  the  eye  appears 
wen  the  original  situation  of  the  cornea  can- 
[eration  of  the  suppurated  cornea  may  penetrate 
the  anterior  chamber  a*(^B^erent  parts,  at  each  of  which  the  iris  may  protrude, 
the  front  of  the  orga^yfcnaining  ultimately  flattened. 

When  ulceratio^^Kes  place  without  previous  suppuration,  it  generally  at¬ 
tacks  the  margj^qVthe  cornea,  and  extends  rapidly  through  the  laminae,  so  as 
to  form  a  deepS^nch,  seldom  occupying  less  than  one-third,  often  one-half,  or 
two-thirds^&the  circumference,  and  sometimes  extending  round  the  whole 
circle.  latter  case,  the  portion  insulated  by  the  ulcerative  process 

sl°ug]pv  On  the  sides  of  this  ulcerated  trench,  the  laminae  of  the  cornea  may 
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be  often  seen  very  distinctly.  Beer  says  that  they  turn  up  like  the  leaves  of 
a  book,  which  has  been  much  read.  If  the  ulceration  should  not  occupy  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  margin,  the  vascular  supply  of  the  cornea  will  still  be 
carried  on,  afnd  the  mischief  may  be  repaired.  As  the  margin  of  the  cornea  is 
covered  by  the  swollen  conjunctiva,  these  ulcers  are  at  first  concealed  from  view, 
and  we  do  not  know  of  their  existence  until  the  chemosis  begins  to  subside. 
When  the  ulcer  has  gone  through  the  corneal  laminae,  the  membrane  of  the 
aqueous  humour  may  rise  as  a  transparent  vesicle  in  the  cavity  ( ceratocele ,  her - 
nia  corneas),  or  it  may  be  pushed  forwards  by  a  protruding  portion  of  the  iris. 
The  ulcerative  process  may  penetrate  the  anterior  chamber,  when  the  iris  will 
either  fall  against  the  opening,  or  be  pushed  into  it  and  block  it  up.  If  the 
ulcer,  whether  it  should  have  arisen  from  the  separation  of  a  slough,  or  have 
occurred  in  the  manner  just  described,  should  be  spreading,  the  inflammation 
remaining  unchecked,  its  surface  is  whitish,  and  ragged,  or  flocculent;  or  of  a 
dirty  yellowish  cast,  with  surrounding  haziness.  When  the  inflammation  sub¬ 
sides,  it  becomes  transparent.  The  commencement  of  the  restorative  process  is 
marked  by  the  surface  of  the  excavation  assuming  a  light  grayish  tint,  with  a 
jelly-like  appearance.  A  soft  semi-opaque  substance  slowly  fills  up  the  breach, 
when  the  surface  becomes  smooth,  and  the  regular  figure  of  the  cornea  is  re¬ 
stored.  No  secretion  of  pus  is  observed,  either  during  the  stage  of  ulceration 
or  that  of  reparation ;  the  latter  process  is  slow,  several  days  often  elapsing 
without  any  sensible  change  in  the  size  or  appearance  of  the  ulcer.  The  same 
process  of  contraction  takes  place  here,  as  after  the  cicatrization  of  other  ulcers, 
so  that  the  size  of  the  opaque  cicatrix  is  less  than  that  of  the  previous  corneal 
ulcer ;  and  $s  these  ulcerations  take  place  on  the  circumference  of  the  part,  one 
that  has  been  of  considerable  size  leaves  a  mark  that  is  only  observable  on  close 
inspection,  while,  where  the  ulceration  has  extended  over  the  edge  of  the  pupil, 
the  cicatrix  may  leave  that  aperture  quite  unobstructed. 

The  existence  of  the  ulcer  makes  no  difference  in  the  kind  or  degree  of  pain, 
during  the  active  period  of  the  disease ;  no  pain  is  felt  when  the  inflammation 
is  stopped,  although  a  large  ulcer  may  still  exist. 

When  interstitial  deposition  takes  place,  the  corneal  lanp^o  are  the  seat  of 
the  mischief ;  and  the  opacity  thus  produced  is  of  the  denl^jiiml  called  leucoma 
or  albugo.  It  is  usually  accompanied  with  anterior  mjX^ion  of  the  iris  ( syne¬ 
chia  anterior ). 

Contraction  or  obliteration  of  the  pupil  may  i  consequence  of  protru¬ 

sion  of  the  iris  in  partial  staphyloma,  or  at  theSuaaller  apertures  produced  by 
ulceration ;  or  of  its  adhesion  to  a  leucomr^tlNjortion  of  the  cornea. 

When  the  cornea  has  been  weakene(k by^aitensive  sloughing,  or  ulceration, 
the  iris  having  previously  become  adhemn<  to  it  during  the  active  period  of  the 
inflammation,  the  conditions  necessar^-co  the  formation  of  total  staphyloma 
exist )  and  this  accordingly  is  one  itj^the  ultimate  consequences  of  gonorrhoeal 
ophthalmia.  Qv 

Diagnosis. — Between  the^M^hisr degree  of  purulent  inflammation,  and  acute 
gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia,  th^aSra  near  resemblance  in  the  local  symptoms.  The 
discharge  may  be  more  ^Biuldhnt  and  thicker  in  the  latter,  in  which  the  conjunc¬ 
tiva  oculi  is  more  swelle&fwhile  the  swelling  of  the  eyelids  is  more  considerable 
in  the  former.  Th^gJ^culiar  change  of  structure  in  the  palpebral  conjunctiva, 
that  is,  the  forma^^of  phlyctenae,  and  of  granular  irregularities  in  the  early 
stage,  and  the  tedious  and  obstinate  state  of  granulation  in  the  chronic  form,  are 
an  especial^nmcter  of  the  contagious  ophthalmia )  at  least,  I  have  not  seen 
them  in  tli^bnorrhoeal.  The  latter  occurs  in  single  instances,  and  is  uncom¬ 
mon^  tb^other  affects  great  numbers  of  individuals  who  are  living  together. 
Tim  o£^)takes  place  in  persons  who  have  had,  or  still  have  gonorrhoea,  the  other 
intfhpe  free  from  such  complaint,  but  who  have  been  exposed  to  the  contagion 
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of  purulent  ophthalmia.  That  the  discharge  of  gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia  will 
affect  the  eye  of  a  sound  person  if  applied  to  it,  is  well-known  ;  but  it  certainly 
possesses  no  indirectly  contagious  property.  In  purulent  ophthalmia,  the  lining 
of  the  palpebrae  is  first  affected,  and  the  disease  extends  to  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  globe.  In  a  case  of  gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia,  which  I  saw  at  the 
very  outset,  the  complaint  began  at  once  in  the  conjunctiva  oculi.  The  latter 
comes  on  suddenly,  with  the  utmost  violence,  and  proceeds  with  the  greatest 
rapidity,  coming  to  an  end  in  a  few  days,  either  by  recovery,  or  more  commonly 
by  destruction  of  the  organ.  In  the  contagious  disease  there  is  a  milder  period 
at  the  beginning ;  the  disease  is,  in  general,  less  rapid  and  destructive  ;  it  goes 
off  and  returns  again,  and  thus  may  last  for  months  or  years.  In  general,  gonor¬ 
rhoeal  ophthalmia  attacks  only  one  eye,  while  the  purulent  disease  affects  both.1 
The  latter  may,  however,  be  confined  to  one  eye,  as  is  proved  by  the  cases  quoted 
at  p.  266,  while  the  gonorrhoeal  form  of  the  disease  often  attacks  the  second 
eye,  atter  a  short  interval.  One  eye  only  was  affected  in  nine  out  of  the  fourteen 
cases,  which  I  have  recorded  in  my  Treatise  on  the  Venereal  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 
In  this  disease,  the  cornea  is  frequently  destroyed  by  sloughing,  which  does  not 
take  place  in  the  contagious  ophthalmia.  The  latter  is  characterized  by  the 
peculiar  change  of  structure  in  the  conjunctiva,  and  by  frightful  ectropia  conse¬ 
quent  on  it. 

Prognosis. — The  violence  of  the  inflammation,  its  rapid  course,  and  the  dis¬ 
organization  or  changes  of  structure,  which  it  quickly  produces  in  the  cornea, 
are  attended,  under  all  circumstances,  with  the  greatest  danger  to  sight,  which, 
in  a  large  proportion  of  these  cases,  is  either  lost  or  seriously  injured.  Thus, 
of  the  fourteen  cases  which  I  have  related  in  my  treatise,  loss  of  vision  took 
place  in  nine  from  sloughing,  suppuration,  or  opacity  of  the  cornea.  In  two  of 
these  one  eye  was  lost,  and  the  other  recovered.  Sight  was  restored  in  the  other 
five,  with  partial  opacity  of  the  cornea,  ancjjltnterior  adhesion  of  the  iris  in  three 
of  the  number.  So  short  a  period  intervenes  between  the  commencement  and 
the  full  development  of  the  complaint,  that  in  many  instances  irreparable  mis¬ 
chief  is  done  to  the  eye  before  our  assistance  is  required.  If  we  see  the  com¬ 
plaint  in  the  first  or  second  stage,  we  may  expect  to  arrest  itsj^&gtass  by  active 
treatment ;  but  success  does  not  invariably  attend  our  effoi^^en  under  such 
favourable  circumstances.  Our  prognosis  will  principaltaopln  on  the  state  of 
the  cornea ;  if  that  should  possess  its  natural  clear nessjfHie  eye  may  be  saved. 
If  it  should  be  hazy  and  dull,  and  more  particularistic  should  have  assumed 
a  white  nebulous  appearance,  consequences  more^nvtess  serious  will  inevitably 
ensue.  Great  swelling  of  the  conjunctiva,  n/SrVj^irticularly  great  chemosis, 
profuse  discharge  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  l|rigb*r  redness  of  the  swollen  upper 
eyelid,  are  unfavourable  circumstances,  as  imTkating  a  high  degree  of  inflamma¬ 
tion.  The  changes,  to  which  the  corner  i^inable,  do  not  always  destroy  sight ) 


their  effect  depends  on  their  extent  aj 
partial  sloughing  of  the  cornea ;  a] 
cumference  without  injury  to  vV 
The  inflammation  is  not 


ftuation.  Sight  may  be  restored  after 
^tensive  ulceration  may  occur  in  its  cir- 


prognosis  will  be  less  seriofts 
When  both  eyes  are  afctai 


y  violent  in  all  cases ;  and,  of  course,  the 
Proportion  to  its  comparative  mildness. 

?d  in  succession,  the  disease  is  less  severe  in  the 
second,  which,  tLerefot^ftj  usually  saved.  Sometimes,  however,  the  inflamma¬ 
tion  is  equally  violer^nd  destructive  in  both,  and  total  blindness  ensues. 

♦ 

1  Dr.  Vetch  There  is  not  one  case  in  a  thousand  in  which  one  eye  only  becomes 

affected.” — Pratifyu  Treatise,  p.  195. 

Walther  Observes  that  contagious  ophthalmia  almost  always  appears  in  both  eyes 
togetker^rri?!\t  in  the  same  degree. — Lib.  cit.  p.  83. 

Ebm  stS^s  that  the  contagious  ophthalmia  has  not  confined  itself  to  one  eye  in  any 
mstaiKeW—  Ueber  den  Bau,  &c.  p.  215. 

a<2) 
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Causes. — In  investigating  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  have  to  inquire  what 
is  the  nature  of  the  connection  between  this  inflammation  of  the  eye  and  gonor¬ 
rhoea?  whether  the  former  can  be  produced  by  the  application  of  gonorrhoeal 
matter  to  the  organ?  If  so,  whether  an  individual  can  infect  himself?  whether 
the  application  of  matter  from  another  source  be  necessary?  or  whether  the 
infection  may  occur  in  both  ways  ?  Whether,  on  the  other  hand,  gonorrhoeal 
ophthalmia  may  be  an  example  of  that  peculiar  transference  of  diseased  action, 
which  is  called  metastasis  ?  To  some  it  may  appear  necessary  to  examine  a 
previous  question;  viz.,  whether  there  is  any  connection  at  all  between  the 
inflammation  of  the  urethra  and  that  of  the  eye?  For  Mr.  Pearson1  directly 
denies  the  existence  of  such  a  connection,  on  the  ground  that,  in  many  thousand 
cases  of  gonorrhoea,  he  had  not  seen  one  instance  of  inflammation  of  the  eye 
that  could  be  ascribed  to  the  gonorrhoea. 

From  this  statement  we  can  merely  infer  that  Mr.  Pearson  had  not  seen 
gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia ;  which  is  very  strange,  when  we  consider,  as  he  informs 
us,  that  many  thousand  cases  of  gonorrhoea  had  fallen  under  his  notice.  I 
may  oppose  to  his  negative  testimony  the  positive  experience  of  many  compe¬ 
tent  observers,  and  the  evidence  of  numerous  facts  which  have  come  under  my 
own  observation. 

Whether  this  dangerous  ophthalmia  can  be  produced  by  the  application  of 
gonorrhoeal  matter  to  the  organ,  is  a  more  doubtful  point,  which  the  nature  of 
the  subject  prevents  us  from  settling  in  the  only  satisfactory  way,  that  is,  by 
direct  experiment. 

It  is  stated  incidentally  by  Beer,3  and  in  the  same  kind  of  way  by  Scarpa,3 
that,  if  gonorrhoeal  matter  be  applied  to  the  eye,  it  excites  only  a  slight  degree 
of  inflammation.  These  statements  are  not  accompanied  by  any  narratives  of 
cases,  or  other  detailed  illustrations,  so  that  we  do  not  know  on  what  kind  of 
proof  the  assertions  rest,  nor  how  the  application  of  the  morbid  secretion  to  the 
eye  was  ascertained. 

Since  infectious  matter  does  not  produce  disease  in  the  same  individual, 
although  it  is  capable  of  affecting  others,  analogy  would  le^Vus  to  infer  that 
gonorrhoeal  discharge  applied  to  the  eye  of  the  same  pei^T^puld  not  cause 
gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia.  This  conclusion  is  supported  result  of  experi¬ 

ments  made  by  Dr.  Yetch4.  He  took  matter  from  tk^Jyes  of  persons  labour¬ 
ing  under  acute  purulent  ophthalmia,  and  applied  it^n^each  case  to  the  urethra 
of  the  same  individual ;  no  disease  was  excite(fc^vJ5ut  when  he  applied  the 
same  matter  to  the  urethra  of  a  different  intK^u^I^it  produced  a  very  virulent 
gonorrhoea.  He  infers  from  these  experim|nt¥mat  gonorrhoeal  matter  taken 
from  the  urethra  and  applied  to  the  eye  tnesame  individual  would  excite  no 
inflammation  of  the  eye.  The  inferen^ir probable,  but  not  necessary.  Be¬ 
cause  the  purulent  secretion  of  the  j^e  aoes  not  affect  the  urethra,  we  cannot 
conclude  that  the  gonorrhoeal  sec^ffen  of  the  urethra  will  not  affect  the  eye. 
These  morbific  influences  are all  instances  reciprocal;  inflammation  of 
the  urethra  often  causes  infM^ftation  of  the  testicle,  but  the  latter  seldom  or 
never  produces  the  first. ^I(tSYetch  farther  mentions,  that  an  hospital  assist¬ 
ant,  named  Smith,  app^ed)gonorrhoeal  matter  to  his  own  eyes,  with  impunity. 
When  we  consider  how  tms  matter  is  diffused  over  the  linen  of  patients,  both 
male  and  female,  hjftKiften  the  fingers  must  be  smeared  with  it,  and  how  inat¬ 
tentive  to  cleanUfc^fe  the  lower  classes  are,  we  cannot  help  concluding  that 
gonorrhoeal  d^Ctfge  must  be  often  applied  to  the  eyes  of  the  same  individual; 
yet  gonorr^^^phthalmia  is  comparatively  rare. 

1  In  a^hs&er  to  Mr.  Briggs,  printed  in  his  translation  of  Scarpa’s  Treatise,  p.  164- 

16\  n&p  * 

2 y^Jire,  vol.  i.  $  540.  8  Treatise,  &c.  2d  edit.  p.  164. 

tactical  Treatise,  p.  242. 
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Although  these  various  considerations  would  lead  us  to  expect  that  gonor¬ 
rhoeal  discharge  would  not  affect  the  eyes  of  the  same  individual,  we  meet  in 
practice  with  cases,  from  which  there  is  every  reason  to  draw  the  contrary  con¬ 
clusion.  It  is  a  well-known  popular  remedy  for  sore  eyes  to  wash  them  with 
one’s  own  urine  )  and  persons  labouring  under  gonorrhoea  are  sometimes  so 
thoughtless  as  to  resort  to  this  practice.  Experience  teaches  us  that  this  direct 
application  of  infectious  matter  is  capable  of  producing,  not  such  a  slight  in¬ 
flammation  as  Beer  and  Scarpa  speak  of,  bu£  acute  gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia  in 
its  most  destructive  form.  This  is  fully  proved  by  Case  IV.  of  my  treatise,1 
where  both  eyes  were  lost,  and  Case  XIV.,2  in  which  the  vision  of  one  was 
destroyed.  In  Case  VIII.,3  in  which  partial  sloughing  of  one  cornea  occurred, 
the  patient  had  used  to  his  eyes  a  towel  soiled  with  gonorrhoeal  discharge  from 
his  own  urethra.  Mr.  Wardrop  communicated  to  me  two  cases  which  occurred 
under  his  own  observation.  In  one  of  them,  that  of  a  young  gentleman  labour¬ 
ing  under  gonorrhoea,  who  had  inadvertently  touched  his  eyes  when  his  fingers 
were  contaminated  with  the  discharge,  violent  puriform  ophthalmia  occurred 
and  ended  in  the  suppuration  and  collapse  of  both  eyeballs.  A  soldier,  who 
had  gonorrhoea,  was  advised  to  bathe  his  eyes  in  his  own  urine,  as  a  remedy 
for  a  slight  affection  of  the  lids ;  purulent  ophthalmia  seized  one  eye,  which 
suppurated  and  burst.  Astruc4  saw  a  case  in  which  both  eyes  became  inflamed 
from  this  cause )  but  the  affection  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  severe. 
Another  instance  is  detailed  by  Mr.  Foot  f  the  ophthalmia,  which  was  of  the 
most  acute  kind,  ended  in  opacity  of  the  cornea  and  loss  of  vision. 

[We  have  met  with  several  cases  in  which  this  disease  was  produced  by  the 
patient  washing  his  eyes  in  his  urine  whilst  labouring  under  gonorrhoea.] 
Experience  clearly  proves  that  we  should  have  expected  d  priori ,  that  gonor¬ 
rhoeal  ophthalmia  may  be  produced  by  the  application  of  gonorrhoeal  matter 
from  another  individual.  This  cannot  be  a  very  frequent  occurrence,  for  obvi¬ 
ous  reasons )  and  I  have  seen  no  instance  of  the  kind.  Mr.  Wardrop  has 
furnished  me  with  two  examples.  An  old  lady  went  into  the  dressing-room  of 
her  son,  who  had  gonorrhoea,  and  washed  her  face  with  a  towel  which  he  had 
been  recently  making  use  of.  Purulent  ophthalmia  quickly  ^rarvened,  and 
destroyed  the  eye  in  a  few  days.  A  washerwoman,  tfho  hm^bebn  employed  in 
cleansing  foul  linen,  was  seized  in  a  few  hours  with  purifa^vephthalmia,  which 
terminated  in  the  suppuration  and  collapse  of  both  ey^CaMs.  Delpech6  men¬ 
tions  the  instance  of  a  young  and  healthy  woman, ^©washed  her  eyes  with 
goulard-water  and  a  sponge,  which  had  been  used  tf^'young  man  affected  with 
gonorrhoea.  Violent  ophthalmia  came  on,  arM^pckly  terminated  in  loss  of 
the  eye.  Mr.  Bacot7  distinctly  traced  theCnu^m  of  the  disease  to  infection, 
by  means  of  matter  from  another  individuifl^ln  three  instances,  two  of  which 
were  washerwomen.  ^  m 

In  a  great  proportion,  however,  of  the^e  gonorrhoeal  ophthalmiae,  we  cannot 
trace  the  disease  of  the  eye  to  the  application  of  infectious  matter,  either  from 
the  same  or  another  individual.  VjFae  eyes  are  said  to  suffer  by  metastasis  ;  it 
is  stated  that  the  gonorrhoeaLd0parge  is  suppressed,  and  that  the  inflammation 
of  the  eyes  occurs  in  consequence  of  that  suppression.  Such  is  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  Bichter,8  ScARj^^and  Beer,10  who  accordingly  consider  the  restora- 


Practical  Treatise , 


3  Ibid.  p.  85. 

5  Treatise  on 
7  Treatise  on 
9  Treatise ,  pM62,T63. 


5K? 


\erea ,  1820, 
p.  132. 


2  Ibid.  p.  101. 

4  Vol.  i.  p.  295. 

p.  98.  6  Chirurgie  Clinique ,  t.  i.  p.  318. 

8  Anfangs-griinde ,  vol.  iii.  \  57. 


10  Lehr^* iStAj. 

ophtliaLni]^/s  occurred  in  young,  plethoric,  robust,  and  truly  athletic  men  ;  and  it  has 
alway^TSken  place  in  a  very  short  time,  generally  in  a  few  hours,  after  the  suppression 

of  ajwwW-1  Ji-  1  “  ” 


§  533.  “  In  all  the  instances,”  says  Beer,  “  which  I  have  seen,  this 


noeal  discharge  from  the  urethra.’5 
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tion  of  the  discharge  from  the  urethra  a  principal  indication  in  the  treatment  of 
the  disease.  In  none  of  the  cases  which  have  come  under  my  own  observation, 
has  the  urethral  discharge  been  stopped )  although  it  has  generally  been  less¬ 
ened,  it  has  continued  in  some  with  little  diminution.1  If,  therefore,  the  notion 
of  metastasis  includes  the  cessation  of  disease  in  its  original  seat,  gonorrhoeal 
ophthalmia  cannot,  according  to  my  experience,  be  deemed  metastatic  in  any 
cases.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sudden  stoppage  of  gonorrhoea,  when  effected  by 
surgical  treatment,  is  not  followed  by  inflammation  of  the  eyes.  Since,  then, 
gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia  may  occur,  while  the  discharge  from  the  urethra  con¬ 
tinues,  and  since  it  does  not  take  place  when  that  discharge  is  stopped,  we  can¬ 
not  admit  that  the  affection  of  the  eye  owes  its  origin  to  the  cessation  of  disease 
in  the  urethra. 

I  am  inclined  to  refer  its  occurrence  to  the  state  of  the  constitution,  without 
being  able  to  point  out  in  what  that  state  consists ;  and  to  regard  it  as  a  patho¬ 
logical  phenomenon  analogous  to  those  successive  attacks  of  different  parts 
which  are  observed  in  gout  and  rheumatism.  The  two  other  forms  of  ophthal 
mic  inflammation,  which  take  place  in  conjunction  with  gonorrhoea,  show  them 
selves  only  in  rheumatic  subjects,  and  generally  in  connection  with  other  arth¬ 
ritic  sufferings ;  and  the  difference  between  one  of  these  and  the  affection  now 
under  consideration  is  only  in  degree.  This  view  of  the  subject  may  throw 
some  light  on  the  circumstance,  that,  though  direct  infection  operates  equally  on 
the  eyes  of  both  sexes,  the  gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia,  said  to  originate  in  metas¬ 
tasis,  seems  to  be  confined  to  the  male.  I  have  never  seen  it  in  the  female ; 
and  Beer,  in  the  passage  last  quoted  says,  that  he  has  observed  it  only  in 
young,  robust,  and  plethoric  %en.  The  state  of  constitution,  whether  heredi¬ 
tary  or  acquired,  which  leads  to  gout  and  similar  affections,  is  much  less  com¬ 
mon  in  women  than  in  merf;  and  will  hardly  be  found  at  all  among  those  young 
and  previously  healthy  females,  who  are  the  principal  subjects  of  gonorrhoea. 
Again,  the  morbid  influences,  which  are  experienced  and  exerted  by  the  male 
urethra,  are  different  from  those  of  the  vagina. 

Treatment. — The  antiphlogistic  plan,  and  particularly  the  'general  and  local 
abstraction  of  blood,  have  been  carried  to  their  utmost  ex &cXfT^ome times  with 
complete,  in  other  instances  with  only  partial  succes^vJLn  many  cases,  the 
result  must  be  unfavourable  whatever  treatment  is  adapted,  because,  from  the 
rapidity  and  violence  of  the  disorder,  irreparable m^Jhief  has  been  done  before 
our  assistance  is  required.  Of  six  cases  seen  aL^^&arly  period,  and  treated  by 
extensive  depletion,  loss  of  the  eye  occurrejH^qne  only  f  these  persons  were 
not  seriously  weakened  by  the  measures  adopted  tor  them. 

It  has  been  represented  that  the  com™iiit  may  be  stopped  in  its  outset  by 
applying  strong  astringents  or  escharoti\s)to  the  eye ;  such  as  a  ten-grain  solu¬ 
tion  or  the  ointment  of  lunar  causti^feee  pp.  233  and  280-281).  Destructive 
or  injurious  consequences  have  scQjequently  resulted  under  the  usual  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  disease,  that  the  kd^measures  just  mentioned  ought  to  be  adopted 
in  any  favourable  case ;  thajN^y  where  the  affection  has  not  extended  beyond 
the  conjunctiva.  Bloodtetllag  might  precede  or  accompany  the  topical  appli¬ 
cation.  The  propriety  o^J^is  treatment  is  more  questionable,  if  the  cornea  has 
begun  to  suffer ;  but|Jke  usual  results  of  such  cases  are  so  unfavourable,  that 
they  could  hardly^^Slggravated  by  the  plan  now  proposed,  which,  therefore, 
deserves  trial  4in/?iN*k5ubtful  case. 

AVv 

1  Delpeci^^s  nearly  a  similar  statement.  “  II  est  bien  reconnu  que  l’dcoulement 
ne  cesse  pate  toujours  en  pareil  cas  ;  que  quelquefois,  et  ineme  assez  souvent,  il  subsiste 
dans  tou&'m  force.” — Chirurgie  Clinique ,  vol.  i.  p.  319. 

[Ourl^p^ic110®  is  to  the  same  effect.  We  have  seen  the  discharge  from  the  urethra 
corJWe  most  profuse  during  the  greatest  violence  of  the  ophthalmia.] 

^ Qfeatise  on  the  Venereal  Disease  of  the  Eye ,  p.  46. 
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For  reasons  already  stated,  I  should  use  the  solution  in  preference  to  the  oint¬ 
ment  of  lunar  caustic ;  and  I  should  not  employ  it  at  first,  of  greater  strength 
than  four  grains  to  the  ounce.  Even  in  this  milder  form  I  have  seen  it  cause 
so  much  excitement,  with  increased  redness,  discharge,  and  pain,  that  the  pa¬ 
tients  and  myself  have  agreed  in  regarding  it  as  injurious. 

[The  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  of  the  strength  recommended  by  Mr. 
Lawrence,  we  are  led  by  our  experience  to  believe  to  be  entirely  too  feeble.  The 
necessity  for  the  most  prompt,  decisive,  and  active  treatment,  in  severe  cases  of 
this  disease,  is  imperious,  and  the  only  application  we  have  found  equal  to  the 
emergency,  is  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver,  or,  what  we  have  been  led  to  prefer,  a 
very  strong  solution  of  this  salt.  We  usually  commence  with  a  solution  of  9j 
to  9ij  of  the  salt  in  an  ounce  of  water,  which  should  be  dropped  on  the  eye  daily 
or  every  second  day ;  the  strength  of  the  solution  must  be  diminished  as  the 
puriform  discharge  decreases. 

In  all  cases  where  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  will  admit  of  it,  a 
copious  bleeding  should  be  practised  previous  to  the  local  application,  and 
general  or  local  depletion,  with  a  general  antiphlogistic  course,  should  be  after¬ 
wards  employed  concomitantly  with  the  local  remedies.  Opium,  especially  in 
the  form  of  Dover’s  powder  given  at  night,  will  conduce  much  to  alleviate  the 
sufferings  of  the  patient,  and  also  to  ameliorate  the  disease. 

In  the  advanced  stages,  and  perhaps  in  some  cases  from  the  commencement, 
tonics  are  required.  The  infusion  of  Cascarilla  and  the  sulphate  of  Quinia, 
are  those  we  have  usually  employed.] 


I  have  seen  mercury  employed  in  these  cases  without  any  advantage. 

I  can  place  no  reliance  on  the  means  advised  by  Bichter,  Beer,  and  Scarpa, 
for  reproducing  the  urethral  discharge,  which  has  not  been  suppressed  in  the 
cases  under  my  observation. 

If  the  antiphlogistic  treatment  be  preferred,  it  must  be  pursued  according  to 
the  principles  laid  down  under  the  head  of  purulent  ophthalmiqA  Blood  must 
be  taken  from  the  arm  largely,  and  perhaps  a  repetition  of  tl^xeijesection  may 
be  necessary.  For  the  slighter  symptoms  which  may  rem^^ftfter  the  inflam¬ 
matory  action  has  been  subdued,  local  bleeding  will  suffj^v"  The  more  vigour- 
ous  depletion  is  recommended  where  the  inflammation  is  |uny  developed,  without 
the  cornea  being  yet  affected,  or  where  the  condition^Nfcoe  cornea  may  be  doubt¬ 
ful  j  that  is,  where  we  may  entertain  the  expepfcdG)1  of  saving  the  organ  from 
injurious  change;  and  where  the  patient  is  vo^n^ahd  strong,  with  a  good  con¬ 
stitution  and  unbroken  health.  Under  thfeopposite  circumstances  of  a  weak 
constitution  and  bad  health,  where  the  p^vrers  of  the  system  are  impaired  by 
the  various  depressing  influences,  geneml  abstraction  of  blood  would  be  out  of 
the  question ;  and  it  may  be  necess€&S4to  proceed  cautiously  even  with  local 
Weeding.  _ 

If  sloughing  or  suppurationN^ymd  have  already  occurred,  it  will  be  of  no 
use  to  pursue  this  active  traat^pt,  although  more  moderate  depletion  may  still 
be  necessary.  General  shmgfting,  or  general  suppuration  of  the  cornea  is  usu¬ 
ally  attended  by  diminution  of  the  inflammation,  and  cessation  of  pain,  or  at 
least  comparative  eaaqv'tne  loss  of  blood,  therefore,  is  no  longer  required  for 
the  relief  of  sufferi£$  and  it  would  be  without  an  object,  as  vision  is  irre¬ 
parably  destrow^OOn  the  contrary,  a  tonic  and  restorative  plan,  both  in  medi¬ 
cine  and  diet^A^^be  advisable. 

But  inflammation  may  continue  with  undiminished  violence  after  the  occur¬ 
rence  qf^$Aal  sloughing ;  and  active  depletion  may  still  be  necessary,  both  to 

hmiUh^tte]  “ .  “ 

/ 


bent  of  the  mischief  and  to  favour  the  process  of  separation  and 
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restoration.  In  two  cases,1  free  depletion,  both  general  and  local,  was  employed 
after  the  cornea  had  suffered  partially  in  this  way;  and  the  treatment  was  com¬ 
pletely  successful  in  preserving  sight.  In  a  third,  where  one  cornea  had 
sloughed  entirely,  and  the  other  eye  was  actively  inflamed,  the  venesection  and 
local  bleeding  employed  on  account  of  the  latter,  had  no  prejudicial  effect  on 
the  former. 

Experience  does  not  warrant  us  in  ascribing  much  efficacy  to  blisters ;  they 
are  only  to  be  regarded  as  an  auxiliary  measure,  and  may  be  resorted  to  after 
antiphlogistic  means. 

The  ordinary  local  applications  are  only  to  be  considered  as  means  of  lessen¬ 
ing  suffering,  and  thus  contributing  to  the  patient’s  comfort ;  not  as  having  the 
power  of  checking  this  violent  disorder.  They  possess,  in  fact,  so  little  decided 
efficacy,  that  some  patients  find  the  warm  most  beneficial,  others  cold.  The 
latter  seem  to  me  the  best,  at  least  in  the  early  period  of  the  affection  ;  and  I 
should  be  unwilling  to  employ  the  former  for  the  reasons  mentioned  at  page 
278.  Of  warm  applications,  none  is  better  than  the  poppy  fomentation,  which 
may  be  rendered  astringent  by  the  addition  of  alum,  in  the  proportion  of  two 
or  three  scruples  to  the  pint.  The  eyelids  and  cheek  must  be  frequently 
cleaned,  particular  care  being  taken  to  prevent  accumulation  of  the  discharge 
and  incrustation  on  the  edges  of  the  former ;  for  which  purpose,  it  may  be 
necessary,  sometimes,  to  smear  them  with  some  mild  unctuous  substance. 

Although  we  may  succeed  in  checking  the  inflammation  by  the  means  just 
specified,  its  effects  are  not  immediately  removed ;  some  time  is  required  for  the 
restoration  of  the  membrane  to  its  natural  state.  The  swelling  of  the  con¬ 
junctiva  and  of  the  eyelids  is  lessened,  the  membrane  becomes  paler,  with  a 
somewhat  flabby  appearance,  and  the  purulent  discharge  is  still  abundant.  The 
patient  is  probably  pale  and  weak.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  advisable 
to  change  the  treatment ;  to  administer  tonics  internally,  and  to  employ  astrin¬ 
gents  locally.  When  the  inflammatory  symptoms  have  been  quickly  and  com¬ 
pletely  subdued  in  a  healthy  and  strong  subject,  t|ie  effects  of  the  disturbance 
will  pass  off  in  a  little  time,  as  in  other  inflammations,  without  the  aid  of  • 
astringents  and  tonics.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  remove  tlA  restrictions  in  diet, 
and  to  regulate  the  bowels.  yXV 

There  is  a  marked  change,  both  in  the  local  and^eheral  symptoms,  when 
sloughing,  suppuration,  or  extensive  ulceration  lnrChccurred.  The  swelling  is 
lessened,  the  conjunctiva  is  paler,  the  dischargfxhinner,  the  upper  eyelid  less 
tumid,  and  perhaps  of  a  dull  red  or  somewhajSj^fd  colour.  The  pulse  is  quick 
and  feeble,  the  surface  pale,  the  extreinitreSktaJd ;  there  is  great  general  debility 
with  sense  of  weakness.  Such  symntoVg/may  occur  in  conjunction  with  an 
unfavourable  state  of  the  corneal  ujB^ation,  in  which,  although  the  swelling 
and  redness  of  the  conjunctiva  are  (finished,  the  ulcer  spreads  with  a  ragged 
surface  and  irregular  edge.  Tl^l^pndition,  both  of  the  part  and  system,  will 
take  place  more  particularlvJ0Jnose  of  delicate  constitution,  and  after  the 

he  disease  in  its  acute  stage.  Here  the  corn- 


active  means  employed  to 
bined  effect  of  good  diet. 


>c  medicines,  and  other  restorative  influences,  with 


local  astringents,  suctfa^fene  solutions  of  alum  and  nitrate  of  silver,  is  obviously 
required. 

Astringent  lot*MJ  may  be  safely  employed  whenever  the  inflammation  has 
been  checked^  Lough  they  may  not  accelerate,  they  will  not,  under  such 
circumstai^mCWterially  retard  recovery.  Sometimes,  however,  they  act  as 
stimuli,  ^Myfcause  renewal  of  inflammation.  This  relapse  is  what  we  have 
principallyno  guard  against ;  the  best  mode  of  averting  it  will  be  to  avoid  local 

1  Treatise  on  the  Venereal  Diseases  of  the  Eye ,  p.  86  and  90. 
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excitement,  and  to  regulate  constitutional  power  either  by  mild  antiphlogistic 
means,  or  by  tonic  and  restorative  measures,  according  to  circumstances. 

The  best  forms  of  astringent  applications  are  the  solution  of  alum,  from  two 
to  ten  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  the  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
the  undiluted  liquor  plumbi  diacetatis. 

Local  means  of  this  kind,  especially  the  nitrate  of  silver,  have  been  thought 
advisable  in  ulcers  of  the  cornea,  particularly  those  accompanied  with  protru¬ 
sion  of  the  iris ;  and,  in  the  latter  case,  the  remedy  has  been  used  in  substance. 
I  have  found  recovery  to  take  place  most  speedily  where  none  of  these  means 
have  been  employed. 


TREATMENT  OF  GONORRHCEAL  OPHTHALMIA  BY  INCISION  OF  THE  SCLEROTIC 

CONJUNCTIVA. 


Mr.  Tyrrell1  has  lately  proposed  to  employ  this  proceeding  in  purulent 
ophthalmia,  whether  gonorrhoeal,  or  •  of  the  ordinary  kind,  when  chemosis  is 
fully  established,  and  imminent  danger  consequently  exists  of  destructive 
changes  in  the  cornea. 

In  acute  ophthalmia,  attended  with  chemosis,  Scarpa  recommended  “  circu¬ 
lar  excision  of  the  projecting  portion  of  the  conjunctiva  with  curved  scissors, 
at  the  part  where  the  cornea  and  sclerotica  unite;  by  means  of  which,  not  only 
the  whole  of  the  blood  which  is  extravasated  under  the  conjunctiva  is  discharged, 
and  with  immediate  relief  to  the  patient,  but  also  that  which,  notwithstanding 
the  abundant  general  evacuations  of  blood,  might  still  greatly  distend  the  ves¬ 
sels  of  the  membrane. ”2 

This  mode  of  proceeding  has  been  employed  for  some  years  by  Mr.  Sanson3 
at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  in  cases  of  gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia.  The  eyelids  being 
separated  and  everted,  the  tumid  conjunctiva  is  seized  with  a  pair  of  dissecting- 
forceps,  and  removed  with  curved  scissors.  The  whole  of  the  swelled  mem¬ 
brane  should  be  excised,  if  possible ;  when  the  blood  has  ceased  to  flow,  the 
everted  surfaces  of  both  lids  are  to  be  rubbed  freely  with  lunar#e^istic. 

In  entertaining  the  notion  that  the  swelling  of  the  conjurajfcvar  arises  from 
the  effusion  of  blood,  Scarpa  confounds  chemosis  with  ecffij^mosis;  an  error 
which  I  have  adverted  to  in  another  place.  (See  chap.  §  1.) 

It  would  be  always  difficult,  in  many  cases  impossibj^Ao  procure  a  sufficient 
exposure  of  the  organ  for  the  purpose  of  this  circu4*n^excision ;  and  I  do  not 
understand  how  complete  eversion  of  the  lids  is  trfT^^ccomplished,  either  alone, 
or  in  conjunction  with  exposure  of  the  globe#  Vx 

Mr.  Tyrrell  mentions  that  he  had  tried-B*§  method  of  depletion  fully  and 
fairly  in  many  cases  where  the  disease  hadvailvanced  to  the  state  of  complete 
chemosis,  and  generally  with  unfavor abl0jpesult.  “  I  have  tried  also,”  he  says, 
“  locally,  strong  solution  of  nitrate  olQJver,  and  the  undiluted  solution  of  the 
diacetate  of  lead ;  but  I  have  neT^cCprrxhe  slightest  advantage  gained  by  such 
remedies,  in  the  state  of  the  dise^^m  which  complete  chemosis  existed ;  in  the 
early  stage,  I  grant  that  potfErad' astringents  are  sometimes  of  much  service,  as 
they  are  in  the  catarrhal  aflcfefcion  ;  but  I  consider  their  employment  to  be  more 
frequently  prejudicial  tdnSnbeneficial,  adding,  as  it  were,  fuel  to  the  fire,  and  do 


1  On  a  successfuhphf^of^  arresting  the  Destruction  of  the  transparent  Corifea  from 
acute  purulent  Iiritakmjation  of  the  Conjunctiva;  Medico- Chirurgical  Transactions ,  vol. 
xxi.  A  PracticahCjj^Jc  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye ,  vol.  i.  p.  72-95. 

2  Treatise ,  translated  by  Briggs,  2d  edition,  p.  148. 

3  De  I’EmjJsXde  l’Excision,  &c.,  dans  l’Ophthalmie  Blennorrhagique,  par  E.  F.  Jul- 

LIARD-  1«35  ;  quoted  in  the  London  Medical  Gazette ,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  595. 
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not  therefore  recommend  their  use,  because  the  first  stage  of  this  disease  is  always 
curable  by  simple  means.1  1 

The  treatment  by  incisions  was  adopted  by  Mr.  Tyrrell,  from  considering 
the  mode  in  which  the  cornea  is  destroyed  in  purulent  ophthalmia.  He  says : 
“  The  principal  supply  of  blood  to  this  texture  is  through  the  vessels  of  its 
conjunctival  covering,  as  may  be  distinctly  seen  in  some  morbid  conditions  of 
these  structures ;  for  the  larger  vessels  ramify  in  the  conjunctival  layer,  and  send 
minute  branches  to  the  texture  of  the  cornea.  The  occurrence  of  cheinosis,  or 
elevation  of  the  conjunctiva  covering  the  sclerotic,  around  the  margin  of  the 
cornea,  by  rapid  deposition  in  the  sub-conjunctival  cellular  membrane  first  im¬ 
pedes,  and  then  altogether  interrupts  the  circulation  in  the  corneal  portion  of 
the  membrane ;  and  this  arises  from  the  pressure,  at  the  margin  of  the  cornea, 
by  the  deposition,  and  from  the  tension  and  displacement  of  the  membrane ; 
for  the  attachment  of  the  conjunctiva,  over  the  junction  of  the  cornea  and  scle¬ 
rotic,  is  so  firm,  that  it  undergoes  little  or  no  change,  whilst  rapid  and  extensive 
alteration  takes  place  in  the  membrane  around,  but  its  organization  is  so  deli¬ 
cate,  that  the  circulation  is  easily  interrupted  by  the  combined  efforts  of  pressure 
and  tension.  The  cornea  does  not  mortify  from  an  extension  of  inflammatory 
action  to  it,  but  solely  from  interruption  to  its  supply  of  nutritious  fluid.”2 

“  The  remedy  that  suggested  itself  to  me,  under  these  circumstances,  was 
free  division  of  the  chemosed  part,  so  as  to  relieve  the  tension  of  the  conjunctiva, 
and  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  fluid  from  the  subjacent  cellular  tissue,  and  thus 
get  rid  of  a  great  deal  of  that  which  I  conceived  to  operate  mechanically,  in 
obstructing  the  circulation  of  the  cornea.  My  opinion  of  the  probable  efficacy 
of  this  proceeding,  was  heightened  by  a  knowledge  of  the  excellent  effect  of  a 
similar  plan  of  treatment  in  cases  which  I  consider  somewhat  analogous;  viz., 
in  cases  of  severe  phlegmonous  inflammation  of  cellular  tissue,  in  other  parts 
of  the  body ;  having  often  witnessed  the  arrest  of  gangrene  and  mortification, 
by  making  free  incisions  in  such  cases,  through  the  skin  and  cellular  membrane; 
which  no  doubt  acts  beneficially  by  relieving  the  tension  of  tfoe  former,  and  by 
partially  including  the  latter,  and  thus  taking  off  a  pressureT^hich  impedes  or 
arrests  the  circulation.”3 


arrests  the  circulation.” 

The  attempts  at  relief  by  circular  excision,  were  oa 
more  likely  to  be  injurious  than  useful,  by  divid 
vessels  passing  to  the  corneal  portion  of  the  (^ifcj/Qctiva.  The  plan  that  be 
proposed  was  to  make  incisions  through  thesjtfqbtie  portion  of  the  conjunctiva, 

iin$aj  ime 


ered  by  Mr.  Tyrrell 
■  totally  or  partially,  the 


and  its  subjacent  cellular  tissue,  beginning 


be  margin  of  the  cornea, 


extending  towards  the  edge  of  the  orbiL  bfrr  avoiding  the  transverse  and  per¬ 
pendicular  diameters  of  the  globe,  thp3be  larger  vessels  passing  to  the  cornea 
might  not  be  injured.  “  The  patmntNrcis  seated  in  a  low  chair,  and  I  stood 
behind  him,  so  as  to  receive  hi^TOhd  when  inclined  backwards,  against  the 
lower  part  of  my  chest ;  I  thenlc^efully,  and  with  as  little  force  as  possible, 
elevated  the  superior  palp<^teksfttn  the  point  of  the  forefinger  (as  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  extracting  a  cataipspy  having  the  finger  covered  with  a  piece  of  fine 
linen  to  prevent  its  stfpplhg ;  one  of  my  pupils  depressed  the  lower  lid ;  next 
with  a  fine  cataract-knfe<[  divided  the  conjunctiva  and  the  subjacent  cellular 
membrane  from  fcyfej^argin  of  the  cornea,  in  a  direction  between  the  attachment 
of  the  recti  mum;  making  two  incisions  in  each  of  these  positions,  or  eight 
in  all*}  in  ^^^the  knife,  its  point  was  made  to  penetrate  the  membrane,  just 

1  ork,  vol.  i.  p.  72.  Mr.  Middlemore  gives  an  equally  unfavourable  opinion 

of  thisjn’actice  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  which  he  had  tried  in  many  instances, 
wi^U/evw  disposition  to  adopt  the  practice  generally  if  it  had  been  found  successful, 
vol.  i.  p.  215. 

pi  Ibid.  p.  64.  3  Ibid.  p.  73. 
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over  the  junction  of  the  cornea  and  sclerotic,  and  the  hack  or  blunt  part  of  the 
instrument  was  opposed  first  to  the  cornea,  and  afterwards,  as  the  incision  was 
extended,  to  the  sclerotic.”1 

Mr.  Tyrrell  states  that  his  plan,  in  numerous  trials,  has  proved  more  suc¬ 
cessful  than  he  could  have  expected ;  that  it  prevents  the  necessity  of  severe 
general  depletion,  and  saves  the  patient  from  the  injurious  and  long-continued 
effects  of  such  treatment.  He  adds  that  it  has  been  found  equally  successful 
by  his  colleagues  and  many  others ;  and  he  says :  “  From  my  present  experience 
in  the  plan  of  treatment,  I  feel  satisfied  that  its  adoption  will  certainly  save  the 
cornea,  which  has  not  already  become  affected,  whatever  may  be  the  extent  and 
violence  of  the  surrounding  conjunctival  disease ;  that  when  the  cornea  has  be¬ 
come  hazy,  but  still  retains  its  brilliancy,  or  property  of  reflecting  light,  the 
operation  will  prevent  farther  mischief,  and  that  the  cornea  will  probably  be 
entirely  restored  to  its  original  integrity  ;  at  all  events,  in  such  a  case  submitted 
to  this  treatment,  the  cornea  will  suffer  but  trifiingly ;  that  when  part  of  the 
cornea  has  lost  vitality,  which  is  indicated  by  its  perfectly  opaque  state  and 
dulness,  or  loss  of  reflective  property,  the  division  of  the  chemosis  will  prevent 
the  extension  of  the  mortification,  and  save  that  part  of  the  cornea  which  may 
still  retain  life ;  that  the  effect  of  the  operation  is  not  promoted  by  any  means 
which  tend  much  to  depress  the  general  power,  nor  is  it  frustrated  by  a  tolerably 
full  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries  ;  that  its  influence  is  purely  local,  and  its 
beneficial  operation  not  likely  to  be  interfered  with,  unless  by  two  extremes,  viz., 
great  excess  of  arterial  action,  with  fever ;  or  extreme  feebleness  of  vascular 
power.  It  is  only,  therefore,  in  cases  in  which  such  extremes  exist,  that  I  now 
deem  it  requisite  to  adopt  other  than  simple  and  ordinary  treatment  generally, 
such  as  regulating  the  secretions,  and  allowing  a  diet  adapted  to  the  power  and 
age  of  the  patient,  excepting  when  the  chemosis  is  unusually  firm  or  fibrinous, 
when  I  give  mercurials  to  check  such  deposit.”2 

The  swelling  of  the  ocular  conjunctiva  and  of  the  palpebrae  may  make  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  obtain  an  exposure  of  the  globe 
sufficient  for  making  these  incisions.  It 

may  be  necessary  to  elevate  the  upper  -VO 

lid  with  the  elevator  of  Pellier.  Per¬ 
haps  we  shall  not  be  able  to  make  so 
many  incisions,  nor  to  carry  them  far  vO^ 

from  the  edge  of  the  cornea.  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  plan  may  be  /"^kVEievator  of  Peiiier. 

pursued  as  far  as  the  case  will  admit.  + 

Warm  fomentation  should  be  employed  immediately  after  the  incisions,  and 
may  be  continued  for  twenty-four  hours  orV^ger;  the  use  of  astringents  may 
then  be  begun. 

After  the  incisions,  the  case  must(fjKreated  in  other  respects  according  to 
the  general  indications;  by  abs1<  ivdgfi-Of  blood  generally,  locally,  or  both  in 
succession;  by  good  diet,  tonic J&^restorative  means;  or  by  simple  regulation 
of  the  diet  and  alimentary/Cftnid)  The  exhibition  of  mercury  may  be  useful 
here,  as  in  other  cases,  aftacJffie  disease  has  been  checked  by  antiphlogistic 
means;  it  will  not  be  nec^Sjary  to  continue  it  longer  than  two,  three,  or  four  days. 

This  proposal  of  Mft&^krell  presents  two  points  for  our  consideration ;  the 
practical  proceedip^^J  the  pathological  views  by  which  it  was  suggested  and 
is  explained.  former  respect  nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory  than  the 

testimony  add^S^  by  Mr.  Tyrrell,  from  his  own  experience,  and  that  of 
others,  to  t^X  advantages  resulting  from  these  incisions.  If  these  favourable 
results  sl^fipjbe  confirmed,  as  they  no  doubt  will  be  by  general  experience,  the 

1  75.  2  Ibid.  p.  92. 
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treatment  will  constitute  a  valuable  addition  to  our  means  of  contending  with  a 
violent,  rapidly  destructive,  and  most  alarming  disorder. 

Difference  of  opinion  may  be  expected  on  the  theoretical  part  of  the  subject 
on  which  indeed  a  slight  controversy  has  already  occurred.1  We  have  at  pres¬ 
ent  no  direct  proof  that  the  death  of  the  cornea  in  purulent  ophthalmia  is  caused 
by  strangulation  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  consequent  interruption  of  vascular 
supply;  nor  do  we  see  how  direct  proof  is  to  be  attained. 

If  the  cornea  perishes,  as  the  strangulated  intestine  does  in  hernia,  a  complete 
interruption  of  the  circulation  should  be  shown  in  the  former,  as  in  the  latter 
case.  In  this  respect  the  two  instances  seem  widely  different.  We  do  not 
easily  comprehend  how  the  deposition  of  fibrine  and  the  tension  of  the  mem¬ 
brane  can  act  so  equally  and  efficiently  on  the  whole  circumference  of  the  cor¬ 
nea,  as  to  produce  an  effect  analogous  to  that  of  the  stricture  on  a  strangulated 


bowel. 

That  the  cornea  derives  its  principal  supply  of  blood  from  the  vessels  of  the 
conjunctiva,  is  rightly  stated  by  Mr.  Tyrrell.  Yet  the  corneal  vessels  from 
this  source  may  be  distinguished  into  two  orders,  a  superficial  and  a  more  deeply- 
seated  one.  Strangulation,  if  it  exist  at  all,  may  be  supposed  to  act  on  the  for¬ 
mer.  The  latter  are  derived  from  the  trunks,  situated  between  the  conjunctiva 
and  the  sclerotica,  and  adhere  closely  to  the  latter  membrane.  They  are  not 
affected  when  the  conjunctiva  is  pushed  from  side  to  side,  or  when  a  fold  of  the 
membrane  is  drawn  up.  They  do  not  seem,  properly  speaking,  to  belong  to 
the  conjunctiva.  What  proof  is  there  that  these  vessels,  thus  adhering  to  the 
sclerotica,  are  involved  in  the  chemosis,  so  as  to  partake  in  the  strangulation 
which  may  affect  the  superficial  order?  Again,  vessels  enter  the  cornea  on 
its  posterior  surface;  and  it  may  be  presumed,  on  the  analogy  of  all  similar  in¬ 
stances,  that  they  communicate  with  those  derived  from  the  conjunctiva.  No 
change  in  the  state  of  that  membrane  could  affect  this  source  of  supply. 

If  the  circulation  of  the  cornea  be  interrupted,  the  whole  structure  should 
perish,  as  the  entire  fold  of  constricted  intestine  does.  The  sloughing  of  the 
cornea  is  frequently  partial;  and  the  part  not  included  in/^e  mischief  recovers 
its  normal  state.  * 

Chemosis  happens  frequently  in  acute  purulent  onM©lmia;  sloughing  of  the 
cornea  is  a  comparatively  rare  occurrence.  I  havqfs^eh  it  in  the  adult,  only  in 
cases  of  gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia;  nor  do  I  find  it  Mentioned  as  an  effect  of  the 
common  disease  by  those  who  have  seen  and>Swed  it  most  extensively.  The 
swelling  and  tension  of  the  conjunctiva/HwN^parently  as  considerable  where 
sloughing  of  the  cornea  does  not  take>pltksf  as  where  it  does. 

Although  the  interception  of  vascukq^upply  might  account  for  sloughing  of 
the  cornea,  it  will  not  explain  the  oth&ajmorbid  changes  which  occur  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  complete  chemoskt^j Under  a  tumefaction  of  the  conjunctiva, 
apparently  as  considerable  andtc^nplete  as  that  which  accompanies  sloughing, 
we  may  have  suppuration  {*£&<£  cornea,  or  interstitial  deposition,  clear  proofs  of 
increased  vascular  activita^^  Ulceration,  which  may  occur  under  the  like  cir¬ 
cumstances,  is  also  aiHefcct  of  inflammation  generally;  and  it  is  thus  seen  on 
other  occasions,  in  th^&drnea. 

Mr.  MiHDLEM<nCil| believes  that  sloughing  of  the  cornea  may  proceed  “  either 
from  an  excess^r^T inflamed  state  of  that  portion  of  the  conjunctiva  which  co- 

1  Rema^WS^Mr.  Tyrrell’s  Paper  on  the  Treatment  of  Acute  Purulent  Ophthalmia, 
by  Mr.  TSjOsJones.  London  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  591.  Reply  by  Mr.  Tyrrell, 
“02S  Farther  Remarks  on  Mr.  Tyrrell’s  Rationale  of  his  Operation  in  the  Puru- 
almy,  by  Mr.  Jones,  Ibid.  p.  815. 

\se  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye ,  vol.  i.  p.  61. 
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vers  and  supports  it,  or  from  the  strangulation  of  those  vessels  which  pass  to 
that  part  and  thence  to  the  cornea.”  He  adduces  no  proof  on  the  latter  point, 
which  he  speaks  of  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  passages  of  his  book,  as  if  it  were 
an  ascertained  matter;  nor  does  he  mention  any  circumstances  by  which  the 
two  kinds  of  cases  may  be  distinguished.  Mr.  M.  also  strongly  recommends 
free  scarification  of  the  chemosed  conjunctiva,  making  very  numerous  incisions, 
and  carrying  them  deeply,  so  as  to  let  out  the  fluid  effused  into  the  subjacent 
tissue.  “You  would  also  freely  scarify  the  conjunctiva;  having  selected  for 
this  purpose  the  instrument  previously  described  (a  narrow  lancet  terminating 
in  a  rounded  cutting  edge),  draw  it  firmly  and  steadily  along  first  the  sclerotic, 
and  afterwards  the  palpebral  portions  of  the  conjunctiva,  at  distances  of  half  a 
line  from  each  other,  taking  care  to  divide  the  texture  of  the  conjunctiva  at  each 
sweep  of  the  knife,  so  as  to  penetrate  as  far  as  the  fluid  effused  into  the  sub¬ 
conjunctival  cellular  membrane.”1  The  direction  of  the  incisions  is  not  men¬ 
tioned. 

SECTION  II.— MILD  GONORRHCEAL  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  CONJUNCTIVA. 

External  redness  of  a  bright  scarlet  tint,  from  distension  of  the  superficial 
vessels  of  the  globe,  and  increased  mucous  secretion,  are  the  principal  symptoms 
of  this  complaint.  In  slighter  attacks  the  redness  is  not  deep  or  general ;  the 
membrane  is  not  swollen ;  there  is  little  if  any  pain ;  and  the  increased  secretion 
consists  merely  in  a  few  streaks  of  whitish  mucus  lying  between  the  eyelids  and 
globe,  or  adhering  to  the  margins  of  the  former.  The  characters  of  the  affec¬ 
tion,  when  more  severe,  approach  to  those  of  acute  purulent  ophthalmia.  The 
conjunctiva  swells,  becomes  bright  red  throughout,  and  secretes  a  yellow  mucus, 
which  is  discharged  copiously  from  the  eye.  The  complaint  yields  readily  to 
antiphlogistic  treatment,  and  is  not  attended  with  danger  to  the  organ,  if  pro¬ 
perly  managed.  In  its  more  violent  form,  it  requires  active  measures;  and,  if 
not  checked  by  their  timely  adoption,  it  may  cause  ulceration  or  opacity  of  the 
cornea,  with  serious  injury  of  sight. 

This  mild  gonorrhoeal  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  safely  and 


TIIE  EXTERNAL  TUNICS 


O 


the  ^ajunctiva  and  sclerotica  are  distended, 
r  mamorane  becomes  pink  or  purplish  red. 


,®jgmly  in  the  affection,  these  changes  are 
^  increased  lachrymal  secretion,  severe  pain 
itolerance  of  light  with  discharge  of  tears  on 


in  and  intolerance  are  sometimes  excessive,  so 


that*  the  smallest  access*  o^Ught  cannot  be  borne. 

The  inflammation  soeiN^xtends  to  the  iris,  which  loses  its  brilliancy,  assuming 
a  dull  and  deeper 4  l^fe.;  The  pupil  contracts,  and  lymph  is  effused  from  its 
margin.  The  til  redness  is  increased,  the  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva  being 


more  distende  e  cornea  at  the  same  time  becomes  hazy,  and  vision  is  more 
or  less  impaiAcl.  Nebulous  opacity  and  speck  of  the  cornea  are  sometimes  pro- 


1  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  207. 
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duced.  As  the  inflammation  subsides,  the  iris  recovers  its  natural  colour,  and 
vision  is  restored. 

Tf  the  inflammation  be  considerable,  it  may  cause  adhesions  of  the  pupil,  with 
contraction  of  the  aperture ;  and  the  adhesions  thus  formed  are  sometimes  white 
as  in  arthritic  iritis.  Even  permanent  dimness  of  sight  may  be  produced.  Some¬ 
times  repeated  attacks  of  the  disease  occur,  each  of  which  causes  fresh  adhe¬ 
sion,  so  that  at  last  the  pupils  are  fixed  in  their  whole  circumference  and  con¬ 
siderably  contracted. 

This  affection  must  be  treated  by  the  abstraction  of  blood,  general  or  local, 
and  by  other  corresponding  measures.  If  the  inflammation  be  considerable,  if 
it  should  occupy  both  eyes,  and  the  patient  should  be  young,  robust,  and  ple¬ 
thoric,  general  bleeding  will  be  required.  Cupping  and  leeches  will  suffice  in 
the  milder  instances.  Warm  local  applications  are  generally  the  most  agreea¬ 
ble  to  the  patient's  feelings  ;  the  poppy  fomentation  answers  the  purpose  very 
well.  Exclusion  of  light  is  absolutely  necessary  so  long  as  the  intolerance  con¬ 
tinues.  When  the  inflammation  is  checked  by  these  measures,  blisters  may  be 
advantageously  applied,  and  the  cure  may  be  completed  by  the  administration 
of  Plummer's  pill  once  or  twice  a  day,  with  mild  aperients  and  a  regulated  diet. 
If  the  iris  should  be  involved  in  the  affection,  mercury  should  be  administered 
after  depletion. 

Colchicum  is  often  used  with  advantage  on  account  of  the  rheumatic  symp¬ 
toms  which  accompany  this  affection;  and  the  eye  may  be  expected  to  participate 
in  the  benefit,  although  the  remedy  cannot  be  depended  on  as  a  means  of  coun¬ 
teracting  dangerous  inflammation  of  the  organ.  The  same  observation  is  appli¬ 
cable  to  residence  at  the  sea-side  and  warm  bathing,  which  are  more  advantageous 
to  the  lingering  arthritic  ailments,  under  which  patients  frequently  suffer  so  long 
in  these  cases,  than  to  the  ophthalmic  affection. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  same  individual  to  experience  at  different  times, 
in  consequence  of  or  in  connection  with  gonorrhoea,  both  this  inflammation  of 
the  external  tunics  and  iris,  and  mild  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva.  Some 
cases  recorded  in  my  Treatise  on  the  Venereal  Diseases  of  tlie\Idye ,*  exemplify 
this  circumstance,  which  was  also  observed  in  two  of  they^u^k  related  by  Sir 
Benjamin  Brodie.3 

Bheumatic  inflammation  of  the  joints  accompanies  VoM^hese  forms  of  oph¬ 
thalmic  disease,  when  they  take  place  in  consequenc^QWier  of  gonorrhoea  or  of 
other  discharge  from  the  urethra.  All  the  cases^j©tnese  affections  related  in 
my  treatise,  except  one,  exemplify  this  combina^fyfc  Sir  B.  Brodie  has  men¬ 
tioned  five  cases  of  this  description,  in  all  o£whi(fli  the  disease  of  the  eyes  was 
that  which  I  have  called  mild  gonorrhoeal  Brmammation  of  the  conjunctiva; 
while  in  two  of  them,  although  the  conirSfctiva  had  been  affected  on  one  occa¬ 
sion,  the  sclerotica  and  iris  suffered  jm Smother.3  Inflammation  of  the  joints 
occurred  in  all. 

Dr.  Vetch4  relates  the  case  ayuaf^fficer,  who  had  contracted  gonorrhoea,  of 
which  the  symptoms  were  weil^raftrfked  and  violent,  having  been  attended  in  the 
first  instance  with  hernia  hitfflyralis.  Bheumatic  inflammation  of  the  joints  and 
inflammation  of  the  extern  ayproper  tunics  of  the  eye  followed  on  each  occasion. 
After  the  second  attach,  Bl .  Vetch  found  an  “  irregular  and  contracted  pupil, 
with  some  opacity  olj®  capsule  of  the  lens,  and  adhesion  between  it  and  the 
iris ;  and  on  causi^g)nim  to  shut  the  sound  eye,  the  vision  of  the  left  eye  was 
found  very  nmdQkipaired.'’ 

Inflamm^&Svsometimes  exists  at  the  same  time  in  the  urethra,  the  eyes,  and 
the  joints ^  iiKmker  instances  these  parts  are  affected  successively. 


.  v^sjs^vi.,  xix.,  and  xxi. 

T^JPathological  and  Surgical  Observations  on  Diseases  of  the  Joints ,  p.  55  and  60. 
ftitbid.  p.  55-63.  “  ~  ~ 


Practical  Treatise ,  &c.  p.  161. 
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The  affection  of  the  eye  last  described  is  exactly  the  same  as  rheumatic  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  sclerotica  and  iris  occurring  independently  of  gonorrhoea. 
Both  this  and  the  mild  purulent  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  are  to  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  rheumatic  affections  of  the  organ  excited  by  gonorrhoea ;  that  is,  they  take 
place  in  individuals,  in  whom  this  constitutional  disposition  is  shown  by  inflam¬ 
mation  affecting  either  the  synovial  membranes  or  the  fibrous  structures  of 
several  joints.  Although  the  organs  seem  at  first  view  very  dissimilar,  there  is 
an  analogy  of  structure  between  the  parts  which  suffer  in  the  two  instances; 
that  is,  between  the  synovial  membranes  and  the  conjunctiva,  and  between  the 
ligaments  and  fibrous  sheaths  and  the  sclerotica.  Hence  we  need  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  finding  that  the  eyes  suffer  under  the  influence  of  that  unsound  state 
of  constitution,  which  leads  to  these  affections  of  the  joints.  The  structure 
originally  affected,  the  lining  of  the  urethra,  is  also  a  mucous  membrane,  which 
sometimes  becomes  inflamed,  and  pours  out  a  puriform  discharge,  in  gouty 
and  rheumatic  subjects,  from  internal  causes. 

(Jhat  the  essential  source  of  this  combination  of  morbid  phenomena  is  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  constitution,  may  be  inferred  from  the’  repetition  of  attacks,  and  the 
length  of  time  for  which  some  individuals  are  harassed  by  successive  appearances 
of  disease  in  various  parts.  In  one  patient,  rather  severe  purulent  ophthalmia 
occurred  in  August,  1822,  and  a  similar  affection  followed  soon  after;  from  that 
time  to  the  present,  six  attacks  of  rheumatic  iritis  have  taken  place.  In  another, 
discharge  from  the  urethra  without  infection  occurred  four  times ;  then  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  foot ;  three  years  after,  severe  inflammation  of  the  chambers  of 
the  aqueous  humour ;  then  gonorrhoea  and  mild  purulent  inflammation  of  the 
conjunctiva,  followed  by  rheumatic  inflammation  of  various  joints;  and  after¬ 
wards  severe  rheumatic  inflammation  of  the  sclerotica  and  iris.  In  a  third, 
violent  gonorrhoea  was  followed  by  acute  inflammation  of  the  external  tunics ; 
a  second  gonorrhoea  excited,  first  purulent  ophthalmia,  then  acute  inflammation 
of  the  external  tunics,  and  subsequently  rheumatic  inflammation  of  various 
joints.  Two  years  after,  severe  rheumatism  was  brought  on  by  cold.  I  lately 
saw  a  gentleman  with  gonorrhoea,  mild  purulent  inflammation  of  Hie  eye,  and 
rheumatic  affection  of  the  foot  and  back;  it  was  the  fourth  atta<fcl^p  had  expe¬ 
rienced  of  the  same  combination  of  symptoms.  One  patieflJNeen  by  Sir  B. 
Brodie  had  undergone  four  attacks,  all  of  which  began  wh^^onorrhoea ;  it  was 
followed,  first  by  purulent  ophthalmia,  and  then  by  inflammation  of  the  synovial 
membranes  of  several  joints.1  In  another,  there  had  btecx^ight  attacks  at  various 
intervals  during  a  period  of  seventeen  years.2 

In  the  London  Medical  Gazette ,3  I  have  rekrcedVaVase  of  acute  gonorrhoeal 
ophthalmia  with  rheumatic  affection  of  variofe;  joints;  also,  another  instance  of 
a  gentleman,  thirty-six  years  old,  who  has  ^Stared  repeatedly,  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  from  gonorrhoea,  inflamma^omrff  the  joints,  and  ophthalmia,  ex¬ 
cited  and  maintained  by  all  kinds  of  iri&Mlirity.  I  saw  him  under  the  eighth  or 
ninth  attack  of  inflammation  of  th&^J&Anal  tunics  and  iris.  This  had  appear¬ 
ed  on  the  cessation  of  discharge^^'tGe  urethra  following  the  use  of  copaiba. 
Both  knee-joints  were  swoUgitfShe  right  enormously,  from  effusion  into  the 
cavity;  and  had  been  so  foi^t  leflg  time.4 

t  As  the  train  of  disease^  juSx  described  must  be  referred  principally  to  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  constitution, J&fejjhdiceal  infection  is  not  essential  to  their  production  ; 
it  is  only  to  be  regam&r  as  one  of  the  exciting  causes,  and  perhaps  the  most 
frequent.  There^QHd  be  no  doubt  that  gonorrhoea  had  been  contracted  in 
several  cases  c^^R^h  I  investigated  the  history.  In  another  instance,  the  pa¬ 
tient  was  cojivhjfced  that  he  had  not  received  infection;  and,  according  to  his 


conv. 

p. 


1  Path$\ 
3  Vo! 


nd  Surgical  Observations ,  &c.,  p.  63.  2  Ibid.  p.  60. 

509.  4  London  Medical  Gazette ,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  511. 
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description,  the  usual  characteristics  of  gonorrhoea  virulenta  had  been  wanting. 
Sir  B.  Brodie  seems  to  have  considered  that  the  discharge  from  the  urethra, 
in  some  of  the  instances  which  he  had  seen,  was  not  caused  by  infection.  In 
the  case  of  the  gentleman  who  had  had  eight  attacks,  inflammation  of  the  ure¬ 
thra  with  discharge  was  the  first  symptom,  and  occurred  before  the  age  of  twenty; 
he  believed,  however,  that  he  had  not  been  exposed  to  the  risk  of  infection. 
In  three  of  the  attacks,  purulent  ophthalmia  was  the  first  symptom,  being  follow¬ 
ed  by  discharge  from  the  urethra  and  inflammation  of  the  synovial  membranes. 
In  the  other  four  attacks,  inflammation  of  those  membranes  occurred  without 
any  previous  disease  of  the  eye  or  urethra.1  In  another  case,  discharge  from 
the  urethra  brought  on  by  use  of  a  bougie  was  the  first  symptom.3 


CHAPTER  X. 


ERYSIPELATOUS  OPHTHALMIA;  PUSTULAR  OPHTHALMIA;  STRU¬ 
MOUS  OR  SCROFULOUS  OPHTHALMIA. 


SECTION  I.— ERYSIPELATOUS  OPHTHALMIA. 


The  external  inflammations  of  the  eye  exemplify  the  great  variety  in  local 
and  general  symptoms,  which  diversities  of  organization,  habits,  age,  sex,  and 
all  other  contingent  circumstances  are  capable  of  producing  in  the  phenomena 
of  disease;  and  they  illustrate  not  less  strongly  the  essential  similarity  of  these 
apparently  different  processes,  and  of  the  means  necessary  for  their  treatment. 
Under  the  denomination  of  erysipelatous  ophthalmia,  the  Germans  have  described 
a  modification  of  conjunctival  inflammation,  which  is  occasionally  seen,  but 
which  is  neither  sufficiently  peculiar  nor  important  to  reqt$^j^aay  long  considera¬ 
tion.  The  vascular  congestion  of  the  conjurn  tinsiderable,  nor  does 

the  patient  usually  experience  much  inconve  re  is  watery  effusion 


into  the  subjacent  cellular  tissue,  making  the  membrane  appear  oedematous; 
this  fluid  gravitates  towards  the  lower  part  of  tffG^fobe,  so  that  the  conjunctiva 


projects  a  little  at  the  edge  of  the  lid,  wi*4^Qtatery  or  jelly-like  appearance. 
The  eye  has  altogether  a  watery  look,  whi%Jjiight  justify  the  term  ophthalmia 
serosa ,  or  humicla.  Sometimes  the  scl^otica  participates,  and  there  is  greater 
redness,  with  more  or  less  pain,  and  seijQjwlity  to  light.  In  these  seyerer  cases, 
the  palpebrse  and  surrounding  pa/J&  exhibit  some  erysipelatous  redness  and 
swelling;  there  is  pain  in  the  with  furred  tongue,  nausea,  and  general 

feverishness.  The  affection^s0pftn  persons  of,  or  after,  middle  age,  and  gen¬ 
erally  of  an  unhealthy  consm^tion. — An  active  aperient,  which  may  be  preceded 
in  some  cases  by  an  will  remove  the  complaint  in  its  slighter  forms. 

When  the  excitement  Agjjire  considerable,  local  bleeding  and  blistering  may  be 
required.  ntations  are  the  most  agreeable  application  to  the  eye. 


^  SECTION  II.— PUSTULAR  OPHTHALMIA. 


Aphtlwu&iijlammation  of  the  Conjunctiva;  Morgan. — This  is  an  inflamma¬ 
tion  oMje  mucous  membrane,  constituting  an  intermediate  link  between  catar- 

pathological  and  Surgical  Observations ,  &c.  p.  60.  2  Ibid.  p.  63. 
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Fig.  90. 


Pustular  Conjunctivitis.  (From  Pirrie.) 


rlial  and  strumous  inflammation.  The  small  elevations  called  pustules  are  occa¬ 
sionally  seen  in  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  membrane,  and  they  occur  fre¬ 
quently  in  strumous  ophthalmia,  but  we  designate  by  the  epithet  pustular  an 
inflammation  seated  in  the  conjunctiva,  and  confined  to  it,  occurring  in  young 
subjects,  and  attended  with  the  formation  of  pustules,  but  not  exhibiting  the 
other  symptoms  of  catarrhal  or  strumous  inflammation.  Like  strumous  oph¬ 
thalmia,  it  is  an  affection  of  young  persons ;  we  rarely  see  it  after  puberty.  We 
observe  a  distended  fasciculus  of  vessels  upon  the  conjunctiva,  running  towards 
the 'cornea  and  terminating  just  at  its  margin  in  a  small,  flattened,  reddish  or 
whitish  elevation,  called  a  pustule ,  rather  improperly,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not 
contain  pus.  Sometimes  the  vessels  extend  over  the  boundary,  and  advance  for 
a  short  distance  on  the  cornea,  the  pustule  then 
being  formed  on  the  latter  part.  The  pus¬ 
tules  contain  at  first  a  kind  of  watery  fluid, 
and  therefore  they  have  been  called phlyctsense 
otphfyctsenulae.  Sometimes  we  find  only  one, 
sometimes  more,  in  different  parts  of  the  con¬ 
junctiva,  and  sometimes  there  is  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  them,  extending  completely  round  the 
margin  of  the  cornea.  They  vary  in  size, 
being  sometimes  small,  at  other  times  large; 
when  only  one  pustule  forms,  it  may  be  as 
large  as  the  half  of  a  pea,  but  in  proportion 
to  the  number  they  are  smaller.  In  this  affec¬ 
tion  there  is  scarcely  any  pain  and  no  intolerance  of  light,  and  were  it  not  for  the 
appearance  of  the  pustule  and  the  redness,  the  patient  would  hardly  think  there 
was  anything  the  matter  with  the  eye.  Under  a  proper  treatment  it  does  not  ex¬ 
tend  to  the  sclerotic  coat ;  but,  if  neglected,  and  especially  if  there  be  any  scrofu¬ 
lous  disposition,  it  may  be  more  serious.  If  the  complaint  continues,  and  the  in¬ 
flammation  proceeds,  the  pustules,  whether  situated  over  the  sclerotica  or  on  the 
cornea,  ulcerate ;  the  ulcer  being  rather  disposed  to  spread.  IJ^Th*  proper  treat¬ 
ment  they  disperse  without  ulcerating.  Mild  aperients  aM^aturnine  lotion 
are  generally  sufficient.  More  acute  cases  may  requiraoj&Sches  and  blisters. 
If  the  complaint  should  be  protracted,  in  a  weak  constitution,  vegetable  tonics 
or  bitters  may  be  required.  V 

✓sQ 

SECTION  III.— SCROFULOUS  OR  Sl^U^lOUS  OPHTHALMIA. 

Conjunctivitis  scrofulosa  ;  PhlyctenulaiCwpli tha hnia  ;  Mackenzie. — This  is 
an  external  inflammation  of  the  eye,  oxhurtting  modifications  in  its  symptoms, 
progress,  and  consequences,  derivaMqXMm  peculiarities  of  constitution  in  the 
individuals  whom  it  affects,  and  raki^ing  corresponding  modifications  of  treat¬ 
ment.  We  may  therefore  sa^JiA&^crofulous  ophthalmia  is  inflammation  of  the 
eye  occurring  in  scrofulou^s^mj^cts. 

Scrofulous  Constitutioi£—yKi  mankind  are  not  formed  after  one  pattern ;  if  it 
bad  been  so,  the  business  or  the  physician  and  surgeon  would  have  been  much 
more  simple  than  There  are  diversities  of  natural  organization,  and 

analogous  varieties^^the  forms  of  disease.  Each  individual  has  something 
peculiar  in  cqrafcffihtion,  as  well  as  in  form  and  features.  But  the  peculiarities, 
with  which^MQtfore  important  that  we  should  become  acquainted  medically, 
are  those  wlm^  distinguish  classes  more  or  less  numerous ;  and  of  these  none 
is  more^QMmon  than  the  scrofulous. 

TfiS^)r<l  scrofula  is  used  in  two  senses  ;  either  to  designate  that  assemblage 
°  •  ers  which  mark  a  particular  disease,  or  to  denote  the  peculiarity  of 

^pystttution,  generally  original  or  connate,  from  which  such  distinctive  charac- 
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ters  are  derived.  In  the  former  sense,  scrofula  is  equivalent  to  scrofulous  dis¬ 
ease  ;  in  the  latter,  to  scrofulous  constitution.  We  can  point  out  certain  external 
marks  of  scrofula ;  hut  we  have  not  yet  discovered  the  differences  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  composition  of  the  frame,  on  which  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of 
scrofulous  disease  depend.  The  morbid  disposition,  however,  is  strongly  marked ; 
certain  forms  of  disease  are  so  easily  excited,  and  return  so  readily,  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  keep  them  off.  The  absorbent  glands,  and  some  other 
organs  of  glandular  structure,  the  mucous  membranes  and  skin,  the  lungs,  bones, 
and  joints,  are  the  parts  most  liable  to  scrofula.  Of  the  membranes,  such  as 
are  exposed  to  the  external  air  suffer  most ;  for  instance,  those  of  the  eyes,  nose, 
and  lungs. 

Two  kinds  of  constitution,  differing  considerably  in  some  respects,  are  observed 
in  persons  called  scrofulous.  In  one,  there  is  a  pale  and  bloated  countenance,  a 
swelling  of  the  upper  lip  and  septum  of  the  nose,  and  a  tumid  abdomen.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  is  easily  disordered  by  errors  of 
diet,  or  by  trifling  causes,  which  would  have  little  or  no  effect  on  other  persons. 
When  these  important  organs  are  disturbed,  the  nutrition  of  the  entire  body  is 
more  or  less  impaired.  There  is  a  languid  state  of  circulation,  so  that  the  skin 
is  pale  and  rough,  and  the  extremities  are  cold  ;  the  muscular  flesh  is  loose  and 
flabby ;  and  there  is  a  kind  of  torpor  in  all  the  functions,  bodily  and  mental. 
In  the  other  set  of  subjects,  the  integuments  are  thin,  and  the  ramifications  of 
the  cutaneous  veins  are  distinctly  seen ;  there  is  an  almost  unnatural  colour  in  the 
cheeks.  The  circulation  is  rapid,  the  nervous  system  irritable,  and  both  are 
easily  excited.  The  various  functions  of  body  and  mind  are  performed  quickly. 
A  premature  development  of  intellect  is  often  observed  in  such  children,  and 
they  are  affected  powerfully  by  all  external  influences.  We  cannot  suppose  that 
the  phenomena  and  treatment  of  disease  will  be  the  same  in  the  two  kinds  of 
constitution  just  described,  though  the  term  scrofulous  is  used  in  both  instances. 

Exciting  Causes  of  Scrofula. — Of  these,  cold  is  the  most  powerful,  especially 
when  combined  with  moisture.  Hence  scrofulous  disease  is  most  prevalent  in 
countries  with  a  moist  and  damp  atmosphere,  such  as  Great  Britain,  the  north 
of  Germany,  and  of  France ;  but  it  is  found  elsewhere,  and^H^at  in  extensive 
prevalence.  Beer  states,  that  nine-tenths  of  the  ophthaLp^imlammations  in 
children  at  Vienna  are  strumous.1 2  Benedict  considm^^iat  in  Breslau  the 
proportion  is  greater ;  he  says  95  in  100.3  The  kitoo^n  Gregory,  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  used  to  say  that  there  was  not  a  single  famil^y  Scotland  free  from  scro¬ 
fula.  Dr.  John  Thompson  even  represents  thwSffit  is  rare  to  meet  with  an 
individual  who  has  not,  at  some  period  of  lifaf&r^-ienced  disease  in  some  shape 
or  other  belonging  to  one  of  the  several  formsueu  scrofula.”3 

The  next  in  order  of  the  direct  causes4jv insufficient  or  unwholesome  food, 
excess  or  irregularity  of  diet.  The  effect/ of  this  cause  is  aggravated  by  sed¬ 
entary  habits,  neglect  of  exercisejjffiji  residence  in  an  impure  atmosphere. 
Parents  are  often  over  anxious  ty0fenildren  should  begin  their  studies,  that 
they  should  employ  themsel^»2^  '“acquiring  learning  and  accomplishments. 
Thus  young  persons  are  con*p^©d  to  devote  to  .sedentary  pursuits  many  hours 
which  they  would  othertfiseWccupy,  and  probably  with  greater  advantage  to 
mind  as  well  as  body,  in\&ttve  exercises. 

1  Lehre ,  vol.  i.  p.  note.  He  adds,  that  there  are  few  families  in  Vienna,  in  which 
some  of  the  childranAternot  exhibit  the  scrofulous  diathesis. 

2  “  Of  one  hun^tacT  cases  of  ophthalmia  in  children,  ninety-five  or  more  are  scrofu¬ 
lous.” — Hantiw&mSo\.  ii.  p.  165.  He  assigns  as  reasons  for  this  great  prevalence  of  scro¬ 
fula,  the  m&rsnliiess  of  the  ground  on  which  Breslau  stands,  the  narrowness  and  filthiness 
of  the  stras^  and  the  use  by  the  poorer  families  of  unwholesome  food,  such  as  dumplings, 
potato^Q^alk  bread,  and  bad  beer. 

3  pwtuFes  on  Inflammation ,  p.  163. 
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The  combined  action  of  several  direct  causes,  such  as  insufficient  and  unwhole¬ 
some  food,  deficient  clothing,  the  want  of  domestic  comforts  generally,  seden¬ 
tary  occupations,  the  impure  atmosphere  of  crowded  dwellings  in  the  confined 
parts  of  large  cities,  is  capable  of  producing  in  those  originally  healthy,  a  state' 
of  constitution  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  scrofulous,  as  we  frequently  see 
in  the  poor  inhabitants  of  towns.  This  acquired  morbid  disposition  is  marked 
by  disordered  digestive  organs,  perhaps  by  a  tumid  belly,  by  pallid  and  un¬ 
healthy  skin,  cold  extremities,  and  flaccidity  of  muscle ;  that  is,  by  the  same 
characters  which  belong  to  congenital  scrofula. 

The  liability  to  scrofula  does  not  extend  equally  through  the  whole  of  life. 
Disease  of  this  character  generally,  and  strumous  ophthalmia  in  particular,  are 
not  seen  in  infants  at  the  breast,  which,  being  kept  warm,  and  having  a  supply 
of  wholesome  food  prepared  by  nature,  escape  the  two  great  exciting  causes. 
They  prevail,  however,  extensively  from  the  end  of  suckling  to  the  age  of  pu¬ 
berty,  in  which  period  the  processes  of  nutrition  and  growth  are  going  on  actively, 
ai^d  are  easily  disturbed  by  the  circumstances  already  alluded  to.  Strumous  oph¬ 
thalmia  is  seldom  seen  after  puberty ;  but  other  forms  of  ophthalmic  inflamma¬ 
tion  are  often  found  more  obstinate  in  persons  of  scrofulous  constitution. 

Strumous  individuals  are  liable  to  inflammations  of  the  lids,  which  take  on 
the  form  of  induration  and  thickening,  or  of  hordeolum.  The  lachrymal  sac 
and  nasal  duct  also  frequently  suffer  in  such  habits.  These  subjects  I  shall  not 
advert  to  at  the  present,  meaning  to  describe  an  external  inflammation  of  the 
eye,  originally  seated  in  the  conjunctiva,  often  affecting  the  sclerotic  coat  and 
cornea,  seldom  going  deeper,  but  occasionally  extending  even  to  the  iris. 

Symptoms  and  Course . — The  external  redness,  which  is  often  inconsiderable, 
and  sometimes  more  apparent  in  the  lining  of  the  lids  than  in  the  eye,  is  partial 
in  the  latter  situation.  Particular  vessels,  or 
fasciculi  of  vessels,  are  distended  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  membrane,  run  towards  the  cornea, 
and  extend  over  its  margin,  or  stop  short  at 
the  boundary  between  it  and  the  sclerotica. 

Where  these  fasciculi  terminate,  we  observe 
the  small  elevations,  called  pustules  or  phlyc- 
tsenrn.  [See  Fig.  91.]  These,  which  may  have  a 
whitish  appearance,  or  contain  a  little  clear  or 
yellowish  fluid,  may  be  single,  or  in  greater 
number,  situated  on  the  cornea  or  sclerotica,  rO 
or  (which  is  most  frequent)  on  the  boundary  / 
between  them.  The  occurrence  of  these  el«r  ' 
vations,  which  is  characteristic,  though 
belonging  exclusively  to  the  present  affectiSa' 
has  led  Mr.  Mackenzie  to  regard  sto€^ous 
ophthalmia  as  “  an  eruptive  diseasgAjjtycting 
the  conjunctiva,  not  as  a  muco^A^^inDrane, 
but  as  a  continuation  of  the  over  the 
eye,”  (p.  382,)  and  to  cjjrfT  phlyctenular 
ophthalmia.  These  phlyctiWe,  however,  although  generally  present,  are  not 
a  constant  symptom. 

The  access  of  lighjQjMhe  eye  is  painful,  and  the  uneasiness  produced  by 
this  cause  is  carriedfivan  extreme  degree,  so  as  to  constitute  a  distinguishing- 
symptom  of  tl^tom^laint.  The  head  is  always  held  down  in  strumous  oph¬ 
thalmia  to  avou!\fche  light.  The  lids  are  spasmodically  closed,  and  a  powerful 
contraction^^  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  offers  an  effectual  obstacle  to  any 
ujbtming  them.  If  they  are  forced  open,  the  cornea  is  tui 


Fig.  91. 


Scrofulous  Ophthalmia,  with  a  hurst 
Phlyctenula  on  the  Cornea  and  Fasciculus 
of  Vessels  running  into  it.  (From  T.  W* 
Jones.) 


attemi 


LDt  ^Qt>e 


turned  up 
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under  the  edge  of  the  orbit,  away  from  the  light.  The  spasmodic  action  of  the 
orbicularis,  excited  by  exposure  to  light,  causes  actual  pressure  on  the  eye,  and 
makes  the  child  scream  with  pain.  This  action  of  the  muscle  makes  the  lids 
look  as  if  they  were  swollen,  but  they  are  not  so.  The  child  makes  every  effort 
to  protect  the  organ  from  the  painful  impression  of  light,  contracts  the  brows, 
throws  the  integuments  between  them  into  wrinkles,  draws  down  the  skin  of  the 
forehead,  elevates  the  lips  and  alae  of  the  nose,  and  in  short  puts  into  action  all 
the  muscles  of  the  face  to. protect  the  suffering  organ.  Hence  arises  a  peculiar 
and  characteristic  physiognomy  of  the  disease,  so  that  we  can  easily  determine 
its  nature  on  the  first  sight  of  the  patient.  The  painful  impression  of  light 
upon  the  organ,  in  severe  cases,  is  such,  that  the  child  seeks  the  very  darkest 
corner  of  the  room,  to  escape  from  the  light,  and  if  in  bed,  it  will  turn  the  face 
against  the  pillow,  or  hide  it  under  the  clothes,  to  accomplish  the  same  purpose. 
For  the  same  reason,  if  brought  into  the  light,  it  presses  the  hand  against  the 
eyes  and  holds  the  head  down  ;  great  irritation,  redness,  and  eruption  being 
often  produced  upon  the  forehead  and  nose  by  this  cause.  This  position  of  th§ 
head  produces  determination  of  blood  to  the  affected  parts,  aggravating  the  dis¬ 
ease  in  the  eye.  If  the  patient  comes  to  the  light,  to  have  the  eye  examined, 
the  head  is  held  down  involuntarily;  if  he  raises  it,  the  eyes  are  immediately 
closed ;  or,  if  opened  for  a  moment,  they  are  instantly  shut  again  more  firmly. 
The  attempt  to  open  them  causes  a  working  of  the  alae  nasi,  the  brows,  cheeks, 
and  upper  lip. 

The  great  sensibility  of  the  retina  ( photophobia  scrofulosa)  is  not  the  result  . 
of  inflammation,  nor  is  it  in  a  direct  proportion  to  the  increased  redness,  being 
often  excessive  where  the  eye  appears  almost  natural;  indeed,  redness  is  not 
essential  to  the  disease.  It  is  a  sympathetic  or  functional  affection.  In  such 
cases  as  I  am  now  describing,  there  is  no  immediate  disorder  of  the  retina;  the 
child  will  be  able  to  open  its  eyes,  and  to  see  as  well  as  if  there  was  nothing 
the  matter  with  them,  towards  dusk.  It  is  a  disordered  sensibility  of  the  retina, 
dependent  on  the  state  of  the  alimentary  canal.  This  symptom  need  not  excite 
any  fear  of  injury  to  vision.  If  the  inflammatory  symptoms  tare  active,  with 
much  external  redness,  there  may  be  considerable  pain  ;  bul  ^Ar  other  circum¬ 
stances  the  patients  do  not  suffer  much,  so  long  as  light  iejh&feluded. 

There  is  a  copious  flow  of  tears  when  the  affection  Wfel ;  the  external  sur¬ 
face  of  the  organ  suffers  great  irritation ;  the  lachrymCNgland  sympathizes  with 
that  irritation,  so  that  when  we  attempt  to  exami^gy^e  eye,  a  quantity  of  clear 
fluid,  which  seems  hot  to  the  patient,  runs  out<^mft  between  the  lids.  When 
the  eye  is  exposed  to  light,  a  copious  disctfaripyof  these  scalding  tears  takes 
place ;  the  passage  of  them  into  the  no&  e5rffites  sneezing,  often  for  several 
times  in  succession.  These  irritation  produce  redness  of  the  lids,  and 

excoriate  the  palpebrae  and  face.  Th^Viuse  itching  and  soreness  in  the  parts 
over  which  they  flow,  and  aggravatsJpb  original  complaint ;  the  child  rubs  and  . 
scratches  the  lids  and  face,  whicd^W^ome  red,  sore,  and  pimply.  Small  yellow 
pustules  form  on  this  inflam  &K|8Tn,  and  produce  a  discharge  which  incrusts. 
The  affection  extends  on  Jh^yhrehead,  temples,  and  face,  the  pustules  and  in¬ 
crustations  increasing  ;  fo'iteworst  form  it  is  called  crusta ,  or  porrigo  larvalis , 
from  its  coating  the  face  nl^e  a  mask.  The  term  porrigo  is  inappropriate  ;  the 
disease  not  resemblfn^Shat  pustular  inflammation  of  the  hairy  scalp,  but  pre¬ 
senting  all  the  chapters  of  impetigo.  An  eruption  of  this  kind,  commencing 
in  the  lids  amLAr^ading  over  the  face  and  head,  will  sometimes  extend  over 
the  body.  iXjc 

The  afferctuhi  of  the  eyes  is  accompanied  by  disorder  of  the  stomach  and 
bowetaf-y&ere  is  costiveness,  with  white  or  furred  tongue ;  often  fetid  breath, 
distendW'  abdomen,  morbid  appetite,  grinding  of  the  teeth  during  sleep.  The 
heaQs  hot  in  the  beginning ;  sometimes  there  is  also  heat  of  skin,  especially 
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at  night,  with  restlessness ;  hut,  in  the  progress  of  the  complaint,  the  surface 
becomes  pallid,  and  feels  dry  and  harsh. 

The  edges  of  the  lids  are  often  red,  swollen,  and  painful.  The  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  nose  is  frequently  affected  ;*  there  is  an  acrid  secretion  with  exco¬ 
riation  of  the  nostrils,  with  swelling  and  redness  of  the  aim  nasi,  and  often  of 
the  upper  lip.  The  ears  are  red  and  sore,  and  excoriated  behind ;  and  the 
absorbent  glands  of  the  neck  are  frequently  swelled. 

The  symptoms  are  worse  during  the  day ;  there  is  a  remission  when  the  sun 
has 'descended  below  the  horizon.  Children,  who  have  hid  themselves  in  the  dark 
all  day,  recover  their  activity  at  night  and  open  their  eyes  without  pain. 

Generally,  both  eyes  are  affected,  though  not  in  an  equal  degree.  The  dis¬ 
ease  may  begin  in  one,  and  pass  to  the  other ;  or  they  may  suffer  alternately. 

The  inflammation  of  the  eye  may  suddenly  get  better,  and  will  return  as 
suddenly.  There  are  often  repeated  attacks  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals,  and 
slight  exciting  causes  will  renew  disorder  where  the  disposition  is  strong.  In 
this  way  the  affection  lasts  for  months  or  years,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  when 
the  patient  is  permanently  recovered.  The  affection  of  the  eye  often  alternates 
with  other  symptoms ;  the  ears  become  worse,  and  the  eyes  get  better  or  vice 
verm. 

Effects. — Scrofulous  inflammation  of  the  eye  often  produces  serious  changes, 
particularly  in  the  cornea;  and  this  may  happen,  although  external  redness 
does  not  exist  in  a  great  degree.  We  are  accustomed  to  measure  the  violence  of 
inflammation  and  to  judge  of  its  probable  consequences,  in  other  forms  of  exter¬ 
nal  ophthalmia,  by  the  extent  of  redness ;  but  in  strumous  inflammation,  the 
progress  of  the  complaint  is  insidious,  and  we  may  have  changes  of  structure 
produced  m  the  cornea,  when  the  visible  symptoms  are  not  alarming.  The 
elevations  of  the  conjunctiva  previously  mentioned  under  the  names  of  pustule 
and  phlyctaena  may  subside,  leaving  a  thin  opacity,  which  gradually  disappears. 
Sometimes  there  are  a  considerable  thickening  and  elevation  of  the  corneal  con¬ 
junctiva  of  a  white  colour,  with  a  fasciculus  of  red  vessels  passing  to  it;  this 
leaves  an  opacity,  which  becomes  diminished,  but  does  not  disappear.  The 
pustules  and  phlyctaense  more  commonly  ulcerate.  The  ulcpim  which  are  ir¬ 
regular  in  figure,  and  have  a  rather  ragged  edge,  may  eithen^^na  superficially, 

1  [The  irritability  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane  in  this  diifea&e,  and  the  sneezing  and 
other  phenomena  which  it  so  frequently  presents,  are  welLl^avvn  to  every  practical  sur¬ 
geon,  yet,  until  lately,  the  actual  condition  of  the  mucoa^Spmnbrane  lining  the  nose  has 
not  received  much  attention.  M.  MoRAND'has  lately  dipbcted  particular  notice  to  this 
circumstance.  He  says:  “In  scrofulous  ophthalmC/tJe  olfactory  membrane  participates 
with  the  conjunctiva  in  the  inflammation  that  is  $et  up;  that  it  is  especially  about  the  tur¬ 
binate  bones,  and  in  the  anfractuosities  of  the  /ffCtal  fossae,  that  the  inflammatory  action 
resides ;  and  that  this  shows  itself  in  the  fornNer  an  oedematous  engorgement,  precisely 
similar  to  what  is  observed  in  the  eyelids,  ^hie  more  I  study  this  disease,  the  more  con¬ 
vinced  am  I  that  this  is  the  case.  A  litl^fttention  suffices  to  show  that  the  redness  and 
tumefactions  of  the  pituitary  memta^jpiJost  always  precede  or  accompany  that  of  the 
conjunctiva.  This  can  be  more  p^™jNfly  determined  by  means  of  the  speculum  auris. 
On  examining  attentively  the  mt<rfi»Nof  the  nasal  fossae,  one  cannot  fail  to  observe  that 
the  redness  and  swelling  of  tlreiifirtrils,  and  even  of  the  upper  part  of  the  lip,  that  are  so 
commonly  observed  in  personNft^a  scrofulous  habit,  are  merely  an  evidence  of  the  inflam¬ 
matory  action  going  on  in  <£&*t  membrane.  It  is  by  proceeding  in  this  way  that  we  can 
best  appreciate  the  deg*^ftnd  extent  of  this  inflammatory  action,  the  extension  of  which 
to  the  palpebral  ancLrojjJr  mucous  surfaces  is  often  very  rapid  ;  sometimes,  however,  it 
remains  for  a  lon^dW^stationary,  without  showing  any  disposition  to  extend.”  For  the. 
relief  of  this  d^sS^M.  Morand  applies  the  nitrate  of  silver,  either  in  substance,  solu¬ 
tion,  or  ointmeny^xtensively  over  the  surface  of  the  pituitary  membrane.  The  value  of 
this  remedyjms  been  extensively  attested  by  Dr.  Edwards,  of  Bath,  and,  according  to  his 
experiert*j£NpiJli  the  most  decided  benefit,  even  in  cases  of  long  standing,  and  where  other 
reme&es  Bleu  failed. — Wilde’s  Report  on  the  Progress  of  Ophthalmic  Surg.  in  Dublin  Quart. 
JourQp.  ay,  1848.] 
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or  make  their  way  into  the  corneal  substance ;  in  the  latter  case,  they  may  pene¬ 
trate  into  the  anterior  chamber,  and  thus  lead  to  prolapsus  iridis. 

The  vessels,  which  pass  from  the  conjunctiva  over  the  cornea,  instead  of  form¬ 
ing  pustules,  may  extend  laterally  and  unite  by  their  ramifications,  the  texture 
of  the  corneal  conjunctiva  becoming  at  the  same  time  thickened,  and  more  or 
less  opaque.  These  changes  may  go  to  the  extent  of  making  the  whole  corneal 
covering  thick  and  vascular  (pannus). 

There  is  often  general  dulness  of  the  cornea  from  interstitial  deposition;  this 
may  be  accompanied  by  enlargement  of  the  proper  corneal  vessels,  giving  to  the 
part  a  red  colour.  This  discoloration  is  sometimes  of  a  dull  brownish  red  tint, 
and  apparently  caused  by  interstitial  effusion  of  blood.1 2 

In  such  a  great  and  serious  affection  of  the  cornea,  the  iris  will  occasionally 
become  adherent  to  it;  and  as  the  texture  of  the  cornea  is  weakened,  it  may 
yield  to  the  pressure  from  within,  and  be  enlarged  into  the  external  protuber¬ 
ance  called  staphyloma. 

These  are  the  changes  effected  in  the  external  parts  of  the  eye  by  strumous 
inflammation;  and  the  alterations  of  structure  are  generally  limited  to  the  ex¬ 
terior  of  the  organ.  Occasionally,  the  effects  of  strumous  inflammation  extend 
to  the  sclerotic  coat  and  iris,  and  even  to  the  parts  seated  behind  them.  We 
have  seldom  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  first  stage  of  this  iritis,  on  account 
of  the  changes  going  on  in  the  cornea.  When  scrofulous  ophthalmia  has  exist¬ 
ed  a  long  time,  or  when  the  patient  has  had  repeated  and  severe  attacks,  the 
sclerotica  and  the  more  deeply-seated  parts  may  be  so  much  changed  in  struc¬ 
ture,  that  the  form  of  the  eye  may  be  altered  ;  the  external  coat  may  yield  to 
the  pressure  of  the  contained  parts.  A  greater  secretion  of  the  humours  taking 
place,  the  eyeball  gradually  enlarges,  and  hydrophthalmia  is  produced.  The 
sclerotica  may  give  way  partially  to  the  pressure  from  within,  when  staphyloma 
scleroticae  takes  place.  Sometimes  there  is  a  general  bulging  of  the  sclerotica 
round  the  cornea,  apparently  from  morbid  enlargement  of  the  corpus  ciliare.3 

Diagnosis. — Strumous  ophthalmia  is  distinguished  by  the  characters  I  have 
mentioned ;  by  the  intolerance  of  light  combined  with  tri&fe^:ternal  redness 
and  copious  lachrymal  secretion,  and  by  the  pustular  elewm&ns  of  the  conjunc¬ 
tiva.  These  symptoms  frequently  coexisting  with  st/rafrous  inflammation  in 
the  lips,  the  nostrils,  behind  the  ears,  and  in  glandiAqjOfcructures  in  other  parts 
of  the  body,  form  altogether  so  well-marked  an  j^VcJtan,  that  it  can  hardly  be 
confounded  with  others.  Qr 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is  favourable  ^]\n§  as  the  cornea  remains  clear. 
It  is  still  favourable  if  the  cornea  should*  be^paque,  provided  the  opacity  be 
only  superficial,  or  if  it  appear  to  be  owipyfco  deposition  between  the  laminae  of 
the  cornea;  for  we  generally  succeed  nrr  removing  it  by  suitable  treatment. 
Ulceration  leaves  behind  a  permaq($  opacity,  which  seriously  injures  vision 
when  it  is  opposite  the  pupil.  ^J&Wfcild  it  be  attended  with  prolapsus  iridis, 
the  consequences  are  worse, ^ujtlnuch  depends  on  the  position  and  extent  of 
the  protrusion.  Vascularifcyyrthe  cornea,  even  when  considerable,  will  disap¬ 
pear  when  the  inflammjtfEioiprs  removed ;  but  restoration  of  the  natural  smooth¬ 
ness  and  transparency  cafc-mardly  be  expected,  if  the  change  of  structure  should 
have  attained  the  of  pannus.  If  ulcers  should  have  extended  deeply, 

if  the  cornea  sho^^have  become  generally  opaque,  and  if  there  should  be  also 

1  See  the  Ur.  It.  Froriep,  next  quoted,  Figs.  1  and  2. 

2  This  isN^Jfl  by  Ur.  R.  Froriep,  staphyloma  corporis  ciliaris.  Biss.  Med.  de  Cornei- 
dpsa* Jena,  1830,  4to.  Fig.  8.  In  the  same  work,  the  author  has  described  and 

he  various  changes  which  scrofulous  inflammation  may  cause  in  the  cornea 
'lore  deeply-seated  textures  of  the  eye.  The  figures  are  also  published  in  the 
\rgische  Kupfertafeln,  part  53. 
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affection  of  the  iris,  or  change  of  structure  in  the  sclerotica,  the  prospect  is  most 
unfavourable. 

In  describing  diseases,  we  find  it  necessary  to  select  the  instances  in  which 
the  characters  are  best  marked.  We  do  not  find  them  exactly  as  they  are  de¬ 
scribed  in  books  and  lectures ;  and  they,  who  are  only  acquainted  with  them 
from  such  sources,  discover,  when  they  have  to  examine  the  sick,  that  several 
morbid  affections  are  not  so  clearly  characterized  as  they  expected.  We  give 
names  to  such  forms  of  disease  as  are  clearly  marked ;  but  we  see  many  cases, 
which  do  not  come  under  our  descriptions.  There  is  an  insensible  gradation 
from  one  form  to  another,  so  that  we  cannot  draw  an  accurate  boundary  be¬ 
tween  them.  This  is  the  case  with  strumous  and  common  ophthalmia.  If  we 
find  the  nosologies  imperfect,  we  must  recollect  that  they  are  not  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  nature,  but  the  work  of  man. 

A  troublesome  inflammation  occurs  in  the  eyes  of  children,  which  is  referable 
to  the  state  of  the  skin,  stomach,  and  bowels,  but  does  not  present  all  the  cha¬ 
racters  of  the  strumous  affection  just  described.  There  is  more  external  redness, 
not  so  much  intolerance  of  light,  nor  so  many  marks  of  strumous  disposition  in 
the  system. 

In  some  instances  of  delicate  strumous  children,  we  have  intolerance  of  light 
without  any  other  symptom,  and  we  find  that  this  has  sometimes  received  a  dis¬ 
tinct  name,  having  been  called  photophobia,  scrofulosa ,  or  scrofulous  intolerance 
of  light.  Between  this  simple  intolerance  on  one  hand,  and  acute  external  in¬ 
flammation  with  general  and  vivid  redness  on  the  other,  there  is  every  possible 
intermediate  degree.  In  infants  who  are  the  subjects  of  crusta  lactea ,  the  eye 
suffers  sometimes  from  the  extension  of  the  cutaneous  affection.  These  various 
disorders  may  be  considered,  in  point  of  pathology  and  treatment,  as  coming 
under  the  head  of  strumous  ophthalmia. 

Causes. — Exposure  to  cold  and  wet  favours  the  occurrence  of  strumous  affec¬ 
tions  generally,  and  not  less  so  that  of  scrofulous  ophthalmia.  Hence  children 
suffer  much,  especially  when  insufficiently  clothed,  from  cold  winds,  and  from 
sudden  changes  in  the  weather.  The  complaint  may  depend  QjjVlisorder  of  the 
digestive  organs,  on  an  inactive  state  of  the  skin,  or  a  sluggrfhc^ndition  of  the 
uterine  system.  The  disposition  to  strumous  inflammati^Vill  be  called  into 
action  by  any  circumstances  which  weaken  the  constituti^fit  occurs  frequently 
after  measles,  smallpox,1 2  hooping-cough,  scarlet  fevepo*r  short,  after  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  any  causes  which  may  have  reduced  constftmpnal  power. 

Treatment. — We  must  endeavour,  in  the  stance,  to  remove  that  un¬ 

healthy  condition  of  the  digestive  organs  aM/finn  which  is  so  prominent  a 
feature  in  the  complaint,  and  consequenthfen  invigorate  the  constitution.  Un- 

1  Juengken  represents  vaccination  as  ime  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  scrofulous 
ophthalmia.  He  considers  that  a  ccrtauMsg^-ee  of  energy  is  required,  in  order  to  remove 
from  the  system  the  poison  introducetUpgjAe  innoculation :  “If  the  child  is  too  weak  or 
too  young,  some  of  the  morbific  i*A^fe£fr£mains  behind,  and  calls  into  action  the  scrofu¬ 
lous  diathesis.  Hence  the  practie^^  vaccinating  children  as  early  as  possible  cannot  be 
approved ;  for  the  greater  nirmlj^jof  those  who  are  vaccinated  in  the  first  year,  become 
affected  afterwards  with  scrotylojls  ophthalmia.” — Lehre  von  den  Augen  Krankheiten ,  p.  218. 

2  The  disease  describe^  byAlr.  Wardrop,  in  his  “Account  of  the  Exanthematous 
Ophthalmia,  with  Obserrafijbns  on  its  Treatment,”  contained  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Medico- Chirurgical  Sofitw  of  Edinburgh ,  vol.  ii.,  and  that  to  which  Mr.  Christian  has 
given  the  name  of  p^$ginous  ophthalmia,  in  his  “  Observations  on  a  particular  species  of 
Ophthalmia,  oo^^^g  in  connection  with  Porrigo,  and  usually  termed  Scrofulous  Ophthal¬ 
mia,”  contain^^jMlie  Glasgow  Medical  Journal ,  vol.  i.,  do  not  seem  to  me  to  differ  in  any 
essential  rerpec^from  strumous  ophthalmia,  nor  to  require  separate  notice.  I  will  only 
observ^Uftj&Mr.  Christian  ascribes  the  occurrence  of  the  ophthalmic  affection,  in  the 
casest^^j)icn  he  alludes,  to  infection  of  the  eye  by  the  discharge  of  the  porriginous  pus- 
tule^onveyed  by  the  fingers  of  the  patient. 
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less  these  objects  can  he  accomplished,  means  applied  to  the  eye  will  he  of  little 
service.  Hence  the  general  treatment  is  more  important  than  the  local.  The 
state  of  the  alimentary  canal  must  he  attended  to.  The  use  of  purgatives  is 
generally  necessary ;  and  those  of  an  active  kind  are  often  required,  even  in 
young  children.  We  should  begin  hy  giving  a  dose  of  calomel  with  jalap  or 
rhubarb,  or  calomel  followed  hy  the  senna  draught,  or  hy  castor-oil;  and  it  may 
he  necessary  to  repeat  these  purgatives  two  or  three  times,  so  that  the  canal  may 
he  completely  cleared  from  the  accumulated  load  of  ill-digested  food  and  un¬ 
healthy  secretions.  The  administration  of  two  or  three  such  doses  often  pro¬ 
duces  the  greatest  relief  to  the  sufferings  of  the  child.  When  this  has  been 
accomplished,  a  mild  course  of  alterative  and  aperient  medicines  will  he  useful ; 
such  as  calomel  and  rhubarb  in  small  doses,  every  second  or  third  day,  calomel 
with  antimony,  or  the  hydrarg.  c.  creta  with  some  gentle  aperient.  When  the 
tongue  is  clear,  and  the  motions  of  natural  consistence  and  colour,  mercurial 
medicines  are  no  longer  necessary.  Rhubarb,  magnesia,  sulphate  of  potash, 
senna,  castor-oil,  and  the  compound  decoction  of  aloes,  are  the  best  medicines 
for  regulating  the  bowels;  and  these  or  some  other  aperients  must  be  employed 
whenever  they  do  not  act  naturally. 

[For  regulating  the  bowels,  we  have  found  no  medicine  so  useful  as  a  com¬ 
bination  of  equal  parts  of  rhubarb  and  prepared  chalk.  This  should  be  given 
morning  and  evening,  or  only  at  night,  in  sufficient  doses  to  produce  two  alvine 
evacuations  daily.  Milk  of  sulphur  and  cream  of  tartar  form  also  an  excellent 
combination  which  may  be  used  in  the  same  way  as  the  preceding  one.] 


In  the  state  of  debility  to  which  the  young  sufferers  are  frequently  reduced 
by  this  painful  and  obstinate  complaint,  tonic  medicines  may  be  employed  ad¬ 
vantageously  after  the  alimentary  canal  is  cleared;  of  these  bark  is  the  best, 
and  the  sulphate  of  quinia  the  most  efficacious  form.  Mr.  Mackenzie  has 
commended  this  remedy  strongly,  and  I  agree  with  him  to  the  full  extent  of 
his  statement.  “  After  a  trial  of  numerous  and  various  internal  remedies  in 
this  disease,  I  have  found  none  so  useful  as  the  sulphate  of  mijnia.  It  exercises  a 
remarkable  power  over  the  constitutional  disorder  which ^t^n^s  this  ophthalmia, 
and  thereby  over  the  local  complaint.  The  dose  whicjpytmploy  is  generally  a 
grain  thrice  a  day,  rubbed  up  with  a  little  sugar ;  y  young  children,  half 

a  grain ;  and  in  adolescents  or  adults  two  grains^SAHe  adds,  that  its  powers  in 
all  other  forms  “  are  insignificant  in  compan^OT^to  those  of  the  sulphate  of 
quinia.  In  most  instances,  its  effects  ayew^r  remarkable ;  and,  indeed  (al¬ 
though  I  have  met  with  a  few  cases  wlucS^h^ve  appeared  to  resist  its  beneficial 
influence),  in  most  of  the  little  patient^o  whom  I  have  administered  it,  it  has 
acted  like  a  charm;  abating,  common(^in  a  few  days,  the  excessive  intolerance- 
of  light  and  profuse  epiphora,  proi^Jing  the  absorption  of  pustules,  and  hasten¬ 
ing  the  cicatrization  of  ulcers  ofrtk^  cornea.  The  use  of  this  medicine  may  be 
begun  as  soon  as  the  stomaq  kon*  sen  cleared  by  an  emetic,  and  the  bowels  put 
to  rights  by  repeated  doseaO^calomel  with  rhubarb,  or  some  other  such  purga¬ 
tive,  unless  the  pulse  i£*v^*y  quick,  when  small  doses  of  tartar  -  emetic  will  be 
preferable,  or  when  anHaipetiginous  eruption  is  observed  on  the  surface  of  the 
body,  in  which  cais^Srtcourse  of  purgatives  ought  to  be  adopted.” — Op.  cit.  p. 
893,  394. 

Steel  ma1 


naw^^fven  with  advantage  to  pallid  and  languid  patients.  The  car¬ 
bonate  ofJw^he  ferrum  tartarisatum,  the  tinct.  ferri  ammon.,  and  the  vinuni 
ferri  are  .enable  forms. 

JTI^best  of  the  preparations  of  iron  in  these  cases  is  the  syrup  of  proto-iodide 
o IHfcon,  prepared  according  to  the  following  formula :  Take  of  pure  iodine  one 
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hundred  grains;  iron  filings  fifty  grains;  distilled  water  one  ounce.  Digest 
these  for  some  time;  filter  and  wash  the  ferruginous  mass  with  a  little  distilled 
water;  unite  the  fluids,  and  add  half  an  ounce  of  sugar;  then  evaporate  down 
to  one  ounce.  Four  parts  of  this  syrup  contain  one  part  of  ioduret  of  iron. 
Two  to  six  drops  of  this  may  be  given  three  times  a  day,  according  to  the  age 
of  the  child,  in  a  little  water  or  ginger  syrup,  or  the  compound  syrup  of  sarsa¬ 
parilla. 

Valuable,  however,  as  is  this  preparation  in  the  treatment  of  scrofulous 
ophthalmia,  we  have  found  the  cod-liver  oil  to  be  still  more  efficacious.  We 
have  now  used  the  oil  for  several  years  in  Wills  Hospital  and  in  private  prac¬ 
tice,  in  at  least  three  hundred  cases,  and  have  been  seldom  disappointed  in  its 
effects.  Children  take  it  without  difficulty,  and  under  its  use  the  constitution 
becomes  invigorated,  the  glandular  swellings  are  dissipated,  the  cutaneous  affec¬ 
tions  so  generally  present  about  the  face  and  ears  disappear,  and  the  intole¬ 
rance  of  light  ceases.  The  usual  dose  for  a  child  from  six  to  twelve  years  of 
age  is  a  teaspoonful  three  times  a  day,  which  may  be  given  by  itself  or  mixed 
in  the  froth  of  porter.] 

The  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  a  good  tonic  for  scrofulous  subjects,  and  may  be 
combined  with  the  vinum  ferri. 

It  is  of  great  importance  in  these  cases  to  regulate  the  diet,  both  in  respect 
to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  food,  and  the  number  of  meals.  Errors  are  often 
committed  on  these  points,  not  only  by  patients,  but  even  by  their  medical  at¬ 
tendants.  The  notion  has  been  entertained  that  scrofula  consists  in  debility ; 
and  hence  the  inference  has  been  drawn,  that  it  is  to  be  remedied  by  the  free 
use  of  animal  food  and  fermented  liquors,  of  tonic  and  stimulating  medicines. 
These  views  seem  to  me  altogether  erroneous,  and  the  practice  is  decidedly  per¬ 
nicious.  Scrofulous  subjects  are  weak  in  one  sense;  they  are  imperfectly  organ¬ 
ized,  and  they  cannot  do  and  bear  many  things  which  others  can.  External 
agents  affect  them  more  powerfully ;  their  organs  are  more  easily  excited,  and 
this  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  alimentary  canal.  Can  we,  then,  expect 
that  they  should  bear  a  quantity  of  meat,  of  stimulating  liquors^-^l  of  tonics, 
that  would  surely  disorder  the  stomach  of  a  healthy  and  strong  ife&nVial  ?  The 
diet  of  the  scrofulous,  and  indeed  of  young  persons  generaljV0jhoulcl  be  nutri¬ 
tious,  but  not  stimulating.  The  attempt  to  strengthen  by  making  the 

diet  chiefly  animal,  will  never  succeed.  The  mixture  of  arrfm^l  and  vegetable  food 
has  been  found  by  the  experience  of  all  ages  and  couiwife,  to  be  the  best  suited 
to  the  human  organization.  I  see  no  reason  whateTfcf^r  prohibiting  scrofulous 
subjects  from  taking  vegetables ;  a  moderate*^ ad^n  of  animal  food  may  be 
allowed  once  a  day  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  diet^^y  consist  of  well-dressed  vege¬ 
tables,  of  milk,  bread,  and  other  farinaceou^-srrticles,  of  ripe  fruit.  Some  of 
the  more  excitable  scrofulous  subjects  ca^)t  bear  animal  food  daily;  in  such 
instances  it  may  be  allowed  every  secojQJTay.  Fermented  liquors,  as  wine  or 
beer,  may  sometimes  be  allowed  ttX^^dTen  in  small  quantity,  and  for  a  short 
time;  but  they  are  not  always  acUn^ible,  even  in  the  apparently  weak  subjects 
of  struma,  as  they  easily  excit^tMV'circulation.  The  proper  beverage  for  child¬ 
ren,  generally,  is  pure  water,  litany  scrofulous  subjects  will  not  bear  excite¬ 
ment  either  by  food  or  l^dicine;  tonics  are  injurious  to  them  in  all  shapes, 
i he  quantity  of  food  n^^be  carefully  attended  to,  especially  where,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  disord^e^i  stomach  and  bowels,  there  is  an  unnatural  appetite, 
three  or  four  m<i^fl^wkiy  be  taken  daily,  and  nothing  should  be  allowed  in  the 
intervals ;  partmuS^  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  off  the  unwholesome  trash 
so  ffequentiv^Aen  to  children  by  kind  but  injudicious  friends. 

Whei^tlTl^lhfn  is  pallid,  dry,  and  harsh,  and  its  capillary  circulation  and 
socretioq|^*e  imperfectly  performed,  we  cannot  expect  an  individual  to  be  well 
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proper 


— we  cannot  doubt  that  the  restoration  of  this  extensive  surface  to  its 
state  will  materially  conduce  to  the  recovery  of  health  and  strength. 

Under  such  circumstances,  small  doses  of  the  hydrarg.  c.  creta  may  he  given 
in  conjunction  with  James’s  powder.  Warm  bathing  is  advantageous ;  where 
this  cannot  be  accomplished,  washing  the  body  once  daily  with  warm  water, 
and  rubbing  it  dry,  may  be  substituted.  Some  salt  may  be  added  to  the  water; 
and  its  temperature  may  be  gradually  diminished  till  the  cold  or  shower  bath 
can  be  borne.  The  skin  should  be  well  rubbed  daily,  more  particularly  after 
the  bath. 

Scrofulous  subjects  should  be  warmly  clothed,  especially  in  the  colder  part  of 
the  year.  The  attempt  at  hardening  these  weak  beings  by  exposing  them  to 
cold  and  atmospherical  vicissitudes,  especially  if  they  are  lightly  clad,  is  very 
dangerous.  The  animal  powers,  being  naturally  defective,  cannot  withstand 
these  agencies.  It  is  found,  by  experiments  on  animals,  that  the  power  of  gen¬ 
erating  heat  is  less  in  young  subjects  than  in  adults,  and  it  is  less  in  proportion 
to  the  early  age  of  the  individual. 

It  is  always  desirable  that  scrofulous  subjects  should  take  exercise;  and  I 
would  by  no  means  confine  them  to  the  house,  even  in  cold  weather,  but  allow 
them  to  go  out,  protected  by  sufficient  clothing.  If  children  are  left  to  them¬ 
selves,  they  naturally  engage  in  a  variety  of  active  sports,  which  sufficiently 
exercise  their  muscular  system. 

When  scrofulous  disease  exists,  the  principal  object  should  be  to  re-establish 
and  secure  health ;  education  should  be  considered  as  a  matter  of  secondary 
importance,  especially  in  those  points  which  afford  sedentary  occupation. 

Residence  in  pure  air  is  of  great  importance  to  the  scrofulous,  and  they  often 
recover  from  serious  disease,  merely  by  being  removed  from  large  towns  to  the 
country  or  the  seaside.  The  air  of  the  -coast  during  the  milder  months  of  the 
year  is  advantageous  to  such  constitutions.  But  the  glare  of  light  from  the  water 
and  the  sand  is  offensive  to  the  eyes,  so  long  as  the  intolerance  continues ;  and 
a  morbid  sensibility,  or,  as  it  is  called,  weakness  of  the  organ,  often  lasts  after 
the  other  symptoms  have  been  removed.  A  healthy  inland  situation  is  prefer¬ 
able  to  the  coast  under  such  circumstances.  When,  Jh^iwer,  this  particular 
source  of  inconvenience  no  longer  exists,  the  air  of  ti|S#fcaside  will  be  benefi- 
cial.  ^ 

[We  have  seen  surprisingly  rapid  recoveriesj^Hm  scrofulous  ophthalmia, 
effected  solely  by  a  removal  to  the  country  or  to^the  seaside.] 


Local  treatment ,  and  other  measures  rea 


'by  the  state  of  the  organs. — In 
►cases  which  approach  to  common 


requvt 

the  early  period  of  the  complaint,  especi^lyVi _ rr _ 

inflammation,  and  are  attended  with^onsraerable  redness  and  pain,  a  white 
tongue,  and  hot  skin ;  or  at  any  timqTtahen  such  symptoms  may  supervene,  ab¬ 
straction  of  blood  by  leeches,  and^helr  repeated  application,  may  be  necessary. 


In  a  severe  attack,  about  or  so* 
be  advisable.  It  may  be  exj 
leeching.  Afterwards  ta  ^5 


Auter  puberty,  cupping  on  the  temple  might 
_int  to  administer  an  active  aperient  before 
etic  may  be  employed,  either  alone,  or  in  com¬ 
bination  with  calomeL  hate  of  magnesia.  This  remedy,  given  so  as  to 

produce  vomiting  or  faaifeea,  may  sometimes  supersede  the  abstraction  of  blood. 
The  intolerance  ofilignTis  not  an  indication  for  the  use  or  repetition  of  leeches. 
This  symptom  hjfe^ometimes  been  regarded  as  a  sign  of  inflammation,  and 
hence  depletbOias  been  carried  to  unnecessary  and  injurious  lengths.  It 
increases  th^GHtability  of  the  organ,  and  aggravates  the  local  symptoms,  which 
are  ffissfc^eiKby  tonics  and  good  diet.  Abstraction  of  blood  should  be  avoided, 
as  much  ^possible,  in  strumous  ophthalmia;  and  it  should  not  be  carried  beyond 
th£/«firaunt  just  necessary  to  accomplish  the  temporary  purpose. 

\  kWrincation  has  been  recommended  ;  but  I  have  not  practised  it  in  these  cases. 
Qln  the  commencement  of  the  affection,  when  the  neighbourhood  of  the  organ 
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and  the  head  generally  are  hot,  cold  may  be  applied  to  the  eye  with  advantage. 
But  in  most  cases  warm  water  or  poppy  fomentation  is  more  comfortable  to  the 
patient’s  feelings.  When  the  intolerance  of  light  and  spasm  of  the  lids  are 
considerable,  they  may  be  relieved  by  applying  a  bit  of  soft  flannel  wrung  out 
of  a  strong  decoction  of  poppies  and  chamomile-flowers,  as  warm  as  it  can  be 
borne. 

The  local  employment  of  opium  is  resorted  to  when  the  last-mentioned  symp¬ 
toms  are  severe.  The  liquor  opii  sedativus  of  Mr.  Battley  is  an  eligible 
form.  A  drachm  of  it  may  be  added  to  an  ounce  of  water,  to  be  used  tepid ; 
a  few  drops  may  be  allowed  to  pass  between  the  lids.  The  steam  of  a  mixture 
of  tinct.  opii  3ss,  with  mist,  camphorae  3viiss,  may  be  applied  to  the  organ. 

Dr.  Seeds  has  recommended  rubbing  round  the  eye  in  various  ophthalmias, 
a  composition  of  spirit,  ether,  sulph.  comp,  and  spirit,  ammon.  aromat.  aa  3j ; 
spirit,  vin.  camph.  Jj.1  The  vinum  opii  has  not  been  found  of  much  service. 

[Dr.  Deval  reports  some  cases  of  scrofulous  ophthalmia  with  extreme  pho¬ 
tophobia,  promptly  relieved  by  a  poultice  of  chervil  ( anthriscus  cerefolium ),  to 
the  eyes,  or  a  saturated  decoction  of  the  plant  employed  as  a  wash.] 

Benefit  may  be  derived  from  local  stimuli  after  the  inflammatory  symptoms 
have  been  removed,  and  the  alimentary  canal  has  been  brought  into  a  healthy 
state.  The  solution  of  lunar  caustic,  from  one  to  four  grains  to  the  ounce, 
dropped  between  the  lids  is  the  best,  and  has  great  influence  in  diminishing  the 
irritability  of  the  eye,  and  promoting  the  cicatrization  of  ulcers.  Opinions  are 
divided  respecting  the  utility  of  these  applications ;  some  practitioners  reject 
them  altogether,  as  being  more  likely  to  be  injurious  than  serviceable.  I  have 
seen  strumous  ophthalmia  recover  as  favourably  and  speedily  without  as  with 
them. 

The  red  precipitate  ointment  may  be  usefully  applied  to  the  lids  when  their 
edges  are  red  and  swollen. 

Counter-irritation  is  very  useful  in  strumous  ophthalmia  in  conjunction  with, 
or  rather  after  depletion,  where  that  has  been  required,  and  together  with  the 
means  necessary  to  remove  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  .improve  the 
general  powers  of  the  system.  It  is,  indeed,  an  imitation  of  wMfc  we  observe 
in  the  natural  course  of  the  affection,  where  the  inflammathm^f  the  eye  will 
cease  on  the  appearance  of  disease  in  some  other  quarterly?;  ice  versa.  We 
may  apply  blisters  behind  the  ears  or  to  the  nape;  buwO*mst  proceed  cau¬ 
tiously,  as  they  may  cause  excessive  irritation  in^Or  unhealthy  subjects. 
They  should  not  be  left  on  longer  than  four,  six,  o^rSpfit  hours ;  nor  is  it  safe 
to  keep  up  a  discharge  by  irritating  applications  iST^b^plistered  surface.  I  have 
seen  great  mischief,  and  even  fatal  mortificati/m^B^ue  from  the  neglect  of  these 
precautions.  A  safer  mode  of  employing  blil&sr,  is  to  take  a  portion  of  cotton 
wick,  or  a  few  worsted  threads,  cover  themWit 
them,  during  the  night,  in  the  fold  betj 
but  mild  irritation  is  excited  in  this^ 


th  the  lytta  ointment,  and  place 
the  ear  and  the  head.  A  decided 
not  requiring  dressings. 


I  prefer  tartar-emetic  ointmen^feflbed  on  the  back  and  shoulders,  to  blister¬ 
ing,  as  a  more  manageable  andpwiectual  means  of  accomplishing  the  object. 
The  ammoniacal  liniment  ar^w&rc  the  purpose  very  well.  An  issue  in  the  arm 
has  an  excellent  effect,  bo^h  n?4irresting  the  disease,  and  in  preventing  the  re¬ 
lapses,  which  are  so  fretflfesyt  and  troublesome. 

As  a  general  plan  oOpatment,  I  find  none  more  successful,  after  putting  the 
alimentary  canal  j^rbper  order,  than  the  use  of  the  tartar-emetic  ointment,  with 
the  sulphate  o^Vuinia  internally,  tepid  fomentation,  and  regulation  of  the 
bowels  by  meam^f  rhubarb. 

If  disorffitoN&ng  inflammation  is  going  on  in  the  cornea,  or  in  the  more  deep- 
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seated  structures  of  the  eye,  we  must  resort  to  mercury,  proceeding  cautiously, 
so  as  not  to  depress  the  already  feeble  powers  of  these  subjects.  The  hydrarg. 
c.  creta  may  be  employed  in  small  doses,  in  combination  with  James’s  powder, 
or  the  pulv.  ipecacuanha  comp.  Strengthening  medicines,  such  as  bark  and 
steel,  may  be  given  at  the  same  time,  -with  good  diet.  When  the  general  pow¬ 
ers  are  thus  supported,  the  mercurial  remedy  may,  if  necessary,  be  carried  so 
far  as  to  affect  the  mouth ;  this,  however,  may  be  accomplished  by  small  and 
what  may  to  some  appear  minute  doses  of  the  medicine.  If  it  should  exert  an 
injurious  action  on  the  system,  it  must  be  given  up,  as  the  local  mischief  will 
be  aggravated  under  such  circumstances.  Under  the  general  treatment  which 
I  have  recommended,  the  intolerance  of  light,  and  spasmodic  closure  of  the  lids, 
which  cause  so  much  suffering  and  annoyance  in  strumous  ophthalmia,  are  soon 
alleviated.  The  use  of  belladonna  has  been  strongly  recommended  as  a  remedy 
for  these  symptoms.  The  Baron  Dupuytren  says  that  he  has  employed  the 
powder  and  extract  with  great  advantage.  M.  Arnott,  London  Medical  Ga¬ 
zette ,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  23,  introduced  between  the  lids  a  solution  of  the  extract, 
twice  a  day,  in  a  case  of  great  obstinacy ;  in  two  days  the  eyes  could  be  opened 
freely.  The  editor  of  the  Lancette  Frangaise ,  June,  1839,  quotes  Mr.  Arnott’ s 
case,  and  observes  that  belladonna,  occupying  the  first  rank  among  remedies 
capable  of  lowering  the  action  of  the  brain  (rembdes  Jiypostlienisans  cephaliques ), 
is  well  suited  to  states  of  over-excitement  in  the  retina  ( sur-excitation  de  la  ra¬ 
tine)  )  but  that  the  remedy  is  more  active  when  administered  by  the  mouth. 
He  gives  half  a  grain  of  the  freshly  prepared  powder  of  the  leaves  twice  or 
oftener  in  the  day,  and  says  that  the  dose  may  be  increased  until  dilatation  of 
the  pupil  is  produced,  when  the  photophobia  invariably  disappears. 


[We  have  employed  with  the  same  view  the  extract  of  cicuta,  and  have  found 
it  in  some  cases  productive  of  the  best  effects. 

The  most  effectual  and  certain  means  for  the  relief  of  the  intolerance  of  light, 
so  constantly  an  attendant  on  scrofulous  ophthalmia,  are  the  application  of  nitrate 
of  silver  or  of  the  tincture  of  iodine  to  the  lids.  To  apply  the  former  the  patient 
should  close  the  lids,  but  not  tightly ;  the  skin  of  the  lids  isAhen  to  be  slightly 
moistened,  and  a  clean  stick  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  gentlv&^vnr over  it.  The  skin 
is  in  a  short  time  blackened,  and  the  lids  puffed  up.  next  day  the  patient 

generally  is  able  to  open  his  eyes  in  the  light  withotftouconvenience.  The  tinc¬ 
ture  of  iodine  is  perhaps  even  more  effectual,  an  40k  much  more  easily  applied. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  paint  the  lids  with  it  bv4roeans  of  a  camel-hair  brush.  It 
causes  some  pain,  but  this  soon  subsides,  beneficial  effects  are  manifested 

in  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours.  We\ave  repeatedly  seen  patients  who  for 
weeks  had  kept  in  a  dark  corner  or  sat their  hands  pressed  to  their  eyes,  and 
who  could  not  separate  their  lids  evsn  for  a  moment  to  allow  us  to  examine 
the  eyes,  in  twenty-four  hours  aft®*  this  application  playing  about  with  their 
eyes  open,  and  unhesitatingly  udj^t-o  the  window  that  we  might  examine  them.] 


The  treatment  of  the  cyafiia  lactea  requires  in  the  inflammatory  stage  aperi¬ 
ents  and  mild  local  /pplfeations ;  such  as  tepid  ablution,  spermaceti  cerate, 
elder-flower  ointment  ;Nffterwards,  the  oxide  of  zinc,  one  drachm  to  one  ounce 
of  rose-water,  wiM^J>n  dry  up  the  pustules.  The  incrustations  present  at  first 
a  formidable  ap^pnce ;  but  the  complaint  is  quite  superficial,  and  leaves  no 
marks  behmdOsApprehensions  of  ill  consequences  have  sometimes  been  enter¬ 
tained  fr^fl!NQ*e  sudden  removal  of  such  an  eruption ;  and  these  apprehensions 
are  not  ^rSundless.  It  would  be  imprudent  to  stop  the  crusta  lactea  suddenly 
in  tie$*®ammatory  stage,  even  if  we  could  accomplish  it ;  but  when  the  excite- 
xhis  period  has  been  removed  by  suitable  internal  and  external  reme- 


there  is  no  danger  in  the  use  of  mild  astringents. 
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VARIOLOUS,  MORBILLOUS,  AND  SCARLATINOUS  OPHTHALMIA. 

Analogies  between  the  skin  or  common  integuments  of  the  body  and  the 
conjunctiva  are  observable  in  the  natural  structure  of  the  parts,  as  well  as  in 
their  common  office  of  constituting  the  superficial  covering  of  the  frame.  The 
conjunctiva  of  the  negro  has  a  dull  muddy  hue ;  and  it  often  displays  a  dark 
brown  or  black  colour  round  the  cornea,  which  is  gradually  shaded  off.  The 
separation  of  the  surface  of  the  eye  with  the  epidermis  generally,  when  that 
covering  is  annually  renewed  in  the  serpent  tribe  and  other  reptiles,  and  the 
actual  growth  of  hair  from  this  membrane  in  the  zemni,  or  mus  typhlus,  are 
farther  striking  points  of  analogy.  Hence  we  shall  not  be  surprised  at  finding 
the  conjunctiva  participate  in  diseases  of  the  skin,  and  at  observing  some  of  its 
morbid  phenomena,  which  are  only  explicable  when  it  is  regarded  as  a  part  of 
the  common  integument. 

The  infantile  eruption  called  crusta  lactea  extends  from  the  face  to  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  eye.  The  eyelids  often  suffer  in  venereal  disease,  as  is  more  par¬ 
ticularly  explained  in  Chapter  II.  §  3.  I  have  seen  tubercles  form  on  the 
conjunctiva  oculi,  and  extend  partially  over  the  edge  of  the  cornea  in  the  tuber¬ 
cular  elephantiasis.  The  analogy  to  the  common  integuments  even  shows  itself 
as  deep  as  the  iris,  the  colours  of  which  follow  the  same  laws  as  those  of  the 
skin  and  hair ;  thus  we  have  iritis  accompanying  some  cutaneous  affections. 
In  no  instance  is  the  participation  of  the  eye  in  diseases  of skin  more 
strongly  marked  than  in  the  contagious  exanthemata ,  in  all^3\v9hich  the  eye 
suffers,  sometimes  very  severely.  Jo 

VARIOLOUS  OPHTHALMIA  #P' 

Smallpox  is  very  injurious  to  the  organ  of  \^sigi^ffecting  different  parts  of 
the  apparatus,  and  in  various  ways.  It  causes  nrffammation  of  the  lids  of  the 
eye,  and  of  the  lachrymal  sac  during  the  aertSk  period  of  the  eruption ;  it  pro¬ 
duces  an  inflammation  of  the  eye  after  tkp  efuption  has  dried  up;  and  it  gives 
origin  to  chronic  inflammation  of  the^Ml  and  of  the  nasal  duct,  and  to  stru¬ 
mous  ophthalmia.  Thus,  from  thiswjfcgie  source  of  mischief  arise  active  in¬ 
flammations,  which  often  destroj^^fcipair  sight,  and  chronic  affections,  which 
not  only  disfigure  the  indivjdi^h  but  continue  more  or  less  troublesome  for 
many  years. 

Variolous  pustules  fonmonuhe  external  surface  of  the  lids  and  on  their  cili¬ 
ary  margins.  When  tffisfij3re  numerous,  as  in  bad  cases,  especially  of  confluent 
smallpox,  they  cause^pbat  swelling,  and  completely  close  the  eyes.  The  ooz¬ 
ing  of  matter  antf  Apincrustation,  the  agglutination  of  the  palpebrae,  and  the 
confinement  ofwQ^njunctival  and  pustular  secretions,  irritate  the  eye,  produce 
increased  lachrymal  discharge,  and  add  to  the  sufferings  of  the  patient.  As  the 
“  ‘  ^[wines  the  swelling  subsides,  the  lids  are  opened,  and  the  eye  is 

rea;  thus  we  hear  of  persons  being  blind  in  smallpox  for  so  many 


complai: 
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days,  and  then  recovering  their  sight  perfectly.  They  have  been  blind  only  as 
a  person  is  who  has  a  bandage  tied  over  the  eyes. 

Although  the  globe  may  not  have  suffered,  the  lids  are  often  greatly  injured. 
The  pustules  on  the  ciliary  margins  partially  destroy  the  cilia,  alter  the  form 
of  the  part,  making  it  uneven,  and  leave  behind  red  marks,  which  are  perma¬ 
nent  through  life.  Eyelids  thus  affected  are  liable  to  inflammation  and  excoria¬ 
tion  from  slight  causes. 

In  addition  to  the  general  treatment  which  the  state  of  the  patient  may 
require,  we  should  use  such  local  means  as  may  lessen  irritation.  We  may 
evacuate  the  matter  by  pricking  the  pustules ;  we  may  carefully  remove  incrusta¬ 
tions,  after  softening  them  with  some  mild  unctuous  applications ;  enjoin  fre¬ 
quent  ablution  with  tepid  milk  and  water,  and  lessen  inflammation  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  soft  rags  moistened  with  cool  or  tepid  washes. 

It  might  be  advantageous  to  adopt  the  proceeding  recommended  by  M.  Yel- 
peau,  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  development  of  the  variolous  pustule; 
this  consists  in  touching  the  eruption  in  its  early  stage  with  a  strong  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  with  the  caustic  in  substance.  If  effusion  should  have 
already  begun,  the  cuticle  may  be  punctured  or  snipped  off  before  the  caustic 
is  applied. 

The  greatest  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  when  the  inflammation  affects  the 
conjunctiva  and  cornea,  constituting  variolous  ophthalmia ,  properly  so  called 
( ophthalmia  externa  variolosa ),  that  is,  acute  external  inflammation  of  the  eye. 
The  essential  nature  of  the  disease  is  the  same  in  the  cornea  as  in  the  skin ;  it 
is  inflammation,  so  violent  as  quickly  to  produce  suppuration,  or  even  sloughing. 
This  disorder,  however  acute  and  extensive,  is  of  little  consequence  in  the  skin, 
so  far  as  the  organ  itself  is  concerned,  but  its  effects  on  the  cornea  are  most 
destructive  and  serious.  Suppuration  and  sloughing  of  this  part  are  attended 
with  severe  external  inflammation  of  the  eye,  probably  affecting  the  sclerotica 
as  well  as  the  conjunctiva,  and  the  ultimate  condition  of  the  organ  presents 
those  changes  which  sufficiently  prove  the  previous  existence  of  such  violent 
disturbance.  Evacuation  of  the  humours  and  collapse  of  the  globe,  staphyloma, 
prolapsus  iridis,  synechia  anterior,  contracted  or  closed  pumjAppacities  in  vari¬ 
ous  degree,  blindness  or  injured  sight,  are  the  frequenipSehsequences  of  this 
variolous  ophthalmia.  sC'k 

The  opinion  has  generally  prevailed  that  the  injiuyffi^and  destructive  changes 
which  affect  the  eye  in  smallpox,  are  owing  to  w^/formation  of  variolous  pus¬ 
tules  on  the  cornea;  and  I  represented  the  m^^ in  this  light,  in  the  former 
edition  of  my  treatise,  following  the  receiveflnatSms  on  a  point  in  which  I  had  no 
experience,  except  of  the  permanent  mifehmfs  to  the  eye;  these  being  such  as 
accord  very  well  with  the  prevalent  dc^frpie  respecting  the  nature  of  the  com¬ 
plaint  in  its  early  stage.  It  now  araears  that  the  generally  received  notion  on 
this  subject  is  incorrect. 

Dr.  George  Gregory  says the  eye  in  smallpox  suffers  from  common 
inflammation  only,  “  the  puMh^on  the  cornea  not  appearing  till  the  eruption 
is  on  the  decline,  and  therlj^%  not  being  a  primary  or  essential  feature  of  the 
disease/’1 

M.  Guersent,  joWsician  to  the  hospital  for  children  at  Paris,  says  that 
“  variolous  ophthajj^^s  an  inflammation  without  pustules,  which  appears  du¬ 
ring  the  variolop^e/uption,  and  often  after  the  complete  desiccation  of  the  pus¬ 
tules  on  t]mjMn  •”  and  he  denies  that  smallpox  pustules  ever  form  on  the 
cornea.2 


th< 


Medical  Gazette,  vol.  v.  p.  222. 


^ilS^Ir&DLEMORE’s  Treatise,  vol.  i.  pp.  311  and  313.  A  regular  smallpox  pustule  on 
q^ynea  is  delineated  by  Beer  Leitfaden  ;  vol.  i.  tab.  1,  fig.  2, 
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Dr.  J.  F.  Marson,  the  able  surgeon  of  the  smallpox  hospital,  has  given  an 
interesting  account  of  the  subject  in  the  London  Medical  Gazette ,  vol.  xxiv, 
He  says,  “I  have  never  seen  a  smallpox  pustule  formed  on  the  eye.  The  eye 
itself  appears  to  me  to  possess  complete  immunity  from  the  eruption  of  small¬ 
pox.  It  remains  uninjured  all  through  the  eruptive  stage  of  this  disease.” 
He  says,  however,  that  common  inflammation  sometimes  attacks  the  conjunc¬ 
tiva  during  the  first  five  or  six  days;  that  the  occurrence  is  unfrequent,  and  not 
dangerous. 

He  then  proceeds,  “the  common  abscess  of  smallpox,  familiar  to  all  practi¬ 
cal  men,  forms  on  the  eye  between  the  conjunctival  membrane  and  sclerotic 
coat,  and  also  between  the  layers  of  the  cornea,  of  which  I  may  have  seen  five 
or  six  cases  in  the  treatment  of  1500.”  “These  abscesses  were  small,  took 
place  contemporaneously  with  abscesses  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  eyes 
recovered  unimpaired.” 

He  farther  mentions  a  deep-seated  inflammation,  occupying  the  internal 
structures,  and  occurring  in  those  who  have  smallpox  in  a  very  severe  form, 
and  who  die  on  the  seventh  or  eighth  day. 

The  more  common  and  so  frequently  destructive  disease  occurs  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  one  in  thirty-nine. 

Dr.  Marson  found  that  there  were  twenty-six  cases  of  variolous  ophthalmia 
in  a  thousand  ;  and  of  these,  eleven  lost  an  eye.  It  begins  on  the  eleventh  or 
twelfth  day,  or  later,  from  the  first  appearance  of  the  eruption.  “It  comes  on 
after  the  secondary  fever  has  commenced,  with  redness  and  slight  pain  in  the 
part  affected,  and  very  soon  an  ulcer  is  formed,  having  its  seat  almost  invari¬ 
ably  at  the  margin  of  the  cornea;  this  continues  to  spread  with  more  or  less 
rapidity,  according  to  the  degree  of  secondary  fever  present ;  in  the  more  vio¬ 
lent  cases  an  ulcer  being  formed  on  each  side  of  the  cornea  at  the  same  time, 
showing  the  disease  to  be ‘advancing  with  great  severity,  and  presenting  a  toler¬ 
ably  certain  indication,  that  the  eye  will  be  entirely  lost.  The  ulceration  passes 
through  the  different  layers  of  the  cornea,  until  the  aqueous  humour  escapes, 
extending  itself  too  laterally,  and  if  the  part  of  the  cornea  destroyed  be  large, 
the  iris  will  protrude  through  the  opening.  In  the  worst  casesJfowe  is  usually 
suppuration,  and  when  the  matter  is  discharged,  the  crystallji^jlens  and  vitre¬ 
ous  humour  escape ;  or  the  humours  may  escape  from  deep  aarajlxtensive  slough¬ 
ing  in  the  first  instance,  without  the  formation  of  mattenfSais  being  succeeded 
of  course  by  the  total  annihilation  of  the  form  of  the<  iJQii  Is  well  as  the  sight.” 

Dr.  Marson  has  seen  more  than  once  the  enti^rvternea  swept  away  within 
forty-eight  hours;  and  this  may  happen  withou^Mr^ and  he  lately  saw  ulcera¬ 
tion  extend  completely  round  the  margin  of  fcheHernea,  so  as  to  loosen  three  or 
four  layers,  which  came  away  almost  in  pnSentire  state.  He  considers  this 
sloughing  and  ulceration  to  be  analogoustoSne  abscess  and  mortification  of  the 
cellular  membrane  and  skin,  which  oc^ij^n  smallpox  about  the  same  period, 
and  to  similar  occurrences  taking  pl^^ter  measles,  scarlatina,  erysipelas,  and 
typhus.  The  treatment  will  con^kfcS  antiphlogistic  means,  such  as  venesection 
cupping,  or  leeches,  where  the  of  the  constitution  and  strength  will  allow, 
with  mild  aperients,  and  wrfrmjJr&lution  of  the  organ.  In  debilitated  subjects, 
good  diet,  with  cordials  apcPWnics,  must  be  resorted  to.  If  the  effect  on  the 
cornea  produced  by  thd^fejase  should  consist  simply  of  interstitial  deposition, 
we  may  expect  great  improvement,  when  the  inflammation  has  come  to  an  end 
by  the  natural  pow^Sof  restoration.  A  patient  seven  years  old,  who  had  re- 
cently  gone  tta^Mh  smallpox,  the  eyes  having  been  inflamed,  was  brought  to 
me  at  St.  B^rsiuLO  mew’s.  The  whole  cornea  was  opaque,  so  that  the  i^is 
and  pupilc^Jd  not  be  seen ;  there  was  slight  external  redness,  and  no  pain. 
The .  ^hiftvjml  emaciated  and  very  feeble.  She  was  treated  by  tonics  with 
nutritroKg  diet,  and  simple  tepid  ablution  locally.  The  cornea  rapidly  regained 
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its  transparency,  so  that  in  three  months  hardly  a  trace  of  opacity  remained 
and  vision  was  perfect. 

As  the  eyes  are  closed  by  tumefaction  of  the  lids,  and  consequently  cannot 
he  immediately  inspected,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  globe  is  in¬ 
flamed  or  not,  and  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  important  question  of  danger  to 
sight.  If  the  patient  feels  pain  in  the  ball  itself,  with  dryness,  stiffness,  and 
the  sensation  of  sand  or  gravel  in  the  eye,  if  the  uneasiness  he  increased  on 
attempting  to  move  the  eyeball,  and  especially  if  it  be  aggravated  on  exposure 
to  light,  which  will  affect  the  organ  powerfully  even  through  the  swelled  pal- 
pebrae ;  and  if,  in  addition  .to  the  purulent  secretion  of  the  pustules  on  the  cili¬ 
ary  margins  of  the  lids,  there  be  increased  lachrymal  discharge,  we  may  conclude 
that  acute  variolous  inflammation  exists,  and  that  the  organ  is  in  the  greatest 
danger.  The  absence  of  the  symptoms  just  recited  shows  the  affection  to  be 
confined  to  the  lids. 

The  only  ophthalmic  inflammation  connected  with  smallpox,  that  I  have  seen 
in  its  active  state,  is  what  I  should  call  secondary  variolous  ophthalmia ,  that  is, 
inflammation  of  the  cornea,  and  other  coverings  of  the  eye,  coming  on  after  the 
desiccation  of  the  pustules,  when  the  scabs  have  fallen  off,  and  the  patient  is 
convalescent,  that  is,  two,  three,  or  four  weeks  after  the  apparent  termination  of 
the  complaint.  I  do  not  know  whether  Dr.  Marson  considers  these  cases  as 
included  in  his  account  of  the  affection,  nor  whether  he  would  regard  the  ap¬ 
pearances  in  the  cornea  as  variolous  pustules.  It  seems  to  me  that,  allowing 
for  difference  of  structure,  the  affection  is  essentially  the  same  in  the  cornea  as 
in  the  skin ;  we  could  not  expect  that  the  appearances  should  correspond  ex¬ 
actly  in  two  textures  so  very  different  from  each  other.  This  secondary  vario¬ 
lous  ophthalmia  is  a  milder  and  less  dangerous  complaint  than  the  primary 
disease.  We  have  the  advantage  of  seeing  its  origin  and  progress,  and  of  being 
unfettered  in  its  treatment  by  difficulties  connected* with  the  serious,  if  not 
dangerous  general  condition  of  the  patient.  A  whitish  opaque  spot,  with  a 
more  or  less  considerable  dusky  halo,  forms  on  the  cornea,  and  is  attended  with 
external  inflammation  of  the  eye,  embracing  both  the  cornea  and  the  sclerotica. 
The  white  appearance  becomes  more  extensive,  and  the  n»Pfc\urns  yellow.  If 
two  or  more  such  white  spots  should  appear,  the  whole  i$i^ea*will  be  rendered 
nebulous,  or  the  same  effect  may  be  produced  from  a  siqijuP  large  one. .  Eedness  % 
of  the  sclerotica  and  conjunctiva,  pain,  increased  semffpinty  to  light,  and  lachry- 
mation  are  present.  vO^ 

If  the  complaint  has  been  allowed  to  take  iisvfcttural  course,  the  occurrence 
of  suppuration  will  be  quite  unequivocal.  ^TTmSgart  where  the  matter  has  been 
deposited  subsequently  ulcerates,  as  in  c#nim^n  inflammation  of  the  cornea;  or, 
by  arresting  inflammation,  this  ulcerai«\  may  be  prevented,  and  the  matter 
may  be  absorbed.  A  permanent  whitk-'cicatrix  remains  after  ulceration,  and 
some  degree  of  opacity  will  continuA&Pter  absorption  of  the  matter  has  occurred. 

I  have  not  seen  sloughing,  .icytdJfe  form  of  the  disease,  as  an  effect  of  acute 
inflammation  ;  but  I  have  fhe  ulcerated  surface  to  lose  its  vitality  from 

the  great  general  weaknes^Dpthe  subject.  I  have  related  a  case  of  this  kind, 
and  mentioned  some  omerjkxamples  of  the  secondary  affection,  in  the  London 
Medical  Gazette ,  voL^xxfrf.  p.  507. 

In  the  active  iiftMDmatory  complaint  now  described,  our  object  will  be  to 
check  the  local  e@tement,  so  as  to  prevent  suppuration  of  the  cornea ;  or  if 
this  should  ta^CSecurred  already,  to  prevent  ulceration. 

In  two  s^yvvhich  came  under  my  care  at  St.  Bartholomew’s,  the  disease 
of  the  ey^  Began  just  as  the  skin  had  become  cleared  of  the  scabs.  A  white 
spot  itself  on  the  cornea,  in  each,  surrounded  by  nebulous  opacity. 

Th^reSl^re  redness  of  the  sclerotica,  severe  pain,  increased  lachrymation,  and 
fe^0|ishness.  By  active  antiphlogistic  treatment,  the  inflammatory  disturbance 
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was  lessened ;  suppuration  did  not  occur,  and  the  opacity  disappeared  almost 
entirely  during  the  employment  of  counter-irritation  by  friction  of  the  tartar- 
einetic  ointment  on  the  nape.  As  the  corneal  affection  was  seated  in  both  these 
instances  nearer  to  the  circumference  than  to  the  centre  of  the  membrane,  the 
slight  remaining  opacity,  which  was  only  discoverable  on  close  inspection,  did 
not  interfere  with  sight. 

If  the  disease  should  occur  in  a  debilitated  subject,  and  the  corneal  affection 
should  be  seen  in  a  state  of  ulceration  spreading  from  weakness,  or  even  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  sloughing,  the  eye  will  be  in  the  greatest  danger,  and  the  only  chance 
of  benefit,  either  locally  or  generally,  will  be  afforded  by  generous  diet,  stimuli, 
and  tonics. 


[My  former  colleague,  in  Wills  Hospital,  the  late  Hr.  Isaac  Parrish,  has 
described  this  disease,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  July  6, 1852,  and  given  an  account  drawn  up  by  the  resident,  Hr.  James 
S.  Green,  of  nine  cases  of  it  treated  at  the  hospital. 

“  At  the  decline  of  the  eruption  of  smallpox  or  varioloid,”  Hr.  Parrish  ob¬ 
serves,  “  and  sometimes  after  the  eruption  has  scaled  and  the  patient  is  regarded 
as  convalescent,  a  little  speck  appears  upon  the  cornea,  attended  with  injection 
of  the  conjunctival  vessels,  intolerance  of  light,  and  lachrymation  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent. 

“  This  diseased  point  is  strongly  characterized  by  a  tendency  to  spread  over 
the  cornea.  As  it  progresses,  its  edges  assume  an  irregular  form,  and  are  tipped 
by  a  yellowish  deposit;  in  some  cases,  this  deposit  inserts  itself  under  the 
layers  of  the  cornea,  and  gradually  undermines  the  structure,  producing  soften¬ 
ing  and  degeneration  of  the  tissue  as  it  advances.  If  the  disease  is  not  arrested 
by  appropriate  means,  tlm  whole  cornea  becomes  implicated,  and  either  perfo¬ 
ration  of  some  point  in  its  surface,  or  permanent  opacity  without  perforation  is 
the  result. 

“The  form  of  disease  here  described  is  different  from  the  pustule  which 
occurs  upon  the  eye  in  the  height  of  the  eruption  of  smallpox,  which  often¬ 
times  destroys  the  sight  by  penetrating  the  cornea,  and  letting^jt  the  humours. 
It  is  a  secondary  affection,  having,  as  I  believe,  none  of  tlie^eharacters  of  the 
pustule,  nor  yet  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  ulcer  of  the^^nea.  It  is  not  ele¬ 
vated  above  the  surface  like  a  pustule,  nor  has  it,  in^HXcases,  the  distinct  pit¬ 
ting  and  the  regular  outline  of  an  ulcer.  The^tode  of  spreading,  too,  is 
different  from  that  of  ordinary  ulcers  of  the  A  yellow  vertical  line 

marks  its  advance  towards  the  pupil,  the  kweijgjJf  the  cornea  softening  as  this 
line  proceeds,  leaving  the  parts  over  which  SUias  passed  opaque.  In  the  cases 
which  I  have  seen,  the  tendency  to  deepef^m  penetrate  has  not  appeared,  nor 
has  there  been  a  circular  and  defined  e^ge  to  the  diseased  surface. 

“  It  has,  indeed,  appeared  like  a  *mmual  softening  and  degeneration  of  the 
superficial  layers  of  the  cornea,  with  a^narked  tendency  to  spread,  as  in  slough¬ 
ing,  or,  perhaps,  it  is  more  neaM^Jallied  to  the  process  of  desquamation  of  the 
cuticle  which  occurs  after  s@mQ*:uptive  complaints,  or  to  the  throwing  off  of  the 
nails  and  hair,  after  protra^gjl  or  low  forms  of  fever.” 

Hr.  Parrish  justly  pog^eives  that  in  the  treatment  of  this  affection  the  avoid¬ 
ance  of  all  depressing,  iem^edies,  or  of  highly  stimulating  local  applications  would 
seem  to  be  clearlv^A^ated,  while  our  attention  should  be  steadily  directed  to 
the  invigoratimsi  of  ♦  the  constitution  by  appropriate  tonic  and  dietetic  means. 
Local  or  gen^^^depletion,  with  active  doses  of  purgative  medicines,  low  diet, 
and  confineitoenx  in  a  darkened  room,  will,  he  believes,  greatly  increase  the  risks 
of  sloughffl&^over  the  whole  surface  of  the  cornea,  and  consequent  permanent 
opackw^Hle  the  steady  pursuance  of  the  opposite  plan,  modified  of  course  to 
siut^g^ circumstances  of  each  case,  will  oftentimes  prevent  it. 
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“As  to  local  applications/'  lie  observes,  “we  have  thought,  at  the  Wills 
Hospital,  that  a  weak  solution  of  sulph.  zinc  or  cadmiitm  is  better  adapted  to 
the  early  stage  than  the  stronger  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  vinum  opii, 
where  there  is  much  pain  or  intolerance  of  light,  will  also  he  found  useful."1] 


MORBILLOUS  AND  SCARLATINOUS  OPHTHALMIA. 

In  measles  and  scarlet  fever  an  external  inflammation  of  the  eye  is  common, 
hut  it  is  less  severe  in  its  nature,  and  less  injurious  in  its  consequences,  than 
the  variolous.  There  is  the  same  relation  in  point  of  degree  between  the  oph¬ 
thalmia  morbillosa  and  scarlatinosa ,  and  the  variolous  ophthalmia,  as  there  is 
between  the  cutaneous  inflammation  in  these  several  exanthemata.  In  measles 
and  scarlet  fever,  the  change  which  the  skin  undergoes  amounts  to  little  more 
than  vascular  congestion;  and  so  in  the  inflammation  of  the  eye,  we  have 
merely  exterior  redness  of  the  organ,  and  vascular  congestion  of  the  conjunctiva 
and  sclerotica,  with  pain,  increased  lachrymal  discharge,  and  uneasiness  on  ex¬ 
posure  to  light.  Sometimes  pustules  and  ulcers  form  on  the  cornea;  the  ves¬ 
sels  of  the  latter  may  enlarge  and  produce  interstitial  deposition  into  its  texture. 

Together  with  the  other  symptoms  there  is,  particularly  in  measles,  catarrhal 
affection  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  nose  and  air-passages,  with  sneezing 
and  cough.  The  ophthalmic  affection  arises  and  proceeds  with  the  cutaneous 
disorder.  It  is  generally  a  companion  of  measles,  although  we  may  have  the 
disorder  of  the  skin  without  any  affection  of  the  eyes ;  there  are  instances  of 
rubeola  sine  catarrho ,  as  they  have  been  termed.  Inflammation  of  the  eye  is 
not  so  common  in  scarlet  fever  as  in  measles. 

The  conjunctiva  is  affected  alone,  or  together  with  the  sclerotica.  A  severe 
inflammation  of  the  external  tunics,  with  ulceration  of  the  cornea,  sometimes 
follows  these  exanthemata. 

The  affection  of  the  eye  in  these  cases  does  not  usually  require  active  treat¬ 
ment.  Protection  from  light,  if  it  should  be  offensive,  a  cool  or  tepid  wash, 
and  aperient  medicine,  will  generally  suffice.  If,  however,  the  inflammation 
should  be  more  severe,  a  few  leeches  may  be  applied,  andvsAerwards  a  blister 
behind  the  ear,  or  at  the  back  of  the  neck.  We  are  nfcjSto^uppose  that  be¬ 
cause  the  ophthalmic  affection  occurs  in  measles,  it  j^2^ires  no  local  means ; 
we  must  observe  the  state  of  the  organ  and  of  th^^hstitution,  and  regulate 
our  proceedings  accordingly.  Ulceration  and  of  the  cornea,  with  injury 

or  loss  of  sight,  may  ensue  from  negligence.  /SSyive  seen  extensive  ulceration 
and  staphyloma,  with  blindness,  in  the  opl/fawnpa  following  scarlatina. 


C&^PTER  XII. 

cP 

VARIOUSXJSfe'ECTIONS  OF  THE  CONJUNCTIVA. 

The  thickened^ao^r granulated  state  of  the  conjunctiva  has  been  noticed  in 
the  description j^^irulent  ophthalmia.  (See  page  260.) 

TJlcers.  elevations  called  pustules  frequently  ulcerate,  forming  small 

sores,  wjAeh  soon  heal.  Syphilitic  ulceration  of  the  conjunctiva  has  been  de- 
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I  have  seen  a  few  instances  of  conjunctival  ulceration  not  referable  to  any 
specific  cause.  A  gentleman,  about  thirty  years  of  age,  of  good  constitution, 
consulted  me  for  inflammation  of  one  eye.  It  was  a  smart  attack  of  exter¬ 
nal  ophthalmia.  I  found  an  ulcer,  with  whitish  surface,  about  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  long,  and  one  quaver  wide,  on  the  conjunctiva  sclerotica,  below  the 
cornea.  The  circumstances  of  the  case  afforded  no  explanation  of  the  appear¬ 
ance.  It  was  necessary  to  take  blood  by  cupping  and  leeches  ;  the  inflamma¬ 
tion  was  soon  removed,  and  the  ulcer  healed  quickly.  In  the  case  of  another 
young  man,  more  severe  and  obstinate  external  ophthalmia  existed  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  ulcer  of  the  conjunctiva.  Within  a  few  weeks  I  have  seen  a  patient 
under  thirty,  with  a  small  ulcer  on  the  conjunctiva  oculi  of  one  eye,  and  on  the 
semilunar  membrane  of  the  other.  There  was  considerable  surrounding  inflam¬ 
mation,  with  pustules  of  the  ciliary  margins.  The  complaint  soon  disappeared 
under  mild  antiphlogistic  treatment. 


Pterygium } — In  the  affection  thus  designated  (see  Figs.  92,  93,  94),  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  conjunctiva,  of  triangular  figure,  belonging  partly  to  the  sclerotic 
partly  to  the  corneal  division  of  the  membrane,  becomes  thickened  or  other¬ 
wise  altered,  with  enlargement  of  its  vessels,  and  increased  redness.  The 
basis  and  the  larger  part  of  the  pterygium  lie  upon  the  sclerotica,  the  basis 
being  towards  the  circumference  of  the  globe ;  the  narrower  portion  is  situated 
upon  the  cornea,  on  which  the  apex  gradually  advances.  Mr.  Tyrrell  (op.  cit. 
vol.  i.  p.  187),  however,  mentions  that  he  has  seen  some  few  cases,  in  which 
the  usual  position  of  pterygium  has  been  reversed,  the  basis  having  been  at  the 
margin  of  the  cornea,  and  the  apex  directed  towards  the  circumference  of  the 
globe.1 2 3  We  do  not  usually  see  it  in  the  early  stage,  as  it  causes  neither  pain 
nor  inconvenience,  and  t\e  patient  is  not  aware  of  its  existence  until  the  altered 
appearance  of  the  membrane  is  noticed  by  himself  or  others.  Sometimes,  how¬ 
ever,  we  have  the  opportunity  of  observing  the  development  of  pterygium  in 
one  eye  when  it  exists  in  a  more  advanced  stage  in  the  other.  It  begins  with 
the  appearance,  in  the  conjunctiva  sclerotica,  of  a  few  vesselsraftft^  larger  than 
natural,  and  running  from  behind  forwards  nearly  parallel  toj^h  other.  After 
some  time,  the  membrane  is  found,  on  accurate  inspectioiuAjiybe  a  little  raised; 
but  the  surface  is  smooth  and  entire.  It  gradually  assun^Jthe  triangular  shape, 
the  basis  extending  towards  the  circumference  of  th&  while  ^ie  apex  passes 
over  the  junction  of  the  sclerotica  and  cornea,  and^Wances  on  the  latter.  In 
proportion  as  it  increases,  it  becomes  thickeBflftfcN^edder ;  hence  it  is  raised 
above  the  natural  level  of  the  membrane, #bowa-<on  the  sclerotica  and  cornea; 
and  red  vessels  are  seen  in  the  latter  situate,  on  a  more  or  less  opaque  ground 
and  bounded  by  a  slightly  raised  opaque  margin.  The  thickening  and  vascularity 
are  greatest  at  the  base,  where  the  cd0)pnctiva  and  the  subjacent  cellular  tex¬ 
ture  are  loose ;  near  the  anterior  bounjary  of  the  sclerotica,  and  on  the  cornea, 
the  increased  density  and  clos^V®leisfon  of  the  membrane  to  the  parts  below, 
afforded  a  greater  resistance  ta^k^  change  of  structure.  Hence  we  explain  the 
triangular  or  wing-like  Mire  which  the  disease  always  assumes,  and  con- 


1  Greek  megvyiov,  dimjn|gke  of  a  wing;  the  name  having  probably  been  given 

from  the  shape  of  the  agtotefl  portion.  Synonymes.  Lat.  unguis ,  or  ungula;  Eng.  web  ; 
Fr.  taie,  or  onglet ;  G^Jn^n,  Nag  elf  ell ,  Flugelfell. 

An  elaborate  a^oQi  of  Pterygium,  including  the  nature  and  treatment  of  the  disease, 
and  the  opinioriX^Stirious  authors,  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Middlemore’s  Treatise,  vol.  i. 
chap.  2,  \  4.  VV 

2  In  the  f^ui'tn  plate,  figs.  21  and  22  of  his  Klinische  Darstellungen ,  pt.  1,  Ammon  lias 
represQntft^^-o  examples  of  what  he  calls  peculiar  excrescences  of  the  sclerotica.  In  ap- 
pearance^Je  Rays,  they  resemble  inverted  pterygium,  but  are  quite  different  in  their 
U^rfr0m  cfisease*  They  have  a  broad  basis  corresponding  to  the  edge  of  the 
c>*$won  the  outer  side  in  one,  on  the  inner  in  the  other ;  and  they  proceed  outwards, 

dally  tapering  off.  They  are  yellow,  like  pingueculse,  and  considerably  elevated. 
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Fig.  92. 


stantly  preserves,  as  the  apex  slowly  makes  its  way  towards  the  centre  of  the 
cornea.  It  must,  however,  be  observed  that  the  end  of  the  narrower  corneal 
portion  is  rather  obtuse  than  pointed.  The  texture  of  the  membrane  is  not 
simply  thickened;  it  assumes  a  fibrous  aspect,  which  is  often  strongly  marked, 
so  as  to  produce  a  tendinous  appearance,  and  sometimes,  in  conjunction  with 
the  increased  redness,  to  give  on  first  view  an  almost  muscular  character  to 
the  diseased  part.  It  is  loosely  connected  to  the  conjunctiva  and  cornea,  so  that 
we  can  easily  raise  it  from  the  subjacent  parts ;  this  circumstance,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  its  rising  a  little  above  the  general  surface  of  the  membrane,  gives 
it,  in  some  degree,  the  appearance  of  an  adventitious  growth. 

From  observation  of  the  disease  in  the  living  eye,  and  of  the  appearances 
presented  on  operation,  I  should  conclude  that  pterygium  consists  in  a  morbid 
change  of  the  conjunctiva,  in  which  the  affected  portion  of  the  membrane  is 
thickened,  rendered  firmer  and  more  vascular,  and  assumes  a  fibrous  character. 
Mr.  Middlemore  (p.  369)  considers  that  there  is  a  deposition  beneath  the 
membrane,  which  raises  it  in  the  manner  already  mentioned. 

Pterygium  is  most  frequently  seated  at  the  inner  canthus  [Figs.  93,  94],  and 

seems  to  proceed  from  the  semilunar  fold  of  the 
conjunctiva;  at  least  its  thick  basis  is  con¬ 
nected  to  this  part,  when  the  growth  is  fully 
formed,  though  at  an  earlier  period  there  is 
no  such  connection.  It  is  less  commonly  seen 
at  the  external  canthus ;  its  appearance  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  globe  is  still  more  rare,  and 
it  is  most  uncommon  on  the  lower  aspect.1  It 
may  be  formed  on  the  internal  side  of  one  eye 
or  both ;  or  on  the  inner  and  outer  side  of  the 
same  eye  [Fig.  92].  Mr.  Middlemore  (p. 
366)  says  that  instances  are  not  wanting  of  four 
pterygia  formed  on  one  eye,  so  that  the  points 
have  met  upon  the  cornea  and  completely  ob¬ 
scured  the  pupil.  I  hare  not  seen  this,  nor 
the  occurrence  of  the  disease  at  the  upper  and  under  p^f5^the  eye  at  the  same 
time. 

Pterygium  comes  on  quite  insensibly,  and  groa^fmy  slowly.  The  patient 
experiences  no  uneasiness,  and  is  not  aware  tl^Mhe  disease  exists  till  it  has 
made  some  progress.  Its  slow  increase  is  a  d&Jsguishing  character  of  the  affec¬ 
tion  ;  it  will  exist  for  many  years  wiUi«»^Omaking  much  advance.  Yet  it 
gradually  proceeds  towards  the  centre  cornea,  and  the  advance  of  the 

opaque  body  in  this  direction  naturami  excites  apprehension  that  it  may  ulti¬ 
mately  interfere  with  vision,  especial  if  there  should  be  one  on  each  side  of 
the  eye.  I  have  seen  instances.  ||hwhich  it  has  been  apparently  stationary  for 
a  very  long  time,  so  that  at  th^j£a  of  from  ten  to  twenty  years  it  has  not  en¬ 
larged  so  as  to  affect  sight 

It  occurs  about  the  period  of  life ;  I  have  never  seen  true  pterygium 

in  young  persons.  Ij^i<p-'been  most  frequent,  within  my  experience,  in  those 
who  had  passed  muchNk&e  in  hot  climates,  particularly  the  East  or  West  Indies. 

The  formatiom^Jpterygium  has  been  referred  to  inflammation  of  the  con* 

1  A  membim^^pterygmin  on  the  upper  part  of  the  globe  (p.  tenue  superius)  is  deline¬ 
ated  by  linische  Darstellungen,  pt.  1,  tab.  1,  fig.  12.  In  Mr.  Wardrop’s  Essays, 

vol.  i.  pi.  Ib^Jbre  is  a  representation  of  an  inferior  pterygium.  In  this  figure,  which  like 
all  the  rtet m  the  same  work,  is  admirably  executed,  the  characters  of  true  pterygium  are 
war^in^lA  The  case  appears  clearly  from  the  engraving,  as  well  as  from  its  explanations 
(]V  to  have  been  a  thickening  and  increased  vascularity  of  the  conjunctiva  sclerotica 


Double  pterygium.  (From  Miller.) 


(5l“V 

afttyjornea  caused  by  repeated  inflammations. 
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junctiva;  on  what  grounds,  I  do  not  know.  The  diseased  change  begins  and 
proceeds  without  the  presence  of  the  circumstances  generally  admitted  to  con¬ 
stitute  proof  of  inflammation  ;  while  the  whole  course  of  the  affection,  and  especi¬ 
ally  its  long  duration,  are  totally  different  from  what  we  see  in  inflammatory 
affections.  Individuals  labouring  under  pterygium  are  not  even  found  to  have 
been  previously  subject  to  inflammation  of  the  eyes. 

Pterygium  presents  itself  under  various  forms,  which  have  been  designated 
by  particular  epithets.  Thin  or  membraneous  pterygium  (p.  tenue)  [Fig-  93], 
appears  on  the  cornea  as  a  thin  and  often  very  delicate  fibrous  and  vascular 
layer,  through  which  we  can  see  the  transparent  cornea.  The  growth  may 


Fig.  93. 


Fig.  94. 


Membranous  Pterygium.  (From  Guthrie.) 


Fleshy  Pterygium.  (From  Guthrie.) 


be  thick  and  compact  like  a  dense  membrane,  but  still  with  more  or  less  of 
fibrous  character  it  forms  a  thick  and  opaque  layer  on  the  cornea,  becoming 
thinner  at  the  margin  [Fig.  94].  This  is  thick  pterygium  (p.  yCrassum),  of 
which  the  fleshy  kind  (p.  sarcomatosum ,  or  carnosum )  is  only  ar*More  strongly 
marked  form. 

A  peculiar  kind  of  thick  or  fleshy  pterygium  is  sometiind^efen  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  globe,  where  it  forms  a  preternatural  coMection  between  the 
upper  lid  and  the  cornea.  The  basis  occupies  the  up^d^r  orbital  edge  of  the 
tarsus  in  its  whole  breadth,  and  the  narrower  Which,  however,  is  not 
pointed,  adheres  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  comeaX  The  production  itself  is 
an  elongated  portion  of  conjunctiva,  not  ccfenertm  to  the  globe  except  at 
its  lower  end ;  it  can  therefore  be  raised  by  ]$yng  a  probe  or  director  under  it. 
I  have  mentioned  it  as  an  effect  of  purulmt  ophthalmia  (see  p.  259),  and  have 
only  seen  it  as  a  consequence  of  that  i&sforder.  The  union  between  the  con¬ 
junctiva  of  the  upper  eyelid  and  the/pm^a  takes  place  during  the  great  swell¬ 
ing  of  the  former,  in  consequence  S^^nich  it  hangs  over  the  lower  lid.  If  the 
surface  of  the  swollen  membyasnQhould  be  ulcerated,  we  can  understand  how 
accretion  of  it  to  the  ulcerati^jjbrnea  may  take  place.  When  the  swelling  of 
the  eyelid  has  gone,  and*  tarsus  has  resumed  its  natural  position,  the  con¬ 
junctiva  will  be  drawn  p^Ca  triangular  fold,  as  we  see  in  these  cases.  Two 
pterygia  of  this  kin^l^n^fgured  by  Mr.  Travers.1  I  have  seen  the  same  kind 
of  pterygium  unck^Vtother  modification )  the  conjunctiva  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  globe  havinj^^ome  adherent  to  an  ulcer  at  the  lower  part  of  the  cornea. 

1  Synopsis \  fN^fig  s.'  3  and  4.  See  also  Ammon’s  Klinische  Darstellungen ,  pt.  1,  tab. 
!>%  14.\  V 
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The  cases  now  described  are  totally  different  in  nature  from  true  pterygium, 
resembling  it  merely  in  their  triangular  form,  in  their  position  on  the  globe,  and 
attachment  to  the  cornea.  I  suspect  that  the  pterygia  said  to  have  been  seen 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  globe,  were  examples  of  the  change  now  described 
as  I  have  never  seen  true  pterygium  in  that  situation. 

A  malignant  or  cancerous  pterygium  has  also  been  mentioned.  I  have 
never  seen  such  an  affection ;  and  I  suspect  that  the  appearances  which  have 
given  rise  to  the  description,  may  have  arisen  from  the  injudicious  use  of  the 
stimulant  and  escharotic  applications  which  have  been  recommended  for  ptery¬ 
gia  of  the  common  kind.  Mr.  Wardrop1 2  has  represented,  under  the  name  of 
fleshy  pterygium,  a  diseased  state  of  the  conjunctiva,  in  which  it  formed  a  thick 
mass,  covering  the  inner  part  of  the  cornea,  involving  the  caruncula  and  semi¬ 
lunar  membrane,  and  separating  the  two  lids,  without,  however,  the  triangular 
shape  and  regular  surface  of  pterygium.  He  says  that  it  occurred  in  “the  eje 
of  a  young  gentleman,  who  had  the  common  triangular-shaped  pterygium  from 
early  life.  Its  growth  having  become  rapid,  a  surgeon  employed  repeated  scarifi¬ 
cations;  but  these,  instead  of  causing  it  to  diminish,  made  it  grow  more  rapidly.” 

Diagnosis. — The  insensible  origin,  the  very  slow  growth,  the  triangular 
figure,  the  peculiar  vascular  and  fibrous  change  of  the  membrane,  its  loose  con¬ 
nection  with  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  the  absence  of  previous  or  concomi¬ 
tant  inflammation  or  uneasiness,  sufficiently  distinguish  true  pterygium  from 
thickening,  swelling,  and  increased  vascularity  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  from 
opacity  and  vascularity  of  the  cornea  dependent  on  inflammation.  If  the  term 
pterygium  be  confined  to  a  change  of  texture  thus  characterized,  it  will  not,  I 
think,  be  seen  before  the  middle  period  of  life. 

Treatment. — So  long  as  the  disease  remains  in  the  quiet  stationary  condition 
I  have  described,  neither  interfering  nor  seeming  likely  to  interfere  with  vision, 
it  should  be  left  alone.3  The  astringents  and  stimuli,  the  escharotics,  the 
scarifications  and  incisions  which  have  been  recommended  for  its  treatment,  seem 
to  be  more  likely  to  accelerate  than  retard  the  progress  of  the  mischief. 


[Dr.  Deconde  has  given,  in  the  Annates  T  OculistiquqAtom .  xxviii.  p.  181, 
an  account  of  the  successful  application  of  the  neutraL%efyite  of  lead  to  the 
treatment  of  pterygium.  The  first  patient  was  a  soldipl?  Who  had  membranous 
and  vascular  pterygium  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  left^ytf.  On  the  17th  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1852,  the  neutral  acetate  of  lead  was  apnii&Pto  this,  and  after  five  ap¬ 
plications  the  diminution  of  the  growth  was ^^considerable  that  there  only 
remained  a  sort  of  pimple  about  a  line  fp^Qhe  cornea.  The  base  had  been 
completely  destroyed.  On  the  6th  of  l^ai^lDthe  pterygium  had  completely 
disappeared,  and  the  sight  had  benefiteeiUnaterially.3 

The  result  of  the  treatment  in  thi^Q^se  seems  to  us,  we  must  confess,  very 
extraordinary;  and  though  we  sliq^be  induced  to  try  the  application  on  the 
first  favourable  opportunity,  weC&JrTnot  feel  sanguine  of  obtaining  from  it  the 
remarkable  success  claimed^^y^y  Dr.  Deconde.] 

Extirpation  of  the  growth  has  been  recommended,  if  it  should  have 

advanced  on  the  corneH^go  as  to  impede  vision,  which  I  have  never  seen,  or  if 
it  should  threaten  an  impediment.  It  may  be  easily  cut  away  either  with 
a  knife  or  scisso^VThe  eye  being  a  little  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  dis- 

1  Essays  ^hjH^lSlorbid  Anatomy  of  the  Eye ,  vol.  i.  p.  155,  pi.  3,  fig.  3. 

2  pterygium  is  sometimes  a  chronic  and  even  stationary  condition  of  dis¬ 
ease,  prcfcjucmg  no  inconvenience,  nor  threatening  to  interfere  with  vision.  Whenever 
thisi&^rebaise,  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  it  should  be  let  alone.” — Mr.  Traver’s  Synop- 

fyQiseases  of  the  Eye ,  p.  274. 
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ease,  the  pterygium  should  be  seized  with  forceps  and  raised  a  little.  A  pointed 
narrow-bladed  knife  is  passed  under  it  with  the  flat  surface  towards  the  globe, 
and  carried  forwards  so  as  to  shave  off  the  thickened  membrane  as  far  as  the 
edge  of  the  cornea.  The  basis  may  afterwards  be  detached,  being  raised  by 
the  forceps  and  cut  away  by  the  knife  or  scissors.  The  surface  heals  readily ; 
nothing  is  required  except  cold  or  tepid  water  to  the  eye ;  stimulating  applica¬ 
tions  would  be  injurious ;  the  portion  of  the  growth  left  on  the  cornea  will, 
shrink  and  disappear.  This  mode  of  proceeding  is  applicable  both  to  the  thin 
and  the  thick  pterygium. 

[We  must  caution  the  practitioner  against  the  extirpation  of  the  entire  basis 
of  the  pterygium,  especially  when  it  proceeds  from  the  internal  angle  of  the 
eye.  Instances  have  come  under  our  notice,  in  which  very  great  inconveniences 
to  the  patient  have  followed  a  neglect  of  this  caution.  In  1841,  we  removed  a 
pterygium  which  had  extended  so  far  over  the  cornea  as  almost  to  cover  the 
pupil,  in  the  hopes  of  preventing  its  farther  growth,  and  a  consequent  entire 
loss  of  vision.  After  the  wound  healed,  some  red  vessels  occupied  the  site  of 
the  pterygium ;  but,  believing  that  in  time  these  might  contract,  and  at  all 
events  that  it  was  not  prudent  to  again  resort  to  the  knife,  we  recommended  a 
mild  astringent  wash,  and  that  no  farther  operation  should  be  attempted.  The 
patient  not  being  quite  satisfied,  sought  other  advice,  and  was  persuaded  to  have 
the  enlarged  vessels  excised,  and  the  whole  base  of  the  pterygium  completely 
extirpated.  Ked  vessels  were,  however,  speedily  reproduced,  and  caustics  were 
then  applied.  Some  months  afterwards,  he  again  applied  to  me,  when  I  found 
that  bands  of  adhesion  had  formed  between  the  ball  and  the  eyelids  at  the  inner 
angle  of  the  eye,  which  much  impeded  the  motions  of  the  ball,  and  proved  very 
distressing  to  the  patient — a  result  which  we  had  predicted.  His  sight  was 
also  worse,  and  he  bitterly  lamented  not  having  followed  our  advice. 

In  the  following  case  of  adhesion  of  the  lid  to  the  ball  of  the  eye,  following  a 
badly-performed  operation  for  pterygium,  we  succeeded  in  giving  relief  by  a 
plastic  operation : — 

Philip  Kline,  a  farmer,  forty-six  years  of  age,  was  admitted  nj\o  Wills  Hos¬ 
pital,  August  30,  1843,  with  adhesion  of  the  lower  lid  of  th^  d^Lt  eye,  at  its 
inner  portion,  to  the  eyeball.  He  stated  that  this  adheskpivbad  followed  an 
operation  for  the  removal  of  a  pterygium,  performed  ab<ra;mght  years  since. 
The  band  of  adhesion  was  short,  of  a  triangular  shap&^and  greatly  impeded 
the  movements  of  the  eye,  rotation  outwards  beinorjfc^resible. 

On  the  1st  of  Sept.,  with  the  assistance  colleagues,  Drs.  Littel, 

Parrish,  and  Fox,  and  the  house-surgeon,  well,  I  operated  in  the 

following  manner : — 

The  patient  being  placed  on  his  back  oiQjbe  operating-table,  and  the  lower 
lid  depressed  by  an  assistant,  I  raised  ttoupper  lid  with  my  left  hand,  and  with 
the  right,  passed  a  probe  at  the  exterrfhjTmde  of  the  band,  down  to  the  point  of 
reflection  of  the  conjunctiva,  pre^sSSHre  point  inwards  so  as  to  make  it  promi¬ 
nent,  and  drew  the  lid  from  tlie^y eball.  Confiding  this  probe  then  to  the 
assistant,  with  scissors  I  divTded/the  whole  extent  of  the  band.  The  incision 
left  a  triangular  space,  the  base  of  which  was  at  the  edge  of  the  lid,  uncovered 
by  conjunctiva.  Witb  a&py  fine  sewing-needle,  slightly  bent,  armed  with  fine 
silk,  I  then  passed  thre^yigatures  through  the  edges  of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva, 
one  near  the  ape^.^xecond  at  the  base,  and  the  third  at  the  middle  portion  of 
the  wound;  thni&s^fiires  were  then  drawn  tight,  so  as  to  bring  the  palpebral  con¬ 
junctiva  into  co^lete  coaptation,  then  tied  and  cut  off  close  to  the  knot.  Cold 
flaxseed  miwAage  was  ordered  as  a  dressing  to  the  eye;  a  dose  of  salts  at  night, 
and  an  a&^jShJbgistic  diet.  Union  promptly  took  place,  and  in  a  few  days  the 
ligatu^s  were  removed.  A  weak  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  was  then 
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directed  as  a  collyrium.  Under  this  treatment,  the  enlarged  vessels  contracted 
the  mass  left  adhering  to  the  eyeball  was  diminished  by  absorption,  and  the 
patient  was  discharged  on  the  4th  Nov.,  with  the  recovery  of  perfect  freedom 
of  motion  of  the  eyeball. 

The  patient  had  also  a  pterygium  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  left  eye,  which  I 
removed  in  the  usual  manner  on  the  17th  of  Oct.,  and  from  which  he  had 
satisfactorily  recovered  when  discharged. 

Mr.  Wilde,  in  his  interesting  report  on  the  progress  of  “  Ophthalmic  Surgery,” 
(. Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  Med.  Sci.  Feb.  1847,)  states  that  he  has  success¬ 
fully  performed  a  similar  operation  for  the  relief  of  symblepharon  resulting 
from  mechanical  and  chemical  injuries,  and  Mr.  Blandin  records  ( Gaz .  Medi¬ 
cate,  Feb.  28,  1846)  a  case  operated  upon  by  him.1] 


The  immediate  effect  of  the  operation  seems  favourable  in  getting  rid  of  the 
complaint.  We  have  not  any  satisfactory  evidence  respecting  the  more  import¬ 
ant  point  of  its  ultimate  result.  I  was  consulted  two  or  three  years  ago  by  a 
gentleman  from  the  North  of  England,  who  said  that  he  wished  me  to  remove 
a  pterygium  from  his  eye.  I  found  that  the  complaint  had  existed  for  many 
years  without  causing  any  inconvenience,  that  it  had  been  removed  some  time 
previously  by  his  medical  attendant  in  the  country,  and  that  various  applica¬ 
tions  had  since  been  made  to  the  part.  I  found  that  the  pterygium  was  repro¬ 
duced  )  the  patient  said  it  was  larger  than  before  the  operation,  and  troublesome, 
which  it  had  not  been  before.  I  advised  that  all  local  means  should  be  discon¬ 
tinued,  and  that  no  operation  should  be  performed,  unless  circumstances  should 
arise  actually  calling  for  it.  Having  heard  nothing  of  this  patient  since,  I  con¬ 
clude  that  the  complaint  has  become  stationary. 

If  a  case  were  seen,  exhibiting  the  characters  supposed  to  indicate  malignity, 
all  sources  of  irritation  should  be  removed ;  so  that  the  eye  may  be  brought  into 
a  quiet  state  before  we  decide  on  the  real  nature  of  the  disease. 

In  that  condition  of  the  eye,  in  which  the  conjunctiva  of  the  upper  eyelid 
has  become  adherent  to  the  cornea,  it  would  be  easy  to  separate  the  adhesion ; 
but  the  success  of  the  operation  in  respect  to  sight  would  pr^Mbly  be  frustrated 
by  the  state  of  the  cornea,  which  must  have  suffered  gr$riftvj>efore  such  adhe¬ 
sion  could  have  been  established.  Mr.  MiDDLEMOR:pj^ferated  without  any 
advantage  on  a  case,  which  was  apparently  of  this  cLa^Jjption.  (  Treatise,  vol. 
i.  p.  379.)  ^ 

Pterygium  pingue ,  or  pinguecula,  is  badJjM^ned,  being  altogether  different 
from  pterygium,  which  it  resembles  only  ineit^mon.  It  is  not  a  morbid  change, 
but  a  natural  alteration  in  the  part,  coitqngon  at  or  after  the  middle  period  of 
life.  It  consists  of  a  few  little  yelloT^pnules,  supposed  from  their  colour  to 
be  adipose,  as  the  name  expresses^ appearing  under  the  conjunctiva,  which 
retains  its  normal  structure,  just/^gmnd  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  and  some¬ 
times  almost  encroaching  on^tbp^ftinbrane,  at  the  lateral  aspect  of  the  globe, 
on  one,  but  more  frequentmSJ’^both  sides.  This  deposit  is  sometimes  large 
enough  to  be  rather  conapiQbus;  and  hence  we  are  consulted  on  the  subject. 
It  attains  a  certain  majmpide,  never  such  as  to  cause  inconvenience,  and  then 
is  stationary.  I  n^vgjia3vised  nor  performed  the  removal,  which  is  quite  unne¬ 
cessary.  If,  howadl^a  person  disliking  the  appearance,  should  wish  to  get  rid 
of  it,  nothing  oatfUrbe  easier  than  to  raise  the  part  with  forceps,  and  then  snip 
it  off  with  ivex  scissors. 

Dry,  d^citticular  conjunctiva  ;  xerosis,  or  xeroma  conjunctivas  (from 
dry)^H?^  meet  occasionally  with  a  singular  change  in  the  state  of  the  mem- 
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brane,  for  which  we  possess  no  remedy,  the  pathology  being  at  the  same  time 
quite  obscure.  The  conjunctiva  loses  its  character  of  a  mucous  membrane,  and 
no  longer  secretes ;  the  surface  of  the  eye  has  a  rough  cuticular  appearance, 
and  the  cornea  is  dry  and  dusky.1  The  lids  become  gradually  adherent  to  the 
globe,  producing  symblepharon.  I  have  seen  it  a  few  times  in  young  subjects, 
in  whom  I  could  neither  obtain  any  clear  account  of  its  history,  nor  render 
service  by  medical  or  surgical  treatment.  In  these  instances,  the  affection  had 
been  of  long  standing,  and  the  changes  in  the  organ  so  considerable  as  to  render 
curative  efforts  hopeless. 

Professor  Yon  Ammon  has  given  a  good  account  of  this  singular  and  rare 
affection,  under  the  name  of  xerosis  conjunctivee ,  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
Zeitschrift  fiir  die  Ophthalmologic ,  accompanied  with  a  detailed  history  and 
description  of  some  cases  which  had  come  under  his  observation.2  His  attention 
was  first  directed  to  it  by  Professor  Jaeger  of  Erlangen,  who  called  the  disease 
Ueberhautung  der  conjunctiva ,  that  is,  skinning  over  of  the  conjunctiva .3  The 
resemblance  wrhich  the  surface  of  the  membrane  presents  to  that  of  the  cuticle 
is  denoted  in  the  name  employed  by  Mr.  Travers,  of  cuticular  conjunctiva .4 

In  a  patient,  who  has  had  the  complaint  some  years,  there  is  partial  symble¬ 
pharon,  especially  at  the  internal  canthus,  where  the  lids  adhere  to  the  carun- 
cula,  and  to  each  other.  In  one  eye,  both  puncta  lacrymalia  are  closed ;  the 
lower  punctum  is  obliterated  in  the  other  eye.  The  lids  cannot  be  shut  on 
account  of  the  symblepharon.  Contraction  of  the  tarsus,  with  partial  trichiasis, 
exists  in  both  upper  lids..  The  palpebrae  cannot  be  drawn  away  from  the  globe, 
on  account  of  the  symblepharon.  When  an  attempt  is  made  to  raise  the  upper, 
the  conjunctiva  is  drawn  into  folds  below  the  cornea.  The  conjunctiva  oculi  is 
quite  dry,  and  of  a  dirty  white  dead  appearance,  which  is  particularly  remark¬ 
able  over  the  cornea.  The  form  of  the  latter  is  regular,  and  the  blue  iris  can 
be  distinguished  through  it,  though  the  outline  of  the  pupil  is  not  seen  clearly. 
The  eyes  are  so  insensible,  that  they  can  be  rubbed  pretty  strongly  with  the 
finger  without  exciting  pain.  Warm  water  is  used  to  the  eyes,  and  agrees  with 
them  better  than  cold.  In  former  time  this  patient  had  suffered  much  from 
inflammation  of  the  eyes,  connected  with  entropium  of  the  uppm^mke.  Another 
patient,  forty-seven  years  of  age,  had  experienced  in  child hooaS^pen ted  attacks 
of  strumous  ophthalmia,  and  had  suffered  much  from  inflanra&tion  of  the  eyes, 
with  entropium,  in  the  last  twenty  jears.  In  the  left^Qfc,  the  lids  adhere  to 
each  other  and  to  the  caruncula  at  the  internal  canthi^sjQirhe  puncta  are  closed; 
their  situation  being  visible.  Partial  trichiasis  exi^cSSl  both  lids ;  the  upper  is 
so  shortened,  that  the  eye  cannot  be  shut,  prodi/m5vxlie  state  of  lagophthalmos; 
When  the  globe  or  lids  are  moved,  the  conjtocH^C  oculi  is  thrown  into  folds. 
The  latter  membrane  is  dry,  dirty,  and  as  ifinxNrered  with  dust ;  it  is  white,  and 
firm,  hut  moist  at  the  angle  of  reflection  fronr  the  globe  to  the  lids.  No  vessels 
are  perceptible  in  the  membrane.  Nqxpfoisture  is  perceived  on  rubbing  the 
cornea.  The  iris  can  just  be  distinguished ;  but  the  margin  of  the  pupil  is  not 
perceptible.  The  patient  can  se^^cts  with  this  eye ;  but  they  appear  envel- 

1  The  first  figure  in  the  sevei/h  ^^e  of  Mr.  Wardrop’s  Essays ,  vol.  i.,  represents  very 
well  the  dry  dead  appearance  oNtire  eye. 

Von  Ammon  has  also  delii^iied  the  appearances  of  the  disease  in  its  various  stages,  in 
lus  Klinische  DarstellungemStfri.  pi.  1,  figs.  16  and  19-21. 

2  Beobachtungun,  und  Zweifel  uber  die  Entstehung  der  Xerosis  conjunctivee,  art. 

vi.^p.  65.  VS> 

3  Bericht  uber  (fmJwb'iirgisch  augendrztliche  Klinick  von  Jahre  1828-1829,  in  the  Medi- 
cinisch  chirurgischiStyitung,  1830,  vol.  i.  p.  31.  The  inaugural  dissertation  of  Dr.  Kling- 
soiir,  die  Uchqfaiutungder  Bindehaut,  with  a  coloured  plate,  Erlangen,  8vo.  1830,  was 
written  at^t^Np^gestion  of  Professor  Jaeger;  see  Ammon’s  Zeitschrift. 

4  Syit^uSsf  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  120. 
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oped  in  a  thick  cloud.  She  sees  better  in  moonlight  than  in  sunshine.  If  she 
weeps,  no  tears  flow  on  this  side ;  but  the  eye  becomes  prominent,  blood-red, 
and  painful,  and  copious  lachrymation  occurs  on  the  other  side.  The  eye  does 
not  bear  cold,  nor  cold  with  moisture ;  but  washing  with  Warm  water  is  agree¬ 
able.  The  patient  often  feels  a  dryness,  as  if  sand  were  between  the  lids.  In 
the  right  eye  the  tarsi  are  contracted,  and  the  cilia  inverted ;  the  conjunctiva 
round  the  cornea  is  partially  elevated,  and  forms  folds ;  the  cornea  obscure. 
The  lachrymal  secretion  is  natural. 

Professor  Yon  Ammon  has  some  farther  observations  on  the  subject  in  the 
second  volume  of  his  Zeitschrift ,  p.  381.  He  relates  a  case,  of  which  the 
principal  circumstances  correspond  to  those  of  the  preceding  instances.  The 
patient,  a  female,  twenty-seven  years  old,  had  suffered  in  her  early  years  from 
strumous  ophthalmia,  for  which  no  other  remedy  but  the  ointment  of  red  pre¬ 
cipitate  had  been  employed.  When  grown  up,  she  laboured  under  chronic  oph¬ 
thalmia  with  trichiasis.  The  puncta  are  closed,  the  palpebrae  and  caruncula 
grown  together;  the  conjunctiva  dry,  and  almost  scaly  over  the  cornea,  which 
is  so  obscure  that  the  colour  of  the  iris  and  the  state  of  the  pupil  could  not  he 
distinguished.  Painful  pressure  is  experienced  in  the  eyes,  with  redness  in 
weeping,  but  no  tears  flow.  The  patient  is  most  comfortable  in  cold  weather, 
and  most  uneasy  in  the  heat  of  summer.  Bathing  with  clear  water  and  milk 
agrees  best  with  the  eyes.1 

[A  well-marked  example  of  this  rare  disease  is  recorded  by  M.  Yelpeau  in 
the  Gazette  Medicale  de  Paris.  See  Am.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.  Aug.  1838,  p.  495.] 


Discoloration  of  the  Conjunctiva  by  Nitrate  of  Silver. — The  conjunctiva 
sometimes  acquires  a  livid  or  olive  tint  in  persons  who  have  long  employed  the 
nitrate  of  silver  locally ;  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  change  of  colour  is  perma¬ 
nent.  The  long-continued  internal  use  of  the  same  remedy  produces  a  similar 
effect  on  the  integuments  generally,  giving  them  a  dirty  appearance,  with  a 
livid  or  bronzed  tint ;  and  this  change  seems  permanent. 

Dr.  Jacob,  of  Dublin,  who  has  observed  and  described  tins  change  of  colour 
in  the  conjunctiva,  has  remarked,  as  I  have  found,  that  i£Ao wing,  not  to  the 
strength,  but  to  the  long-continued  employment  of  tlmp^u^ic  solution.  He 
considers  it  analogous  to  the  effect  of  colouring  mate&Oon  the  skin,  in  tattoo¬ 
ing,  and,  consequently,  as  an  additional  proof  4^V*he  identity  of  the  two 


structures. 

[We  have  seen  several  examples  of  tM^Nfecol oration.  One  was  a  young 
lady,  who  had  used  for  a  long  time,  as  ^lie^mormed  us,  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  dropped  on  the  eye,  for  the  curasjt  an  obstruction  of  the  lachrymal  pas¬ 
sage  of  one  side.  The  whole  coniunWva  of  the  corresponding  eye  was  of  an 
olive  colour,  which  will  doubtlessj^jpermanent.  We  had  also  under  our  care, 
in  Wills  Hospital,  a  man,  whose  eyes  are  of  an  olive  tint  from  the 

same  cause. 

Mr.  Guthrie,  in  one  arfvbrs  clinical  lectures,  states  that  a  solution  of  the 
cyanuret  of  potassium^tlySe  to  six  grains  to  the  ounce  of  distilled  water)  ap¬ 
plied  by  drops  everv  orferm’  day,  is  an  admirable  remedy  for  removing  this  olive 
colour.  Mr.  Bifdm)is  said  to  have  first  proposed  this  remedy.  We  have 
several  times  tri^cyn,  but  have  not  found  it  effectual  in  removing  the  colour. 
But  slight  ip^^ement  occurred.] 

[  Copvt^sbloured  Syphilitic  Eruption  affecting  the  Conjunctiva. — ALFRED 
SMEE^ykq.,  relates,  in  the  London  Medical  Gazette  (13th  Dec.  1844),  a  case 

Sase  of  the  affection,  in  a  less  advanced  state,  is  related  by  Mr.  Mackenzie,  in  the 
fW  Medical  Gazette ,  vol.  xii.  p.  44,  under  the  name  of  Xeroma  conjunctive. 

)2  Dublin  Hospital  Reports ,  vol.  v.  p.  366,  plate  1,  fig.  1. 
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in  which  a  copper-coloured  eruption  appeared  on  the  conjunctiva.  The  subject 
of  the  case  was  a  respectable  married  female,  who  applied  at  the  Central  Lon¬ 
don  Ophthalmic  Hospital  to  be  relieved  of  a  small  ulcer  which  existed  at  the 
edge  of  the  eyelid.  From  its  appearance,  Mr.  S.  immediately  recognized  its 
specific  character,  and,  upon  inquiry,  learned  that  both  husband  and  wife  had 
laboured  under  syphilis  for  a  period  of  two  or  three  years.  At  that,  time  under 
the  antimonial  treatment  the  ulceration  speedily  healed.  At  this  period  there 
were  also  numerous  copper-col oUred  spots  over  the  skin. 

After  a  short  interval  she  returned,  and  stated  that  her  eye  was  somewhat 
uneasy,  and  that  she  feared  a  return  of  the  malady ;  on  examination,  the  con¬ 
junctiva  below  the  cornea  presented  a  spot  a  little  smaller  than  a  silver  penny- 
piece.  This  spot  appeared  formed  by  the  conjunctiva  itself  at  that  point  being 
swollen ;  in  fact,  the  surface  was  obviously  raised,  and  the  colour  changed  to 
that  of  a  cupreous  hue,  somewhat  similar  to  the  colour  of  the  spots  of  the  skin, 
but  considerably  lighter;  this  spot  was  not  absolutely  opaque,  but  semi-trans¬ 
parent,  and  it  gave  the  idea  that  the  conjunctiva  at  that  part  was  swollen  in  its 
substance,  and  tinged  of  a  copper  colour.  It  presented  no  unusual  vascularity; 
in  fact,  Mr.  S.  does  not  know  that  he  should  be  justified  in  asserting  that  there 
was  a  single  vessel  either  increased  in  size  or  added  in  number  to  those  existing 
in  the  normal  state.  The  copper  colour,  then,  had  no  immediate  reference  to 
the  vessels,  and  was  due  to  the  part  exhibiting  the  syphilitic  stain ;  a  pheno¬ 
menon  by  no  means  understood.] 


Polypi ,  Warts,  and  other  Excrescences  of  the  Conjunctiva. — I  have  seen  small 
polypi,  analogous  to  the  innocent  or  mucous  polypus  of  the  nose,  growing  from 
the  palpebral  conjunctiva,  and  the  fold  between  the  lids  and  globe.  Excision 
is  the  obvious  and  easy  remedy. 

I  met  with  a  tumour,  growing  from  the  tarsal  surface  of  the  upper  eyelid, 
equal  in  size  to  a  large  pea,  and  connected  by  a  slender  stalk.  It  had  a  smooth 
mucous  surface,  and  I  considered  it  to  be  polypous.  In  snipping  it  off,  I  found 
the  peduncle  hard,  so  as  to  require  some  force  in  dividing  it.  It  was  found  to 
be  fibro- cartilaginous  and  thoroughly  hard  internally,  conjunctival  externally  ; 


it  had  been 
richiasis  of 


thrown  out 
They  may 


ntemQmrt  of  the  globe.  They 
fa^jw&ich  is  otherwise  smooth, 


it  had  probably  grown  from  the  tarsus,  to  the  orbital  edge  of 
attached.  The  complaint  had  existed  fifteen  years,  and  had  ci 
one  quarter  of  the  upper  eyelid. 

Vascular  excrescences,  in  the  shape  of  warts  or  fungmCViay  be 
by  the  membrane  in  other  situations,  in  consequence  ^C^ritation. 
occur  in  the  fold  of  the  membrane,  or  on  the  ante,  ‘  ~ 

are  red,  soft,  fissured,  or  granulated  on  the  surfafcl  _  _ 

sometimes  pedunculated,  and  sometimes  grofongby  a  broad  basis.  They 
may  acquire  such  size  as  to  irritate  the  globQmd  lids,  or  to  cover  the  cornea 
inconveniently.  They  should  be  seized  w^b.  forceps  or  hook,  and  cut  off  with 
the  convex  scissors. 

A  singular  example  of  peculiar growth,  resembling  a  congeries  of 
dark  purple  roundish  masses  like  currants,  proceeding  from  and  covering 

the  cornea,  has  been  describedyfmQelineated  by  Mr.  Travers.  He  says  :  “  I 
excised  the  anterior  hemisphen^ff’  the  eyeball  in  an  elderly  lady,  in  whom  the 
cornea  was  concealed  by  a  ©mour,  of  a  dark  purple  colour,  protruding  to  such 
an  extent  between  the  ewefitfs,  as  to  occasion  great  inconvenience  and  deformity. 
It  had  the  appearan^e^l^being  disposed  in  lobes,  somewhat  resembling  a  bunch 
of  currants  of  uWh^J^size.  On  dissection,  the  cornea  and  sclerotica  proved 
to  be  entire,  and  morbid  growth,  lying  upon  and  adhering  to  the  corneal 
and  a  small  pojt^on  of  the  sclerotic  surface,  had  acquired  the  lobulated  appear¬ 
ance,  as  ff  T^)dlgeneration  of  the  covering  conjunctiva;  for  delicate  white 
bands,  tliQply  vestiges  of  this  membrane,  were  seen  intersecting  the  lobules 

•'i? 
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at  irregular  distances,  in  the  form  of  septa.  The  substance,  in  section,  was  firm, 
of  a  dark  colour,  here  and  there  mottled  with  white,  and  measured  a  quarter  of 
an  inchin  thickness  from  the  external  surface  of  the  cornea.”  “  It  was  not 
characterized  by  any  symptom  of  malignity ;  neither  pain  in  the  ball  nor  in  the 
head  worthy  of  notice,  nor  any  affection  of  the  constitution.  The  deformity 
and  the  fear  of  its  increase  were  the  inducements  to  the  operation,  which  was 
done  about  a  twelvemonth  ago.  This  was  attended  by  no  untoward  symptom, 
and  up  to  this  time  the  subject  of  the  disease  has  continued  well.”  {Lib.  cit. 
pp.  102  and  427.) 

In  the  description  of  the  figures,  Mr.  Travers  says,  that  the  substance  of 
the  growth  was  in  some  parts  pulpy,  in  others  firm ;  that  there  was  at  one  part, 
near  the  surface,  a  whitish  spot  of  cartilaginous  hardness ;  that  the  fungus  was 
covered  by  a  thin  membrane  easily  torn,  supposed  to  be  the  conjunctiva;  he 
concludes  that  the  disease  originated  from  the  latter  membrane,  and  supposes, 
from  its  lobular  arrangement,  that  the  morbid  growth  occupied  the  cells  of  the 
substance  connecting  the  conjunctiva  to  the  cornea. 


[Dr.  Jacob  removed  an  eye  on  account  of  a  large  vascular  bleeding  tumour, 
the  size  of  a  walnut,  which  grew  from  the  surface  of  the  cornea,  and  a  small 
portion  of  the  sclerotic,  or  rather  from  the  conjunctiva  covering  them.  It  was 
of  a  deep  blue  colour,  and  not  irregular  or  lobulated  on  the  surface  like  the 
tumour,  apparently  of  the  same  nature,  removed  by  Mr.  Travers  from  the  same 
situation.  On  cutting  into  it,  the  structure  appeared  to  be  altogether  vascular 
or  cellular  without  tubercle  or  deposit,  organized  or  unorganized.  The  eyeball 
was  shrunk,  and  the  sclerotic  irregularly  contracted ;  the  choroid  scarcely  to  be 
recognized,  presenting  a  gray-blue  flocculent  mass,  in  the  centre  of  which,  in¬ 
stead  of  hyaloid  membrane  and  vitreous  humour,  was  a  cell  the  size  of  a  large 
pea,  filled  with  a  kind  of  cellular  substance  of  a  yellow  colour,  of  exactly  the 
same  tint  as  the  stain  which  rust  of  iron  leaves  on  linen.  The  external  growth 
did  not  communicate  with  or  originate  from  this  internal  disorganization.  The 
optic  nerve  was  not  implicated  in  the  disease  ;  it  was  merely  flaccid  and  desti¬ 
tute  of  medullary  fibre,  as  in  eyes  destroyed  by  inflammation.  The  parts  healed 
readily  after  the  operation,  and  the  disease  has  not  rafiraed.  (. Dublin  Med, 
Press ,  Nov.  30,  1842.)] 
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Mr.  Wardrop  has  delineated  two  growlL^rvHvering,  each  of  them,  about 
half  of  the  cornea,  and  being  apparently  c^mge  of  structure  in  the  corneal 
conjunctiva.  One  was  of  flesh  colour,  ^nd  in'its  firm  granulated  texture,  very 
much  resembled  some  of  the  warty  ^eAudscences  which  are  formed  on  other 
mucous  surfaces ;  it  had  grown  very  JJWly  on  the  eye  of  a  patient  sixty  years 
of  age.  The  other  was  thick,  of  ne»«iiar  brown  colour,  and  was  first  observed 
after  an  attack  of  inflammaticmX^The  surface  was  irregular,  the  mass  being 
composed  of  several  smaller  sycMngs,  and  it  was  plentifully  supplied  with  red 
vessels.  (. Essays ,  vol.  i.  phA/figs.  1  and  2.) 

rCy 

Cartilaginous  Fornn^jions  in  the  Conjunctiva. — I  once  saw,  in  a  young  lady, 
several  cartilagiijo^  bodies,  about  the  size  of  pins'  heads,  in  the  substance  of 
the  conjunctiva  >@&Totica.  They  were  imbedded  in  the  membrane,  which  was 
otherwise  npi^^f  projecting  on  the  surface  sufficiently  to  be  seen  and  felt.  As 
uneasinessiNra^ experienced  in  the  eye,  which  the  lady  referred  to  this  peculiar 
condition^fAhe  mucous  membrane,  I  removed  a  few  of  the  bodies,  using  a 
small  k^ok  and  scissors.  The  patient  left  London  after  this  slight  operation, 
anJ^^ave  not  seen  or  heard  anything  more  of  the  case. 
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Tumours  of  the  Conjunctiva. — I  have  seen  examples  of  conjunctival  swell¬ 
ings  existing  at  the  time  of  birth.  They  have  been  soft  white  masses,  the  size 
of  a  pea  or  horsebean,  smooth  on  the  surface  like  the  rest  of  the  conjunctiva, 
and  connected  rather  loo'sely  to  the  subjacent  parts.  They  have  been  seated  on 
the  boundary  between  the  sclerotica  and  cornea,  but  covering  the  former  prin¬ 
cipally.  No  inconvenience  has  been  caused  by  the  disease,  which  has  not  in¬ 
creased  so  as  to  require  surgical  treatment. 

Mr.  Wardrop  saw  a  congenital  case  of  this  kind.  On  the  left  eye  of  a  girl 
there  was  a  conical  mass  growing  from  two-thirds  of  the  cornea  and  a  small 
portion  of  the  adjoining  sclerotic  coat.  It  was  firm  and  immovable,  and  had  a 
granulated  surface.  It  was  small  when  first  observed,  and  increased  in  size  in 
proportion  with  other  parts  of  the  body.1 


Fig.  95. 


Tumours  with  Hairs  Growing  from  them. — Congenital  swellings  of  whitish 
colour,  and  softish  consistence,  with  smooth  mucous  surface,  from  some  part  of 
which  hairs  proceed,  have  been  met  with  on  the  sclerotica,  or  between  it  and 
the  lower  eyelid.  Such  growths  have  been  described  by  Wardrop,  Mackenzie, 
Himly,  Graefe,  and  Ammon.3 

The  patient,  whose  disease  is  described  and  delineated  by  Mr.  Wardrop,  was 
more  than  fifty  years  of  age.  The  tumour, 
which  had  existed  from  birth,  was  about 
the  bulk  of  a  horsebean,  situated  on  the 
sclerotica,  and  covering  a  small  portion  of 
the  cornea,  next  the  external  canthus.  Its 
surface  was  smooth,  presenting  the  colour 
and  appearance  of  the  conjunctiva.  Up¬ 
wards  of  twelve  long  and  strong  hairs 
grew  from  its  middle,  passed  between  the 
eyelids,  and  hung  over  the  cheek.3 

In  a  boy  of  fifteen,  there  was  a  flat 
white  tumour,  with  circular  base,  situated 
partly  on  the  cornea,  partly  on  the  sclero- 
’  ia,  towards  the  external  angle  of  the  eye. 


Represents  Trichosis  Bulbi. 


W.  Jones.) 


Two  hairs,  similar  to  those  of  the  tarsus,  grew  from  its  cent^^ 

[Dr.  W.  T.  Taliaferro,  formerly  of  Maysville,  Ky..  np^of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
relates  an  interesting  case,  in  which  there  was  a  conam&d  tumour  on  each  eye 
of  a  young  lady  15  years  of  age,  arising  from  tlrc&Jconjunctival  coat.  The 
tumours  were  of  a  delicate  pink  at  their  b^e\j>ecoming  brownish  at  their 
apices.  They  were  discovered  immediately  ajfe;  birth,  and  had  had  a  steady 
gradual  growth.  When  she  applied  to  Dr.  TL/the  tumour  of  the  left  eye  (see 
Fig.  96)  covered  an  oval  base,  about  five|0^es  in  its  long*  and  three  and  a  half 
in  its  short  diameter,  and  rose  in  a  flatt@y  conoidal  shape  to  about  six  lines  in 
height.  Its  long  diameter  ran  nej^j2*afallel  with  a  line  drawn  from  the  inner 
to  the  outer  canthus  of  the  eye.  ^flJcovered  nearly  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the 
pupil  in  a  pleasantly  shaded  figlpr  From  the  apex  grew  some  ten  or  twelve 
hairs,  about  sixteen  lines  in  length,  a  shade  darker  than  the  cilia.  As  the 
tumour  grew  from  the  otft^frjnd  lower  part  of  the  cornea  perpendicular  to  the 
globe,  it  bore  the  loweQid  far  downward  and  outward.  The  upper  lid  was 
drawn  down,  and  qodj^be  elevated  but  very  slightly ;  the  cilia  of  the  upper  lid 

1  Essays,  p.  32.  Tyrrell  has  delineated  two  small  congenital  tumours,  seated  over 
the  junction  of  tjA  sclerotica  and  cornea ;  one  on  each  side  of  the  eye.  Yol.  i.  pi.  8,  fig.  4. 

hltnischS&yfyellungen,  pt.  2,  tab.  1,  figs.  8  and  9.  In  these,  as  in  all  the  other 
quoted  inSt^nc^;  the  swelling  was  seated  on  the  external  aspect  of  the  globe. 

Essa&y.  32,  pi.  4,  fig.  3.  4  md%  p>  33. 
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came  in  contact  with  the  globe  and  the  tumour.  Exposure  to  the  wind  or  light, 
produced  a  free  and  slightly  purulent  discharge,  rendering  her  situation  exceed- 


Fig.  96. 


Fig.  97. 


7/>^ 
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ingly  distressing.  The  tumour  occupying  the  two  lower  thirds,  and  the  superior 
lid  the  upper  third  of  tbe  pupil,  she  could  distinguish  no  object  clearly  with 
this  eye.  The  tumour  of  the  right  eye  (see  Fig.  97),  in  shape  and  situation 
relative  to  the  ■  globe,  was  like  to  the  left ;  its  size  about  half  that  of  the  left, 
covering  about  the  lower  sixth  of  the  pupil.  The  vision  of  this  eye  was  good 
on  a  horizontal  line  and  upward.  The  pupils  of  both  eyes  were  larger  than 
natural ;  the  left  about  a  third  larger  than  the  right.  Her  education  had  been 
impossible,  and  her  situation  altogether  was  most  deplorable.  “  Always  advised 
never  to  disturb  the  tumour,  or  the  eyes  would  be  inevitably  destroyed.” 

After  having  reduced  the  activity  of  the  circulation  by  medicine  and  diet, 
Dr.  T.  removed  the  tumour  of  the  left  eye  on  the  1st  of  June,  with  Charrilr<h 
delicate  cornea  knife,  curved  scissors  and  hooked  forceps^V “  The  operation  was 
rendered  tedious  from  the  exceeding  vascularity  of  ^^^^portion  of  the  con¬ 
junctiva  reflected  over  the  tumour,  which  was  supjflnM  with  numerous  large 
tortuous  vessels  converging  from  either  canthus^Qfn  its  texture  the  tumour 
seemed  as  if  composed  of  lamina,  far  separatodJiy  spongy  cellular  substance. 
It  was  very  tough.  From  tbe  pressure,  py^^dy,  tbe  external  lamina  of  the 
cornea  were  almost  entirely  absorbed  at  lower  part,  and  greatly  thinned  and 
softened  throughout  tbe  extent  occunietVJiy  the  tumour.  In  fact,  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  distinguish  where  the/i™nour  ended  and  the  cornea  began  ;  of 
course,  therefore,  the  corneal  texturejtas  much  encroached  on.  Tbe  treatment 
was.  a  dressing  of  light  pledgeteGhept  constantly  wet  with  cold  water  to  the 
eye  ;  aperients,  and  a  gruel  <fi(©3cc.  &c.  In  eight  or  ten  days,  an  evident  dis¬ 
charge  was  begun  from  t^dj&ound,  as  if  for  a  reproduction  of  the  tumour. 
This  was  again  dissectedrvir;  cold  applications  made  as  before  growth  began 
again;  argent,  nitra^tiro  *grs.,  aq.  destillat.  §j,  M.,  was  used.  Growth  not 
checked ;  the  solutiorHT  nitrate  of  silver  was  increased  in  strength  to  twenty 
grains  to  the  oud^MHth  little  improvement ;  the  solid  argent,  nit.  was  resorted 
to,  and  sulphi  jtfQi  copper  alternated;  healthful  healing  began,  and  continued 
steadily  tilWQSvound  was  well.” 

In  tkfcN^er  part  of  June,  Dr.  T.  removed  the  tumour  of  the  right  eye. 
Treateckfo^  a  few  days  with  pledgets  wetted  writh  cold  water,  and  followed  by 
the^rpS^ation  of  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver.  “Not  a  single  bad  symptom 
s^p^phned.  An  opacity  is  left  on  each  eye  equal  in  extent  to  the  bases  of  the 
rs.  The  patient  was  kept  in  a  pleasantly  shaded  chamber  for  about  eight 
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weeks,  and  restricted  to  a  vegetable  diet.  One  or  two  drops  of  a  solution  of 


ten  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  one  ounce  of  water  was  daily  applied  to  each 
eye.  At  the  termination  of  the  period  just  named,  the  sight  of  both  eyes  was 
perfect.  The  opacity  in  the  right  eye  is  scarcely  perceptible,  and  in  the  left  is 
only  visible  when  the  eye  is  turned  upwards.  The  lids  have  resumed  their 
normal  position.” 

A  similar  case  is  recorded  by  Mr.  W.  White  Cooper,  in  the  London 
Medical  Gazette ,  for  November,  1841,  p.  278,  with  a  figure.] 

Swellings  of  this  kind  may  be  safely  extirpated  if  they  should  cause  irrita¬ 
tion  or  inconvenience  of  any  kind  by  their  bulk,  position,  or  the  hairs  growing 
from  them.  Mr.  Mackenzie  removed  one  of  these  tumours,  seated  towards 
the  external  angle  of  the  eye.  “It  was  firm  and  white,  and  had  a  number  of 
fine  hairs  growing  from  it.  It  had  long  kept  up  an  inflamed  state  of  the  con¬ 
junctiva,  which  entirely  subsided  after  the  tumour  was  removed.  It  was  so  in¬ 
corporated  with  the  sclerotica  that  its  root  was  left,  but  died  away  under  the 
use  of  nitrate  of  silver  solution.”1 

Himly3  excised  one  of  these  tumours  with  four  black  hairs  growing  out  of 
it,  from  the  external  side  of  the  eye,  in  a  girl  of  twenty.  It  was  easily  re¬ 
moved.  It  contained  fat,  so  that  the  hairs  grew  in  the  same  soil  as  in  other 
parts. 

Graefe3  removed  a  small  one,  which  had  two  hairs  growing  out  of  its  centre, 
from  the  boundary  between  the  cornea  and  sclerotica,  on  the  temporal  side  of 
the  eye.  The  interior  consisted  of  fat,  the  surface  being  conjunctival.  Graefe 
conjectures  that  these  growths  will  be  found  generally  to  be  adipose  ;  consider¬ 
ing,  in  conformity  with  the  observation  of  Himly,  that  the  presence  of  fat  is 
necessary  to  the  development  of  the  hairs.  Ammon  calls  these  growths  adipose 
(lipomatose). 

Elicited  Tumours. — Cysts  may  be  developed  in  the  subconjunctival  cellular 
tissue,  but  they  are  uncommon.  Ammon  has  delineated  one,  which  grew  on 
the  internal  surface  of  the  lower  lid  near  the  external  canthus.  It  was  equal 
in  size  to  a  large  horsebean,  and  though  projecting  by  two-thirctaVf  its  surface, 
completely  covered  by  the  lid.  On  excision,  it  was  found  toW^eie  closely  to 
the  tarsus.  It  was  a  thick  white  sac,  containing  a  honey-lil^^ubstance. 

[Dr.  Sichel,  of  Paris,  has  published4  a  very  full  accept  of  the  serous  cysts, 
which  occur  in  the  subconjunctival  cellular  tissue,  of  the  globe  and  lids. 
These  tumours  are  semi-diaphanous,  elastic,  thei/^^^jce  is  of  a  pale  red  colour, 
and  the  conjunctiva  covering  them  is  vascular. Vjrhey  are  generally  found  in 
the  great  palpebro-ocular  fold  of  the  conjunct^. 

When  small,  these  tumours  are  best  renWed  by  seizing  them  with  hooked 
forceps,  raising  them  up,  and  then  excisw^them  entire  with  curved  scissors.] 

1  Practical  Treatise ,  p.  237.  Ophthalmolog.  Bibliothek ,  vol.  ii.  p.  200. 

3  Journal ,  vol.  iv.  p.  134.  A  frontwjt  side  view  of  the  swelling  are  given  in  tab.  2. 
He  proposes  to  call  the  disease  titiEhcbif  bulbi. 

4  Archives  Generates  de  Med.  aV^/1846,  p.  430. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  SCLEROTICA. 


SECTION  I.— INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  SCLEROTICA. 


Synonymes :  Sclerotitis ;  ophthalmia  sclerotica,  or  sclerotic  inflammation. 
Vetch.  Rheumatic  ophthalmia.  Inflammation  of  the  external  proper 
tunics  of  the  globe.  The  ophthalmitis  externa  idiopathica  of  Beer  is  in¬ 
flammation  affecting  the  conjunctiva,  sclerotica,  and  cornea. 

External  inflammation  of  the  eye  may  be  seated  in  the  conjunctiva  only, 
or  in  the  sclerotica ;  the  cornea  being  usually  more  or  less  implicated  in  the 
latter  case.  Both  diseases  are  included  under  the  vague  general  term  ophthal¬ 
mia.  Although  both  may,  without  impropriety,  be  called  external  inflamma¬ 
tions  of  the  eye,  they  are  very  different  in  their  symptoms,  progress,  termination, 
and  treatment.  In  the  latter  instance,  or  that  of  inflammation  originating  in 
the  sclerotica,  the  conjunctiva  will  be  soon  involved,  if  the  affection  be  acute. 

Simple  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  is,  generally  speaking,  an  unimport¬ 
ant  affection.  In  consequence  of  its  loose  texture,  the  vessels  of  the  membrane 
yield  readily ;  there  is  little  pain  or  inconvenience,  and  no  danger  to  the  organ. 
The  firmer  textures  of  the  sclerotica  and  cornea  do  not  give  way  unless  the  ex¬ 
citement  be  more  powerful;  they  yield  to  distension  slowly  and  with  palli;  their 
vessels  do  not  easily  recover,  so  that  inflammation  is  with  more  difficulty  sub¬ 
dued  ;  and  the  implication  of  the  cornea,  with  the  ready  tmAition  of  inflam¬ 
mation  to  the  iris,  exposes  the  organ  to  serious  danger.  J 

I  have  mentioned  the  intimate  connection  between  theCSmSrotica,  cornea,  and 
iris.  We  cannot  in  the  natural  state  trace  the  actua>Chissage  of  vessels  carry¬ 
ing  red  blood  from  the  sclerotica  to  the  iris  and  (tfflyfca ;  but  there  must  be  a 
close  vascular  intercourse  between  them,  for  th^xfs  and  cornea  are  never  in¬ 
flamed  without  the  sclerotica  becoming  red.x*S$^the  other  hand,  when  inflam¬ 
mation  affects  the  external  proper  tunica  o\t])e  globe,  it  readily  passes  to  the 
iris,  and  thus  may  extend  to  the  internaAfructures  of  the  eye. 

Symptoms  and  Progress. — The  sympQhs  of  inflammation  affecting  the  scle¬ 
rotica,  are,  external  redness,  pain,  /Intolerance  of  light,  increased  lachrymal 
discharge,  with  more  or  less  febril^jiMurbance  of  the  constitution. 

The  external  redness  begii  *fie  anterior  part  of  the  globe  immediately 
round  the  cornea,  where  it  a  red  zone.  If  we  examine  the  circumference 

of  the  globe,  we  shall  fhflt  amended  bloodvessels  advancing  from  the  posterior 
part  upon  the  sclerotica, flowing  a  rather  straight  course,  and  branching  out 
into  numerous  ramiffifflyns,  which  are  at  length  lost  in  the  red  zone  that  sur¬ 
rounds  the  cornea. inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  the  redness  commences 
in  the  circum£m£fc^f  the  anterior  part  being  at  first  comparatively  free,  and 
the  sclerotica^Q^ning  its  natural  white  appearance.  The  character  of  the  red 
tint  differs  r^fctrkably  in  the  two  cases.  The  vessels  distended  in  sclerotic  in- 
flammatisA  are  those  seated  immediately  upon  the  sclerotic  coat;  they  are 
therefo(^)c<?vered  externally  by  the  conjunctiva,  and  being  seen  through  that 
meitftyane,  appear  of  a  pink,  or  rose  red,  and  sometimes  almost  of  a  violet  hue, 
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which  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  bright  scarlet  of  the  vessels  distended  in 
conjunctival  inflammation.  The  redness  of  the  inflamed  sclerotica  is  a  rose  or 
pink  tint,  being  seen  through  the  conjunctiva,  and  such  is  the  colour  of  the 
red  zone  which  surrounds  the  cornea  in  the  early  period  of  the  affection.  The 
redness  is  uniformly  diffused  through  the  sclerotica,  as  if  it  had  been  tinged  by 
some  colouring  substance ;  thus  we  find  that  this  membrane  is  copiously  sup¬ 
plied  with  vessels,  although  they  do  not,  in  the  natural  state,  circulate  red  blood. 
This  diffused  rose  or  pink  redness  is  confined  in  the  beginning,  and  in  milder 
cases,  to  the  anterior  portion  of  the  membrane,  being  at  the  same  time  of  a 
light  tint ;  in  severer  attacks,  and  in  the  progress  of  the  affection,  the  colour  is 
deeper  and  more  general.  Small  vessels  containing  red  blood  are  sometimes 
seen  advancing  on  the  cornea. 

When  the  inflammation  is  considerable,  a  dense  arrangement  of  vessels  may 
be  seen  lying  under  the  conjunctiva,  and  occupying  the  whole  surface  of  the 
sclerotic  coat;  in  short,  the  inflammatory  affection  seems  to  produce  a  kind  of 
new  vascular  creation,  enlarging,  and  thus  rendering  visible,  a  vascular  plexus, 
of  which  we  see  nothing  in  the  natural  state  of  the  part.  In  inflammation  of 
the  conjunctiva,  the  vessels  are  not  only  of  a  bright  scarlet  colour,  but  lie 
nakedly  on  the  surface  of  the  membrane.  When  inflammation,  without  being 
very  violent,  is  seated  in  the  conjunctiva  and  sclerotica  at  the  same  time,  we 
may  observe  the  marked  difference-  in  situation  and  tint  between  the  two  orders 
of  vessels.  They  also  differ  in  their  course,  those  of  the  sclerotica  running  in 
straight  lines  from  behind  forwards,  while  the  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva  are 
irregular  and  tortuous  [Fig.  98]. 


Fig.  98. 
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Diagram  illustrating  the  Characteristics  of  C<m3mjj/hjval  and  Sclerotic  Vascularity.  (T-W.  Jones.) 

<A XT' 

The  conjunctiva  soon  participation  the  affection,  if  it  is  acute;  its  vessels 
become  distended,  and  partake  ffMhe  inflammatory  disturbance.  The  cornea 
assumes  a  dull  appearance ;  iNg'not  actually  nebulous  or  opaque,  but  its  trans¬ 
parency  and  polish  are  iiM^ed. 

The  patient  complairf§0)f  stiffness  and  dryness  in  th6  eye ;  frequently  he 
feels  a  sort  of  stin«h©vburning,  or  aching  pain ;  sometimes  there  is  a  sense  of 
fulness,  tension, ^oiSssure ;  and  occasionally  a  throbbing  sensation.  The  un¬ 
easiness  is  increasVMby  warmth,  and  the  parts  around  the  eye  are  even  warmer 
to  the  touchjXAs  the  inflammation  proceeds,  the  pain  increases,  and  extends 
to  the  bacx%Qj  rtie  orbit,  to  the  neighbouring  parts,  and  more  or  less  to  the 
correspqmpg  side  of  the  head.  Not  unfrequently  the  eye  is  comparatively 
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easy,  and  the  patient  complains  of  pain  in  the  brow,  temples,  cheek,  or  side  of 
the  nose.  Often  the  suffering  increases  towards  night,  becomes  so  much  aggra¬ 
vated  as  to  prevent  sleep,  and  abates  considerably  in  the  morning.  It  is  worse 
in  a  cold,  windy,  ,  and  wet  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  relieved  by  mild  and 
warm  weather. 

Intolerance  of  light  is  a  marked  symptom  from  the  commencement ;  the  pupil 
contracts  to  exclude  the  light,  and  the  patient  avoids  exposure  to  it.  Here  is 
another  striking  contrast  between  this  affection  and  conjunctival  inflammation; 
for  in  the  latter,  the  patient  generally  opens  the  eye  freely,  and  experiences  no 
pain  from  the  access  of  light.  We  naturally  inquire  what  cause  can  be  assigned 
for  this  striking  difference  in  the  phenomena  attending  inflammation  of  the  two 
textures  so  contiguous  to  each  other.  Considerable  inflammation  may  exist  in 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  eye,  without  any  affection  of  the  globe ;  thus  the 
disturbance  does  not  approach  the  retina.  But  inflammation  of  the  sclerotica 
and  cornea  requires  for  its  production  a  more  serious  exciting  cause  ;  and  this 
disturbance,  being  seated  in  the  globe  itself,  must  affect,  more  or  less,  the 
internal  tunics  generally,  and  the  retina  in  particular.  Hence  the  intolerance 
of  light  accompanying  inflammation  of  the  sclerotica  and  cornea,  which  is  often 
observed  where  the  transparency  of  the  latter  is  impaired;  a  circumstance 
which,  if  the  internal  tunics  were  unaffected,  might,  a  priori ,  be  supposed  cal¬ 
culated  to  lessen  the  impression  of  light  on  the  organ.  This  intolerance,  even 
when  excessive,  is  a  strictly  functional  affection ;  it  does  not  depend  on  disease 
of  the  retina,  or  lead  to  any  suspicion  of  internal  inflammation. 

The  pain  and  intolerance  of  light  depend  on  the  degree  of  inflammatory  dis¬ 
turbance,  and  on  the  stage  of  the  disease.  In  slight  cases,  or  when  the  disorder 
has  lasted  for  some  time,  they  may  be  trivial,  or  altogether  wanting.  At  the 
commencement  of  this  affection,  the  eye  feels  dry  and  stiff  ( xerophthalmia  o. 
sicca);  there  is  an  interruption  of  the  ordinary  exhalation  ;  but  this  is  soon  re- 
established,  and  an  increased  lachrymal  secretion  takes  place,  from  the  sympa¬ 
thetic  influence  of  the  inflammatory  excitement  on  the  lachrymal  glaiftl ;  so  that 
whenever  the  patient  opens  the  eye,  especially  in  a  strong  light,  there  is  a  copi¬ 
ous  flow  of  tears. 

A  general  disturbance  exists,  varying  in  character  a^xdJgree  according  to 
the  patient’s  constitution,  age,  and  health,  and  to  th^kmount  of  the  local  dis¬ 
order.  There  may  be  a  frequent  and  full  pulse,  ^^rHvhite  tongue  and  general 
headache;  or  a  disturbance  of  the  digestive  ofgSbs,  marked  by  foul  tongue, 
deficient  appetite,  and  costiveness,  with  sallpwCfcoUE  finance,  dry  and  inactive 
skin. 

Diagnosis. — Inflammation  of  the  scler^i^  is  distinguished  from  that  of  the 
conjunctiva  by  the  redness  being  ori^d^^ly  seated  in  and  confined  to  the  former 
membrane;  by  its  being  of  a  pink,  and^ometimes  even  light  violet  tint;  by  the 
distended  vascular  trunks  being  o^fehe  same  tint,  deep-seated,  straight,  and  not 
tortuous  and  connected  with  thQJuerotica,  so  that  they  do  not  move  with  the 
conjunctiva;  by  the  incre  ymal  secretion,  and  the  absence  of  mucous 

discharge;  by  the  pain,  wh&^is  so  frequently  circumorbital,  and  by  the  intole¬ 
rance  of  light.  The/^yefcds  participate  in  conjunctivitis,  not  so  in  sclerotitis. 
The  latter  is  distinguished  from  internal  ophthalmia  by  the  natural  state  of  the 
iris  and  pupil,  ardCjfie  unimpaired  vision.  However,  sight  is  affected  if  the 
cornea  should  b^yvolved  in  the  mischief;  and  still  more  if  the  disorder  should 
extend  to  the^m^T 

The  participates  in  inflammatory  affections  of  the  cornea,  iris,  and 

other  integral  tunics,  whether  accidental  or  spontaneous.  Sclerotitis  may  be 
direcjK^induced  by  atmospherical  causes,  or  other  external  agencies;  or  it  may 
ris^Qi directly  from  unhealthy  states  of  constitution,  or  from  disturbance  in 
organ  or  system. 
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Inflammation  of  the  sclerotica,  considered  in  itself,  is  not  a  dangerous  affection. 
It  is  frequently  obstinate,  but  it  yields  sooner  or  later  to  proper  treatment.  Of 
the  other  affections,  with  which  it  may  be  associated,  several  are  of  serious  cha¬ 
racter,  and  may  lead  to  injury  or  loss  of  sight. 

The  observations  on  treatment,  in  the  following  section,  comprise  all  that 
is  necessary  to  be  said  on  this  subject  in  addition  to  the  general  remarks  in 
Chapter  V. 

SECTION  II.— RHEUMATIC  OPHTHALMIA ;  CATARRHO- RHEUMATIC 


OPHTHALMIA. 


Rheumatic  Ophthalmia. — Although  many  points  in  the  pathology  of  gout 
and  rheumatism  are  obscure,  we  know  that  these  diseases  particularly  affect  the 
fibrous  structures,  such  as  enter  into  the  composition  of  joints,  and  are  found  in 
their  neighbourhood,  and  the  synovial  membranes.  When  any  morbid  affection 
is  the  result  of  a  particular  constitutional  disposition,  there  is  a  tendency  in  all  the 
structures  of  the  same  kind  to  be  affected  under  certain  circumstances;  accord¬ 
ingly  those  textures  of  the  eye  which  resemble  the  fibrous,  as  the  sclerotic  and 
cornea  with  the  closely  connected  iris,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  eye, 
which  is  analogous  to  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  joints,  frequently  suffer 
under  the  same  state  of  constitution  which  gives  rise  to  rheumatic  inflammation 
of  similar  structures  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  urethra  often  participates  in 
the  affection,  and  a  discharge,  like  that  of  gonorrhoea,  takes  place  from  the  canal. 
These  remarks  are  exemplified  in  the  affections  last  described,  of  which  the  two 
latter  might  with  as  much  propriety  be  called  rheumatic  as  gonorrhoeal  inflam¬ 
mations;  for  they  are  seen  to  occur  in  instances  where  the  patients  are  not  aware 
of  having  contracted  infection ;  and  when  they  result  from  gonorrhoea,  that  is 
only  to  be  regarded  as  their  occasional  or  exciting  cause. 

The  n|me  of  rheumatic  ophthalmia  ( Sclerotitis  Rheuma.tica  vel  Atmospherica 
— Mackenzie)  is,  however,  applied  more  particularly  to  an  inflammation  of  the 
sclerotica  caused  by  exposure  to  cold,  and  pre-  4 

senting  the  general  characters  already  described. 

The  local  symptoms  are  not  of  a  violent  kind,  as 
the  disorder  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  sclerotica. 

It  is  usually  accompanied  with  haziness  and  dul- 
ness  of  the  cornea,  and  corresponding  indistinct- 

ness  of  vision  ;  but  it  does  not  often  lead  to  any  V 

serious  change  in  that  part.  I  have  not  seen 

terstitial  deposition  with  opacity,  nor  suppun^fioiH^  * 

of  the  cornea  in  the  cases  which  I  have  rented  Rheumatic  Ophthalmia.  (Prom 

as  rheumatic.  The  disease  may  slowly  jxe&p  on  Pirrie.) 

to  the  iris.  The  conjunctiva  is  not  ^S&iled,  or 

only  slightly;  and  the  same  remarly^jS^be  applied  to  the  eyelids.  There  is  a 
dull  aching  pain,  with  sense  of  tfeAGess ;  and  often  more  serious  pain  around 
the  eye,  as  in  the  brow,  teingl^^heek,  nose,  and  side  of  the  head,  than  in  the 
eye  itself.  This  pain  becoi^s Jvorse  at  night.  Exposure  to  light  is  not  found 
very  troublesome ;  this,  lmweVer,  as  well  as  the  watering  of  the  eye,  depends  on 
the  degree  of  the  inflamirctllon.  There  is  more  or  less  constitutional  disturbance 
of  a  febrile  charactem(^ 

The  treatmentAim^he  regulated  according  to  the  degree  of  inflammation,  the 
great  object  hei^Stf  lessen  that,  and  guard  against  its  effects.  Venesection  is 
necessary  if  the  patient  be  plethoric,  the  pulse  full  and  hard,  and  the  tongue  white. 
l/Upping^p^jhe  temple,  and  leeches,  may  follow,  or  be  sufficient  alone.  The 
’  oe  opened  by  calomel  and  James’s  powder  combined  with  extract  of 


and  followed  by  an  aperient  draught.  Care  must  be  taken  afterwards 
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to  insure  their  regular  action.  Diaphoretics  and  warm  pediluvia  may  he  ser¬ 
viceable.  The  diet  should  be  light,  without  solid  animal  food  or  fermented 
liquors. 

Calomel  and  opium  in  a  nightly  dose,  or  in  a  smaller  quantity  two  or  three 
times  in  the  day,  after  the  more  active  antiphlogistic  treatment,  relieve  the  pain, 
and  soon  remove  the  other  symptoms.  Mercury  is  more  especially  required, 
when  extension  of  disease  to  the  iris  is  apprehended.  Affection  of  the  mouth 
is  not  necessary ;  but,  when  it  occurs,  seems  rather  advantageous  than  otherwise. 
If  the  pain  at  night  should  be  considerable,  and  the  use  of  mercury  is  not  in¬ 
dicated,  opium  may  be  given  alone,  or  in  the  form  of  Dover’s  powder. 

The  well-known  efficacy  of  colchicum,  in  the  treatment  of  certain  rheumatic 
affections,  has  led  to  its  employment  in  this  form  of  ophthalmic  disease ;  and 
it  has  sometimes  proved  very  efficacious.  Twenty  or  thirty  minims,  or  even  a 
larger  dose,  of  the  wine  of  the  seeds  may  be  given  in  combination  with  carbon¬ 
ate  of  soda  or  potash,  and  some  rhubarb,  if  an  aperient  is  advisable,  three  times 
a  day ;  or  two  or  three  grains  of  the  acetous  extract  of  colchicum  may  be  ad¬ 
ministered,  once,  twice,  or  three  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  If  colchicum 
affords  relief  at  all,  it  does  so  quickly.  Blister  to  the  nape,  or  mustard  poultice 
may  be  employed  with  advantage  after  depletion. 

Local  applications  are  not  of  much  avail  in  this  affection.  The  warm  are 
preferable,  such  as  poppy  fomentation,  and  steaming  with  hot  water,  alone,  or 
with  the  addition  of  tinctura  opii.  If  the  nocturnal  pain  should  be  troublesome, 
a  grain  or  two  of  opium,  mixed  with  a  few  grains  of  mercurial  ointment,  may 
be  rubbed  on  the  forehead,  previously  to  the  time  at  which  the  pain  usually 
begins.  Simple  opiate  frictions  may  be  tried,  either  with  powdered  opium  com¬ 
bined  with  lard,  or  in  the  fluid  form  as  liniment.  The  extract  of  belladonna, 
either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  opium,  has  also  been  recommended  for  rub¬ 
bing  over  the  brow.  It  would  be  beneficial  if  affection  of  the  iris  had  com¬ 
menced.  When  the  eye  remains  weak  and  irritable,  after  the  treatment  now 
pointed  out,  the  vinum  opii  may  be  dropped  in  with  advantage  once  or  twice  in 
twenty-four  hours.  . 

In  chronic  rheumatic  ophthalmia ,  at  least  in  certain  iq^taqaces,  the  affection 
is  confined  to  the  sclerotica;  the  conjunctiva,  cornea,  an^irre  not  being  at  all 
involved;  and  the  complaint  is  very  obstinate.  The  foJJjffifing  was  a  well-marked 
example. 

I  was  sent  for  to  a  gentleman,  who  laboured  ^(3)r  severe  rheumatic  affection 
of  one  foot  and  knee,  and  one  hand,  with  paiffiNn  the  back,  and  great  consti¬ 
tutional  excitement ;  the  parts  were  swoll^nXsf^htly  red,  and  very  painful ;  it 
was  one  of  the  cases  commonly  called  dieWnatic  gout.  Active  antiphlogistic 
treatment,  followed  by  colchicum  and  means,  removed  the  rheumatic  affec¬ 
tion,  and  the  patient  considered  himsefrr  well.  After  a  short  interval,  I  called 
to  inquire  about  his  health,  whemj^said  that  something  was  the  matter  with 
his  eyes,  and  wished  me  to  exajM>jaXthem.  I  looked  at  them  hastily;  the  room 
was  dark,  and  the  day  duHX^MA  saw  no  appearance  of  disease.  When  I 
called  again,  after  a  few  dQ}  as  the  complaint  was  repeated,  I  examined  more 
attentively.  On  brin^^amm  towards  the  window,  he  obviously  felt  the  light 
troublesome ;  he  drey  otiwn  the  eyebrows,  and  half  closed  the  lids,  to  avoid  it. 
The  conjunctiva  waftjitural,  but  the  whole  of  the  sclerotica  had  a  livid  red  and 
mottled  appearance)  which  might  have  been  called  dull,  or  almost  dirty,  in  com¬ 
parison  witl^t|fcSed  colour  of  common  active  inflammation.  The  sclerotic  ves¬ 
sels  were  ^^hlly  distended ;  the  redness  terminated  short  of  the  cornea,  so 
that  there  was  a  distinct  white  rim  round  the  latter,  as  if  it  had  been  drawn 
with^>Jbpass.  Vision  was  perfect ;  there  was  no  pain,  so  long  as  the  eye  re- 
m^in^Kat  rest,  but  exertion  of  the  organ,  particularly  under  strong  light, 

Mjjght 


on  uneasiness. 


The  nature  of  this  gentleman’s  occupations,  and  of  his 
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tastes,  which  were  literary,  prevented  him  from  giving  his  eye  the  necessary 
rest;  and  the  above- described  condition  of  the  sclerotica  lasted  for  three  or 
four  months,  making  me  apprehensive  that  some  serious  mischief  to  the  organ 
would  ensue.  The  affection,  however,  was  confined  to  its  original  seat,  merely 
exhibiting  the  obstinate  nature  which  belongs  to  disorders  of  such  structures ; 
and  it  at  last  disappeared  completely,  leaving  the  eyes  with  their  organization 
and  powers  unimpaired.  Cupping,  leeches,  and  blistering  were  employed,  with 
regulated  diet,  and  occasional  aperients.  Plummer’s  pill  was  taken  daily,  or 
twice  a  day,  for  about  three  months.  Bark  was  tried  without  any  advantage. 

I  saw  a  case,  which  lasted  nearly  a  year,  the  disease  having  been  confined  to 
the  sclerotica,  with  greater  redness  than  in  the  preceding  instance,  but  without 
any  change  in  the  cornea,  or  diminution  of  vision.  Sometimes  the  symptoms 
nearly  disappeared,  and  then  came  on  again  unexpectedly.  Quinia,  colchicum, 
and  sarsaparilla  were  fairly  tried  with  doubtful  benefit.  More  advantage  re¬ 
sulted  from  cupping  on  the  temple,  the  tartar  emetic  ointment  on  the  nape, 
Plummer’s  pill  with  aperients,  and  the  exchange  of  country  air,  with  free  ex¬ 
posure  to  it  in  exercise,  for  a  more,  sedentary  life  in  the  atmosphere  of  London. 

Foreign  writers,  particularly  the  Germans,  lay  great  stress  on  that  peculiar 
state  of  constitution  which  gives  rise  to  these  affections,  and  prefer  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  such  measures  as  they  consider  calculated  to  remove  that  state,  to  the 
use  of  means  strictly  antiphlogistic.  They  enumerate  a  variety  of  remedies, 
which  they  suppose  to  be  antiarthritic ,  such  as  decoctions  of  bark,  and  other 
tonics,  guaiacum,  antimony,  Dover’s  powder,  &c.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  these  remedies  are  specifically  antiarthritic ;  and  we  know  from  ex¬ 
perience  that  it  is  difficult  to  remove  such  a  condition  of  the  system.  In  the 
second  place,  the  exclusive  reliance  on  such  measures  appears  to  me  to  compro¬ 
mise  the  safety  of  the  organ,  when  it  is  labouring  under  active  inflammation. 
Perhaps  the  mild  antiphlogistic  treatment  which  the  eye  may  require,  may  be 
the  most  effectual  means  of  removing  that  state  of  the  system  called  arthritic, 
or  rheumatic ;  since  in  many  such  cases  there  is  either  general  plethora,  or  local 
inflammation.  Colchicum,  however,  possesses  decided  antiarthritm  influence ; 
hence,  as  well  as  from  its  well-known  general  antiphlogistic  it  may  be¬ 

come  a  useful  auxiliary  in  rheumatic  affections  of  the  eye,  whej^r  of  the  more 
acute  or  chronic  form.  I  have  seen  its  rather  free  employ m^^  of  decided  ad¬ 


vantage  in  the  former. 


,Cr 

Nacute  and  chronic  rheu- 
lay  its  best  powers  in  the 
1  oil  of  turpentine  is  added. 


[The  colchicum  is  of  unquestionable  efficacy  in  b@ 
matic  affections  of  the  eye  ;  and  we  have  seen  i/TT' 

form  of  Scudamore’s  mixture,  to  which  a  portions  A_  _ 

Our  formula  is  the  following  :  R.  Magnes.  s4S*h.  3vj  ;  magnes.  carb.  3ij ;  vin. 
rad.  colchic.  3j — 39;  °h  terebinth.  3j--3ij>4q.  purse  §vj.  Of  this  a  table¬ 
spoonful  may  be  given  every  two,  thregKfr  four  hours,  according  to  circum¬ 
stances. 

The  iodide  of  potassium  is  also^i^kftfemely  valuable  remedy  in  these  affec¬ 
tions.  It'  may  be  given  in  the/d^n  of  five  grains  three  times  a  day.  Some¬ 
times  we  prescribe  this  andp;mr  preceding  combination,  at  the  same  time 
administering  the  former  affNr  each  meal,  and  a  wineglassful  of  the  latter  at 
bedtime,  to  keep  the  bo1\^^open. 

We  have  also  used  benefit  the  corrosive  sublimate  combined  with  the 
compound  syrup  oj^arsaparilla,  one-tenth  of  a  grain  of  the  former  with  an 
ounce  of  the  la^^^feree  times  a  day. 

Mr.  WhithC\  per,  in  an  interesting  paper  on  Sclerotitis  (Association  Medi¬ 
cal  JournaLyf^n.  28,  1853),  states  that  he  has  employed,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Ure,  benzoic  acid  in  this  disease,  in  the  case  of  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment,  toq  from  exposure  was  attacked  by  rheumatism  of  the  muscles,  followed 
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by  a  sudden  attack  of  sclerotitis  of  one  eye,  which  for  a  fortnight  had  bid  de¬ 
fiance  to  active  general  measures  and  local  sedatives  and  astringents.  When 
seen  by  Mr.  Cooper,  the  conjunctiva  and  sclerotica  were  intensely  inflamed,  the 
corneal  zone  being  strongly  marked.  The  iris,  naturally  blue,  had  a  green 
tinge,  but  was  not  otherwise  altered ;  the  pupil  was  contracted,  and  sluggish ; 
the  globe  excessively  tender ;  he  had  much  mistiness  of  vision,  intolerance  of 
light,  and  profuse  discharge  of  scalding  tears.  There  was  great  supraorbital 
pain,  involving  the  whole  side  of  the  head,  and  greatly  aggravated  at  night. 
This  state  of  things  had  existed  a  fortnight,  and  he  was  very  low,  with  cold 
skin,  and  feeble  pulse. 

The  history  of  the  case,  and  the  symptoms,  indicated  rheumatic  sclerotitis, 
which  had  gradually  involved  the  iris  and  the  choroid;  and  Mr.  C.  thought  it  a 
favourable  opportunity  for  trying  benzoic  acid.  Six  leeches  were  first  applied 
to  the  mastoid,  and  the  patient  was  then  ordered  to  take  half  a  drachm  of 
powdered  benzoic  acid  thrice  a  day.  He  began  this  on  a  Tuesday.  On  the 
Thursday,  there  was  a  manifest  improvement;  he  had  passed  a  good  night,  and 
could  face  the  light,  whilst  the  local  inflammation  had  materially  decreased. 
The  powders  were  stopped  on  the  Friday,  as  he  complained  that  they  made  him 
sick ;  the  improvement,  however,  continued.  The  only  other  medicine  ordered 
was  a  little  gray  powder ;  and  on  the  Monday  following — the  sixth  day  after 
fairly  commencing  this  treatment — the  patient  left  town  with  his  eye  almost 
entirely  free  from  redness,  and  with  merely  some  haze  of  vision,  all  which 
symptoms,  Mr.  C.  subsequently  learned,  disappeared  in  the  course  of  another 
week.] 


Bark  is  sometimes  serviceable  in  articular  rheumatism,  and  it  has  been  used 
with  advantage  in  rheumatic  ophthalmia.  Mr.  Wardrop1  has  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  it,  particularly  in  small  doses.  He  gives  five  grains  of  powdered  bark 
with  the  same  quantity  of  carbonate  .of  soda  every  three  or  four  hours.  Mr. 
Tyrrell  has  often  found  this  plan  successful  after  the  useless  trial  of  other 
means ;  and  that  these  small  doses  will  be  .of  service,  when  no  good  has  been 
derived  from  larger  quantities.  (Vol.  i.  p.  297.) 

In  persons  of  weak  constitution  or  impaired  health,  &  T«ig  treatment  must 
be  used  cautiously;  while  benefit  will  be  derived  frqnj0park,  from  other  .tonics, 
from  good  diet,  and  the  general  restorative  influeqfSsS  I  have  often  employed 
the  small  doses  of  bark  and  soda,  recommended  JmSlr.  Wardrop,  with  the  best 
effect.  If  the  local  symptoms  and  the  generaUrisClirbance  should  be  of  active  in¬ 
flammatory  character,  general  depletion  antKjwuse  of  mercury  will  be  necessary; 
the  bark  and  soda  will  come  in  with  julvVjifcage  subsequently.  They  are,  how¬ 
ever,  often  used  with  decided  benefitd^ere  the  state  of  the  eye,  especially  in 
respect  to  redness,  might  lead  us  to  Oppose  that  antiphlogistic  treatment  would 
be  more  advisable.  .  0 

Much  cannot  be  expected  ft0k"local  means  in  such  cases  as  those  now  de¬ 
scribed.  The  vinum  opii  most  likely  to  be  of  service. 

Catarrlio-rheumattfX/fomlialmia. — The  conjunctiva  and  the  sclerotica  may  be 
inflamed  at  one  and  tite-^ame  time,  when  we  shall  have  a  combination  of  the 
appearances  and  s^J)toms  already  described  as  belonging  to  conjunctivitis  and 
sclerotitis  respetfRyfely.  In  the  early  stage  of  the  affection,  we  distinguish  easily 


1  Medic ^ 
possess  as' 


'gical  Transactions ,  vol.  x.  p.  14.  Mr.  Wardrop  says  that  bark  seems  to 
.  jific  an  effect  in  rheumatic  ophthalmia  as  in  ague ;  and  he  mentions  the  dose 
of  five  t&eigbt  grains  in  a  little  warm  water,  every  two  hours,  or  as  often  as  the  stomach 
can^eSnlt.  He  also  recommends  the  mineral  acids,  which,  he  says,  may  be  freely  used 
hil^fte  patient  is  taking  cinchona.  He  has,  however,  subsequently  been  in  the  habit  of 
'sfc&g  the  bark  with  the  alkaline  carbonate,  as  mentioned  in  the  text. 
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the  characteristic  tints  of  the  inflamed  conjunctiva  and  sclerotica,  as  well  as  the 
position  and  color  of  the  superficial  and  deep-seated  order  of  distended  vessels. 
There  may  he  the  sensation  of  sand  or  gravel  in  the  eye,  with  pain  in  the  globe, 
and  in  the  parts  around  the  orbit.  There  is  constitutional  disturbance,  often  to 
a  considerable  extent. 

If  we  follow  some  writers  in  employing  the  term  catarrho-rheumatic,  we 
must  not  take  it  in  its  literal  sense,  as  implying  that  the  patient  labours  under 
both  catarrhal  and  rheumatic  affection,  but  only  as  denoting  the  coexistence  of 
affection  in  the  mucous  and  fibrous  membranes  of  the  eye.  This  inflammation, 
which  is  indeed  of  serious  character,  is  the  consequence,  or  at  least  concomitant, 
of  active  and  serious  disease  in  the  cornea,  without  any  apparent  dependence,  in 
many  instances,  on  the  influences  which  produce,  or  are  supposed  to  produce, 
catarrhal  or  rheumatic  affections  of  the  eye. 

The  inflammation  may  predominate  in  the  mucous  or  fibrous  structure ;  most 
frequently  in  the  latter.  It  proceeds  to  chemosis  in  the  former,  when  the  cor¬ 
neal  affection  is  violent. 

The  treatment  falls  entirely  under  the  general  rules  detailed  in  Chapter  V. 


SECTION  III.— STAPHYLOMA  SCLEROTICA. 

The  sclerotica  is  sometimes  thinned,  and  raised  into  prominences  of  various 
magnitude.  This  altered  state  of  the  membrane,  having  been  considered  analo¬ 
gous  to  the  thin  and  expanded  state  of  the  cornea  in  staphyloma,  has  received 
the  name  of  staphyloma  scleroticae.  The  change  may  affect  the  anterior,  lateral, 
or  posterior  portion  of  the  membrane.  It  is  not  a  primary  affection,  nor  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  any  primary  disease  of  the  sclerotica;  but  it  is  a  secondary  effect  of 
inflammation  seated  in  the  interior  of  the  globe,  more  particularly  in  the  choroid 
coat.  Vascular  congestion  in  these  parts,  when  violent  and. long  continued, 
powerfully  distends  the  sclerotica  from  within,  while  the  resistance  of  the  mem- 


Fig.  100.  Fig.  101. 


brane  is  probably  lesseneH^^  its  participation  in  the  inflammation.  The  eleva¬ 
tions  of  the  sclerotica  hie,  and  are  indeed  permanent,  after  the  inflamma¬ 
tion  has  ceased.  TT*£vyiolent  internal  inflammation,  of  which  this  change  is  a 
consequence,  destra^*  sight ;  I  have  never  seen  it  preserved  in  a  case  of  staphy¬ 
loma  scleroticset  ^ 


The  morjud^mominence  of  the  membrane  is  readily  recognized  in  the  anterior 
staphyloma  s%?eroticae,  unless  it  should  be  very  small.  It  may  consist  of  one 
or  mor^vations,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  small  pea  to  a  large  bean  or 
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filbert,  the  rest  of  the  membrane  being  healthy ;  or  the  whole  anterior  portion  of 
the  membrane  may  be  raised  into  a  circular  elevation  round  the  cornea.  The 
surface  of  the  altered  portion  is  uneven,  raised  into  irregular  prominences. 
Hence  anterior  staphyloma  scleroticae  is  distinguished  into  'partial  and  total 
or  circular.  The  latter  is  sometimes  called  staphyloma  of  the  corpus  ciliare. 
As  the  conjunctiva  and  the  sclerotica  are  both  distended  and  thinned,  the 
affected  portion  of  the  eyeball  has  a  dark  colour,  and  sometimes  a  decided 
blue  appearance.  The  cornea  and  iris  are  found  in  a  nearly  normal  state. 
Sometimes  they  participate  in  the  affection,  and  the  front  of  the  eye  presents  an 
irregular  or  tuberculated  enlargement,  partially  opaque  and  white,  in  other 
situations  thinner  and  semitransparent  or  blue;  in  which  the  boundary  of  the 
sclerotica  and  cornea  is  sometimes  hardly  to  be  traced.1 


Mr.  Briggs3  has  mentioned  an  interesting  case  of  partial  anterior  staphy¬ 
loma  scleroticae  in  a  patient  thirty- two  years  of  age.  There  was  a  dark  purple 
tumour  on  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  each  eyeball  behind  the  edge  of  the  cor¬ 
nea,  producing. a  slight  elevation  in  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  upper  lid. 
The  disease  has  been  increasing  during  ten  years,  with  slight  pain  only  at  in¬ 
tervals  ;  and  on  one  side  no  pain  had  been  experienced.  Sight  was  very  imper¬ 
fect,  and  the  pupil  was  irregular  in  one  eye.  The  part  was  punctured  on  one 
side  with  a  fine  needle;  a  considerable  quantity  of  limpid  fluid  escaped,  and  the 
part  became  flaccid  and  paler.  Mr.  B.  did  not  see  the  case  again. 

The  existence  of  lateral  and  posterior  staphyloma  scleroticae  is  only  detected 
on  dissection.  An  example  of  the  former  is  delineated  by  Ammon  (tab.  7, 
Figs.  7  and  12.  Another  delineation  will  be  found  in  Froriep,  Fig.  7).  He 
had  the  opportunity  of  examining  the  eye,  and  found  the  sclerotic  enlargement 
filled  with  fluid,  which  had  pressed  the  choroid  inwards. 

Scarpa  has  described  and  figured  two  cases  of  posterior  staphyloma  scle-. 
roticae,  which  he  dissected.  The  enlargement  occupied  in  both,  as  in  all  the 
other  recorded  instances,  the  temporal  side  of  the  optic  nerve.  The  swelling 
was  formed  by  the  sclerotica  and  choroid,  rendered  extremely  thin;  the  retina 
did  not  enter  the  enlarged  part.  The  vitreous  humour  was  of  watery  consist¬ 
ence.  In  one  of  the  cases  it  was  known  that  sight  had.  been  lost  some  years 
before  from  an  obstinate  ophthalmia  attended  with  moatN^cute  habitual  pain  in 
the  head.3  * 

Two  examples  of  posterior  staphyloma  are  reprp^faSed  by  Ammon;  a  small 
one  in  an  early  stage,  where  the  swelling  was  lhQa  by  the  choroid  and  retina 
(tab.  7,  Figs.  14  and  15);  a  larger,  in  whio  h@B  ‘distended  tunic  had  yielded, 
the  retina  was  in  a  partially  collapsed  statiSytun  fluid  effused  between  it  and 
the  choroid,  and  the  crystalline  had  p^semx>ackwards  into  the  middle  of  the 
globe.  (Tab.  7,  Fig.  7.)  C 


1  Representations  of  anterior  stapl^ 
ische  Darstellungen ,  pt.  1.  Fig.  20, 
is  uniformly  enlarged  in  front,  tl 
the  same  eye  dissected,  in  tqJVw 


a  scleroticae  may  be  seen  in  Ammon’s  Klin- 
4,  is  a  view  of  the  affection  when  the  sclerotica 
ea  and  iris  being  normal.  From  various  views  of 
8,  9,  10  and  11,  the  disease  appears  to  have  been 
general  dropsical  enlargemejh^bF  the  globe,  the  choroid,  retina,  and  iris  not  being  much 
altered.  Tab.  4,  fig.  21f*ai!4/tab.  5,  fig.  17,  are  other  views  of  the  disease;  in  the  first 
of  which  the  whole  antfcoj)  portion  of  the  sclerotica  forms  a  large  tubercular  prominence. 
In  tab.  7,  fig.  6,  we  I*avea  view  of  the  entire  globe,  where  the  anterior  half  of  the  scle¬ 
rotica  was  involve&vSbile  in  fig.  5,  a  circular  staphyloma  is  represented,  occupying  the 


middle  portion  oifth^membrane,  the  anterior  and  posterior  parts  not  having  suffered.  An 
anterior  stanhjtfopa  scleroticae  is  represented  by  Froriep,  De  corneilide  scrofulosa,  fig.  8, 
and  by  ALOQ^iell,  vol.  i.  pi.  2,  fig.  6. 

2  Tramt^Sh  of  Scarpa,  p.  399,  note. 

3  Translation  by  Briggs,  p.  400.  PI.  2,  figs.  9  and  10. 
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SECTION  IV.— CYSTS  AND  TUMOURS  OF  THE  SCLEROTICA. 

Case  I. — Small  watery  cyst  in  the  sclerotica  of  a  child ,  successfully  treated 
ly  cutting  away  the  prominent  portion  of  the  cyst. — A  child,  ten  years  old,  had 
a  semitransparent  firm  oval  swelling,  as  large  as  a  small  pea,  on  the  sclerotica, 
close  to  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  where  its  existence  had  been  noticed  for  some 
years.  There  was  no  change  in  the  conjunctiva.  It  had  been  punctured; 
watery  fluid  escaped,  and  the  accumulation  was  soon  renewed.  Two  or  three 
gentlemen,  who  had  seen  the  case,  advised  that  no  farther  proceeding  should  be 
resorted  to.  A«  the  swelling  already  constituted  a  slight  blemish,  and  was 
increasing  in  size,  my  recommendation  of  an  operation  was  readily  adopted.  I 
punctured  the  cyst,  and  then  cut  away  its  prominent  portion  with  curved 
scissors.  It  was  thin  but  tough,  the  sides  being  firm  enough  to  retain  the 
figure  of  the  swelling  after  it  had  been  opened.  The  interior  was  smooth,  and 
a  small  round  aperture  was  seen  in  the  middle  of  the  basis,  apparently  passing 
through  the  sclerotica.  The  surface  exposed  by  the  operation  slowly  healed 
over  without  any  unpleasant  symptom,  and  the  blemish  was  completely  re¬ 
moved.  At  the  distance  of  two  years  from  the  operation,  the  eye  continued 
perfectly  well. 

Case  II. — Larger  cyst  of  the  sclerotica  ;  excision  of  its  prominent  portion. — 

A  gentleman,  about  thirty  years  of  age,  of  robust  frame  and  full  habit,  had  lost 
one  eye  by  violent  inflammation,  which  had  caused  extensive  opacity  of  the 
cornea,  with  adhesion  of  the  iris.  A  cyst  formed  in  the  sclerotica,  and  slowly 
acquired  the  size  of  an  almond,  not  only  increasing  the  deformity,  but  also  * 
causing  irritation  in  the  motions  of  the  globe  and  lids.  I  removed  the  exterior 
portion  of  this  bag,  as  in  the  last  case ;  but  I  did  not  see  the  patient  again. 

Scrofulous  Tumours  on  the  Sclerotica. — u  I  have  seen,”  says  Mr.  Mackenzie, 
u  several  cases  of  albuminous  or  scrofulous  tumours,  originating  from  the  scle¬ 
rotica,  sometimes  single,  sometimes  in  clusters,  soft  in  some  cases,  firm  in  others, 
but  with  little  or  no  vascularity.  The  subjects  of  such  affection  A  were  always 
cachectic  children,  and  the  affected  eyes  had  generally  sufferp^Trapm  internal 
scrofulous  ophthalmia  before  the  appe  11  '  several  of  the 


patients  died  of  chronic  disease  of  the  lungs."  (  Op. 
A  short  notice  of  three  cases  is  subjoined. 

Yon  Ammon  has  delineated  a  dark-coloured  exci 


once  slightly  lobulated, 
le  margin  of  the  cornea, 


with  smooth  surface,  growing  from  the  sclerotica. 


which  it  overlapped.  It  was  equal  in  size  to  \  jjtrge  filbert,  and  the  eyelids 
scarcely  covered  it;  occasionally,  it  bled  a  litfte.^in  appearance  it  might  have 
been  considered  melanotic ;  but  the  normal  ition  of  the  iris,  and  other  in¬ 
ternal  structures,  rendered  this  suppositkM  inadmissible.  It  had  been  treated 
with  escharotics.  It  was  removed  by  ™rKnife,  leaving  behind  merely  a  slight 
mark,  showing  where  it  had  grown^j^orfme  sclerotica.1 

I  have  referred  to  two  figures^j^resenting  a  morbid  condition  of  the  scle¬ 
rotica,  in  a  note  to  p.  331.  f*-  O 


1  Kliniscfye^qrstellungen ,  pt.  1,  tab.  21,  figs.  12-15. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  CORNEA. 

SECTION  I.— INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  CORNEA. 

Although  the  vessels  of  the  cornea  are  not  visible  in  the  normal  and  per¬ 
fectly  transparent  state  of  the  texture,  they  become  enlarged  under  inflamma¬ 
tory  excitement,  whether  acute  or  chronic,  and  admit  red  blood ;  and  they  are 
sufficiently  numerous  to  allow  of  the  part  becoming  generally  red  under  active 
or  long-continued  congestion.  The  various  results  of  disturbed  vascular  action, 
such  as  union  by  adhesion,  interstitial  deposition,  softening,  thickening,  indura¬ 
tion,  ulceration,  cicatrization,  suppuration,  mortification,  occur  in  the  cornea  as 
rapidly  and  perfectly  as  in  structures  of  which  the  vessels  are  larger,  and  appa¬ 
rently  more  numerous. 

[The  deposition  of  lymph  or  pus  in  the  interstices  of  the  lamellated  tissue 
of  the  cornea,  resulting  from  inflammation,  produces  a  haziness  of  this  tissue, 
followed  by  a  mottled  opacity,  as  the  deposit  becomes  greater  in  certain  situa¬ 
tions.  “If,”  says  Mr.  Bowman,  who  has  well  described  the  progress  of  this 
pathological  change,  “  the  inflammation  be  of  an  acute  kind,  and  the  effusion 
rapid,  so  as  to  gorge  and  distend  and  press  upon  the  lamellae  too  much  before 
their  supply  of  blood  can  be  suitably  augmented  by  newly-organized  vessels,  and 
especially  if  the  system  be  at  the  same  time  in  an  enfeebled  state  from  defective 
nourishment  or  the  scrofulous  diathesis — the  lamellae  become  irregularly  sepa¬ 
rated  from  one  another,  their  tissue  is  broken  up  and  Al^Hpyed,  and  a  slough 
results  which  is  usually  of  a  flattish  form,  often  engagiflSph  considerable  area  of 
the  cornea,  but  not  its  entire  thickness,  i.  e.  following^Wpnrection  of  the  lamellae; 
or  a  simple  abscess  may  form,  which  may  discharij^kself  either  backwards  into 
the  aqueous  chambers,  or  on  the  external  surfataxJ  the  cornea.  In  either  case  it 
very  commonly  happens  that  the  remainingJ0^ of  the  thickness  of  the  cornea 
gives  way,  making  a  complete  perforatioiQT\migh  which  the  aqueous  humour 
escapes,  and  the  iris  prolapses.  The  ifcury  done  to  the  eye  by  such  extensive 
disease  is  severe  and  permanent;  a  I0*bn  of  the  cornea  has  its  place  supplied 
by  new  matter,  which  becomes  developed  into  an  opaque  tissue  very  different  in 
constitution  and  elementary  arrangement  from  that  which  has  been  removed, 
and  the  pupil  is  more  or  les*s  dgwted  or  dragged  away  from  the  axis  of  vision. 

“  If,  however,  the  inflanN^Jion  of  the  lamellated  tissue  be  less  acute,  and  less 
disposed  to  run  rapidly  iQfiestructive  results,  the  lymph  which  is  poured  out 
collects  in  small  portifij^  among  the  lamellae,  giving  an  irregularly  mottled 
aspect  to  the  corne£jpecause  some  parts  retain  more  of  their  transparency  than 
the  rest,  thougli/alknre  dim ;  and  vessels  are  gradually  formed  in  the  corneal 
tissue,  entei^qg\frat  various  depths  from  the  neighbouring  sclerotica.  When 
this  occur^^^  sclerotica  itself,  for  a  short  distance  from  the  cornea,  appears  of 
a  dull  rea^Wmg  to  the  augmented  quantity  of  blood  passing  through  its  ves¬ 
sels  to^mpply  this  new  demand.  If  the  disposition  to  the  formation  of  lymph 
in  tl!^)o5n  eal  tissue  continues,  the  enlargement  of  its  vascular  supply  tends  to 
ap&Jerate  the  subsequent  changes,  the  whole  tissue  gets  interfused  with  opaque 
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matter  and  additional  vessels,  and  the  original  lamellated  structure  becomes 
thickened,  softened,  and  obscured. 

“  After  so  delicate  and  important  a  part  has  been  apparently  spoiled  by  a 
serious  disease,  it  is  not  a  little  interesting  to  notice  how  completely  and  how 
speedily,  in  many  instances,  its  perfect  transparency  may  be  restored  by  timely 
and  judicious  treatment.  For  in  such  cases  you  will  observe  that  the  original 
tissue  of  the  cornea  is  not  in  any  measure  destroyed,  or  its  arrangement  perma¬ 
nently  altered,  unless  the  duration  of  the  morbid  state  have  been  considerable, 
and  time  have  been  thus  afforded  for  the  organization  of  permanent  forms  of 
unnatural  tissue  in  its  interstices. 

“  Moreover,  when  once  the  inflammatory  action  and  the  inclination  to  the  form¬ 
ation  of  morbid  products  have  been  subdued,  the  bloodvessels  which  pervade 
the  deteriorated  structure  begin  to  assist  largely  in  its  restoration,  by  expediting 
the  absorption  and  removal  of  the  newly-deposited  lymph;  and  in  proportion 
as  this  clearance  is  effected  the  vessels  themselves  diminish  in  size,  and  finally 
disappear.  The  speed  and  completeness  with  which  the  cornea  resumes  its 
previous  state  will  depend  much  on  the  promptness  with  which  the  treatment  is 
undertaken,  and  the  energy  of  the  nutritive  function  in  the  part  and  in  the 
whole  body.  In  scrofulous  subjects,  who  are  especially  prone  to  this  affection, 
it  is  notorious  that  there  exists  in  the  constitution  a  grave  and  deep-seated  de¬ 
fect,  which  manifests  itself  chiefly  in  imperfect  or  perverted  nutrition ;  and 
until  this  is  in  some  degree  corrected,  this  disease  can  hardly  be  checked,  or  its 
consequences  got  rid  of. 

“  The  cornea  evinces  its  near  alliance  with  the  integumental  tissues,  by  its  dis¬ 
position  to  the  formation  of  small  pimples,  or  phlyctenulae,  on  its  anterior  sur¬ 
face.  These,  too,  are  most  common  in  young  strumous  subjects;  they  are 
generally  situated  at  or  near  the  margin,  and  appear  on  the  conjunctiva  at  the 
same  time.  They  are  slow  in  their  progress,  and  ere  they  have  reached  their 
full  size  are  generally  provided  with  a  leash  of  conjunctival  vessels,  which  give 
a  characteristic  appearance  to  the  eye.  They  are  formed  on  the  front  of  the 
cornea,  and,  I  should  suppose,  immediately  under  the  anteriaisaastic  lamina, 
and  the  vessels  they  acquire  also,  of  course,  lie  under  that^taima,  and  come 
from  the  sub-conjunctival  tissue.  .  r&.  . 

These  pimples  may  contain  a  minute  quantity  of  lytf®^  which  may  become 
organized  into  a  raised  vascular  tubercle,  or  they  inaV3!tfVance  into  the  pustular 
stage,  and  form  ulcers  by  opening  on  the  surface^A^^r  a  destruction  of  the  an¬ 
terior  elastic  lamina  and  the  conjunctival  e^Mum.  An  opacity  remains 
after  they  are  healed,  which  is  usually  prqpoxipftate  to  the  previous  depth  of 
the  ulcer ;  but  it  is  gradually  lessened  with^fce  growth  of  the  little  patient,  and 
often  altogether  disappears.  OccasionallJJkich  an  ulcer  will  heal  with  a  de¬ 
pressed  but  nearly  transparent  surfacefitfeaving  a  mark  only  apparent  to  others 
in  certain  positions  of  the  eye,  wheQ&e  light  is  reflected  from  the  part ;  but 
for  the  same  reason  painfully  qkd0fs4o  the  patient  himself  (if  it  happen  to  be 
situated  near  the  pupil)  by  tke^Qfctortion  of  objects  which  it  occasions.”] 

Inflammation  of  the  corC^may  be  either  acute  or  chronic ;  but  its  course  and 
character  are  most  fre^Jaently  of  the  latter  description;  at  least  it  produces 
interstitial  depositimi^ra  opacity,  or  ulceration,  much  more  frequently  than 
the  more  serio^sy^wAts  of  suppuration  and  mortification.  In  general,  the 
appearances  c^Mnce  gradually  and  proceed  slowly.  The  vessels  of  so  dense 
a  texture  do^lvbasily  become  enlarged ;  considerable  excitement  is  necessary 
to  produc^lhis  effect ;  hence  the  uneasiness  is  greater  than  the  mere  degree  of 
visible^jrfTV?|e  would  lead  us  to  expect.  For  the  same  reason  recovery  is  tedious. 
l  affection  of  the  cornea  may  be  primary  or  idiopathic ;  the  inflammation, 
"by  causes  acting  directly  on  the  part,  beginning  in  the  cornea,  and 
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extending  more  or  less  seriously,  according  to  its  degree,  to  the  neighbouring 


and  connected  parts ;  viz.,  the  sclerotica,  conjunctiva,  and  surface  of  the  anterior 
chamber;  or,  the  disorder  may  commence  in  the  conjunctiva  and  sclerotica, 
more  particularly  in  the  former,  and  spread  to  the  cornea,  the  latter  suffering 
as  a  part  of  the  external  coverings  of  the  globe. 

I  have  already  shown  how  the  cornea  is  involved  in  external  inflammations 
of  the  eye,  particularly  in  the  purulent,  scrofulous,  and  various  ophthalmise, 
and  have  described,  in  the  chapters  devoted  to  those  subjects  (Chapters  VII., 
VIII.,  IX.,  and  X.),  the  phenomena  and  results  of  its  mortification,  suppuration, 
and  ulceration,  as  well  as  those  of  effusion  into  its  texture  and  consequent  opacity. 

Sloughing  of  the  cornea  may  occur  in  consequence  of  acute  inflammation  of 


the  conjunctiva.  In  this  shape,  I  have  seen  it  only  in  the  purulent  ophthalmia 


of  newly-born  infants  (see  p.  245),  and  in  gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia  (see  p.  296), 
or  it  may  be  seen  in  conjunction  writh  great  general  weakness,  and  reduced  local 
action,  as  in  some  cases  of  variolous  ophthalmia  (see  p.  326).  Mr.  Middle- 
more  says  that  old  persons  are  sometimes  affected  with  gangrene  of  the  cornea 
from  a  very  slight  degree  of  inflammation,  and  occasionally  without  any  previ¬ 
ous  inflammation  whatever.  The  loss  of  vitality  in  the  cornea,  under  such 
circumstances,  has  been  considered  analogous  to  the  mortification  of  the  toes  in 
old  persons. 

In  cases  of  this  description,  the  strength  must  be  supported  by  good  diet  with 
a  proper  allowance  of  beer,  wine,  or  both.  Mild  astringents,  such  as  solution 
of  alum,  sulphate  of  zinc,  nitrate  of  silver,  may  be  used  locally. 

[Gangrene  of  the  cornea  sometimes  results  from  defective  nutrition.  The 
impoverishment  of  the  blood  leads  to  the  destruction  of  the  corneal  tissue, 
which,  having  naturally  but  a  small  supply  of  that  essential  fluid,  its  vitality  is 
readily  destroyed  when  the  supply  is  withheld.  Mr.  Bowman  relates1  two 
cases  of  sloughing  of  both  cornea  from  this  cause  :  cc  On  the  8th  of  March,  a 
mother,  herself  reduced  in  strength,  and  looking  ill,  brought  her  infant,  thirteen 
months  old,  to  the  hospital,  on  account  of  her  eyes.  I  found  that  both  cornea 
were  in  a  state  of  slough,  flaccid,  of  a  pale  yellow,  like  m^cfcrated  leather;  that 
this  slough  comprised  the  whole  area,  except  a  very  narotw^elt  of  about  one- 
twentieth  of  an  inch  nearest  to  the  sclerotica,  from  wrijlch  latter  a  few  minute 
vessels  were  shooting  towards  the  line  of  separatiofiPwnich  was  already  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  established  between  the  dead  and  livingSsarts.  The  conjunctiva  ex¬ 
hibited  very  little  vascularity,  and  had  evident^^et  been  suffering  from  inflam¬ 
mation.  The  infant  was  pallid  and  puny,  Jw&Gt  pinched  anxious  countenance. 
I  found  that  the  mother  had  been  suckUn&jjje  child  till  seven  weeks  from  the 
time  I  speak  of,  being  herself  ill  and  Veak,  and  very  insufficiently  nourished ; 
that,  on  going  into  the  workhouse,  ^Jgy  had  been  parted,  and  that  she  first 
noticed  the  eyes  to  look  ‘  weak/  ttete  weeks  since.  The  bowels  had  been  con¬ 
stantly  purged  for  eight  days,  a^&ie  had  been  taking  rhubarb  and  magnesia. 
The  compound  powder  of  qhd^wixh  opium,  was  given  every  four  hours,  with 
the  liq.  cinch,  of  Battle^ytnd  beef-tea,  with  small  quantities  of  brandy. 
Three  days  afterwards/T  found  more  vascularity  at  the  margin  of  the  cornea, 
and  over  the  white  of  me^eye,  but  with  hardly  any  secretion.  The  bowels  had 
been  less  relaxed}  the  stools  were  still  green  and  loose.  She  had  taken 
some  wine  and  fcSjk,  hut  would  not  touch  the  beef  tea.  She  was  evidently 
weaker,  and»nj(&$red  constantly.  Two  days  afterwards  she  died.” 

Similai^^^^have  been  related  as  occurring  from  actual  starvation,  and  the 
same  condrHbn  was  produced  in  those  animals  which  Magendie  confined  to  a  diet 
of  sug^and  water,  or  other  non-azotized  food,  and  in  which  one  of  the  more 
constant  evidences  of  deficient  nutrition  was  the  sloughing  of  the  cornea.] 


Lectures,  &c.  p.  26. 
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Suppuration  of  the  cornea  has  been  already  spoken  of  at  pages  180,  264, 297, 
and  328;  and  some  farther  remarks  on  the  subject  will  be  found  in  a  future 
part  of  this  chapter. 

The  vessels  of  the  cornea  may  become  enlarged,  so  as  to  admit  red  blood, 
under  the  influence  of  direct  excitement  in  external  inflammation.  This  is 
most  frequently  seen  in  young  subjects.  The  vessels  are  so  minute,  that  close 
observation,  or  the  use  of  a  glass,  is  sometimes  necessary  to  show  that  the  red  ap¬ 
pearance  is  vascular.  They  are  closely  arranged,  and  form,  on  the  margin  of  the 
cornea,  a  band,  which  gradually  becomes  broader.  These  vessels  are  obviously 
derived  from  those  of  the  conjunctiva.  Whether  they  are  derived  from  vessels 
belonging  to  the  surface  of  the  membrane,  or  from  those  situated  between  the 
conjunctiva  and  the  sclerotica,  are  questions  which  we  cannot  as  yet  satisfactorily 
answer.  In  a  child,  eight  years  of  age,  labouring  under  an  attack  of  external 
ophthalmia,  this  state  of  the  cornea  was  strongly  marked.  By  two  applications 
of  leeches,  and  other  antiphlogistic  measures,  the  eye  became  well  in  a  week. 
The  distended  vessels  contracted,  and  the  portion  of  cornea,  which  had  been 
reddened,  was  again  quite  transparent. 

When  the  inflammation  begins  in  the  cornea,  the  case  is  properly  termed  in¬ 
flammation  of  that  membrane  ( corneitis ,  ceratitis ,  or  keratitis'). 

Acute  Corneitis  with  Suppuration. — I  suspect  that  the  variolous  ophthalmia, 
in  its  secondary  form,  commences  with  affection  of  the  cornea,  that  is,  with  the 
development  of  an  inflammation  analogous  to  the  variolous  pustule  of  the  skin : 
the  inflammation,  which  is  of  acute  character,  soon  extends  to  the  sclerotica,  so 
that,  when  our  attention  is  drawn  to  the  case,  it  appears  as  an  inflammation  of 
the  external  tunics  generally.  (See  p.  328.) 

In  the  Third  Chapter,  on  Wounds  of  the  Eye ,  at  page  180, 1  have  spoken  of 
inflammation  of  the  cornea  as  the  consequence  of  mechanical  injury,  and  have 
described  both  the  milder  form  of  the  affection,  and  the  more  serious  degree, 
which  proceeds  to  suppuration  and  hypopyon. 

When  active  inflammation  of  the  cornea  causes  suppuration,  the  sclerotica  and 
conjunctiva  participate  in  the  local  excitement,  the  latter  often  passing  into  the 
state  of  chemosis.  The  cornea  becomes  dull,  then  grayish ;  it  turn&Vhite,  cloudy, 
and  then  yellow,  as  if  pus  were  deposited  in  its  texture.  InX&$t^Vwe  ma$T  say 
that  the  cornea  has  suppurated;  the  only  objection  to  suchJ0g expression  being 
that  the  matter  thus  deposited,  though  yellow  like  pu^p^not  fluid,  but  of  a 
thick  consistence,  viscid,  and  apparently  infiltrated,  in/cfik  corneal  texture.1  If 
we  puncture  the  part,  matter  does  not  escape ;  it  (haSjJTot  make  its  way  to  the 
surface,  point,  and  discharge,  like  the  contents/OVra  abscess ;  but  the  cornea 
ulcerates ;  the  newly  deposited  yellow  substemV^j!  exposed,  and  gradually  re¬ 
moved  by  ulceration.  A  similar  process  se^Si^  to  occur  internally,  at  least  an 
effusion  takes  place  into  the  anterior  chamWr,  and  a  yellowish  substance  falls 
down  to  the  bottom  of  it,  producing  tk^gohenomenon  of  hypopyon.  We  can 
sometimes  distinguish  the  ragged  opfcWg,  by  which  the  yellow  substance  has 
escaped,  and  we  even  see  small  snreds  hanging  from  it.  Corneal  suppura¬ 

tion  is  discharged  into  the  anteS^chamber  more  frequently  than  externally. 

The  cornea  sometimes  bi/geptvhere  suppuration  has  taken  place;  but  more 
frequently  its  figure  is  unaided.  The  matter  formed  in  the  cornea  may  be 
more  fluid  and  constitiri^Spsmall  abscess. 

t  When  the  cornea  stfjmhrates  generally,  ulceration  may  extend  into  the  ante¬ 
rior  chamber  at  one  place,  the  aqueous  humour  escapes,  the  iris  comes 

in  contact  witl^fe^mflamed  and  ulcerated  cornea,  and  is  often  protruded  at  one 
or  more  points.%When  the  inflammation  subsides,  the  cornea  is  opaque,  the 
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iris  adherent  to  it,  and  the  anterior  chamber  abolished;  in  short,  the  eye,  so  far 
as  the  purposes  of  vision  are  concerned,  is  lost.  Sometimes  matter  is  only  de¬ 
posited  in  one  point  of  the  cornea ;  there  is  a  yellowish  appearance  at  this  spot, 
and  a  general  nebulous  whiteness  pervades  the  rest  of  the  structure.  In  this 
case,  if  the  ulcerative  process  has  taken  place,  its  farther  progress  may  be 
checked,  and  the  ulcer  may  heal;  or,  by  active  treatment,  ulceration  may  be 
altogether  prevented :  the  matter  will  be  absorbed,  the  cornea  nearly  regain  its 
natural  appearance,  and  vision  be  restored  entirely,  or  with  little  defect. 

It  has  been  commonly  represented  that  when  the  cornea  suppurates,  the 
effused  matter  insinuates  itself  between  the' laminae,  finds  its  way  to  the  bottom, 
and,  accumulating  at  the  lower  edge,  produces  there  an  appearance  which  has 
been  called  onyx ,  or  unguis ,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  mark  at  the  root  of  the 
nails.  I  believe  that  the  cornea  is  too  dense  to  admit  of  this  mechanical  sink¬ 
ing  of  the  matter,  and  cannot  say  that  I  ever  saw  onyx  in  this  sense.  I  believe 
that,  the  matter  remains  in  any  part  of  the  cornea  in  which  it  may  have  been 
deposited. 

The  appearance  similar  to  the  white  mark  at  the  root  of  the  nail  takes  place 
where  matter  is  effused  into  the  anterior  chamber,  that  is,  in  hypopyon ,  rather, 
than  in  suppuration  of  the  cornea  or  onyx.1 

As  the  suppuration  of  the  cornea  frequently  makes  its  way  into  the  anterior 
chamber,  onyx  and  hypopyon  will  be  seen  together  in  many  instances.  In  other 
cases  they  occur  separately ;  the  corneal  suppuration  may  break  externally,  or 
the  effused  matter  may  be  absorbed  under  proper  treatment,  so  that  hypopyon 
does  not  take  place.  Again,  hypopyon  occurs  in  inflammatory  affections  of  the 
eye,  not  involving  the  corneal  substance.  (See  the  chapter  on  Inflammation  of 
the  Aqueous  Membrane.)  The  two  cases  might  be  confounded  on  superficial  in¬ 
spection  ;  it  is  important  to  distinguish  them,  since  the  violence  of  the  malady, 
and  the  danger  to  the  organ,  are  much  greater  in  suppuration  of  the  cornea  than 
in  hypopyon,  and  a  more  active  treatment  is  required  in  the  former  case.  In 
onyx,  the  inflammation  of  the  sclerotica  and  conjunctiva  is  of  the  most  acute 
character,  proceeding  commonly  to  chemosis,  which  is  firm  from  the  effusion  of 
fibrine.  The  other  local  symptoms  and  the  constitutional  disturbance  correspond. 
The  general  inflammatory  affection  is  much  milder,  andKqpfc\  inconsiderable  in 
hypopyon.  In  the  latter,  the  yellow  appearance  is  of 
to  the  bottom  of  the  anterior  chamber,  while  in  on 

the  outline  indefinite,  and  the  appearance  may  bO^found  in  any  part  of  the 
cornea.  In  hypopyon,  the  cornea  generally  $^©be  little  altered,  or  merely 
exhibit  a  dulness  or  slight  grayish  cloud  ;th/y&tter,  on  careful  examination, 
will  be  seen  behind  it.  In  onyx,  a  more  forjeSs  dense  whiteness  surrounds  the 
yellow  effusion,  often  occupying  the  entke  rornea,  while  the  suppuration  comes 
to  its  very  surface,  so  that  we  cannot  riftjcbrn  a  nearly  healthy  cornea  covering 
the  matter.  The  level  of  the  matt^-  is  changed  when  the  position  of  the  eye 
is  altered  in  hypopyon;  no  sueh^iXnge  is  seen  in  onyx. 

Suppuration  produces  ultimtfwQ/anges  in  the  cornea  and  iris,  which  are  often 
destructive,  almost  always  nwJror  less  injurious  to  vision.  These  are,  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  corneal  subsiiu©  Dy  ulceration ;  adhesion  of  the  iris,  and  extension 
of  the  weakened  and  adVgi/ng  structures  into  the  opaque  swelling  of  staphyloma; 
abolition  of  the  antejjju’  chamber,  and  flattening  of  the  front  of  the  eye;  opacity 
of  the  cornea  in  jwNimis  degree  and  extent*  with  or  without  adhesion  of  the 

♦  Ov 

1  As  these  ^J^are  often  employed  incorrectly,  I  subjoin  the  explanation  of  them  from 
Lexicon  J/<?d^^of  Blanc ard,  edited  by  Kuhn. 

Onyx ;  afosckssus  inter  lamellas  corneoe. 

ILjvgpfo\;  puris  sub  tunica  cornea  in  cameris  oculi  collectio. 

Blan^rd  defines  hypopyon,  a  word  employed  by  Galen,  “  Sugillatio,  sive  sanguinis 
effpio  sub  palpebris  et  adnata  oculi,  aut  sub  palpebra  inferiore.” 


;e  form,  and  confined 
e  figure  is  irregular, 
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iris  ( synechiti  anterior ),  or  prolapsus  iridis,  and  consequent  displacement  or 
contraction  of  the  pupil.  The  corneal  opacity,  the  adhesion  of  the  iris,  and 
the  changes  in  the  iris  and  pupil,  may  be  variously  combined  ;  they  may  be  so 
related  to  each  other  as  to  intercept-  the  passage  of  light,  to  impair  vision,  or  to 
leave  it  uninjured.  In  the  most  favourable  termination  of  the  disorder,  some 
opacity  of  the  cornea  will  remain. 

The  indications  of  treatment  are,  to  arrest  the  local  disturbance,  or  diminish 
its  violence ;  to  prevent  effusion,  and  to  promote  absorption  of  what  has  been 
already  poured  out.  Free  depletion  and  other  antiphlogistic  measures  are 
required  in  the  outset ;  these  means  are  to  be  followed  by  the  use  of  mercury. 

Regarding  the  suppuration  of  the  cornea  in  the  light  of  a  common  abscess, 
some  have  advised  puncture  to  let  out  its  contents.  As  the  effused  matter  is 
thick  and  viscid,  and  usually  infiltrated,  it  does  not  escape  on  puncture,  so  that 
the  proceeding  fails  so  far  as  the  object  of  discharging  the  contents  of  the  cor¬ 
neal  abscess  is  concerned.  I  have  not  seen  any  advantage  from  such  punctures. 
Mr.  Middle  more  states  that  he  has  been  compelled  to  puncture  on  many 
occasions  in  order  to  relieve  pain,  but  without  any  expectation  of  saving  the 
cornea.  He  adds  that  he  has  seen  many  bad  cases  recovered  by  the  use  of 
mercury;  but  that  the  same  fortunate  result  has  not  been  obtained  in  similar 
cases,  where  the  incision  alone  has  been  made.1  Mr.  Tyrrell  says  :  “  When 
the  abscess  is  extensive,  and  the  pain  severe,  with  a  distressing  sensation  of 
tension,  I  consider  it  proper  to  puncture  the  cornea,  more  with  a  view  to  relieve 
the  suffering  than  to  hasten  the  cure ;  for  the  matter  is  rarely  so  fluid  as  to 
escape  by  a  small  aperture,  but  the  larger  part  appears  to  be  removed  by  absorb¬ 
ents.”3  Mr.  Mackenzie3  observes  that  it  is  a  rule  generally  agreed  on  not  to 
meddle  with  small  effusions ;  that  he  has  frequently  punctured  larger  ones  with 
the  lancet,  and  staphyloma  has  always  resulted,  while  the  eye  has  sometimes 
recovered  almost  perfectly,  where  he  had  left  large  collections  untouched.  He 
states  afterwards  that  large  abscesses  must  be  punctured  in  order  to  relieve  the 
pain,  but  that  the  puncture  must  be  repeated  several  times.  If  the  suppuration 
be  extensive,  and  the  pain  very  great,  puncture  of  the  suppurated  portion  may 
he  tried;  the  eye  will  probably  be  irreparably  injured  by  the  Progress  of  the 
malady.  The  evacuation  of  the  aqueous  humour  would  pi^fljaofy  afford  more 
effectual  relief.  -y\  - 

By  the  inflammation,  which  produces  suppuration  of  cornea,  its  texture 
is  softened;  thus  it  is  found  flabby,  and  does  not  the  knife  when  an 

attempt  is  made  to  puncture  it  after  ulceration  hasHjWeu  place  externally,  or 
after  the  escape  of  the  matter  into  the  anteriom^Qiber. 

If  suppuration  of  the  cornea  should  assumtt^e  chronic  form,  and  occur  in 
an  unhealthy  or  enfeebled  constitution,  a  diluent  course  of  treatment  must  be 
pursued.  Direct  depletion  must  be  avoid^h  altogether,  or  employed  sparingly 
and  cautiously;  local  bleeding  will  sufficrt^  Mild  counter-irritation  will  be  useful. 
We  must  endeavour  to  restore  and  rq^ljfefin  general  strength  by  suitable  regi¬ 
men  and  tonic  medicines,  with  whi^^^e  milder  mercurials  may  be  combined. 

Inflammation  of  the  cornea,  £^cially  when  spontaneous,  causes  in  the  great 
majority  of  instances  enlaraenfeit  of  the  vessels,  so  that  they  carry  red  blood, 
and  interstitial  deposition,  r^lering  the  membrane  opaque.  On  the  first  view 
the  inflammation  might  ©^considered  chronic,  but  the  local  and  general  symp¬ 
toms  mark  an  acute  afi^Aon ;  and  its  particular  characters,  the  enlargement  and 
distension  of  ves§el£^md  the  opaque  change  in  the  part,  arise  from  its  peculiar 
structure. 

The  complam^^egins  with  dulness  of  vision,  the  cornea  being  at  the  same 

2  Practical  Work ,  vol.  i.  p.  236. 


1  Vol.  i>^j\  362,  463. 

3  Pr4h^icaFTreatUe,  pp.  539,  540. 
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time  hazy.  It  loses  its  transparency,  and  exhibits  a  general  cloudiness,  with 
increasing  imperfection  of  sight,  objects  appearing  as  if  seen  through  a  cloud 
or  mist.  This  nebulous  condition  of  the  cornea,  as  it  is  frequently  called,  may 
be  general  or  partial ;  in  the  latter  case  it  is  continued  insensibly  into  the  healthy 
structure.  The  cornea  may  be  generally  of  a  dull  gray  colour,  or  like  ground 
glass ;  it  may  exhibit  the  various  degrees  of  change  from  haziness  to  nebula,  or 
to  opacity  so  dense  as  to  conceal  the  iris  and  pupil,  or  to  render  them  quite 
invisible.  The  opacity,  which  begins  at  the  circumference,  and  gradually 
extends,  is  generally  unequal,  so  as  to  give  a  cloudy  or  smoky  appearance, 
clearer  portions  being  interspersed  among  the  more  opaque  parts,  and  vision 
being  more  perfect  than  the  general  appearance  of  the  cornea  would  have  led  us 
to  expect.  The  opaque  spots  are  sometimes  of  a  yellowish  colour,  as  if  some¬ 
thing  like  matter  had  been  deposited ;  perhaps 
there  is  a  kind  of  suppuration  in  such  cases. 
The  surf&ce  of  the  cornea  loses  its  polish,  as¬ 
suming  a  finely  granulated  appearance,  as  if  it 
were  covered  with  fine  sand,  or  minute  drops  of 
dew.  This  change,  which  commences  in  the 
onset  of  the  affection,  with  cloudiness  or  misti¬ 
ness  of% vision,  gives  the  eye  a  very  dull  appear¬ 
ance,  even  before  there  is  much  general  opacity. 
Is  this  irregularity  of  surface  caused  by  minute 
vesicles  of  the  corneal  conjunctiva,  by  expan¬ 
sion  of  its  texture,  or  by  effusion  under  it  ? 

While  these  changes  are  proceeding,  we  shall 
usually  observe  an  alteration  in  the  external 
vessels  of  the  eye.  A  few  distended  trunks 
may  be  seen  in  the  conjunctiva,  running  towards  the  margin  of  the  cornea;  but 
we  find  more  constantly  distension  of  the  deeper  trunks  lying  on  the  sclerotica. 
Their  small  and  straight  branches  run  forwards  and  are  continued  into  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  cornea.  When  the  opacity  is  partial  or  unequal,  this  distinction 
of  the  deeper  vessels  is  observed  where  the  change  has  to  the  greatest 

extent.  As  the  affection  proceeds,  the  opacity  becomes  nyjjfccJnsiderable  while 
the  apparent  number  and  the  distension  of  the  vessels  <0i  m creased.  The  cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  membrane  assumes  a  brownish-r^Qfeit,  and  appears  on  first 
view  to  be  discoloured  throughout  its  texture.  Gffoser  examination  shows  this 
apparent  discoloration,  which  represents  a  band^romd  the  cornea,  seldom  com- 


Corneitis.  (From  Miller.) 


te  vessels.  The  edge  of  the 
sometimes  not;  it  may  be 


plete,  to  arise  from  a  countless  multitude 
discoloured  part  is  sometimes  regularly  \ 

broader  at  one  part  than  at  another.  ItJ&iometimes  slightly  elevated.  It  may 
be  partial,  and,  as  it  follows  the  edge  the  cornea,  it  has  a  crescent  shape. 
The  bloodvessels  ramifying  in  the ic^raea  are  obviously  derived  from  the  trunks 
lying  on  the  sclerotica.  The  dulQyownish-red  color  of  the  vessels  shows  that 
they  are  not  superficial.  Ttae^njrinctiva  often  retains  its  natural  paleness, 
while  the  vessels  under  it  ^ra^turgid  and  the  whole  sclerotica  is  covered  by  a 
plexus  of  distended  rai/Th^wons,  which  form  a  pink  zone  round  the  cornea. 
There  is  a  singular  content  in  these  cases,  between  the  brownish-red  circum¬ 
ference  and  the  opj*qC|yinterior  of  the  cornea. 

In  the  more  actfffcNases,  the  conjunctival  vessels  are  distended ;  not,  however, 
so  as  to  conceaNffivcnanges  which  have  occurred  in  the  more  deep-seated  plexus; 
and  the  s(fffe^oca  generally  has  a  rose  or  pink  tint.  A  slight  cloudiness  of 
cornea  m^M^  produced  and  continue  without  visible  increase  of  vascularity. 

Consifikiable  pain  and  sense  of  tightness  in  the  eye,  and  pain  in  the  brow  or 
fordhe&y  often  accompany  the  affection,  especially  in  its  early  stage,  in  which 
wemWl  white  tongue,  headache,  and  general  feverishness.  There  is  increased 
O* 
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sensibility  to  light,  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  changes  in  the  cornea 
must  diminish  the  quantity  admitted  into  the  eye ;  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
the  sclerotica  is  involved  in  the  inflammation,  and  that  intolerance  of  light 
usually  occurs  when  that  membrane  suffers.  These  symptoms  are  attended  with 
lachrymation,  especially  on  exposure  to  light. 

The  inflammation  may  proceed  with  some  rapidity,  and  be  attended  with 
feverishness.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  often  of  long  duration,  continuing  for 
many  months,  and  it  does  not  proceed  to  suppuration.  Often,' after  going 
through  an  acute  stage,  with  pain  and  feverishness,  it  assumes  a  more  indolent 
character  and  is  protracted  indefinitely ;  the  disease  lasts,  but  the  patient  does 


not  suffer. 

Corneitis  may  be  brought  on  by  external  agencies,  by  cold,  damp,  or  atmo¬ 
spherical  vicissitudes.  More  commonly  it  owes  its  origin  to  internal  causes,  seem¬ 
ing  to  come  on  spontaneously.  It  is  most  frequent  in  the  young,  and  seldom 
seen  after  the  middle  period  of  life.  It  occurs  in  those  of  unhealthy  constitu¬ 
tions,  especially  the  strumous;  or  where  the  general  powers  have  been  con¬ 
siderably  reduced. 

The  iris  is  generally  involved,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  corneitis ;  it 
may  suffer  considerably  if  the  inflammation  be  active,  and  allowed  to  proceed 
unchecked.  Hence  arise  contraction  of  the  pupil,  effusion  of  lymph,  and  con¬ 
sequent  permanent  adhesion  of  its  margin  to  the  crystalline  capsule,  and  dis¬ 
coloration  of  the  iris. 

Prognosis. — Under  proper  treatment,  the  interstitial  effusion  of  the  cornea 
is  removed,  the  membrane  regains  its  transparency,  and  vision  is  completely 
restored.  The  iris,  however,  sometimes  exhibits,  after  such  recovery,  a  darker 
tint,  with  a  little  loss  of  brilliance;  and  thus  the  eye  has  a  somewhat  dull 
appearance.  Under  less  favourable  circumstances,  the  cornea  loses  its  trans¬ 
parency,  and  becomes  changed  in  various  degrees  from  leucoma  to  slight  nebula. 
The  iris  is  dull  and  dark-coloured,  the  pupil  adherent,  and  there  may  be  opacity 
in  the  opening.1 

Treatment. — When  acute,  corneitis  requires  pretty  active  antiphlogistic  mea¬ 
sures.  If  stimulants  and  astringents  are  employed,  as  they  sefc^times  have 
been,  on  account  of  the  opacity,  without  proper  consicleration^^thre  other  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  symptoms  are  aggravated,  and  the  recoveryi^2fndered  difficult. 
The  local  abstraction  of  blood  by  cupping  on  the  templ^vand  by  leeches,  or 
other  antiphlogistic  means  are  necessary.  The  loss^pQibod  may  be  repeated 
from  time  to  time  if  the  symptoms  should  require^^Sosequently,  the  use  of 
mercury,  perhaps  carried  to  the  length  of  sligh/l^OTpcting  the  mouth,  is  the 
most  efficacious  means  of  checking  the  inflaimm&ion,  and  restoring  the  trans¬ 
parency  of  the  part.  The  occasional  use  of^eches  might  be  combined  with 
this  plan.  Counter-irritation  by  blistering  Sr  by  the  emetic  tartar  ointment 
will  be  a  useful  auxiliary  measure. 

As  the  complaint  is  formed  and  mJemls  slowly,  the  influence  of  treatment 
is  gradual,  and  steady  perseverafolCJs  necessary  to  insure  success.  When 
the  treatment  takes  effect,  and  e^mhially  when  the  mercury  acts  decidedly,  the 
vessels  of  the  cornea  contracQfmn  the  newly-deposited  matter  is  absorbed,  the 
cornea  regaining  its  transparency,  even  where  it  had  become  generally  and 
rather  densely  opaque.  clears  first  in  the  circumference,  the  favourable 
change  gradually  adra(gi)n7  towards  the  centre. 

If  the  iris  shotf^lGtarticipate  in  the  affection,  there  is  an  additional  reason 
for  the  use  of  i*™$try.  When  the  constitution  is  naturally  delicate,  as  it 
commonly  is  ha  tkose  affected  with  corneitis,  or  where  its  powers  have  been 


1  Amimn  Tfc^lrebresented,  in  numerous  figures,  the  principal  appearances  and  effects  of 
corneiti^Q^'/^^c/ig  Darstellungen,  pt.  1,  tab.  3. 
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reduced  by  disease  and  treatment,  all  measures  of  depressing  influence  must  be 
avoided  as  much  as  possible.  Even  leeches  to  the  eye  would  not  be  admissible, 
unless  strongly  required  by  the  local  symptoms.  Mercury  must  be  cautiously 
employed  in  small  doses,  and  combined  with  tonic  and  strengthening  medicines, 
such  as  bark  or  steel,  with  good  diet  atid  the  other  restorative  influences. 

Case. — A  young  woman,  of  pallid  countenance  and  delicate  frame,  about 
twenty  years  of  age,  came  to  the  London  Ophthalmic  Infirmary,  complaining  of 
loss  of  sight' in  the  right  eye.  There  was  considerable  general  opacity  of  the 
cornea,  which  had  destroyed  all  useful  vision,  redness  of  the  sclerotic  coat, 
uneasiness  on  exposure  to  light,  and  increased  lachrymation.  She  said  that  she 
had  been  ill  six  weeks;  that  she  had  been  under  the  care  of  a  surgeon  in  her 
neighbourhood,  and  that  by  his  direction  she  had  been  putting  drops  into  her 
eye,  which  made  it  very  sore  and  painful ;  however,  as  she  was  directed  to  do 
so,  she  persevered  in  using  them.  When  she  showed  me  the  prescription,  I 
found  that  these  drops  were  a  solution  of  the  oxymuriate  of  mercury.  In  this 
case  it  was  necessary  to  take  blood  by  cupping  repeatedly,  to  apply  leeches 
several  times,  to  use  mercury  freely,  to  put  an  issue  in  the  temple,  and  to  perse¬ 
vere  in  these  measures,  variously  combined  and  repeated,  for  a  long  time  before 
the  inflammatory  action  was  removed.  The  cornea  has  not  completely  regained 
its  transparency,  nor  was  the  sight  fully  restored  until  nearly  the  end  of  a  year, 
during  the  greater  part  of  which  time  she  was  using  mercury  more  or  less 
actively.  In  a  few  months  she  came  again  to  the  infirmary,  and  said  that  she 
had  the  same  complaint  coming  on  in  the  left  eye;  she  found  the  sight  dim,  and 
had  considerable  pain  in  the  head;  in  short,  the  same  symptoms  which  she  had 
before  complained  of  in  the  other  eye.  We  had  an  opportunity  of  treating  this 
eye  from  the  first.  We  took  blood  from  the  temple  by  cupping,  and  employed 
the  other  treatment  I  have  just  particularized,  and  in  six  or  eight  weeks  the 
complaint  was  completely  put  a  stop  to,  although  the  cornea  was  generally  nebu¬ 
lous  when  she  came.  The  difference  of  treatment  was  very  striking,  and  the 
results  were  equally  so. 

Partial  Inflammation  of  the  Cornea. — Most  frequently  Inflammation  affects 
the  entire  cornea,  especially  in  young  persons.  SometimsA  however,  about  or 
after  the  time  of  puberty,  the  affection  commences  in^gi  spot;  other  points 
become  affected  in  succession,  and  thus  disease  may^($fclually  extend  over  the 
whole.  Pain  has  been  felt  in  the  eye ;  partial  ddmefcs  is  found  at  one  point 
near  the  edge  of  the  cornea;  a  little  redness  i&(?ejn  on  the  external  surface  of 
the  eye,  corresponding  to  the  nebula  cornesevv&i  close  inspection,  this  redness 
proves  to  be  seated  in  the  sclerotica,  and  /E?vS^rijunctiva  is  unaltered ;  enlarged 
vessels  are  seen  on  the  sclerotica,  and  «ye>&fld  minute  ramifications  extending 
from  them  on  the  cornea.  Another  wjpii  of  nebula  occurs,  and  ultimately  the 
whole  cornea,  or  the  greater  part  of  r^s  affected. 

Case. — A  young  lady,  about  aMjfeen,  of  florid  complexion  and  full  habit,  had 
an  attack  of  external  inflam  ma&min  the  left  eye,  from  which  she  had  recovered 
under  active  treatment.  &tafc£fcgan  to  complain  of  the  right  eye ;  some  of  the 
sclerotic  vessels  were  enkClrecl,  and  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  cornea, 
near  its  margin,  was  r/biytms.  Active  antiphlogistic  treatment  did  not  prevent 
the  progress  of  the  himtmmation,  and  its  extension  into  general  inflammation  of 
the  cornea,  for  whiMpa  long-continued  course  of  treatment,  by  purgatives,  mer¬ 
cury,  and  issue(0s  required. 

In  a  youritfGtay,  of  rather  pale  and  languid  appearance,  the  same  progress 
was  obstA^V  He  had  an  attack  of  external  inflammation,  which  got  well, 
when  partial  corneitis  came  on,  and  gradually  extended  over  nearly  the  whole 
cor*m&.  Jt  was  accompanied  with  chronic  iritis,  and  partial  adhesion  of  the 
pxpiN*>0K  place.  Issue  in  the  temple,  and  mercury,  ultimately  removed  the 
ji^^tion,  but  not  till  after  a  long  time. 
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In  another  patient,  nearly  thirty  years  of  age,  of  light  complexion  and  pallid 
appearance,  partial  inflammation  of  the  cornea  showed  itself  first,  and  fresh  por¬ 
tions  of  nebula  appeared  successively,  till  the  affection  became  general.  But 
in  this,  and  in  the  last  case,  the  inflammation  was  in  roundish  patches,  the  in¬ 
tervening  portions  being  comparatively  transparent.  The  central  and  most 
opaque  part  of  these  patches  had  a  slight  yellowish  cast.  Here  too  the  iris  was 
involved.  The  same  treatment  was  successful. 

In  a  young  lady  of  delicate  habit,  about  twenty-four,  patches  of  opacity 
showed  themselves  in  the  lower  half  of  the  cornea.  They  were  small,  roundish, 
dense,  and  yellowish  in  the  centre,  and  shaded  off  at  the  circumference.  After 
antiphlogistic  treatment,  mercury  and  issue  were  employed.  Considerable  bene¬ 
fit  was  produced,  when  the  mouth  became  affected.  The  treatment  was  inter¬ 
rupted,  and  relapse  occurred;  it  was  resumed,  the  mouth  was  again  affected,  and 
the  influence  was  kept  up  for  some  weeks  without  much  benefit.  The  affection, 
indeed,  began  to  show  itself  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  cornea,  which  had  been 
previously  clear.  I  did  not  witness  the  termination  of  the  case. 

Local  applications  are  not  of  much  advantage.  In  the  inflammatory  period, 
and  when  intolerance  exists,  fomentations  are  most  comfortable  to  the  patient. 
Stimuli  and  astringents  are  hurtful  so  long  as  active  inflammation  exists.  When 
that  is  removed,  and  the  complaint  is  beginning  to  yield,  the  vinum  opii,  or  the 
four-grain  solution  of  lunar  caustic,  may  be  tried,  and  a  small  portion  of  the 
mild  red  precipitate  ointment  may  be  introduced  between  the  lids  at  night.1 


Strumous  Inflammation  of  the  Cornea 1  ( corneitis  scrofulosa  or  strumosd). — In¬ 
flammation  of  the  cornea  frequently  occurs  in  scrofulous  persons ;  its  local  cha¬ 
racters  and  its  real  nature  do  not  differ  essentially  from  the  description  already 
given;  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  a  peculiar  or  distinct  affection.  The 
entire  cornea  becomes  dull  and  hazy,  and  then  exhibits  a  more  or  less  deep 
nebulous  opacity,  the  surface  having  the  sanded  appearance  already  described. 
The  conjunctival  vessels  are  not  much  distended;  but  there  is  a  deep-seated 
pink  redness,  from  fulness  of  the  trunks  on  the  sclerotica,  the  minute  straight 
branches  of  which  form  a  zone  round  the  cornea ;  when  the  afife^ion  is  very 
active,  minute  twigs  of  the  conjunctival  vessels  join  the  zone,  v$^bh  Has  a  bright 
redness  round  the  cornea.  A  dull  reddish-brown  discolonD®l  1S  seen  ^ 
cornea,  at  its  circumference,  generally  partial.  This  deporf^on  an  aggregation 


ftanasily  distinguished, 
at  the  latter  are  owing 
Jea  is  an  opinion  expressed 


of  minute  vessels  filled  with  blood,  and  ramification^ 
proceeding  from  the  red  zone  to  such  discolorations.^ 
to  stagnation  of  blood  in  the  minute  vessels  of  tb 
by  Dr.  Froriep,  for  which  I  see  no  sufficient  ^rO 
Lackrymation  and  intolerance  of  light  arex&vmon  to  this  affection  with  ordi¬ 
nary  strumous  ophthalmia;  and  it  is  not  usually  attended  with  pain  in  the  eye  or 
head.  xO 

The  constitution  suffers ;  the  pulseQgmg  quick,  the  skin  hot  and  dry,  the 
tongue  white,  the  appetite  deficie^iX^fltlie  bowels  costive. 

The  opacity  of  the  cornea  vaijei?«i  degree.  The  pupil  can  be  seen  through 
it  more  or  less  clearly  in  so/ie  J^fses;  in  others  the  iris  and  pupil  are  entirely 
concealed.  V-/ 

Like  other  strumous  fi^MJJions,  this  is  obstinate,  yielding  difficultly  to  treat¬ 
ment,  and  liable  to  rela^§^ 

The  iris  probabJyviC»ers  with  the  cornea;  though  its  condition  is  concealed 
*on  in  the  latter  membrane. 


the  ins  probablv^G 
the  changes 


1  Remarks 
Sicrg. 

R.  Jenoe, 


sequei 


<g 


^trumous  Corneitis  and  Iritis,  by  Mr.  James  Guthrie,  Edinb.  Med.  and 
xxix.  p.  315.  The  Dissertatio  Medica  de  Corneitide  Scrofulosa  of  Dr. 
1.830,  contains  a  good  description  of  the  affection,  with  some  of  its  con- 
d  some  excellent  figures. 
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Formidable  as  this  affection  appears,  when  fully  developed,  it  yields  to  treatment 
and  the  normal  condition  of  the  inflamed  textures  is  restored.  It  may  however 
terminate  in  leucoma,  contracted  and  adherent  pupil,  which  may  be  closed  more 
or  less  completely  by  an  opaque  adventitious  membrane,  disorganization  of  the 
iris,  and  diminution  or  loss  of  sight.  Under  long  continuance  of  the  affection, 
which  must  no  doubt  be  attended  with  increased  secretion  of  the  aqueous  humour, 
the  anterior  chamber  is  enlarged,  and  the  cornea  may  be  even  altered  in  figure.1 

Treatment. — Abstraction  of  blood  is  generally  inadmissible,  as  in  strumous 
inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva.  The  alimentary  canal  should  be  cleared  ;  and 
the  sulphate  of  quinia  may  then  be  administered  with  great  advantage.  Mer¬ 
cury  may  be  combined  with  this  remedy,  if  the  opacity  of  the  cornea  does  not 
give  way.  The  moistened  extract  of  belladonna  may  be  smeared  on  the  brow, 
to  prevent  contraction  of  the  pupil,  and  lessen  the  irritability  of  the  eye.  Tepid 
fomentations  are  the  most  agreeable  local  application ;  a  little  laudanum  may 
be  added  to  the  liquid.  Mild  counter-irritation  may  be  employed,  if  the  disease 
does  not  yield  to  the  means  already  specified.  Under  such  circumstances  a  local 
stimulus  may  be  tried,  such  as  the  vinum  opii,  or  a  two-grain  solution  of  the  nitrate 
of  silver. 

In  the  observations  already  quoted,  Mr.  J.  Guthrie  recommends  emetics 
and  Dover’s  powder,  to  remove  the  constitutional  irritability,  which  in  general 
is  strongly  marked. 


[Mr.  Obre  has  treated  two  cases  successfully  with  turpentine,  in  doses  of 
from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  three  times  a  day  (Am.  Journ.  Med.  Set. 
July,  1842,  p.  205).  We  have  used  the  syrup  of  iodide  of  iron  and  also  the 
iodide  of  potassium,  in  some  cases,  with  advantage.  But  we  have  found  no 
remedy  to  exert  so  complete  a  control  over  the  disease  as  mercury,  and  in  some 
cases  we  have  resorted  to  it  successfully  after  all  other  measures  were  found  in¬ 
effectual.  It  was  given  in  small  doses  continued  for  a  considerable  time;  the 
remedy  being  stopped  as  soon  as  any  symptoms  of  ptyalism  manifested  them¬ 
selves,  and  resumed  again  when  these  had  disappeared.]  \ 

Inflammation  of  the  Cornea  with  vesication. — Under>«Nr: name,  Mr.  Tyrrell 
(vol.  i.  p.  241)  describes  an  external  inflammationjT^w^nded  with  great  irri¬ 
tability  of  the  eye,  with  the  troublesome  sympto^  ^coming  on  in  paroxysms, 
occurring  in  adults  whose  general  health  has  bliejjnipaired.  “  A  partial  nebu¬ 
lous  condition  of  the  cornea  exists,  in  the^pfre  of  which  a  small  vesicle, 
distended  with  fluid,  may  be  perceived, (if *We  eye  be  examined  during  the 
paroxysm;  otherwise  a  thin  portion  lOose  membrane,  which  is  partially 
separated,  much  as  the  cuticle  is  afte^Micture  of  a  cutaneous  vesicle.”  Local 
applications  are  unavailing,  and  w^mirn  depend  on  general  means,  among  which 
the  warm  bath  has  been  found  particularly  beneficial. 

[A  'peculiar  Affection  of§M^ornea  in  Nurses. — Professor  Nasse  describes  an 
affection  of  the  cornea~®rl0phe  says  is  peculiar  to  nurses,  is  not  of  a  malignant 
nature,  and  appears  &j^iy  time  during  the  whole  period  of  nursing,  from  a 
month  after  deli veigtoa  year  and  a  half,  if  the  child  be  suckled  so  long.  The 
eye  is  felt  irritabtaSid  the  conjunctiva  is  seen  injected  with  blood.  Occasionally 
the  catarrhal  symptoms  attend  the  complaint;  at  other  times  little  vesicles  appear 

1  A  sligtffe^ljhige  of  this  kind  is  exhibited  in  Froriep’s  Dissertatio,  fig.  5.  He  also 
enumerateiNJhphyloma  cornese  among  the  consequences  of  the  disease,  as  well  as  staphy¬ 
loma  s^Aotiem,  and  staphyloma  corporis  ciliaris.  The  latter  changes  must  be  consequences 
of  ^f^^ftion  more  general  than  corneitis.  Considerable  enlargements  of  the  cornea, 
ml  without  partial  opacity,  are  delineated  by  Ammon,  Klinische  Darstellungen,  pt. 
b.  3,  figs.  18-21. 
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over  the  surface  of  the  conjunctiva.  Sometimes  rheumatic  symptoms  are  present, 
at  other  times  it  comes  on  with  a  vesicular  cutaneous  eruption  over  the  face. 
The  conjunctival  inflammation  rapidly  passes  to  the  cornea,  and  is  accompanied 
by  the  usual  darting  pains  in  the  eye,  and  margin  of  the  orbit.  From  the  third 
to  the  eighth  day  an  abscess  forms  within  the  layers  of  the  cornea,  when  the 
inflammatory  symptoms  diminish;  and,  if  nothing  be  done  to  put  an  end  to  the 
complaint,  it  bursts  into  the  anterior  chamber,  and  occasions  hypopyon. 

The  disease  is  not  peculiar  to  any  age,  constitution,  or  season;  but  it  is  in 
every  case  preceded  by  great  lassitude,  debility,  and  emaciation,  brought  on  by 
excessive  lactation ;  in  fact,  it  seems  to  be  a  disease  of  debility.  Bloodletting  is 
consequently  never  indicated ;  but  blisters  behind  the  ears,  diaphoretics,  com¬ 
bined  with  bitter  infusions,  quinia,  and  sulphuric  acid,  a  tonic  diet,  and,  above 
all,  the  giving  up  suckling  the  child,  generally  effect  a  cure  in  about  three  weeks. 
It  is  mentioned  that  the  separation  of  the  child  is  the  most  important  part  of  the 
treatment;  and  cases  are  related  where  the  child,  being  allowed  to  suckle  before 
the  cure  was  completed,  brought  it  back  with  increased  severity,  and  could  not 
be  stopped  till  the  child  was  again  removed,  when  the  disease  rapidly  gave  way. 
— Ammon's  Monatschrift  fur  Medicin.  Nov.  1841.] 
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The  nutrient  vessels  of  the  cornea  become  enlarged  in  disease,  so  as  to  convey 
red  blood,  the  state  thus  produced  being  called  vascularity  of  the  cornea.  The 
enlarged  vessels  may  be  those  of  the  conjunctival  layer,  and  consequently  super¬ 
ficial,  or  they  may  be  more  deeply  seated,  perhaps  in  the  corneal  laminae.  A 
few  vessels  or  fasciculi  may  be  visible,  or  the  whole  texture  may  be  reddened  by 
a  countless  multitude  of  ramifications.  This  unnatural  vascularity  may  result 
from  the  direct  excitement  of  active  inflammation;  and  the  change  in  question 
bas  been  already  mentioned  among  the  effects  of  common  external  inflammation 
(see  p.  264),  of  strumous  ophthalmia  (Chapter  X.),  and  of  inflammation  of  the 
cornea  (Chapter  XI Y.).  The  enlarged  vessels  contract,  and  tha  vascularity 
disappears  under  the  influence  of  the  means  by  which  inflamnmtfclAis  reduced. 
Vascularity  of  the  cornea  is  seen  more  frequently  as  the  sh^SSbnsequence  of 
cbronic  irritation.  This  is  the  case  in  purulent  ophthalmia.iw|fere  it  is  produced 
by  the  mechanical  irritation  of  the  diseased  palpebral  conjjCtetiva  (see  Chapter 
VIII.  p.  282),  and  in  strumous  ophthalmia  (see  Chai*t©X.  p.  317),  where  the 
enlargement  of  vessels,  and  the  loosening  of  textur^f!Weed  occasionally  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  corneal  conjunctiva  can  hardlr  distinguished  from  that  of 
tbe  sclerotic.  C  ^ 

The  only  question  which  remains  for  corfsSferation  is,  whether  the  effect  of 
tbe  treatment  elsewhere  described  can  be^is^fsted  by  the  operation  of  dividing 
tbe  vessels;  for  example,  by  cutting  optja^piece  of  the  conjunctiva  round  the 
margin  of  the  cornea  in  pannus.  Tbr^ep-seated  vessels  cannot  be  divided; 
tbe  proceeding,  therefore,  could  ofl^6e  beneficial  where  the  enlargement  is  con¬ 
fined  to  those  of  the  mucous  .  I  have  seen  no  decided  benefit  from  it; 

but  there  can  be.no  objecti^nto  trying  it  in  a  suitable  case,  which  remains 
unrelieved  by  a  sufficient  perseverance  in  other  measures. 

ISp 

[The  following  remJidgb  by  Mr.  Bowman,1  on  the  development  of  vessels  in 
tbe  cornea,  are  so^krbsting  and  instructive  that  we  cannot  deny  ourselves  the 
pleasure  of  quowJgMhem : — 

“Few  things  are  more  interesting  in  the  history  of  reparative  processes  in  the 


1  Lectures ,  &c.,  pp.  30-33. 
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cornea,  than  the  fact,  which  we  observe  every  day,  of  its  capacity  of  becoming 
furnished  with  bloodvessels  derived  from  those  of  the  conjunctiva  and  sclerotica. 
If  any  irritation  is  long  kept  up,  or  if  any  ulcer  exists,  having  to  heal  by  a  slow 
and  gradual  process,  we  usually  find,  in  the  interval  between  it  and  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  vessels,  a  grayish,  half-transparent  tract,  distinguishable  from  the  healthy 
cornea;  and  in  this  there  are  soon  developed  a  series  of  vessels  which  presently 
declare  themselves  as  arteries,  capillaries,  and  veins,  carrying  the  blood  in  a 
circuit  through  and  about  the  seat  of  reparative  action.1  It  is  obvious  that  these 
are  produced  out  of  new  matter,  laid  down  before  their  actual  formation  in  the 
line  which  they  are  to  occupy.  As  a  punctured  wound  is  made  good  by  the 
simple  transformation  of  the  new  matter  into  the  natural  tissue,  without  the 
formation  of  new  vessels,  so,  when  time  allows,  and  the  extent  of  repair  requires 
it,  a  portion  of  the  new  material  is  developed  into  vessels,  which  may  serve  the 
temporary  purpose  of  expediting  and  fortifying  the  reparative  actions,  by  bringing 
to  them  an  immediate  and  interstitial  supply  of  blood.  Thus  is  the  cornea  made 
dull  and  useless  for  a  time,  by  the  introduction  of  a  structure  destructive  of  its 
transparency,  in  order  that  its  integrity  may  be  restored  according  to  the  natural 
laws  of  growth.  When  its  restoration  is  somewhat  advanced,  and  less  blood  is 
required,  these  new  vessels  dwindle ;  their  coats,  which  are  at  best  imperfectly 
organized,  soon  disappear,  and  the  cornea  becomes  once  more  permeable  to  light. 
I  have  a  specimen  in  which  these  adventitious  vessels  are  displayed  injected  with 
artificial  colour.  They  pass  into  the  cornea  from  the  conjunctiva,  and  from  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  sclerotica,  and  occupy,  in  this  particular  instance,  almost 
the  whole  thickness  of  the  lamellated  tissue. 

u  The  cornea  may  farther  become  vascular  without  ulcer  or  wound,  and  simply 
as  a  result  of  continued  inflammatory  action,  and  this  in  two  principal  ways: 
either  the  new  vessels  may  form  a  network  on  the  front  of  the  cornea,  anasto¬ 
mosing  on  all  sides  with  those  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  only  obscuring  the  lustre 
of  its  surface;  or  they  may  pass  in  very  close  and  more  parallel  series  from  the 
sclerotica,  so  as  to  make  the  cornea  uniformly  of  a  dull  red.  The  former  state 
is  the  result  of  long-continued  irritation  of  the  conjunctival  epithelium  by 
granular  lids  or  displaced  lashes,  and  the  vessels  in  a]i^™>ability  lie  imme¬ 
diately  beneath  the  anterior  elastic  lamina,  in  the  mgjNSiperficial  lamellae  of 
the  cornea  proper ;  but  I  have  never  had  an  opportmvra^of  actually  ascertaining 
this.  They  can  hardly  lie  over  this  lamina,  and  kA^too  thin  to  contain  them 
in  its  substance.  The  latter  condition  results  fkfc)chronic  inflammation  of  the 
lamellated  tissue,  and  is  attended  with  an  opa<firaaeposition  of  new  matter.  The 
vessels  run  in  among  the  lamellae,  and  m^^c^py  the  entire  thickness  of  the 
cornea  proper,  rendering  it  nearly  impdjmotts  to  light. 

“  In  both  the  forms  of  morbid  vas/fflp-it y  now  mentioned,  the  vessels  are  to 
be  regarded  as  originally  a  result  ofi^iseSsed  action,  not  as  themselves  the  disease. 
They  are  developed  under  the  saWfetfy  or  conservative  law  of  the  organism,  to 
enable  a  part  of  feeble  vitalitww^stain  a  morbid  action  to  which  it  has  become 
subject,  and  under  which  ife^Qrality  would  otherwise  sink.  It  is  true  that  their 
presence  marks  the  exigte(Kjrof  disease,  and  is  to  a  certain  degree  an  index  of 
its  extent;  but  we  mu&fte  on  our  guard  against  imagining  that  it  constitutes  its 
essence.  Unless^these  vessels  had  been  developed,  the  diseased  process  would 
long  ago  have  tem£u£efted  by  the  total  destruction  of  the  tissue.”  *  *  *  * 
“  We  may  e^fo/go  farther,  and  maintain  that  these  adventitious  vessels  are 
necessary  t<fijxure,  and  to  their  own  removal,  wdiich  may  seem  a  paradox,  but 
is  never a  very  sustainable  proposition.  For  as  the  morbid  products 
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does  not  always  happen,  for  some  chronic  ulcers  of  the  cornea  will  heal  in  the 
dual  manner,  without  the  formation  of  any  vessels  in  their  vicinity.] 
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(including  the  vessels)  laid  down  in  the  cornea  require  for  their  existence  a  cer¬ 
tain  accession  of  new  material,  in  the  way  of  continuous  nutrition,  so  they  cannot 
be  removed  unless  means  are  found  for  the  absorption  and  removal  of  the  old 
material  of  which  they  are  composed,  and  these  means  are  mainly  the  vascular 
channels.  As  long  as  the  material  capable  of  being  removed  remains,  the  vessels 
remain  also,  though  gradually  atrophied,  and  ready  to  disappear;  and  sometimes, 
when  the  morbid  products  have  been  so  long  laid  down  as  to  have  become  or¬ 
ganized  into  permanent  forms  of  morbid  and  opaque  tissue,  the  vessels,  in  reduced 
number,  are  found  to  remain  also,  as  being  necessary  for  the  existence  of  that 
which  cannot  now  be  taken  away  by  any  interstitial  process  of  absorption,  and 
which  must  therefore  be  either  nourished  or  die. 

“The  presence  of  these  vessels  in  parts  of  the  cornea  that  have  been  once 
inflamed,  is  often  made  evident  by  their  sudden  engorgement  with  blood,  under 
any  casual  irritation,  such  as  exposure  to  a  strong  light,  or  the  puncture  made 
by  the  surgeon’s  needle.”] 


SECTION  III.— ULCERATION  OF  THE  CORNEA. 


In  its  natural  structure,  consisting  of  cartilaginous  laminae  and  mucous  mem¬ 
brane,  the  cornea  is  analogous  to  the  articular  ends  of  bones,  in  which  the  dense 
cartilage  is  covered  by  synovial  membrane.  Both  are 
prone  to  ulceration,  and  the  process  in  both  exhibits  Fig.  103. 

this  peculiarity,  that  no  granulations  are  seen,  and  no 
pus  is  formed.  It  appears  as  a  simple  process  of 
absorption. 


[More  recent  investigations  have  shown  that  the 
cornea  is  composed  of  jive  coats,  viz. :  the  conjunctival 
epithelium,  the  anterior  elastic  lamina,  the  cornea 
proper,  the  posterior  elastic  lamina,  and  the  posterior 

epithelium,  as  described  pp.  48-45.  All  these  layers,  except  thej&t,  are  liable 
to  ulceration.  This  morbid  process  may  be  limited  to  the  co^'n^cqival  epithe¬ 
lium,  constituting  a  simple  abrasion  or  exfoliation  of  that  lamffiybr  it  may  affect 
the  proper  substance  of  the  cornea.  When  an  ulcer  hasQSHnetrated  the  four 
anterior  laminse  of  the  cornea,  the  delicate  posterior  unable  to  resist  the 
pressure  from  within,  is  protruded  in  the  form  of  aX^Hfil  vesicle  ( [keratocele ), 
which  in  general  eventually  bursts;  the  aqueous^fQbur  then  escapes,  and  the 
iris  fills  forward  into  contact  with  the  cornea,  o^nj/i^be  prolapsed  through  the 
opening.  >t 

To  understand  the  manner  in  which  ulce^u  the  cornea  heal,  it  is  necessary 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  mode  in  whicL/Jhe  reparative  process  in  the  cornea  is 
accomplished.  This  is  so  well  descritetvrfy  Mr.  Bowman,  that  we  shall  quote 
his  account  of  it : — 

“The  cornea,  when  healthy,  i^^Scfily  repaired  after  injury;  punctures  and 
incisions  being  followed  in  gejwi^^by  speedy  reunion  of  the  divided  parts,  without 
suppuration  or  sloughing.  \h^  adhesive  process  is  here  presented  to  us  in  its 


simplest  form,  for  it 
and  therefore  where  n 
tissues  have  a  propej 
actions  are  the 
terial  to  the 
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ace  in  a  structure  which  contains  no  bloodvessels, 
ve  been  divided.  But  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  all 
their  own,  of  which  their  several  properties  and 
manifestations,  and  that  the  bloodvessels  are  but  minis- 
,  _  of  the  tissues  they  supply,  by  serving  as  the  medium 

through  whi^jV  the  materials  essential  to  life  are  brought  within  their  reach,  and 
™t  is  by  them  is  carried  away,  we  shall  readily  understand  how  it  is 

that  aXjssur  which,  like  the  cornea,  originally  grew,  and  has  its  ordinary  life 
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sustained  without  the  presence  of  interstitial  vessels,  may  be  also  repaired  and 
renewed  without  them,  within  certain  limits.  For  the  reparative  actions,  in  their 
natural  form,  are  nothing  more  than  those  of  growth  and  nutrition,  modified  by 
the  new  conditions  occasioned  by  external  accident,  and  tending  constantly  to  a 
removal  of  those  newr  conditions,  and  the  restoration  of  the  normal  state. 

“If  we  puncture  or  incise  the  cornea,  the  first  effect  is  a  change  wrought  in 
the  natural  actions  of  nutrition  then  existing  in  the  wounded  part,  a  change 
which  can  only  be  described  as  a  mechanical  interruption  to  those  actions,  and 
which,  from  the  resultant  train  of  phenomena,  has  been  often  called  a  stimulus. 
This  is  speedily  followed  by  the  presence  of  an  increased  quantity  of  blood  in 
the  vessels  that  are  nearest  to  the  wounded  part,  viz. :  in  those  of  the  conjunctiva, 
and  those  of  the  sclerotica;  and  thus  the  materials  from  which  the  breach  is  to 
be  made  good  are  brought  in  greater  abundance  to  the  part  that  requires  them. 
We  cannot  doubt  that  as  these  vessels,  comparatively  so  remote,  are  thus  affected, 
so  the  part  of  the  corneal  tissue  intervening  between  them,  and  the  exact  seat 
of  injury,  is  pervaded  by  a  corresponding  change,  of  which  the  general  expression 
is  this :  that  it  is  one  of  exalted  nutritive  vigour;  the  play  of  forces  and  the  inter¬ 
change  of  material,  which  mark  the  nutritive  function,  being  more  energetic  and 
more  rapid  than  before.  And  whatever  phenomena  of  this  kind  occur  in  the 
intermediate  tissue  are  concentrated  in  an  especial  manner  about  the  wound  itself. 
In  a  short  time,  even  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  as  I  have  ascertained  in  the 
case  of  the  lower  animals,  the  vicinity  of  the  injured  part  begins  to  contain  in 
abundance  those  minute  particles,  nuclei,  or  cytoblasts,  as  they  are  called,  which 
exist  naturally,  though  sparingly,  in  the  corneal  lamellae,  and  the  relative  quan¬ 
tity  of  which  may  be  regarded  in  most  tissues  as  an  index  of  the  intensity  of  the 
nutritive  function.  These  particles,  I  say,  hastily,  indeed,  and  imperfectly 
formed,  are  speedily  found  choking  the  interstices  of  the  tissues  in  the  lips  of 
the  wound,  and  covering  its  surface  so  as  to  occupy  whatever  space  was  left 
between  its  opposite  sides,  and  bringing  them  into  temporary  union.  From  the 
presence  of  these  embryo  materials  of  new  tissue,  intermingled  among  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  old,  is  derived  that  slight  milky  opacity  which  envelops  and  marks 
the  seat  of  wound,  and  which,  if  the  injury  be  extensipa^may  engage  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  of  the  cornea  in  the  direction  of  the  nc^^aouring  bloodvessels. 
The  subsequent  changes  I  need  not  particularly  dweUGpon.  The  breach  being 
filled,  the  new  material  is  gradually  transformed  ijro^roducts  resembling  those 
tissues  among  which  it  has  been  poured ;  the  Jbl^cjK'essels,  at  the  border  of  the 
cornea,  resume  their  size,  and  at  length,  in  i4uVmost  favourable  instances,  all 
vestige  of  the  wonderful  process  which  hj^SSi^n  place  vanishes  away. 

“  Such  is  the  progress  of  the  actions  usually  ensue  when  the  surgeon 

punctures  the  cornea  with  his  needle  f-Hfsthe  purpose  of  operating  on  a  cataract; 
and  the  same  takes  place,  in  general, ^Aenever  there  is  no  destruction  of  sub¬ 
stance,  where  the  wound  is  not^p  large,  and  where  its  margins  have  been 
accurately  adapted.  But  it  wjJjQfcadily  be  conceived  that,  in  cases  of  wounds 
with  loss  of  substance,  or  with  extensive  division  of  parts,  the  demands 

on  a  tissue  so  feebly  nouawfeS.  must  exceed  its  limited  powers.  The  result  will 
then  oftentinjes  be  th^Tapare  of  the  adhesive  process,  with  the  establishment 
of  a  temporary  ulcer  oMpen  breach,  or  with  an  actual  sloughing  of  the  lips  ot 
the  wound.  The^MJfc-ative  actions  then  advance  more  slowly,  and  in  a  modified 
form,  by  a  spe<^r>f  granulation  very  similar  to  that  which  obtains  in  corre¬ 
sponding  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane. 

“  1  ha^Vjvopportunity  last  year  examining  a  small  ulcer  which  had  been 
occasione<N)h  the  centre  of  the  cornea  of  a  cat,  by  the  contact  of  a  small  piece 
of  potass,  three  days  previously.  The  conjunctival  epithelium,  and  the 

Lte^/r  ^elastic  lamina  had  been  removed,  and  the  superficial  lamellae  of  the 
Sma  proper  formed  the  bed  of  the  ulcer.  These  were  softened  and  semi- 
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Fig.  104. 


opaque,  from  the  presence  of  great  numbers  of  the  nuclei  already  alluded  to,  in 
and  around;  and  it  was  interesting  to  observe  that  their  numbers  were  greatest 
on  the  surface  of  the  ulcer,  and  diminished  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  distance  from  it.  In  the  section  of 
the  ulcer,  represented  in  Fig.  104,  the  nuclei  are 
seen  occupying  chiefly  the  position  of  the  corneal 
tubes,  especially  in  the  deeper  part  (compare  this 
with  d ,  Fig.  6,  p.  44).  We  have,  in  this  example, 
perhaps  the  simplest  condition  of  an  ulcer  that 
can  occur  in  any  texture,  and  it  is  therefore  well 
deserving  your  attention.”] 

Ulcers  of  the  cornea  occur  frequently  in  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  external  tunics ;  in  the  purulent  and 
strumous  ophthalmiae;  and  I  have  described  their 
phenomena,  progress,  effects,  treatment,  and  mode 
of  reparation,  in  the  chapters  on  those  subjects.1 

Ulcers  of  the  cornea  may  be  small  or  large;  su¬ 
perficial,  and  confined  to  the  conjunctival  layer, 
deeper,  and  affecting  the  corneal  texture,  or  even 
penetrating  the  anterior  chamber;  inflamed  and 
spreading,  stationary,  or  healing. 

In  the  superficial  ulcer  there  is  a  mere  removal 
of  the  thin  conjunctival  layer,  producing  an  ap¬ 
pearance  like  that  of  excoriation  in  the  integu¬ 
ments. 

When  the  loss  of  substance  extends  more 
deeply,  the  excavation  is  more  or  less  funnel- 
shaped. 

The  figure  of  the  ulcer  may  be  regular  or 
irregular;  its  surface  and  edge  smooth  or  unequal. 

The  state  of  surface  left  by  the  separation  of  a 
slough,  the  characters  of  the  ulcers  while  spreading, 
and  their  appearance  under  the  process  of  repair, 
are  mentioned  at  pages  247,  297,  298. 

The  ulcerative  process  in  the  cornea,  as  in 
other  textures,  is  an  effect  of  inflammation,  at 
least  in  the  great  majority  of  instances;  to  reprj$£ii?K^he  latter,  as  produced  by 
the  irritation  of  the  former,  would  be  to  invest  me'order  of  occurrences.  The 
ulcer,  however,  being  attended  with  inequaljf^of  surface  may  be  a  source  of 
irritation  to  the  eye,  in  the  movements  of  tWglobe  and  lids.  We  employ  the 
same  treatment  that  we  should  for  anJ^lammation  not  attended  with  ulcer; 
and,  if  we  succeed  in  arresting  the  infl©jnatory  disturbance,  the  ulcer  will  soon 
heal.  No  particular  local  treatme^isfre(]uired  for  this  symptom. 

When  the  ulcer  is  healing,  w^Npall  find  it  the  best  course  to  leave  the  case 
te  its  natural  progress,  employ iyg^ merely  tepid  ablution.  (See  pages  280  and 
305.)  The  notion  that  ulcera-cf  the  cornea  require  the  use  of  lunar  caustic  has 
prevailed  generally,  ancb^Sjto  injurious  practice.  In  the  inflamed  and  spread¬ 
ing  state  of  the  sore,  s^cl^treatment  would  be  most  mischievous ;  when  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  repair  is  gom^n  properly,  it  is,  at  the  least,  unnecessary.  Dr.  Jacob3 
says  that  the  cariS^sometimes  becomes  perfectly  fixed,  and  constitutes  an  in- 

„  1  See  Chaf.x&[I.  p.  246;  Chap.  YIII.  p.  264;  Chap.  IX.  p.  297;  Chap.  X.  p.  317; 
Chap.  XI.  *  * 

2  Diifonlffispital  Reports ,  vol.  v.  p.  367. 


Vertical  section  of  a  minute  Ulcer 
on  the  surface  of  the  cornea  of  a  cat, 
three  days  after  the  application  of 
caustic  potass,  a,  a,  indicate  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  corneal  tubes  in  the  sound 
tissue  below  the  bed  of  the  ulcer,  b. 
Nucleus  of  the  lamellated  tissue.  The 
surface  of  the  ulc«jA  seen  formed  by 
a  crowd  of  v^e&Uarjnuclei,  most  of 
them  with  rtdmeolus.  These  were 
in  varimj^^BBges,  and  mingled  with 
finely  ^cnKaular  matter. — Magnified 
3QQ.  fiiafceter's.  (From  Bowman.) 
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delible  dark  speck ;  an  effect  which  I  have  not  seen.  G-enerally  speaking,  I 
have  found  ulcers  of  the  cornea  go  on  most  favourably  under  the  usual  antiphlo¬ 
gistic  treatment,  or  such  other  general  measures  as  circumstances  might  require, 
without  the  use  of  local  stimuli  or  astringents. 

[The  preparations  of  hydrocyanic  acid  have  great  efficacy,  according  to  M. 
Cabrier,  in  promoting  cicatrization  of  the  cornea.  He  employs  the  cyanide  of 
zinc  in  the  form  of  ointment,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  the  salt  to  twenty- 
five  of  lard.1  We  doubt  its  efficacy.] 

When  the  ulcer  is  stationary,  the  affected  part  has  its  natural  transparency  • 
it  may  be  difficult  to  discover  it  when  small.  By  placing  the  eye  so  that  the 
light  shall  fall  on  the  part,  the  inequality  of  surface  is  soon  recognized.  It  is 
sometimes  seen  as  a  small  round  or  oval  dimple.  The  appearance  is  just  as  if  a 
small  bit  had  been  shaved  off  with  a  knife ;  and  it  resembles  exactly  the  dent  in 
marbles  that  children  play  with.  Strengthening  treatment  may  be  required, 
when  the  healthy  processes  of  repair  are  thus  deficient.  It  may  be  useful  at  the 
same  time  to  use  mild  astringents  in  solution,  such  as  the  sulphate  of  zinc  or 
nitrate  of  silver,  not  stronger  at  first  than  in  the  proportion  of  two  grains  to  the 
ounce.  I  never  apply  the  caustic  in  substance. 

When  the  ulcerative  breach  has  been  filled  up,  and  the  surface  is  restored, 
the  cicatrix  presents  a  glistening,  chalky  white  opacity,  which  is  indelible.  The 
ulcer  may  be  surrounded  by  a  more  or  less  considerable  opaque  halo,  which 
gradually  disappears,  diminishing  the  extent  of  the  opacity.  If  the  ulceration 
have  been  confined  to  the  conjunctival  layer,  the  surface  will  be  restored  with¬ 
out  any  diminution  of  transparency ;  should  it  affect  the  corneal  substance  super¬ 
ficially,  the  opacity  will  be  nebulous ;  it  is  dense  and  leucomatous  when  the 
cornea  has  suffered  in  its  whole  thickness,  either  by  ulceration  or  penetrating 
wound.  If  the  latter  has  been  a  clean  cut,  and  united  by  adhesion,  as  in  the 
operation  by  extraction,  union  may  take  place  without  opacity,  so  that  we  cannot 
discern  the  course  of  the  incision. 

I  have  found  cases  of  corneal  ulceration  peculiarly  obstinate  and  intractable, 
when  the  surface  of  the  ulcer  has  presented,  generally  or  partially,  an  opaque 
white  colour,  as  if  it  had  been  covered  by  wetted  chalk,  the  attendant  ophthalmia 
not  being  considerable.  Sometimes  such  ulcers  have  l^mpiiued  for  weeks  or 
months,  in  spite  of  every  treatment.  I  do  not  know(^?tt  the  peculiarity  de¬ 
pends  on,  but  Dr.  Jacob  ascribes  it  to  the  applicatfCN  of  the  acetate  of  lead, 
which,  he  says,  “  is  decomposed,  and  a  white  preqpiJbte  is  deposited  in  the  ulcer, 
to  which  it  adheres  tenaciously,  and  in  the  hq^^g  becomes  permanently  and 
indelibly  imbedded  in  the  structure  of  the  j 

I  conclude  that  Mr.  Tyrrell  alludej  t\ 
of  inflammation  of  the  cornea  with 
clearly  that  the  appearance  cannot 
and  he  recommends  a  weak  solutio^pf  acetic  or  hydrochloric  acid.  He  repre¬ 
sents  strongly  the  intractable  narae  of  the  affection  in  some  cases.  (Yol.  i. 
p.  246.) 

In  obstinate  cases  of  chramc  ulceration,  which,  with  little  inflammation,  will 
sometimes  creep  slowlVcTvb'the  cornea,  healing  on  one  side,  while  it  advances 
on  the  other,  I  have  fowaa  great  benefit  from  issue  in  the  temple. 

The  appearance^^S^ed  hernia  cornese ,  or  ceratocele ,  sometimes  attendant  on 
ulceration  of  thqfppt,  has  been  noticed  in  the  description  of  gonorrhoeal  opli- 
The  hernial  protrusion  of  the  membrane  of  the  aqueous 
^transparent  vesicle  in  the  bottom  of  the  corneal  ulcer;  this  rises 
Vhen  the  muscles  of  the  globe  act,  and  subsides  when  that  action 


_  ses  of  the  same  kind  in  speaking 
(jj&qsition  of  earthy  matter .  He  shows 
©explained  by  the  use  of  lead  lotion, 


thalmia,  at  ] 
humour  fq 
or  protrqffek 


o; 


1  Bouchaedat,  Annuaire  de  Therapeutique ,  1844. 
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I  have  not  considered  it  necessary  or  advisable  to  snip  away  this  vesicle  with 
scissors,  or  to  apply  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  substance  to  the  ulcerated  excavation, 
having  found  the  restorative  process  to  go  on  quite  favourably  without  such  means. 
The  application  of  belladonna  might  be  useful  to  prevent  the  iris  from  becoming 
involved  in  the  mischief. 

A  minute  opening  in  the  cornea  has  sometimes  remained  after  ulcer  or  wound, 
giving  issue  occasionally  to  the  aqueous  humour.  It  is  called  fistula  cornese.  Mr. 
Middlemore  (vol.  ii.  p.  492)  has  seen  it  as  a  congenital  malformation. 
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The  edge  of  the  cornea  frequently  loses  its  transparency,  throughout  the  whole, 
or  in  a  part  of  its  circumference,  in  elderly  persons,  at  least  in  those  past  the 
middle  period  of  life ;  and  the  opaque  circle,  or  half-circle,  thus  formed,  is  called 
arcus  senilis ,  or  gerontoxon.1  The  change  comes  on  without  any  redness,  pain, 
uneasiness,  or  the  slightest  impediment  of  function,  and  proceeds  at  length  to 
render  the  cornea,  in  the  part  which  it  occupies,  entirely  impervious  to  light. 
The  opaque  circle  is  not  situated  at  the  very  margin  of  the  cornea;  there  is 
generally  a  comparatively  transparent  rim  between  it  and  the  sclerotic  coat.  In 
some  cases  the  opacity  is  very  narrow,  in  others  much  broader;  but  I  have  never 
seen  it  interfere  with  vision.  Although  it  has  occupied  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  cornea,  enough  of  the  central  part  has  been  left  clear  for  the  transmission 
of  light.  The  colour  is  at  first  bluish-white,  and  the  opacity  slight;  it  becomes 
more  dense,  and  chalky  white ;  at  last  the  loss  of  transparency  is  complete,  and 
the  affected  circle  is  a  yellowish  or  grayish-white,  the  tint  being  deeper  towards 
the  circumference,  and  gradually  shaded  off  towards  the  centre  of  the  cornea. 
Often  it  occurs  on  the  lower  half  only ;  and  sometimes  it  exists  only  in  one  eye, 
or  is  more  considerable  in  one  than  in  the  other.  It  occurs  much  earlier  in 
some  individuals  than  in  others,  being  occasionally  seen  between  thirty  and  forty 
hut  usually  not  until  after  the  latter  age.  No  essential  difference  has  been  found 
in  the  structure  of  the  part  f  there  is  no  new  growth,  nor  any  >kq£ciency  of  its 
usual  density.  I  can  only  compare  it  to  the  change  whichH^Jie?  place  in  the 
internal  coat  of  the  larger  arteries  in  old  persons.  We^j&Jopaque  spots  and 
patches  in  the  lining  membrane  of  those  vessels,  although^iio  disease  has  been 
apparent  during  life.  In  the  same  way  this  opacity  nMyrcornea  occurs  without 
any  evidence  of  disease,  but  merely  as  a  change  i*22fental  to  advancing  age. 
Beer  would  call  it  marasmus  senilis  comese ,  a/fEtaW  which  is  objectionable,  as 
implying  the  presence  of  disease,  and  inappropriate  to  a  change  of  which  I  have 
seen  an  example,  while  these  sheets  are  pasjs&g  through  the  press,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-three.  A  puncture  or  incision  in  tlWarcus  senilis  heals  just  as  well  as 
in  any  other  situation.  [Mr.  Canton^0^esses  doubts  on  this  point.] 

In  the  dissection  of  eyes  affectedCiki.  arcus  senilis,  a  corresponding  opaque 
change  has  been  found  in  the^ti@nTrerence  of  the  lens  or  capsule,  more  fre¬ 
quently  of  the  latter.  When-^Sb  lower  half  only  of  the  cornea  has  been 

1  From  an  old  man,  a-lC^^ov,  a  bow. 

2  “  I  have  often,”  says  PqgJkuiON,  of  Hamburg,  “examined  anatomically,  corneae  affected 

with  arcus  senilis,  and  affected  portion  changed  into  a  homogeneous,  sometimes 

fat-like  (speckartige)  mC| \  often  of  considerable  firmness.  The  laminated  structure  had 
entirely  disappearc*H®S  laminae  being  consolidated  into  one  mass  ;  this  was  more  par¬ 
ticularly  the  ca^^Sbbthe  external  than  the  internal  laminae.  I  never  found  any  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  neighboring  portion  of  the  sclerotica.  When  the  opacity  has  been  inconsidera¬ 
ble,  it  has  b^e\  confined  to  the  conjunctival  layer.” — Ammon’s  Zeitsclirift ,  vol.  i.  p.  162. 

[Mr.  Canton  has  recently  carefully  investigated  and  fully  described  this  fatty 

degenmtiVor  the  cornea.  Lancet ,  May  11,  1850,  and  Jan.  11  and  18,  1851.] 

/ 
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affected,  the  internal  opacity  has  been  confined  to  the  inferior  portion  of  the 
lens  or  capsule.1 

The  cornea  may  be  rendered  opaque  by  the  application  of  the  chemical  agents 
called  escharotics,  such  as  lime.  This  subject  is  considered  in  Chapter  III. 
Section  II. 


OPACITY. 

Opacities  of  the  cornea  are  generally  the  result  of  disease,  being  produced 
by  inflammation.  New  matter  is  deposited  during  inflammation,  and  becomes 
organized,  thus  causing  the  opaque  change.  Therefore,  when  we  see  opacity, 
we  infer  that  inflammation  has  preceded ;  and,  generally  speaking,  the  intensity 
of  the  opacity  is  in  proportion  to  the  violence  of  the  preceding  inflammation,  as 
is  exemplified  in  the  purulent  ophthalmise,  and  in  the  acute  corneitis,  proceed¬ 
ing  to  suppuration.  This,  however,  is  not  necessarily  the  case,  as  certain  inflam¬ 
mations  of  the  cornea  are  characterized  rather  by  the  deposition  of  new  matter, 
than  by  vascular  congestion  ;  so  that  considerable  general  opacity  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  without  much  external  redness  of  the  eye,  and  a  nebulous  state  of  the  mem¬ 
brane  is  sometimes  seen  without  any  other  evidence  of  increased  vascular  activity. 

The  term  opacity  is  a  general  one,  including  all  the  changes  which  affect  the 
transparency  of  the  cornea,  from  a  difficultly  perceptible  film,  to  whiteness  like 
that  of  marble  or  chalk.  Opacity  in  its  slighter  form  is  called  nebula ,  haziness, 
or  dulness;  there  is  a  milky,  cloudy,  or  smoky  appearance  of  the  part;  a  state 
in  which  the  transmission  of  light  is  only  partially  impeded.  The  more  dense 
opacities  extending  through  the  laminae,  are  called  leucoma ,  or  albugo .2  The  term 
macula  is  applied  to  small  patches,  or  specks.  The  popular  word  for  opacity  is 
film.  The  colour  of  the  opaque  part  is  different  in  different  instances;  generally 
speaking,  it  is  bluish-white  like  milk,  or  gray ;  it  may  be  pearly  or  silvery,  even 
with  a  metallic  lustre,  or  it  may  be  dull.  It  may  be  a  dense  white,  like  that  of 
marble ;  there  is  sometimes  a  yellowish,  and  occasionally  a  reddish  tint.  Per¬ 
manent  enlargement  of  vessels  is  sometimes  conjoined  with  opacity  of  the  cornea, 
and  we  see  one  or  more  trunks  containing  red  blood  ramifying  on  the  part. 

The  effect  of  this  morbid  condition  on  vision  will  vary  ^cftMing  to  the  den¬ 
sity  and  position  of  the  opacity.  The  slightest  film  or  opposite  the  pupil 
will  interfere  with  vision  materially,  while  the  mosW&mse  leucoma  near  the 
circumference  is  uninjurious  to  sight.  Dimness  iss£©Kimes  caused  by  a  central 
cloudiness,  so  faint  that  it  can  only  be  detected  ^pjlose  inspection  of  the  organ 
in  various  positions.  ~ 

Opacity  may  be  confined  to  the  externafor j  Xucous  layer ;  it  may  be  seated 
in  the  corneal  substance,  or  in  the  internal  sSrous  membrane ;  or  it  may  extend 
through  the  whole  texture.  The  opaci$j&  partial  in  degree  in  the  first  of  these 
cases;  it  may  be  general  or  partial  ha^exfent;  in  the  third,  it  is  generally  partial 
both  in  degree  and  extent.  Opaqu^Wange  of  the  corneal  laminae  may  vary  from 
slight  nebula  to  dense  leucomaorlafl) opacity  of  the  entire  structure  may  vary  in 
the  same  way. 

[Mr.  Bowman,3  who^i^icroscopical  investigations  have  shed  such  important 


1  Ueber  den  MarasisA®!senilis  der  Kapsel  und  Linse  im  menschlicben  Auge,  von  Dr.  M. 
S.  A.  Schon  ;  in  Ais^ax’s  Zeitschrift ,  vol.  i.  No.  10. 

This  change  «intfhj“capsule  has  been  delineated  by  Von  Ammon  in  his  Klinische  Darstel- 
lungen ,  part  figs.  1  and  2,  of  which  the  former  represents  an  opaque  half  circle 

in  the  anteriS^Jhid  the  latter  a  nearly  complete  circle  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the  cap¬ 
sule.  \ 

2  and  albugo ,  derived  respectively  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  are 
syn^njinius  terms.  Leucoma  is  from  Xgwto?,  white,  and  albugo  from  albus. 

^xStctures.  &c.  nn.  36-39. 
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litfht  upon  the  structures  of  the  eye,  gives  the  following  interesting  explanation 
of  the  nature  and  seat  of  opacities  of  the  cornea,  according  to  the  particular 
tissue  they  affect: — 

u  The  proper  laminated  tissue  is  capable,”  he  observes,  u  of  enlarging  its 
vascular  resources  for  its  support  under  disease,  and  for  the  subsequent  removal 
of  diseased  products,  to  such  an  extent  that,  if  it  have  itself  escaped  disorganiza¬ 
tion,  it  is  able,  under  favourable  circumstances,  to  completely  resume  its  trans¬ 
parency.  The  nature  of  the  nutritive  process  in  the  laminated  tissue  is  such 
that  this  tissue  recovers  itself  in  a  great  measure,  by  timely  treatment,  from 
almost  any  amount  of  inflammation  and  consequent  effusion  which  falls  short  of 
actual  destruction  of  its  elements.  But  when  these  elements  are  at  all  displaced 
or  consumed  under  the  morbid  process,  then  permanent  opacity  is  very  likely, 
and  indeed  almost  certain,  to  follow;  for  so  artificial  is  the  mechanical  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  elementary  lamellae,  on  which  the  transparency  of  the  cornea 
depends,  that  when  their  substance  is  once  removed  its  place  cannot  be  supplied 
with  a  tissue  of  an  equally  elaborate  organization.  The  new  material,  though 
its  bulk  and  strength  may  be  equivalent  to  those  of  the  old,  is  fibrous  instead 
of  being  lamellated,  and  opaque  instead  of  being  translucent.  It  contains  a 
considerable  quantity  of  yellow  tissue,  intimately  mixed  with  the  white,  and 
both  most  irregularly  interwoven  and  ill-developed — ready  to  become  the  nidus 
of  small  granules  of  earthy1  or  fatty  matter,  such  as  readily  settle  in  parts  of 
deteriorated  structure.  From  this  condition  recovery  is  not  possible ;  the  blem¬ 
ish  has  become  indelible. 

“It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  during  the  progress  of  the  reparative  process, 
there  exists  in  the  part  and  its  immediate  vicinity  a  quantity  of  fresh  material 
of  that  kind  which  denotes  an  over-activity  of  the  nutritive  function,  and  which, 
not  being  employed  for  conversion  into  permanent  tissue,  will  in  due  course  be 
absorbed.  This  augments  the  opacity  while  it  lasts ;  and  it  is  not  till  a  cer¬ 
tain  time  has  been  allowed  for  its  removal,  after  the  healing  of  the  breach,  that 
we  can  say  how  extensive  or  deep  the  permanent  opacity  may  prove ;  we  may 
generally  venture  to  predict  a  gradual  improvement  during  some  time,  in  a 
recent  opacity,  particularly  in  young  subjects. 

“  What  I  have  now  said  applies  to  the  greater  part  of  the  mm^nmon  opaci¬ 
ties  of  the  cornea;  I  may  allude  to  one  or  two  other  forms  which  may  prove 
interesting  in  regard  to  the  question  of  their  precise  seat. /-Qn^re  are  some  varie¬ 
ties  which  appear  to  be  on  or  near  the  very  surface  of /tfin  cornea,  and  which  it 
is  probable  may  occupy  the  anterior  elastic  laminao^Pne  very  opaque  chalky- 
looking  film,  which  often  follow  the  applicatioiv^fwiicklime  or  new  mortar  to 
the  eye,  seem  to  be  of  this  kind,  and  so,  also,  \£/tnose  which  have  been  sup¬ 
posed  by  some  to  be  stainings  of  the  surface^  the  corneal  tissue  by  a  deposit 
from  the  lead  lotion  in  common  use.  Occa^oJally,  we  have  a  superficial  excoria¬ 
tion  of  the  cornea — one  can  hardly  call  i^^i  ulcer — which  the  epithelium  limits 
with  abrupt  edges,  thus  favouring  th^Sccumulation,  on  the  depressed  surface, 
of  the  frothy  mucus  or  sud  wl;  movements  of  the  lid  furnish.  The 

opacity  thus  produced  is  often>va^  opaque,  and  unless  you  were  aware  of  its 
cause,  might  seem  more  s^fbiWthan  it  really  is.  A  lens,  or  the  point  of  a 
needle,  will  inform  you  of  iftwreal  nature. 

1  The  following  is  an  of  ossification  occurring  in  the  centre  of  a  dense  leucoma. 

A  girl,  mt.  14,  was  bra«A*rto  me  last  autumn,  suffering  from  severe  inflammation  of  the 
eye,  which  had  bejffi\pj[rtially  sunk  several  years  before,  and  in  which  no  perception  of 
light  remained.  SP^uritation  was  very  great,  especially  on  every  movement  of  the  lid ; 
and,  on  examination,  I  perceived  a  hard  angular  piece  of  bone  imbedded  in  the  front  of  a 
dense  opacitvjs^the  cornea,  and  projecting  beyond  it,  quite  bare.  It  was  easily  removed 
with  a  paiMfyofceps,  and  the  patient  speedily  got  well.  The  fragment  was  the  size  of 
a  large  ainJ s^nead. 
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“  There  is  another  form  of  opacity,  which  I  believe  to  have  its  seat  in  the 
anterior  elastic  lamina,  although  it  is  vain  to  endeavour  to  prove  it,  except  by 
a  section  of  the  parts.  It  has  a  silvery  lustre,  and  a  very  fine  texture  of  inter¬ 
weaving  strise,  and  it  creeps  very  gradually  from  near  the  border,  over  the 
surface  of  the  cornea,  towards  the  centre.  The  epithelial  surface  retains  its 
smoothness  and  lustre,  and  the  opacity  does  not  appear  to  have  much  depth. 
Other  varieties  of  opacity,  very  chronic  in  their  course,  and  evidently  not 
inflammatory,  are  liable  to  form,  as  I  believe,  in  the  same  tissue.  They  may 
be  of  a  brown  tint,  with  an  indefinite  margin,  and  may  affect  both  cornese  at 
the  same  time.  I  am  not  aware  that  these  are  particularly  described  in  books, 
nor  whether  they  admit  of  removal,  or  even  arrest.  They  are  probably  con¬ 
nected  with  an  imperfect  nutrition  of  the  eyeball,  and  must  be  left  to  take  their 
course.1 

“There  is  a  variety  of  opacity  consisting  of  minute  dots,  sometimes  so  small 
as  not  to  be  distinguished  separately  without  a  lens ;  at  others,  as  large  as  a 
small  pin’s  head.  These  are  evidently  seated  on  the  posterior  part  of  the 
cornea,  and  may  be  referred  to  the  posterior  elastic  lamina.  They  accompany 
an  inflammatory  affection  in  which  the  walls  of  the  aqueous  chambers  seem  to 
be  chiefly  involved,  in  which  the  iris  is  usually  mottled  and  dull,  the  pupil 
inactive,  and  the  sclerotica  more  or  less  injected.  Such  a  dotted  opacity  was 
long  since  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Wardrop,  and  admits  of  removal,  provided  the 
proper  treatment  is  commenced  early  enough.  It  probably  consists  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  inflammatory  deposit  of  lymph.  [See  Chap.  XV.  Sect.  II.] 

“There  is  still  another  kind  of  dotted  opacity,  occurring  in  the  posterior  elastic 
lamina  (sometimes  in  the  anterior  also),  which  I  would  distinguish  from  all  those 
yet  mentioned,  and  which  is  met  with  in  eyes  which  have  suffered  a  slow  dis¬ 
organizing  process,  through  sympathy  with  the  opposite  organ  previously  lost 
by  operation  or  accident.  In  this  the  dots  are  remarkably  round  and  separate 
from  one  another,  often  brownish,  and  therefore  overlooked,  and  scattered  pretty 
uniformly  over  a  portion  or  the  whole  of  the  cornea.  Though  these  sometimes 
grow  fainter  under  appropriate  treatment,  I  have  never  seen  them  altogether 
removed.”]  4 

Treatment. — Our  first  object  is  to  arrest  inflammaK^,  where  that  is  still 
present.  If  we  do  this,  and  wait  a  little,  the  opacity^U  diminish  of  itself ;  the 
newly-deposited  matter,  which  has  caused  the  om(jxfce  change,  being  absorbed, 
as  inflammatory  interstitial  effusion  is  removec^i(jj!ther  textures.  In  children, 
the  processes  of  nutrition  and  absorption  are  yfgyKms ;  there  is  an  active  removal 
and  deposition  of  materials,  and  the  cha^gfp^hich  the  cornea  undergoes  are 
very7  striking ;  although  the  membrarto  shfmld  be  so  opaque  in  a  child  as  to 
render  the  iris  invisible,  it  will  comptopy  recover  its  transparency,  as  in  the 
cases  related  at  page  254.  After  inducing  the  inflammation,  and  removing  all 
irritation,  after  waiting  to  see  wbaWcan  be  done  by  the  natural  process  of  ab¬ 
sorption,  we  may  adopt  far^«j>p^isures  for  lessening  the  opacity.  The  effect 
of  counter-irritation,  with  tb^yftion  to  diet,  and  to  the  state  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  will  often  be  vc»y(^Jnsiderable.  The  absorption  of  the  newly-deposited 
matter  may  be  assistel^jjfter  these  means  have  been  put  in  force,  by  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  stimylgjls *~or  astringents;  the  best  of  which  is  a  solution  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver, ^e&pmencing  with  gr.  ii.  to  the  ounce  of  water,  and  gradually 
increasing  its  stow^th.  This  may  either  be  dropped  into  the  eye,  or  applied  to 
the  opaqm^^J^by  means  of  a  camel-hair  brush. 

1  Mr.  JSWman  relates  a  case  of  opacity  of  tlie  kind  above  alluded  to,  which  he  had  the 
good^fflSi^e  to  remove  by  an  operation,  and  thus  to  obtain  the  means  of  minutely  ex- 
anjmin^f  at  the  same  time  that  the  patient  was  restored  to  sight.  The  opacity  consisted 
offo^eous  or  earthy  deposit. 
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Mr.  Middlemore  (op.  cit.  vol.  i.  p.  450)  recommends  the  solution  of  the 
oxymuriate  of  mercury,  in  the  strength  of  two  grains  to  one  ounce  of  water,  in 
the  treatment  of  corneal  opacity;  also  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  three 
grains  to  the  ounce,  the  vinum  opii,  and  an  ointment  containing  one  part  of  the 
citrine  ointment  in  three.  He  considers  it  advantageous  to  use  these  several 
applications  in  succession,  each  being  employed  for  a  week  at  a  time. 


[A  very  great  number  of  stimulants  and  astringents  have  been  recommended 
for  the  removal  of  corneal  opacity.  In  addition  to  those  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Lawrence,  we  have  used,  with  much  advantage,  solutions  of  the  sulphate  of 
cadmium  (gr.  i — iv  to  the  oz.  of  water),  and  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc ;  the  liquor 
plumb,  subacet.  of  the  old  London  Pharmacopoeia,  diluted  acetic  acid,  red  pre¬ 
cipitate  and  iodine  ointments,  diluted  creosote,  and  finely  powdered  loaf-sugar 
and  calomel,  applied  to  the  part  with  a  camel-hair  brush,  molasses,  honey,  &c. 

Dupuytren  is  said  to  have  been  extremely  successful  with  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  prepared  tutty,  sugar-candy,  and  calomel,  reduced  to  an  impalpable 
powder  and  blown  into  the  eye  from  a  quill.  We  should  be  loath  to  imitate 
such  a  rude  practice.  When  the  opacity  was  large  and  of  long  standing,  he 
introduced  a  seton  in  the  back  of  the  neck. 

Red  precipitate  and  loaf-sugar  (one  part  of  the  former  to  eight  of  the  latter), 
powdered  glass  and  white  sugar,  solutions  of  ammoniuret  of  copper,  carbonate 
of  potassium,  hydriodate  of  potassium,  the  bile  of  various  animals,  walnut  oil, 
oil  of  lemonvpeel,  cyanide  of  zinc,  the  vapour  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  cod-liver 
oil,  have  each  been  extolled  by  different  writers  for  their  efficacy. 
s  Dr.  Rusciienberger,  U.  S.  N.,  informs  us  that  he  has  found  the  saturated 
tincture  of  the  root  of  aconite  remarkably  efficacious  in  the  removal  of  opacities 
of  the  cornea.  It  has  not  proved  efficacious  in  our  hands. 

Mr.  Wilde,  in  his  “  Report  on  the  Progress  of  Ophthalmic  Surgery ,”  ( Dub¬ 
lin  Journal ,  Feb.  1847,)  makes  the  following  very  just  remarks  in  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  this  affection : — 

u  Scarcely  a  month  passes  that  we  do  not  read  of  the  wonderful  cures  effected 
in  cases  of  specks,  feathers,  nebulae,  clouds,  opacities,  pearls,  leu^Vnas,  albugos, 
cicatrices,  and  even  staphylomas  of  the  cornea,  by  specifics  of  wrflpias  kinds,  from 
prussic  acid  to  mesmerism;  but,  from  the  days  of  Tobit  to^pnbull,  the  same 
silence  or  ignorance  in  describing  the  positive  pathologiaaQkondition  of  the  cor¬ 
nea  has  prevailed.  Some  of  the  cases  of  corneal  opacitjppiy  be  removed  simply 
by  time  and  the  improvement  of  the  general  healtL'Sjjjmst  others  never  can  be 
obliterated;  the  difference  consisting  in  the  or i^fwA^iuse,  the  precise  seat  of  the 
opacity,  and  the  existence  or  non-existence  <ff  a^Rcnia  anterior,  or  attachment 
of  the  iris  to  the  cornea,  in  which  case,  no  m™^ r  how  small  the  opacity,  it  never 
is  removed;  while,  where  it  does  not  exist, Q^e  cornea  may  clear  either  by  the 
efforts  of  nature  or  by  the  influence  of  readies,  notwithstanding  that  the  opacity 
may  extend  over  its  entire  surface.  Qjfrere  are,  however,  cases  of  very  slight 
opacity  indeed,  which  never  are  re  ~  and,  therefore,  it  behoves  the  ophthal¬ 
mic  surgeon  to  be  thoroughly  aeq^inted  with  all  these  circumstances,  in  order 
to  form  an  accurate  progno^  to  be  able  to  state  to  patients,  or  their  friends, 
what  may  be  the  final  resulNop  such  cases.” 

Experiments  have  likeffi^e  been  made  on  the  eyes  of  animals,  by  Dr.  Bigger, 
to  ascertain  whether  tkE^Spaque  cornea  might  not  be  completely  removed,  and 
replaced  by  a  transjs^^flx  one,  obtained  from  another  animal,  on  the  principle  of 
the  Taliacotiamj^ration.  This  operation  has  been  termed  keratoplastie.  It  is 
almost  unnecessary  to  add  that  the  results  afford  no  encouragement  to  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  Gi^oedient. 

M.  pL^(rpi]£z,  of  Lisle,  in  a  communication  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences,^k  ^ich  he  gives  the  results  of  his  numerous  researches  relative  to 
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keratoplastie,  states  that  he  has  been  six  years  engaged  in  this  investigation, 
during  which  period  he  has  performed  numerous  operations,  without  in  a  single 
case  succeeding  in  obtaining  perfect  transparency  of  the  transplanted  cornea. 
In  the  most  successful  operations  the  new  cornea  always  continued  more  or  less 
opalescent;  vision,  however,  was  several  times  re-established  partially,  but 
partially  only.  Among  the  cases  related  is  one  of  a  girl,  aged  23,  who  was 
blind  from  three  years  of  age,  in  consequence  of  smallpox.  M.  Plouviez, 
after  removing  the  opaque  cornea,  which  was  effected  with  great  difficulty, 
because  of  its  great  density  and  thickness,  replaced  it  with  the  cornea  of  a 
young  dog,  which  was  killed  at  the  moment.  The  sole  result  of  the  operation 
was,  that  the  patient  could  better  distinguish  day  from  night,  and  could  discern 
a  strong  light  and  the  sun,  but  she  could  not  guide  herself  without  help. 

The  following  are  the  conclusions  of  M.  Plouviez’ s  note: — 

1.  The  cornea  of  one  animal  can  be  transplanted  to  the  eye  of  another  animal. 

2.  The  human  cornea  can  retain  its  vitality  when  transplanted  to  the  eye  of 
a  rabbit. 

3.  A  cornea  taken  from  a  body  five  days  dead  can  be  grafted  on,  and  become 
attached  to  the  eye  of  a  living  animal. 

4.  A  cornea  may  adhere,  when  attached  with  one,  two,  or  three  sutures;  but 
four  are  usually  necessary. 

5.  Flax  or  silk  sutures  are  the  best. 

6.  Life  is  communicated  to  a  dead  cornea  by  means  of  a  plastic  fluid,  which 
becomes  gradually  organized  on  the  iris,  and  between  the  edges  of  the  dead  and 
living  corneas. 

7.  Reunion  by  the  first  intention  never  occurs. 

8.  A  transplanted  cornea  always  shrinks  considerably,  generally  one-half. 

9.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  old  cornea  is  always  elongated  concentrically 
towards  the  end  of  the  process,  and  retains  its  transparency. 

10.  Complete  transparency  of  the  transparent  cornea  has  not  been  obtained 
by  any  mode  of  operation  hitherto  employed. 

The  attention  of  the  profession  has  been  within  a  few  years  called  to  an  ope¬ 
ration  for  the  cure  of  opacity  of  the  cornea,  which  was  formerly  practised,  but 
which  has  been  latterly  abandoned,  except,  perhaps,  by  a^few  charlatans.  This 
consists  in  excision  of  the  superficial  opaque  laminae  cornea.  M.  Mal- 

GAIGNE  has  published  in  the  Journal  de  Chirurgie ,  ffijffipril,  1844,  an  elaborate 
paper  on  this  subject.  A  note  by  him  was  also  r^^to  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences,  in  March,  1843,  which  has  drawn  forjhvbommunications  from  several 
of  his  colleagues.  M.  Blandin  states  thaL^S^ouple  of  travelling  oculists  in 
France  have,  for  fourteen  years,  been  in^fh^yibit  of  performing  this  operation 
with  varying  success.  Three  memoirs  liaW^ftlso  been  published  on  this  subject: 
one  by  M.  Rognetta,  in  Les  Annal^Sie  Tlierapeutique ,  another  by  M.  Des- 
marres,  in  Les  Annales  d ’  Oculistigvfr} and  the  third  by  Dr.  Hamilton,  in  the 
Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Sci^xp,  for  March,  1844;  in  the  last  two  of  which 
the  practice,  in  certain  circiwfi&nces,  is  advocated,  whilst  in  the  first  it  is 
strongly  condemned.  ,  . 

M.  Malgaigne  ascri|x^jhe  first  notice  of  this  operation,  m  medical  records, 
to  Saint  Ives,  in  the  jrarlT722.  This  eminent  man  disapproved  of  the  practice 
for  the  usual  run  o^pacities  of  the  cornea,  but  recommended  it  in  those  cases 
where  the  opacitv^a? due  to  the  sequela  of  a  smallpox  pustule. 

Dr.  Mead  LpA^next  author  who  alludes  to  the  subject,  in  the  few  words  so 
often  quotqdJ^&. :  “  He  had  only  once  or  twice  employed  the  partial  excision 
with  succ^i^^ 

Ther^VolTows  next  the  opinion  of  the  German  Eschebach,  in  1651.  A 
reguh^y^ictitioner  himself,  he  had  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
th^mnSaoings  of  some  wandering  and  unprincipled  quacks,  who,  on  two  occa- 
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sions,  had  undertaken  to  perform  much,  and  miserably  failed.  His  judgment, 
then,  was  decidedly  condemnatory. 

In  France,  M.  Bemours  held  similar  language  in  1768,  enforcing  it  by  the 
details  of  a  case  in  which  the  opaque  cornea  had  been  subjected  to  innumerable 
scarifications,  which  resulted  in  leaving  the  opacity  worse  than  it  had  been  before. 

In  1779,  Professor  Gouan,  of  Montpellier,  read  to  the  Royal  Society  of  that 
city  a  case  in  which  the  result  was  the  very  reverse  of  the  preceding.  In  1777, 
a  child  aged  seven  was  brought  to  him,  which  had  lost  its  right  eye  when  three 
months  old,  and  when  eighteen  months,  and  labouring  under  smallpox,  had  been 
rendered  quite  blind  by  an  opacity  or  cicatrice  which  covered  the  whole  cornea 
of  the  left  eye.  For  this  the  more  common  remedies,  stimulants,  irritants,  &c., 
had  been  long  used  in  vain,  and  the  professor  then  advised  partial  excision.  For 
the  performance  of  this  operation  he  engaged  the  services  of  M.  Pellier,  sur¬ 
geon  oculist  to  the  king,  who  excised  about  two-thirds  of  the  thickness  of  the 
diseased  membrane.  The  child  showed  no  indications  of  pain;  cold  dressings 
were  applied,  and  after  six  days  he  could  distinguish  such  objects  as  the  fingers, 
keys,  &c.  Hr.  Gouan  subsequently  ordered  the  application  of  nut-oil,  under 
which  the  vision  improved,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  two  years,  the  cure  was  still 
considered  perfect. 

In  1789,  M.  Pellier  gives  the  result  of  his  more  extended  experience  during 
ten  years  in  these  words:  “  Though  I  have  described  this  operation  for  the  cure 
of  albugo  and  nephelium,  yet  uniform  success  is  not  to  be  expected.  Experience 
has  taught  me  its  insufficiency  in  some  cases,  and  its  success  in  others.” 

Scarpa  was  very  decidedly  opposed  to  the  operation ;  introduced,  he  alleges, - 
by  the  ignorant,  and  commended  by  the  charlatan.  Wenzel  was  equally  severe, 
remarking  that  it  was  likely  to  produce  staphyloma. 

In  spite,  however,  of  these  authorities,  Baron  Larrey  thought  that  the 
operation  was  sometimes  worth  a  trial.  In  opacities  of  the'  cornea,  says  Larrey, 
of  a  certain  degree  of  thickness,  the  membrane  may  be  thinned  down  by  repeated 
strokes  of  a  slender  bistoury.  He  performed  the  operation  upon  a  young  lady 
at  Toulon,  and  thereby  removed  an  old  opacity  which  covered  the^whole  extent 
of  the  cornea,  and  completely  interruped  the  entrance  of  the  ra^>4  light.  The 
transparency  continued  in  the  part  from  which  the  opacitwjy^  removed,  and 
the  patient  ever  afterwards  saw  very  fairly. 

M.  Malgaigne  performed  this  operation  on  a  youn£\ghd,  on  the  20th  of 
March,  1848,  and,  two  years  afterwards  (5th  Ma$*tf^i5),  he  exhibited  the 
patient  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  read**an  account  of  the  case.1 
This  case  presents  some  points  which  are  so  vei/preh^irkable,  that  we  will  give 
a  brief  outline  of  it.  The  subject  of  it,  a&irK^i  18  years  of  age,  had  been 
afflicted  from  infancy  with  violent  inflam m; 
opacity  of  the  cornea.  At  the  age  of  1 
right  cornea,  which  did  not  decrease^fajjhng 
remove  this,  M.  Malgaigne  made^%w)pular  i 


of  her  eyes,  followed  by  partial 
•s,  an  opaque  spot  existed  on  the 
ing  the  following  three  years.  To 
incision,  about  six  millimetres  in 


diameter,  and  dissected  the  flap  «^AC4o" remove  more  than  half  the  thickness  of 
the  cornea.  The  patient  left  Mte  liospital  on  the  fiftieth  day,  with  her  cornea 
almost  transparent,  and  abkrtojfead,  with  the  eye  operated  on,  small  type.  The 
previous  degree  of  vision  is  nm;  mentioned.  At  this  period,  a  circular  depres¬ 
sion  in  the  cornea,  resuT^mg  from  the  loss  of  substance,  was  visible,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  disturb  ^ight.  A  circumstance  worthy  of  notice,  says  M.  M., 
is  that,  “  during ^rCNperation,  the  point  of  the  instrument  having  penetrated 
into  the  anterior  wamber,  and  touched  the  iris,  a  small  projection,  at  the  ex¬ 
ternal  circumference  of  the  pupil,  seemed  to  show  that  there  was  an  adhesion  be-^ 
tween  theiAwand  cornea.” 

^  1  See  Journal  de  Chirurgie ,  May,  1845. 
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Four  months  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  exposure,  the  opacity  returned, 
and' the  patient  lost  all  the  benefits  of  the  operation.  Under  the  use  of  resolv¬ 
ent  applications,  the  transparency  of  the  cornea  was  restored,  and  on  the  23d 
Oct.,  the  patient  was  again  discharged  from  the  hospital.  The  depression  and 
the  protrusion  of  the  iris  continued  to  this  period,  and  as  seven  months  had 
elapsed  since  the  operation,  M.  Malgaigne  considered  these  conditions  perma¬ 
nent.  In  January,  1845,  the  patient  suffered  from  a  severe  attack  of  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  eye,  hut  which  did  not  impair  the  transparency  of  the  cornea. 

On  the  5th  May,  1845,  when  the  patient  was  shown  to  the  Academy,  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  eye  operated  on  showed,  M.  M.  remarks,  some  very  curious 
phenomena.  “  First,  the  projection  of  the  iris  has  completely  disappeared,  and 
it  must  be  admitted  that  from  the  effect  of  time  and  the  motions  of  the  iris,  the 
adhesions  of  the  cornea  have  been  absorbed  and  destroyed.  Moreover,  the  de¬ 
pression  in  the  cornea,  excavated  by  the  bistoury,  and  which  persisted  seven 
months  after  the  operation,  has  at  present  entirely  disappeared.  The  cornea  of 
this  is  as  smooth  as  that  of  the  other  eye,  except  a  small  depressed  cicatrix, 
which  did  not  exist  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  and  which  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  consequence  of  an  ulcer  of  the  coat  attendant  on  the  last  attack  of  ophthal¬ 
mia.” 

Notwithstanding  the  very  fortunate,  we  might  say  extraordinary  result  in 
this  case,  we  cannot  recommend  a  recourse  to  this  operation.  It  can,  at  all 
events,  only  be  suited  to  a  limited  number  of  cases,  those  in  which  the  opacity 
is  very  superficial,  or  of  a  warty  character,  and  even  some  of  these  may  he 
more  safely  cured  by  other  means;  whilst  the  risk  of  a  recurrence  of  the 
opacity,  when  the  wound  heals,  or  of  the  thinned  cornea  being  expanded  into 
a  staphyloma,  are  valid  objections  to  a  resort  to  it.  Moreover,  the  danger  of 
penetrating  the  cornea  in  the  dissection  is  a  serious  difficulty,  and  certainly  one 
not  very  unlikely  to  occur,  since  it  happened  to  so  skilful  an  operator  as  M. 
Malgaigne  ;  and  finally,  were  it  to  take  place,  so  remarkable  an  event  as  the 
disappearance  of  the  protrusion  and  absorption  of  the  adhesion,  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  occur. 

Mr.  Bowman  relates  the  following  case  of  warty  opacity  of  the  cornea,  which 
he  relieved  by  shaving  off  the  morbid  growth : —  4 

“  July  13,  1848. — Mrs.  Goldsmith,  set.  38,  has ^rff^d-standing  prominent 
opacity  of  the  right  cornea,  lying  in  a  transverse  pgsmbn  just  below  the  centre, 
and  extending  completely  across,  corresponding  t interval  between  the  lids. 
The  iris  is  adherent  to  it.  It  followed  a  severa^Gfithalmia  four  years  ago.  The 
lids  seem  to  have  moulded  the  opacity,  for  ises  abruptly  above,  at  the  line 
which  the  margin  of  the  upper  lid  forms^ffibn  partially  closed;  and  this  lid,  in 
passing  down  over  the  cornea,  seems  tc\x/stbpped  by  coming  against  the  promi¬ 
nent  edge  of  the  opacity.  Its  surfa&a  is  rough,  like  that  of  a  soft  corn.  Its 
prominence  seems  to  fret  the  lids,  ©1  keep  up  chronic  inflammation.  She  has 
been  in  attendance  for  a  yea  more,  and,  finding  no  benefit  from  various 
stringent  applications,  I  aboufQk;  months  ago  shaved  off  a  very  thin  layer  from 
the  surface,  expecting  tq^MI  Jmpillae  developed,  as  in  the  case  of  a  similar¬ 
looking  opacity  in  the  an  animal  which  I  had  examined,  but  I  could  see 

nothing  but  thicken&T  epithelium. 

“  To-day  she  presents  herself  with  the  opacity  as  above  described.  She  thinks 
the  removal  of  jimSormer  portion  has  diminished  the  prominence,  and  I  think 
so  too.  I  kaj(Ofcnerefore,  now  sliced  off  the  opacity  down  to  the  level  of  the 
healthy  cofo&i/  The  cut  surface  bled  at  numerous  points  (blood  oozed  from  the 
whole  ciHSjhrface) ;  and  when  I  examined  the  slices  under  the  microscope,  I 
found^tfhem  to  contain  a  great  abundance  of  papillae,  which  had,  of  course,  been 
cuMNois;  many  of  these  had  still  blood  in  their  vessels.  The  epithelium  was 
^yTnick  about  them  and  over  them,  and  they  had  not  been  reached  in  the 
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previous  operation.  The  interior  of  the  papillae  consisted  of  bloodvessels,  and 
an  obscure  tissue,  with  many  nuclei.  The  operation,  gave  her  very  little  pain. 
No  nerves  were  seen  by  the  microscope. 

“  Oct.  5. — The  part  is  much  flatter,  and  her  sight  is  improved.”] 

When  red  vessels  are  seen  proceeding  to  the  opaque  part,  their  division  has 
been  recommended.  I  have  seen  no  advantage  from  this  proceeding. 

[Our  own  experience  relative  to  this  measure,  corresponds  with  that  of  Mr. 
Lawrence. 

Mr.  S.  M.  Griffiths  states  that  in  Tehran,  Persia,  an  operation  is  practised 
for  the  cure  of  opacity  of  the  cornea,  which  is  said  to  be  frequently  successful 
in  improving  the  transparency  of  the  cornea,  if  not  always  capable  of  restoring 
perfect  vision.  The  object  of  this  operation  seems  to  be,  to  completely  cut  off 
the  vascular  communication,  by  excision  of  a  circular  portion  of  the  conjunctiva 
at  a  small  distance  from  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  which  is  accomplished  by 
fixing  eight  small  hooks  into  the  conjunctiva,  about  a  line  from  the  union  of  the 
cornea  with  the  sclerotica,  quite  round  the  cornea;  the  operator  then  raises  that 
part  of  the  conjunctiva  by  pulling  these  hooks  towards  him,  and  with  a  pair  of 
scissors  he  cuts  off  the  portion  thus  raised,  and  completely  insulates  the  con¬ 
junctiva  covering  the  cornea,  the  consequence  of  which  is  the  gradual  absorption 
of  the  opacity  of  the  part  affected,  and  the  cornea  recovers  its  transparency. 
The  after-treatment  is  very  simple,  consisting  merely  in  the  introduction  of  a 
small  quantity  of  antimony  between  the  lids  ;  in  fact,  the  result  of  the  operation 
is  confidently  expected  to  be  successful  without  any  other  application. — Trans¬ 
actions  of  the  Med.  and  Pliys.  Soc.  of  Calcutta ,  vol.  viii.  pt.  1.  We  have  not 
felt  sufficient  confidence  in  this  practice  to  try  it.] 

Some  forms  of  opacity  may  be  remedied,  others  not.  I  shall  mention  first 
such  cases  as  admit  of  recovery.  A  general  dulness  or  haziness,  and  sometimes 
a  thin  nebula  of  the  cornea  occurs  in  iritis,  and  other  internal  inflammations  of 
the  eye;  the  change  appears  diffused  through  the  whole  textur£.^Wten,  a  more 
or  less  thick  film  covers  the  cornea  in  the  purulent  ophthakSs^oi  infants,  the 
conjunctival  layer  being  thickened  and  loosened  by  the  inffp™&tion ;  the  cornea 
assumes  a  pale  grayish  colour ;  and  this  appearance  fre^lCpUy  extends  over  the 
whole  surface.  Sometimes  it  is  a  white  opacity,  so  as  completely  to  hide 

the  iris  and  pupil.  A  general  nebulous  or  more  state  of  the  cornea  is 

produced  in  corneitis.  There  is  also  nebulous  mmViEy,  often  accompanied  with 
some  redness,  in  strumous  ophthalmia.  Th$se  several  cases  present  examples 
of  impaired  transparency,  which  admit  of  /ffShplete  relief;  and  in  all  of  them, 
although  the  opacity  should  be  considerad)lept  may  be  removed  by  the  treat¬ 
ment  just  pointed  out.  Indeed,  it  is  sraSient  to  arrest  the  inflammation  which 
has  caused  the  opaque  change,  and^Jk^atter  will  disappear  of  itself.  In  the 
first,  and  the  last  two  instances, is  general  disturbance  of  the  corneal  cir¬ 
culation,  and  interstitial  dengsffiJWi;  in  the  second,  the  mucous  layer  alone  is 
the  seat  of  change.  The  dottejSpacity  caused  by  inflammation  of  the  membrane 
of  the  aqueous  humour  akp  otSappears,  when  the  inflammation  has  been  arrested. 
(See  Chap.  XV.  SectI^II.) 

Another  and  a  dem©lnnd  of  opacity  arises  from  inflammation  of  a  more  seri¬ 
ous  character.  TM^hange  affects  the  surface  and  the  corneal  laminae  more  or 
less  deeply ;  ifeAQ^terstitial  deposition  under  considerable  inflammation  of  the 
corneal  textutfeN it  may  exist  in  various  degrees,  from  the  slight  cloudy  ap- 
pearanc^^^Njebula,  properly  so  called,  to  the  most  dense  form  of  leucoma;  in 
the  firsOkpfind  that  the  change  of  structure  is  confined  to  the  external  lamellae 
of  the(c^mea,  whilst  in  the  more  dense  forms  the  whole  thickness  of  the  part 
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has  been  altered  in  structure.  The  corneal  substance  is  condensed  and  hardened; 
so  that,  when  the  part  is  squeezed  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  the  laminse 
no  longer  move  on  each  other,  as  in  the  normal  state.  These  white  and  dense 
opacities  may  be  occasioned  by  escharotics,  such  as  lime,  applied  to  the  surface 
of  the  cornea,  by  acute  inflammation  of  the  corneal  substance,  or  by  the 
effusion  of  matter,  when  suppuration  has  taken  place.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
opacity  has  at  first  a  yellowish,  and  subsequently  a  light  brownish  tint.  These 
are  cases  which  admit  of  partial  relief,  but  not  of  complete  cure.  The  extent 
of  the  mischief  is  lessened  by  the  gradual  removal  of  the  thinner  halo,  which 
surrounds  the  spot  of  acute  inflammation. 

The  third  description,  which  does  not  admit  of  cure,  is  the  firm  white  shining 
cicatrix  of  wounds  or  ulcers.  When  an  ulcer  has  extended  into  the  corneal 
laminae,  the  cicatrix  is  a  permanent  white  mark ;  hut  if  it  should  he  superficial 
merely,  like  an  excoriation,  it  may  leave  no  trace.  A  cicatrix  is  distinguished 
hy  its  sharply  defined  margin,  and  shining  appearance ;  the  edge  of  an  opacity 
produced  hy  an  interstitial  deposit  is  gradually  shaded  off.  In  the  dense  opacity 
of  the  entire  texture  called  leucoma,  the  organization  is  so  much  changed,  that 
we  can  do  no  good  by  any  treatment  as  respects  the  state  of  the  cornea.  It  will 
depend  upon  the  situation  of  the  leucoma  whether  the  case  may  he  relieved  hy 
the  operation  for  artificial  pupil  or  by  the  use  of  belladonna. 

[When  the  leucoma  occupies  only  the  centre  of  the  cornea,  merely  covering 
the  pupil  in  the  ordinary  state  of  contraction  of  the  iris,  as  in  Fig.  104,  very 
useful  vision  may  he  gained  by  dilating  the  pupil,  see  Fig.  105,  hy  the  habitual 
use  of  the  extract  of  belladonna.] 


Fig.  105. 


Fig.  106. 


Mr.  Middlemore’s  opinion  respecting  tbeydvantage  derivable  from  surgical 
treatment  in  leucoma  is  more  favourable  th^Mnat  which  I  have  expressed.  “  In 
many  cases,  where  dense  opacity  anck’^ip^ma  of  the  cornea  have  been  under 
treatment  for  many  months,  I  hav®  efe^ea  very  great  benefit  by  applying  the 
strong  nitrate  of  silver  ointment  e*Sky  day,  or  every  other  day;  indeed,  without 
the  slightest  exaggeration,  I  rmryStfate  that  in  those  cases  in  which  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  this  ointment  can  be  J^fle,  I  have  effected  as  much  benefit  by  a  single 
application  of  it,  as  the  usg^lof^the  common  stimulating  drops  has  produced  in 
several  weeks.”  Mr.  MS^cnnbines  with  this  application  the  administration  of 
mercury  so  as  to  ma  slight  ptyalism,  occasional  leeching,  counter-irritation 

behind  the  ears  or  a4j?he  back  of  the  neck,  or  by  means  of  an  issue  in  the  tern- 

ple-1  .  ,  . 
Another  mpdXtn  which  the  transparency  of  the  cornea  may  be  impaired,  is 

by  the  effu^^of  blood  between  its  layers,  which  may  take  place,  according 
to  Mr.  Jjh^LEMORE,  from  local  injury,  or  during  the  progress  of  acute  corneitis. 
In  the  mrtner  case  it  is  fluid  at  first ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  deposited  in  the  solid 
st^tfi>\lf  neglected,  the  fibrinous  substance  may  become  organized,  and  no 

1  Vol.  i.  pp.  452,  453. 
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longer  within  the  action  of  remedies.  The  same  treatment  is  required  as  for 
inflammation  and  opacity  of  the  cornea  under  other  circumstances.1 

Congenital  Opacity  of  the  Cornea. — Mr.  Ware  observes,  that  children  are 
sometimes  born  with  eyes  remarkably  large  and  prominent,  and  with  an  opaque 
state  of  the  cornea.  This  happened  in  three  children  of  the  same  family.  The 
opacity  in  these  cases  gradually  diminished  after  birth,  without  any  applications ; 
in  two  of  them,  it  was  quite  removed  in  less  than  a  year ;  while  in  the  third, 
the  alteration  was  not  complete  until  the  end  of  the  second  year.  Mr. 
Ware  found  the  cornea  very  prominent  in  these  children,  who  were  all  short¬ 
sighted,  though  they  had  recovered  distinct  vision.  In  another  new-born 
infant  both  corneae  were  large,  prominent,  and  completely  opaque.  At  the  end 
of  nearly  three  years,  the  left  cornea  was  sufficiently  clear  to  allow  the  percep¬ 
tion  of  all  large  objects;  the  opacity  of  the  right  cornea  being  also  diminished 
round  its  outer  edge,  though  the  greatest  part  of  the  pupil  was  still  obscured. 
In  a  fifth  case,  both  corneae,  at  the  time  of  birth,  were  large,  prominent,  and 
completely  opaque,  the  child  in  other  respects  being  healthy.  At  the  end  of  a 
year,  the  cornea  of  one  eye  is  not  only  perfectly  transparent  for  a  considerable 
space  round  its  circumference,  but  the  pupil  can  be  seen  through  the  diminished 
opacity  which  remains  in  its  centre ;  and  though  the  cornea  of  the  other  eye 
has  improved  less,  its  transparency  has  increased,  particularly  towards  the  cir¬ 
cumference.2 

I  have  seen  two  or  three  similar  cases,  in  which  the  corneal  opacity  has  di¬ 
minished  after  birth ;  but  the  progress  has  been  very  slow,  and  I  have  not  known 
the  ultimate  event. 


[Dr.  P.  W.  M  ACL  AG  AN  relates  ( London  and  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal 
Med.  Sci.  July,  1845),  a  very  interesting  case  of  congenital  opacity  of 
the  cornea.  Fourteen  hours  after  birth  the  eyes  presented  the  following  ap¬ 
pearance  : — 

“  On  neither  was  there  the  slightest  trace  of  vascularity  or  purulent  discharge; 
the  left  cornea  was  completely  opaque;  the  right  was  in  the  same  condition,  on 
its  inferior  two-thirds,  but  the  upper  third  was  clear,  the  opaodtj^^nninating 
by  a  tolerably  defined  edge.  At  first,  I  thought  that  I  could  p(M$mve  this  edge 
to  change  its  position,  as  the  child’s  head  was  inclined  to  on^Jjae  or  the  other, 
which  led  me  to  suppose  the  opacity  resided  in  the  aqueousMfrnour;  but  this  I 
found  to  be  a  mistake.  Never  having  seen  such  a  cal^^Vand  not  being  able  to 
hear  of  one,  I  was  led  to  form  an  unfavourable  pqaj^sis ;  but  in  this  I  was 
agreeably  disappointed ;  for  in  a  few  weeks  the  ed|e^*  the  opacity  on  the  right 
cornea  began  to  thin  off,  to  become  less  definedjfoiaat  length  to  recede,  so  that 
a  part  of  the  pupil  could  be  seen  on  looking  ^pight  at  the  eye,  whilst  at  first 
it  could  only  be  observed  by  looking  from  a^ye.  It  was  long  before  any  change 
could  be  perceived  on  the  left  eye;  but  ^aout  the  beginning  of  January,  i.  e., 
three  months  after  birth,  it  too  bq  mprove — the  opacity  at  the  upper 

part  of  the  cornea  becoming  more  dSiyted-looking,  and  by  degrees  disappearing. 
At  this  time  it  was  curious  to  ol^erve  the  infant  instinctively  depressing  the  eye¬ 
ball,  when  any  bright  object  wa^treld  before  it,  so  as  to  permit  its  image  to  fall 
through  the  upper  portions<bf5jhe  cornea. 

“When  I  was  removedffyhn  that  post,  a  few  days  ago,  the  improvement  was 
gradually  progressin^.^Tmere  is  now  only  a  small  portion  of  the  right  cornea 
opaque,  and  the  up^^alf  of  the  left  is  tolerably  clear.”] 

Ibid.  pp.  465^ii|6.  This  occurrence  is  represented  im  Ammon’s  Klinische  Darstellunqen , 
i.  tab.  3,  J 

Tracts  o\tfie*Eye;  London,  1818,  pp.  285-8. 
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SECTION  V.— STAPHYLOMA. 

The  cornea  is  subject  to  changes  in  figure  as  well  as  to  the  alterations  of  texture 
which  impair  or  destroy  its  transparency.  The  term  staphyloma  denotes  an 
increase  of  size,  with  change  of  figure  in  the  membrane  (Fig.  107),  these  altera¬ 
tions  being  accompanied  almost  invariably  by  more  or  less  opacity;  it  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  word  which  signifies  a  grape.  The  name  was  originally 

*  applied  to  that  projection  of  the  cornea  in  which  its 
Eig.  107.  texture,  having  been  weakened  by  alteration  of 

structure  consequent  on  the  inflammatory  process, 
yields  to  the  pressure  of  the  fluids  contained  in  the 
posterior  chamber,  and  is  elevated  into  a  rounded 
prominence  on  the  front  of  the  eye,  the  iris  being 
adherent  to  its  internal  surface,  and  stretched  out 
so  as  to  afford  it  a  thin  general  lining.  The  term 
has  since  been  applied  more  extensively,  having 
been  given  to  other  tumours  of  the  front  of  the  eye, 
and  even  to  expansion  of  the  coats  in  other  direc¬ 
tions.  However,  when  the  term  staphyloma  is  used 
alone,  it  is  understood  to  denote  the  affection  of  the  cornea  now  under  con- 

^^order  that  staphyloma  should  be  produced,  there  must  have  been  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  cornea,  rendering  its  texture  more  or  less  generally  opaque;  that 
inflammation  must  have  extended  to  the  iris,  and  caused  it  to  adhere  to  the 
cornea-  and  the  cornea  must  have  been  weakened  by  sloughing  or  ulceration,  so 
that  it  yields  to  the  distension  from  within,  and  forms,  with  the  adherent  iris, 

the  staphylomatous  tumour.  .  ,  .  AA 

The  external  surface  of  the  staphylomatous  swelling  is  formed  of  the  extended 
and  thinned  cornea,  of  the  aqueous  membrane,  or  of  a  tissue  like  that  of  cicatrix 
covering  the  iris  where  it  has  been  denuded  by  sloughing^  the  cornea  lhis 
external  covering  may  be  so  thin  at  some  parts  a*Mlow  the  colour  of 
the  iris  to  appear  through,  giving  the  tumour  adffJpMuish  aspect  m  such 
situations. 

The  expanded  cornea  is  sometimes  thicker.  tffwrally  thinner  than  the  mem¬ 
brane  in  its  normal  state.  The  aqueous  mem S$rre  and  the  adventitious  pellicle 
are  as  thin  as  writing-paper,  the  iris  bealf^ely  adherent  m  such  situations. 

The  cornea  is  lined  internally  by  theVsft,  which  is  thinned,  expanded,  and 
adherent.  It  is  sometimes  found  toJ&je  given  way  partially  to  the  distension, 

so  that  openings  are  seen  in  it.  J 

The  interior  of  the  swelling  i<fflled  with  aqueous  humour;  it  flows  out,  it  a 
puncture  be  made,  and  the  i^t  collapses.  The  crystalline  lens  is  sometimes 

contained  in  the  staphylomas  enlargement.  .  , 

The  morbid  distensiotffCich  in  the  great  majority  of  eases  is  confined  to  tie 
cornea,  sometimes  foWces  also  the  anterior  portion  of  the  sclerotica,  tne 
enlarsement  of  the  eVball  being  then  much  more  considerable. 

The  figure  oAB&welling  is  generally  tolerablyregular, sometimes  otherwise. 

Staphyloma  edQbse  may  be  either  total  (Fig.  108),  or  partial  (Fig.  l°9),  that 
is  SSXwhole,  or  confined  to  a  part  only  of  the  cornea.  The  enlarge- 
ment  isVenerally  rounded,  either  hemispherical,  or  more  nearly  globular ;  some- 
times  it  isconical,  the  circumference  of  the  cornea  having  yielded  less  than  the 
hence  the  distinctions  of  staphyloma  hemisphencum,  gbbosum,  conwum. 
^enerm  staphyloma  racemosum  is  employed  when  the  tumour  is  subdivi 
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Total  Spherical  Staphyloma.  (From  T.  W.  Jones.)  Partial  Staphyloma.  (From  T.  W.  Jones.) 


into  smaller  portions  by  more  or  less  deep  fissures,  so  as  to  admit  of  its  being 
compared  to  a  bunch  of  black  currants  or  small  grapes.1  (See  p.  297.), 


Fig.  108. 


Fig.  109. 


The  foregoing  account  represents  the  generally  received  opinion  respecting 
the  mode  in  which  staphyloma  cornese  is  produced;  and  my  own  experience 
corresponds  with  this  opinion.  Its  correctness  has  been  questioned  by  Mr. 
Wharton  Jones,  whose  views  are  clearly  detailed  in  the  following  quotation : 
“  When  destruction  of  the  cornea  has  taken  place  to  a  certain  extent  by  ulcera¬ 
tion  or  suppuration,  the  iris  protrudes,  ‘and  forms  a  projection  at  one  part  of 
the  cornea,  generally  the  lower  or  lateral/  This  projection  is  at  first  merely  a 
bag  of  the  iris  distended  by  the  aqueous  humour;  but  by  and  by  its  exposed 
surface  becomes  covered  by  an  opaque  firm  tissue,  of  the  nature  of  the  tissue  of 
cicatrices;  and  this  tissue  is  incorporated  at  the  base  of  the  tumour  with  the 
sound  cornea.  The  projection,  the  mode  of  origin  (of  which)  I  have  just 
described,  is  a  partial  staphyloma;  it  is  not  a  distension  of  the  cornea  itself,  but 
a  protruded  portion  of  the  iris  covered  by  a  new  tissue,  intended  to  supply  the 
loss  of  substance  which  the  cornea  has  sustained.  The  mode  origin  of  a 
total  staphyloma  is  essentially  the  same,  but  differs  only  in  de<kg^ I  The  whole 
or  greater  part  of  the  cornea  being  destroyed,  as  occurs  in  gonorrhoeal,  purulent, 
and  very  often  in  variolous  ophthalmia,  as  also  that  of  »QvEorn  infants,  the 
whole  iris  falls  forward,  the  pupil  becomes  closed,  and  tl^rifyueous  humour  being 
thus  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  posterior  chambei^Mnris  is  kept  distended 
in  the  form  of  a  tumour  on  the  front  of  the  ewerrvSWs  surface  gradually  gets 
covered  with  an  opaque  cicatrice-like  tissue,  or  p^Q^flo-cornea,  which  assumes  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  thickness,  and  a  totaDs^aphyloma  is  the  result.  Some¬ 
times  the  central  part  only  of  the  cornea  is  deffifcyed,  a  ring  of  the  circumference 
still  remaining;  the  staphylomatous  proje^pn  has  then  the  form  of  a  small  globe 
stuck  on  the  front  of  a  larger.”' 3  Qv 

Mr.  Jones  finds  it  difficult  to  ujul^stemd  how  the  iris  can  become  adherent 
to  the  cornea;  yet  partial  synedajbv&nterior  occurs  not  unfrequently,  without 
wound  or  penetrating  ulcer,  a^a^ffect  of  acute  corneitis,  and  in  conjunction 
with  leucoma.  He  enumerat&a^arious  cases  of  disease,  wounds,  and  operations, 
involving  the  cornea,  imwfch  no  adhesion  of  the  iris  takes  place.  We  cannot 
hence  infer  that  the  iri^vrff  not  become  adherent  to  the  cornea,  in  the  widely 
different  morbid  con^mjms  of  the  organ,  which  lead  to  the  development  of  sta- 

1  In  the  first  pa^i^^  his  Klinische  Darstellungen ,  tab.  5,  6,  and  7,  Ammon  has  devoted 
numerous  figui^Vto  the  subject  of  staphyloma  cornern,  exhibiting  the  varieties  of  configura¬ 
tion,  as  wei^Vt^  changes  in  the  cornea  and  iris,  and  the  state  of  the  organ  generally. 

Somv Observations  on  the  Pathology  of  Staphyloma,  in  the  London  Medical  Gazette 
y°l.  xxi^849. 
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phyloma.  Mr.  Jones  has  forgotten  to  explain  how,  when  the  whole  cornea  has 
been  destroyed,  the  aqueous  humour  can  he  accumulated  in  the  posterior  cham¬ 
ber,  so  as  to  distend  the  iris  into  a  staphylomatous  tumour. 

I  think  it  probable  that  the  explanation  offered  by  Mr.  Jones  is  correct  as 
regards  partial  staphyloma,  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  iris  protrudes 
nakedly,  as  he  represents,  or  whether  the  bulging  portion  is  covered  by  the 
membrane  of  the  aqueous  humour.  In  the  latter  ease,  the  adhesion  of  the  ins 
to  the  membrane,  which  constitutes  with  him  so  great  a  difficulty,  must  still 
occur ;  and  the  covering  of  the  staphyloma  would  be  the  aqueous  membrane  in 
an  altered  state,  and  not  the  supposed  new  tissue. 

Respecting  total  staphyloma,  I  think  the  old  notion  the  correct  one.  If  it  be 
otherwise,  and  if  Mr.  Jones  be  right,  we  want  proofs;  his  mere  assertion  is  not 

sufficient.  .  . 

What  I  have  observed,  after  entire  destruction  of  the  cornea,  is,  that  the 
bulging  iris  has  gradually  receded,  and  become  covered  by  an  opaque  pellicle; 
the  front  of  the  eye  being  thus  permanently  flattened..  It  is,  however,  not 
improbable  that  the  iris,  instead  of  shrinking,  may  sometimes  be  pushed  out  by 
the  secretion  of  aqueous  humour  in  the  posterior  chamber,  and  form  staphyloma. 
This  view  of  the  subject,  adopted,  as  I  think,  too  exclusively  by  Mr.  Jones,  had 
been  already  clearly  set  forth  in  explanation  of  certain  cases  by  the  late  Mr. 
Ware  who  says :  “  I  have  sometimes  seen  the  whole  cornea  sloughed  oft  during 
an  acute  purulent  ophthalmia,  and  a  white  opaque  substance  gradually  effused 
from  the  ulcerated  surface,  sufficient  to  form  a  complete  cover  to  the  iris;  after 
which  this  opaque  body  has  gradually  projected  in  a  conical  shape,  until  at 
length  it  has  become  so  prominent  as  to  hinder  the  eyelids  from  closing  over 
it  ”  Mr  Ware  adds:  “  I  have  at  other  times  seen  the  projecting  cornea  partly 
opaque,  and  partly  transparent;  the  pupil  being  distinctly  visible  through  the 

transparent  part.”  (Op.  tit.  p.  271.)  ,  , 

It  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  the  aqueous  membrane,  and  more  or  less  ot 
the  cornea,  have  remained  where  staphyloma  has  occurred.  In  the  numerous 
instances  in  which  I  have  operated  for  staphyloma,  the  excised  portion  has 
seemed  to  me  to  be  obviously  cornea,  often  of  its  naturqA  thickness,  and  exhi¬ 
biting  partially  the  smooth  internal  surface  natural JjAfEVt  membrane,  the 
external  covering  of  the  staphyloma,  and  the  exjjgjMed  iris,  are  perfectly 
distinct,  and  often  but  slightly  adherent:  we  do  m&ffcce  the  close  adhesion,  and 
the  blending  of  substances  which  are  observqd^fcicatnces  of  other  parts. 

TMr.  Bowman  has  examined  with  jtfre?  Microscope  the  opaque  membrane 
which  replaces  the  cornea  in  staphyjjLpffia/and  gives  the  following  instructive 


account  of  this  structure : 

“  The  whole  thickness  of  the 
perished  from  any  cause,  the  i 
adherent  to  the  border  of  tu- 
the  contents  of  the  glob 
collapse,  time  is  affo 
opening  is  filled  witltn 


iorfrefi,  in  a  larger  or  smaller  extent,  having 
w  exposed,  and  occupies  the  breach,  becoming 
)  formed  by  the  removal  of  the  lost  part.  1 
~u\>  farther  escape,  and  the  eyeball  consequently 
jr  reparative  processes  to  take  place,  by  which  the 
material  by  granulation.  At  first,  this  new  materia 


is  soft,  vascular,  and  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  surrounding  parts;  and,  if 
is  allowed  to  m$??d  with  her  operations  undisturbed,  it  gradually  acquire 
firmness,  tougjQss,  and  considerable  density,  so  as  to  appear  not  unlike  t 
original  cttfETxcept  that  it  is  opaque.  It  becomes  covered  wit  ban  epithelmm 
continu3Sth  the  conjunctival,  just  as  an  ulcer  of  the  skin  acquires w 1 1 
merit  of  cuticle  as  it  heals.  This  process  was  first  explained  by  Mr.  WHAM  - 
JAffiEln  an  able  paper  published  in  the  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  xxi.  P-  »  '• 
X“Now,  in  some  cases,  from  causes  which  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  .at  Pie“ 
^specify,  this  cicatrix  contracts  more  or  less,  and  continues  to  retain  tne 
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tents  of  the  globe  within  their  proper  bounds,  the  patient  experiencing  little 
inconvenience  beyond  the  loss  of  vision ;  but  in  other  instances  the  new  material 
begins  after  a  time  to  evince  its  want  of  coherence  and  strength,  by  bulging 
slightly  under  the  pressure  occasioned  by  the  accumulation  of  fluid  behind  it; 
that  is,  of  course,  behind  the  iris,  in  the  posterior  chamber  of  the  eye.  Should 
the  projection  increase  beyond  a  certain  size,  it  assumes  an  unsightly  appearance, 
interferes  with  the  movements  of  the  lids,  so  as  at  last  even  to  prevent  their 
closure,  and,  in  a  word,  grows  into  such  a  source  of  annoyance  and  irritation, 
that  it  requires  to  be  got  rid  of.  This  is  usually  done  by  the  knife,  and  the 
lens  being  allowed  to  escape,  the  eyeball  permanently  shrinks  to  a  small  size. 

“  The  whole  substance  of  the  cicatrix  being  shaved  off  from  the  front  of  the 
globe,  affords  us,  now  and  then,  the  opportunity  of  examining  its  structure  in 
the  perfectly  recent  state,  which  we  can  seldom  do  with  any  other  of  the  morbid 
tissues  of  which  this  organ  is  the  seat.  I  had  such  an  opportunity  last  summer, 
in  the  case  of  a  little  girl;  and  the  following,  in  few  words,  is  a  description  of 
the  structure  of  the  tough  opaque  membrane  which  occupied  the  place  of  the 
lost  cornea:  Its  thickness  was  very  unequal;  its  posterior  surface,  to  which 
portions  of  the  iris  adhered,  being  irregularly  pitted,  or,  as  it  were,  worm-eaten; 
its  anterior  surface  was  formed  by  a  thickish  coating  of  epithelium,  somewhat 
resembling  cuticle,  being  composed  of  eight  or  ten  layers  of  cells,  the  deep  ones 
globular,  the  superficial  ones  scaly,  and  more  like  epidermic  cells  than  those  of 
the  healthy  cornea.  There  was  no  anterior  elastic  lamina,  and  no  posterior 
elastic  lamina.  The  entire  remaining  portion  of  the  thickness  of  the  staphyloma 
consisted  of  a  dense  and 

most  irregular  interweaving  Fig.  110. 

of  white  and  yellow  fibrous 
tissue,  with  imperfectly  de¬ 
veloped  nuclei  intermingled, 
and  the  meshes  of  the  tissues 
large,  unequal,  and  open  on 
all  sides. 

“In  this  condition  we  have 
an  eminent  example  of  those 
results  of  the  reparative  ac¬ 
tion,  after  loss  of  substance” 
of  the  cornea,  which  we  have 
already  bad  occasion  to  notice 
as  the  consequence  of  ulcers  Section  of  staphyloma( 
or  small  sloughs,  the  chief  slightin' 

difference  being  that  here  the  /■>A 

new  material  is  derived  in  a  great  measure, w  wholly,  from  the  vascular  iris, 
rather  than  from  the  cornea  itself.  how  far  the  reparative  powers  fall 

short  of  restoring  the  complex  and  e@<^rate  structure  of  the  cornea  as  it  is 
originally  laid  down  in  the  develrqj^jfc 

cuticle  is  attributable  in  part  to  fchevfonstant  friction  of  the  lids.”] 

When  the  staphyloma  is  on^^ttablished,  the  enlargement  of  the  corneal  region 
gradually  increases,  esptf^jWJ^  if  the  eye  still  suffers  from  remains  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  inflammation,  or  (r«h  any  of  the  various  external  or  internal  causes  of 
irritation.  As  the^Qfcor  becomes  more  prominent,  its  surface,  which  is  often 
irregular,  presse^Sm^sually  against  the  eyelids,  which  again  press  upon  and 
mechanically  imffwk  the  staphyloma.  The  latter  may  become  so  large  as  to 
protrude  betjfoJh  the  lids,  when  their  margins  and  the  cilia  rub  against  the  base 
°f  the  sweTN^.  Thus,  in  addition  to  the  great  and  conspicuous  deformity  of 
an  enla^S^  misshapen,  opaque  eye,  the  patient  experiences  attacks  of  inflam- 


with  acetic  acid:  from  a  girl. 
(From  Bowman.) 


the  body.  The  thickness  of  the  new 
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rnation,  which  exert  a  sympathetic  influence  over  the  other  eye,  rendering  it 
irritable  and  painful,  so  that  the  patient  cannot  use  it  freely  in  reading,  writing, 
or  other  occupations  requiring  active  exertion  of  the  organ.. 

Under  increasing  distension  of  the  cornea,  it  becomes  thinned  at  some  point, 
and  occasionally  gives  way,  allowing  the  aqueous  humour  to  escape  with  tem¬ 
porary  diminution  of  the  eye.  Frequently,  the  swelling  remains  stationary  after 
a  certain  time,  occasioning  no  inconvenience  except  the  deformity. 

Causes. — The  changes  in  the  cornea  just  described  are  the  immediate  cause 
of  staphylomatous  enlargement.  These  changes  occur  most  frequently  in  puru¬ 
lent  ophthalmia,  whether  of  the  infant  or  adult,  in  gonorrhoeal  and  variolous 
ophthalmia.  It  may  have  its  origin  in  strumous  inflammation,  and  perhaps  in 
common  external  ophthalmia. 

Treatment. — We  may  prevent  the  development  Or  increase  of  the  affection  by 
removing  inflammation,  and  by  guarding  the  eye  against  all  sources  of  irritation. 
Occasional  evacuation  of  the  aqueous  humour  by  puncture  of. the  cornea  might 
aid  the  beneficial  operation  of  these  measures.  After  bringing  the  eye  into  a 
quiet  state  by  such  means,  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  or  oyx- 
Fig.  111.  muriate  of  mercury  might  be  applied  to  the  morbid  enlargement. 

The  treatment  of  staphyloma,  when  fully  developed,  is  either 
palliative  or  radical.  The  former  consists  in  removing  inflammation, 
or  in  diminishing  the  volume  of  the  swelling,  by  puncturing  the 
cornea,  which  may  be  done  with  a  cataract  knife  or  needle.  Some¬ 
times,  by  repeated  puncturing,  the  palliative  remedy  has  been 
converted  into  a  radical  cure,  the  globe  shrinking,  and  becoming 
quiet;  however,  it  will  be  necessary,  if  the  patient  be  subject  to 
relapses  of  inflammation,  more  especially  if  these  should  affect  the 
other  eye,  to  resort  to  the  radical  treatment. 

This  consists  in  cutting  away  the  staphylomatous  protuberance 
with  a  cataract-knife.  [Fig.  111.]  The  lids  being  held  asunder 
by  an  assistant  so  as  to  expose  the  globe,  the  operator  transfixes  the 
staphjdoma  with  a  hook,  and  removes  it  at  one  cut  by  carrying  the 
knife  through  its  base,  from  above  downward^,  a  little  in  front  of 
the  sclerotica.  Or  the  knife  may  be  pass^jKMpugh  the  middle  of 
the  basis,  then  carried  upwards,  and  afterwards  turned  to  divide 
the  lower  part.  After  dividing  the  portion  with  the  knife, 

in  the  way  described,  it  may  be  more  convenient  to  cut 

through  the  lower  part  with  scis^g*}  The  effect  of  this  operation 
is,  that  the  globe  shrinks,  A^Qoats  collapse,  and  form  a.  small 
tubercle  in  the  orbit,  and  tl^Jykrfall  in.  It  has  been  advised  to 
pass  a  curved  needle  and^hread  through  the  tumour,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  holding  it  moi^securely,  but  the  tenaculum  or  hook  is 
quite  sufficient.  In/S*marating  and  fixing  the  lids,  pressure  on  the 
globe  should  be  if  all  the  vitreous  humour  be  squeezed 

out,  the  tube^^Cjjpnffled  by  the  tunics  after  their  collapse  may  be 
too  small  to  JS^hit  of  the  adaptation  of  an  artificial  eye.  The  front 
of  the  ^ObDin  its  shrunk  state,  is  generally  divided  into  four 
portions ^Superficial  sulci,  corresponding  to  the  insertions  of  the 
fouwriM.  muscles.  When  the  first  puncture  is  made  into  the  tumour, 
th<|*wnmined  fluid  escapes,  and  that  fluid  is  aqueous  humour. 


<2T 


A 


Walton1  advises  that  care  should  be  taken  “in  case  the 
\  Miens  is  in  its  place  and  healthy,  to  avoid  injuring  the  capsule  with 
the  instrument  that  transfixes  the  staphyloma,”  as  he  is  in  the 
habit  of  leaving  the  lens.  It  is,  however,  impossible,  in  many 

1  Operative  Surgery,  p.  379. 
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cases,  to  ascertain  before  the  operation,  whether  or  not  the  lens  is  in  its  place 
and  healthy ;  and  it  is  equally  impossible  in  many  instances,  with  every  pre¬ 
caution,  to  preserve  the  lens;  for  if  it  be  not  evacuated  at  the  moment  of  the 
operation,  it  generally  is  sooner  or  later,  as  occurred  in  the  following  case 
related  by  Mr.  Brodburst.1  “  Prof.  Jager  operated  on  a  young  person  for 
staphyloma,  but  omitted  to  rupture  the  crystalline  capsule.  Cicatrization, 
however,  proceeded,  and  the  capsule  played  the  part  of  the  cornea,  so  that  a 
fair  degree  of  sight  was  enjoyed.3  All  parties  were  pleased,  for  the  case 
advanced  favourably,  and  with  a  probable  issue  totally  opposed  to  that 
usually  observed,  for  cicatrization  appeared  to  be  almost  complete.  However, 
the  capsule  of  the  lens  was  but  a  poor  substitute  for  the  cornea,  and  little  able 
to  resist  pressure.  Having  dropped  a  needle  on  the  floor,  the  girl  immediately 
stooped  to  search  for  it,  and  straining  her  eye  to  compass  so  small  an  object,  out 
flew  the  lens.” 

“It  occasionally  happens,”  Mr.  Mackenzie  remarks,  “that  the  opening  into 
the  eye,  formed  by  the  removal  of  the  staphylomatous  cornea  and  iris,  is  long 
of  closing,  no  pseudo-cornea  being  present  when  we  open  the  lid  on  the  eighth 
or  tenth  day,  and  even  for  weeks,  the  clear  humours  lying  uncovered  behind  the 
gap  in  the  front  of  the  eye.  At  length,  however,  the  aperture  contracts  and 
cicatrizes.  Fungous  granulations  sometimes  sprout  from  the  aperture,  requiring 
the  use  of  lunar  caustic.  If  the  eye  is  not  kept  shut  after  the  operation,  the 
lens  may  come  forward  and  protrude  through  the  wound.  When  this  is  the  case, 
the  lens  should  be  removed,  and  the  eye  kept  closed  till  the  cicatrice  is  formed.” 

The  object  of  the  operation  is  to  obtain  a  firm,  resisting  cicatrix,  and  the  re¬ 
tention  of  the  lens  if  it  does  not  prevent,  certainly  retards  the  accomplishment 
of  this.] 

Generally  speaking,  no  serious  consequences  follow  this  operation,  but  severe 
inflammation  sometimes  results,  as  I  have  seen  in  two  or  three  instances.  This 
happened  in  a  medical  student,  in  whom  staphyloma  had  occurred  from  gonor¬ 
rhoeal  ophthalmia.  He  found  that  he  could  not  pursue  his  studies  in  consequence 
of  the  irritability  of  the  staphylomatous  eye,  and  its  influencoAon  the  sound 
one,  and  he  requested  that  the  projection,  which  was  by  no  n^?fastonsiderable, 
might  be  removed.  Although  he  was  a  person  of  great  firm^p,  he  complained 
of  severe  pain  on  making  the  division  of  the  parts,  and,  s^QKafter  the  operation 
was  finished,  very  acute  suffering  came  on;  the  conjui^fefWx  covering  the  sclero¬ 
tica,  and  that  of  the  eyelids,  became  the  seat  of  acG^Ojiraammation,  not  distin¬ 
guishable  from  the  original  gonorrhoeal  ophthaW©.  Violent  chemosis  and 
purulent  discharge  came  on,  with  acute  pain  in\Ji^  eye  and  head.  He  was  bled 
copiously,  and  other  measures  of  depletion  vm^e  put  in  force,  although  his  diet 
had  been  low  some  time  before  the  operatic©  These  means  did  not  diminish 
the  pain,  and  it  was  necessary  to  give  ortfjhn  largely;  however,  the  inflammation 
subsided,  and  the  case  recovered.  I  ffij&e  seen  one  or  two  other  instances  of 
severe  inflammation  after  the  ont^j^prrf  but  in  general  little  pain  or  inconve¬ 
nience  is  experienced.  Scarpa  Jrafcks  also  of  inflammation  happening  after  the 
removal  of  the  tumour,  and/Bb^wrvises  the  method  of  Celsus.  The  directions 
of  the  latter  are  much  like  ta^e  of  many  modern  practitioners;  he  advised  the 
removal  of  the  tumour  by Gkdigation  or  excision.  -  In  the  former,  a  needle  should 
l)e  carried  through  thqfMse  of  the  tumour,  armed  with  a  double  ligature,  the 
ends  of  which  shoul^ve  tied  above  and  below,  so  as  to  embrace  the  enlarged 

1  On  Cataract 

[2  This  has^Vo  occurred  two  or  three  times  m  our  practice,  and  although  we  expressed 
our  convic^jffte^at  there  was  no  ground  to  hope  for  so  favourable  a  result,  the  patients 
insisted^npoWt  that  we  were  mistaken,  and  that  they  would  have  good  sight.  These 
hopes  u^^unhappily  in  no  instance  realized.] 
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and  protuberant  cornea.  In  the  latter  case,  he  says  we  should  cut  away,  “ mag¬ 
nitude )  lenticulde”  a  portion  of  the  size  of  a  lentil  seed,  and  not  the  whole 
unnatural  prominence.  Scarpa  recommends  that  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
cornea  should  be  taken  away;  but  I  see  no  good  reason  for  deviating  from  the 
ordinary  operation  of  removing  the  tumor  at  its  base,  inasmuch  as  severe 
inflammation  is  an  unusual  result  of  the  operation,  and  referable  to  something 
in  the  state  of  the  individual,  and  not  to  the  kind  of  operation. 

[We  have  always  acted  in  accordance  with  this  precept  when  the  whole  cornea 
was  not  staphylomatous.  When  the  tumour  involves  the  entire  cornea,  it  is  still 
proper  to  make  the  incision  anterior  to  the  natural  plane  of  the  iris,  as  it  sub¬ 
jects  the  patient  to  less  pain,  and  involves  less  risk  of  severe  hemorrhage. 

“  It  occasionally  happens/'  Mr.  Mackenzie  states,  “  especially  in  cases  of 
staphyloma  attended  with  varicosity  of  the  internal  vessels  of  the  eye,  that 
either  immediately,  or  some  hours  after  the  operation,  hemorrhage  takes  place, 
both  from  the  eye  and  into  its  cavity.  A  bloody,  dark-coloured  mass,  of  pretty 
considerable  consistence,  protrudes  to  such  an  extent  from  the  wound,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  keep  the  eyelids  shut.  The  eyeball  is  painfully  distended,  while 
the  conjunctiva  and  lids  become  greatly  ecchymosed.  The  hemorrhage  into  the 
eye  gives  rise  in  some  cases  to  agonizing  pain,  and  may  even  bring  on  convul¬ 
sions.  Under  such  circumstances,  we  ought  to  cut  away  with  the  scissors  the 
protruding  substance,  which  perhaps  is  in  some  cases  the  hyaloid  membrane 
injected  with  blood,  but  in  other  cases  is  nothing  more  than  a  clot  of  blood, 
hanging  from  the  front  of  the  eye.  After  this  is  done,  the  bleeding  ceases,  and 
the  "pain  abates.  Left  to  itself,  the  protrusion  dies  away  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days.  The  eye  is  apt  in  either  case  to  shrink  below  the  usual  size  of  a  staphy¬ 
lomatous  eye  after  operation." 

The  following  case,  operated  on  by  us  in  Wills  Hospital,  was  attended  by 
such  profuse  hemorrhage  as  to  excite  in  us  some  uneasiness ;  and  shows  that  the 
operation  is  not  entirely  devoid  of  danger : — 

Henry  J.,  get.  17,  a  native  of  Virginia,  having  good  general  health,  was 
admitted  October  28,  for  the  relief  of  a  deformity  cause<\  by  a  staphyloma 
cornese.  When  nine  years  of  age,  he  received  an  injur^f^he  left  eye  with  a 
pair  of  scissors,  the  blades  of  which  were  thrust  throuMyke  cornea.  Since  the 
accident  occurred,  he  has  had  no  vision  in  the  injur^d^fyn.  Soon  after  the  time 
of  the  injury,  the  cornea  began  gradually  to  bewm^  prominent,  and  the  pro¬ 
trusion  continued  to  increase,  until  ten  monj&^-previous  to  the  date  of  his 
admission,  when  three  knob-like  prominem^Qiade  their  appearance  near  the 
margin  of  the  cornea,  and  the  whole  glob^b^gftn  to  enlarge.  When  admitted, 
the  cornea  was  quite  opaque,  and  vefe  prominent,  and  the  three  knob-like 
elevations  were  about  the  size  of  largdQjeas.  The  whole  globe  was  enlarged  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  prevent  the  c<|flto)lete  closure  of  the  lids  without  great  diffi¬ 
culty.  From  the  time  of  receiv^fihe  injury  he  has  suffered  little  or  no  pain 
in  the  diseased  eye,  and  thev©ji^thetic  irritation  of  the  sound  eye  had  been 
but  slight.  October  80th,  Jft^wie  presence  of  my  colleagues  and  Hr.  Wm.  Ash- 
mead,  I  removed  the  '^’TioleJof  the  cornea,  making  first  an  incision  of  the  lower 
half  with  a  Beer's  conrbaJmife,  and  completed  the  section  with  curved  scissors. 
A  portion  of  the  ♦afijents  of  the  globe  immediately  escaped,  and  a  very  pro¬ 
fuse  hemorrhage /flowed,  which  continued  for  over  two  hours,  and  then  ceased 
upon  the  formsfimn  of  a  large  coagulum  between  the  lids  and  the  incised  margins 
of  the  corA^VCloths  wet  with  cold  water  were  kept  constantly  applied  over 
the  eye.  *  Me  coagulum  was  suffered  to  remain  until  it  came  away  spontane- 
ouslv^^iathe  sixth  day  after  the  operation.  On  the  second  and  on  the  fourth 
dats^t&re  was  a  recurrence  of  considerable  hemorrhage;  the  whole  amount 
ofQj|lood  lost  was  about  gxvj.  Soon  after  the  operation,  the  eye  became 
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greatly  distended,  and  extremely  painful.  For  five  days  the  patient’s  suffer¬ 
ings  were  intense,  and  several  times  he  exhibited  some  premonitory  symp¬ 
toms  of  tetanus.  When,  on  the  fifth  day,  suppuration  was  fully  established, 
the  pain  became  less,  and  gradually  subsided  with  the  subsidence  of  the  dis¬ 
tension  of  the  globe.  On  the  tenth  day  the  patient  was  permitted  to  sit  up, 
having  then  but  little  pain.  On  the  fourteenth  he  could  close  the  lids  over  the 
eye,  and  on  the  twenty-ninth  he  left  the  hospital,  the  globe  having  been 
diminished  to  four-fifths  its  natural  size,  and  entirely  free  from  inflammation. 
Since  leaving  the  hospital  he  has  had  two  slight  attacks  of  irritation  in  the 
right  eye. 

We  have  succeeded,  in  several  cases,  in  reducing  the  projection  in  staphyloma 
by  the  application  of  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver.  The  caustic  was  cut  into  a  cone, 
and  the  point  held  firmly  to  the  summit  of  the  staphyloma  for  about  half  a 
minute.  The  application  was  repeated  as  soon  as  the  opening  caused  by  the 
slough  had  closed.  This  acts  in  two  ways:  1.  By  giving  a  passage  to  the 
aqueous  humour,  and  thus  taking  off  the  outward  pressure;  and  2.  By  stimu¬ 
lating  the  parts  to  effuse  more  copiously  reparative  materials,  and  thus  to  form 
a  cicatrix  sufficiently  firm  to  resist  the  outward  pressure.] 


When  the  globe  has  shrunk  in  the  socket,  we  can  adapt  an  artificial  eye  to 
the  prominence  which  remains,  and  in  this  way  completely  remove  the  deform¬ 
ity.  An  artificial  eye  may  be  obtained  to  match  exactly  the  colour  of  the 
sound  one.  The  resemblance  to  the  natural  appearance  is  so  perfect,  that  casual 
observers  do  not  notice  the  defect.  The  artificial  eye,  which  is  made  of  enamel, 
is  a  concave'  kind  of  shell,  perfectly  smooth  on  both  surfaces.  It  is  introduced 
by  first  pushing  the  upper  edge  under  the  upper  lid;  then,  by  depressing  the 
lower  lid,  the  lower  edge  of  the  eye  slips  into  its  place.  The  introduction  of 
this  foreign  body  does  not  in  general  produce  any  irritation  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  Patients  can  take  it  out  and  put  it  in  at  pleasure;  and  they  gene¬ 
rally  remove  the  eye  at  night,  which  is  done  easily  by  depressing  the  lower  lid, 
and  raising  the  lower  edge  of  the  eye  with  a  bodkin,  or  with  the  end  of  the 
nail.  When  taken  out,  it  should  be  wiped  clean.  The  artificial  leye  moves  in 
harmony  with  the  natural  one,  especially  from  side  to  side;  the^otrons  upwards 
and  downwards  are  not  so  well  performed.  The  muscles  of  ip^globe  are  unin¬ 
jured  in  these  cases,  and  remain  attached  to  the  collapsetL/wrcs ;  when  the  eye 
has  shrunk,  they  continue  to  act  in  concert  with  thog^V^f  the  sound  organ, 
moving  the  remaining  tubercle,  and  the  artificial  eyeH^ich  is  supported  on  it. 

In  total  staphyloma  sight  is  lost,  for  the  cornpa  ©more  or  less  opaque,  and 
the  axis  of  the  eye  greatly  lengthened.  If  part^lJt^)hyloma  does  not  involve 
the  pupil,  or  if  it  should  engage  only  a  smalt  portion  of  the  aperture,  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree  of  vision,  or  even  perfect  sij©  may  remain.  If  it  embrace  the 
entire  pupil,  or  be  accompanied  with  gene^t  opacity,  it  destroys  sight  altogether. 
Evacuation  of  the  aqueous  humour,  byfpjfecture  of  the  cornea,  and  the  external 
application  of  a  solution  of  nitr^ie@  silver,  may  be  employed  as  means  of 
prevention  or  cure.  With  the  fom^^T  have  succeeded  completely  in  removing 
the  swelling,  and  restoring  th/ft;4«Tal  outline  of  the  cornea,  the  affected  portion 
of  which  has  presented  a  thiiNsenni-opaque  texture,  with  dark  appearance  from 
the  adhesion  of  the  iris.  % JGjthis  partial  projection  of  the  cornea  should  be  the 
source  of  irritation  fror^Wction  of  the  lids,  or  if  it  should  affect  the  opposite 
oye  sympatheticallv^Qsiust  be  dealt  with  as  if  the  staphyloma  were  total.  I 
have  never  foun^^mecessary  to  resort  to  excision.  Some  cases  of  partial 
staphyloma  admi^w  relief  from  the  operation  for  artificial  pupil. 

Staphyh^^^llucidum. — The  case  is  thus  called  when  the  cornea  is  increased 
hi  size,  v0umt  diminution  of  its  transparency,  or  any  other  apparent  alteration. 
Ihe  sc^e  of  mischief  here  is  probably  not  in  the  cornea,  but  in  some  cause 
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affecting  the  anterior  chamber  generally.  The  subject  is  farther  considered  in 
the  next  chapter. 

CONICAL  CORNEA. 


Fig.  112. 


Conical  Cornea.  (From  Demours.) 


Synonymes:  Sugar-loaf  cornea ;  staphyloma  conicum ;  staphyloma  pelluciclum 
conicum ;  staphyloma  cornese  totale  pelluciclum  conicum ;  prolapsus  cornese  cera- 
toconus ;  hyper ceratosis,1  from  vTteg,  super,  and  x^aiou*,  in  cornu  muto;  the  term 
is  equivalent  to  hypertrophy  of  the  cornea. — The  cornea  is  also  subject  to  a 
change  of  figure,  in  which  its  regular  convexity  is  lost,  and  it  is  elevated  into  a 
conical  protuberance  without  previous  or  concomitant  inflammation,  pain,  or 

suffering,  without  opacity,  or  indeed  any  visible 
change  in  its  own  texture,  or  in  any  other  parts  of 
the  eye.  It  becomes  conical,  and  that  is  all  we  can 
observe  in  the  case  [Fig.  112].  The  elevation  is 
sometimes  pointed,  or  conical,  sometimes  obtuse,  or 
shaped  like  a  sugar-loaf.  Its  situation  is  usually 
central,  but  it  may  be  situated  a  little  below  the 
middle  line.  This  state  of  the  membrane  has  been 
called  staphyloma  pellucidum  conicum ,  though  it  is 
a  totally  different  condition  from  that  of  staphyloma 
properly  so  called ;  we  generally  call  it  simply  coni¬ 
cal  cornea.  This  change  of  figure  begins  insensibly, 
proceeds  very  slowly,  and  will  require  several  years  to  reach  its  full  development. 
When  we  see  a  patient  labouring  under  this  affection,  we  are  at  first  struck  with 
a  peculiar  brilliance  or  dazzling  look  of  the  eye,  the  light  being  reflected  in  an 
unusual  manner  from  the  altered  portion  of  the  cornea,  When  we  survey  the 
eye  laterally,  we  see  that  the  cornea  does  not  present  its  natural  convexity;  that 
it  is  elevated  into  an  obtuse  cone,  and  that  it  looks  as  if  a  piece  of  crystal  weie 
placed  in  front  of  the  eye.  The  cornea  remains  perfectly  transparent,  and  there 
is  no  apparent  deviation  from  its  natural  structure;  the  iris  and  the  pupil  are 
natural;  the  external  surface  of  the  eye  is  perfectly  so;  ill  there  is  no 

other  visible  alteration  but  this  change  of  figure  in  the 

In  the  early  period  of  the  complaint,  it  is  difficult  tj^SCertain  its  existence; 
after  a  certain  time  we  notice  it  from  the  before-mertfQfced  dazzling  reflection  of 
light.  The  change  in  the  shape  of  the  cornea  itArrupts  the  transmission  ot 
light;  the  focus  is  altered,  and  the  patient  is  r^Mrfed  myopic,  or  near-sighted; 
he  brings  objects  very  close  to  the  eye.  Tlj^^^-sightedness  becomes  more  and 
more  considerable  as  the  disease  advances 
read  at  about  the  distance  of  an  inch,  a 
the  side  of  the  eye,  not  in  front  of  it,  \ 

part  least  altered.  . 

When  the  complaint  has  g<m0y  the  length  of  elevating  the  cornea  into  a 
decided  conical  protuberance, generally  occupies  some  years,  it  will  remain 
stationary.  The  friction  agrr&Sfc  the  lids  sometimes  renders  the  apex  of  the  cone 

nti/iniip  f 

This  change  may  ao\rin  one  eye  without  the  other  being  affected,  and  so 
little  inconveniencbJflfcs  it  occasion  at  the  commencement,  or  even  after  it  has 
made  some  prodje^  that  the  patient  only  discovers  its  existence  by  shutting 
the  sound  otiU'CSby  some  accidental  occurrence.  .  ,  , . 

Profess^^JiteGER,  of  Erlangen,  examined  after  death  an  eye  in  which  tins 

'  ThajAugural  dissertation  of  G.  E.  Wimeb,  de  Hyperceratosi,  Leipzig,  with  a  htho- 
grimhlQlA,  contains  a  full  historical  statement  of  what  is  known  on  the  subject,  am* 
reSeSences  to  all  recorded  cases. 


that  at  last  the  patient  can  only 
Jie  holds  what  he  has  to  read  towards 
circumference  of  the  cornea 
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disease  had  existed.  When  the  cornea  was  taken  between  the  finger  and  thumb, 
a  depression  towards  the  middle  was  plainly  perceptible,  surrounded  by  a  thick 
margin.  On  cutting  it  through,  the  middle  third  was  found  three  times  thinner 
than  usual,  and  not  thicker  than  writing-paper.  The  exterior  two-thirds  were 
thickened,  the  increase  being  in  the  middle  laminee.  The  thicker  was  continued 
gradually  into  the  thinner  portion,  which  was  about  the  size  of  a  moderately 
dilated  pupil.1 

Mr.  Middlemore  had  also  the  opportunity  of  examining  the  eye  in  a  person 
who  had  been  affected  with  conical  cornea  in  an  extreme  degree.  Its  laminae 
were  less  movable  on  each  other;  its  circumference  was  of  the  natural  thickness, 
hut  the  apex  was  much  thinner  than  usual,  and  opaque  on  its  exterior  only.3 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  thinning  and  distension  of  the  cornea  at  its 
centre  are  owing  to  direct  pressure  from  increased  secretion  of  aqueous  fluid. 
Such  a  cause  might  be  expected  to  act  on  the  cornea  generally,  and  to  be  attended 
with  evidences  of  increased  vascular  activity,  such  as  pain,  redness,  and  changes 
in  the  state  and  position  of  the  iris. 

It  occurs  in  young  and  healthy  subjects,  in  whom  there  is  no  constitutional 
cause  to  which  the  local  change  can  be  referred,  generally  coming  on  about  or 
soon  after  the  period  of  puberty.  I  have  seen  it  in  healthy  country  girls ;  and 
it  is  more  frequent  in  women  than  in  men.  We  must  suppose  it  to  be  a  rare 
affection,  as  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  work  of  Beer.  Professor  Himly,  of 
Goettingen,  had  never  seen  a  case  of  it.  I  have  seen  several  instances ;  so  that 
it  would  not  appear,  comparatively  speaking,  to  be  of  unfrequent  occurrence  in 
this  country. 

If  we  do  not  know  the  cause  of  the  affection,  we  cannot  be  prepared  to  pro¬ 
pose  any  rational  treatment.  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  seen  any  plan  productive 
of  benefit.  Repeated  evacuation  of  the  aqueous  humour  and  astringent  washes 
have  been  employed  without  advantage.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  latter  are 
even  capable  of  checking  the  progress  of  the  complaint  in  the  early  stage. 

During  the  progress  of  the  complaint,  the  use  of  concave  glasses  will  assist 
sight;  and  if  pain  should  attend  the  affection,  we  must  have  recourse  to  such 
local  measures  as  the  state  of  the  organ  may  seem  to  point  out.  The  eye  should 
be  used  sparingly,  and  blood  may  be  taken  locally,  if  circumstances  seem  to 
require  it.  A  young  woman  from  the  country,  who  laboured  unMKtms  affection, 
had  some  symptoms  of  congestion  in  the  head,  which  were  i*j(©fred  by  cupping, 
and  the  sight  was  assisted  by  using  concave  glasses. 

An  old  clergyman,  who  was  the  subject  of  this  ^ffiQpbn  for  nearly  thirty 
years,  was  enabled  to  continue  his  duty  in  the  puMjrwmi  tolerable  accuracy  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  when  he  #am^out  seventy.  The  apex 
of  the  cone  had  become  opaque  in  his  case;  tlte  opacity  was  diminished  by  the 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver;  and  he  employ odv>elladonna  to  enlarge  the  pupil. 

It  was  proposed  by  Sir  William  ADAMS^<rperform  the  operation  for  cataract 
by  solution  as  a  remedy  for  this  affectio^Jv^The  refractive  power  of  the  eye  is 
increased  by  the  unnatural  convexi^v/^Ngfe  cornea;  and  his  object  was,  by  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  the  lens,  to  counterbal^^j^rhat  increased  refraction.  I  should  not 
think  of  proposing  any  such  onsd^jm,  unless  the  affection  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
make  the  eyes  useless;  and  \slJould  then  expect  no  good  from  it.  The  pro¬ 
ceeding  has  not  been  empjqjg^l  writh  advantage  in  any  instance.3 

1  Ammon’s  Zeitschrift,  wAj)  p.  548.  2  Treatise,  vol.  i.  p.  532,  note. 

3  A  good  coloured  Mdke  of  the  complaint  is  given  by  Demours,  pi.  57,  fig.  1,  who  states 
that  he  and  his  fatl*^v&  often  seen  it,  and  that  the  latter  had  noticed  it  as  long  ago  as 
D47.  Traite  des  Macbmes  des  Yeux,  tom.  i.  p.  316.  Dr.  Lyall  detailed  the  particulars  of 
tour  cases,  and  to  the  affection  the  name  of  staphyloma  pellucidum  conicum,  in  an  essay 
which  he  conffc^^tSl  to  the  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal ,  vol.  vii.  p.  6.  He  afterwards 
Made  it  tlAsulyfect  of  his  inaugural  dissertation,  printed  at  Petersburg  in  1816.  The 
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Mr.  Tyrrell1  says  that  he  has  relieved  several  eases  to  a  considerable  extent 
by  altering  the  position  of  the  pupil,  and  removing  it  from  behind  the  conical 
centre  towards  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  where  the  membrane  is  little  changed. 
He  punctures  the  cornea  with  a  broad  needle,  close  to  the  sclerotica,  at  the 
lower  and  outer  part,,  and  then  introduces  a  small  blunt-hook  to  catch  the  pupil¬ 
lary  margin  of  the  iris,  which  he  carefully  draws  out  of  the  aperture  far  enough 
to  bring  the  pupil  from  the  centre  to  the  lower  and  outer  part  of  the  cornea. 
The  iris  remains  embraced  by  the  wound;  the  portion  dragged  out  by  the  hook 
may  be  cut  off  with  a  fine  pair  of  scissors. 


[Mr.  W.  White  Cooper,  senior  surgeon  to  the  North  London  Eye  Infirmary, 
has  devoted  much  attention  to  the  investigation  of  conical  cornea,  and  although 
the  information  he  has  collected  throws  but  little  light  on  the  true  nature  and 
management  of  this  intractable  disease,  he  has  contributed  some  interesting 
materials  towards  its  history,  and  given  a  very  full  account  of  the  existing 
state  of  knowledge  on  the  subject.3 

Mr.  Cooper's  investigations  confirm  the  generally  received  opinion  as  to  the 
rarity  of  the  disease,  and  farther  seem  to  show  that  it  is  of  less  infrequent  occur¬ 
rence  in  warm  than  in  cold  climates.  It  is  almost  unknown  in  the  north  of 
Germany;  in  the  north  of  England  it  is  less  common  than  in  the  south  and  west; 
in  Scotland  rarer  than  in  England;  while  in  China  it  would  seem  to  be  of  much 
more  frequent  occurrence. 

In  208,970  ophthalmic  cases,  upon  which  Mr.  Cooper's  calculations  are 
made,  194  only  were  examples  of  conical  cornea,  giving  a  general  average  of  1 
in  1077.16. 

Farther,  while  this  disease  presented  itself  on  an  average  of  only  one  in  4,514 
ophthalmic  cases  in  Scotland,  it  occurred  in  one  in  308  cases  at  Macao. 

In  Philadelphia,  the  disease  must  be  very  rare,  for  we  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  more  than  two  cases. 

In  almost  all  the  cases  seen  by  Mr.  Cooper,  both  eyes  were  affected,  though 
seldom  to  the  same  degree.  The  disease  usually  attacks  one  first,  and  sooner  or 
later,  he  says,  the  other.  Mr.  Wilde  states  that,  “  when  congenital,  both  eyes  are 
usually  affected,  whereas,  when  it  occurs  in  after  life,  it  ^rery  frequently  one." 
Mr.  Cooper  has  not  been  able  to  satisfy  himself  that  of  the  cases  seen  by 
him  were  congenital,  nor  does  the  frequency  of  it&^£tag  confined  to  one  eye 
accord  with  his  experience. 

The  affection  would  seem  to  develop  itself^J^it  frequently  about  the  period 
of  puberty,  and  to  be  rare  in  children  and  dispeople. 

Mr.  Cooper  enumerates  as  the  causesTof  this  disease: — 

1.  An  enfeebled  state  of  constitiitfjmf^nn  a  low  condition  of  the  nervous 
energy. — In  this  condition,  he  conQ^es  tuat  the  nutritive  functions  of  the 
cornea  are  imperfectly  performed^-me  centre;  of  the  cornea  being  the  point 
farthest  removed  from  the  soijrcMof  supply,  soonest  suffers — the  pressure  of 
the  muscles  of  the  globe  aqtirfgMpon  its  contents  squeezes  them  forward,  and 
the  centre  of  the  cornea  bxS^the  point  of  least  resistance,  is  then  projected  in 
a  conical  form.  Thi.y*ri<© seems  to  us  to  be  purely  hypothetical,  and  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  the  conditi^j^  to  which  the  disease  is  ascribed,  with  the  infrequency 


affection  was  by  Leveille,  in  a  note  to  his  translation  of  Scarpa’s  work 

on  Diseases  of  tfp&j/e,  tom.  ii.  p.  179.  It  was  particularly  described  under  the  name  ot 
conical by  Mr.  Wardrop,  in  his  Essays  on  the  Morbid  Anatomy .  of  the  Eye , 
1808,  vol.'^N^Sxiii.  He  has  also  given  a  figure  of  it  in  the  ninth  plate  of  his  work. 

These*  some  other  notices  on  the  subject,  are  collected  by  Himly,  in  his  Bibhothetc 
fur  Oum^almologie,  vol.  i. 
p.277. 

y^JLmdon  Journ.  Med.  May  and  June,  1850. 
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of  its  occurrence,  are  in  striking  contrast.  Moreover,  Mr.  Walton  says1  that 
lie  has  scarcely  seen  the  disease  except  in  healthy  persons. 

2.  Congestion.  Mr.  Cooper  thinks  there  are  good  reasons  for  supposing  that 
conical  cornea  in  many  instances  results  from  congestion.  Of  42  cases  in  which 
the  occupation  of  the  parties  was  known,  there  were  7  cooks,  10  dress-makers 
and  needle  women,  3  tailors,  1  carpet-maker,  1  surveyor,  1  schoolmaster,  1  glass- 
blower,  1  blacksmith,  and  1  baker,  all  employments  having  a  direct  influence  in 
causing  determination  of  blood  to  the  eyes.  Farther,  he  states  that  persons  who 
appear  most  subject  to  conical  cornea  are  those  in  whom  asthenic  choroiditis  is 
frequently  observed. 

3.  Ulceration  of  the  cornea. — This  coat,  weakened  by  the  destruction  of  its 
anterior  elastic  lamina  is,  Mr.  Cooper  states,  weakened,  and  less  able  to  resist 
the  pressure  from  behind.  In  such  cases,  the  cicatrix  of  the  ulcer  usually 
forms  the  apex  of  the  cone.  Mr.  Sichel  asserts  that  conical  cornea  is  always 
preceded  by  a  central  ulcer.  Mr.  Dixon  quotes  one  case3  as  lending  a  support 
to  that  view,  but  he  also  states  that  in  a  second  case  which  came  under  his  ob¬ 
servation,  the  corneal  deformity  was  not  'preceded  by  any  inflammation ,  and 
it  commenced  when  the  patient  was  of  an  age  to  notice  and  describe  his  symp¬ 
toms.  He  had  been  fond  of  shooting,  and  always  shot  from  the  right  shoulder, 
until  he  found  himself  becoming  short-sighted  with  the  right  eye;  he  was  then 
about  twenty-nine,  and  the  short-sightedness  gradually  increased,  until  he  ap¬ 
plied  to  Mr.  Dixon,  with  a  cornea  as  conical  as  he  has  ever  seen.3 

4.  Inflammation  of  the  cornea. — -Mr.  Cooper  states  that  “  conical  cornea  is 
undoubtedly  a  frequent  consequence  of  inflammation  of  the  membrane,  espe¬ 
cially  when  modified  by  struma.” 

5.  Excessive  weeping. — “That  excessive  weeping,”  says  Mr.  C.,  “should 
induce  conical  cornea,  is  not  surprising,  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  it  would  have 
the  effect  of  keeping  up  a  continued  state  of  congestion  of  the  eyes,  combined 
with  compression  of  the  globe,  circumstances  highly  favourable  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  disease  under  consideration.” 

Mr.  Cooper  has  not  attempted,  however,  to  explain  how  it  is,  if  all  these 
causes  are  frequently  productive  of  conical  cornea,  that,  while  they,  are  of  such 
frequent  occurrence,  this  affection  is  so  extremely  rare. 

Various  modes  of  treatment  have  been  recommended  for  the^J*er  of  the  im¬ 
perfect  sight  resulting  from  conical  cornea,  among  which j^ouhay  enumerate : 
1.  The  formation  of  an  artificial  pupil;  2.  The  removal the  lens;  3.  The 
removal  of  segments  of  the  cornea;  4.  Puncturing  of  tl^Qjmea;  5.  Pressure;  6. 
The  emeto-purgative  plan;  7.  Local  applications;  8^^fious  optical  apparatus. 

The  late  Mr.  Tyrrell  was  the  first  to  propose^omSsist  vision  in  this  disease 
by  altering  the  position  of  the  pupil,  and  remofcngm  to  one  side,  near  the  mar¬ 
gin  of  cornea  where  the  least  changdiin  the  fcrff&iff  that  coat  has  occurred.  Mr. 
T.  says  that  he  had  performed  this  operation  sSven  or  eight  times  with  benefit, 
which  in  two  instances  was  very  markedrVOtr.  Cooper  asserts  that  he  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  tracing  three  of  these  case^,  apW)  these  one  had  recovered  good  vision, 
a  second  derived  no  ultimate  beff'^Cvvhile  in  the  third  the  eye  was  lost  by 
destructive  inflammation.  f  + 

Mr.  Walton  states4  that  li^JIas  seen  two  cases  which  Mr.  Tyrrell  had 
operated  on  after  the  publication  of  his  work,  and  neither  were  in  the  least 
>  confusion  of  vision  was  aggravated.  Mr.  Wal- 


benefited,  on  the  contrar, 
ton  hai 
benefit. 


ton  has  himself  sev4etffS^wmes  performed  the  operation  without  the  slightest 


1  Treatise  on  0^ 

2  London  JsgFrU 

4  Op.  cit*n.lm. 


'ative  Ophthalmic  Surgery ,  p.  393. 
fed.  June,  1850,  p.  525. 


5  Ibid.  p.  526. 
s  Ibid.  n.  396. 
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Mr.  Wilde,  in  his  admirable  “  Report  on  the  Progress  of  Ophthalmic  Sur¬ 
gery,”3  gives  an  interesting  case, illustrated  by  a  wood-cut,  and  says  :  “  The  only 
case  in  which  we  have  ever  produced  permanent  benefit,  was  one  in  which  we 
performed  an  artificial  pupil,  as  recommended  by  the  late  Mr.  Tyrrell.  In 
this  instance,  the  lady  was  scarcely  able  to  find  her  way  through  the  streets.  She 
had  consulted  the  principal  oculists  in  these  countries,  and  had  undergone  several 
courses  of  treatment.  She  had  been  for  a  long  time  under  the  care  of  the  late 
Mr.  Wardrop,  who  tapped  the  cornea  several  times.  In  the  summer  of  1842, 
assisted  by  Mr.  Cusack,  we  performed  an  artificial  pupil  in  her  right  eye,  not 
as  recommended  by  Mr.  Tyrrell,  by  cutting  out  a  portion  of  the  iris,  but  by 
drawing  its  pupillary  margin  through  an  incision  in  the  cornea,  made  close  to  its 
insertion  with  the  sclerotic  externally.  This  lady  now  reads  very  well  by  holding 
the  book  towards  the  right  side.” 

Mr.  Cooper  has  received  from  Dr.  Butler,  of  Plymouth,  Mr.  Barton,  of 
Didsbury,  and  the  late  Mr.  Walker,  of  Manchester,  reports  of  their  experience, 
which  is  much  less  favourable  to  this  operation. 

Mr.  Cooper  has  himself  performed  this  operation  in  three  cases,  and  he  states 
that  in  one  there  was  improvement;  in  the  second  also  improvement,  but  very 
slight;  and  in  the  third  neither  the  simple  extension  of  the  pupil,  nor  the  com¬ 
bination  of  it,  with  removal  of  the  lens,  assisted  the  vision  of  the  patient. 

The  late  Mr.  Walker,  of  Manchester,  informed  Mr.  Cooper  that  in  one 
case,  in  which  both  eyes  were  affected  to  an  extreme  degree,  he  displaced  the 
pupils,  and  afterwards  removed  the  lens.  In  one  eyesight  was  restored,  but  the 
other  eye  was  lost  by  destructive  inflammation  following  the  operation.  . 

The  most,  then,  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  this  operation  is,  that  it  offers 
a  chance  for  improvement. 

The  removal  of  the  crystalline,  so  confidently  proposed  by  Sir  W.  Adams, 
cannot  be  advocated  by  any  one  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  the  refraction  of  light. 

Removal  of  Segments  of  the  Cornea . — We  need  not  discuss  this  extravagant 
proposition  until  it  can  be  proved  that  portions  can  be  cut  out  of  the  cornea 
without  leaving  opaque  cicatrices,  or  that  the  iris  will  not  prolapse  in  such  wounds. 

Puncturing  the  cornea  has  been  often  resorted  to,  but  without  affording  relief. 

Pressure. — M.  Desmarres  thus  writes:  “Some  ha>^\tr*3d  puncture  of  the 
cornea  to  evacuate  the  aqueous  humour;  if,  with  tMjy they  had  joined  a  com¬ 
pression,  methodical,  immediate,  and  long-continued^  we  daily  use  with  opaque 
staphyloma,  and  as  we  have  practised  with  grea^pVantage  in  two  cases  of  trans¬ 
parent  staphyloma,  such  means  would  perhanaSkftve  been  attended  with  the  best 
results.  Puncture  of  the  cornea,  followed  bjy^lirect  compression,  appears  to  me 
the  best  means  known  for  the  treatm^tV^r  this  disease;  but  the  compression 
should  be  light,  exactly  made,  and  1pm continued.”1 

This  statement,  as  is  the  case  wiCfe^ much  that  M.  Desmarres  has  written, 
bears  evidence  to  being  derived  m^r  from  his  imagination  than  from  experience. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  difficul^s  of  making  such  pressure,  and  the  discomfort,  if 
not  even  suffering,  that  w^N^U^ttend  it,  but  little  physiological  knowledge  is  re¬ 
quired  to  satisfy  us  th$trfl5miore  influence  could  be  exerted  by  it  in  the  cure  of 
conical  cornea,  than  fomtfee  by  the  exhausted  cups  applied  over  the  eye,  extolled 
by  a  notorious  chajdaftm  in  this  country,  for  the  cure  of  presbiopia,  or  what  he 
terms  the  flattenftSUff  the  eye  of  old  persons. 

Emeto-purajk&e  Treatment.— Dr.  James  H.  Pickford,  in  an  elaborate 
paper  reatfUfeibre  the  association  of  King  and  Queen’s  College  of  Physicians, 
Dublin, NaM^published  in  the  Dublin  Journal  of  Med.  Sci.  for  Jan.  1844,  offers 
some  i^ew^  views  respecting  the  nature  of  this  malady,  and  relates  a  few  cases 
su@^^%lly  treated  by  him. 

1  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medicine,  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  491. 
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Dr.  P.  believes  conical  cornea  to  depend  upon  some  disturbance  in  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  great  sympathetic  spinal  nerves,  and  par  vagum,  producing,  through 
the  medium  of  the  lenticular  ganglion  and  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  faulty  action  of 
the  nutrient  capillaries  and  absorbent  vessels  of  the  cornea  itself;  and  that 
emetics  and  purgatives,  by  the  powerful  influence  they  induce  upon  the  gastric, 
associate,  and  consensual  nerves,  restore  the  healthy  functions  of  the  weakened 
nutrient  and  absorbent  vessels,  the  result  of  which  is  a  slow  but  progressive 
retraction  of  the  diseased  corneal  growth,  and  a  consequent  restoration  of  vision. 

The  combination  which  Dr.  P.  prefers  is  the  following:  R.  Zinci  sulph.  5j; 
magnesiae  sulph.  §ss;  primo  mane  quotidie  sumend.  In  one  case,  this  emetico- 
purgative  plan  was  continued  for  upwards  of  twelve  months,  when  the  patient 
was  cured.  The  disease,  however,  returned  in  about  eighteen  months,  but  was 
cured  a  second  time  by  the  same  means.  Dr.  P.  also  relates  a  case  of  a  similar 
kind  in  which  one  grain  of  tartarized  antimony,  with  half  an  ounce  of  Epsom 
salts,  was  given  every  morning  for  a  considerable  period,  with  almost  equal 


success. 

This  treatment  has  not  appeared  to  us  to  be  sufficiently  feasible  to  induce  us 
to  try  it;  and  Mr.  Cooper  says  that  in  two  instances,  in  which  he  attempted 
it,  the  patients  were  of  opinion  that  the  remedy  was  worse  than  the  disease,  and 
neither  argument  nor  persuasion  could  induce  them  to  follow  it  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  enable  him  to  judge  of  its  real  merits.  Mr.  Dixon  asserts  that 
he  has  seen  a  case  where  the  system  was  followed,  and  at  the  end  of  twelve 
months  the  patient's  corneae  were  precisely  in  the  same  state  as  at  first.3 

Local  Applications. — Various  astringents  and  escharotics,  the  vapour  of  hy¬ 
drocyanic  acid,  and  electro-magnetism  have  been  tried,  but  no  reliable  evidence 
of  any  benefit  having  resulted  from  their  use  has  been  adduced. 

Optical  Apparatus. — The  construction  of  an  apparatus  to  remedy  the  defective 
sight  caused  by  conical  cornea,  presents  difficulties  which  will  be  fully  appre¬ 
ciated  by  those  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  the  refraction  of  light,  and  which 
seem  to  be  insurmountable.  “The  ingenuity  of  opticians,"  Mr.  Cooper  observes, 
“  has  been  severely  taxed,  to  endeavour  to  remedy  the  defective  sight  in  conical 
cornea,  by  artificial  means.  It  being  found  that  in  some  cases  vision  was  im¬ 
proved  when  looking  through  a  pin-hole,  various  forms  of  appax^iftftkhave  been 
constructed  on  this  principle.  Mr.  Travers  has  recommendecLyQ^me  of  black 
wood,  half  or  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  depth,  having  a  smalWCIrture ;  opaque 
diaphragms  have  been  varied  in  form,  and  pierced  with  a JmeSslit  in  the  centre, 
or  removed  somewhat  to  the  side.  In  several  instanc^O  have  seen  decided 
benefit  from  the  use  of  such  an  apparatus,  either  sing^n^r  combined  with  lenses. 
The  diaphragm  should  be  a  thin  plate  of  horn  cr\m*tal,  fixed  in  a  spectacle 
frame.  No  precise  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to  fee  Mze,  direction,  or  position  of 
the  aperture,  for  there  are  scarcely  two  cases  isely  alike,  and  each  requires 
to  be  carefully  tested  with  apertures  of  various  forms  and  dimensions.  Such 
an  instrument  improves  vision  by  limitiraNme  number  of  rays  impinging  on  the 
cornea,  and  thereby  lessening  the  cc  '  of  foci  in  the  interior  of  the  eye. 

When  neither  the  diaphragm  nor  a Jfemseparately  succeed,  the  two  together  will 
sometimes  prove  effectual.  Th(vmiCu]fer  11  double  concave,  fixed  to  a  diaphragm 
pierced  with  a  narrow  slit,  willxu^asionally  render  valuable  assistance,  but  the 
power  of  the  lens  and  the^si^of  the  slit  are  quite  matters  of  experiment.  In 
one  instance,  and  only  oaeNmhin  my  knowledge,  did  a  double  convex  glass 
answer  better  than  th^^^fcave;  on  its  being  fixed  to  the  diaphragm,  the  patient 
and  optician  were  alJj&V^urprised  at  the  great  improvement  which  it  caused  in  a 
very  bad  case.  *** 


^^ur] 

lUKES,  : 


DEfSfABuls,  L.  A.  Traite  Theorique  et  Pratique  des  Maladies  des  Yeux. 
''  ^uum  Journ.  Med.  June,  1850,  p.  526. 
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“  Sir  John  Herschell  has  suggested  the  adaptation  to  the  eye  of  a  lens  of 
nearly  the  same  refractive  power  as  it,  and  having  the  surface,  next  the  eye,  an 
exact  intaglio  facsimile  of  the  irregular  cornea.  ‘  Should,'  says  he,  ‘any  very 
bad  cases  of  irregular  cornea  be  found,  it  is  worthy  of  consideration  whether  at 
least  a  temporary  distinct  vision  could  not  be  procured,  by  applying  in  contact 
with  the  surface  of  the  eye  some  transparent  animal  jelly  contained  in  a  spherical 
capsule  of  glass;  or  whether  an  actual  mould  of  the  cornea  might  not  be  taken, 
and  impressed  on  some  transparent  medium.  The  operation  would  be  delicate, 
but  certainly  less  so  than  that  of  cutting  open  a  living  eye  and  taking  out  its 
contents.'1  This  proceeding  seems  to  me  more  simple  in  theory  than  easy  of 
practice. 

“  Lenses  ground  to  different  forms  have  been  tried  with  more  or  less  success. 
Dr.  Hull  states  that  in  a  very  bad  case  much  benefit  resulted  from  the  use  of 
an  instrument  formed  of  two  lenses,  with  an  adjustment;  the  lens  nearest  the 
eye  being  small  and  doubly  concave,  the  other  large  and  convex 

“  Could  but  the  rays  of  light  (as  Dr.  Pickford  justly  remarks)  reach  the  lens 
with  accustomed  regularity  of  convergence,  all  would  be  well;  a  deep  double 
concave  glass,  by  occasioning  a  prior  divergence,  would  remedy  the  defect  of 
vision;  but  could  they  do  this,  one  of  the  very  peculiarities  of  the  disease  itself 
would  vanish  and  cease  to  exist.  Besides  this  difficulty  there  is  another,  namely, 
that  though  a  correct-shaped  lens  might  be  obtained,  it  would  not  answer  unless 
placed  at  the  exact  distance  from  the  eye  that  is  required,  and  always  retain  the 
same  relative  position.  Should  a  person  be  desirous  of  really  deriving  benefit 
from  lenses,  he  might  proceed  thus :  First,  let  him  try  a  plano-convex  lens,  the 
concavity  being  about  equal  to  the  convexity  of  the  cornea,  taking  care  that  the 
curve  is  as  nearly  parallel  to  the  curve  of  the  cornea  as  possible,  when  placed 
at  the  most  suitable  distance  from  the  eye.  It  is  obvious  that  every  distance 
has  its  peculiar  curve ;  the  greater  the  distance  the  less  the  curvature,  as  it  is  in 
concentric  circles.  If  that  form  should  not  be  satisfactory,  he  might  then  try, 
instead  of  a  plano-convex,  a  convexo-concave,  and  afterwards  a  double  concave, 
only  taking  care  that  the  two  concaves  partook  of  the  form  of  the  curve  of  the 
cornea;  that  is,  both  the  inner  and  the  outer  curves  sh^Md  be  similar  in  form 
to  that  of  the  cornea,  but  of  less  curvature ;  or,  in  oth^^rds,  instead  of  being 
portions  of  spheres,  as  is  usual  in  lenses,  the  curvc/^muld  be  portions  of  para¬ 
bolas  or  hyperbolas,  as  the  case  may  be,  varyin^^e  amount  according  to  the 
distance  of  the  lens  from  the  eye,  and  according^faShe  form  of  the  conical  cornea. 

Mr.  Dixon  has  found  a  metal  plate,  wiBya  small  hole  in  it,  or,  what  is 
better  still,  a  transverse  slit,  fitted  spectacle  frame,  to  be  the  best 

mechanical  contrivance  he  could  fincL  as^Lof  more  service  than  any  form  of  con¬ 
cave  glass.  He  has,  however,  met  w&j  two  or  three  cases  of  conical  deformity, 
seemingly  uncomplicated  with  any  Gaier  disease  of  the  eye,  in  which  the  perfo¬ 
rated  plate  and  the  concave  equally  unavailing. 

The  summary  which  we  h^j^^given  of  the  existing  state  of  our  knowledge 
respecting  conical  cornea^\^Jvs  that  but  little  light  has  as  yet  been  shed  on 
the  causes  of  this  afiecti^vand  that  we  possess  no  certain  means  of  remedying  ^ 
the  imperfection  of  ^Ispn  which  results  from  it.] 

1  Article,  “  Light,”  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  AQUEOUS  MEMBRANE  AND  CHAMBERS. 


SECTION  I.— INTERNAL  INFLAMMATIONS  OF  THE  EYE;  ARTIFICIAL  DILA¬ 
TATION  OF  THE  PUPIL. 

The  internal  inflammations  constitute  a  subject  of  the  greatest  importance. 
With  less  external  appearance  of  disease,  with  fewer  visible  marks  of  inflamma¬ 
tion,  with  less  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  patient  or  the  alarm  of  friends  than 
in  the  external  affections  already  described,  there  is  much  greater  danger  to 
vision.  Slight  alterations  in  the  pupil,  in  the  transparent  media  behind  it,  or 
in  the  retina,  are  sufficient  to  impair  or  destroy  sight.  These  often  take  place 
without  external  redness,  without  any  changes  visible  to  superficial  observation. 
The  commencement  and  progress  of  chronic  and  internal  inflammation  are  fre¬ 
quently  most  insidious;  the  existence  of  the  affection,  when  confined  to  one  eye, 
not  being  discovered  till  the  change  of  structure  is  irreparable,  and  then  only 
observed  accidentally.  This  part  of  the  subject  has  been  much  neglected  by 
English  writers,  until  within  a  recent  period.  It  has  been  more  accurately  and 
successfully  investigated  by  the  Germans  than  by  any  others;  they  deserve  the 
merit  of  having  first  observed,  described,  and  discriminated  the  principal  forms 
of  internal  ophthalmic  disease.  «A 

Inflammation  may  be  confined  to  one  of  the  internal  structurtg^%pr\these  may 
be  involved  altogether.  The  close  connection  between  the  ©parent  internal 
parts,  and  their  common  vascular  supply,  is  sufficient  to  ac^Cni  for  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  inflammation  spreading  from  one  to  another,  amVm&eed  make  it  difficult 
to  understand  how  it  is  so  often  limited  to  one  part.  KX^Btammation  commences 
in  the  iris,  it  easily  extends  to  the  ciliary  body,  coat,  vitreous  humour, 

and  retina;  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  spread  to  the  anterior  part  of  the 

eye;  so  that  a  case  of  iritis  often  involves,  itA^s  progress,  the  greater  part  or 
the  whole  of  the  internal  tunics,  and  the  eitJrnal  parts  also.  Inflammation 
beginning  in  the  retina,  spreads  in  like  mffljier  to  the  vitreous  tunic,  choroid, 
iris,  &c.  (jk 

The  phenomena  of  inflam mation^^^e  *ueen  most  accurately  noticed  as  they 
present  themselves  in  the  iris,  beca^^it  is  immediately  open  to  external  observ¬ 
ation;  hence  its  history,  prog/^^md  treatment  are  best  understood.  We  are 
not  so  fully  acquainted  withNfcife  appearances  of  inflammation  in  the  retina, 
choroid  coat,  and  vitreousJSpnour ;  we  cannot  give  so  clear  and  satisfactory  an 
account  of  choroiditis  arfcWetinitis,  as  these  affections  have  been  termed,  as  we 
can  of  iritis.  We  la»b^vunder  peculiar  disadvantages  in  the  pathology  of  these 
parts ;  their  intej^MAosition  secludes  them  from  observation  during  life,  so  that 
we  do  not  see  Hi^Jhtual  changes  which  constitute  the  inflammatory  state ;  and 
we  have  no  qn«X’tunity  of  investigating  these  changes  after  death,  because  the 
affections  (^Qbt\lestroy  life.  There  are  hardly  any  recorded  dissections  of  such 
cases  in/rbe  active  state  of  inflammation.  The  few  examinations  hitherto  made 

„e> 
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have  been  in  instances  of  long-standing  blindness ;  hence  they  have  only  shown 
the  ultimate  effects,  without  elucidating  the  origin,  progress,  or  primary  state 
of  the  affections. 


Artificial  Dilatation  of  the  Pupil — This  state  of  the  pupil  is  one  of  the  most 
important  points  in  the  internal  ophthalmia ;  to  preserve  its  circular  figure,  its 
natural  dimensions,  and  permeability  to  light,  is  our  principal  object  in  most 
instances.  Here  we  derive  essential  assistance  from  that  anomalous  and  hitherto 
unexplained  power,  which  certain  narcotic  vegetables  possess,  of  acting  upon  the 
iris  so  as  to  dilate  the  pupil.1  Before  I  describe  the  internal  inflammations,  I 
shall  speak  of  the  effect  which  these  substances  produce  on  the  eye. 

The  power  in  question  resides  in  the  atropa  belladonna2  (deadly  night-shade), 
the  hyoscyamus  niger3  (henbane),  the  lauro  cerasus4  (cherry  laurel),  and  the 
datura  stramonium  (thorn  apple).  It  is  found  in  the  recently  expressed  juice 
of  these  vegetables,  in  an  inspissated  decoction  of  them,  in  the  extract,  or  in  the 
active  narcotic  principles,  lately  discovered  by  Herman  chemists,  and  named  by 
them  hyoscyamine  and  atropia.5  There  are  vegetables,  somewhat  analogous  in 
their  properties  to  these,  which  might,  therefore,  be  expected  to  possess  similar 
power )  but  they  do  not.  This  has  been  ascertained  of  the  conium  maculatum, 
aconitum  napellus,  and  opium  j  also,  of  the  digitalis  purpurea,  arnica,  rhus 
radicans,  and  saffron.6 


1  The  influence  of  belladonna  on  the  pupil  had  been  observed  long  ago,  and  is  inci¬ 
dentally  mentioned,  as  if  it  were  well  known,  in  a  case  of  amaurosis,  related  in  Arneman’s 
Magazin ,  vol.  i.  Reimarus,  who  saw  a  striking  instance  of  it,  proposes  to  employ  the 
application  as  a  means  of  facilitating  extraction  of  the  cataract.  See  Baldinger,  Sylioge, 
as  quoted  in  the  next  note.  But  the  attention  of  the  profession  was  first  expressly  directed 
to  the  subject  by  Professor  Himly,  in  some  remarks  on  “Paralysis  of  the  Iris  by  the  local 
application  of  Hyoscyamus,  and  the  use  of  this  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  some  diseases 
of  the  Eye,”  published  in  his  Ophthalmologische  Beobachtungen,  Bremen,  1801.  These  were 
translated  into  French,  and  published  at  Altona,  in  1801,  under  the  following  title:  Be  le 
Paralyse  de  l’ Iris  par  une  application  locale  de  la  Jusquiame ,  et  de  son  utilite  dans  la  traite - 
ment  de  plusieurs  maladies  des  yeux.  Eulers,  who  translated  the  observations  of  .Himly, 
communicated  their  purport  to  Dubois,  who  used  hyoscyamus  totdilate  the  pupil  in  cata¬ 
ract  operations  in  the  following  year,  at  the  Hopital  de  Perfei^jf^iement. 

Himly  has  the  merit  of  first  seeing  and  clearly  explaining^}  practical  utility  of  this 
artificial  dilatation  in  various  states  of  the  eye.  It  is  soi@ortant  in  internal  inflamma¬ 
tions,  by  preventing  contraction  of  the  pupil ;  in  the  /junction  of  cataract  from  other 
affections ;  in  discriminating  the  several  species  of  ;  in  facilitating  some  of  our 

operations,  and  as  a  palliative  remedy  in  contractifc^XaM  displacements  of  the  pupil,  ana 
in  many  cases  of  glaucoma  and  cataract,  thaUt^Woduction  into  practice,  by  Professor 
Himly,  may  be  deemed  an  important  epoch  ttio|n£halmic  surgery.  . 

Mr.  Wishart  has  given  a  good  account  tff  tlWircumstances  connected  with  this  subject, 
historical  as  well  as  practical,  in  the  ninth.  Volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal ,  in  a  short  paper,  entitled,  “CaS^jbf  congenital  cataract,  with  some  observations 
on  the  means  of  artificially  dilating  t|0pupil  in  the  operations  of  extracting  and  depressing 
the  cataract.” 

2  This  effect  of  belladonna, 


ii^as  known  to  our  countryman,  Ray,  was  observed  in 
a  young  man,  who  had  someSV&4  fresh  juice  accidentally  applied  to  the  eyes.  The  pu¬ 
pils  remained  dilated  for  tinf&Veeks.  (See  Baldinger,  Sylioge  Opusculorum,  vol.  n.  1  /  J  (•) 

3  The  fact  was  first  ifotia&a  by  Professor  Himly,  in  1799,  in  a  case  where  the  eyes  had 

been  bathed  with  a  soltNatfn  of  hyoscyamus.  (See  his  Ophthalmologische  Beobachtungen , 
quoted  in  the  last ^fobut  one.)  .  f 

4  Conradi  saw/H3Hi  dilatation  of  the  pupil  produced  by  the  external  application  oi 

cherry  laurel  as  a  remedy  for  opacity  of  the  cornea.  Auswahl  aus  dem  lagebuc  e 

eines  praktjxM^Arztes,  Chemnitz,  1794,  p.  23. 

5  On  tlh^Buects  of  Hyoscyamine  and  Atropia,  by  Dr.  F.  Reisinger.  Extracted  iro 
the  Medjkintech-  Chirurgische  Zeitung,  February,  1826.  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgica 

Jourpjmbn ol.  xxiv.  p.  287.  .  .  a. 

.  6^ce  Baratta,  Observazioni  pratiche  sulle  principali  Malattie  degh  Occhi ,  vol.  i.  c  P-  > 
mV  Benedict,  Ilandbuch  der  praktischen  Augen-Heilkunde,  vol.  i.  pp.  7-9-  The  a 
SrChor  says  that  the  lactuca  virosa  and  pulsatilla  nigricans  produce  slight  dilatation. 
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The  usual  mode  of  proceeding  is  either  to  rub  the  moistened  extract  on  the 
brow,  or  to  drop  a  solution  of  it  in  distilled  water  into  the  eye;  the  last  is  the 
most  efficacious.  A  scruple  of  the  extract  of  belladonna,  or  of  the  extract  of 
hyoscyamus  should  be  rubbed  down  with  an  ounce  of  distilled  water ;  the  fluid 
should  be  filtered  through  linen,  and  two  or  three  drops  of  it  should  be  intro¬ 
duced  between  the  lids.  When  the  extract  is  employed,  it  should  be  brought 
to  the  consistence  of  honey,  by  mixture  with  distilled  water,  and  then  copiously 
smeared  on  the  upper  lid,  eyebrow,  and  neighbouring  part  of  the  forehead ;  after 
remaining  for  an  hour,  it  may  be  washed  off. 

In  the  observations  just  quoted  from  the  Edinburgh  Journal ,  Dr.  Reisinger 
expresses  his  opinion  that  a  solution  of  the  hyoscamine  or  the  atropia  would  be 
preferable  to  the  other  modes  in  which  these  narcotics  have  been  used  for  dilating 
the  pupil.  His  opinions  and  experience  will  be  learned  from  the  following 
passage : — 

“In  the  first  part  of  the  Bavarian  Annals  for  Surgery ,  Ophthalmic  Medicine , 
and  Midwifery ,  I  endeavored  to  draw  the  attention  of  German  physicians  to  the 
narcotic  principles  of  belladonna  and  hyoscyamus,  discovered  by  Brandes  and 
IIunge,  and  expressed  my  conviction  of  the  great  utility  to  be  derived  from 
these  substances,  in  several  diseases  of  the  eye,  and  preparatory  to  different  ope¬ 
rations,  on  account  of  their  being  stronger,  and  more  certain  in  their  action  than 
the  extracts  generally  made  from  these  plants.  My  expectations  appear  now  to 
he  realized;  for,  having  found  leisure  to  put  them  to  the  test  of  experiment,  I 
have  obtained  the  following  results  : — 

“  Hyoscyamine,  prepared  from  the  henbane  seed,  I  found  to  be  an  extremely 
powerful  substance  for  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil.  A  small  drop  of  a  solution 
of  hyoscyamine  (gr.  i.  to9ss  of  water)  was  introduced  into  the  eyes  of  dogs  and 
cats ;  the  eye  was  scarcely  at  all  irritated  in  any  case,  and  the  pupil  was  so  con¬ 
siderably  widened,  that  an  hour  after  the  application  of  the  solution  only  a  small 
ring  of  the  iris  could  be  seen  beyond  the  edge  of  the  cornea ;  and,  after  three 
hours,  the  pupil  appeared  as  large  as  the  cornea  itself,  without  the  power  of  vision 
being  diminished,  or  any  other  bad  symptoms  being  induced,  even  when  the 
solution  was  introduced  into  both  eyes.  After  three  days,  the  dilatation  of  the 
pupil  first  began  to  diminish;  and  it  was  not  before  the  sixth  jl^iffiat  the  iris 
recovered  its  natural  state.  A  drop  of  a  solution  of  extraoKp?' hyoscyamus, 
containing  five  grains  of  the  extract  to  half  a  scruple  ofA^er,  produced  in 
the  same  eyes  a  considerable  irritation  for  the  space  of  frojjM^e  eight  minutes, 
which  was  shown  by  the  secretion  of  tears,  shutting  eyelids,  rubbing  of 

the  eyebrows  with  the  feet,  &c.;  and  a  much  k§s»Q\mplete  dilatation  of  the 
pupil,  which  in  dogs  disappeared  after  six  or  eiglfc^xm^  in  cats  after  twenty-four 
hours.  As .  soon  as  we  learned  by  these  exfei riments,  which  we  frequently 
repeated,  that  the  hyoscyamine  did  not  in  its  j^non  injure  either  the  conjunctiva 
or  any  of  the  deeper-seated  organs,  as  for  instance  the  retina,  I  proceeded  to  apply 
it  on  the  human  eye,  and  found  that  a  of  a  solution  of  one  grain  of  hyo- 
scyamine  in  a  drachm  of  distilled  applied  to  the  eye  of  a  cataract  patient, 

seventy-one  years  old,  produced  suj^a  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  that  only  a  small 
ring  of  the  iris  was  apparent.^®!#  pupil  continued  dilated  seven  days,  during 
which  time  the  old  woman  coiNd>Bee  moderately  well,  and  no  irritation  whatever 
was  produced  in  any  part  q^the  eye.  At  another  time,  a  drop  of  a  solution  of 
five  grains  of  extract  of/dydscyamus  in  half  a  scruple  of  water,  applied  to  the 
same  eye,  produced*  a/^flsiderable  burning,  and  only  a  moderate  dilatation  of 
the  pupil  after  twjS^vhours.  From  other  experiments  with  the  hyoscyamine, 
we  obtained  nean^the  same  results.  The  hyoscyamine  which  was  obtained 
from  the  stalked  leaves  of  the  plant  irritated  the  eye  much  more,  and  was  less 
efficaciou^  i  tliat  obtained  from  the  root.” 
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[The  atropia  is  a  much  neater  and  cleaner  application  than  the  extract  of 
belladonna,  and  we  have  for  several  years  employed  the  former  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  for  dilating  the  pupil.  A  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  a  grain  of  the  nitrate 
or  sulphate  of  atropia  in  half  an  ounce  of  water,  applied  to  the  eyeball,  will  in 
20  or  30  minutes  produce  its  full  effect ;  or  one  grain  of  atropia  may  be  dissolved 
in  a  little  alcohol  and  half  an  ounce  of  water  then  added.  This,  used  in  the 
same  manner,  is  equally  active.  If  it  be  desirable  to  apply  it  externally,  one 
grain  of  atropia  may  be  rubbed  up  with  two  drachms  of  glycerine,  and  a  small 
portion  applied  around  the  eye.] 


When  the  organ  is  inflamed  and  painful,  so  that  it  will  not  bear  any  direct 
application  to  its  surface,  the  moistened  extract  of  belladonna  should  be  used; 
under  other  circumstances,  dropping  the  solution  into  the  eye  is  preferable,  as 
being  more  powerful.  If  we  wish  to  produce  the  greatest  influence  in  the 
quickest  manner,  we  may  employ  both  methods  at  the  same  time. 

The  same  substance  will  enlarge  the  pupil,  when  applied  externally  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  eye,  as  to  an  ulcer  of  the  face1  or  tongue,2  or  when  taken 
into  the  stomach.  In  the  case  of  a  boy,  who  had  swallowed  a  teaspoonful  of 
the  moistened  extract  of  belladonna,  supposing  it  to  be  an  electuary,  and  in 
whom  a  most  alarming  effect  on  the  nervous  system  was  produced,  both  pupils 
were  dilated  to  the  utmost,  and  continued  so  for  two  or  three  weeks. 

The  immediate  effect  of  these  narcotics  is  enlargement  of  the  pupil,  or,  in 
other  words,  contraction  of  the  iris,  which  at  the  same  time  loses  its  power  of 
motion,  so  that  the  pupil  remains  dilated  even  in  the  strongest  light;  hence 
Himly  has  called  it  paralysis  of  the  iris.  The  influence  is  generally  produced 
in  half  an  hour,  or  from  that  to  an  hour  after  the  application  to  the  eye,  and 
the  dilatation  lasts  for  several  hours  or  even  some  days.  It  is  not  uniform  in 
all  individuals,  being  greater  in  proportion  to  the  healthy  state  of  the  eye,  and 
sometimes  so  considerable  as  to  reduce  the  iris  to  a  narrow,  scarcely  perceptible 
ring.  Under  such  circumstances,  vision  becomes  imperfect,  sometimes  to  an 
alarming  degree.  This  kind  of  amaurosis,  which  is  analogous  in  its  cause  to 
the  momentary  dazzling  and  confusion  of  sight  experienced  in  passing  from  a 
dark  place  into  a  strong  light,  goes  off  as  the  action  ofWfcTVis  returns,  produc¬ 
ing  no  permanent  injury;  as  soon  as  the  iris  recoversrf3^£>ower  of  motion,  vision 
is  as  perfect  as  before.  I  believe  that  the  noti^§Qsxhe  belladonna  being  in¬ 
jurious  to  vision3  is  unfounded.  The  G-ennansxWSwever,  acting  on  this  notion, 
use  hyoscyamus,  which  has  a  more  feeble  a&^-femporary  influence.  In  this 
country,  the  belladonna  is  used  almost  eseldwely,  as  the  more  powerful  agent; 
the  suspicions  of  its  injurious  influence  m^/have  arisen  from  its  greater  efficacy 
in  dilating  the  pupil.  I  have  knownH^me  instances  in  which  it  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  daily  for  many  years;  it  has\uJrely  dilated  the  pupil,  without  injuring 
sight,  or  doing  harm  in  any  wa]  r0We  learn,  too,  from  such  cases,  the  import¬ 
ant  fact,  that  its  influence  on  £nW  iris  is  not  diminished  in  the  slightest  degree 
by  use.  In  two  patients^^^Emn  one  had  used  it  four  or  five  and  the  other 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years-Htf^ilated  the  pupil  just  as  well  at  the  end  as  at  the 
beginning  of  those  p^fio|kf 

Patients  have  occasionally  complained  of  pain  or  undefined  uneasiness  as  fol¬ 
lowing  each  emppSjient  of  the  belladonna ;  but  it  has  sometimes  appeared  to 
me  doubtful  wither  such  sensations  were  caused  by  the  application. 

1  Ray  rn^^Jhs,  in  his  Historic,  Plantarum  (1.  13,  c.  xxiii.),  that  in  a  woman  who  applied 
the  leave  ell  adonna  to  a  cancerous  ulcer  below  the  eye,  the  pupil  became  dilated  after 
each  application. 


^tey^pNBECK,  Neue  Chir.  Bibliothek ,  vol.  ii.  p.  389. 
v  3  benedict,  De  Morbis  Oculi  Inflammatoi'iis,  p.  116;  see  also  his  Handbuch,  &c.  vol.  i. 
€5V7-9. 
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SECTION  II.— INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  AQUEOUS  MEMBRANE. 

Synonymes  :  Inflammation  of  the  capsule  of  the  aqueous  humour ;  Ward- 
rop.  Inflammation  of  the  aqueous  chamber;  aquo-capsulitis ;  Mackenzie. 
Kerato-iritis ;  Rosas. — This  disease,  which  forms  a  connecting  link  between  the 
external  and  internal  ophthalmiae,  has  been  called  inflammation  of  the  anterior 
chamber,  because  the  visible  changes  are  nearly  confined  to  that  part.  We  can¬ 
not  doubt,  however,  that  the  inflammation  occupies  the  posterior  as  well  as  the 
anterior  chamber.  It  is  frequently  accompanied  by  hypopyon,  that  is,  by  the 
formation  of  matter  which  collects  at  the  bottom  of  the  anterior  chamber.  • 

External  inflammation,  involving  the  cornea,  may  extend  to  the  anterior 
chamber,  and  thus  the  iris  may  become  adherent  to  the  cornea;  again,  inflam¬ 
mation  commencing  in  the  iris  may  spread  over  the  cavity  which  contains  it, 
and  in  this  case  hypopyon  is  sometimes  produced. 

The  disease,  however,  which  I  am  about  to  describe,  is  a  primary  affection  of 
the  cavity  containing  the  aqueous  humour,  not  extending  to  the  more  internal 
tunics,  and  affecting  the  exterior  of  the  globe  only  secondarily.  I  used  to  see 
it  frequently  in  children  from  two  to  eight  years  of  age,  at  the  London  Ophthal¬ 
mic  Infirmary ;  it  is  less  common  in  older  subjects,  and  Mr.  Mackenzie  pro¬ 
bably  alludes  to  this  circumstance,  when  he  calls  it  a  “  rare  ophthalmia.”  (  Op. 
cit.  p.  472.)  Between  the  membrane  of  the  aqueous  humour  and  the  serous 
membranes  there  is  analogy  of  structure  and  disease.  Both  are  equally  prone 
to  adhesive  inflammation,  that  is,  to  the  effusion,  under  various  appearances,  of 
the  matters  called  albumen  or  coagulating  lymph,  and  to  their  subsequent  trans¬ 
formation  into  preternatural  adhesions,  or  adventitious  membranes  ;  and  such 
effusion,  when  it  is  interstitial,  may  cause  opacity  in  both  instances. 

Symptoms. — The  cornea  loses  its  transparency,  exhibiting  at  first  general 
dulness,  then  nebulous  opacity  more  or  less  considerable ;  often  there  is  an 
ulcer  on  its  surface.  The  anterior  chamber  looks  cloudy ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
decide  whether  this  appearance  is  owing  to  the  state  of  the  cornea,  or  to  a 
change  in  the  aqueous  humour.  There  is  some,  but  not  considerable  external 
redness ;  it  is  chiefly  in  the  form  of  a  pink  zone  round  the  corngs^^The  colour 


dish-brown  tinge,  and  the  pupillary  margin  becomes  thmj 
colour  of  the  iris  is  more  remarkable  in  blue  or  gray  eteg* 


complains  of  pain  and  aching  in  the  eye  and  fo^head ;  but  this  affection  often 
happens  in  subjects  who  are  too  young  to  expiQfc  their  feelings.  Lachrymation 


and  increased  sensibility  to  light  exist  ir^fcreater  or  less  degree.  There  is  a 
white  tongue,  with  some  feverishness  and  the  pain  are  confined  to  the 


count  of  th^&ijjMact,  which  seems  to  have  been  drawn  from  the  adult,  and  to 
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nized  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Wardrop's  description,  but  I  have  not  seen  this 
particular  modification  of  opacity  in  the  child,  in  whom  the  cornea  seems  to 
suffer  generally.  It  is  enough  to  know  practically  that  the  opacity,  whatever 
may  be  its  seat,  will  disappear,  when  proper  means  have  been  adopted  to  remove 
the  inflammation. 

Another  question  has  arisen  respecting  the  effusion  into  the  anterior  chamber, 
whether  it  is  rightly  named  pus.  Mr.  Wardrop  calls  it  albumen,  considering 
it  to  be  the  same  as  that  poured  out  on  the  iris,  which  causes  adhesions.  In  the 
cases  I  have  described,  the  pupil  does  not  become  adherent. 

Treatment. — The  affection  is  easily  controlled;  it  yields  readily  to  simple 
measures.  We  begin  with  leeches  and  aperients,  and  then  proceed  to  the  mild 
administration  of  mercury.  A  grain,  or  half  a  grain  of  calomel,  or  two  grains 
of  hydrarg  c.  creta,  combined  with  one  or  two  grains  of  James's  powder,  should 
be  given  twice,  or,  if  necessary,  three  or  four  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 
Counter-irritation  is  seldom  necessary.  Under  this  plan,  which  may  be  con¬ 
tinued  for  a  few  days,  the  inflammation  is  soon  removed,  and  the  matter  speedily 
disappears.  Local  means  are  of  little  service ;  occasional  fomentation  with  the 
poppy  decoction  or  warm  water  will  suffice. 

If  this  disease  should  occur  in  children  of  scrofulous  constitution,  the  symp¬ 
toms  will  be  somewhat  modified.  The  pain  and  intolerance  of  light  will  be  more 
marked.  It  would  be  right  to  administer  mercury  more  cautiously,  and  to  com¬ 
bine  it  with  tonics,  such  as  the  sulphate  of  quinia;  or  it  may  be  omitted  alto¬ 
gether,  although  its  efficacy  in  checking  effusion,  and  thus  preventing  change  of 
structure,  makes  it  a  desirable  remedy  in  such  cases.  The  occasions  are  rare  in 
which  it  is  not  admissible  in  small  doses,  and  in  conjunction  with  such  other 
means  as  the  state  of  the  patient  may  require. 

The  characters  of  the  affection  are  more  distinctly  marked  when  it  occurs  in 
the  adult.  They  are:  1.  Increased  external  redness  in  the  form  of  a  pink  zone 

round  the  cornea.  A  narrow  white  line 
intervenes  between  the  zone  and  the  cor¬ 
nea,  and  red  vessels  do  not  extend  into  the 
latter.  2.  Hazy  orjaebulous  state  of  the 
cornea,  more  or  l§^QejLse,  with  completely 
opaque,  circun^mbed,  grayish,  or  yel- 
lowish-whitp^ecxs  or  dots,  not  exceeding 
the  size  /riUSa  pin's  head,  in  greater  or 
smalleA^pmber.  The  haziness  or  nebula, 
whfcfe^he  opaque  spots,  is  seated  in  the 
^aq^gpus*  membrane,  the  latter  being  albu¬ 
minous  effusions  on  its  surface,  similar  to 
OWbat  occur  in  other  serous  membranes 
when  inflamed.  In  other  respects,  the 
cornea  is  unaltered;  the  corneal  surface 
has  its  natural  polish  and«  jnbi|ti3fe,  and  the  laminae  retain  their  transparence. 
The  latter  point  is  cleari^scertained  by  careful  inspection,  and  especially  by 
looking  at  the  eye  obliqu^y,  when  the  situation  of  the  opaque  change  on  the 
aqueous  surface  of  th¥*fiembrane  will  be  readily  recognized.  Similar  albuminous 
depositions  mav*^£|ometimes  discovered  on  the  surface  of  the  iris.  These  cir¬ 
cumstances  ar/iMst  distinctly  seen  in  the  early  period,  and  when  the  affection 
is  confinejkjjNlie*  aqueous  membrane.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  opacity 
become^nore  considerable,  and  the  cornea  suffers  more  generally.  3.  A  turbid 
state  of  flae  aqueous  humour,  with  or  without  shreds  of  lymph,  has  been  gene¬ 
rally  enumerated  among  the  symptoms.  Ido  not  doubt  that  the  secretion  is 
^lteQd;but  I  have  not  been  able  to  convince  myself  of  the  fact  by  direct  mspec- 
the  difficulty  arises  from  the  cloudy  state  of  the  cornea.  4.  Dulness,  and 


Fig.  113. 


Aquo-capsulitis.  (From  DalrympleO  Jb 
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change  of  colour  in  the  iris,  especially  in  its  inner  circle,  which  has  a  general 
dull  brownish-red  tint,  although  the  exterior  circle  may  have  its  normal  blue  or 
gray  colour.  Slightly  contracted,  misshapen,  and  motionless  pupil,  of  which 
the  edge  may  be  thickened,  and  partially  adherent,  with  albuminous  effusion 
into  the  opening.  Sometimes  the  iris  and  pupil  are  little  altered ;  or  their  state 
may  be  concealed  by  the  condition  of  the  cornea.  5.  Imperfection  of  vision, 
from  dimness  to  loss  of  all  useful  sight.  6.  Pain  of  the  brow,  with  sense  of 
fulness  and  tension.  The  latter  feeling  must  be  referred  to  increased  secretion 
of  the  aqueous  fluid,  which  distends  the  anterior  chamber,  and  is  said  even  to 
increase  the  prominence  of  the  cornea.  Increased  sensibility  to  light,  with 
lachrymation.  7.  Puriform  or  more  consistent  effusion  into  the  anterior  cham¬ 
ber,  under  the  form'  of  hypopyon,  is  seen  occasionally,  but  less  frequently  than 
in  younger  subjects,  and  with  more  acute  inflammatory  symptoms.  It  is  said 
that  blood  is  occasionally  effused  into  the  anterior  chamber,  and  even  converted 
into  hypopyon.1  The  appearance  of  pus  is  sometimes  preceded  by  partial  reddish 
discoloration  of  the  cornea,  by  increased  opacity  at  some  point,  or  by  changes 
considered  to  denote  ulceration  of  the  cornea  on  its  aqueous  surface.3 

Constitutional  disturbance  of  febrile  character  in  some  degree,  or  disorder  of 
the  digestive  organs,  may  accompany  the  development  of  the  affection;  or  it  may 
be  unattended  with  marked  general  indisposition.  The  character  and  progress 
of  the  disease  may  be  acute  or  chronic.  In  the  former  case,  with  more  redness, 
in  which  the  conjunctiva  participates,  there  will  be  considerable  pain,  intolerance, 
and  lachrymation,  and  vision  is  soon  seriously  impaired.  In  the  latter,  which 
is  more  frequent,  the  local  symptoms  are  mild,  the  pain  and  intolerance  slight, 
or  absent,  while  the  disorder  lasts  for  a  long  time,  or  relapses  after  apparent 
improvement. 


Diagnosis. — The  position,  and  dotted  or  mottled  character  of  the  opacity  [Fig. 
113],  with  the  natural  state  of  the  corneal  substance  and  surface,  distinguish  this 
inflammation  from  corneitis,  where  the  opaque  change  is  more  uniform,  where  it 
occupies  the  whole  thickness  of  the  membrane,  making  the  surface  irregular,  and 
giving  it  a  sanded  appearance.  In  the  latter,  the  vascular  zone  comes  to  the 
very  edge  of  the  cornea,  and  red  vessels  enter  the  membrane  $£h\t  so  in  the 
former.  The  pains,  intolerance  of  light,  and  lachrymation  a^S^Teater  in  cor¬ 
neitis.  The  cornea  is  clear,  and  the  anterior  chamber  in  a  i^^4l  state  in  most 
cases  of  iritis,  where  the  most  striking  phenomena  are  JjjQkl  in  the  iris  itself, 
and  the  vascular  zone  round  the  cornea. 

Under  proper  treatment,  the  affection  is  easily  amffi  especially  in  its  early 
stage;  the  transparency  of  the  cornea  is  restored, £he| ms  and  pupil  regain  their 
normal  state,  and  vision  becomes  perfect.  CofceaTopacity  in  various  degrees, 
adhesions  of  the  pupil,  closure  or  obstructio^pf  the  opening  by  adventitious 
membrane,  and  injury  or  loss  of  sight,  are^he  probable  consequences  of  neglect 
or  injudicious  treatment. 

The  general  plan  of  treatment  in  el  udes  antiphlogistic  means,  more  or  less 
active,  according  to  the  character  JftOWie  attack,  and  the  state  of  constitution, 
the  use  of  mercury  to  arrest  thr^ei&Jfeion  of  lymph,  and  cause  absorption  of  that 
already  deposited ;  counter-irrk&k?on  by  blister  or  tartar-emetic  ointment,  and 
fomentation.  The  vinum  may  be  of  use  in  the  chronic  stage. 

In  the  following  case,  affection,  which  had  been  of  l^ag  duration,  with 

loss  of  all  useful  visiorfS^ras  soon  arrested,  with  complete  recovery  of  sight. 
Case. — On  the  of  May,  1826,  I  saw  a  young  woman  of  twenty,  who 


1  Beobaclitun: 
Wedemeyer 

2  Mr.  T 


_  ,und  Bemerkungen  uber  die  inflammatio  tunicae  humoris  aquei,  von  Ur. 
;\PJgV)nbeck’s  Neue  Bibliothek ,  vol.  iv.  st.  1. 

RREmf  s 


-  s  Practical  Work ,  vol.  i.  p.  318. 
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looked  perfectly  well,  and  stated  that  she  was  so.  She  had  sometimes  suffered 
from  pains  in  the  limbs,  which  had  never  been  sufficiently  severe  to  confine  her. 
About  a  year  before  she  had  experienced  severe  pain  in  the  head.  Her  left  eye 
began  to  be  affected  the  preceding  Christmas 3  it  was  painful,  and  occasionally 
bloodshot,  but  not  very  red.  Sight  was  dim;  it  had  been  impaired  for  the  pre¬ 
ceding  two  months.  I  found  general  haziness  of  the  cornea,  with  several  small 
roundish  opaque  dots,  particularly  towards  the  centre ;  these  were  obviously  on 
the  internal  surface  of  the  cornea.  The  opacity  was  sufficient  to  obscure  the 
view  of  the  iris,  and  especially  of  the  pupil,  which  appeared  contracted  and 
adherent ;  but  I  could  not  determine  the  latter  point.  There  was  slight  redness 
of  the  sclerotica  round  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  and  some  pain  on  the  same 
side  of  the  head.  There  was  no  useful  vision,  and  the  patient  was  quite  unable 
to  read.  I  could  discover  no  cause  for  the  disease.  (Twelve  ounces  of  blood 
from  the  nape  by  cupping;  a  dose  of  calomel  and  jalap;  pil.  hydr.  gr.  v.  every 
night;  to  abstain  from  fermented  liquors.)  3 d  June.  Improved  (to  take  the 
pill  night  and  morning).  3 d  July.  The  treatment  has  been  continued  to  the 
present  time,  with  great  improvement.  The  pain  and  redness  are  gone ;  the 
general  haziness  of  the  cornea  has  disappeared,  and  the  dots  are  lessened..  The 
iris  and  pupil  are  now  clearly  seen  ;  the  former  is  altered  in  colour,  being  lighter 
than  that  of  the  sound  eye.  The  pupil  is  contracted,  and  rendered  irregular  by 
small  white  adhesions,  but  otherwise  clear.  She  can  read  a  small  print  with  ease. 

In  a  case  seen  by  Mr.  Mackenzie  (op.  cit.  p.  471),  the  spots  appeared  and 
disappeared  at  different  points  of  the  cornea,  even  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours. 

I  saw  a  lady  of  full  habit,  between  fifty  and  sixty,  in  whom  there  was  general 
haziness  of  the  cornea,  with  dotted  opacity  all  over.  Sight  was  lost.  The  inflam¬ 
matory  stage  had  completely  subsided.  She  had  recently  employed  stimuli,  which 
had  made  her  worse. 

[The  following  is  a  well-marked  case  of  inflammation  of  the  membrane  of  the 

aqueous  humour: —  . 

Eliza  Williams,  a  coloured  woman,  aged  twenty,  applied  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Eye  Infirmary,  April  6,  1826.  Her  sight  had  been  gj^jving  dim  for  several 
days,  and  she  suffered  slight  pain  in  her  eye.  On  th\n|ost  minute  examina¬ 
tion,  no  change  from  a  healthy  state  could  be  perd0pa,  except  an.  extremely 
faint  dulness,  situated  at  the  posterior  part  of  tha^hmea,  the  cornea  itself  being 
evidently  unaffected.  After  some  days,  a  ^n^spot  became  evident,  and  was 
shortly  followed  by  two  others,  differing  bqwSir  situation  and  appearance  from 
the  opacities  produced  from  inflammatio^W^ie  cornea.  They  were  deep-seated, 
and  evidently  produced  by  effusion  of  lymfh  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  cornea, 
giving  it  the  appearance  of  being  j^Mtled  with  white.  The  margins  of  these 
spots  were  well  defined,  and  the  lanViaa  of  lymph  so  thin  as  not  to  produce  per¬ 
fect  opacity.  These  spots  rerwGjjd.  permanent.] 

The  aqueous  membrarf^^r  be  the  seat  of  inflammation,  not  presenting  the 
appearances  just  desmbgpcausing  increased  secretion  of  aqueous  humour,  dis¬ 
tension  of  the  corneCjna  enlargement  of  the  anterior  chamber. .  There  is  a  red 
zone  round  thewjnea;  probably  dulness  of  the  latter,  obvious  increase  ot  the 
anterior  chambe\3ense  of  distension,  with  pain  of  the  eye  and  .  head,  lhe 
complaint  gosOfcfor  a  long  time,  and  perhaps  ultimately  causes  diminution  or 
loss  of  si^ht.  If  the  affection  is  obstinate,  and  the  patient's  sufferings  con¬ 
siderable,  i  An  ay  be  advisable,  in  addition  to  antiphlogistic  and  mercurial  trea  - 
ment^VittL  counter-irritation,  to  evacuate  the  aqueous  humour  by  puncture  0 

thV<toi*ea.  •  ] 

I  Agentleman  was  under  my  care  with  inflammation  of  the  eye,  accompany 
Mth  enlargement  of  the  anterior  chamber.  He  was  about  twenty -five,  01  goo 
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constitution,  and  in  good  health,  except  as  far  as  regards  the  eye.  The  latter, 
of  which  he  states  the  vision  to  have  been  always  imperfect,  became  inflamed 
while  he  was  on  duty  as  a  naval  officer  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  disorder 
continued  with  more  or  less  violence  between  one  and  two  years,  and  obliged 
him  to  return  to  England.  At  first  view  the  globe  seemed  enlarged,  but  I  could 
discovef  no  increase  of  size,  except  in  the  anterior  chamber,  which  contained 
about  three  times  the  usual  quantity  of  aqueous  humour.  There  was  external 
redness  of  the  eye,  chiefly  in  the  sclerotica,  round  the  margin  of  the  cornea;  the 
latter  being  a  little  nebulous  at  its  circumference.  The  iris  and  pupil  were 
nearly  natural  in  appearance,  size,  and  movement.  The  lens  was  opaque. 
Increased  redness,  with  pain  of  the  eye  and  head,  came  on  occasionally ;  but,  in 
general,  there  was  no  uneasiness.  The  active  congestion  was  removed  by  cupping, 
low  diet,  and  aperients.  I  then  evacuated  the  aqueous  humour,  and  repeated 
the  process  four  or  five  times.  The  eye  became  quite  quiet;  but  the  patient  left 
London,  and  I  did  not  hear  how  the  case  terminated. 


SECTION  III.— HYPOPYON  (. Eiter-Auge  of  the  Germans). 

The  term  hypopyon  or  hypopyum  (from  urfo,  under,  and  rtvov ,  pus)  designates 
the  presence  in  the  anterior  chamber  of  a  yellow  matter  usually  called  pus,  which 
it  closely  resembles  in  colour  and  general  appearance,  as  well  as  in  its  inflam¬ 
matory  origin.  I  have  mentioned  this  as  an  occasional  effect  of  the  disease  last 
described,  in  which  the  inflamed  membrane  of  the  aqueous  humour  pours  out 
the  matter.  More  frequently  it  proceeds  from  the  bursting  of  a  corneal  abscess, 
when  it  is  seen  in  conjunction  with  more  or  less  opacity  of  the  cornea,  and  acute 
inflammation  of  the  external  tunics.  Abscess  of  the  iris,  breaking  into  the 
anterior  chamber,  may  produce  hypopyon,  which  may  also  occur  in  iritis  not 
proceeding  to  suppuration,  in  inflammation  of  the  internal  tunics,  and  in  general 
inflammation  of  the  globe;  the  circumstance  common  to  the  latter  three  affec¬ 
tions,  and  leading  to  the  occurrence  of  hypopyon,  being  inflammation  of  the 
membrane  lining  the  chambers  of  the  aqueous  humour.  When  matter  is  effused 
behind  the  iris,  as  well  as  in  front,  the  case  is  called  empyesis  oculi ,  which  is 
equivalent  to  suppuration  of  the  eye.  Hypopyon,  then,  is  not  regarded 
as  a  peculiar  disease  of  the  eye;  like  the  formation  of  matter  A^tner  parts,  it 
is  the  occasional  result  of  various  inflammatory  affections.1 

The  matter  of  hypopyon,  being  heavier  than  the  aqued£ra>  humour,  sinks  to 
the  bottom  of  the  anterior  chamber,  forming  a  collecti$dQ|r  which  the  superior 
surface  is  a  horizontal  level  line,  while  the  inferior  l^ftmdary,  being  formed  by 
the  margin  of  the  cornea,  is  crescent  shaped.  Sometimes  the  upper  line  is  not 
level;  the  matter  is  in  lumps,  and  appears  heajfed  up.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  in  abscess  of  the  cornea,  where  we  see  oc^aMbnally  a  stratum  of  thick  mat¬ 
ter  continued  from  the  aperture  to  the  coll^ion  below.  In  some  instances  the 

1  The  division  of  hypopyon  into  the  ^w£wrf/the  spurious ,  may  be  discarded,  as  not 
resting  on  any  satisfactory  grounds.  BE^^Mves  the  epithet  true  to  that  which  is  produced 
by  acute  inflammation  of  the  eye,  aufto^Shiied  with  fever ;  while  he  says  that  the  false  is 
an  effusion  of  puriform  fluid  not  priduiecf  by  true  inflammation. — Bibliotheca  Ophthalmica , 
vol.  i.  p.  53.  Richter  enumerates  fhtf  kinds  of  true  hypopyon ;  four  of  them  are  various 
suppurations  of  the  cornea,  tlf^&^i  and  principal  is  formation  of  matter  in  the  chambers 
from  acute  inflammation. — jffifStgsgriinde,  vol.  iii.  79-87.  He  then  specifies  three  kinds 
of  spurious  hypopyon  :  J.^^tfsion  of  matter  into  the  anterior  chamber,  without  inflam- 
ination ;  2.  From  meta^^y  as  in  suppressed  clap  ;  3.  From  abscess  of  the  cornea  bursting 
internally;  90-91. NQv^nedict  calls  true  hypopyon  an  effusion  from  the  inflamed  iris, 
without  abscess  or  Ulcer ;  false,  the  consequence  of  abscess  in  the  iris. — Handbuch ,  vol.  i, 
p.  390.  True^pj^yon,  according  to  Juengken,  is  inflammatory  abscess  of  the  globe; 
nnse,  is  a  cohecft^ft  m  the  chambers  of  matter  from  an  ulcer  or  wound  of  the  cornea,  or 
an  abscess  oO^e  iris. — Lehre,  pp.  404-6. 
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puriform  fluid  changes  its  level,  when  the  head  is  moved  to  one  side;  hut  in 
general  it  is  too  thick  and  viscid.  Sometimes,  when  the  inflammation  is  violent, 
and  the  matter  in  heaps,  an  admixture  of  blood  in  small  quantity  is  seen. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  the  inflammations  in  which  matter  is 
effused  into  the  anterior  chamber,  must  be  treated  on  the  same  principles  as 
other  ophthalmise;  that  we  must  depend  principally  on  antiphlogistic  treatment, 
and  the  use  of  mercury,  for  preventing  the  occurrence,  or  arresting  the  progress 
of  hypopyon.  The  only  question  that  remains  is,  whether  the  presence  of  mat¬ 
ter  behind  the  cornea  requires  any  particular  course  of  proceeding;  whether  we 
ought  to  follow  the  practice  that  has  been  usually  recommended,  of  puncturing 
the  cornea  to  evacuate  the  matter,  on  the  supposition  of  its  presence  being  inju¬ 
rious  to  the  parts  with  which  it  is  in  contact. 

The  practice  of  a  late  eminent  oculist  was  very  singular.  He  treated  hypo¬ 
pyon  with  powdered  sugar  blown  into  the  eye,  with  vinum  opii,  leeches,  blisters, 
and  washes.  If  the  quantity  of  matter  be  large,  or  if  it  should  increase  in¬ 
stead  of  diminishing,  it  will  be  necessary,  he  says,  “  without  delay,  to  make  an 
incision  through  the  inferior  part  of  the  cornea,  in  order  to  discharge  it.  This 
incision  will  be  best  performed  in  the  manner  used  for  dividing  the  cornea,  in 
the  operation  of  extracting  the  cataract.”  He  adds,  that  the  opening  in  the 
cornea  may  close  and  the  matter  collect  again ;  the  best  mode  of  preventing 
which  is  to  take  care  that  the  first  incision  shall  be  sufficiently  large ;  but  if  it 
should  happen,  the  cornea  must  be  again  opened,  and  so  on  toties  quoties.  The 
perusal  of  this  extraordinary  advice  prepares  us,  in  some  measure,  for  what  fol¬ 
lows.  Delay  in  performing  the  operation  above  recommended,  “  may  issue  in 
the  total  destruction  of  the  cornea,  and  of  consequence,  the  irrecoverable  loss  of 
sight.”  “  In  this  last  and  worst  stage  of  the  complaint,  should  it  unfortunately 
have  arisen  to  this  height,  nothing  remains  but  to  open  a  way  for  the  discharge 
of  the  morbid  matter,  together  with  the  vitiated  humours,  either  by  making  a 
large  aperture  sideways  through  all  the  tunics  of  the  eye,  or,  if  the  diseased 
state  of  the  cornea  make  it  necessary,  by  removing  the  whole  of  its  anterior 
portion.”1  . 

Kiciiter3  recommends  the  evacuation  of  the  matter  by^a^sion  of  the  cornea, 
as  the  best  mode  of  treating  hypopyon.  He  says  that3^s  tne  matter  is  tough 
and  thick,  the  incision  must  not  be  small.  It  mustJ^&:actly  like  that  for  the 
extraction  of  the  cataract ;  but  it  need  not  be  qui^so  large.  It  is  enough  to 
divide  the  cornea  in  one-third  of  its  circumferou^y* 

Langenbeck4  and  Benedict5  follow  the  s^ftp'practice. 

In  his  early  writings,  Beer6  recommended 
to  his  great  experience,  and  will  hardly 


one,”'  says  he,  “who  has  successfully 
cases  as  I  have,  will  not  think  it  v^t] 
refute  such  objections.”  Subsej 
opinion  completely,  and  to 
“  When  matter  shows  itse' 


fting  out  the  matter ;  he  ap 
Ascend  to  notice  objections.  “  Any 


ftpcompletely  cured  by  incision  so  many 
■wphile  to  hear  or  read,  and  much  less  to 
observation  induced  him  to  change  his 
te  the  incision  in  equally  strong  terms. 
Fthe  anterior  chamber,  the  surgeon  must  on  no 
account  think  of  openhj  cornea ;  for  the  eye  would  certainly  be  much  in¬ 
jured.”  I  am  sorry  %s$y  that  the  treatment  he  recommends  is  quite  as  ob¬ 
jectionable  as  the^ digcarcfed  operation;  it  consists  of  dry  warmth  to  the  part, 
laudanum  droppe^^&ween  the  lids,  and  blisters,  combined  with  calamus  aro- 
maticus,  naphtha^,  opium,  and  in  urgent  cases  bark  !7 

a\S 

1  Remark  on  the  Ophthalmy ,  $c.  5th  ed.  pp.  74-76,  and  Cases  5  and  6. 

2  Anfa?wsg>unde,  vol.  iii.  §  92.  3  Ibid.  \  99. 

4  $&&*fybli°thek,  vol.  i.  p.  182. 

®  fldfflilbach  der  Augenheilkunde ,  vol.  i.  pp.  359  and  393. 

^Bibliotheca  Ophthalmica ,  t.  i.  pp.  41  and  98.  7  Lehre ,  vol.  i.  p.  430. 
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Scarpa1 2  judiciously  advises  active  antiphlogistic  treatment,  observing  that 
the  matter  will  be  absorbed  after  the  inflammation  has  been  removed ;  and  be 
rejects  the  operation  because  it  aggravates  the  inflammation,  and  gives  rise  to 
greater  evils  than  the  hypopyon  itself. 

Walther  rightly  observes  that  the  operation  for  hypopyon  should  not  be 
thought  of  until  the  secretion  of  matter  in  the  corneal  abscess  has  ceased,  or 
the  inflammation  of  the  chambers  is  at  an  end.3  If  he  had  proceeded  to  say 
that  it  is  then  unnecessary,  he  would  have  spoken  more  consistently  with  his 
own  principles )  for  he  shows  how  actively  absorption  goes  on  in  the  anterior 
chamber.  He  chooses  for  the  operation  the  very  period  when,  in  consequence 
of  inflammation  having  ceased,  nothing  is  wanting  to  complete  the  cure  but  a 
little  time  for  absorption,  and  when  the  effused  matter,  according  to  his  own  de¬ 
scription  of  its  viscid,  dirty-yellow,  half-dried,  and  lumpy  state,3  could  not  be 
extracted  without  difficulty. 

I  lay  it  down  as  an  invariable  rule  not  to  puncture  the  cornea  in  hypopyon. 
Inflammation  must  be  arrested  by  suitable  means,  and  the  effusion  will  be 
rapidly  absorbed.  If  the  matter  increases,  depend  on  it  that  the  inflammation 
continues.  Can  an  incision  of  the  cornea  be  considered  a  good  remedy  for  in¬ 
flammation  ?  It  is  much  more  calculated  to  increase  than  diminish  the  local 
disturbance ;  and  as  a  means  merely  of  getting  rid  of  the  matter,  it  is  unneces¬ 
sary,  because  the  absorbents  are  very  competent  to  that  duty.  I  never  saw  an 
instance  of  hypopyon  in  children,  where  the  puncture  of  the  cornea  was  neces¬ 
sary,  or  even  justifiable.  These  cases  invariably  do  well  under  the  treatment  I 
have  described.  I  have  seen  the  anterior  chamber  punctured  for  hypopyon  in 
the  adult,  but  never  with  any  beneficial  result  that  might  not  have  been  obtained 
without  it.  The  reasons  are  sufficient  against  the  practice.  There  is  still 
another,  namely,  that  the  matter  is  so  thick,  it  will  not  in  general  come  out.  I 
suppose  that  the  believers  in  its  noxious  properties  would  endeavour  to  squeeze 
or  scrape  it  out.4  The  only  exception  I  make  to  the  general  rule  of  not  punc¬ 
turing  the  cornea  is  in  the  case  of  general  suppuration  of  the  globe ;  but  here 
the  eye  is  lost,  and  our  object  is  merely  to  relieve  the  patient  by  giving  exit  to* 
the  matter. 


SECTION  IV.— EVACUATION  OF  THE  AQUEOUS 

In  connection  with  this  question  of  opening  the  cornea^^Iet  out  the  matter 
of  hypopyon,  I  shall  mention  the  subject  of  puuctuxitfaSt  to  discharge  the 
aqueous  humour,  as  a  remedy  in  some  inflammatioqpyaia  in  certain  states  of 
the  cornea.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  WARDRO^fty^his  ingenious  proposal, 
which  was  suggested  to  his  active  mind  by  a  sitogukr  phenomenon  in  the  dead 
eye,  which  I  have  mentioned  in  describing  theyhaatomy  of  the  organ,  viz.,  the 
milkiness  of  the  cornea,  produced  by  squegijn^the  globe,  and  the  return  of  its 
transparency  when  the  pressure  is  remoWjp^  It  immediately  occurred  to  him, 
that  vascular  distension  of  the  internara&sJbs  during  life,  might  cause  a  similar 
general  cloudiness  of  the  cornea,  af^Jnat  this  could  be  removed  by  that  dimi¬ 
nution  of  the  contents,  which of  the  aqueous  humour  would  produce. 


1  Treatise ,  p.  267,  and  follo^iii 

2  Mcrkwurdige  Heilung ,  and  66-69.  3  Ibid. 

4  “When  an  opening  is mCjj  i*1  the  cornea  to  let  out  the  matter  of  hypopyon,  we  be¬ 
come  sensible  of  its  tou^yyisfeid  nature ;  for  a  part  only  escapes  at  the  moment,  while  the 
more  consistent  porti^ft^uischarged  gradually,  sometimes  not  without  the  assistance  of 
art.”— Benedict,  lib.cH^-p.  393. 

0  Observations  eiAhe  Effects  of  evacuating  the  Aqueous  Humour  in  Inflammation  of  the 
%es ;  and  on  f^^hanges  produced  in  the  transparency  of  the  cornea,  from  the  increase 
or  diminutio^of  the  contents  of  the  eyeball. — Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal ,  vol.  iii.  p.  56. 
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In  trying  it  with  this  view,  he  found  it  a  source  of  so  much  relief  to  the  patient 
that  he  was  led  to  employ  it  extensively  in  various  cases,  where  there  is  tension 
of  the  globe ;  and  he  has  found  results  so  advantageous  as  to  induce  him  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  frequent  use  of  the  plan,  although  it  does  not  appear  clearly  that  it 
has  ever  had  any  marked  effect  in  remedying  opacity.  Belief  of  pain,  removal 
of  the  sense  of  tightness,  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  bloodvessels,  and  im¬ 
proved  vision  are  the  effects  of  the  operation,  when  it  acts  beneficially. 

It  may  be  performed  either  with  a  narrow  cataract-knife  or  a  broad  needle; 
the  instrument  should  be  introduced  near  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  with  its  flat 
surface  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  iris,  and  carried  on  till  the  point  enters  the 
anterior  chamber,  when  it  may  be  turned  on  its  axis,  particularly  if  it  be  a 
needle,  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  the  fluid.  It  should  be  immediately  with¬ 
drawn,  as  soon  as  that  is  accomplished,  care  being  taken  to  remove  it  before  the 
iris  can  fall  against  it.  The  knife  is  the  best  instrument  for  this  purpose,  as  it 
makes  a  larger  aperture,  the  sides  of  which  will  separate  so  as  to  allow  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  discharge,  if  the  chamber  should  become  again  distended.  The 
chief  difficulty  of  the  operation  arises  from  the  painful  state  of  the  inflamed 
organ,  which  is  aggravated  by  the  pressure  necessary  for  keeping  the  lids  open 
to  expose  the  ball.  The  upper  lid  should  be  fixed  by  the  fingers  of  an  assistant, 
or  by  Pellter’s  speculum.  The  operator  presses  down  the  under  eyelid  with 
the  fore  and  middle  fingers  of  one  hand,  and  applies  their  points  over  the  tarsus, 
so  that  they  touch  the  eyeball,  and  can  make  such  pressure  as  may  be  necessary 
to  steady  it ;  or,  the  patient  being  placed  on  a  low  seat,  the  surgeon  may  stand 
behind  him,  fixing  the  upper  eyelid  and  globe  with  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  while 
he  makes  the  puncture  with  the  other. 

Mr.  Wardrop  recommends  the  operation  in  gonorrhoeal  and  purulent  oph¬ 
thalmia,  whether  of  the  newly-born  infant  or  adult,  in  cases  where  the  membrane 
secreting  the  aqueous  humour  is  inflamed,  in  inflammation  of  the  external  proper 
tunics,  in  staphyloma,  and  in  prolapsus  iridis,  in  inflammation  consequent  on 
injuries,  in  some  kinds  of  opacity,  in  some  cases  of  ulcer,  and  in  all  instances 
of  hypopyon.  In  the  latter,  he  says  that  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  make  an 
incision  nearly  equal  to  that  for  the  extraction  of  the  lens.  J  must  observe  that 
he  does  not  recommend  it  in  any  instance  as  the  sole  or>tftShcipal,  but  only  as 
an  auxiliary  measure  of  treatment;  and  that  he  by  no  J&jns* proposes  it,  in  the 
severe  forms  of  inflammation  in  which  he  has  usedyiwfcith  the  view  of  super¬ 
seding  the  antiphlogistic  measures  which  are  obvicG^ly  required  in  such  cases. 

The  paper  of  Mr.  Wardrop,  in  the  fourth  v^Q^e  of  the  Medico- Chirurgical 
Transactions /  like  everything  he  writes,  is  htflySsting  and  instructive;  it  con¬ 
tains  a  valuable  series  of  cases.  I  must,mt\lm  same  time,  candidly  state  that 
my  opinion  of  the  operation  is  by  no  n^rnHso  favourable  as  his.  I  have  tried 
it  in  some  instances,  but  with  so  littJ0p3nefit  that  I  have  not  been  induced  to 
persist  in  the  practice;  and  I  havo^been  the  less  inclined  to  do  so  in  severe 
inflammations  of  the  organ,  becaufcejne  ordinary  antiphlogistic  treatment  enables 
us  to  control  them.  I  thmlojofSiiighly  of  Mr.  Wardrop’ s  knowledge  and 
judgment,  and  rely  so  impMjty  on  all  that  he  relates,  that  I  doubt  my  own 
conclusions  when  I  find^4l|Q^i  at  variance  with  his  experience.  Let  me  observe, 
however,  that  althougl\^Jb  puncture,  regarded  as  an  operation,  may  be  spoken 
of  lightly,  it  is  not  QJrivial  as  to  induce  us  to  perform  it,  unless  with  decided 
expectation  of  beaAjr  It  is  often  difficult  to  fix  the  eye  for  any  operation,  and 
the  pain  and^im^Jnlity  of  severe  inflammation  do  not  make  this  easier;  the 
swelling  of^feybyelids  in  some  instances  offers  a  serious  obstacle.  Cases  have 
occurred  wh^fce  the  instrument  has  been  carried  as  far  as  the  pupil,  in  which  the 
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lens  and  iris  have  been  pushed  forcibly  against  it,  and  cataract  has  been  pro¬ 
duced;  an  event  which,  indeed,  is  chargeable  to  unskilfulness,  but  its  possibility 
must  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  an  operation  proposed  for  so  great  a 
number  of  affections  (see  page  192,  note).  The  puncture  has  not  been  injurious 
in  any  case  where  I  have  practised  it. 

Mr.  Macgregor1  performed  the  operation  twenty- three  times  in  purulent 
ophthalmia,  with  results  so  favourable  as  to  induce  him  to  recommend  it  strongly. 
He  says:  “It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  operation  is  not  more  frequently  per¬ 
formed;  for  I  am  convinced  that  many  persons  have  lost  their  sight  from  rupture 
of  the  cornea  taking  place  in  front  of  the  pupil,  which  a  timely  and  judicious 
performance  of  this  operation  might  have  prevented.” 

Mueller2  speaks  favourably  of  the  puncture,  which  he  had  performed  eighteen 
times  in  cases  of  purulent  ophthalmia.  Langenbeck3  thinks  well  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeding,  on  the  faith  of  three  or  four  cases  in  which  he  had  recourse  to  it. 

Benedict  regards  it  as  the  principal  measure  in  the  treatment  of  iritis,4  con¬ 
sidering  it  applicable  only  where  inflammation  has  affected  both  chambers.  He 
employs  it  in  every  period  of  acute  and  subacute  iritis,  with  or  without  hypopyon, 
when  bleeding  and  other  means  have  failed  to  relieve,  It  must  be  repeated  as 
often  as  inflammation  and  pain  return;  three,  four,  or  more  times.5 

Rosas8  has  found  it  injurious  in  acute  iritis. 

I  believe  that  it  is  but  little  practised  at  the  present  moment,  either  in  this 
country  or  in  Germany. 

SECTION  V.— EFFUSION  OF  BLOOD  AND  OTHER  MATTERS  INTO  THE  ANTE¬ 
RIOR  CHAMBER. 

Effusion  of  blood  into  the  chambers  of  the  eye  has  been  technically  denomi¬ 
nated  lisemophthalmus.  I  have  already  mentioned  this  as  un  effect  of  injury, 
in  Chapter  III.  pages  189,  190,  191,  and  200.  Blood  is  also  occasionally 
effused,  in  conjunction  with  matter,  in  hypopyon,  and  in  iritis.  I  have  seen  it 
poured  out  into  the  anterior  chamber  alone,  as  an  effect  of  inflammation. 

This  effusion  is  sometimes  vicarious  of  menstruation.  “  I  ha^\  seen,”  says 
P.  F.  Yon  Walther,7  “  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood  eflfi^&iato  the  ante¬ 
rior  chamber,  so  as  to  form  a  true  hsemophlhalmus ,  in  m©^cases  of  acute 
ophthalmitis.  This  happened  particularly  in  one  instai^pQ^nere  the  affection 
occurred  regularly  at  the  monthly  period,  and  supplied  tfrfcplacc  of  the  suspended 
menstruation.” 

The  following  case  is  in  some  respects  analog^rrsS^ 

“Louisa  Martin,  aged  forty-five,  ceased  to>inS*fi*ftruate  during  three  months, 
without  inconvenience.  She  had  suffered  soro^injury  of  the  eyes  in  early  life, 
from  smallpox,  and  had  always  had  weak  si|h!L  To  these  symptoms  had  lately 
been  added  some  appearance  of  incipien^ataract,  and  within  the  last  twenty 
days  she  had  been  affected  with  an  ad^ymd  permanent  pain  on  the  right  side 
of  the  head,  with  throbbing.  Be^MA^hls,  however,  there  was  no  change  in  the 
habitual  state  of  her  eyes  till  t^Wvlight  of  the  28-29 th  of  August,  when  she 
experienced  a  sharp  prickinf/m*NTe  right  eye,  giving  the  sensation  of  a  foreign 
body,  which  she  endeavouredSer  get  rid  of  by  rubbing  the  part.  In  the  morning 
she  found  that  the  sight? <^$hat  eye  was  lost.  She  applied  fomentations  of  rose¬ 
water,  and  afterwards  (cStfH  snirits  and  water,  without  avail.  On  the  6th  of 
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society ,  &c.  vol.  iii.  pp.  59,  60.  2  Erfahrungssatze ,  p.  147. 

.  177.  4  Handbuch,  vol.  i.  pp.  409,  410. 


6  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  446. 
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tumefied;  the  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva  injected;  the  cornea  of  the  affected  side 
more  prominent  than  the  other,  and  perceptibly  softer;  (?)  behind  it  was  seen 
an  effusion  of  blood,  occupying  the  lower  part  of  the  anterior  chamber,  changing 
its  place  with  the  movements  of  the  head,  and  rising  to  a  level  with  the  edge  of 
the  pupil.  The  headache  and  pricking  continued  but  slightly.  The  pulse  was 
natural,  but  there  were  night-sweats. 

“  As  this  patient  exhibited  at  the  same  time  signs  of  gastric  disturbance,  an 
emetic  was  ordered  on  the  7th,  which  was  the  only  treatment  adopted  till  the 
10th,  when  an  astringent  wash  was  prescribed;  but,  as  yet,  the  blood  effused 
has  not  been  reabsorbed.”1 

The  vicarious  nature  of  the  sanguineous  effusion  into  the  anterior  chamber 
was  unequivocal  in  an  interesting  case  recorded  by  Mr.  Tyrrell,  in  his  practical 
work,  vol.  ii.  p.  40. 

A  girl  of  delicate  constitution,  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  years  old,  had 
suffered  for  a  long  time  from  internal  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  which  had  ren¬ 
dered  th‘e  iridis  dull  and  discoloured,  the  pupils  adherent,  and  vision  very 
imperfect.  Considerable  improvement  had  been  accomplished  by  a  long  course 
of  treatment;  but  active  mischief  again  occurred.  There  was  great  internal 
redness,  with  pain  and  tension,  and  almost  total  loss  of  sight.  The  anterior 
chamber  of  one  eye  was  filled  with  dark  blood.  Under  antiphlogistic  treatment 
these  symptoms  disappeared  in  three  or  four  days.  They  returned  twice,  at 
monthly  intervals.  Means- were  now  successfully  adopted  for  inducing  menstrua¬ 
tion,  which  had  not  occurred  previously ;  and  there  was  no  subsequent  effusion 
into  the  anterior  chamber. 


[An  analogous  case  is  recorded  in  the  Bulletin  General  de  Thirapeutique , 
April  30,  1835.  The  subject  of  it  was  a  woman  40  years  of  age,  admitted  into 
THopital  la  Charit6,  with  her  left  eye  filled  with  blood,  the  cornea  convex,  and 
the  sclerotica  distended,  which  occasioned  violent  shooting  pains  in  the  organ 
and  corresponding  side  of  the  head.  There  was  no  photophobia,  but  all  objects 
viewed  with  the  left  eye  appeared  red.  This  condition  had  fisted  nine  days. 
No  cause  could  be  discovered  for  this  lesion,  except  a  suppg^smji  of  the  menses. 

By  bleeding,  leeches  to  the  vulva,  and  resolvent  ca^ 
absorption  of  the  blood  was  effected  in  two  months,  an 
the  faculty  of  sight  were  restored.] 


sms  to  the  eye,  the 
\  form  of  the  eye  and 


In  some  rare  instances  blood  has  been 


*out  in  this  situation  without 


n 

previous  injury  or  inflammation,  or  any  re^gmzSble  morbid  state  of  the  organ. 
A  remarkable  example  is  related  by  ProfessorVVALTHER.  In  a  healthy  young 
peasant,  who  saw  well  with  both  eyes,  Ww  came  into  the  anterior  chamber,  as 
he  was  working  at  harvest,  much  Jb^atea,  and  in  a  bending  position.  Subse¬ 
quently,  the  effusion  would  occur^b|<&onsequence  of  any  considerable  exertion, 
or  indulgence  in  drinking,  espegi&pwhen  the  head  was  held  down.  Walther 
saw  the  blood  appear,  first \n>^m all  quantity,  then  gradually  increase  till  it 
reached  the  level  of  the,  *©•  It  would  disappear  completely  in  eight  or  ten 
minutes.  When  the  dKuAon  was  considerable,  it  was  attended  with  pain  and 
tension  of  the  globe. ^Tne  blood  appeared  to  come  from  the  posterior  chamber.3 

In  an  analogousSxample,  related  at  length  by  Mr.  John  Bell,3  the  effusion 
occurred,  in  thoC^t  instance,  in  a  gentleman  of  twenty,  in  consequence  of 
violent  exeitfidvln  running,  and  had  recurred  repeatedly.  More  pain  was 
experience^^m  in  the  former  case,  and  the  absorption  of  the  blood  was  not 

1  Gazette,  vol.  v.  p.  123.  From  the  French  periodical  called  La  Lancetie. 

*]yf\Mvi9rdige  Ileilung  eines  Eiterauges,  p.  61. 

^Principles  of  Surgery,  4to.  vol.  iii.  p.  270. 
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accomplished  until  after  many  days.  Vision  at  last  began  to  suffer,  and  it 
seemed  probable  that  sight  might  be  lost. 

Ammon  relates  an  instance  of  spontaneous  sanguineous  effusion  in  the  ante¬ 
rior  chamber  of  a  diseased  eye.  (. Zeitschrift ,  vol.  i.  p.  103.) 

[Spontaneous  effusion  of  blood  into  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye,  may  be 
the  result,  it  is  observed  by  Dr.  Lockart  Robertson  ( Northern  Journal  of 
Medicine ,  Aug.  1845),  of  any  over-exertion,  either  of  the  body  (Bellas  Surgery , 
vol.  iii.  p.  350)  or  of  the  eye  (Mackenzie,  Practical  Treatise ,  &c.  3d  ed.  p. 
597),  or  it  may  occur  in  weak  subjects  during  the  progress  of  scrofulous  oph¬ 
thalmia.  {Zeitschrift  fiir  die  Ophthal.  erster  Heft,  art.  viii.  Demours,  Traite, 
&c.  tom.  ii.  p.  249.)  Again,  these  spontaneous  extravasations  may  be  vicarious 
with  the  menstrual  discharge  (Walther,  Merkwiirdige  Heilung  eines  Eiteraugesy 
Zwieter  Auflage ,  s.  395.  Landskut,  1819),  recurring  at  monthly  intervals,  and 
disappearing  on  the  establishment  of  the  catamenia  (Tyrrell,  Practical  Work , 
&c.  vol.  ii.  p.  40),  or  they  may  occur  in  consequence  of  the  cessation  of  this 
function.  ( La  Lancette ,  copied  in  Med.  Gazette ,  Oct.  1829.)  A  hemorrhagic 
diathesis  may  cause  a  similar  result.  ( Dublin  Journal ,  vol.  xi.  p.  395.) 

“  In  such  cases  there  is  generally,  after  any  excitement,  bodily  or  mental,  a 
return  of  the  effusion.  (Bell,  loc.  cit.  &c.  &c.)  Walther  (op.  cit.  p.  61), 
in  connection  with  this  subject,  relates  a  curious  case,  in  which  the  patient 
could,  at  will,  cause  the  effusion  to  occur,  which,  although  occupying  half  of 
the  anterior  chamber,  was  each  time  reabsorbed  in  the  wonderfully  short  period 
of  from  eight  to  ten  minutes.” 

In  spontaneous  effusion  of  blood  into  the  eye,  the  extravasation  almost  always 
occurs  in  the  anterior  chamber.  Two  cases  are  recorded,  however,  in  which  it 
took  place  into  the  vitreous  humour.  Dr.  J.  Argyll  Robertson  states 
{Northern  Journal  of  Medicine ,  Dec.  1844,  p.  68)  that  he  is  attending  a  lady, 
26  years  of  age,  with  effusion  of  blood  into  the  hyaloid  membrane,  apparently 
caused  by  a  sudden  fright.  Instantaneous  blindness  of  the  affected  eye  followed. 
The  effusion  is  gradually  being  absorbed,  and  large  objects  can  now  be  distin¬ 
guished^  The  following  well-marked  case  of  effusion  of  blood  into  ike  chamber 
of  the  vitreous  humour,  occurring  without  direct  injury,  and  prqb^b%  dependent 
on  a  diseased  state  of  the  vessels  of  the  part,  is  reported  by  Dr.  C.  Lockart 
Robertson,  in  the  same  journal  (Aug.  1845).  The  appej^wj^Ses  presented  in 
the  eye  in  this  case  so  exactly  resembled  those  of  medulkwVarcinoma,  that  the 
true  nature  of  the  disease  could  only  be  determined  bteCbSh  history  of  the  case. 

“Miss  - - ,  aetat.  29,  suffered,  when  fifteenjj&Wof  age,  from  red  spots 

appearing  before  the  right  eye,  which  in  aboutHiJptek  yielded  to  the  use  of 
laxatives.  When  twenty  years  of  age,  she  re^arfem  that  the  left  eye  retained 
the  image  presented  to  it  for  some  seconds  the  object  had  been  removed, 
and  vision  gradually  became  more  and  mcg^  impaired  in  that  eye,  till  August, 
lo39,  at  which  time  she  could  not  distiamfellh  light  from  darkness.  Under  the 
use  °f  leeches  and  blisters,  and  of  merp'|^  given  so  as  to  affect  the  system,  the 
sight  in  December  began  to  impro^i^: 

In  June,  1840,  she  had  an^a^elk  of  blindness  in  both  eyes,  accompanied 
by  severe  pain  in  the  eyes  ancLfirehead,  which  yielded  to  leeches,  blisters,  and 
mercurials.  4  ^  ;  9 

In  January,  1842,  sh^sjtad  another  attack  in  both  eyes,  of  a  slighter  cha- 
laeter.  In  DecemberW^fcne  same  year,  the  disease  suddenly  recurred  in  both 
eyes,  and  again  yi^hqX^to  the  use  of  leeches  and  mercurials.  While  still  under 
reatment,  she  h^N^t  January,  1843,  a  sixth  attack  in  both  eyes.  The  same 
remedies  were  ^6ntinued.  Subsequently  electro-magnetism  was  tried,  with  tem¬ 
porary  inipr^m^nt  of  vision. 

In  A&msl^  1843,  the  disease  suddenly  recurred,  for  the  seventh  time,  in 
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the  right,  eye  (owing,  it  was  supposed,  to  a  sudden  fright),  and  again  yielded 
to  leeches  and  mercury. 

“  Sight  continued  improving  until  May,  1845,  when  she  had  another  slight 
attack  in  the  same  eye.  Under  the  employment  of  leeches  and  mercury,  vision 
is  being  again  restored. 

“  The  right  eye,  after  each  attack,  presented  the  following  characters : — 

“  The  conjunctiva  and  sclerotic  were  healthy,  the  pupil  dilated  but  perfectly 
regular,  the  colour  and  texture  of  the  iris  natural.  On  a  minute  examination 
of  the  posterior  chamber,1  it  was  observed  that  an  effusion  of  blood  had  taken 
place  into  the  vitreous  humour  at  the  nasal  side,  and  about  half-way  between 
the  iris  and  optic  nerve.  The  red  colour  gradually  disappeared,  leaving  a  mass 
of  a  brownish-yellow  colour,  and  of  semimetallic  lustre.  Under  the  action  of 
mercurials,  the  bulk  of  this  deposit  was  lessened  and  vision  improved.  At 
present,  it  is  about  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut. 

“  No  effusion  can  be  traced  in  the  left  eye. 

“The  pale-coloured  mass  in  the  right  eye  presented  appearances  nearly  re¬ 
sembling  those  observed  in  the  first  stage  of  medullary  carcinoma,  from  which 
it  was  distinguished  : — 

“  Firstly.  By  the  ved  colour  presented  by  the  tumour,  after  each  effusion, 
which,  contrasted  with  the  unvarying  dark  amber  or  greenish  hue  (Wardrop 
on  Fungus  Heematodes ,  pp.  10  and  41),  of  the  incipient  medullary  carcinoma; 
while  the  single  red  vessels  (Dr.  Robertson  Northern  Journal ,  vol.  ii.  p.  G6), 
which,  in  the  latter,  may  be  traced  over  the  tumour,  were  not  present. 

“  Secondly.  The  pupil,  instead  of  being,  as  it  is  in  medullary  carcinoma, 
irregular,  and  having  the  transverse  diameter  the  larger,  was  equally  and  regu¬ 
larly  dilated;  while  the  colour  and  texture  of  the  iris  remained  unaltered, 
instead  of  being  reduced  in  thickness  (Dr.  Robertson,  loc.  cit .),  or  presenting 
the  injected  (Wardrop,  op.  cit.  p.  47),  or  reddish-yellow  hue  (Dr.  Robertson, 
loc.  cit.),  which  it  does  in  incipient  medullary  carcinoma. 

“  Thirdly .  The  tumour  decreased  in  size,  and  sight  was  gradually  restored 
under  the  employment  of  mercurials;  while  in  the  malignant  affection,  the  size 
of  the  tumour  never  decreases,  and  vision  becomes  more  ajM  more  impaired,  in 
spite  of  all  remedial  means. 

“Similar  appearances  requiring  most  minute  atten^p'in  the  diagnosis,  are 
likewise  presented  after  deep-seated  inflammation globe,  terminating  in 
the  deposition  of  a  clot  of  lymph  (Lawrence,  PriMical  Treatise ,  &c.  2d.  edit 
p.  697),  or  proceeding  to  the  effusion  of  pus  nMtlie  cells  of  the  hyaloid  mem¬ 
brane  (Mackenzie,  op.  cit.  p.  607). 

“  Our  prognosis  in  spontaneous  effusion  oOlood,  be  it  into  the  anterior  chamber 
or  into  that  of  the  vitreous  humour,  nrast  be  very  doubtful,  the  primary  cause, 
in  most  cases,  being  a  diseased  state  dOhe  vessels,  which  are  liable  again  to  give 
way  on  the  application  of  any  exciphg  cause. 

“  In  spontaneous  effusion  of  10}Sa  into  the  vitreous  humour,  we  have  farther 
to  fear'  that  this  constantjjk^uiring  extravasation,  and  the  presence  of  the 
organized  lymph  resultiugNhay,  by  compression  of  the  retina,  cause  at  last 
permanent  insensibility  tdMftie  stimulus  of  light. 

“The  treatment  mosWro  be  relied  on,  on  the  occurrence  of  any  such  sanguine¬ 
ous  effusion,  is  ge;  Q%1  or  local  depletion,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  accompani^y^y  cold  applications  and  quiet  both  of  mind  and  body;  while, 
farther  to  absorption  of  the  effused  mass,  mercurials  must  be  employed 

so  as  to  a^^oJhe  system. 

1  By43Je  application  of  belladonna,  and  by  allowing  the  foens  of  a  double  convex  lens 
to  f{JlOn  die  eye,  we  are  enabled  more  readily  to  appreciate  any  alteration  in  its  deeper- 
textures. 
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“The  fecurrence  of  the  extravasation  must  be  guarded  against  by  attention 
to  the  general  health,  due  regulation  of  diet,  moderate  and  regular  exercise, 
avoiding  all  stooping  or  over-exertion,  more  particularly  of  the  eye,  keeping 
the  feet  warm  and  the  head  cool,  and  sleeping  with  the  head  more  than  usually 
raised.”] 

The  appearance  of  pus  in  the  anterior  chamber,  under  various  circumstances, 
lias  been  already  described  under  the  name  of  hypopyon. 

The  effusion  of  lymph  in  the  chambers  of  the  aqueous  humour ,  which  occurs 
in  inflammation  of  the  iris,  see  Chapter  XYI.  §  1,  has  been  technically  called 
Hypolympha. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  milk,  or  a  fluid  nearly  resembling  it,  is  poured  out 
sometimes  into  the  chambers  of  the  eye,  and  the  name  of  hypogala  has  been 
given  to  the  case.  I  do  not  consider  that  the  fact  is  as  yet  established  by  suffi¬ 
cient  evidence.  Rosas,  however,  admits  it,  and  says  that  it  occurs  under  the 
following  circumstances,  viz.:  in  suckling  women,  when  the  secretion  of  the 
breasts  is  suddenly  interrupted  or  suppressed ;  or  in  other  individuals,  of  either 
sex  and  every  age,  who  take  milk  diet,  and  are  exposed  to  disturbance  of  the 
cutaneous  functions. — Handbuch ,  vol.  ii.  p.  671. 

Beer  says,  that  he  has  seen  spherules  of  quicksilver  in  the  anterior  chamber 
three  times  in  venereal  patients. — Repertorium ,  vol.  ii.  p.  97. 


SECTION  VI. — ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE  CAVITY  CONTAINING  THE  AQUEOUS 
HUMOUR;  DROPSY  OF  THE  ANTERIOR  CHAMBER. 

I  have  seen  the  chambers  unusually  large,  with  the  cornea  transparent  or 
slightly  nebulous,  as  a  congenital  malformation,  in  children  otherwise  healthy. 
The  subjects  of  this  defect  have  either  seen  very  imperfectly,  or  been  blind. 
Juengken  says  that  he  knows  a  Swedish  family,  in  which  seven  brothers  are 
affected  with  congenital  dropsy  of  the  anterior  chamber,  while  the  parents  and 
two  sisters  have  no  defect  in  their  eyes. — Lehre  von  den  Auqenhrankheiten ,  p. 
541.  .  .  4 

I  was  consulted  by  a  patient  in  whom  the  anterior  chamb^Qs^ enlarged,  so 
as  to  contain  about  three  times  the  natural  quantity  of  clea^queous  fluid,  the 
cornea  being  perfectly  transparent,  and  the  pupil  filled  witfr£S>paque  adventitious 
membrane,  as  the  consequence  of  acute  internal  iifmhnmation,  which  had 
destroyed  sight.  The  eye  had  been  in  the  same  stafeS&r  some  years. 

Long-continued  strumous  inflammation  of  tfeS^S^nea  is  attended  with  in¬ 
creased  secretion  of  the  aqueous  humour  ^in^jAlargement  of  the  anterior 
chamber ;  the  latter  change  being  producecLS^rtly  by  greater  prominence  of 
the  cornea,  partly  by  the  iris  yielding  t(KJme  pressure  of  the  accumulating 
fluid.  When  the  inflammation  is  at  ai  the  eye  presents  a  natural  appear¬ 
ance  in  all  other  respects,  but  the  drjk)sy  of  the  anterior  chamber  remains. 
Near-sightedness  is  produced,  but^Ma'  is  otherwise  perfect.  In  a  case  of  this 
hind  there  may  be  nebulous  oj^PMfcy  of  the  cornea,  with  more  or  less  imper¬ 
fection  of  sight.  I  have  se^Tjms  state  of  the  eye  remaining  long  after  the 
cessation  of  strumous  inflammation ;  I  am  unable  to  state  whether  it  is  ever 
removed,  in  the  course  dS^Shrs,  so  as  to  restore  the  natural  proportions  of  the 
anterior  chamber.  Qr 

Staphyloma  maj^b^ considered  as  dropsy  of  the  posterior  chamber;  for  the 
formed  expanded  cornea  and  iris  is  filled  with  aqueous  humour, 

vfeee  CHAPTEROCtv .  §  5.)  We  may  probably  regard  in  the  same  light  the  bulg¬ 
ing  of  the^Accompanied  with  absorption  of  the  sclerotica  round  the  cornea, 
occasionally^nsequent  on  severe  and  long-continued  strumous  iritis. 
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When  the  disease  which  has  produced  increased  secretion  of  aqueous  humour 


is  at  an  end,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  cavity  containing  it  is  not  considera¬ 
ble,  we  can  do  no  good  by  surgical  interference.  Should  inflammation  still  ex¬ 
ist,  with  painful  distension  of  the  globe,  should  the  enlargement  be  trouble 
some  by  its  magnitude,  or  should  it  be  attended  with  occasional  attacks  of 
inflammation  exerting  an  injurious  sympathetic  influence  on  the  sound  eye,  pal¬ 
liative  relief  may  be  afforded  by  puncture  of  the  cornea ;  under  circumstances 
of  greater  inconvenience  and  urgency,  a  larger  opening  may  be  made  in  the 
part,  with  the  view  of  accomplishing  more  effectual  and  permanent  diminution. 

Mr.  Middlemore  has  seen  instances  in  which  the  cornea,  retaining  its  per¬ 
fect  transparency,  has  assumed  the  globular  form,  with  imperfection  of  vision. 
(Yol.  i.  p.  439,  note?)  He  mentions  also  two  examples  in  which  undue  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  cornea  existed.  In  a  young  man,  the  cornea,  although  per¬ 
fectly  transparent,  had  increased  to  three  times  its  natural  size,  the  iris  and 
anterior  chamber  being  enlarged  in  the  same  proportion,  while  the  other  parts 
of  the  eye  were  of  normal  magnitude.  The  same  change  was  beginning  in  the 
opposite  eye.  The  other  example  occurred  in  an  infant  after  smallpox.  The 
diameter  of  the  cornea  of  one  eye  was  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  other. — Yol. 
i.  p.  546. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  IRIS. 


INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  IRIS:  IRITIS. 


Inflammation  of  the  iris  was,  I  believe,  first  descril 


Schmidt,  professor  at  the  J osephine  Academy  in  ViennH^m)  designated  it  by 
the  term  Iritis.  His  Essay,1  published  in  1801,  cor  an  excellent  descrip¬ 
tion,  which  has  not  yet  been  surpassed,  of  inflarfft^tion  of  the  iris,  and  its 
various  results.  To  some  of  these,  he  acknowl^d^vthat  his  attention  had  been 
directed  by  his  teacher  and  friend,  Professor^Roymi,3  who  founded  the  school 
of  Ophthalmic  Surgery  at  Vienna,  and  rai^S^  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence. 
When  the  clear  account  of  the  phenom&na^progress,  and  consequences  of  iritis, 
contained  in  the  work  of  Schmidt,  isJS^ontrasted  with  the  entire  ignorance 
which  then  prevailed,  in  this  and  otheN^un tries,  on  the  same  subject,  we  shall 
become  sensible  how  far  the  Gen  have  preceded  all  other  nations  in  culti¬ 
vating  the  ophthalmic  departments of  medicine.  It  appears  incidentally  that 
Schmidt  was  acquainted  wj$^ffle*syphilitic  and  other  forms  of  iritis,  although 
he  has  spoken  of  the  affectit>mgenerally,  and  more  especially  for  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  some  of  th^cqptsequences  which  occasionally  follow  operations  for 
cataract.  Inflammation  the  iris  is  not  mentioned  in  the  third  volume  of 
Richter's  Elemehj&$f  Surgery ,  which  was  published  in  1795,  and  treats  of 
diseases  of  the  cy0  it  is  not  alluded  to  in  the  first  edition  of  Beer's  work3  on 

1  Uber  Njmtmhar,  und  Iritis  nach  Staar-operationen ,  4to.  A  good  analysis  of  this  Essay 
may  be  see^^the  first  volume  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Foreign  Medicine  and  Surgery ; 
the  intelligent  writer  gives  a  general  account  of  the  views  entertained  by  the  German 
pract*tf3k<%  on  the  subject  of  iritis. 

g^62  of  the  last  work  quoted,  note. 


dire  der  Augenkrankheiten ,  Vienna,  2  vols.  8vo.  1792.  The  observations  on  venerea 
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diseases  of  the  Eye,  which 'appeared  in  1792.  In  his  second  and  enlarged  edi¬ 
tion,1  which  is  quite  a  different  book  from  the  first,  Beer  has  treated  the  subject 
at  considerable  length  ;  and  the  G-ermans  in  general  have  been  well  acquainted 
with  iritis  and  its  varieties  since  the  appearance  of  Schmidt's  Essay  already 
quoted,  and  through  the  practical  lessons  afforded  in  the  admirable  ophthalmic 
school  of  Vienna. 


SECTION  I.— GENERAL  ACCOUNT  OF  IRITIS  AND  ITS  TREATMENT. 


Fig.  114. 


General  character  of  iritis. — The  chambers  of  the  aqueous  humour,  having  a 
smooth  membranous  lining,  which  exhales  and  absorbs  a  watery  fluid,  present  a 
striking  analogy  to  the  serous  cavities.  A  similar  correspondence  is  observed 
in  their  diseases ;  inflammation  being  generally  attended  in  the  former,  as  it 
is  in  the  serous  membranes,  by  the  effusion  either  of  albuminous  fluid  or  of 
coagulating  lymph.  The  peculiar  structure  and  the  situation  of  the  affected 
part  will,  perhaps,  account  satisfactorily  for  our  not  being  able  to  recognize  in 
iritis  the  combination  of  circumstances, 'which  is  usually  considered  to  constitute 
the  state  of  inflammation ;  viz. :  swelling,  redness,  heat,  and  pain.  The  in¬ 
flammatory  process,  however,  is  unequivocally  characterized  by  its  effects  ;  that 
is,  by  altered  secretion,  by  effusion  on  the  surface  or  into  the  texture  of  the 
organ;  and  by  impaired  function. 

The  effused  matter,  which  is  found  under  various  circumstances  and  appear¬ 
ances,  is  called  indiscriminately  by  the  not  very 
precise  term  of  coagulable  lymph.  Besides 
changing  the  colour  and  general  appearance  of 
the  iris,  it  thickens  and  consolidates  this  deli¬ 
cate  texture,  thus  impairing  and  destroying  its 
motions,  rendering  it  at  first  sluggish  and  after¬ 
wards  motionless ;  it  causes  adhesion  of  the  iris, 
particularly  at  its  pupillary  margin,  to  the  sur¬ 
rounding  parts ;  it  alters  the  form  and  size  of 
the  pupil,  contracting  or  entirely  obstructing 
that  aperture,  with  more  or  less. injury,  or 
complete  loss  of  sight.  Thus  iritis  belongs 
to  the  class  of  adhesive  inflammations.  The 
increased  action  in  the  vessels  of  the  part,  by 
which  the  changes  just  enumerated  are  pro¬ 
duced,  is  attended  by  an  enlargement  of  the 
vascular  trunks  and  ramifications  on  the  scleror  vJL.  . 
tic  coat  and  consequently  by  preternatur A  nea‘  2Jgm.  ‘(From  t.  w.  Jon“! 
redness  of  the  eye,  to  which  are  usually  addly) 
increased  sensibility  to  light,  and  lachryn^  discharge. 

Change  of  colour  in  the  iris. — The  ofjntoge  of  colour  which  the  organ  under¬ 
goes,  is  one  of  the  most  striking>^®ramers  of  iritis.  A  light-coloured  iris 
assumes,  under  inflammation,  a  ySvhvish  or  greenish  tint;  occasionally,  it  is 
distinctly  yellow;  and,  if  the/£yWbe  blue,  a  bright  green  is  sometimes  seen. 
Generally,  however,  the  tint,  %Mther  yellow  or  green,  is  of  a  dull  and  muddy 
cast,  and  darker  than  in%tfc  sound  state.  In  case  of  the  iris  being  naturally 
dark-coloured,  it  is  less  tfTteh’ed  under  inflammation,  presenting  merely  a  reddish 
tinge.  Together  v^lQtfaese  changes  of  colour,  there  is  a  complete  loss  of  its 


inflammations  of  thSiJye  in  this  work  are  quite  unworthy  of  the  celebrity  which  Beer 
afterwards  acqujAd  in  this  department  of  surgery ;  they  are  either  vague  and  unsatisfac¬ 
tory,  or  erro^/chjs!j  See  vol.  i.  sect.  425-437. 

The  ten  wHumes  of  the  second  edition  were  published  separately,  in  1813  and  1817. 
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natural  brilliancy;  it  becomes  dull  and  dark,  and  the  beautiful  fibrous  arrange¬ 
ment  which  characterizes  it  in  the  healthy  state  is  either  confused  or  entirely 
lost.  These  changes,  which  are  rendered  particularly  obvious  by  the  contrast 
between  the  inflamed  and  the  sound  eye,  commence  in  the  pupillary  margin. 
In  an  early  period,  the  very  edge  of  the  pupil  alone  may  be  affected ;  the  internal 
circle  then  becomes  altered  in  colour,  and  thickened ;  and  afterwards  the  change 
spreads  gradually  to  the  external  or  ciliary  edge  of  the  iris.  This  alteration  of 
colour  is  produced  by  effusion  into  the  texture  of  the  organ ;  and  the  particular 
tint  is  such  as  would  arise  from  blending  with  the  natural  colour  of  the  iris  that 
of  the  lymph,  which  is  yellowish  or  brownish. 

Effusion  of  lymph;  its  various  appearances. — The  deposition  of  lymph  in 
iritis  shows  itself  under  various  forms :  1.  Its  effusion  into  the  texture  of  the 
iris  causes  the  changes  of  colour  just  described.  2.  It  may  be  deposited  in  a 
thin  layer,  covering  a  larger  or  smaller  surface.  In  this  way,  the  edge  of  the 
pupil  first,  and  subsequently  the  lesser  circle  of  the  iris,  assume  a  reddish-brown 
or  rusty  colour  in  the  beginning  of  the  affection.  The  discoloured  part  has  a 
rough  villous  appearance,  when  closely  inspected;  and  we  shall  generally  find, 
on  careful  examination,  more  particularly  on  looking  at  the  part  sideways,  that 
slight  elevation  and  irregularity  of  surface  are  produced  by  this  new  deposit. 
Sometimes  the  stratum  of  lymph  has  a  light  yellowish-brown  or  ochry  tint,  and 
a  loose  villous  texture,  rising  into  obviously  prominent  masses.  The  rusty 
colour  is  the  most  common,  and  is  observed  particularly  in  blue  irides;  the 
other  is  seen  in  the  gray,  or  the  mixture  of  gray  and  orange.  This  kind  of 
deposit  is  generally  confined  to  the  inner  circle  of  the  iris;  but  the  outer  circle 
is  usually,  at  the  same  time,  more  or  less  discoloured  and  dull.  3.  The  lymph 
may  be  effused  in  distinct  masses,  that  is,  in  small  drops  [Fig.  114]  or  tubercles 
of  a  yellow,  yellowish,  or  reddish-brown  colour;  sometimes  they  have  a  red  tint, 
which  may  be  light  or  deeper,  bright  or  more  dull.  They  vary  in  size  from  that 
of  a  pin's  head  to  a  split  pea.  Often  there  is  only  one;  there  may  be  two  or 
more.  They  may  be  deposited  on  the  edge  of  the  pupil,  or  in  any  part  of  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  iris.  When  the  inflammation  is  very  active,  and  has 
been  neglected  or  improperly  treated,  the  lymph  is  sometim^Aseereted  so  abund¬ 
antly  as  nearly  to  fill  the  anterior  chamber;  in  which  case  it  has  a  light  dirty 
yellowish  tint,  and  often  a  looseness  of  texture,  with  ransparency.  4.  As 
the  iris  swells,  or  is  pushed  forwards  in  the  anteriqrQhamber,  its  surface  being 
sometimes  partially  concealed  by  a  thin  cloud,  /FMle  the  cornea  is  losing  its 
transparency,  suppuration  may  take  place,  aridjajfue  abscess  of  the  iris  may  be 
produced.  At  one  or  more  points  a  suyfttvMght  yellow,  whitish  or  reddish- 
yellow  prominence  slowly  arises  from  theVsprface  of  the  iris,  assuming  a  regu¬ 
larly  rounded  surface.  It  breaks,  an^pours  out  matter,  which  sinks  to  the 
bottom  of  the  anterior  chamber,  ancLJorms  hypopyon.  Little  shreds  of  the 
yellow  cyst,  after  hanging  from  ji0fris  for  several  days,  at  last  disappear.1  5. 
Effusion  may  take  place  into  thO^Serior  chamber  under  the  form  of  hypopyon. 
6.  Under  violent  inflamma^^ctlon,  blood  itself  is  sometimes  effused;  it  may 
be  seen  alone,  or  mixed,  coagulated  state,  with  the  tubercular  masses  of 
lymph,  or  with  the  yqpowrbscesses.  I  have  seen  such  effusion  of  blood  where 
the  inflammation  has  Wr  been  of  the  most  violent  kind.  7.  Lymph  may  be 
poured  out  from  t}il?paargin  of  the  pupil  or  the  uvea,  so  as  to  agglutinate  them 
partially  or  gen^JVy  to  the  capsule  of  the  crystalline.  A  mass  of  lymph  some¬ 
times  fills  1>bO*upil.  More  commonly,  a  thin  grayish  web  or  film  stretches 
across  thq^^iang,  which  loses  its  clear  black  colour,  and  has  a  cloudy  appear- 

1  Tli«Abscess  of  the  iris  is  well  represented  by  Beer,  in  Lehre ,  tab.  2,  fig.  1  •'  tab. 
1,  fi^i^^  lab.  2,  figs.  4,  5 ;  and  tab.  3,  fig.  1,  are  excellent  views  of  iritis  in  other  forms, 
(^misrepresentations  of  iritis  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Wardrop’s  Essay,  pi.  8,  and  in  Mr. 
ell’s  work,  pi.  3. 
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ance.  Lymph  may  be  effused  in  considerable  quantity  into  the  posterior 
chamber,  and  make  its  way  through  the  pupil  into  the  anterior  chamber ;  it 
may  cause  a  bulging  of  the  sclerotica,  or  penetrate  that  membrane,  and  form  a 
tumour  under  the  conjunctiva.1  I  have  lately  seen  an  instance  of  the  last 
description,  in  a  tailor,  who  had  eruptions  and  inflammation  of  the  eye  after  a 
chancre.  These  symptoms  got  better,  but  the  eye  relapsed,  in  consequence  of 
the  patient  resuming  his  occupation  prematurely.  I  found  the  iris  nearly  in 
contact  with  the  cornea ;  some  red  vessels  were  visible  in  it.  The  lower  and 
inner  half  of  the  anterior  chamber  was  filled  with  semiopaque  light  yellowish 
lymph,  and  a  small  portion  of  coagulated  blood  was  seen  near  the  ciliary  edge 
of  the  iris.  Lymph  of  similar  appearance  was  partially  visible  behind  the  pupil, 
towards  the  nasal  side.  On  the  same  side  of  the  globe,  the  conjunctiva  was 
raised  into  a  tumour  about  the  size  of  a  pea;  and,  from  the  appearance  of  its 
contents,  through  the  membrane,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  they  consisted  of 
lymph.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  eye  at  the  end  of  about  three  months.  When 
I  saw  the  patient  again,  after  an  interval  of  five  or  six  weeks,  the  globe  had 
,begun  to  shrink;  the  conjunctiva  oculi  was  intensely  red,  the  cornea  opaque, 
with  a  reddish  tinge,  so  that  lymph  in  the  anterior  chamber  could  be  discerned 
through  it  with  difficulty,  and  the  protrusion  of  the  conjunctiva  continued  of 
the  same  size,  the  brownish-yellow  lymph  that  it  contained  being  more  distinctly 
visible. 

The  external  swelling  in  these  cases  has  sometimes  a  yellowish  appearance  on 
its  most  prominent  part,  from  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  intense  redness 
and  violent  pain  of  the  eye,  it  has  been  supposed  that  suppuration  of  the  globe 
had  occurred,  and  the  part  had  been  punctured  under  that  notion.  I  once  did 
this  in  the  case  of  a  lady,  whose  eye  was  destroyed  by  syphilitic  inflammation ; 
neither  matter  nor  lymph  escaped  from  the  opening.3  A  case,  in  which  a  similar 
attempt  was  made,  with  the  like  result,  is  related  in  the  posthumous  work  of 
Mr.  Saunders,3  and  illustrated  by  a  coloured  figure  of  the  organ.  It  may,  I 
believe,  be  asserted  that  suppuration  never  takes  place  in  syphilitic  iritis;  that 
the  inflammation,  however  violent,  is  always  of  the  adhesive  kind;  and  that  the 
changes  to  which  it  leads  are  produced  by  the  effusion  of  lympln^Vlor,  indeed, 
have  I  seen  general  suppuration  of  the  globe  as  an  effect  of  ir&rfkjrf  any  form. 

The  effusion  into  the  texture  of  the  iris,  which  causes  a  ge@al  change  in  its 
appearance,  and  the  reddish-brown  discoloration  of  the  inn^Qh-cle,  with  thicken¬ 
ing  of  the  pupillary  margin,  are  generally  the  first  altq£9?h>ns  observed  in  this 
inflammation;  they  may  take  place  separately,  but  ai^N&Sually  conjoined.  In  a 
case,  which  was  of  rather  a  chronic  type,  the  grafrfcAJlircle  of  the  iris  retained 
nearly  its  natural  colour,  while  the  lesser  was  ^reddish-brown  or  rusty-coloured. 
In  another,  the  whole  iris,  which  was  natumhy  blue,  had  become  dark,  dull, 
and  muddy,  while  the  pupillary  margin  and  diner  circle  were  of  a  rusty  brown. 
As  the  inflammation  proceeds,  the  tubej  [<0F  masses  appear;  thus  in  one  case 
the  whole  iris  was  dull  and  discoloured,  the  inner  circle  being  of  a  rusty  brown, 
and  a  large  mass  of  reddish  lympjvfep  deposited  on  it;  in  another,  the  irides 
were  so  discoloured,  dark,  and  that  their  natural  appearance  could  not 

be  estimated;  the  inner  cireKT  ratfty  brown;  the  edge  of  the  pupil  thick  and 
villous;  while  about  one-thircNareach  was  covered  by  a  prominent  mass  of  bright 
reddish-brown  lymph.  Inf^ie  most  violent  degree,  large  effusion  takes  place 
into  the  anterior,  or  potfftyfor  chamber,  and  the  pupil. 

The  progress  of  ilji^tection  was  clearly  marked  in  an  instance,  where  proper 

1  Cases  illustratu^Jhese  occurrences  are  detailed  in  my  Ti'eatise  on  the  Venereal  Diseases 
of  the  Eye ,  pp.  2  V>  and  223. 

The  paiaiewTS^s  are  detailed  by  Dr.  Farre,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Travers.  See  Cooper 
an~  Essays ,  pt.  1,  pp.  93-96. 

TreafflLpnsome  Practical  Points ,  &c.  2d  ed.  pi.  1,  fig.  3;  and  p.  213. 
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treatment  was  neglected ;  we  seldom  see  it  so  distinctly,  as  the  complaint  is 
usually  arrested  by  the  means  we  adopt.  In  this  patient,  the  iris,  at  the  end  of 
nine  days,  and  on  the  16  th  August,  had  completely  lost  its  blue  colour,  and  had 
a  dull,  muddy  appearance,  without  any  trace  of  the  natural  fibrous  structure* 
the  inner  circle  was  reddish  brown,  while,  in  the  outer,  this  tint  was  mixed  with  a 
dull  yellowish  colour.  On  the  20th,  a  mass  of  light-coloured  lymph  was  effused, 
and  the  general  discoloration  was  more  striking.  Another  effusion  took  place 
on  the  27th.  The  two  portions  were  united  on  the  30th,  and  increased  to  one 
light  brownish-yellow  deposition,  covering  the  lower  half  of  the  iris.  On  the 
21st  Sept,  the  inflammation,  which  had  been  removed,  recurred,  and  lymph  was 
again  effused,  increasing  in  quantity  to  the  25th.  In  the  following  March, 
nearly  the  whole  anterior  chamber  was  filled  with  lymph. 

Since  the  several  modifications  of  effusion  depend  on  the  degree  of  inflamma¬ 
tion,  and  not  on  any  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  process,  we  see  them  com¬ 
bined  together  in  greater  or  smaller  number  according  to  the  stage  which  the 
affection  has  reached,  and  the  effect  of  the  measures  which  have  been  adopted. 
Occasionally,  however,  we  may  observe  that  the  inflammation,  although  violent 
and  of  long  standing,  is  characterized  by  general  discoloration,  alone,  or  with 
the  addition  of  a  thin  stratum  of  lymph  on  the  inner  circle  of  the  iris;  while,  in 
some  instances,  the  tubercular  deposition  of  lymph  takes  place  with  hardly  any 
other  observable  change  in  the  iris.1 

When  the  complaint  has  been  treated  properly  at  an  early  period,  it  is  soon 
brought  to  a  conclusion,  and  several  of  the  effects  above  described  are  not  pro¬ 
duced.  We  have  the  opportunity  of  observing  these  phenomena  where  the 
disease  has  been  neglected  and  left  to  its  own  course;  where  it  has  been  injudi¬ 
ciously  treated,  or  aggravated  by  intemperance  and  other  irregularities.  Thus 
we  often  meet  with  instructive  pathological  studies  in  those  who  present  them¬ 
selves  for  relief  at  charitable  institutions.  The  disorganizing  effects  of  the  disease, 
when  thus  left  to  itself  or  mismanaged,  present  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
favourable  progress  and  recovery  of  cases  properly  treated,  enabling  us  to  estimate 
the  effect  and  appreciate  the  importance  of  such  treatment,  t 

In  carrying  on  the  processes  and  changes  just  describet^he  circulation  of  the 
iris  is  excited,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  its  vessels  ane^aharged.  They  may 
be  occasionally  seen,  especially  with  the  aid  of  magni^hg  powers,  filled  with 
red  blood. 

Motions  of  the  iris,  and  State  of  the  Pupil.  — mot i on s  of  the  iris  must  he 
seriously  impaired  by  the  changes  just  descritfSy^more  particularly  by  the  in¬ 
terstitial  effusion  of  lymph.  It  moves  sh^gitemy  at  the  commencement  of  the 
inflammation;  and  when  effusion  has  fokci^pdace,  its  movements  are  entirely 
suspended,  the  preternatural  connectiopN^y  adhesion  concurring  with  the  change 
of  structure  in  producing  this  effect  ^e  pupil,  consequently,  cannot  exhibit 
the  ordinary  variations  in  size;^iApfc  contracted,  and  it  becomes  smaller  and 
smaller  in  the  progress  of  thej  auction.  At  the  same  time  the  effusions  of 
lymph  and  the  adhesions  the  figure  of  the  opening,  rendering  it  angu¬ 

lar,  and  often  extremely  /irregular.  Together  with  other  changes,  the  pupil 
sometimes  undergoes  jan  apparent  alteration  in  situation,  its  edge  being  fixed 
at  one  or  more  pomts^and  free  elsewhere.  The  margin  of  the  aperture  is 
thickened,  and  hti£  villous  or  spongy  appearance  in  the  beginning  of  the 
disease,  presenti^^ja  strong  contrast  to  the  thin,  sharp,  and  well-defined  edge 
which  natu.ipll^belongs  to  it.  The  effusion  of  lymph  into  the  aperture,  which 
has  been<jjMuy  noticed,  destroys  its  clear  black  colour,  and  gives  it  a  dull, 
cloudy  appba^ance. 

*  es  illustrating  the  various  points  in  this  and  the  preceding  paragraph,  will  be 

found  in  my  Treatise  last  quoted. 
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Fig.  115. 


Acute  Iritis.  (From  Pirrie.) 


Increased  Redness  of  the  Eye. — There  is  more  or  less  external  redness  of  the 
eye,  in  the  form  of  a  red  band  round  the  cornea,  deeper-coloured  and  abruptly 
terminated  in  front,  gradually  shaded  off  be¬ 
hind;  the  circumference  of  the  globe  being 
comparatively  clear.  [Fig.  115.]  In  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  affection,  the  anterior  part 
of  the  sclerotica  exhibits  a  pale  pink  redness, 
and  the  vascular  trunks,  which  lie  on  this 
membrane,  are  seen,  of  a  deeper  pink  tint, 
under  the  conjunctiva,  which  is  then  unaltered. 

The  pink  tint  of  the  inflamed  sclerotica  and  of 
the  trunks  lying  on  it,  which  is  observed  in  all 
inflammations  of  the  membrane,  is  probably 
owing  to  their  being  covered  by,  and  conse¬ 
quently  seen  through,  the  conjunctiva.  These  vessels  advance  in  nearly  straight 
lines  from  the  circumference  of  the  globe,  ramifying  towards  the  front,  and  are 
lost  in  the  pink  zone.  The  redness  of  the  sclerotica,  and  the  distension  of  its 
trunks,  increase  as  the  affection  proceeds.  The  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva  soon 
become  partially  enlarged  towards  the  anterior  part  of  the  eye;  they  are  dis¬ 
tinguished,  by  their  scarlet  colour,  from  those  lying  on  the  sclerotica;  they 
subdivide  minutely,  and  their  fine  ramifications,  which  are  crowded  together, 
combine  with  the  pink  redness  of  the  sclerotica  to  form  the  vascular  zone  round 
the  cornea.  The  minute  vessels  terminate  abruptly  in  front,  probably  passing 
under  the  edge  of  the  cornea  to  the  iris;  generally,  the  zone  does  not  come  to 
the  very  edge  of  the  cornea;  a  narrow  white  line  intervenes.  [See  Fig.  115.] 
This  may  extend  round  the  whole  circumference  of  the  cornea,  or  be  confined 
to  the  inner  and  outer  sides;  it  is  always  broader  and  more  conspicuous  in  the 
latter  situations.  This  phenomenon  is  explained  by  the  mode  in  which  the 
sclerotica  overlaps  the  cornea.  The  congestion  in  the  former  membrane,  and  in 
the  vessels  lying  on  it,  reaches,  in  these  cases,  only  as  far  as  the  situation  where 
the  iris  is  attached  on  the  inside ;  the  thin  portion  of  the  sclerotic  which  passes 
externally  beyond  this  situation,  remains  free;  sometimes,  however,  it  partici¬ 
pates  in  the  excitement,  and  then  the  white  line  is  not  seen.  .  /  A 
The  limits  of  the  zone  are  clearly  marked  in  front,  while  it  is  gradually  shaded 
off  behind.  It  differs  in  breadth  in  different  instances.  IW^bf  a  vivid  red  in 
acute  iritis,  when  fully  developed,  the  circumference  oLJne^  globe  being  paler 
as  the  conjunctival  vessels  are  less  distended.  When,  IqfoUver,  the  inflammation 
exists  in  its  most  violent  degree,  all  the  external  of  the  globe  participate 

in  the  excitement,  giving  to  its  whole  visible  sWnpe*  a  uniform  fiery  redness. 
The  red  zone  lasts  as  long  as  the  inflammation  oi  the  iris  continues,  and  dis¬ 
appears  when  that  is  removed;  its  origin,  <®k  ress,  degree,  and  termination 
manifestly  depending  on  the  iritic  affection* 

The  whole  iris  is  usually  the  seat  of  rftfemmation,  but  not  necessarily  so;  one 
point  only  may  be  inflamed,  and  thmOS^edness  of  the  sclerotica  is  confined  to 
the  part  opposite  to  the  inflam  wJS^raon  of  the  iris;  again,  when  the  iris  is 
inflamed  generally,  it  sometirqes  happens  that  the  excitement  is  more  violent  in 
one  part,  and  the  external  reds^s  will  be  greater  opposite  to  that  part. 

State  of  the  Cornea  and&queous  Humour. — The  phenomena  of  the  disease 
show  that  an  intimate  /r^olar  connection  exists  between  the  sclerotica,  the 
cornea,  and  the  iris*  aiC$^ngh  the  arrangement  and  the  communications  of  their 
vessels  in  the  heahXJyHate  of  the  organ  are  not  yet.  clearly  explained.  Hence 
it  happens  that  am^e  inflammation  in  either  of  the  latter  parts  causes  vascular 
distension  ands^dness  of  the  sclerotic,  while  inflammation  originating  in  that 
membrane  Extend  to  them;  the  latter  event,  however,  is  less  frequent  and 
regular  than  the  former.  When  the  sclerotica  is  inflamed,  as  it  is  in  an  acute 
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attack  of  iritis,  change  may  be  anticipated  in  the  state  of  the  cornea.  General 
haziness  occurs  at  first;  this  is  aggravated,  as  the  case  proceeds,  and  nebulous 
opacity  comes  on  when  the  inflammation  is  violent  and  long  continued.  This 
change  affects  the  cornea  generally,  in  most  cases;  there  may  he  more  con¬ 
siderable  partial  opacity  with  the  general  haziness  or  nebula.  Sometimes,  but 
rarely,  there  is  ulceration  of  the  cornea.  These  corneal  affections  add  to  the 
imperfection  of  sight  caused  by  the  changes  in  the  pupil.  Under  the  existence 
of  inflammation  in  the  surfaces  which  secrete  the  aqueous  humour,  we  might 
expect  that  this  fluid  would  be  altered  in  its  properties,  and  become  turbid.  We 
have,  however,  no  clear  evidence  on  this  point.  In  considerable  and  active 
inflammation  of  the  iris,  with  the  cornea  remaining  clear,  we  can  see  no  change 
in  the  aqueous  fluid;  when  the  cornea  becomes  hazy  or  opaque,  we  can  hardly 
expect  to  discern  it. 

Intolerance  of  Light ,  and  Pain. — There  is  generally  some,  and  often  con¬ 
siderable  intolerance  in  the  beginning,  and  in  the  early  progress  of  the  affection; 
together  with  increased  lachrymation,  the  tears  flowing  freely  on  exposure  of  the 
eye  to  light.  These  symptoms  are  probably  owing  to  the  participation  of  the 
sclerotica  in  the  affection;  and  they  continue,  although  the  quantity  of  light 
admitted  into  the  eye  is  constantly  diminishing,  in  consequence  of  the  changes 
produced  in  the  pupil  and  the  cornea.  This  was  exemplified  in  a  case  which  I 
have  related  in  my  Treatise  on  the  Yen.  JDis.  of  the  Eye,  p.  259,  where  the  dis¬ 
tress  was  experienced  on  approaching  the  light,  although  it  was  doubtful  whether 
the  patient  could  distinguish  light  from  darkness,  except  from  this  circumstance. 

There  is  generally  more  or  less  pain  from  the  commencement,  the  degree 
varying  according  to  the  acuteness  of  the  attack.  It  may  be  considerable,  with 
burning  sensation,  and  tension ;  deep-seated  in  the  globe  and  orbit,  extending 
to  the  head,  and  so  severe  as  to  prevent  rest  entirely.  Thus,  in  one  case,  there 
was  no  rest  for  three  or  four  days,  in  consequence  of  unremitting  and  most  severe 
pain  in  the  organ,  and  over  the  brow,  and  intense  general  headache.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  slight,  even  when  considerable  effusion  of  lymph  and  loss 
of  sight  have  occurred.  Thus,  in  another  instance,  the  iris  ©f  the  left  eye  was 
in  contact  with  the  cornea,  the  sclerotica  was  bulged  by  effufsfok  of  lymph  behind 
the  iris,  and  sight  was  destroyed;  these  changes,  howevgpmd  oeen  produced  by 
inflammation  of  chronic  character,  and  accompanied  jriffl^o  little  pain  as  not  to 
interrupt  rest.  In  two  cases,  the  local  appearancesJfepe  those  of  the  most  acute 
inflammation;  in  one  of  them,  there  were  large ^fij^ions  of  lymph  in  both  eyes, 
with  the  highest  degree  of  vascular  turgesceno^wbt  these  patients  did  not  com¬ 
plain,  and,  even  when  questioned,  said  thatfthgpiad  no  pain.  In  another  patient, 
although  a  mass  of  lymph  was  effused  <&  tfre  iris  of  the  right  eye,  the  patient 
not  only  had  experienced  no  pain  in  tl/Cvh'gan,  but  was  not  even  aware  that  any 
disease  existed  in  it.  (  Op.  cit.  p.  Patients  often  complain  of  great  pain 

in  the  temple,  brow,  or  cheek,  as^AS  were  seated  in  the  bone.  In  some  cases, 
the  pain  is  most  severe  at  niffbfc^  £) 

Dimness  of  sight  occurs  hirthe  commencement  of  iritis.  The  changes  in  the 
pupil  and  cornea  render^ii^Vhuore  and  more  imperfect,  so  that  the  patient  ulti¬ 
mately  cannot  see  the  largest  print,  discern  objects,  or  even  distinguish  light  and 
darkness. 

General  Symp^m^ — There  is  great  variety  in  the  degree  of  constitutional 
disturbance.  Iu^©most  acute  form,  iritis  is  attended  with  severe  febrile  symp¬ 
toms;  with  hhMahhe,  restlessness,  and  want  of  sleep ;  with  full  and  strong  pulse; 
white  ton§m§£«hirst,  loss  of  appetite,  and  costiveness.  Often,  however,  even  in 
cases  th^  wbuld  be  termed  acute,  such  symptoms  exist  only  in  a  slight  degree, 
or  an^errarely  wanting. 

sFfSp'ess  and  Extension  of  the  Inflammation. — During  the  occurrence  of  the 
njOges  just  described,  which  might  be  divided  into  two  stages,  that  of  congestion 
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and  that  of  effusion ,  the  iris  swells,  or  appears  to  swell;  that  is,  it  approaches 
towards  the  cornea,  becoming  convex  in  front,  diminishing  the  anterior  chamber, 
and  sometimes  having  its  surface  puckered  and  irregular.  Is  this  an  actual 
swelling  of  the  iris,  real  thickening  of  the  part  from  interstitial  deposition  ?  or 
mere  protrusion  by  the  swelling  of  parts  behind,  by  the  effusion  of  lymph,  or  by 
aqueous  secretion  ?  Dissection  has  not  yet  elucidated  these  questions ;  for  oppor¬ 
tunities  do  not  occur  of  ascertaining  the  state  of  the  iris  in  the  active  period  of 
inflammation,  by  examination  after  death.  In  dissecting  eyes  which  have  suf¬ 
fered  from  iritis,  long  after  the  inflammation  has  ceased,  we  see  sometimes 
considerable  adventitious  formations  behind  the  iris,  showing  that  there  must 
have  been,  originally,  large  effusion  of  lymph  into  the  posterior  chamber.  Does 
this  protrusion  of  the  iris  ever  occur,  except  in  conjunction  with  adhesion  of  the 
entire  pupillary  margin,  and  consequent  intercepted  communication  between  the 
two  chambers  ?  I  rather  think  not,  but  cannot  speak  positively. 

If  the  progress  of  the  affection  be  not  checked,  it  does  not  remain  limited  to 
its  original  seat  in  the  iris.  At  first  it  appears  on  the  very  border  of  the  pupil, 
then  shows  itself  on  the  inner  circle,  and  subsequently  extends  to  the  outer 
circle,  presenting  the  combination  of  symptoms  already  described.  Supposing 
it  to  go  on  without  interruption,  it  passes  from  the  ciliary  circumference  of  the 
iris  to  the  corpus  ciliare,  the  choroid  coat  and  retina,  with  increase  of  pain  and 
fever,  and  ultimately  with  irrecoverable  loss  of  vision,  from  change  of  structure 
in  the  retina.  At  the  same  time  the  mischief  is  propagated  forwards ;  the  cornea 
becomes  more  opaque,  the  conjunctiva  more  inflamed,  and  great  external  redness 
is  added  to  all  the  other  symptoms;  so  that  the  case,  which  was  at  first  simple 
iritis,  becomes  ultimately  ophthalmitis,  or  inflammation  involving  the  external 
and  internal  tunics  generally.  The  question  naturally  occurs,  whether  the 
inflammation,  when  thus  propagated  to  the  posterior  tunics,  presents  in  them  the 
same  characters  as  in  its  original  seat ;  that  is,  whether  it  is  attended  by  effusion 
of  lymph  ?  I  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  dissecting  an  eye  in  this  state 
of  disease,  nor  are  any  such  dissections  recorded.  The  escape  of  lymph  through 
the  sclerotica,  which  has  been  already  mentioned,  and  the  bulging  of  the  globe 
at  some  distance  behind  the  cornea,  in  cases  where  it  is  disorganized  by  this 
inflammation,  which  certainly  is  not  owing  to  suppuration,  Wfeua  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  the  question  ought  to  be  answered  in  the  affiru0^nfe.  Sometimes 
the  internal  tunics  suffer  generally  from  the  beginning,  ^0Vision  is  impaired, 
although  the  pupil  may  remain  clear.  The  term  iritis^MVplying  that  disease  is 
confined  to  one  texture,  is  not  properly  applied  to  smS^tfases. 

Effects  of  Iritis — gradual  Recovery. — The  effersJWmto  the  texture,  or  on  the 
surface  of  the  iris,  like  the  interstitial  depraiti«Q£i/ which  produces  swelling  of 
other  inflamed  parts,  is  removed  by  absorptim  when  the  inflammation  is  at  an 
end.  Under  favourable  circumstances,  that^i^  when  the  inflammation  is  recent, 
and  proper  treatment  has  been  adopti  M0he  iris  may  be  completely  restored, 
recovering  its  natural  colour,  brilliand^JWnd  power  of  motion.  This  restoration 
may  take  place  equally  whether  should  have  been  simply  discoloured, 

whether  suppuration  should  havc^mmenced  in  the  form  of  yellow  abscess,  or 
effusion  of  lymph  should  ha/e  tp*en  place,  either  in  a  thin  stratum  or  in  tuber¬ 
cular  masses. 

Change  of  Texture  av^C$olour  in  the  Iris. — Where  the  inflammation  has  been 
more  violent,  and  of  l£3$fer  duration,  we  shall  find  that  it  has  produced  serious 
changes  of  structiwjaQpich  come  under  our  observation  when  the  active  excite¬ 
ment  has  subsidj^CThe  eye  may  be  flattened  anteriorly,  if  the  iris  should 
have  become  admjfent  on  both  surfaces  ;  but  these  are  not  ordinary  consequences 
of  iritis.  JkXave  seen  dropsical  enlargement  of  the  anterior  chamber  (%- 
drophtjmf)^  anterior)  with  closed  pupil,  and  staphyloma  scleroticse,  as  results 
°f  the^Kfiease 
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When  the  disorder  has  been  of  acute  character,  affecting  the  entire  iris,  and 
particularly  after  repeated  attacks,  serious  disorganization  is  the  consequence. 
The  colour  and  texture  are  so  much  altered  that  the  normal  appearance  of  the 
iris  is  lost.  The  pupillary  margin  is  adherent  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens ;  the 
iris  no  longer  forms  a  level  partition  between  the  two  chambers,  but  is  ele¬ 
vated  into  a  convex  protuberance,  which  is  puckered  in  various  places.  It  has 
commonly  a  dull  leaden  colour,  with  dark  spots  in  various  numbers,  and  an  in¬ 
termixture  of  white,  apparently  tough  fibres.  Usually,  this  kind  of  change  is 
general ;  it  may  be  partial.  It  has  not  yet  been  ascertained  whether  the  iris  be 
thickened  in  these  cases,  or  pushed  forwards  by  a  secretion  behind.1  Some¬ 
times  the  iris  ultimately  becomes  thinner  and  lighter  coloured  than  in  the  nor¬ 
mal  state.  The  cornea  may  be  clear,  or  more  or  less  opaque.  Vision  is  irre¬ 
coverably  lost ;  for,  whenever  the  inflammation  is  sufficiently  violent  to  produce 
such  changes,  it  will  be  found  to  have  extended  to  the  retina,  and  to  have  ren¬ 
dered  it  insensible. 

In  other  cases  the  effects  are  less  considerable ;  but  the  continuance  for  some 
weeks  of  slighter  inflammation  will  produce  permanent  change  in  the  texture  of 
the  iris,  causing  alteration  of  its  colour,  which  may  be  lighter  or  darker  than 
the  healthy  tint,  diminution  of  its  lustre,  and  confusion  of  its  fibrous  structure, 
so  that  it  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  sound  iris.  Sometimes  it  is  marked 
with  small  dark  specks;  sometimes  it  has,  almost  throughout,  a  dull  leaden 
hue.  These  organic  changes  concur  with  the  adhesions  of  the  pupil  in  lessen¬ 
ing  or  destroying  the  motions  of  the  part.  In  the  iris,  when  thus  seriously 
disorganized,  vessels  carrying  red  blood  are  occasionally  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  in  greater  or  smaller  number. 

In  a  case  of  acute  syphilitic  iritis,  with  a  large  effusion  of  lymph,  the  part  of 
the  iris  which  had  been  covered  by  the  lymph  was  left,  after  its  removal,  of  a 
dark  black  colour.  It  was  a  little  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  iris,  and  of 
triangular  figure,  with  the  basis  at  the  pupil,  and  the  apex  at  the  edge  of  the 
cornea.  Vision  was  perfectly  restored  in  this  case. 

Adhesions  of  the  Pupil—  The  lymph  effused  in  iritis,  like  that  poured  out  on 
the  surface  of  an  inflamed  serous  membrane,  soon  become^toganized,  producing 
adventitious  structures  of  a  permanent  character.  Thq^Gvfyen  inner  circle 
of  the  inflamed  iris  has  regained  its  natural  appear^fflfcp'Dy  the  progress  of  ab¬ 
sorption,  the  edge  of  the  pupil  is  found  preternatp^vy  fixed  to  the  crystalline 
capsule.  The  whole  pupillary  margin  may  be^tb“' 
effused  on  its  edge  will  leave  an  adhesion  incj 
fourth  of  the  circle.  The  pupil  may  be 

the  rest  being  free.  More  commonly-  „ 

threads,  one,  two,  or  more,  long  enoagji  to  allow  some  niotion  ;  there  may  be 
many  of  these  fringing  the  whole  opGfng.  Such  adhesions  are  dark  coloured ; 
that  is,  they  are  of  the  same  col<0  as  the  edge  of  the  pupil  or  the  uvea,  par¬ 
taking,  like  other  adventitious’ Winations,  of  the  nature  of  the  surface  which 
produces  them. 

Under  suitable  treatment^!  an  early  stage,  adhesions  of  the  pupil  are  some¬ 
times  detached,  leavifi|;  bemnd,  at  least,  in  some  instances,  black  marks  on  the 
capsule,  which  I  bejjevrare  permanent.  These  marks  escape  notice  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  bld^MIss  of  the  pupil ;  they  are,  however,  sometimes  detected 

1  Dr.  Dresden,  represents  this  state  of  the  membrane  as  thickening  and 

consolidat^ti^fh  interstitial  effusion  of  lymph  occurring  in  parenchymatous  iritis.  He 
has  not  ascSlfcined  this  by  direct  examination  in  the  human  subject,  but  has  found  tn 
iris  thuAhickened  in  the  eye  of  an  ox.  To  this  mere  thickening  from  inflammatory  enu- 
pTli|s  given  the  name  of  iridoncosis,  as  if  it  were  a  distinct  disease ;  and  has  ae- 
+ mfluniriiii  foHirmfi minnf.pnpsH  THa  Tvidonoosis.  ein  wenm  bekann 
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:ed.  A  tubercle  of  lymph 
I;  one-half,  one-third,  or  one- 
attached  at  one  or  more  points, 
nection  is  affected  by  slender 


be&nt  in  that  point  of  view  with  tedious  minuteness.  Die  Iridoncosis,  ein  wemg  t 
vusgang  der  Iritis  parenchymatosa ;  in  Ammon’s  Zeitschrift ,  vol.  v.  p.  203;  witn  in 
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on  close  examination  with  a  strong  light  on  the  eye.  I  have  seen  a  complete 
circular  series  of  such  marks,  which  I  discovered  while  accidentally  examining 
the  eye  with  the  sun  shining  upon  it.  The  patient  had  laboured  under  iritis  ; 
and  the  pupil,  which  had  been  fixed  to  the  capsule  in  its  whole  circumference, 
was  completely  liberated  by  the  means  employed. 

Adhesions  of  the  pupil  are  sometimes  whitish  or  grayish,  not  being  coloured 
by  the  pigment.  The  difference  probably  arises  from  the  lymph  being  effused 
from  the  anterior  surface,  or  iris  properly  so  called,  in  the  one  case,  from  the 
pupillary  margin  or  uvea  in  the  other. 

The  changes  now  described  must  necessarily  affect  the  figure  and  motions 
of  the  pupil.  It  is  generally  contracted  ;  and  it  may  exhibit  every  variety  of 
form,  being  in  different  cases  oval,  angular,  shaped  like  an  hour-glass,  stellated, 
or  otherwise  irregular.  Mere  alterations  of  figure  are  not  injurious  to  vision; 
which  is  just  as  good  with  the  most  irregularly  shaped  pupil  as  with  a  circular 
one  ;  and  we  often  see  perfect  vision  with  great  and  permanent  contraction  of 
this  aperture.  It  must  be  understood,  of  course,  that  the  retina  is  uninjured, 
and  that  the  pupil,  however  irregular  or  small,  is  clear.  By  the  adhesions  now 
described,  the  motions  of  the  iris  are  impaired  or  entirely  lost. 

Adventitious  Membrane  in  the  Pupil. 

— If  the  lymph  thrown  out  into  the 
pupil,  and  lying  on  the  crystalline  cap¬ 
sule,  be  not  soon  absorbed,  it  .becomes 
organized,  and  forms  an  opaque  adven¬ 
titious  membrane  adherent  to  the  cap¬ 
sule  and  to  the  pupil,  and  correspond¬ 
ing  in  size  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
pupil  at  the  time  of  effusion,  (Fig.  116.) 

The  opacity  of  this  new  production  is 
greatest  in  the  centre,  and  gradually 
shaded  off  towards  the  circumference. 

In  the  contracted  state  of  the  pupil,  it 
fills  the  old  aperture;  but  when  the 
edge  of  the  iris  is  withdrawn,  it  is  sur¬ 
rounded,  partially  or  entirely,  by  a 
clear  black  margin,  and  the  iris  is  found  to  be  attached  by  one  or  more 
adhesions,  which  may  be  either  close,  or  in  the  form  ofcfix&rt  black  or  whitish 
threads.  These  adhesions  sometimes  divide  the  cleai^fcytion  of  the  pupil  into 
small  roundish  or  irregular  apertures.  In  such  cas ejQBb  pupil  does  not  change 
uuder  variations  in  the  quality  of  light ;  it  is  u^am^necessary  to  apply  bella¬ 
donna  in  order  to  expose  the  clear  part  of  the^pehmg,  and  the  adhesions  which 
connect  its  margin  to  the  adventitious  membQm.  If  the  effusion  should  have 
occupied  the  pupil  and  margin  of  the  iria^nly  partially,  the  adventitious  mem¬ 
brane  will  be  found  towards  one  side,  ipyirn  the  centre,  the  edge  of  the  pupil 
being  fixed  to  it,  and  thus  drawn  outora^regular  line,  while  the  rest  of  the  open¬ 
ing  is  natural.  This  state,  whichS^2H>cen  called  imperfect  closure  of  the  pupil 
( atresia  iridis  imperfecta ),  iyafit^iaed  with  greater  or  less  injury  of  sight. 
Although  the  patient  may  ha  Ay}))  useful  vision  when  the  aperture  is  contracted, 
he  may  be  able  even  to^>ad  if  a  little  enlargement  can  be  procured  by  the 
influence  of  belladonna.^ 

Closure  of  the  Pmrffoq/nizesis,  a  Greek  word,  at mZyais,  collapse,  sinking  in; 
atresia  iridis ,  i.  ^^S^i’forate  state  of  the  iris). — When  large  effusion  has  taken 
place  into  the  po^wor  chamber,  it  is  organized  into  a  dense  opaque  substance, 
to  which  the  e^ire  circumference  of  the  pupil  is  closely  fixed,  the  opening  itself 
being  greafl^oiltracted,  or  actually  shut,  and  sometimes  removed  more  or  less 
from  th^jntre  of  the  iris.  By  this  complete  closure  of  the  pupil  (< atresia  iridis 


Fig.  116. 
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perfected),  the  communication  between  the  two  chambers  is  destroyed,  and  the 
passage  of  light  into  the  eye  almost  entirely  intercepted,  with  corresponding 
loss  of  sight.  By  meaiis  of  the  adventitious  membrane  thus  produced,  the  uyea 
may  be  rendered  generally  adherent  to  the  crystalline  capsule,  and  there  may 
be  a  free  anterior  chamber ;  or  the  iris  may  have  been  previously  pushed  for¬ 
wards,  and  in  contact  with  the  cornea,  so  as  to  lessen  or  destroy  the  anterior 
chamber.1 

Atrophy  of  the  Globe,  and  fluidity  of  the  Vitreous  Humour. — "When  large 
effusion  had  occurred  in  both  chambers,  and  when  lymph  has  been  deposited 
behind  the  iris  in  such  quantity  as  to  cause  bulging  of  the  sclerotica,  or  to 
escape  through  that  membrane,  and  raise  the  conjunctiva  into  a  swelling,  it  will 
be  completely  removed  by  absorption,  when  the  inflammation  has  ceased.  But 
the  internal  parts  of  the  globe  are  so  altered  in  structure,  that  it  becomes  flaccid, 
and  reduced  in  size  ( atrophia  bulbi).  This  change  sometimes  occurs  after  com¬ 
plete  closure  of  the  pupil.  A  fluid  state  of  the  vitreous  humour  ( synchisis )  and 
consequent  softness  of  the  globe,  may  take  place  after  acute  syphilitic  iritis  of 
long  standing,  without  shrinking  in  size  or  atrophy. 

Impaired  Vision. — When  the  inflammation  has  extended  to  the  posterior 
tunics,  although  it  should  have  been  arrested  by  proper  treatment,  it  often 
leaves  behind  imperfection  of  sight  in  various  degrees;  and  this  may  take  place 
in  cases  of  chronic,  as  well  as  of  acute  character.  In  an  instance,  where  the 
inflammation  was  treated  rather  actively,  and  lasted  a  month,  several  thread-like 
adhesions  of  the  pupil  were  produced,  and  the  opening  was  contracted,  but  quite 
clear.  The  patient  could  read  in  a  good  light,  but  found  a  mistiness  and  dim¬ 
ness  before  the  eye.  Both  eyes  were  affected  in  another  patient,  the  inflammation 
being  of  a  decidedly  chronic  character  in  the  right,  with  very  slight  redness, 
and  no  heat  or  pain.  At  the  end  of  ten  weeks  the  pupil,  which  was  clear,  was 
fringed  by  short  dark  adhesions,  and  the  patient  could  only  make  out  large  print 
with  difficulty.  His  sight  was  afterwards  improved,  but  he  could  not  read  a 
small  print  by  candlelight.  In  two  instances,  adventitious  membranes  were 
formed  in  the  pupils,  leaving,  however,  in  the  dilated  state,  sufficient  marginal 
openings  of  clear  black  colour  for  the  purposes  of  vision;  mA  of  these  patients 
could  distinguish  the  letters  of  middle-sized  print,  but  Wfcpiiwas  much  more 
imperfect  in  the  other.  .. 

After  the  apparent  cure  of  the  disorder,  the  eyqrQketimes  remains  preter- 
naturally  sensible  to  external  influences.  It  wiUHSbcome  red,  and  water,  with 
some  pain  on  exposure  to  cold  and  damp,  or  afltSi^exertion.  This  is  more  par¬ 
ticularly  observed  when  the  inflammation  ksrsNbdbn  considerable,  and  has  lasted 
long  in  consequence  of  neglect  or  injudicKm^  n-eatment;  and  thus  the  patient 
may  experience  repeated  and  troublesop&yrelapses  of  the  affection. 

Causes. — The  causes  of  iritis  are  same  as  those  of  other  ophthalmic 
inflammations.  In  the  first  place,  ^Jjfect  injuries,  such  as  wounds  and  various 
surgical  operations,  particular! vt0se  of  cataract  and  artificial  pupil.  Secondly, 
over  exertion,  as  in  the  lo^jc^^ipioyment  of  the  organ  on  minute  or  bright 
objects;  in  this  way  it  ma^§$fcur  in  those  whose  occupations  are  attended  with 
continued  exertion  of  |igm.  We  cannot  point  out  how  it  happens  that  the 
same  kind  of  injurious  mfluence  should  in  one  instance  produce  iritis,  in  another 
affection  of  the  re;  We  observe,  however,  that  iritis  is  easily  excited  in  . 
unhealthy  states  rffvfche  constitution,  such  as  the  gouty  and  rheumatic,  and  that 
produced  by  Observation  discloses  the  fact  that  in  these  cases  there 

is  a  strong^&SSkition  to  disease  in  certain  textures;  but  no  satisfactory  reason 


'N^wimon  lias  taken  great  pains  to  delineate  the  phenomena  and  effects  of  iritis, 
a*  e  figures  are  devoted  to  this  subject  in  his  Klinische  Darstellungen,  pt.  i.  tab. 


1  Yon 
Twerffc^ 

14ifcn(Wthers  in  tab.  15.  His  Commentatio  de  Iritide ,  4to.  1838,  has  two  plates  on  this 
ft,  with  eighteen  figures,  representing  the  appearances  on  an  enlarged  scale. 
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can  be  assigned  for  the  iris  being  included  aihong  these,  unless  the  observations 
on  gonorrhoeal  and  rheumatic  ophthalmia  should  be  considered  as  elucidating 
the.  subject.  (See  pages  309  and  347.) 

I  have  heard  it  asserted  that  iritis  never  occurs  with  obvious  effusion  of  lymph, 
except  under  the  unsound  states  of  constitution  already  specified.  In  corrobo¬ 
ration"  of  this  remark,  I  may  observe  that  iritis  is  rare  in  young  subjects,  in 
whom  these  states  of  constitution  do  not  exist ;  it  is  comparatively  uncommon 
before  puberty.  The  iris  may  become  affected  by  extension  of  inflammation 
from  the  external  tunics  under  neglect  or  improper  treatment ;  but  I  am  speaking 
of  primary  iritis,  that  is,  of  inflammation  commencing  in  that  part,  which  is  a 
rare  affection  in  young  persons.  I  have  seen  some  instances  of  the  disease 
accompanied  with  tubercular  effusions  of  lymph  in  children,  but  the  patients 
have  exhibited  obvious  marks  of  unhealthy  constitution ;  and  a  few  examples 
have  come  under  my  notice  of  iritis  in  infants  not  apparently  unhealthy,  where 
closure  of  the  pupil  has  taken  place  from  effusion  of  lymph. 

The  same  external  circumstances,  such  as  cold,  wet,  particular  states  of  atmo¬ 
sphere,  which  are  capable  of  exciting  gout  and  rheumatism  in  other  forms,  may 
bring  on  iritis  in  the  predisposed;  but  it  often  appears  in  such  subjects  without 
any  obvious  local  agency. 

In  the  same  way,  syphilitic  iritis  generally  appears  to  us  as  the  simple  off¬ 
spring  of  the  morbid  poison.  The  only  reason  we  can  assign  for  its  occurrence, 
is  the  previous  existence  of  primary  syphilis,  or,  to  use  the  ordinary  language, 
the  contamination  of  the  body  by  the  venereal  poison.  When  we  come  to 
understand  the  nature  and  operation  of  that  change,  to  which  syphilitic  affections 
of  the  throat,  skin,  bones,  and  other  parts  owe  their  origin,  we  shall  probably 
be  able  to  explain  the  occurrence  of  syphilitic  iritis.  It  may  occasionally  happen 
as  some  have  represented,  that  cold,  wet,  and  other  external  influences  will  im¬ 
mediately  excite  the  complaint  in  those  who  are  already  disposed  to  it  by  having 
previously  contracted  syphilis;  but  it  appears,  in  most  cases,  without  any  assign¬ 
able  external  cause.  • 

According  to  Beer,  syphilitic  inflammation  of  the  eye  may  arise  in  two  ways. 
External  influences,  even  though  slight  in  degree,  and  such  as  would  probably 
be  uninjurious  to  a  person  in  good  health,  will,  he  says,  excite  inflammation*  of 
the  eye  in  a  syphilitic  person.  This  may  at  first  be  a  rheumati^yi  traumatic 
inflammation,  and  may  be  transformed  in  two  or  three  days  in|0gyphilitic  iritis; 
or,  particularly  if  the  constitution  be  thoroughly  affected^mph.  lues,  syphilitic 
iritis  appears  at  once  under  its  proper  character.  Thisltf§vhe  calls  primary  or 
genuine ,  the  former  secondary  syphilitic  iritis.1  I  haV<hnot  seen  this  metamor¬ 
phosis  of  disease;  nor  do  I  believe  that  there  is  a*mgi$>und  for  the  distinction. 

Whether  Iritis  is  caused  by  the  Use  of  Merctpy^J^ An  opinion  has  partially 
prevailed  that  the  use  of  mercury  is  capable  c^Skjducing  iritis;  if  so,  it  is  both 
bane  and  antidote;  for  we  know  that  it  wilLcOfe  the  disease.  Some  have  con¬ 
sidered  that  syphilitic  iritis,  as  well  as^s&Sr  secondary  symptoms,  either  are 
rendered  more  frequent  and  severe  by^ft^)employment  of  this  remedy,  or  owe 
their  very  existence  to  it;  while  otft^jrcfnave  spoken  of  iritis  generally  as  being 
caused  by  it.  I  have  seen  no  inst(nj^  of  iritis,  of  whatever  kind,  in  which  there 
has  appeared  to  me  any  reason  i^^tecribing  the  occurrence  of  the  complaint  to  this 
.  cause.  In  nine  of  the  casps^elated  in  my  Treatise  on  Venereal  Diseases  of  the 
Tye)  p.  165,  iritis  came  oaSJnere  no  mercury  had  been  taken  previously  to  its 
appearance ;  and  in  so4iqpQ£4hem  the  complaint  was  severe  and  produced  conse¬ 
quences  injurious  t^Vh^en;  in  nine  others,  mercury  had  been  administered  only 
m  small  quantity,  ate^rthe  mouth  had  not  been  made  sore;  and  there  is  not  one 
in  the  whole  lis^^  which  the  remedy  had  either  been  employed  for  a  long  time 


1  Lehre ,  vol.  i.  \\  547,  548. 
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or  affected  the  system  severely.  Iritis  occurred  in  some  of  the  cases  which  had 
been  treated  by  Mr.  Rose  and  Dr.  John  Thomson  without  mercury.1 2  Dr. 
Ekstrom,  of  Stockholm,  informed  me  that  he  had  seen  many  similar  instances 
in  the  patients  of  an  institution  where  the  use  of  mercury  in  syphilis  had  been 
entirely  abandoned  for  a  long  time.  Iritis  took  place  in  a  woman,  who  had 
contracted  syphilis  from  suckling  a  diseased  infant,  and  had  taken  no  mercury.3 

Prognosis. — This  is  favourable  when  the  affection  is  recent,  and  confined  to 
its  original  seat  in  the  iris.  Continuance  of  the  inflammation  is  attended  with 
increasing  contraction  of  the  pupil,  with  augmented  effusion  of  lymph,  and 
with  its  organization  into  those  adhesions  and  adventitious  opaque  substances, 
which,  together  with  the  contraction  of  the  pupil,  so  frequently  injure  or  destroy 
sight.  In  the  progress  of  the  affection,  farther  injurious  consequences  arise: 
the  inflammation  extends  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  globe,  including  the  retina, 
with  the  greatest  danger  to  vision;  also  to  the  cornea,  which  may  become  more 
or  less  opaque. 

We  need  not  entertain  apprehension  for  the  result,  if  the  changes,  however 
considerable,  are  confined  to  the  iris.  The  inflammation  may  be  arrested;  and 
then  extensive  alterations  of  colour,  large  effusions  of  lymph,  and  great  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  pupil,  will  be  removed.  The  mere  quantity  of  effusion  is  of  little 
moment. 

Before  pronouncing  the  prognosis,  we  should  closely  examine  the  organ  in 
order  to  decide  the  question  whether  the  posterior  tunics  are  involved.  The 
state  of  vision  alone  will  not  determine  the  point;  the  changes  in  the  cornea 
and  pupil  may  impair  sight  considerably,  so  that  the  patient  may  be  unable  to 
distinguish  objects,  and  may  be  reduced  to  the  mere  power  of  discriminating 
light  and  darkness,  in  cases  where  the  function  of  the  organ  is  ultimately 
restored.  Indeed,  a  considerably  impaired  state  of  vision  is  sometimes  found 
where  the  cornea  is  clear,  and  the  pupil  not  visibly  obstructed,  and  yet  the  sense 
is  recovered;  so  that  even  affection  of  the  retina  is  not  necessarily  a  ground  of  un¬ 
favourable  prognosis.  The  case  is  hopeless  when  we  find  a  change  of  colour  in 
the  whole  iris,  with  considerable  contraction  of  the  pupil  and  an  opaque  substance 
in  it,  with  intense  external  redness,  great  and  deep-seatecMoain,  and  complete 
extinction  of  sight.  I  have  not  seen  vision  recovered  Wfenjlarge  effusion  has 
taken  place  behind  the  iris,  more  particularly  if  it  shqg^have  caused  bulging 
of  the  sclerotica,  or  have  made  its  way  through  t  Lwffivm  e m b r ane .  Great  con¬ 
traction  and  general  adhesion  of  the  pupil,  a  prot»wpa  and  puckered  state  of  the 
iris,  are  very  unfavourable  circumstances,  (hm^crerable  imperfection  of  sight 
may  be  removed  if  the  inflammation  be  reoenjQut  not  if  it  be  of  long  standing. 
Cases  differ  so  much  in  the  degree  of  distil^^ce,  and  the  rate  of  progress,  that 
we  can  hardly  speak  of  definite  period®^  We  confidently  expect  to  arrest  the 
inflammation  and  remove  its  effects  w©n  iritis  has  lasted  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks ;  and  we  often  succeed  in  ca^  of  a  middle  kind  as  to  severity,  at  the  end 
of  a  month.  In  a  case  where  th|  inflammation  had  existed  six  weeks,  and  the 
patient  could  not  make  out  tar^jprmt  without  much  difficulty,  complete  and  per¬ 
manent  recovery  was  effoe&Jh  In  another,  where  inflammation  of  active 

1  Medico- Chirurgical  Ti^uJlctions,  vol.  viii.  p.  361 ;  and  Cases  17-19.  Edin.  Med .  and 
Surg.  Journal ,  vol.  x^v/Jl  91. 

2  Medico-Chirurgicfikfyeview,  August,  1829.  The  patient  had  suckled  the  child  of  another 
woman,  who  was  JsC^n  to  have  had  the  venereal  disease.  The  child,  about  six  weeks 

after  birth,  hi^djfic&rs  of  the  mouth,  and  blotches  on  the  trunk,  and  when  in  this  condition 
was  appliedJfc^&e  patient’s  breast.  Soon  afterwards,  a  sore  formed  near  the  nipple,  with 
a  smooth  amK^ightly  excavated  surface,  thin  discharge,  indurated  basis,  and  great  pain ; 
a  gland  i^fche  axilla  swelled  to  the  size  of  a  chestnut.  In  seven  weeks,  no  mercury  having 
been  ^0?§i  tlier  internally  or  locally,  iritis  of  the  left  eye  came  on.  It  yielded  speedily, 
as  ifee  primary  symptoms,  to  calomel  and  opium,  under  which  the  mouth  became  sore. 
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character  had  gone  on  for  six  weeks,  the  recovery  of  sight  was  nearly  perfect. 
Much  improvement  of  sight  was  accomplished  in  a  third,  although  the  affection 
had  lasted  nearly  ten  weeks.  We  must  take  a  combined  view  of  the  activity  and 
duration  of  the  inflammation,  before  we  decide  on  the  probable  termination. 
The  power  of  treatment  is  great;  much  good  is  often  done  in  unpromising 
cases ;  we  must,  therefore,  take  care  not  to  form  hastily  an  unfavourable  opinion, 
and  thus  neglect  means  by  which  sight  might  be  improved. 

Treatment. — The  three  principal  objects  which  we  have  in  view,  namely,  to 
arrest  the  inflammation  of  the  organ ;  to  prevent  the  farther  effusion  of  lymph, 
and  promote  the  absorption  of  that  which  has  been  already  poured  out ;  and  to 
prevent  the  contraction  of  the  pupil,  may  be  accomplished  by  antiphlogistic 
measures,  by  the  administration  of  mercury,  and  by  the  use  of  belladonna. 

Antiphlogistic  Means ,  particularly  Loss  of  Blood. — It  can  hardly  be  necessary 
to  enforce  at  length  the  propriety  of  resorting  immediately  to  active  treatment 
when  violent  inflammation  attacks  the  delicately  organized  internal  parts  of  the 
eye.  Whenever,  therefore,  the  inflammation  is  acute,  with  great  vascular  con¬ 
gestion,  severe  pain,  and  constitutional  disturbance ;  when  we  have  reason  to 
fear  that  inflammation  may  extend  from  the  iris  to  the  posterior  tunics,  and  more 
particularly  if  we  should  suppose  that  such  extension  has  already  occurred,  we 
must  immediately  adopt  active  antiphlogistic  treatment  in  all  its  parts;  that  is, 
we  must  bleed  generally  and  locally,  repeating  the  evacuation  until  the  inflam¬ 
mation  is  subdued,  clear  the  alimentary  canal  by  an  active  purge,  following  it 
by  saline  aperients,  and  the  tartrate  of  antimony,  put  the  patient  on  low  diet, 
guard  the  eye  from  all  injurious  external  influences,  and  keep  the  body  at  rest 
as  well  as  the  affected  organ.  When  the  disorder  is  less  violent,  the  local 
abstraction  of  blood  by  cupping  or  leeches  will  supersede  the  use  of  the  lancet. 
The  latter,  however,  may  be  advantageously  employed  in  many  instances,  which, 
from  the  duration  of  the  complaint  and  the  local  symptoms,  would  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  of  the  most  acute  kind.  General  depletion  may  be  had  recourse  to 
with  propriety,  whenever  there  is  feverishness,  particularly  if  the  pulse  be  full 
and  strong.  I  must  observe,  however,  that  the  absence  of  such  symptoms  does 
not  contraindicate  venesection.  If  the  local  complaint  be  serious,  and  threaten 
mischief  to  the  organ,  the  treatment  may  properly  begin  with  loss^iblood  from 
the  arm,  unless  there  should  be  objections  in  the  particular  circumstances  of  the 
case ;  in  the  progress  of  the  affection  we  should  not  hesitate  repeat  the  deple¬ 
tion  whenever  the  state  of  the  part,  or  of  the  system,  or  b^fflvcall  for  it. 

Mercury. — The  measures  now  described  lessen  the  viol$n@of  the  inflammation, 
remove  or  greatly  diminish  the  agonizing  pain  in  thengyftnd  in  the  head,  mode¬ 
rate  the  accompanying  general  excitement,  and  diifs^give  great  relief  to  the 
patient.  But  they  fail,  at  least  in  many  instsfeceSp to  accomplish  the  second 
object.  We  frequently  see,  after  large  and  repeated  bleeding,  that  the  action 
of  the  capillary  vessels,  the  essential  agenis  of  the  mischief,  continues;  the 
effusion  of  lymph  goes  on,  and  leads  to  tkefcAterations  of  structure  which  have 
been  already  described.  Some  farth^Ojwr  is  necessary  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
disorganizing  and  destructive  proc^^Snd  that  power  is  afforded  by  mercury; 
not,  however,  when  employed  as-a  pj)rge  merely,  nor  in  those  small  doses,  given 
at  considerable  intervals,  which\^e  been  called  alterative,  but  in  such  a  way 
as  to  produce  quickly  a  deciijgd  effect  upon  the  system.  The  mercurial  action, 
when  thus  effectively  andy^^aily  produced,  cuts  short  the  inflammation,  and 
puts  a  stop  to  the  effqskft^r  lymph,  when  that  which  is  already  effused  will  be 
absorbed;  thus  it  nefSSy  prevents  farther  changes,  but  remedies  those  already 
produced.  The  recess  of  the  eye  diminishes,  and  sudden  relief  is  experienced 
,}y  the  patient;  4^  lymph,  in  whatever  form  it  may  have  been  effused,  begins 
to  lessen,  an(Njs) s«on  removed ;  the  distinct  masses  are  absorbed ;  the  adven- 
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titious  layer  is  removed  from  the  pupil ;  the  color  of  the  iris  is  restored  last. 
The  red  zone  round  the  cornea  begins  to  look  pale,  and  soon  disappears.  Small 
doses  of  mercury  are  quite  inadequate  to  the  production  of  these  changes,  and 
I  do  not  know  how  it  has  happened  that  such  doses  have  been  called  alterative, 
for  they  certainly  will  produce  no  alteration  in  a  decided  inflammatory  attack  of 
this  kind ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  if  any  such  effect  is  to  be  caused  by  mercury, 
it  must  be  employed  freely.  After  the  loss  of  blood,  either  from  the  arm  or 
locally,  by  cupping  and  leeches,  and  after  clearing  out  the  bowels  by  purgative 
medicines,  the  use  of  mercury  may  be  commenced;  and  the  best  way  of  em¬ 
ploying  it  is  in  the  combination  of  calomel  with  opium,  two,  three,  or  four  grains 
of  the  former  with  one-fourth,  one-third,  or  half  a  grain  of  the  latter,  every 
eight,  six,  or,  in  urgent  cases,  every  four  hours.  In  this  plan  of  proceeding, 
the  influence  of  the  remedy  on  the  system  will  soon  be  perceived.  Under  par¬ 
ticular  circumstances,  blue  pill,  the  hydrargyrum  c.  creta,  or  mercurial  frictions 
may  be  employed  instead  of  calomel. 

[When  it  is  desirable,  as  is  often  the  case,  to  continue  the  use  of  antiphlogistic 
measures  at  the  same  time  that  we  are  endeavouring  to  establish  the  mercurial 
action,  we  have  given,  with  much  utility,  calomel  combined  with  nitrate  of 
potassa  and  tartar-emetic.  The  usual  proportions  are  the  following :  R.  Calomel 
gr.  viij-x;  potass,  nitrat.  Jj;  &ntim.  tart.  gr.  j.  rr^.  Div.  in  chart.  No.  viij.  One 
to  be  given  every  four  hours.] 

Two  important  questions  present  themselves  respecting  the  mode  of  conducting 
this  part  of  the  treatment:  first,  to  what  extent  mercury  should  b6  used;  and, 
secondly,  how  long  it  should  be  continued.  The  more'  powerful  its  action  on 
the  system,  the  more  effectually  does  it  control  the  disease,  putting  a  stop  to  the 
excitement  of  the  capillary  circulation,  diminishing  the  size  of  the  distended 
vessels,  preventing  the  farther  effusion  of  lymph,  and  its  organization  into  those 
new  structures  which  are  so  injurious  to  sight.  Sometimes  these  ends  are  not 
accomplished  by  slight  action  on  the  mouth,  when  a  more  powerful  influence 
will  quickly  do  the  business.  Full  salivation,  quickly  produced,  cuts  short 
recent  disease,  as  if  by  a  charm.  The  remedy  may  then  be  suspended,  and  its 
effects  allowed  to  subside  slowly,  which  will  take  two  orvtkqee  weeks ;  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  give  any  more  mercury.  Althouglufls^disease  yields  more 
quickly  and  effectually  to  a  powerful  mercurial  actWidl  will  be  sufficient,  in 
general,  to  make  the  remedy  sensible  in  the  mouth,  -rfvcases  of  longer  standing, 
its  influence  is  not  so  quickly  effectual.  We  musQjersevere  until  the  lymph  is 
absorbed,  until  the  natural  colour  of  the  iri^rrarurns,  the  red  zone  round  the 
cornea  is  gone,  and  vision  is  restored.  iTBvN^vill  require  four,  six,  or  eight 
weeks,  in  some  instances.  A  longer  time  rs-^isually  necessary  in  relapses  and 
second  attacks  than  on  the  first  occurrepe^of  the  complaint.  I  attended  a  gentle¬ 
man  for  an  attack  of  syphilitic  intis^A  which  the  disease  was  of  a  chronic 
character ;  it  yielded  slowly,  and^g2f  well  in  six  weeks.  It  recurred  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  premature  exposure  ia>cAd,  and  the  patient  was  obliged  to  keep  the 
house  for  twelve  weeks,  in  aNmre  of  salivation,  recovering  perfect  vision,  which 
has  continued  unimpaired  mi  that  time,  now  many  years  ago. 

The  question  will  na/iratly  occur,  why  this  affection  should  require  a  different 
treatment  from  otherjmfcnnmations?  whether  iritis  may  not  be  cured  by  simple 
antiphlogistic  meah^Oand  whether  the  employment  of  mercury  be  absolutely 
necessary  ?  To  itter,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  giving  a  negative  reply. 
Iritis  may  gqth©hgh  its  course,  and  come  to  an  end  without  any  treatment ;  but, 
when  thusStfyto  itself,  it  often  produces  effects  more  or  less  seriously  injurious 
to  vision*  sumi  as  contraction  and  adhesions  of  the  pupil,  obstruction  of  the 
°PerHJSj%  adventitious  membrane,  and  large  effusion  behind  the  iris,  with  total 
lo^s  oiQiJnt. 
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Again,  the  affection  may  be  controlled  and  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  the 
common  antiphlogistic  means.1 

A  patient,  thirty-two  years  of  age,  was  admitted  into  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  under  my  care,  on  the  1st  of  October,  1829,  with  superficial  sores 
round  the  orifice  of  the  prepuce,  and  superficial  ulceration  of  the  velum  palati 
and  tonsils.  He  was  ordered  to  take  a  blue  pill  night  and  morning,  and  the 
compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla ;  and  to  apply  the  black  wash.  On  the 
7th,  his  mouth  not  having  been  affected  by  the  mercury,  the  right  iris  became 
inflamed ;  the  attack  was  not  severe,  nor  attended  with  much  pain.  Sixteen 
ounces  of  blood  were  taken  from  the  temple  by  cupping,  and  active  aperients 
were  administered.  On  the  9th,  there  was  a  tubercle  of  yellowish-brown 
lymph  on  the  iris,  with  dimness  of  sight.  The  cupping  was  repeated  to  the 
same  quantity.  On  the  14th,  twelve  leeches  were  applied  to  the  temple  ;  and 
he  left  the  hospital  on  the  19  th,  perfectly  well ;  the  eye  had  recovered  com- 
pletely. 

In  another  case,  where  both  eyes  were  inflamed,  active  antiphlogistic  treat¬ 
ment  was  employed,  and  the  patient  became  very  pale  and  feeble  from  the  loss 
of  blood.  The  right,  eye  recovered,  but  the  inflammation  continued  in  the  left, 
with  increased  pain  and  lachrymation,  and  progressive  diminution  of  vision, 
until  mercury  was  exhibited  and  carried  to  the  extent  of  ptyalism. 

In  general,  however,  simple  antiphlogistic  treatment  is  not  so  effectual,  as  it 
was  in  the  foregoing  case,  in  arresting  the  effusion  of  lymph.  Hence,  when 
we  trust  to  such  means  only,  although  the  inflammation  may  not  be  violent, 
the  pupil  will  contract,  and  lymph  will  be  thrown  out;  the  disease  may  be 
checked  and  subside,  leaving  the  organ  apparently  recovered,  but  the  adhesions 
and  adventitious  membranes  resulting  from  the  organization  of  the  newly-de¬ 
posited  substance  will  permanently  injure  vision.  Many  years  ago  I  treated  a 
case  of  iritis  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  without  mercury ;  the  inflammation 
was  reduced  by  cupping,  bleeding,  and  other  corresponding  measures,  but  a 
partial  opacity  of  the  crystalline  capsule  in  the  centre  of  the  pupil,  with  imper¬ 
fection  of  sight,  remained.  4 

During  the  time  that  I  was  surgeon  to  the  London  OphthalmjcZfritmary,  I  fre¬ 
quently  saw  patients  who  had  been  treated  by  common  nmah^  and  in  whom 
general  disorganization  of  the  iris,  contracted,  closed,  ovpjirtially  adherent 
pupil,  obstruction  of  that  aperture  by  adventitious  ordSizations,  and  loss  or 
serious  injury  of  sight,  had  resulted  from  inflam mat|0@mat  might  have  been 
checked  by  mercury,  without  leaving  any  permanqSVifi  consequence.  I  may 
observe  that  iritis,  of  whatever  kind,  is  an  aflfecraM  easily  managed ;  that  it 
rarely  fails  to  yield  to  proper  treatment,  even^wlmfr  the  case  has  been  originally 
neglected ;  and  that  the  serious  effects  just  dm&led  are  chargeable  to  injudicious 
management  only.  A  strong  contrast  in  Vfch  cases  is  afforded  by  those  in 
which  mercury  is  properly  administerodJOhe  cure  in  the  latter  being  rapid  and 
complete,  and  the  occurrence  of  ptyftJi&pL  being  in  general  attended  with  the 
most  decided  improvement  in  symptoms.  In  this  latter  respect  the 

action  of  mercury  exerts  a  nmcffmbre  marked  influence  over  the  complaint  than 
the  loss  of  blood.  In  numerouvmstances,  which  have  come  under  my  observa¬ 
tion,  the  continued  progress  or  ' the  inflammation  until  the  system  was  brought 
under  the  influence  of  mAsShry,  the  immediate  cessation  of  pain  and  the  corre¬ 
sponding  diminution  the  other  symptoms,  as  soon  as  the  mercurial  influence 
was  established,  ^J^afforded  the  most  unequivocal  proof  of  the  great  power 
which  the  rem&Jjowssesses  over  the  complaint. 

1  “In  seve^^ses  of  eruption,  attended  with  iritis,  which  have  occurred  to  my  observa¬ 
tion,  the  draEyte  lias  been  cured  without  the  use  of  mercury.” — Dr.  Thomson,  in  the  Edin. 
Med.  afaSurg.  Journal ,  vol.  xiv.  p.  91. 
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In  comparing  the  progress,  effects,  and  treatment  of  iritis  with  those  of  other 
inflammations,  our  attention  is  chiefly  directed  to  the  effusion  which  takes  place 
from  the  inflamed  texture,  to  its  influence  on  the  pupil,  and  to  the  paramount 
importance  of  stopping  that  effusion,  and  producing  the  absorption  of  the  newly 
deposited  substance.  A  very  small  quantity  of  lymph  thown  out  in  the  pupil, 
and  then  organized,  may  impair  or  destroy  sight.  A  similar  occurrence  in  any 
other  part  would  be  of  no  consequence.  Effusions  take  place  into  the  serous 
cavities,  leading  to  the  formation  of  adventitious  membranes,  or  unnatural  ad¬ 
hesions,  without  any  subsequent  injurious  influence  on  the  functions  of  the 
parts.  Interstitial  deposition  occurs  in  other  organs  with  similar  results. 

The  good  effects  of  the  mercurial  treatment  appear  most  obvious  when  it  has 
been  resorted  to  after  the  failure  of  other  measures.  I  have  seen  it  rapidly 
effectual  in  many  cases  after  active  antiphlogistic  means  had  been  employed  with¬ 
out  success.  I  was  consulted  in  the  year  1822,  by  a  gentleman  labouring  under 
iritis,  who  had  undergone  considerable  depletion  during  three  weeks.  He  had 
been  bled  twice,  freely  leeched  and  purged,  and  kept  on  low  diet,  the  use  of 
mercury  having  been  carefully  avoided,  under  the  notion  that  his  constitution, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  scrofulous,  would  not  bear  it.  He  had  become  very 
pallid  and  feeble,  without  experiencing  any  amendment  of  the  local  complaint. 
The  sight,  on  the  contrary,  had  grown  more  and  more  dim.  There  was  a  red 
zone  round  the  cornea,  which  was  hazy ;  the  iris  was  discoloured  and  dull ;  the 
pupil  adhered  above  and  below,  so  as  to  have  the  shape  of  an  hour-glass  placed 
horizontally,  and  vision  was  so  dim  that  no  print  could  be  distinguished.  Under 
the  use  of  the  hydrarg.  c.  creta  and  belladonna,  with  a  more  generous  diet  and 
wine,  the  disease  was  speedily  stopped ;  the  adhesions  gave  way,  so  that  the 
natural  figure  of  the  pupil  was  restored,  with  perfect  vision. 

Two  opposite  opinions  are  entertained  respecting  the  comparative  efficacy 
and  advantages  of  the  simple  antiphlogistic,  and  the  mercurial  treatment  of 
iritis.  Some,  placing  unlimited  confidence  in  the  powers  of  mercury,  assert 
“  that  the  mercurial  action  alone ,  when  properly  kept  up,  is  sufficient  to  subdue 
the  ophthalmia  iridis  in  its  most  acute  stage  -”1  while  others,  dreading  the  in¬ 
jurious  effects  of  the  remedy  on  the  constitution,  disca$l*k  entirely  in  these 
cases,  believing  that  other  antiphlogistic  means  are  cap^Ie> or  accomplishing  all 
that  is  required.  I  cannot  adopt  either  of  these  Although  mercury 

alone,  or,  at  least,  in  conjunction  with  purgatives  ara^restricted  diet,  will  often 
cure  iritis,  I  have  seen  many  instances  in  whiohjme  sufferings  of  'the  patient 
have  been  protracted,  and  the  organ  has  espShienced  serious  injury  from  the 
continued  progress  of  the  inflammation,  use  of  mercury  has  not  been 

preceded  or  accompanied  by  the  loss  oijfbla^.  A  striking  example  of  this  kind 
is  related  in  my  Treatise  on  the  Venereal  Diseases  of  the  Eye ,  p.  208,  which 
contains  many  other  cases  of  acute  m^s  greatly  relieved  in  their  most  urgent 
symptoms  by  active  depletion.  danger  of  trusting  to  the  antiphlogistic 

treatment  alone  has  been  alrea&Aufficiently  explained.  The  practical  conclu¬ 
sion,  therefore,  at  which  I^vferrived  after  ample  experience  of  the  complaint, 
under  every  variety  of  tr^tytoent,  is,  that  iritis  generally,  and  the  syphilitic 
form  of  the  complain^particularly,  will  be  most  advantageously  treated  by  the 
successive  or  combined  wiployment  of  antiphlogistic  means  and  mercury ;  that 
this  plan  will  giv^^?  quickest  relief,  will  most  effectually  arrest  the  inflamma¬ 
tion,  restoring  Cj0ns  to  its  healthy  structure  and  functions,  and  will  afford  the 
best  securitj^^ainst  the  return  of  the  disease. 

Althom^^fe&ere  are  few,  if  any  instances,  in  which  medical  treatment  acts 

Eire,  in  his  Prefatory  Observations  to  the  posthumous  work  of  Mr.  Saunders  ; 

‘  38. 
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more  beneficially  or  certainly  than  when  mercury  is  employed  for  iritis,  the 
remedy  must  not  be  employed  indiscriminately.  In  determining  on  its  use,  and 
selecting  the  form  and  dose,  we  must  be  guided  by  various  considerations 
of  individual  peculiarity,  diversity  of  constitution,  state  of  general  health  and 
constitutional  power.  Sometimes  it  disorders  the  stomach  and  bowels,  disturbs 
the  circulation,  causes  want  of  rest  and  loss  of  appetite,  and  must  therefore  be 
discontinued.  Under  such  circumstances  the  local  complaint  is  not  benefited; 
perhaps  it  will  rather  be  aggravated.  Effects  of  this  kind  are  likely  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  those  of  weak  constitution,  especially  the  strumous.  Where  health 
is  already  impaired,  or  where  general  weakness  has  been  brought  on  by  pre¬ 
vious  disease  and  treatment,  the  free  use  of  mercury  will  often  disagree,  and  our 
expectations  of  benefit  to  the  local  complaint  are  not  realized.  In  some  of  the 
cases  now  alluded  to,  the  use  of  the  remedy  must  be  abandoned ;  in  others  it 
may  be  employed  cautiously  and  in  small  doses,  the  strength  being  at  the  same 
time  supported  by  good  diet,  tonic  and  strengthening  medicines,  and  the  general 
influences  favourable  to  health. 

Small  doses  of  mercury  have  sometimes  been  of  service  when  the  use  of  the 
remedy  in  larger  quantities  has  failed.  Between  one  and  two  years  ago,  I 
attended  a  lady  with  internal  inflammation  of  the  left  eye,  manifested  chiefly  by 
changes  in  the  iris,  and  impaired  vision,  to  which  was  added  slight  increased 
vascularity  of  the  external  tunics.  She  employed  calomel  and  opium  freely,  so 
as  to  make  the  mouth  very  sore,  and  kept  up  the  effect  for  some  weeks.  The 
complaint  yielded  at  first;  it  then  became  stationary,  and  afterwards  got  worse. 
Ultimately  vision  was  extinct,  and  the  cornea  became  generally  nebulous.  In 
a  few  months  after  this  unfortunate  event,  disease  of  similar  character  showed 
itself  in  the  right  eye,  with  impaired  vision.  Bemembering  how  she  had  suffered 
from  mercury  on  the  former  occasion,  she  said  she  had  determined  not  to  use 
that  remedy  again.  I  was  not  surprised  at  her  determination,  but  at  the  same 
time  strongly  recommended  her  to  employ  it  in  small  doses,  and  to  go  on  with 
it  for  a  considerable  time,  taking  her  usual  diet  and  exercise.  She  took  one 
grain  of  the  hydrarg.  c.  creta  twice  a  day,  and  sometimes  only  once,  for  five 
months,  with  the  effect  of  producing  and  keeping  up  slight  swelling  and  redness 
of  the  gums.  The  disease  was  arrested,  sight  perfectly  restor^Jthe  health, 
strength,  and  appearance  decidedly  improved. 

The  hydrarg.  c.  creta  is  the  mildest  and  most  eligible  ftoKtof  the  remedy, 
where  we  fear  that  mercury  may  disagree.  Its  efficacy  as^fNjhercurial  is  often 
underrated.  When  administered  in  the  dose  of  two  or.  tilnlfe'e  grains  three  times 
a  day,  it  often  makes  the  mouth  sore;  and  I  latelv^Sw  a  powerful  effect  pro¬ 
duced,  in  a  robust  person,  by  twenty  grains,  givei/my^e  dose  of  two  grains  and 
a  half  three  times  a  day.  Swelling  of  the  tongue^gums,  lips,  cheeks,  and  jaws 
came  on,  with  profuse  ptyalism.  These  symtftSfes  continued,  with  little  abate¬ 
ment,  for  about  three  weeks,  and  the  effect  had  not  completely  gone  off  at  the 
end  of  six  weeks.  /W 

The  strumous  constitution  is  a  reasgnJtyH  for  objecting  altogether  to  the  use 
of  mercury,  but  for  employing  it  ^m^ously,  and  in  conjunction  with  auxiliary 
measures  of  a  strengthening  kipd.Q 

In  some  cases,  where  mercm^|ias  disagreed,  or  where,1  after  a  fair  trial,  the 
affection  of  the  eye  has  eitbqpjot  improved  or  got  worse,  I  have  lately  employed, 
with  excellent  effect,  theis&tlo  of  potassium,  giving  three  or  four  grains  in  two 
or  three  ounces  ,of  thq/^mpound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  three  times  a  day. 
Tlie  beneficial  opera&dvoi  the  change  seems  analogous  to  what  we  observe  from 
the  same  successio^^  remedies  in  certain  cases  of  venereal  disease: 

Mercury  is  us|d  with  the  greatest  effect  in  the  active  period  of  the  inflam¬ 
mation,  and  ^N£|hl  acute  form  of  the  complaint.  It  is  desirable  to  determine 
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the  time,  after  which  it  can  no  longer  he  administered  with  benefit;  but  this  is 
a  difficult  point.  The  question  of  practical  importance  is,  whether  there  is  any 
advantage  in  using  it  after  the  active  period  is  passed  ?  In  many  such  cases,  I 
have  employed  it  with  great  benefit  to  vision;  I  speak  of  instances  in  which  pain, 
redness,  and  every  indication  of  vascular  excitement  had  disappeared,  where  the 
iris  had  regained  its  natural  character,  and  the  apparently  permanent  effects  of 
inflammation  had  been  produced,  such  as  organized  adhesions,  and  considerable 
imperfection  of  sight.  In  many  instances,  where  several  weeks  had  elapsed  from 
the  supposed  recovery  of  the  organ,  and  where  mercury  had  been  used  almost 
without  expectation  of  advantage,  it  has  nevertheless  been  of  service,  and  has 
essentially  improved  vision.  In  such  cases,  therefore,  it  is  best  to  make  trial 
of  this  powerful  remedy.  As  the  circumstances  are  not  urgent,  the  mercurial 
influence  may  be  slowly  produced ;  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  up  the  effect 
for  some  weeks. 

The  local  employment  of  mercury  has  been  recommended  in  addition  to  its 
internal  use.  A  weak  solution  of  the  oxymuriate  has  been  used  as  a  lotion ; 
and  the  red-precipitate  ointment,  *also,  in  a  mild  form,  has  been  introduced 
between  the  lids.  Such  local  stimuli  are  obviously  inadmissible  in  the  active 
stage  of  the  inflammation ;  and  I  believe  that  they  are  of  no  use  as  mercurials 
at  any  period.  One  mode  of  using  the  remedy  locally  is  often  of  much  service. 
When  patients  complain  of  severe  pain  over  the  orbit  at  night,  the  mercurial 
ointment,  combined  with  opium,  may  be  rubbed  on  the  neighbouring  integuments 
of  the  forehead  and  temple,  with  great  alleviation  of  suffering.  Eight  or  ten 
grains  of  the  ointment,  with  two  grains  of  finely-powdered  opium,  should  be  well 
rubbed  in  before  the  time  at  which  the  nocturnal  pain  is  expected  to  recur.  A 
larger  proportion  of  both  ingredients  is  sometimes  used.1  By  this  mode  of  pro¬ 
ceeding,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Germans,  the  attack  of  pain  will 
generally  be  prevented.  The  benefit,  however,  is  confined  to  the  relief  of  this 
particular  symptom ;  mercurial  frictions  on  the  brow  do  not  arrest  the  inflam¬ 
mation,  as  the  internal  use  of  the  remedy  does. 

Belladonna. — The  artificial  dilatation  of  the  pupil  must  be  combined  with  the 
use  of  mercury,  in  order  to  prevent  that  contraction  to  w!uq1|  there  is  so  strong 
a  tendency  in  iritis.  Belladonna  and  the  other  narcotics  ^o\no®  exert  their  power 
when  the  iris  is  actively  inflamed,  and  the  disease  not  §b  Checked.  The  appli¬ 
cation,  however,  although  it  may  fail  to  produce  th^fiMred  effect,  does  no  harm, 
especially  if  it  be  confined  to  the  surrounding  slrinrapcf  not  actually  dropped  into 
the  eye;  perhaps  it  may  even  be  ad  van  tageousJ^^f  eventing  farther  contraction. 

The  use  of  belladonna  is  of  great  impo^tafksr,  not  only  in  preventing  farther 
diminution  of  the  pupil,  but  because  thexoVtjIction  of  the  iris,  under  its  powerful 
influence,  is  capable,  where  adhesions  ^We  already  taken  place,  if  the  effusion 
be  recent,  of  elongating  them,  and  sofc^times  of  separating  them  entirely,  so  as 
completely  to  liberate  the  pupillarj0pargin.  But  the  belladonna  cannot  do  this 
alone;  two  conditions  are  nece^^y  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  object:  the 
case  must  be  recent ;  ancU  with  the  employment  of  the  belladonna,  we  must 
produce  as  quickly  as  pospi^0  a  full  mercurial  effect  on  the  system.  Under 
these  circumstances,  MTar^seen  the  whole  edge  of  the  pupil  detached  from  the 
capsule  of  the  lens,  to  winch  it  had  become  adherent;  and,  in  proof  that  adhe¬ 
sions  had  previousHi^isted,  the  capsule  has  exhibited  a  circular  arrangement 
of  black  spots,  n^iNring  their  number  and  situation.  These  marks,  of  which  the 
dark  colour.^tNmat  of  the  adhesions,  is  derived  from  the  pigment  of  the  uvea, 
are  perm^^^o  far  as  my  observation  goes. 

Adhesiobr'of  the  pupil  prevent  its  dilatation  more  or  less  completely,  according 

*  !Nm)rG*:EN  mentions  20  to  30  gr.  of  the  ointment,  with  10  to  15  gr.  of  opium  for  each 
fi'wtipn^—Uandb uch,  p.  172. 
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to  their  number  and  nature.  A  general  and  close  attachment  precludes  all  change 
in  the  dimensions  of  the  aperture,  but  partial  adhesions  only  affect  that  part  of 
the  iris  in  which  they  are  situated,  so  that  when  the  edge  of  the  iris  is  fixed  only 
at  certain  points,  the  pupil  may  be  dilated  in  the  intervals,  and  then  has  a  more 
or  less  irregular  shape.  A  close  adhesion  prevents  all  contraction  in  the  cor¬ 
responding  part  of  the  iris;  but  when  the  preternatural  connection  is  formed  by 
slender  threads,  the  iris  may  still  move  in  a  limited  degree.  Belladonna  and 
the  other  narcotics  are  capable  of  dilating  the  pupil  in  many  instances,  where  the 
iris  is  no  longer  affected  by  variations  in  the  quantity  of  light.  But  the  perma¬ 
nent  condensation  of  this  delicate  texture,  by  the  effusion  of  lymph,  under  violent 
inflammation,  when  allowed  to  proceed  uncontrolled,  renders  it  altogether  inca¬ 
pable  of  motion ;  consequently,  in  such  cases,  the  narcotics  have  no  effect  on  the 
pupil. 

Operation  of  Mercury. — We  know  so  little  of  the  mode  in  which  medicines 
produce  their  effects  generally,  that  it  need  not  surprise  us  if  we  should  be  unable 
to  explain  satisfactorily  the  beneficial  operation  -of  mercury  in  the  treatment  of 
iritis.  Its  influence  is  not  confined  to  the  syphilitic  form  of  the  disease,  but 
extends  equally  to  the  idiopathic.  Although  the  general  opinion  is  well  founded, 
that  the  full  effect  of  the  remedy  is  less  advantageous  in  the  iritis  of  rheumatic 
and  gouty  persons,  I  have  often  found  it  necessary  to  use  it  freely  in  such  cases, 
more  particularly  those  of  the  rheumatic  kind,  and  have  so  employed  it  with 
decided  benefit,  while  its  more  moderate  employment  in  alterative  doses  is  gene¬ 
rally  resorted  to  with  advantage  in  all  arthritic  cases. 

The  subject  receives  no  elucidation  from  what  we  know  of  the  effect  of  mer¬ 
cury  in  syphilis.  Indeed,  the  latter  is  quite  as  obscure  as  its  influence  in  iritis. 
After  it  has  been  used  for  three  centuries  with  a  confidence  in  its  specific  powers 
almost  complete  and  general,  we  now  find  its  efficacy  doubted  by  many,  while 
others  ascribe  several  of  the  symptoms  called  syphilitic  to  the  noxious  influence 
of  the  remedy.  Putting  these  doubts,  however,  out  of  the  question,  and  sup¬ 
posing  the  ancient  faith  and  doctrines  to  remain  unshaken,  what  information  do 
we  gain  when  we  are  told  that  mercury  cures  syphilis  by  its  specific  power,  or 
that  mercury  causes  an  action  or  a  disturbance  in  the  constitutiopvtf&ch  destroys 
the  action  of  the  morbific  poison  ? 

The  case  of  iritis  is  particularly  favourable  for  study insyfcJjCfnfluence  of  mer¬ 
cury,  because  the  transparency  of  the  cornea  enables  us  tTvk  what  is  going  on 
in  the  diseased  structure.  We  can  observe  the  alterat^o^yckused  by  disease,  and 
the  changes  effected  by  our  treatment.  In  this  w^y^  discover  that  mercury, 
when  employed  in  the  manner  already  describe/7V&(^  a  stop  to  that  increased 
action  of  the  capillary  vessels  on  which  th^e&afiion  of  lymph  depends.  A 
circumstance  so  striking  could  not  fail  to  attwuH  notice  as  soon  as  the  diseases 
of  the  eye  were  closely  observed;  thus  wefin^rBEER  strongly  recommending  the 
employment  of  mercury  in  internal  inffifagfhations  of  the  eye  expressly  on  this 
ground.  “  I  know,”  says  he,  “no  nn£j^y  so  capable  of  preventing  hypopyum 
and  opacity  of  the  parts  essentia^ACtasion,  in  genuine  acute  ophthalmia,  as 
mercury.”1  Again,  in  the  secojrcNWme  of  the  same  work,  he  observes  “that 
no  remedy  is  so  efficacious  a^TnJkrcury,  in  the  most  acute  inflammation,  and  in 
preventing  suppuration  ami  thrrexudation  of  lymph,  proper  evacuations  of  blood 
being  premised.  I  profi^MJits  excellent  effects  in  obstinate  cases  by  mercurial 
friction  on  the  superci(n5^  region;  and,  since  employing  this  method,  I  meet, 
even  in  the  acutefrijG^es,  with  no  suppuration,  nor  with  cataract  from  lymphatic 

exudation.”3  ^>00 

The  late  Mr.  Senders  employed  mercury  in  syphilitic  iritis  only  as  an  anti- 
venereal  reMediv.  In  his  essay  0^  Inflammation  of  the  Iris ,  and  the  Influence 


1  Ophthalmica ,  Vienna,  1799,  t.  i.  p.  55, 


2  Lib.  cit.  t.  ii.  p.  85. 
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of  Belladonna  to  prevent  the  consequent  Obliteration  of  the  Pupil ,  he  says: 
“  But  this  state  of  the  iris  (inflammation,  with  effusion  of  lymph)  sometimes 
arises  from  syphilis.  Then  the  general  plan  of  treatment  here  proposed  (the 
antiphlogistic)  must  be  changed  for  the  specific  remedy,  and  mercury  must  be 
vigorously  exhibited,  if  it  be  proposed  to  obviate  the  effect  of  inflammation, 
which  is  the  same  whether  the  inflammation  be  general  or  specific.”1  His  friend 
and  colleague,  Hr.  Farre,  was  led,  from  observing  the  influence  of  the  remedy 
in  syphilitic  iritis,  to  employ  it  in  other  forms  of  the  disease ;  and  his  observa¬ 
tion  of  its  great  power  in  arresting  inflammations  of  this  texture,  led  him  to 
ascribe  to  it  a  general  property  of  controlling  increased  action  of  the  capillary 
vessels.  In  the  observations  prefixed  to  the  second  edition  of  Mr.  Saunders’s 
posthumous  work,  he  says:  “The  certainty  with  which  the  mercurial  action 
arrested  the  deposition  of  coagulable  lymph  in  syphilitic  inflammation  of  the 
iris,  led  the  editor  to  give  this  remedy  a  fair  trial  in  simple  inflammation  of  the 
iris,  in’ which  the  disorganizing  process  by  the  adhesive  inflammation  is  precisely 
the  same,  however  it  may  differ  from  the  former  in  its  exciting  cause.  The 
result  of  the  trial  has  perfectly  satisfied  him  that  the  mercurial  action  alone ,  when 
properly  kept  up,  is  sufficient  to  subdue  the  ophthalmia  iridis  in  its  most  acute 
stage.  Although  the  full  action  of  mercury  is  often  efficient  in  arresting  that 
disorganization  of  the  various  parts  of  the  body  which  results  from  the  gradual 
deposition  of  coagulable  lymph  within  their  interstitial  textures ;  yet  the  free 
abstraction  of  blood  is  still  essential  to  prevent  its  bolder  and  more  immediately 
destructive  effusions  in  phlegmonous  inflammation.  It  is,  however,  too  low  an 
estimate  of  the  operation  of  mercury,  to  consider  it  only  as  a  specific  against 
syphilis,  .or  as  an  evacuant  and  promoter  of  certain  secretions  and  excretions;  it 
powerfully  alters  the  action  of  inflamed  arteries,  more  especially  in  respect  to 
the  effusion  of  coagulable  lymph,  which  it  in  various  degrees  controls,  or  even 
altogether  suspends.”2 

Masses  of  lymph  quickly  disappear  from  the  surface  of  the  iris,  and  the  inter¬ 
stitial  deposition  into  its  texture  is  speedily  removed  under  the  mercurial  action. 
Hence  mercury  has  been  supposed  to  possess  the  power  of  causing  absorption. 
I  rather  think  that  it  has  no  such  direct  operation,  and  thatlthe  removal  of  these 
depositions  takes  place  in  consequence  of  the  inflanm|a€on^  to  which  they  owe 
•their  origin,  being  arrested.  Thus  the  effused  lymph^qkimmediately  absorbed, 
as  soon  as  the  inflammation  had  been  stopped,  irufinHase  related  at  page  429, 
although  the  mercurial  treatment  was  not  adonfcS^  I  never  saw  it  disappear 
more  quickly  under  any  circumstances.  In^|jer  same  way,  tumefaction  from 
interstitial  effusion,  whether  in  the  cellular  njmbrane  or  in  any  organ,  is  soon 
dispersed,  when  the  increased  action  whi^kjprbduced  it  is  subdued,  although  no 
mercury^  may  have  been  employed,  igain,  fragments  of  cataract,  effused  blood, 
and  pus  are  rapidly  removed  from  (yje  anterior  chamber  without  any  use  of 
mercury.3  (>* 

Local  Applications. — The  u^eSqr  belladonna,  and  frictions  of  mercurial  oint¬ 
ment  with  opium  on  the  fanffi^ad'  which  have  been  already  mentioned,  hardly 
come  under  the  denommhiiibn  of  local  applications,  in  the  ordinary  accepta¬ 
tion  of  means  applied? t'd^he  eye  itself.  From  these  we  cannot  expect  much 
benefit  in  a  serious  affection  of  parts  comparatively  internal.  Warm  fluids,  such 
as  the  poppy  fonrq^Sfjtion,  or  tepid  water,  to  which  a  little  tinctura  opii  or  extract 
of  belladonna  x^Tpht  be  added,  will  be  found  most  agreeable  to  the  patient,  who 
may,  how^vej(!\se  cold  applications,  if  he  should  find  them  more  comfortable. 
The  u^S^listers  is  not  advisable  in  the  active  period  of  the  inflammation. 

kattie  on  some  Practical  Points ,  &c.  2d  ed%  p.  66. 

)  tile  work  last  quoted,  Preface,  pp.  38  and  39. 
farther  observations  on  the  use  of  mercury  in  other  affections,  see  my  Treatise, 
^NfiJre  quoted,  pp.  198-203. 
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They  add  to  the  excitement,  instead  of  lessening  it,  particularly  when  applied 
near  to  the  inflamed  organ.  They  are  seldom  necessary  in  the  treatment  of 
iritis;  but  they  may  he  employed  occasionally,  when  the  violence  of  the  inflam¬ 
mation  has  been  lessened,  if  the  disease  should  be  stationary,  and  the  eye  should 
continue  irritable. 

Use  of  Vinum  Opii  and  Blisters  in  the  Chronic  Stage. — After  the  symptoms 
of  active  inflammation  have  been  removed,  and  sight  has  been  restored,  the  eye 
sometimes  continues  preternaturally  red  and  irritable;  it  will  not  bear  exertion, 
or  exposure  to  strong  light,  and  attempts  to  use  it  bring  on  pain.  The  vinum 
opii  may  be  employed  with  advantage  in  such  cases;  blistering  is  also  service¬ 
able.  The  latter  remedy  may  be  resorted  to  when  pain  continues  after  the 
diminution  or  removal  of  the  other  symptoms. 

Precaution  against  Relapse. — Relapse  of  disease  is  a  frequent  occurrence  in 
iritis.  The  eye,  although  apparently  recovered,  will  not  bear  exertion,  exposure, 
or  the  excitement  incidental  to  irregularities  in  diet.  The  use  of  mercury,  too, 
leaves  the  constitution  unusually  susceptible  of  external  influences.  The  in¬ 
jurious  effects  of  premature  return  to  ordinary  occupations  and  habits  is  often 
'seen  in  hospital  patients,  who  get  tired  of  restraint  and  leave  such  institutions 
as  soon  as  they  feel  themselves  relieved.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to  pursue 
steadily  a  proper  course  of  medical  treatment  and  general  care,  until  the  organ 
has  completely  regained  its  normal  condition. 

Oil  of  Turpentine. — Mr.  Hugh  Carmichael,  of  Dublin,  has  lately  recom¬ 
mended  the  oil  of  turpentine  in  iritis  generally,  and  more  particularly  in  the 
syphilitic  form  of  the  affection.1  He  appears  to  place  the  greatest  confidence  in 
the  efficacy  of  mercury,  speaking  of  “its  almost  unerring  powers  over  the  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  iris,”  p.  25,  and  admitting  “that  in  the  treatment  of  disease 
generally,  an  instance  wherein  a  remedy  is  more  successfully  employed  cannot 
perhaps  be  adduced,”  p.  26:  but  he  recommends  the  turpentine  in  instances 
where  mercury  is  inadmissible,  in  consequence  of  its  occasional  injurious  in¬ 
fluence,  or  of  the  debility  produced  by  protracted  disease.  The  following  extract 
will  show  the  mode  in  which  the  treatment  was  conducted. 

“  I  use  the  turpentine  in  this  complaint  in  drachm  doses,  givemAree  times  a 
day.  Its  disagreeable  flavour  and  nauseating  effects  I  have  foul^^elt  obviated 
by  almond  emulsion.  This  circumstance  it  is  very  necessarv^nttend  to,  the 
medicine  being  so  unpleasant,  that,  if  its  taste  be  not  in  sojf^^way  disguised,  it 
is  difficult  to  depend  on  patients  taking  it  with  the  ne^Sary  regularity.  In 
the  formation  of  the  emulsion,  if  double  the  quantitv^veonfection  directed  in 
the  London  Pharmacopoeia  be  employed,  that  is,  qinces  to  the  half  pint  of 
water,  it  answers  the  above  objects  much  better; Vh^residuum  maybe  removed 
by  straining. 

“With  an  emulsion  so  made,  the  following^  the  formula  I  now  generally 
adopt:  R.  Olei  terebinth,  rectificat.  §uft?tellum  unius  ovi.  Tere  simul  et 
adde  gradatim,  emulsiones  amygdalarum|[ta;  syrupi  corticis  aurantii  §ii;  spiritus 
lavanduloe  compositi  3iv;  olei  cinna^j&l  guttas  tres  vel  quatuor.  Misce,  sumat 
cochlearia  larga  duo  ter  de  die. 

“In  a  few  cases  it  has  beei/neeessary  to  increase  the  quantity  of  turpentine 
to  an  ounce  and  a  half,  or  two  unices,  in  the  above  mixture,  the  other  ingredi¬ 
ents  being  proportionally  S^Mhished,  so  that  a  drachm  and  a  half  or  two  drachms 
of  it  may  be  taken  eacl  i  t]V'  i ;  but  in  general,  when  administered  to  the  extent 
H^WfcNt  has  very  seldom  indeed  failed,  though  extensively 


directed  in  this  fore 


tions  of  the  Eye^ 
mid  by  Casb{ 


Jicacy  of  Turpentine  in  the  Venereal  and  other  deep-seated  Inflamma- 
M  some  Remarks  on  the  Influence  of  that  Medicine  on  the  System ,  acc om- 
i  Dublin,  1829. 
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tried,  and  in  very  urgent  cases;  the  instances  of  its  failure  shall  he  presently 
noticed. 

“The  strangury,  so  frequently  induced  by  tl$  internal  use  of  turpentine,  is 
obviated  by  the  usual  means — flaxseed  tea  and  cajnphor  julep;  when  very  urgent 
the  medicine  may  be  suspended  for  a  time.  The  tendency  to  acidity  in  the 
stomach,  which  it  sometimes  causes,  is  relieved  by  the  addition  of  carbonate  of 
soda  to  the  mixture;  ten  or  fifteen  grains  to  the  eight  ounces  will  be  sufficient; 
some  patients  have  said  the  taste  was  farther  disguised  by  this  addition. 

“  When  the  local  inflammation  is  high,  and  acute  pain  is  present  in  the  eye 
and  side  of  the  head,  the  abstraction  of  blood  from  the  temple  by  cupping,  or 
from  the  more  immediate  seat  of  the  disease  by  leeching,  may  be  resorted  to; 
the  same  practice  is  adopted  where  mercury  is  used.  Nevertheless,  I  have  fre¬ 
quently,  when  these  symptoms  were  very  urgent,  relied  solely  on  the  turpentine 
mixture,  and  with  the  most  decided  and  expeditious  relief;  indeed,  in  some 
instances,  where  the  pain  and  hemicranium  existed  as  acutely  as  they  are  perhaps, 
at  any  time  to  be  met  with,  patients  have  declared  they  were  considerably 
relieved  after  they  had  taken  it  once  or  twice,  and  that  its  subsequent  exacerba¬ 
tions  were  lessened  in  a  very  remarkable  degree.  It  is  in  the  former  cases  I 
have  generally  found  it  necessary  to  follow  up  the  bleeding  by  increasing  the 
quantity  of  the  turpentine. 

“It  is  highly  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  condition  of  the  bowels  will 
require  attention;  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  medicine  appear  to  be  in  certain 
cases  suspended  when  constipation  is  present,  and  are  called  forth,  as  it  were, 
when  this  is  removed.”  Pp.  9-11. 

The  cases  related  by  Mr,  Carmichael  exhibit  the  powers  of  the  remedy  in  a 
favourable  light.  In  several  well-marked  instances  of  syphilitic  iritis,  the  pain, 
redness,  and  other  symptoms  were  quickly  removed,  effused  lymph  was  soon 
absorbed,  and  vision  restored  under  its  influence.  In  other  instances  it  was  less 
successful. 

As  the  result  of  some  trials  of  the  remedy  by  Mr.  G-uthrie,  it  is  reported, 
that  “in  some  cases  it  has  succeeded  admirably;  in  others  it  has  been  of  little 
service;  and  in  some  unequal  to  the  cure  of  the  complain4*V — London  Medical 
Gazette ,  vol.  iv.  p.  509.  . ^ 

I  have  had  nof  experience  of  this  remedy  m  intis.  ^ 

[Our  experience  with  this  article  is  sufficiently^lGpIe  to  satisfy  us  that  the 
turpentine  is  a  valuable  remedy  in  certain  casestfFyfo’itis.  It  cannot  be  entirely 
depended  on  as  a  substitute  for  calomel,  but  i^S&)st  useful  in  those  cases  where 
there  are  objections  to  the  use  of  the  lattjff^mh^fter  mercury  has  been  employed 
to  as  great  an  extent  as  is  prudent.] 


SECTION  II.— AOU'QaND  CHRONIC  IRITIS. 

The  disease,  which  I  have  nd^iescribed  generally,  is  not  a  uniform  affection, 
always  pursuing  a  certain^fayej^and  marked  by  the  same  symptoms;  we  re¬ 
cognize  distinct  forms  of  jd^Cboinplaint,  with  important  differences  in  the  pheno¬ 
mena  and  treatment, 

Acute  and  Chromirfrntis. — Cases  differ  much  in  the  severity  of  the  symptoms, 
in  the  rapidity  of^jjgress,  and  in  the  entire  duration.  Serious  mischief  may 
occur  in  a  few  or  weeks  may  elapse  without  permanent  change  of  structure 

or  injury  Hence  the  distinction  of  acute  and  chronic  iritis ;  or  the 

threefolo^dWsion  adopted  by  some  writers  of  acute ,  subacute ,  and  chronic. 
There  m’e^indeed,  numerous  gradations ;  but  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  it  is  suf- 
ficiejtf^wk  mark  the  difference  of  character  generally :  we  cannot  attempt  to  give 
a  liaS^i  to  each  degree. 

Q^he  acute  form  of  the  disease  (iritis  acuta )  is  seen  in  robust  persons  of  full 
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habit,  where  a  powerful  cause  has  acted  on  the  organ;  more  especially  if  the 
case  has  been  neglected  at  the  commencement,  or  the  cause  has  continued  to 
act.  Here  we  shall  find  bright  external  redness,  great  distension  of  vessels, 
rapid  and  general  change  of  colour  in  the  iris,  contraction  of  the  pupil,  effusion 
into  its  aperture,  dulness  of  the  cornea,  loss  of  sight,  agonizing  pain  of  the  eye, 
severe  headache,  considerable  fever,  with  want  of  sleep  and  restlessness.  In  a 
few  days  vision  is  irreparably  destroyed.  In  one  case,  at  the  end  of  four  or 
five  days,  the  natural  colour  of  the  iris  was  completely  lost,  the  pupil  filled  with 
lymph,  and  vision  reduced  to  the  mere  power  of  distinguishing  light  from  dark¬ 
ness.  In  another  patient,  within  a  few  days,  the  iris  had  become  so  dark  and 
discoloured,  that  its  natural  colour  could  not  have  been  determined ;  a  mass  of 
reddish-brown  lymph  was  deposited  on  it ;  the  pupil  was  irregular,  contracted, 
and  motionless ;  and  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  patient  could  distinguish  light 
and  darkness.  The  blood  drawn  from  the  arm  in  both  these  cases  had  a  firm 
buffy  coat. 

As  examples  of  slower  progress  ( iritis  subacuta)  I  may  mention  a  case  in 
which  vision  was  not  seriously  impaired  at  the  end  of  six  weeks,  although  the 
iris  was  discoloured,  and  two  masses  of  lymph  were  effused;  a  second,  where 
there  was  discoloration,  but  the  patient  could  still  make  out  print  after  six  weeks ; 
and  a  third,  in  which  the  disease  had  lasted  nine  weeks,  yet  tolerable  vision  was 
recovered.  Another  patient  had  iritis  of  the  left  eye  in  rather  acute  form.  I 
observed  in  the  right  eye  a  stratum  of  light  yellowish  lymph  of  loose  texture, 
covering  one-half  of  the  inner  circle  of  the  iris;  there  was  no  redness,  no  pain, 
nor  diminution  of  sight,  and  the  patient  was  not  conscious  that  his  eye  was 
affected. 

The  disease  sometimes  arises  so  slowly,  proceeding  to  effusion  of  lymph  and 
its  organization  into  adhesions,  to  diminution  or  even  loss  of  sight,  that  no 
visible  vascular  distension  occurs,  no  alteration  is  observed  in  the  eye,  no  pain 
is  felt,  and  the  patient  even  discovers  the  existence  of  the  disease  accidentally 
( iritis  chronica  or  lent  a). 

Case. — A  lady  of  twenty-five,  tall,  with  light  hair  and  irides,  who  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  spending  much  time  in  needle-work,  had  experbs^ed  for  some 
months  before  she  consulted  me,  dimness  of  sight  in  the  fc^kt 'eye,  which 
had  come  on  gradually,  without  pain  or  redness,  except  thay^fe  eye  had  been 
a  little  bloodshot  for  a  day  or  two  in  the  very  beginningf^er  which  the  ap¬ 
pearance  went  off.  For  the  previous  six  weeks  she  huff  (ESm  judiciously  treated 
by  a  physician:  venesection,  leeches  to  the  temjoifvWperients,  and  mercury, 
carried  to  the  length  of  salivation,  had  been  emtfTn^SjJ  There  were  three  ad¬ 
hesions  of  the  right  pupil,  scarcely  discernible*irNi&f  natural  state,  but  rendered 
obvious  by  the  use  of  belladonna;  all  useful/raion  was  lost  in  this  eye.  Two 
adhesions  existed  in  the  left  eye,  and  vision  Vwis  dim.  No  pain  or  redness  had 
ever  been  noticed  in  this  eye.  The  irid^^bupils,  and  all  visible  parts  of  both 
eyes  were  perfectly  natural  in  all  oth^^^pects. 

Case. — A  young  lady  of  delicat&Aalne  and  constitution,  of  great  information 
and  accomplishments,  who  habiwiNy  devoted  a  large  portion  of  her  time  to 
music,  reading,  drawing,  and{fin«*meedle-work,  found,  on  looking  at  a  picture 
with  the  left  eye  shut,  thaksn^Tiad  lost  the  sight  of  the  right.  She  had  ex¬ 
perienced  no  uneasiness  there  had  been  no  redness,  nor  any  other  change 
to  attract  the  notice  ofi ffijr  friends.  A  gentleman,  since  dead,  who  had  great 
reputation  in  this  ^telGNment  of  practice,  was  consulted.  He  said  that  the  eye 
had  probably  ba^INJhginally  defective;  and  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  on  that 
subject,  he  obs<  irv^u  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  restriction  in  the  use  of  the 
w^Afliis  opinion,  which  accorded  with  the  inclination  of  the  patient, 
%Vti  ■  ■  ■  ~  -  “  -  -  -  . 


other  eye 
was  actqd  rl 


,  the  left  eye  soon  became  diseased,  and  the  case  was  placed  under 
carj^I  found  inflammation  of  the  left  iris,  with  adhesion  of  the  pupil, 
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slight  external  redness,  and  some  pain.  In  the  right  eye,  the  iris  was  slightly 
altered  in  appearance,  and  the  pupil  fringed  with  slender  dark  adhesions  ;  the 
aperture  itself  was  clear,  but  vision  was  extinct.  A  mild  antiphlogistic  treat¬ 
ment,  followed  by  the  use  of  mercury,  restored  the  sight  of  the  left  eye:  it  was 
necessary  to  continue  the  mercurial  course  for  some  weeks,  although  the  patient’s 
friends  had  in  the  first  instance  entertained  great  apprehensions  of  the  remedy, 
on  account  of  her  delicate  constitution  and  supposed  consumptive  tendency.  A 
relapse  took  place  at  the  end  of  a  year,  when  the  employment  of  mercury  was 
again  successful,  but  not  till  after  it  had  been  used  for  many  weeks.  In  a  third 
relapse,  the  patient  again  used  mercury,  not  so  much  from  the  recommendation 
of  her  medical  advisers  as  from  her  own  conviction  that  it  was  the  only  means 
of  restoring  her  sight.  She  employed  it  by  friction,  and  persevered  for  five 
months  before  vision  was  restored.  These  unusually  long  and  repeated  mercu¬ 
rial  courses  produce  none  of  the  anticipated  injurious  effects  on  health.  Disease 
returned  again,  and  at  last  destroyed  all  useful  vision.  It  is  now  more  than 
twenty  years  since  I  first  attended  this  patient;  and  she  is  better  in  constitutional 
strength  than  she  was  at  that  time. 

Extension  of  inflammation  to  the  posterior  tunics  is  most  to  be  feared  in  acute 
iritis,  but,  that  the  chronic  form  of  the  disease  is  not  exempt  from  this  danger, 
is  rendered  evident  by  the  two  foregoing  histories. 


SECTION  III.— SYPHILITIC  IRITIS. 


Iritis  is  called  idiopathic ,  when  it  occurs  from  mechanical  injury,  or  other 
immediate  influence  on  the  part,  in  persons  of  healthy  constitution.  The  yellow 
abscesses  already  described,  and  the  hypopyon  resulting  from  their  bursting, 
are  said  to  belong  more  particularly  to  the  acute  idiopathic  disease.  The  sym- 
pathetic  forms  of  the  affection  are  those  which  it  assumes  in  unhealthy  states  of 
constitution. 

I  consider  the  syphilitic  to  be  the  most  frequent  description  of  iritis;  it  is 
indeed  very  common,  and  as  unequivocal  a  consequence  of  syphilitic  infection 
as  any  other  symptom  of  the  disease,  although  Mr.  HuNTEiPYind  Mr.  Pearson2 
were  not  only  unacquainted  with  it,  but  have  expresslyUjGigd  the  existence  of 
any  affection  of  the  eye  as  dependent  on  the  venereal  prfjyft.  It  is  a  secondary 
symptom,  taking  place  in  the  constitutional  stage  of^ffijTdisorder. 

Although  sometimes  occurring  alone,  it  is  moa*&3bmmonly  accompanied  by 
other  secondary  symptoms,  such  as  eruptions,  u&^aiion  of  the  throat  and  mouth, 
pains  of  the  limbs,  and  swellings  of  the  pa*id©um.  It  is  seen  in  conjunction 
with  papular,  scaly,  tubercular,  and  pusti^aij  eruptions.  As  it  belongs  to  the 
earlier  class  of  secondary  syphilitic  affec^ns,  it  sometimes  shows  itself,  like  the 
other  symptoms  of  that  class,  before  tlQprimary  disorder  is  cured.3 

It  is  rarely  seen  as  a  symptoir^f  syphilis  in  infants ;  numerous  children 
labouring  under  this  disease  ha^&ome  under  my  observation,  but  iritis  has 
occurred  in  two  instances  QnMpjtA  one  of  them,  there  were  excoriations  and 
ulcerations  round  the  anus-^$he  iris  had  lost  its  brilliancy,  and  become  dark- 
coloured;  the  pupil  waafSlrefltly  contracted,  and  there  was  some  redness  of  the 
sclerotica.  On  the  othSiJase  I  was  consulted  by  letter  from  the  country.  The 
father  had  had  prknfiy  venereal  sores  before  marriage.  In  a  few  weeks  after 
birth,  the  child  hrftVfcm  eruption  all  over  the  body,  wasted,  and  seemed  on  the 
point  of  dying\^Str got  well  under  the  use  of  mercury  in  very  small  quantities. 
In  a  few  more,  severe  inflammation  of  the  eyes  came  on;  mercury  was 


TrcciiiA  on  the  Venereal  Disease,  p.  324. 

2  Mr.  Briggs,  in  his  translation  of  Scarpa's  Treatise,  pp.  164-166,  note. 

s^SFlurvase  related  in  my  Treatise  ,on  Venereal  Diseases  of  the  Eye ,  illustrate  the  various 
najk^referred  to  in  this  paragraph. 
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employed  in  the  same  manner ;  the  inflammation  was  arrested,  hut  the  child 
remained  blind.  I  saw  it  some  weeks  after.  Both  pupils  were  fixed,  and 
moderately  contracted.  An  opaque  body,  which  was  not  a  cataract,  was  seen 
behind  one  ;  the  other  was  clear.  Both  eyes  were  blind. 

I  have  seen  one  instance  in  which  syphilitic  iritis,  or  rather  syphilitic  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  internal  tunics,  occurred  as  a  secondary  symptom,  in  conjunction 
with  scaly  eruption,  after  the  infection  of  a  chap  on  the  hand  by  the  contact  of 
discharge  from  a  sore  in  delivery. 

Syphilitic  iritis  may  be  either  acute  or  chronic.  It  is  frequently  but  not 
invariably  accompanied  with  effusions  of  lymph  in  masses  or  tubercles  of  a 
reddish  or  yellowish-brown  colour. 

Beer  seems  to  regard  these  depositions  of  lymph  as  analogous  to  the  condy- 
lomatous  excrescences  which  appear  on  the  organs  of  generation  and  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  parts  in  some  venereal  cases.  I  do  not  see  the  analogy.  “  When  ef¬ 
fective  and  appropriate  treatment  is  not  adopted  at  this  critical  period  of  the 
disease,  other  much  more  important  phenomena  present  themselves,  if  it  be  a 
case  of  pure  genuine  syphilitic  iritis.  'On  the  pupillary,  or  on  the  ciliary  margin 
of  the  iris,  or  on  both,  there  are  formed  reddish-brown,  knotty  elevations,  which 
become  larger  and  larger,  and  appear,  on  close  examination  with  a  glass,  very 
similar  in  structure  to  those  condylomata  which  are  called  crista  galli.”1 

It  has  been  represented  by  Beer  and  others,  that  the  pupil  seems  drawn 
upwards  and  inwards,  or  towards  the  root  of  the  nose  ;  it  is  displaced  in  this 
direction  sometimes,  but  not  constantly.  Its  form  and  situation  depend  on  the 
effusions  of  lymph. 

The  pain  is  chiefly  nocturnal;  the  patient  may  have  hardly  any  uneasiness 
during  the  day,  even  although  the  attack  be  acute,  and  the  external  redness 
considerable;  but,  as  evening  comes  on,  or  soon  after  bedtime,  the  pain,  which 
is  usually  seated  in  the  brow,  begins,  and  arrives  at  such  a  pitch  as  to  prevent 
rest,  going  off  again  completely  towards  morning.  Where  pain  exists  con¬ 
stantly,  there  is  a  marked  exacerbation  at  night. 

I  have  not  seen  the  appearances  described  by  Beer  in  the  following  sentence  : 
“Lardaceous  (speckige)  ulcers  frequently  appear  at  the  same  time  both  on  the 
cornea  and  on  the  white  of  the  eye;  while  gummata,  or  i^r^stophi,  which 

"  p^ornit,  p 


quickly  pass  into  the  state  of  ulceration,  form  on  the  edge  of 


particu¬ 


larly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  frontal  sinus  and  at  thpJ6&t  of  the  nose.* 
Lehre,  vol.  i.  §  580. 

Diagnosis. — The  tubercular  depositions  of  lympk©b  reddish  brown  dis¬ 
coloration  of  the  iris  on  its  inner  circle,  the  nogtjrfmf  exacerbations  of  pain, 
which  is  felt  either  in  a  much  slighter  degree  oriroNat  all  during  the  day,  the 
angular  disfiguration  of  the  pupil,  and  its  oc&smTfal  displacement  towards  the 
root  of  the  nose,  together  with  the  previous  ^jWence  of  syphilis,  and,  in  most 
instances,  the  concomitant  existence  of  otk^r syphilitic  symptoms,  clearly  desig¬ 
nate  this  kind  of  iritis  and  distinguish  m&nn  other  forms  of  the  affection.  The 
local  symptoms  alone  are  not  suffiqietfftyii)  all  cases,  to  establish  the  distinction ; 
for  we  sometimes  see  merely  a  g&s^Jjn  discoloration  of  the  part,  such  as  might 
occur  in  idiopathic  or  arthritis  iijjs.  In  one  patient  the  complaint  exhibited 
all  the  characters  of  the  latt^^ffection,  including  the  white  ring  between  the 
red  zone  and  the  margin*  c^ihe  cornea ;  and  the  state  of  the  iris  was  similar  in 
another.  Under  such>*Ntfmful  appearances,  the  age  of  the  patient,  with  the 
previous  and  concomita^' circumstances,  will  not  fail  to  elucidate  the  nature  of 
the  affection.  1^  idiopathic  iritis  there  is  no  distinct  deposition,  or  it  occurs 
as  a  yellow  absc^^vith  the  addition  of  hypopyon  if  the  abscess  breaks.  Such 
yellow  absces^  are  seldom  seen  in  syphilitic  iritis.  Lymph  is  effused  from 


pQo\.  i.  p, 


'.  558.  The  appearances  are  well  represented  in  tab.  2,  fig.  4. 
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the  margin  of  the  pupil  in  the  arthritic  species,  but  not  deposited  in  a  distinct 
form,  and  the  adhesions  are  generally  white.  Both  in  the  idiopathic  and  arth¬ 
ritic  iritis  the  pupil  generally  retains  its  circular  figure  and  central  position  in 
the  iris. 

Although  the  effusion  of  reddish,  brownish,  or  brownish-yellow  lymph  on  the 
iris,  in  the  adult,  clearly  shows  the  case  to  be  venereal,  I  have  seen  analogous 
appearances  in  several  instances,  both  of  young  children  and  infants,  in  whom 
no  suspicion  of  syphilis  could  be  entertained. 

The  treatment  falls  under  the  general  rules  already  laid  down. 


SECTION  IV.— ARTHRITIC  IRITIS. 


Inflammation  of  the  iris  is  a  common  affection  in  the  rheumatic  and  the  gouty. 
The  circumstances  characterizing  it  are,  in  addition  to  some  local  peculiarities, 
the  temperament  of  the  individual,  and  the  previous  occurrence,  or  present  ex¬ 
istence,  of  rheumatism  or  gout*. 

In  describing  gonorrhoeal  inflammation  of  the  external  proper  tunics  of  the 
eye,  and  rheumatic  ophthalmia,  I  have  mentioned  that  the  inflammation  occa¬ 
sionally  extends  to  the  iris.  Rheumatic  iritis  thus  produced  is  not  a  serious 
affection. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  simple  rheumatic  iritis. 

Case. — A  man,  forty-one  years  of  age,  who  has  been  subject  to  occasional 
pains  of  the  limbs  from  exposure  to  cold  in  his  occupation,  that  of  a  waterman 
and  fireman,  but  otherwise  healthy,  became  my  patient  on  the  14th  of  July, 
1881,  for  an  inflammation  of  the  right  eye,  which  had  existed  three  days.  The 
symptoms  were  external  redness,  chiefly  in  the  sclerotica,  and  in  the  form  of  a 
zone  round  the  cornea;  dulness  of  the  iris;  pupil  rather  contracted  and  irregular; 
dimness  of  vision ;  intolerance  of  light,  and  pain  shooting  across  the  head.  Cup¬ 
ping,  leeching,  blister,  Plummer’s  pill  and  colchicum  were  tried  in  succession 
without  much  benefit.  On  the  3d  of  August,  the  sulphate  of  quinia  was 
given,  two  grains  three  times  a  day,  and  the  tartar-emetic  ointment  was  rubbed 
on  the  back  of  the  neck.  The  symptoms  rapidly  subsided,  and  he  was  dis¬ 
charged  on  the  7th.  No  effect  of  the  complaint  remain^dQ§^cept  a  slender  ad¬ 
hesion  or  two  of  the  pupil.  ITe  was  readmitted  on  5th  with  a  similar 
attack  in  the  left  eye.  The  quinia  and  the  tartaj/pjRic  ointment  were  now 
immediately  resorted  to,  but  without  advantage.  vinum  colchici  was  then 

administered  in  the  dose  of  half  a  drachm  everXgsr  hours  with  some  advantage. 
Cupping,  leeching,  and  blister  were  employe^Qfle  then  took  a  drachm  of  the 
vinum  colchici  every  six  hours,  under  whio^Jb^ symptoms  quickly  yielded,  and 
he  was  quite  well  on  the  7th  of  Septem^r. 

In  persons  of  gouty  habit  inflammd^n  often  attacks  the  iris,  and  is  usually 
of  an  acute  character.  Uneasy  sen^ions  are  experienced  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  eye  ;  pains  occur  about  tl^^Vaorehead,  brow,  and  orbit,  extending  to  the 
side  of  the  head.  Redness^  sclerotica  comes  on  with  pain  of  the  eye,  in¬ 
tolerance  of  light  and  lach^hation.  It  has  been  observed  by  the  Germans, 
that  in  consequence  of  /fftcWSpeated  motions  of  the  lids,  which  become  red  and 
a  little  swelled,  a  small  quantity  of  white  froth  or  foam  collects  on  their  edges, 
particularly  towards^fe  angles.  With  increase  of  the  local  symptoms,  the  iris 
is  now  obviously  w>  Ived ;  it  becomes  dull  and  discoloured,  the  pupil  is  con- 
Sksves  its  central  situation,  and  it  is  fixed  at  one  or  more  points 


to  the  capsri  I^The  Complaint  is  attended  with  headache  and  feverish  disturb¬ 
ance  of  tlm  s^tem. 


Thej^fc  zone  round  the  cornea  does  not  advance  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
latter  a  narrow  white  ring  is  left  between  them.  This  white  border  is 
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often  partial,  being  observed  more  especially  towards  the  angles  of  the  ey* 

It  has  been  remarked  by  the  Germans,  that 
the  colour  of  the  zone  in  arthritic  iritis  is  more 
dull  than  in  the  other  forms  of  the  affection, 
that  it  is  sometimes  even  livid,  and  that  the 
vessels  occasionally  exhibit  a  kind  of  varicous 
enlargement.  After  a  violent  attack  of  this 
kind,  with  great  diminution  of  sight,  the 
symptoms  subside,  the  eye  recovers,  and  vision 
is  completely  restored,  the  iris  being  con¬ 
nected  to  the  capsule  by  adhesions  of  white 
colour.  The  inflammation  returns  again  and 
again,  and  we  are  surprised  to  see  the  eyes 
recovering  so  completely  as  they  do  after 
these  repeated  attacks.  A  gentleman  whom 
I  saw  labouring  under  severe  arthritic  iritis,  told  me  that  his  eye  had  been 
inflamed  fourteen  times,  yet  vision  was  unimpaired,  though  there  were  in  each 
eye  adhesions  connecting  nearly  the  whole  pupillary  border  to  the  capsule.  In 
each  attack  fresh  effusion  takes  place ;  the  pupil  is  more  and  more  contracted, 
and  at  last  filled  entirely  with  an  opaque  adventitious  membrane.  Even  now, 
although  sight  is  destroyed,  the  texture  of  the  iris  is  in  many  cases  but  little 
altered.  Sometimes  one  violent  attack  closes  the  pupil,  or  greatly  contracts  and 
fills  it  with  a  densely  opaque  plug.  Sometimes  gouty  inflammation,  when  se¬ 
vere  and  long  continued,  causes  complete  disorganization,  with  puckering  and 
tubercular  projection  of  the  iris  and  extinction  of  sight. 

When  this  violent  local  inflammation  occurs,  as  it  frequently  does,  in  persons 
of  plethoric  habit  and  robust  constitution,  abstraction  of  blood  by  venesection 
and  cupping,  and  other  suitable  antiphlogistic  measures  are  urgently  necessary. 
In  older  persons,  whose  powers  are  reduced  by  frequent  gouty  attacks,  if  there 
is  active  local  mischief,  with  heat  of  head,  white  tongue  and  thirst,  and  full  pulse, 
the  indication  for  depletion  is  still  obvious.  The  antiarthritic  remedies,  as  they 
are  called,  which  are  either  stimulant  or  narcotic,  can  only  add  to  the  mischief. 
This  remark,  however,  does  not  apply  to  colchicum,  which  nm^b4  employed 
alone,  or  in  combination  with  purgatives. 

[We  have  used  with  great  advantage  in  this  form  of  iijfcSCtolchicum  com¬ 
bined  with  purgatives,  in  the  form  of  Scudamore’s  draughCNind  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  oil  of  turpentine.  Our  formula  is  the  followitfO  R.  Magnes.  sulph. 
5iv— Jvjs ;  magnes.  carb.  3iji  vin.  rad.  colchici  °1-  terebinth.  3j~3ij ; 

syrup  cort.  aurant.  (or  some  other  agreeable  symmjNgj ;  aq.  carbonat.  3vij. 
Dose,  one  to  two  ounces,  two,  three,  or  four  tiifcs  aday.] 

I  believe  that  arthritic  iritis  neither  requir^pbr  admits  that  free  use  of  mer¬ 
cury,  which  is  so  advantageous  in  other  fgpms  of  the  complaint.  I  have  seen 
cases  in  which  mercury,  carried  to  salirt^Jfton,  has  been  injurious  rather  than 
beneficial.  Calomel  is  useful  as  a  ^|g|??3ve,  particularly  in  combination  with 
antimony  •  and,  after  the  bowels  hjm^4>een  evacuated,  mercury  may  be  given  in 
the  alterative  form,  such  as  PkifuJier’s  pill,  once  or  twice  a  day,  with  mild 
aperients.  Sometimes  we  arexdJriged  to  use  the  remedy  more  freely,  and  we 
do  it  with  advantage.  ♦  C ^ 

[In  this  form  of  iritis/rJVnave  observed  the  best  effects  from  mercury  when 
A  is  given  in  combinati^mth  some  of  the  other  remedies  recognized  as  exerting 
a  controlling  influeiN^ver  rheumatism.  Thus,  we  usually  administer  calomel 
lu  combination  wlHi^nitre,  and  sometimes  also  with  tartarized  antimony,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fejbiula  at  p.  428.  Or  blue  pill  may  be  given  in  conjunction  with 
hover’s  ptmol^iflher  in  divided  doses  during  the  day,  or  in  a  full  dose  at  night, 
as  thougkQ^ost  advisable. 
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After  mercury  has  been  given  to  a  sufficient  extent,  or  when  it  does  not  seem 
to  agree  with  the  patient,  hydriodate  of  potassa,  in  doses  of  five  grains,  three 
times  a  day,  is  a  very  efficacious  remedy.] 

Absence  from  all  stimuli  in  diet,  and  attention  to  the  state  of  the  bowels,  are 
points  of  obvious  necessity.  Counter-irritation  by  blister,  or  preferably  by  the 
tartar-emetic  ointment,  may  be  employed  with  advantage  after  depletion.  Tepid 
fomentations  are  the  best  local  means.  The  G-ermans  recommended  dry  warmth, 
and  opiate  frictions  to  the  forehead,  using  for  the  latter  purpose  opium  moist¬ 
ened  with  saliva  or  mucilage. 

Since  repeated  attacks  of  arthritic  iritis  must  either  seriously  injure  or  destroy 
sight,  it  is  of  importance  to  adopt  preventive  measures ;  to  enforce  such  regu¬ 
lations  of  diet  and  mode  of  living  as  will  remove  that  plethoric  state  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  which  exposes  it  to  the  attacks  of  gout. 

I  subjoin  two  cases  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  affection. 

Case. — In  the  summer  of  1829  I  saw  a  gentleman,  forty  years  of  age,  of 
sanguine  temperament  and  stout  frame.  He  led  a  dissipated  life  at  Oxford, 
where  he  drank  port  wine  very  freely.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  had  a  se¬ 
vere  attack  of  gout,  that  is,  painful  affection  of  the  feet,  knees,  and  other  parts, 
which  lasted  several  months.  This  induced  him  to  leave  off  port,  but,  having  an 
excellent  appetite,  he  has  been  accustomed  to  eat  largely,  and  to  drink  beer  and 
other  liquors.  Since  his  arthritic  affection,  he  has  had  ten  attacks  of  inflamma¬ 
tion  in  the  right  eye,  and  the  left  suffered  on  two  occasions.  At  one  time  he 
had  no  inflammation  of  the  eyes  for  three  years ;  and  in  that  time  he  had  swell¬ 
ing,  with  some  pain  of  the  right  hand.  With  this  exception,  he  has  not  suffered 
in  the  joints  or  limbs  since  his  first  illness.  The  iris  of  the  right  eye  is  of  a 
dull  leaden  colour,  irregularly  tuberculated  on  its  surface,  and  in  contact  with 
the  cornea,  except  at  its  central  portion,  where  the  pupillary  margin,  being  ad¬ 
herent  to  the  capsule,  seems  depressed.  The  globe  is  hard  to  the  feel,  and 
vision  is  extinct.  About  one-half  of  the  circumference  of  the  left  pupil  is 
connected  to  the  capsule,  by  white  adhesion.  Vision  is  perfect.  From  this 
gentleman's  description,  the  various  attacks  of  the  eye  seem  to  have  been 
highly  inflammatory.  For  some  time  after  the  last  inflammation  of  the  right 
eye,  he  felt  a  flow  of  blood  to  the  head,  and  uneasiness  t\e  eye  after  every 
meal.  Qj 

Case. — A  gentleman,  fifty- two  years  of  age,  of  «^*e  habit,  has  nearly  lost 
the  sight  of  both  eyes  by  arthritic  iritis.  He  hasvteen  subject  to  rheumatism 
all  his  life.  His  father  was  gouty,  had  chalk^^pms,  and  died  of  gout  in  the 
stomach.  A  brother  lost  his  sight  from  rop^k^I  attacks  of  iritis;  and  a  sister 
is  rheumatic.  The  eyes  of  this  gentlemaB^jJLve  been  inflamed  about  a  dozen 
times,  each  return  having  been  preceded^fed  accompanied  by  rheumatic  ailments. 
He  had  repeated  inflammation  of  bo© eyes,  from  September,  1827,  to  Sep¬ 
tember,  1828,  with  rheumatism  all0per  the  body.  The  iris  of  the  left  eye  is 
bulged,  tuberculated,  and  thorou^jtfy  discoloured ;  the  vessels  are  varicose,  and 
sight  is  destroyed.  In  the  me  iris  is  convex,  and  nearly  in  contact  with 

the  cornea,  the  pupil  is  fixedS^  a  white  adhesion,  and  enough  sight  remains  to 
enable  him  to  find  his  i^Mbout.  This  gentleman  had  an  attack  in  the  right 
eye  recently ;  the  local  a&dr general  symptoms  were  inflammatory ;  three  cuppings 
on  the  temple,  to  e^iteen,  sixteen,  and  fourteen  ounces,  were  necessary. 

Scrofulous*  Ufois. — The  inflammation  which  begins  externally,  under  the  usual 
character  ^flN^wmous  ophthalmia,  or  corneitis,  sometimes  extends  to  the  ins, 
and  even  trifle  more  deeply-seated  parts  of  the  globe.  It  is  preceded  and  ac- 
commnjeA  by  such  change  in  the  state  of  the  cornea,  as  prevents  us  from  ob- 
seiwm©v]rat  is  going  on  in  the  anterior  chamber,  so  that  we  sometimes  do  not 
kn^wthat  iritis  has  existed,  until  we  see  its  effects  on  the  subsidence  of  the 
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inflammation.  I  believe  that  scrofulous  iritis  will  seldom  be  seen  as  a  primary 
and  separate  affection.  The  presence  of  this  complication,  should  its  existence 
be  recognized,  does  not  require  any  departure  from  the  principles  of  treatment 
applicable  to  strumous  ophthalmia  generally. 


[Dr.  Jacob,  in  his  valuable  Treatise  on  the  Inflammations  of  the  Eyeball ,  has 
furnished  a  very  interesting  account  of  scrofulous  iritis  and  its  treatment.  “  The 
iris  in  this,”  he  observes,  “  as  in  all  other  forms  of  inflammation  of  the  eyeball, 
is  particularly  affected,  and  the  changes  in  colour,  as  well  as  the  contraction 
and  adhesions  of  the  pupil,  are  as  conspicuous  as  in  the  species  already  fully 
described.  It  is,  however,  I  believe,  in  scrofulous  inflammation  alone  that,  de¬ 
posits  resembling  those  which  take  place  in  syphilitic  iritis,  commonly  assumed 
to  be  coagulable  lymph,  take  place  ;  but  in  scrofulous  inflammation  the  deposi¬ 
tion,  when  it  occurs,  is  not  of  the  same  nature  as  in  the  syphilitic  disease.  It 
is,  in  fact,  of  the  nature  of  true  tubercular  matter,  and,  instead  of  being  absorbed, 
as  the  matter  is  in  syphilitic  iritis,  it  increases  in  bulk,  and  either  bursts  as  an 
abscess  externally,  or  sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  into  the  aqueous  humour. 

“This  I  consider  to  be  the  most  characteristic  and  unequivocal  proof  of  the 
scrofulous  nature  of  the  disease,  and  so  much  so,  that  I  consider  all  the  other 
changes  in  structure  above  enumerated  to  be  but  corroborative  evidence  of  its 
specific  nature,  taken  in  connection  with  constitutional  symptoms.  The  tuber¬ 
cular  deposition  here  alluded  to  generally  takes  place  towards  the  circumference 
of  the  iris  near  its  junction  with  the  ciliary  ligament,  and  consequently  under 
the  margin  of  the  cornea.  It  is  at  first  a  small  yellow  irregular  mass  with  red 
vessels  passing  over  it,  as  in  the  deposits  in  syphilitic  iritis,  but  it  gradually 
enlarges  and  extends  under  the  margin  of  the  cornea  beneath  the  sclerotic, 
which  gives  way  before  it,  and  allows  a  prominent  yellow7  mass  to  project  beneath 
the  conjunctiva.  This  continues  to  enlarge,  and  assumes  the  appearance  of  an 
abscess;  and  in  some  cases  becomes  so  prominent  and  irregular  in  form,  is  so 
enveloped  in  large  and  tortuous  vessels,  and  presents  so  peculiar  an  appearance 
from  the  dark  choroid  coat,  appearing  through  the  thinned  sclerotic  around  it, 
that  it  has  sometimes  been  supposed  to  be  of  malignant  charant^Jw)  much  does 
it  resemble  fungus  haematodes.  Attention  to  the  history  oL&?Obase,  independ¬ 
ent  of  obvious  difference  in  appearance  and  structure  wi&S&Awever,  generally 
prevent  any  such  mistake  from  being  made.  This  state  oflCfteease  has  not  escaped 
the  observation  either  of  Dr.  Mackenzie  or  Mr.  LavjhCe/ce,  although  they  both 
direct  attention  to  it  more  with  a  view  to  prevenTy?  being  confounded  with 
fungus  hsematodes,  than  to  treat  of  it  as  a  confeqySce  of  scrofulous  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  eyeball.  Dr.  Mackenzie,  in  altodmg  to  ‘  Non-malignant  Tumours 
of  the  Eyeball/  observes  that  he  thinks  itp&tremely  probable  that  scrofulous 
tubercles,  exactly  similar  to  those  frequeftjdymiet  with  imbedded  in  the  cerebrum 
of  children  dying  hydrocephalic,  form^k&n  or  within  the  eye  ;  for  instance,  in 
the  substance  of  the  sclerotica,  iri&«pfiAhoroid ;  and  that  such  tumours  lying 
deep  in  the  eyeball  will,  with  difficulty,  be  distinguished  from  fungus 

h&matodes  /  and  again,  thaj/  fftvhad  seen  several  cases  of  albuminous  or  scro¬ 
fulous  tumours  originating  m-omi the  sclerotica,  sometimes  single,  sometimes  in 
clusters,  soft  in  some  cases,  aTTa  firm  in  others,  but  with  little  or  no  vascularity ; 
the  subjects  of  such  aff^fwms  being  always  cachectic  children,  and  the  affected 
eyes  having  generallvb^ffered  from  internal  scrofulous  ophthalmia  before  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  ^faB^rs.’  Several  of  the  patients,  he  states,  died  of  chronic  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  Is&g^T  He  also  gives  the  following  examples :  ‘  A  young  lady 
about  twelveHia#  a  scrofulous  tubercle  attached  to  the  upper  part  of  the  scle¬ 
rotica  ;  had  suffered  much  from  scrofulous  internal  inflammation  ;  the 

tuber<de  ot  a  yellow  colour  ;  it  slowly  enlarged  to  the  size  of  an  almond, 
ned  in  a  state  of  suppuration,  but  did  not  actually  suppurate.  The 
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general  health  was  much  impaired,  and  the  patient  died  soon  after/  In  another 
girl,  a  cluster  of  scrofulous  tubercles  presented  on  the  lower  half  of  the  scle¬ 
rotica  close  to  the  cornea.  The  vision  of  the  eye  being  dim,  the  cornea  hazy, 
and  the  pupil  dragged  towards  the  side  of  the  eye  on  which  the  tumours  were 
situated.  In  another,  a  girl,  aged  nineteen,  ‘  the  eye  had  been  considerably 
inflamed  fof  about  five  weeks,  with  considerable  pain  in  it,  as  well  as  in  the 
circuinorbital  region.  The  conjunctiva  and  sclerotica  were  injected  with  blood, 
the  cornea  slightly  nebulous,  the  iris  somewhat  changed  in  colour,  vision  very 
imperfect,  and  the  motions  of  the  pupil  sluggish.  At  the  bottom  of  the  anterior 
chamber  there  was  a  yellowish  mass,  having  much  the  appearance  of  pus,  with 
reddish  streaks,  as  if  from  bloodvessels  passing  over  its  surface.  This  yellowish 
substance  gradually  increased  in  size,  and  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  scro¬ 
fulous  tubercle.  It  caused  an  elongation  of  the  cornea  downward,  so  that  the 
cornea  had  an  oval  shape.  The  tumour  diminished  considerably,  and  the  in¬ 
flammatory  symptoms  subsided,  under  the  internal  use  of  mercury,  quinia,  and 
belladonna.  The  patient  was  now  seized  with  insomnia,  spectral  illusions, 
delirium,  and  loss  of  motion  of  the  right  arm,  and  died,  but  the  body  was  not 
examined/  Mr.  Lawrence,  under  the  head  of  ‘Diseases  in  which  fungoid  or 
other  growths,  not  of  malignant  character,  take  place  from  the  anterior  part  of 
the  Eye/  relates  the  following  case  :  ‘  A  child,  six  years  old,  came  to  the 
London  Ophthalmic  Infirmary,  with  serious  external  inflammation  of  the  eye, 
attended  with  so  much  swelling  of  the  palpebrse  that  the  exact  state  of  the  globe 
could  not  be  ascertained.  Subsequently,  on  obtaining  a  view  of  the  eye,  vivid 
external  redness,  with  a  dull  state  of  the  cornea,  was  observed,  and  the  iris  was 
found  pushed  forward,  and  the  pupil  partially  opaque.  A  tumour  gradually 
arose  behind  the  edge  of  the  cornea ;  it  was  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and  acquired 
the  size  of  a  horse-bean.  Subsequently,  two  or  three  other  projections  took 
place,  of  smaller  size,  arranged  with  the  first  in  a  regular  series,  at  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  margin  of  the  cornea.  The  inflammation  continued  severe, 
although  leeches  and  aperients  had  been  frequently  used.  When  several  weeks 
had  elapsed,  the  inflammation  abated,  the  pain  became  less,  and  the  protuber¬ 
ances  round  the  cornea  diminished  in  size.  At  last,  the  latt^Vompletely  shrunk, 
the  eye  became  atrophic,  and  the  child  recovered  withcto^aiyy  other  ill  conse¬ 
quences/  . Jd  . 

This  was,  I  think,  a  case  of  true  scrofulous  inflammation  of  the  eye,  and  the 
tumour  ‘which  arose  behind  the  edge  of  the  .crfiyka,  of  a  yellowish  colour / 
and  which  ‘  acquired  the  size  of  a  horse-boa&ywas,  I  believe,  composed  of 
tubercular  matter.  In  Mr.  Tyrrell’ s  worJrt&S^seases  of  the  Eye  (p.  310,  vol. 
i.),  the  following  case  is  recorded  as  an#ilm&n*ation  of  his  observations  on  ‘In¬ 
flammation  of  the  Aqueous  Membraa|\with  Deposition  of  Fibriue/  It  is 
evidently  another  example  of  the  samWspecies  of  disease.  The  patient  was  a 
‘  female  of  stout  make,  though  fegQp  power,  having  light  complexion  and  blue 
irides,  and  been  treated  for  rheCwtism  by  depletion,  low  diet,  mercury,  and 
colchicum.  There  existed  patch  of  a  dull  purple  colour  at  the  nasal 

side  of  the  cornea,  and  thfflyrbsulted  from  numerous  vessels  of  the  sclerotic, 
which  were  filled  with  blood  ;  and  over  these  a  few  of  the  conjunctival 

vessels,  also  distended  wtfn  coloured  blood,  could  be  distinguished/  This  was 
the  circumscribed  hqMJksulated  sclerotic  vascularity  which  I  have  alluded  to  as 
taking  place  monOjicquently  in  scrofulous  inflammation.  ‘  The  globe  was  ten¬ 
der  to  the  tqrid(^  She  had  a  dull  aching  pain  in  it,  and  also  on  the  cheek  and 
forehead,  a^MSJtese  pains  became  much  aggravated  at  night/  This  was  treated 
by  tonics^nu!  nutritious  diet,  but  the  patient  having  caught  cold,  ‘  the  anterior 
cham^^secame  slightly  cloudy,  from  a  low  morbid  action  attacking  the  entire 
aqueoiWnnembrane  ;  and  besides  the  slight  general  thickening  of  this  tunic,  its 
became  spotted  by  small  tubercles  of  fibrine.  The  majority  of  these 
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tubercles  formed  in  connection  with  the  corneal  part  of  th§  membrane ;  and  a 
few  appeared  on  the  iritic  portion ;  one  tubercle  in  particular  on  this  part  of  the 
aqueous  capsule  acquired  a  size  equal  to  a  partridge  shot/  After  three  months’ 
treatment  by  tonics,  generous  diet,  and  mercury  in  small  quantity,  the  disease 
was  removed. 

“  Dr.  Farre,  in  a  communication  made  to  Mr.  Travers,  and  published  in  the 
latter  gentleman’s  essay  on  Iritis,  contained  in  the  first  part  of  the  essay  pub¬ 
lished  by  him  and  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  gives  the  following  description  of  a  case 
of  this  kind  :  The  patient  was  a  delicate  female,  aged  about  25,  and  had  been 
severely  salivated  for  cutaneous  eruptions,  nodes  of  the  tibia,  and  ulcers  of  the 
tonsils,  but  as  the  mercurial  action  declined,  the  eye  became  inflamed,  and 
‘  lymph  was  deposited  on  the  iris  and  became  organized.’  For  this  she  again 
took  mercury,  and  the  iritis  was  subdued,  but  after  the  mercurial  action  sub¬ 
sided,  ‘  the  inflammation  of  the  internal  tunics  of  the  eye  returned  with  an  ex¬ 
tent  and  duration  of  suffering  rarely  exceeded.  The  disorganization  was  pro¬ 
gressive,  the  anterior  and  posterior  chambers  were  filled  with  lymph,  and  all 
sensibility  of  the  retina  was  lost.  In  one  week  from  the  recommencement  of 
the  inflammation  the  disorganization  of  the  eye  was  completed.  From  the  gene¬ 
ral  appearance  of  the  sclerotic  coat,  and  a  distinct  pointing  at  one  part  of  it, 
joined  to  the  excess  of  coagulable  lymph  in  the  anterior  chamber,  it  seemed  to 
me  that,  contrary  to  my  former  experience,  the  iritis  had  terminated  in  suppu¬ 
ration.’  An  opening  was  made  into  the  posterior  chamber  of  the  aqueous 
humour,  but  no  discharge  of  pus  followed,  and  the  eye  was  ultimately  destroyed. 
This  was,  I  think,  one  of  these  cases  of  scrofulous  deposition  in  the  iris  extend¬ 
ing  beneath  the  sclerotic,  the  effused  material  being  more  of  the  nature  of  tuber¬ 
cular  matter  than  coagulable  lymph,  and  obviously  not  presenting  any  of  the 
characters  of  pus.  Mr.  Travers  himself,  in  the  same  wTork,  relates  the  case  of 
another  young  woman,  aged  24,  who  had  been  treated  with  mercury  for  pains 
affecting  the  head  and  calves  of  the  legs,  and  who  had  subsequently  sore  throat 
and  1  a  rising  upon  the  tibia.’  Her  eye  was  attacked  by  inflammation  a  short 
time  afterwards.  ‘  The  pupil  was  contracted,  irregular,  and  a  very  large  mass 
of  brown  lymph  covered  the  semi-diameter  of  the  iris  next  the  tjAaple,  project¬ 
ing  so  as  to  occupy  more  than  one-third  of  the  aqueous  cha^Crj  the  cornea 
and  humours  being  hazy.  The  sclerotic  conjunctiva  had  ten  colour,  and 
the  eyeball  appeared  to  have  lost  its  spheroidal  shape,  as  foQvinterstitial  absorp¬ 
tion  of  the  vitreous  humour.’  After  local  bleeding  /bjMeeches  and  cupping, 
and  a  course  of  corrosive  sublimate  with  hyoscyamusS^ned  on  to  ptyalism,  the 
eye  was  1  surprisingly  restored.’  Although  tha'-s&Jling  on  the  tibia  suppu¬ 
rated,  doubts  were  entertained  as  to  the  synhiiiki/  nature  of  the  disease.  In 
Mr.  Saunders’s  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Aql  a  faithful  representation  is  given 
of  this  projection  of  the  sclerotic  from  depo^Dbeneath  it  in  severe  inflammation 
of  the  eyeball,  bearing  a  close  resemblan<^o  a  pointing  abscess.  Mr.  IIewson, 
in  his  observations  on  venereal  ophtl^utaaia,  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
form  of  disease  to  which  I  lnqrtkC^ir  directing  attention :  4 1  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  a  few  casoeii^some  years’  standing,  in  which,  from  igno¬ 
rance  of  their  nature,  no  proper Selatment  had  at  any  period  of  the  disease  been 
employed ;  in  these,  there  w^s^no  appearance  of  inflammation,  nor  was  any  un¬ 
easiness  experienced;  th^Cpieous  humour  had  regained  its  natural  transparency; 
and  there  was  only  toHJ^seen  the  contracted  and  adherent  pupil,  the  opaque 
capsule,  and  two  o^ffljee  enlarged  varicose  vessels,  like  veins,  running  through 
the  substance  o^&^Nsclerotic.  About  this  latter  period,  or  after  the  disease  has 
for  sometime  nsralfiished  itself  in  the  eye,  and  where  an  irregular  and  inefficient 
treatment  hjjsjbeen  pursued,  an  abscess  sometimes  forms  in  the  deeper-seated 
parts,  ^kicQgemerally  terminates  in  the  destruction  of  the  organ.  The  first 
symptc^v which  indicate  a  tendency  to  this  (as  happened  in  a  few  cases  that 
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fell  under  my  observation),  are  some  degree  of  oedema  and  swelling  on  the  fore¬ 
part,  and  on  one  side  of  the  eyeball,  immediately  behind  the  ciliary  attachment 
of  the  iris.  At  this  place,  a  distinct  tumour  soon  forms,  which  in  a  few  days 
becomes  pointed,  and  white  and  soft  at  the  apex ;  when  opened,  the  matter  it 
contains  oozes  but  slowly  from  the  orifice,  and  will  be  found  darker  in  colour 
and  more  thick  and  tenacious  in  consistence  than  common  pus.  While  the  ab¬ 
scess  is  thus  making  its  way  externally,  we  shall  at  the  same  time  observe  it 
pointing  towards  the  anterior  chamber.  A  contiguous  portion  of  the  iris  is  pro¬ 
truded  forwards,  so  as  to  come  nearly  in  contact  with  the  cornea;  this  soon  gives 
way;  and  the  same  kind  of  tenacious  matter  which  appears  at  the  external  open¬ 
ing  is  seen  deposited  in  flakes  into  the  anterior  chamber,  but  does  not  subside  in, 
or  mix  with ,  the  aqueous  humour ,  as  happens  in  common  hypopion.  Both  iris 
and  cornea  are  quickly  destroyed  by  sloughing  and  ulceration,  the  aqueous 
humour,  lens,  and  a  part  of  the  vitreous  humour  are  evacuated,  the  sclerotic 
contracts  about  the  vacant  space,  and  finally  the  anterior  chamber  is  obliterated/ 

u  It  may  be  argued  that  the  form  of  disease  which  has  been  alluded  to  by  the 
authors  above  quoted  is  truly  syphilitic,  and  that  there  are  not  sufficient  grounds 
for  assuming  that  it  is  of  scrofulous  nature ;  but  when  it  is  recollected  that  it  is 
an  unusual  consequence  of  syphilitic  iritis,  and  that  it  takes  place  in  scrofulous 
subjects  in  whom  no  syphilitic  disease  ever  existed,  the  objection  becomes  less 
applicable.  It  is  also  to  be  recollected  that  an  inflammation  which  commences 
as  syphilitic  may  become  scrofulous  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  that 
disease  in  the  system,  or  it  may  from  the  beginning  be  modified  by  the  scrofu¬ 
lous  diathesis,  and  thus  influenced  in  its  progress  by  the  presence  of  two  con¬ 
stitutional  diseases.  It  even  sometimes  happens  that  the  practitioner  has  to 
encounter  the  influence  of  syphilis,  scrofula,  and  rheumatism,  in  the  treatment 
of  inflammation  of  the  eyeball,  and  finds  it  to  be  one  very  difficult  to  resist  or 
correct. 

“  In  my  own  practice,  I  have  so  often  met  with  cases  similar  to  those  here 
quoted  in  persons  of  scrofulous  constitution,  and  even  suffering  from  glandular 
disease  of  that  character,  that  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  malady.  In  one,  an  unmarried  lady  of  about  twmaA  years  of  age,  the 
whole  eyeball  became  filled  with  a  firm  yellowish  massKgjtesenting  all  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  scrofulous  tubercle,  and  suppurating  at^fc^ral  points ;  so  that  I 
could  pass  a  probe  in  different  directions,  nearly  Ijron'  one  side  to  the  other. 
The  contents  gradually  crumbled  down,  arid  e^c^5j&  with  purulent  discharge, 
leaving  ultimately  a  shrunk  and  retracted  sctei&wc  in  the  bottom  of  the  orbit, 
and  so  little  of  any  other  morbid  condition/Cfoft^he  was  able  to  wear  an  artificial 
eye  without  any  uneasiness.  I  have  nqw  Wfore  me  a  drawing  of  an  eye  of  an 
unhealthy  girl  of  eight  or  ten  years  ofJ&e,  in  which  a  yellow  tubercle,  the  size 
of  a  small  pea,  formed  in  the  iris  durin^inflammation,  and  burst  near  the  mar¬ 
gin  of  the  pupil,  allowing  the  conj^jts  to  project  into  the  aqueous  humour,  in 
which,  however,  it  was  not  difp^liJh  but  remained  in  a  solid  state  until  it  was 
ultimately  absorbed.  Of  t^Mfiuence  of  scrofulous  constitution  in  causing  or 
modifying  inflammatory  cofMKWs  of  the  choroid  or  retina,  I  do  not  treat  here, 
because  I  propose  here/fter**to  allude  to  the  subject  when  considering  the  insu¬ 
lated  inflammation  of  These  structures,  known  as  corneitis,  choroiditis,  and 
retinitis.  NeitherNMj  allude  to  the  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  or  rather 
its,  consequences  ,<g>3  imonly  called  scrofulous  ophthalmia,  until  I  come  to  con¬ 
sider  conjun^Mah inflammation  generally.” 

With  rq^^vto  the  treatment  he  observes:  “  While  treating  of  the  other  forms 
of  inflammaHon  of  the  eyeball,  I  entered  at  such  length  into  inquiries  respecting 
the  mUjfcsjf  the  various  remedies  proposed  for  its  relief,  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  *ec(Wider  them  here  in  detail.  Antimonials,  mercury,  iodine,  turpentine,  iron, 
cn^ona,  sarsaparilla,  guaiacum,  and  even  colchicum,  may,  I  conclude,  be  made 
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as  available,  with  the  necessary  limitations  which  circumstances  demand,  in 
scrofulous  as  in  the  idiopathic,  syphilitic,  or  rheumatic  species.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  to  suggest  some  modifications  of  these  agents  to  adapt  them  to  the 
treatment  of  this  form  of  disease.  In  a  well-marked  acute  attack  of  iritis  or 
inflammation  of  the  eyeball  occurring  in  a  scrofulous  subject,  mercury  must  be 
given  as  under  similar  circumstances  in  other  varieties,  but  the  ^practitioner 
should  not  forget  that  he  has  to  deal  with  a  constitution  which  will  not  ultimately 
hear  with  impunity  the  effects  of  this  remedy  as  well  as  the  ordinary  or  healthy 
one ;  and  also,  that  in  such  a  state  of  constitution  the  beneficial  effects  of  a  full 
and  free  course  of  mercury  are  not  so  apparent  or  decisive  as  in  a  sounder  state 
of  the  system.  The  medicine  should  be  more  slowly  and  cautiously  introduced, 
unaccompanied  by  that  debilitating  treatment  so  often  adopted  in  other  cases, 
and  it  may  even  be  given  in  combination  with  tonics  and  during  the  use  of  nu¬ 
tritious  food.  The  preparation  to  be  used  requires  consideration.  The  blue 
pill,  with  or  without  opium,  as  the  state  of  the  bowels  demands,  will  generally 
prove  suflicient,  and  in  less  acute  cases  the  compound  calomel  pill,  commonly 
called  Plummer's  pill,  may  be  found  preferable.  Corrosive  sublimate  (the 
muriate  or  bichloride  of  mercury),  has  been  much  extolled,  and,  I  believe,  ex¬ 
tensively  employed  in  this  city,  in  the  more  chronic  or  protracted  forms  of  in¬ 
flammation  both  of  the  eye  and  conjunctiva;  but  as  the  advocates  of  it  generally 
direct  it  to  be  dissolved  in  tincture  of  cinchona,  by  which  it  is  of  course  decom¬ 
posed,  no  evidence  of  its  superiority  is  afforded.  The  value  of  iodine  as  a  remedy 
in  inflammation  of  the  eyeball  has  been  considered,  when  treating  of  the  other 
forms  of  this  disease.  It  is,  however,  in  scrofulous  inflammation  that  its  influ¬ 
ence  should  be  more  relied  on,  if  confidence  is  to  be  reposed  in  the  opinion  en¬ 
tertained  respecting  its  virtues  in  this  disease  generally.  I  do  not  think  that  a 
practitioner  would  be  justified  in  relying  on  iodine  in  any  form  as  a  means  of 
arresting,  in  its  first  stage,  acute  inflammation  of  the  eyeball  caused  or  modified 
by  scrofula,  but  I  think  he  may  place  reliance  in  it  as  an  aid  in  the  more  ad¬ 
vanced  stages  of  the  disease,  either  in  combination  with  or  following  mercury. 
In  cases  of  this  kind,  the  plan  I  pursue  is  to  give  mercury  in  moderation,  until 
it  begins  to  produce  its  usual  effects,*  and  then  to  commence  withuhe  iodide  of 
potassium.  Pive  grains  of  the  pilula  hydrargyri  is  given  three^fe&n%  a  day  until 
the  gums  become  affected,  aud  then  continued  in  five-grain  dpsbs  at  night  only 
giving  from  five  to  ten  grains  of  the  iodide  of  potassium/n^xhe  morning  and 
middle  of  the  day.  After  this  has  been  persevered  in  und^nie  mercury  has  had 
a  fair  trial,  the  pill  at  night  is  discontinued,  and  tht^odide  substituted  for  it, 
either  alone  or  in  decoction  of  bark,  if  the  stage^araBe  disease  and  the  state  of 
the  constitution  demands  it;  or  the  iodide  of  ir$gj)h  syrup  in  the  dose  of  three 
or  four  grains  daily  is  given.  In  those  calfc  in  which  the  inflammation  is  a 
repetition  of  former  .attacks,  or  a  relapse,  o0m  ere  it  has  become  refractory  or 
chronic,  mercury  having  been  freely  and^uepeatedly  used  before,  the  iodide  of 
potassium  or  iodide  of  iron  affords  an  tftjnous  resource,  and  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  I  have  seen  it,  I  think,  effe^jas-nmuch  as  could  be  expected  from  any 
other  remedy.  /%v 

“In  the  more  advanced  stages^*  the  disease,  or  even  at  an  earlier  period,  if  it 
does  not  yield  to  the  remeoi&r  above  enumerated,  tonics  and  nutritious  food, 
removal  to  a  more  healthfiHocality,  and  every  other  means  usually  resorted  to 
in  scrofulous  affections/mhISt  be  adopted.  Cinchona  or  other  vegetable  tonics 
in  such  form  as  the  ^^utioner  may  consider  best  suited  to  each  individual  case 
may  be  employ<^dX|ith  advantage,  and  iron,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with 
other  remedies,  should  have  a  trial.  Patients  residing  in  large  towns  should  be 
removed  to  th^country,  and  even  from  one  locality  to  another  differently  situ- 
ated.  AsN^)  Ideal  treatment  little  remains  to  be  added  to  the  observations 
already ^j^de  under  this  head  in  treating  of  the  other  species  of  inflammation, 
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except  enjoining  more  caution  as  to  the  application  of  blisters,  which,  in  scrofu¬ 
lous  subjects,  so  often  are  the  cause  of  enlargement  of  the  cervical  glands/7] 

I  have  to  observe,  in  conclusion,  that  the  several  kinds  of  iritis  are  not  different 
diseases,  but  modifications  of  one  and  the  same  affection.  Although  the  form 
of  the  malady  is  more  or  less  different  in  the  various  species  of  iritis,  the  nature 
and  effects  of  the  disturbance  are  nearly  the  same,  and  there  is  no  difference  in 
the  principles  of  treatment.  In  distinguishing  to  which  division  a  particular 
case  ought  to  be  referred,  we  are  often  guided  by  the  history  and  concomitant 
circumstances  rather  than  by  the  local  appearances,  and  thus  the  difference 
turns  out  at  last  to  be  in  the  exciting  cause,  and  not  in  the  nature  of  the  malady. 
The  differences  of  form  are,  however,  often  striking  enough  ;  and  the  example 
of  the  skin  would  be  sufficient  to  teach  us  that  inflammation  may  present  itself 
under  very  various  aspects  in  the  same  texture. 

The  distinctions  I  have  pointed  out  will  be  found,  I  think,  sufficient  for  all 
practical  purposes.  They  have,  however,  been  carried  farther,  without,  as  far 
as  I  can  understand,  any  useful  result  in  pathology  or  treatment.1 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


MALFORMATIONS,  AND  VARIOUS  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  IRIS. 

Congenital  Deficiency  of  the  Iris  ( Irideremia ). — Sometimes  the  iris  is  entirely 
deficient,  vision  being  at  the  same  time  imperfect,  frequently  so  much  so  as 
hardly  to  answer  any  useful  purpose.  I  have  lately  seen  two  infants,  a  few 
months  old,  in  whom  this  congenital  peculiarity  existed.  They  were  supposed 
to  be  blind,  and  brought  to  me  on  that  account.  I  could  obstove  no  other  defect 
except  the  absence  of  iris.  They  did  not  bear  exposuro^Oght  well.  In  one, 
I  thought  that  I  could  observe  a  reflection  of  light  at  gpe^part,  as  if  there  had 
been  a  narrow  rudiment  of  iris.  The  parents  of  thg^T^fants  had  110  defect  in 
the  eyes.  ' 

In  Ammon’s  Zeitschrift ,  vol.  i.  No.  4,  mentiHjkii  made  of  three  sisters  born 
without  iris.  The  father  has  only  a  rudhajd^  of  iris  at.  the  lower  margin  of 
the  cornea.  The  full  light  of  day  is  offen^va^  him,  and  his  sight  has  become 
impaired  lately,  so  that  he  makes  out  Wendarge  letters  with  difficulty.  The 
eldest  daughter,  now  twenty-eight,  waQjofcn  without  irides,  always  experienced 
intolerance  of  light,  and  saw  impetffejuy.  She  had  lost  one  eye  by  inflamma¬ 
tion,  which  was  followed  by  tqm^staphyloma.  The  second  daughter,  aged 
twenty-one,  with  complete  of  the  iris,  cannot  bear  the  light,  and  is 

troubled  by  repeated  ophtlmMm,  with  increasing  imperfection  of  sight.  The 
youngest  daughter,  thk-freCa)  years  old,  has  clear  black  pupils;  but,  like  her 
sisters,  has  not  been  abi^Jb  read  and  write. 

Another  instance£^i  which  the  hereditary  transmission  of  the  congenital 

1  The  CommpjiUtmJle  Iritide  of  Professor  Von  Ammon  is  an  elaborate  description  of 
iritis  in  its  forms.  He  first  describes  traumatic  iritis.  Subsequently,  he  dis¬ 

tinguishes  h^&^tenerally  into  three  modifications:  1st,  serosa  anterior ,  or  superficial^ ;  ^d, 
parenchyrrmiobu ;  and  3d,  serosa  posterior ,  or  uveitis.  Under  the  first  head,  he  speaks  o 
scrofulo  im\heumatic,  and  cachectic  subdivisions.  The  simple  forms  of  parenchymatous 
iritis  ^{^NthA  syphilitic  and  arthritic  ;  but  he  mentions,  as  complicated  cases,  iritis  syphi  ?- 
tic^mf^urialis,  syphilitico-arthritica ,  syphilitico-scorbutica,  scrofuloso- syphilitica,  psorica ,  an 
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defect  is  seen  still  more  remarkably,  will  be  found  in  the  same  periodical. 
Christian  Kehl,  born  of  healthy  parents,  was  the  first  of  the  family,  and  the 
only  one  of  eight  brothers  in  whom  this  defect  existed.  He  was  annoyed  by 
light,  and  pursued  his  occupations  in  the  dark.  He  had  eight  children,  of  whom 
three  boys  inherited  this  defective  formation.  The  eldest  of  these  has  four  sons 
now  living;  the  iris  was  absent  in  all  excepting  the  second,  in  whom  a  segment 
of  the  membrane  exists.  The  second  son  had  a  son,  whose  eyes,  as  well  as  those 
of  his  children,  are  normally  constructed.  The  third  son  died  a  few  months 
after  his  birth.  The  eldest  of  the  four  children  of  Christian  Kehl's  eldest  son 
had  a  son  whose  eyes  were  well  formed.  The  second,  who  had  the  segment  of 
iris',  had,  1st,  a  well-formed  boy;  2dly,  a  girl  with  deficiency  of  the  iris,  who 
sees  clearly  in  twilight.  The  third  had  two  children :  a  daughter  with  deficiency 
of  the  iris,  and  constant  motion  of  the  eyeballs,  and  a  malformed  child.  The 
fourth  had  a  well-formed  child.  The  several  individuals  above  mentioned  as 
affected  with  this  malformation,  see  near  objects  clearly,  but  distant  ones  very 
indistinctly,  excepting  one,  who  has  good  distant  sight.  The  eyelids  are  habitu¬ 
ally  half  closed,  so  that  light  enters  the  eyes  by  a  narrow  slit.  The  vessels  of 
the  ciliary  body  and  choroid  coat  are  not  seen.  No  particular  movement  of  the 
eyes  is  observed.  The  interior  of  the  globe  is  black-brown  or  black-blue,  and 
shining.  No  reflection  of  light  is  observed  from  the  interior.  Strong  light  is 
painful,  'and  makes  them  hold  the  eyes  down.1 

Baratta2  saw  complete  congenital  deficiency  of  the  iris  in  both  eyes  of  a 
youth  aged  twenty-two.  There  had  been  great  weakness  of  sight  from  birth. 
He  distinguished  distant  objects  very  imperfectly;  near  vision  was  rather  better. 
When  this  person  was  seen  again  at  the  end  of  a  year,  he  had  cataracts.  In 
one  eye  the  lens  was  of  natural  size,  and  steady  in  its  position,  with  a  black 
circle  round  it  of  a  line  in  breadth,  through  which  the  patient  had  good  sight. 
The  other  cataract  moved  backwards  and  forwards,  reclining  backwards  when 
the  head  was  erect,  and  coming  against  the  cornea  when  he  stooped.3 

[Mr.  France4  has  related  a  case  of  absence  of  the  iris  in  both  eyes,  in  the 
person  of  a  young  woman,  an  out-patient  at  the  eye-infirmary  tit^ruy’s.  She 
is  unable  to  bear  exposure  to  a  strong  light;  sunshine,  in  Wkiclilar,  is  dis¬ 
agreeable  to  her,  and  causes  profuse  lachrymation.  Objects  ^  only  distinctly 
seen  when  within  the  distance  of  a  foot  or  two.  The  eyelidjQfce  habitually  more 
than  half  closed;  the  globe  of  each  eye  affected  with  an  alnraVincessant  oscillatory 
motion  in  a  horizontal  direction ;  and  the  power  of  dmpjmg  the  eye  towards  an 
object,  particularly  upwards  or  downwards,  is  mudfcktalpaired.  The  corneae  are 
partially  clouded.  “The  sclerotic  coats  are  nmd©*&jfcly  healthy,  perhaps  rather 
more  bluish  than  natural;  their  degree  of  tej&pn  is  that  of  health.  On  in¬ 
specting  the  right  eye  very  carefully,  and  looking  above  or  beside  the  corneal 
nebula,  there  is  observed  a  central  opacijh@£  the  anterior  capsule  of  the  crystal¬ 
line,  about  the  size  of  a  large  pin's  hefim  and  a  similar  spot  is  also  to  be  seen 
on  the  posterior  capsule,  the  lens  ^Mhmg  perfectly  transparent.  Thus  a  very 
satisfactory  illustration  is  afiforded^Nhe  size  of  the  walls  of  the  cavity  within 
which  the  lens  is  contained.  £n  left  eye,  the  centre  of  the  anterior  capsule, 
or  more  superficial  parts  of  tlWiens,  is  opaque;  while  the  posterior,  appearing 
as  if  corrugated,  is  opaqtt^j^o  in  the  centre,  to  about  one-third  of  its  extent, 

1  Gutbier,  Diss.  Irideremia,  seu  defectu  Iridis  Congenito,  1834.  In  Vox 

Ammon’s  Zeitschrift,^^^.  p.  78. 

*  Osservazioni  vol.  ii.  p.  349. 

Von  Ammon  IhasTepresented  an  eye  in  which  the  iris  was  entirely  deficient,  and  a 
capsulo-lenthaid^Aataract  had  formed.  Klinische  Darstellungen ,  pt.  1,  tab.  10,  fig.  7. 

Guy' a  Reports,  April,  1842. 
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and  shoots  forwards,  as  it  were,  flakes  of  opacity  into  the  lens  on  the  nasal 
side.  " 

“  With  these  exceptions,  the  entire  space  viewed  through  either  cornea  is  of 
uniform  brownish-black  hue.  The  closest  examination  does  not  disclose  any 
vestige  of  iris.” 

Two  cases  o.f  complete  absence  of  the  iris  ’are  recorded  by  Dr.  F.  Prael.1 
Several  other  cases  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Wilde.2 

The  editor  has  seen  one  case  of  the  same  kind.  The  subject  of  it  was  an  in¬ 
fant  a  few  months  old;  it  was  accompanied  with  partial  opacity  of  the  lens  in 
one  eye,  and  complete  opacity  of  that  part  in  the  other.] 


Fig.  118. 


Coloboma  Iridis.  (From  T.  W.  Jones.) 


Coloboma3  Iridis . — Another  original  peculiarity  in  the  iris  consists  in  a  fissure 
of  its  lower  portion,  and  a  consequent  prolongation  of  the  pupil  to  the  margin 

of  the  cornea.  [Fig.  118.]  This  natural 
defect,  which  is  not  very  uncommon,  was 
first  expressly  noticed  by  Professor  IYal- 
ther,4  although  it  had  been  previously  ob¬ 
served.  He  gave  it  the  name  of  coloboma 
iridis.  The  sides  of  the  fissure  are  some¬ 
times  perpendicular/  sometimes  a  little 
inclined  towards  each  other  below,  so  as  to 
make  the  lower  portion  of  the  pupil  tri¬ 
angular.  I  am  acquainted  with  a  youth  in 
whom  this  natural  defect  exists,  his  eyes 
being  well  formed  in  all  other  respects,  and 
vision  being  perfect.  No  deviation  from  the 
normal  structure  exists  in  the  eyes  of  his  parents,  brothers,  or  sisters.  Yon 
Ammon5  examined  after  death  the  eyes  of  an  individual  in  whom  this  peculiarity 
existed.  There  was  a  rising  of  the  sclerotica  along  the  middle  line  on  the  under 
surface,  and  towards  the  back  part  of  the  globe.  Corresponding  to  this  external 
rising,  there  was  a  fissure  of  the  choroid  and  retina,  from  which  a  rising  fold  was 
continued  in  front  along  the  corpus  ciliare,  where  it  took  the  place  of  ciliary 
processes.  An  impression  in  the  lower  part  of  the  vitreoutfptoiour  corresponded 
to  this  fold.  The  lens  had  not  quite  its  regular  figruw^SMow.  This  defect  is 
said  to  have  occurred  on  the  upper,  inner,  and  outer^p^well  as  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  iris.  I  have  seen  it  in  the  latter  situation^fimy. 

[Mr.  Wilde  has  seen  ten  cases  of  this  malfi^fcption,  and  had  drawings  made 
of  seven  of  them.  These  cases  he  has  degm^wf  and  illustrated  by  beautifully 
executed  figures  in  the  paper  already  rcfcmS^  to.6  Several  instances  of  this 
malformation  have  also  fallen  under  o\&  observation.] 

Cr 

Korestenoma. — This  term  has  l^n  applied  by  Yon  Ammon,  of  Dresden,  to 
that  peculiar  vice  of  conformati^cNn  which  there  is  a  preternatural  projection 
of  the  iris  within  the  circle^fbfe-pupil  at  any  one  part.  [Fig.  119,]  It  is  one 
of  the  rarest  forms  of  con malformation  of  the  eye.  In  the  fourth  volume 

1  S w  Amer.  Journ.  MyL  fici.  Aug.  1840,  p.  476. 

2  On  Malformations  aiKhcongenital  Diseases  of  the  Organs  of  Sight,  in  Dublin  Quarterly 
Journal ,  Nov.  1848t^J^ 

3  The  Greek  wcmp^  *oXe/2ay*a,  meaning  defect  or  mutilation,  was  applied  to  fissure  of  the 
eyelid.  ^ 

4  Ueber  eiuteM)isher  nicht  beschriebenen  angebornen  Bildungsfehler  der  Regenbogen- 

haut,  in  u.  Walther’s  Journal,  vol.  ii.  p.  601.  The  various  recorded  cases  are 

referred  4olV  Schon,  in  his  Fathologische  Anatomie  des  menschlichen  Auges,  p.  70. 

6  Zzfo&hrift,  vol.  i.  No.  5,  with  figures.  In  the  work  and  plate  of  Yon  Ammon  just 
quo^Gjtlmre  are  three  figures  of  eyes  affected  with  coloboma  iridis  and  cataract.  Figs. 
5AaM  13. 

fS&Dublin  Quarterly  Journal ,  Nov.  1848,  p.  284. 
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of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  of  Prague,  there  is  an  interesting 
account  of  a  case  of  this  description,  by  Dr.  Victor  Szokalski,  accompanied  by 
a  well-executed  illustration,  from  which  the  accompanying  wood-cut  is  copied. 

“‘The  subject  of  this  malformation  was  a  girl  of  scrofulous  constitution,  born 
with  hare-lip,  and  said  to  be  affected  with 

syphilis.  The  irides  were  light  blue,  and  in  Fig-  119. 

each  iris  was  observed  a  light  yellow  stroke 
of  a  conical  shape ;  it  arose  broad  from  the 
border  of  the  pupil,  and  extended  obliquely 
downwards  and  inwards  to  the  ciliary  mar¬ 
gin.  In  the  right  eye,  however,  its  upper 
edge  formed  a  rounded,  wart-like  protube¬ 
rance,  which  projected  into  the  pupil,  and 
occupied  about  half  the  size  of  that  aper- 
ture  in  its  moderately  dilated  state,  and  Korestenoma.  (From  Szokaisky.) 

also  extended  into  the  anterior  chamber. 

It  was  said  to  be  covered  with  minute  hairs.  The  other  parts  of  the  eye  were 
normal.  While  the  ordinary  discoloration  of  the  iris,  which  this  resembles, 
has  been  accounted  for  on  the  belief  that  it  is  in  an  early  cicatrix  of  this  mem¬ 
brane,  no  plausible  hypothesis  has  yet  been  advanced  which  will  explain  this 
peculiar  fault  in  the  formation  of  the  ocular  diaphragm.  A  case  similar  to  this 
is  reported  to  have  occurred  in  the  practice  of  the  venerable  Waltiier,  of 
Munich.'1 2 

“  Although  the  Russian  physician  has,  and  perhaps  correctly,  placed  this 
peculiarity  under  the  head  of  Korestenoma ,  yet  it  differs  in  many  respects  from 
the  affection  to  which  Ammon  first  applied  this  name,  and  which  he  has  described 
and  figured  in  his  K  linische  Darstellung,  as  a  thick,  adventitious,  and  abnormal 
substance,  probably  a  growth  from  the  persisting  pupillary  membrane,  filling  up 
the  pupil,  except  a  small  aperture  in  the  centre.  Bortiiwick  mentions  a  case 
of  this  description  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Physical  Commentaries,  vol.  i. 

“  The  fact  of  the  case  related  by  Dr.  Szokalski  having  been  mistaken  and 
treated  for  syphilitic  iritis,  with  lymph  effused  on  the  surface  and^>order  of  the 
iris,  is  in  itself  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  necessity  of  the  profratoo^  being  made 
acquainted  with  all  these  vices  of  conformation. ”a] 

Change  of  Colour  in  the  Iris . — Sometimes  the  iris  un<&^oes  change  of  colour 
without  any  other  indications  of  disease.  A  ladyA^^y-five  years  of  age,  of 
dark  complexion,  black  hair,  and  dark  irides,  i^d^assed  eleven  years  in  hot 
climates.  When  I  saw  her,  the  right  iris  had\be|n^ slowly  changing  in  colour 
for  two  years,  and  had  acquired  a  dull  grat^intT  There  had  been  no  inflam¬ 
mation,  pain,  nor  other  assignable  cause.  (Jjm  iris  moved  properly,  the  pupil 
was  natural',  and  she  could  read  the  smallest  print,  but  complained  of  dimness. 
Another  lady,  of  fifty-eight,  has  a  brirrardark-brown  iris  in  the  right  eye,  while 
the  left  is  light  gray,  and  rather^  There  is  also  a  firm  lenticular  cataract 

in  the  latter  eye.  Both  eyes  Wravnginally  very  dark.  The  colour  of  the  left 
iris  changed  twenty  years  without  inflammation,  pain,  or  diminution  of 
sight.  The  cataract  has  exi^glfi  eight  years. 

I  have  several  times  change  of  colour  in  the  iris  in  conjunction  with 
capsulo-lenticular  catmw&t.  In  a  person  of  twenty-five,  who  has  opacity  of  the 
capsule,  with  incipmn^bpacity  of  the  lens,  the  sound  eye  is  orange,  inclining  to 
yellow,  while  thd^ftjfcer  is  a  dull  bluish  gray.  In  another,  the  right  iris  is  very 

1  Vierteljahg&hnJ't  fur  die praktische  Heilkunde,  III.  Jahrgang ,  1846.  Vierter  Band.  Prag. 
See  Dubliys^jflyerly  Journal ,  for  May,  1848,  p.  472. 

2  WiLDE^Jsay  upon  Malformations,  &c.  of  the  Organ  of  Sight,  in  Dublin  Quarterly 
Joum((r%  ov.  1848. 
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dark ;  the  left,  with  capsulo  lenticular  cataract,  is  light  gray.  There  has  been 
no  inflammation. 

Spotted  Iris. — Dark-brown  spots,  of  roundish  figure  and  various  number,  sel¬ 
dom  exceeding  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  are  frequently  seen  on  the  iris.  They 
are  often  met  with  in  eyes  that  are  not  quite  sound;  but  they  occur  also  where 
there  has  been  no  disease,  nor  any  diminution  of  vision.  They  do  not  belong 
to  the  original  structure  of  the  iris,  for  we  do  not  see  them  in  young  subjects; 
and  in  most  individuals  they  do  not  occur  at  all.  They  are  met  with  about  or 
after  the  middle  period  of  life. 

[  Varieties  of  Colour  of  the  Iris. — The  iris  is  subject  not  only  to  great  variety, 
but  also  to  great  irregularities  of  colour. 

“The  most  frequent  peculiarity  of  the  iris  consists,”  Mr.  Wilde1  remarks, 
“in  partial  varieties  of  colour,  denominated  by  the  ancients  Heterophthalmus , 
of  which  we  have  frequent  examples  among  the  light-eyed  Celtic  inhabitants  of 
thes§  countries.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  these  irregularities 
of  colour  consists  in  one  iris  being  light  blue  or  gray,  and  the  other  dark  brown, 
of  which  I  have  seen  several  instances.  Another  example  of  this  peculiarity 
consists  in  a  portion  of  the  iris,  frequently  the  lower  or  outer  half,  being  brown 
or  hazel,  the  remainder  blue  or  gray,  and  the  iris  upon  the  opposite  side  being 
also  light-coloured.  Spots  and  patches  of  a  dark  colour,  varying  from  the  deepest 
shade  of  brown  to  that  of  light  cinnamon  colour,  and  even  to  a  yellowish  hue, 
are  frequently  observed  in  light  eyes;  and  it  behooves  the  practitioner  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  these  circumstances,  as  such  blemishes  might  possibly  be  mis¬ 
taken  for  the  result  of  disease ;  and  in  cases  in  which  a  surgeon  is  called  upon 
for  the  first  time  to  visit  a  patient  labouring  under  ophthalmia,  in  whom  such 
peculiarities  exist,  it  is  possible  that  a  serious  error  might  be  committed.  I 
have  never  seen  congenital  maculae  or  discoloration  of  the  iris  in  very  dark  eyes, 
and  I  have  never  known  these  defects  to  influence  vision  one  way  or  the  other. 

“  One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  mottled  irides  which  has  yet  been 
recorded  is  that  related  by  Professor  Osborne,  in  the  sevtffttwL  volume  of  the 
former  series  of  this  \_Dublin  Quarterly ]  Journal ,  pams?§^,  and  which  also 
proves  that  these  peculiarities  are  sometimes  herechteky  In  this  case,  the 
irides  were  of  a  ‘  dusky,  light-yellowish  ground,  and  Owimber  of  dark,  reddish- 
brown  spots  were  sprinkled  on  them  in  an  irre^^r  manner,  but  in  greatest 
number  towards  the  internal  angle  of  each  evf^The  spots  on  the  back  of  a 
tortoise-shell  cat  afford  the  best  resemblanc</*  yNje  person  who  was  the  subject 
of  this  peculiarity  had  fifteen  brothers  afod^i^  sisters,  who  all  possessed  the 
same  peculiarity,  which  was  derived  frgraNhis  mother,  whose  three  sisters  and 
one  brother  had  the  same,  which  was  rar  her  again  derived  from  the  mother’s 
side.  This  peculiarity,  which  wa^fe|ll  known  and  recognized  in  that  part  of 
the  country  (county  Waterford! Aim  wrhich  this  patient  came,  had  always  been 
believed  to  be  transmissible  ^intermarriage  or  descent.  * 

“Sometimes  the  adventil/Ttapcolour  occupies  the  whole  breadth  of  the  iris;  in 
other  cases  it  appears  ii/Ts^ated  patches.  I  lately  published  an  account  of  a 
very  peculiar,  and  unjjl  rhmi  undescribed  form  of  discoloration.  In  this  case— 

“  ‘On  examinin&^J^  eyes  at  about  two  feet  distance,  the  edge  of  each  pupil 
appeared  remarkaK^ragged  and  irregular,  so  as  to  look  like  a  case  of  synechia 
posterior,  thqn^uiTof  iritis,  in  which  the  attachment  of  the  iris  to  the  lens  had 
been  put  u$?«yhe  stretch  by  the  action  of  belladonna.  Upon  a  closer  view,  the 
appearand  turned  out,  however,  to  be  the  result  of  an  irregular  circle  of  re- 
marlmUj^lack  pigment  (darker  even  than  that  which  is  usually  found  upon 
T  \$)  which  occupied  the  inner  fifth  of  the  circle  of  the  iris,  and  was  appa- 


1  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal ,  Nov.  1848. 
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rently  raised  above  the  surface  of  that  membrane.  It  was  with  some  difficulty 
that  the  pupillary  margin  (which  was  perfectly  normal)  could  be  distinguished 
at  the  distance  of  even  twelve  inches.  The  outer  edge  of  this  deposit,  though 
most  irregular,  was  very  sharply  defined.  Either  the  pigmentary  membrane 
turned  round  the  pupillary  margin,  and  spread  over  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
iris,  or  the  parenchymatous  structure  of  the  iris  was  congenitally  deficient  at  this 
point,  and  allowed  the  uvea  to  be  seen  anteriorly.  The  circles  and  radiating 
lines  were  not  well  marked  in  this  person's  irides.'  ”*] 


Myocephalon.  (From  Miller.) 


Prolapsus ,  or  Procidentia  Iridis. — The  iris  floats  loosely  in  the  aqueous 
humour.  When  an  opening  is  made  in  the  cornea  by  wound,  sloughing,  or 
ulceration,  that  fluid  escapes,  and  the  iris  passes  out  at  the  aperture,  forming  a 
kind  of  hernia,  more  especially  if  pressure  be  made  on  the  globe  by  its  muscles, 
or  if  the  parts  in  front  are  pushed  forwards  by  inflammatory  congestion  in  the 
posterior  tunics.  The  tumour  formed  by  the  protrusion 
is  called  sometimes  staphyloma  iridis.  If  the  cornea  be  Fig-  120. 

completely  penetrated,  as  in  wounds  and  some  ulcers, 
the  protruded  iris  is  naked,  and  forms  a  dirty-looking 
brownish  or  grayish  irregular  and  ragged  prominence. 

If  the  membrane  of  the  aqueous  humour  remains 
entire,  it  gives  a  smooth  covering  to  the  prolapsed  iris. 

The  protrusion  of  the  whole  iris,  after  general  slough 
of  the  cornea,  is  called  staphyloma  racemosum;  a  small 
prolapsus,  forming  a  brownish  tumour,  as  large  as  a 
fly’s  head,  is  called  myocephalon  [Fig.  120],  and  those 
of  larger  size  have  received  the  names  of  clavus ,  or 
hebSf  and  melon.  The  progress  and  results  of  the  protrusion  are  described  in 
Chapter  IX.  on  gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia. 

The  treatment  consists  in  removing  the  inflammation ;  no  specific  measures 
are  required  for  the  prolapsus.  We  cannot  remedy  that,  whether  it  has  occurred 
in  the  case  of  wound  or  ulcer.  It  would  not  come  out  unless  thm*e  were  pres¬ 
sure  from  behind ;  we  cannot  restore  it  in  opposition  to  this  f<^&\  and  the  at¬ 
tempt  would  only  aggravate  the  mischief.  The  employmenhJ^vbelladonna,  a^ 
an  early  period,  might  be  of  use  in  some  cases. 

If  the  tumour  should  not  subside,  when  the  inflammatCJOhas  been  removed, 
if  its  friction  against  the  lids  should  cause  renewed  indt@m,  it  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  to  touch  it  with  lunar  caustic  scraped  to  a<£]5&nt  for  the  purpose,  both 
of  reducing  the  tumour,  and  of  furthering  the  of  the  protruded  part  to 

the  corneal  aperture.  This  application  mustjb^fsed  cautiously,  since  it  may 
not  only  fail  to  do  good,  but  be  absolutely  iawious.  I  do  not  use  the  caustic, 
having  found  that  the  prolapsus  recedes  inflammation  has  been  quieted.1 2 

1  “See  the  author’s  Report  on  the  Progfc^of  Ophthalmic  Surgery,  for  the  year  1846, 
in  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal ,  for  Feh^toj^lS^T.” 

2  My  opinion  and  experience  on  tjih^ibject  coincide  with  those  of  Demours,  who  ob¬ 
serves,  that  “la  petite  portion  pinc6e  entre  les  lbvres  de  l’ouyerture  de  la  cornee 

s’atrophie  et  se  perd  peu-a-peu.tltespecting  treatment,  he  says,  “apr&s  de  nombreux 
essais,  je  me  suis  aper9U  que  ioutEe  qui  provoquait  P  augmentation  de  la  phlegmasie  6tait 
nuisible,  que  l’on  devait,  sWMk’arreter  a  cet  6piplienombne,  s’attacher  a  combattre  les 
causes  qui  lui  ont  donne^nassance,  en  un  mot,  qu’il  ne  fallait  rien  faire  a  la  hernie  de 
J  iris,  quelle  que  soit4lq/&^e  qui  lui  ait  donn6  lieu,  et  que  les  efforts  seuls  de  la  nature, 
lorsqu’ils  n’6taient$>Sffi^ontrari6s  suffisaient  pour  la  faire  disparaitre  en  quelques  semaines 
on  en  quelques  nJ^^elon  sa  situation,  son  volume,  et  la  gravity  des  causes  qui  lui  ont 
donn^e  naissance.”^ 

‘Pour  moi^uAe  gudrison  obtenue  par  le  nitrate  d’ argent  fondu,  est  une  gu6rison  ob- 
ploi  de  ce  caustique.  La  nature  est  si  habile  !  Elle  resiste  avec  tant 
l  Paction  des  mauvais  moyens.” — Traite  des  Maladies  des  Yeux,  tom.  i.  p.  302- 


tenue  malgfl 
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If  the  protrusion  were  large,  it  might  he  expedient  to  puncture  the  part,  so  as 
to  let  out  the  aqueous  humour,  and  thus  lessen  the  tension  of  the  globe.  A 
small  quantity  of  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  might  then  he  carefully 
applied  with  a  camel-hair  brush. 


[We  have  observed  that  the  pressure  of  the  aqueous  humour  generally  tends 
to  protrude  more  and  more  of  the  iris,  until  sufficiently  firm  adhesion  is  esta¬ 
blished  between  this  tissue  and  the  edges  of  the  opening  in  the  cornea,  to 
counteract  that  force.  The  stretching  of  the  iris — its  strangulation  in  the 
opening  of  the  cornea — and  the  friction  of  the  lids  against  the  prolapsed  portion, 
are  so  many  sources  of  irritation  which  it  is  very  desirable  to  remove.  By 
snipping  off  the  part  of  the  iris  which  protrudes,  the  aqueous  humour  escapes 
and  relief  is  afforded ;  but  this  is  only  temporary,  for  the  iris  soon  unites,  the 
aqueous  humour  is  regenerated,  and  the  evil  is  renewed.  We  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed,  therefore,  in  these  cases,  to  touch  lightly  with  a  point  of  nitrate  of  silver 
the  protruded  portion  of  the  iris,  by  which  that  part  is  made  to  shrink,  and 
adhesion  between  it  and  the  edges  of  the  wound  in  the  cornea  is  promoted; 
and  we  are  persuaded  that  by  this  course  the  sufferings  of  the  patient  and. the 
period  of  cure  are  abridged,  and  that  less  distortion  of  the  pupil  occurs  than 
when  antiphlogistics  alone  are  trusted  to. 

The  following  case  illustrates  this  practice  :  — 

Rosannah  M'Nally,  setat.  8,  was  admitted  into  Wills  Hospital,  November  8, 
1888,  with  prolapsus  iridis  of  the  right  eye.  About  two  weeks  previously, 
whilst  attempting  to  untie  a  knot  in  her  shoestring  by  the  aid  of  a  fork,  the 
instrument  slipped,  and  a  prong  penetrated  the  cornea  of  her  right  eye,  towards 
the  lower  and  outer  portion,  at  about  a  line  and  a  half  or  two  lines  from  its 
junction  with  the  sclerotica.  Some  inflammation  followed,  which  resisted  the 
homely  applications  made  and  continued  when  admitted  in  the  hospital.  The 
iris  at  this  time  protruded,  forming  a  small  dark  tumour,  and  the  iris  was  drawn 
towards  the  wound,  rendering  the  pupil  oval. 

The  inflammation  was  first  subdued  by  venesection,  saline  $^gatives,  and  the 
usual  antiphlogistic  treatment ;  and  the  prolapsed  iris  vtodVth«n  touched  with 

nit.  argent.  Under  this  t£&raient,  the  prolapsed 
121.  portion  of  the  iris  sb^M^  and  eventually  the 

wound  healed,  and/rak  patient  was  discharged 
cured,  on  the  19th^Cnecember.  There  remained, 
however,  perma^fcm  adhesion  of  the  iris  to  the 
cornea,  at  ih^s^ar  of  the  wound,  and  the  pupil 
was  irregffl^r  (see  Fig.  121).  Her  sight  was, 
however, Q)tcellent,  and  the  motions  of  the  iris, 


thou^j^limited,  were  not  entirely  destroyed.] 

^£?£*olapsus  iritis  may  cause  unfavourable 
Langes  in  the  pupil,  so  as  either  to  impair  or 
ey*}  the  opening  may  be  rendered  oval  or  elongated ; 

^ _ ___„Jle  drawn  out  of  place  so  as  to  contract  or  close  the 

opening.  If,  in  addjjkn  to  such  displacement  and  contraction,  there  should  be 
opacity  of  the  neighbouring  portion  of  the  cornea,  vision  will  be  rendered  very 
imperfect,  or4etfC*§?fy  destroyed.  Sight  may  not  be  injured  by  a  small  protru¬ 
sion  near  th^^rgin  of  the  cornea,  above  or  on  either  side  of  the  pupil ;  while 
if  it  take  piibirtowards  the  centre,  it  may  involve  the  entire  pupil,  and  thus  cause 
blindnesA  The  pupil  may  be  closed  in  consequence  of  a  prolapsus  at  the  edge 
of  tffiOpmea.  There  may  be  two  or  more  protrusions,  not  only  lessening  the 
ofThc  -------- 


Synechia  anterior. 

destroy  vision.  The  fio^ 
the  pupillary  margin  m 


si2^ofthe  pupil,  but  drawing  it  into  the  form  of  a  narrow  slit. 
o»We  changes  in  the  figure  of  the  pupil,  and  in  the  state  of  its  margin, 


and 
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the  adhesions,  which  the  iris  contracts  to  the  neighbouring  parts,  are  considered 
in  Chapter  XVII.  on  Iritis.  The  adhesion  of  the  uvea  to  the  crystalline  capsule 
( synechia  posterior)  caused  by  iritis,  and  that  of  the  iris  to  the  cornea,  which  is 
at  the  same  time  generally  opaque,  in  common  and  purulent  ophthalmia,  or  after 
prolapsus  ( synechia  anterior ),  cannot  be  remedied  by  operation.  In  these  cases, 
however,  especially  if  complicated  with  contraction  of  the  pupil  and  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  adventitious  membrane  in  its  aperture,  we  are  often  able  to  render  es¬ 
sential  service  by  the  use  of  belladonna.  A  small  dilatation  will  sometimes  ex¬ 
tend  the  edge  of  the  pupil  beyond  the  corneal  opacity.  Even  in  cases  where 
there  is  an  adventitious  membrane  in  the  pupil,  and  its  margin  appears  at  first 
sight  adherent  throughout,  it  has  been  often  found,  on  applying  the  belladonna, 
that  a  small  portion  of  the  opening  has  remained  free,  and  capable  of  dilatation, 
with  great  improvement  of  sight.  We  ought  not,  therefore,  to  consider  these 
cases  irremediable ;  and  I  have  often  been  surprised  to  find  how  well  patients 
could  see  through  a  minute  pupillary  aperture.  I  have  seen  patients  enjoying 
tolerable  vision,  when  the  opening  in  the  iris  has  not  been  larger  than  a  small 
pin’s  head.  In  these  cases,  if  we  find  that  the  use  of  belladonna  will  give  the 
patient  vision,  or  improve  it,  we  must  employ  it  once  in  twenty-four  hours,  to 
keep  up  its  effects  permanently.  This  is  the  only  remedy  in  some  instances  ; 
others  may  be  relieved  by  making  an  artificial  pupil. 


[Staphyloma  Iriclis — Iridauxesis — Iridoncosis. — Under  these  titles,  there  is 
described  a  peculiar  morbid  alteration  of  structure  of  the  iris,  the  result  of 
chronic  or  neglected  inflammation  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  iris.  Elevated 
spots  of  greater  or  less  size,  with  dark  sharply  defined  margins,  are  visible  on 
the  surface  of  this  part.  These  spots  are  at  first  whitish  or  whitish-yellow,  but 
in  general  they  afterwards  become  dark,  or  even  black,  and  increase  in  elevation. 
The  proper  substance  of  the  iris  which  remains  evident, 
is  changed  in  colour,  and  presents  a  remarkable  fibrous 
appearance.  (See  Fig.  122.) 

By  Jaeger,  who  first  called  attention  to  this  change 
in  the  iris,  it  was  supposed  to  consist  in  an  attenuation 
of  the  substance  of  the  iris,  at  the  dark  spots,  with 
protrusion  there  of  the  uvea  forwards.  But  the  ob¬ 
servations  of  Klemmer  and  others  seem  to  show  that 
it  consists  in  a  thickening  of  the  iris  from  exudation  " 
of  lymph  into  its  substance.  In  this  lymph  new  ve^O 
sels  are  developed,  and  deposition  of  pigment  Snij©  #  iridauxesis 
quently  takes  place,  producing  the  dark  spots.  Cjmte 
pupillary  margin  of  the  iris  is  generally  retnirtea;  and  adherent  to  the  capsule 
of  the  lens,  and  there  is  lymph  in  the  pupitf?);  Vision  is  greatly  impaired  or 

piToe 


(From  Klemmer.) 


wholly  extinguished,  even  although  the  ; 


FUNGOUS  EXCRESCENCE! 


be  not  much  obstructed.1] 


I  THE  IRIS  AND  CILIARY  BODY. 


The  following  two  cases  ooffilrWl  in  the  practice 
Case  I. — Fungous  excresc&d  from  the  iris  and 


of  Mr.  Saunders. 

^  _ ?  from  the  iris  and  corpus  ciliare ,  ulcerating  and 

discharging ;  spontaneow$Gttye,  and  atrophy  of  the  globe. — In  a  girl  ten  years 
old,  who  was  brought  t£Wfc)  London  Ophthalmic  Infirmary,  “the  sclerotica  was 
unusually  vascularj^fcaiot  inflamed.  The  vessels  were  large  and  serpentine. 
The  iris,  retired^XrcKhs  situation,  seemed  to  be  twice  as  far  from  the  cornea  as 
is  natural.  The  pjpil  was  dilated,  and  the  iris  contained  many  distinct  red 
nea,  the  aqueous,  crystalline,  and  vitreous  humours  were  at  this 

1  Whabton  Jones,  Manual  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye ,  p.  200. 
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time  transparent.  In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  the  crystalline  became  opaque; 
the  iris,  covered  with  lymph,  and  as  red  as  if  injected,  advanced  towards  and 
touched  the  cornea ;  shortly,  a  blue  excrescence  was  thrown  out  at  the  superior 
part  of  the  eye,  at  that  part  of  the  sclerotica  which  unites  with  the  ciliary 
ligament.  It  increased  rapidly,  and  became  as  large  as  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  globe.  This  tumour  ulcerated;  for  a  long  time  a  thin  watery  fluid  was  dis¬ 
charged,  then  pus  and  lymph,  which  trailed  out  through  the  aperture.  After 
some  months  this  aperture  closed,  the  eyeball,  much  reduced  in  hulk,  became 
tranquil,  and  even  retained  some  vestiges  of  the  cornea,  the  blue  excrescence 
being  totally  extinct.  During  the  process  there  was  nothing  like  acute  inflam¬ 
mation,  and  the  pain  was  very  trivial.”1 2 

Case  II. — Fungous  growth  'proceeding  from  the  iris ;  spontaneous  cure. — “In 
1809,  a  boy  about  three  years  old  was  brought  to  the  infirmary.  On  the  in¬ 
ferior  part  of  the  iris  a  small  patch  of  lymph  was  deposited,  the  pupil  was  not 
influenced  by  it,  but  varied  as  usual.  There  was  no  ophthalmia,  nor  any  irri¬ 
tability  from  exposure  of  the  organ  to  light.  In  a  fortnight  the  mass  of  lymph 
was  so  much  increased,  that  it  occupied  the  inferior  half  of  the  anterior  chamber. 
Now  a  process  of  organization  commenced  in  the  lymph,  and  an  action  analogous 
to  inflammation  was  set  up  in  the  cornea;  it  became  turbid  and  vascular,  the  iris 
and  cornea  wasted,  a  blue  mass  arose  in  the  situation  of  the  ciliary  ligament, 
which,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  cornea,  ulcerated  or  suppurated,  and  an 
ill-conditioned  and  very  luxuriant  fungus  shot  forth.  By  degrees  this  fungus 
diminished,  and  finally  the  eyeball  healed.”3 

Mr.  Mackenzie3  has  quoted  from  a  German  work4 *  a  case  of  fungous  excres¬ 
cence  from  the  iris,  in  a  weakly  child,  affected  at  the  same  time  with  caries  of 
the  foot.  A  white  elevation  began  at  the  pupillary,  and  extended  gradually  to 
the  ciliary  edge  of  the  iris,  approaching  at  the  same  time  to  the  cornea.  After 
a  considerable  time  the  tumour  was  so  much  increased  that  it  seemed  likely  to 
implicate  the  whole  organ,  and  removal  of  the  front  of  the  eyeball  was  proposed. 
The  patient  was  not  seen  again  for  a  year,  when  the  globe  had  become  atrophic, 
and  the  cornea  constituted  a  white  cicatrix.  t 

From  this  and  the  two  preceding  cases  we  may  deri^^Sjalutary  caution 
against  proceeding  hastily  to  operation  in  such  affections.  JPvhay  be  confidently 
expected  that  the  active  disorder  exemplified  in  the  instances  will  come 

to  a  natural  conclusion  under  mild  antiphlogistic  tyeflkent,  aided  perhaps  by 
the  moderate  use  of  mercury.  In  the  more  chr<$n©Jisease,  a  similar  natural 
termination  may  be  looked  for,  under  the  strentfftyfiing  and  restorative  plan  of 
diet  and  medicine,  which  is  calculated  to  rai^Tapl  uphold  constitutional  power. 

Mr.  Middlemore  mentions  fungoid  gtowfcbs  arising  from  prolapsed  portions 
of  iris,  and  curable  by  nitrate  of  silver /vV 

He  saw  two  small  fungoid  producjiomrarising  from  the  iris,  which  were  in 
other  respects  quite  healthy.  Tl^&ywere  removed  by  mercury  administered 
internally,  so  as  to  produce  its  action.6 

Mr.  Wardrop  met  with  aple  of  bleeding  excrescence  from  the  iris. 

It  was  small,  though  of  longTSyhiding,  and  extremely  vascular ;  for  it  often  bled 
profusely,  without  any  efeteihal  cause,  and  would  quickly  fill  the  anterior  cham¬ 
ber  with  blood.7  Mj;.  otiddlemore  heard  of  a  similar  case,  in  which  the 
swelling  went  away^^dfer  the  use  of  mercury.8 

1  A  Treatise  pnfmbc  Practical  Points  relating  to  Diseases  of  the  Eye ,  &c. ;  2  edition,  pp. 
143,  144.  OOO 

2  Ibid,  pp. 145.  3  Practical  Treatise ,  ed.  3,  p.  602. 

4  JahrljASa  Eeytrdge  zur  Vervollkommnung  der  Augenheilkunst ,  vol.  i.  p.  37. 

6  i.  p.  721.  «  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  722. 

7  ^Esscfyl>  vol.  ii.  p.  49.  *  Treatise ,  vol.  i.  p.  722. 
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Tumours  growing  from  the  Iris. — Some  years  ago,  in  a  boy  about  eight  or 
nine  years  of  age,  I  saw  an  apparently  simple  vascular  growth  of  a  light  brown 
colour,  equal  in  size  to  a  large  pea,  proceeding  from  the  iris,  without  much 
redness  or  pain,  and  without  opacity  of  the  pupil.  It  had  caused  ulceration 
in  the  cornea,  and  thus  appeared  externally.  As  the  young  patient  was  re¬ 
moved  to  his  residence  in  the  country,  I  did  not  witness  the  progress  or  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  case,  but  I  was  informed  that  the  tumour  subsided  after  a  time, 
and  that  the  eye  shrunk  into  its  socket.  Mr.  Mackenzie  mentions  the 
formation  on  the  iris  of  tubercles,  which  he  regards  as  scrofulous.  The  eye 
generally  becomes  atrophic  in  such  cases.1 

A  boy  had  the  cornea  injured  by  a  particle  of  hot'  iron,  which  lodged  in  the 
iris,  causing  severe  inflammation,  which  was  removed  with  difficulty;  he  reco¬ 
vered  good  vision.  Some  months  afterward  a  cyst  was  formed  on  the  injured 
part  of  the  iris,  without  pain,  and  acquired  the  size  of  a  pea.  It  had  a  rounded 
figure,  and  shining  white  surface.  It  was  removed  in  the  London  Ophthalmic 
Infirmary.3 

A  similar  cyst  formed  on  the  front  of  the  iris,  in  a  girl,  some  months  after 
the  eye  had  been  injured  by  a  beard  of  corn.  As  it  increased,  inflammation  of 
the  eye  was  excited,  and  thus  excision  became  necessary,  which  was  performed 
by  Mr.  Tyrrell.3 

Mr.  Mackenzie4  saw  a  semitransparent  cyst  formed  on  the  iris  in  consequence 
of  a  wound.  It  did  not  increase,  and  gave  no 
pain ;  it  was  therefore  left  alone. 

Mr.  M.  saw  another  case  [Fig.  123],  in  which 
a  cyst,  apparently  originating  in  the  posterior 
chamber,  came  gradually  through  the  iris,  in¬ 
creasing  in  size,  and  being  painful.  It  was  punc¬ 
tured  through  the  cornea,  when  a  little  fluid 
d,  and  the  ,cyst  collapsed.  The  puncture 
twice  repeated,  and  the  cyst  did  not  fill 
again.  Vision  was  not  injured.3 


Fig.  123. 


A  Cyst  in  with  the  Iris 

^jl  Mackenzie.) 


[Two  interesting  cases  of  cysts,  one  of  them  of 
an  unusual  character,  are  described  by  Mr.  White 
Cooper.6  In  one,  the  cyst  had  arisen  from  the 
ciliary  ligament,  had  protruded  between  the  lens  and  frli^  and  at  last  made  its 
appearance  in  the  anterior  chamber  through  the^Hpu.  Mr.  C.  incised  the 
cornea,  and  with  strong  forceps  broke  up  and  jfSmfc^ed  a  portion  of  the  cyst, 
which  was  as  tough  as  cartilage,  and  appeared  ^examination  with  the  micro¬ 
scope  to  be  made  up  of  epithelial  cells,  so  cl^ly  agglutinated  together,  that  it 
was  only  after  maceration  that  they  could  o&ieparated. 

In  the  second  case,  the  outer  half  oi  anterior  chamber  was  nearly  filled 
by  a  delicate  semitransparent  cyst,  wdjQik  pushed  back  the  iris  and  encroached 
upon  the  pupil.  It  appeared  to  ^Kfafe  from  the  junction  of  the  iris  with  the 
ciliary  ligament,  and  to  have  Wged  forward  from  thence  into  the  anterior 
chamber.  Mr.  C.  puncture^"* tflr  cornea  with  a  broad  needle,  the  transparent 
contents  of  the  cyst  escap^d^and  the  cyst  collapsed.  It  subsequently  refilled, 
and  Mr.  C.  punctured  ftX@iin,  but  this  time  cut  and  tore  the  cyst  in  several 
directions.  The  shre^sigradually  shrunk  and  disappeared,  and  the  cure  was 
permanent.  v<>  ,/  .  . 

Mr.  DALRYiN^te^has  recorded  a  case  in  which  there  was  a  cyst  attached  to 

1  Practical 


'  Ibid.  flS 
6  IbiC 


■Use,  p.  602. 


4. 


2  Mr.  Tyrrell’s  Work,  vol.  i.  p.  368,  pi.  3,  fig.  6. 

4  Practical  Treatise ,  ed.  3d,  p.  602. 

6  London  Journal  of  Medicine ,  Sept.  1852,  pp.  787-792. 
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the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris.  It  was  roundish,  cystiform  in  appearance 
semitransparent  or  gelatinous-looking,  and  adherent  to  the  ciliary  border  of  the 
iris  at  the  inner  side.  It  was  punctured  with  a  broad  needle,  and  a  semiopaline 
fluid,  of  a  saponaceous  feel,  evacuated.  The  cyst  then  sensibly  shrunk.  The 
puncture  was  subsequently  repeated,  the  cyst  entirely  evacuated,  and  it  did  not 
subsequently  fill.1] 


Myosis  is  a  name  given  to  unnatural  contraction  of  the  pupil.  This  is  a  fre¬ 
quent  consequence  of  iritis,  being  usually  accompanied  with  adhesions,  and 
irregularity  in  the  figure  of  the  opening,  and  occasionally  with  adventitious 
membrane  obstructing  it  more  or  less  completely.  In  some  instances  the  im¬ 
perfection  of  vision,  caused  by  this  state  of  the  pupil,  may  be  remedied  or 
alleviated  by  the  use  of  belladonna. 

Individuals  who  employ  their  eyes  habitually  on  minute  objects,  often  have 
small  pupils,  yet  see  perfectly  well ;  and  this  state  of  the  pupil  sometimes  exists 
where  we  see  no  cause  for  it.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  motions  of  the 
iris  are  limited.  Contracted  pupil  is  sometimes  seen  in  conjunction  with  impaired 
vision.  The  use  of  belladonna  has  but  little  effect  on  the  opening,  and  does 
not  improve  vision.  The  prospect  is  unfavourable  in  such  cases. 


Mydriasis  denotes  the  opposite  or  preternaturally  dilated  condition  of  the 
pupil.  Most  frequently  this  is  a  symptom  of  amaurosis,  and  consequent  on 
disease  of  the  retina.  It  has  sometimes  followed  injury  of  the  head,  being  then 
probably  caused  by  affection  of  some  part  within  the  cranium.  As  a  temporary 
state,  it  is  produced  by  the  external  application  or  internal  use  of  certain  nar¬ 
cotics.  (See  Chapter  XV.  §  1.)  It  occurs,  with  other  symptoms,  as  an 
effect  of  disease  affecting  the  nerve  of  the  third  pair.  Such  cases  are  alluded 
to  at  p.  87.  It  is  sometimes,  but  rarely,  seen  without  any  other  evidence  of 
disease  in  the  organ. 

Mydriasis,  when  it  exists  alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  paralysis  of  the  mus¬ 
cles  supplied  by  the  motory  nerve,  implies  the  existence  of  disease  in  the  ciliary 
system  of  nerves.  It  is  usually  connected  with  disordfcAof  the  digestive 
organs. 

As  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil  is  permanent,  stron^M^hts  have  a  dazzling 
effect  on  the  eye.  Distant  objects  are  seen  better  fcftpisL  those  which  are  near; 
but  vision  altogether  is  indistinct.  Sight  is  imp^d0jq  so  that  patients  can  even 
read,  by  looking  through  a  small  hole  in  a  carahStnd  this  circumstance  distin¬ 
guishes  simple  mydriasis  from  the  dilated  /u^il  ^of  amaurosis.  Convex  glasses 
will  improve  the  sight  of  near  objects.  flramting  applications  to  the  surface 
of  the  eye  are  said  to  cause  contractioi^Nthe  pupil  with  improvement  of  sight. 

Curative  proceedings  must  depend  W  what  we  can  discover  respecting  the 
nature  and  cause  of  the  affection.  iQtese  points  are  obscure  where  mydriasis  is 
the  sole  symptom.  In  such  a^s^^we  shall  often  find  the  source  of  mischief 
in  the  digestive  organs. 

A  portion  of  blackened  ca*  , 
natural  size  of  the  pupfi  might  be  fixed  into  a  frame,  and  worn  as  a  spectacle. 
The  prognosis  is  fav^raWe  in  these  cases.3 

[We  have  seed^nie  cases  in  which  the  application  to  the  eye  of  a  few  drops 
of  a  collyriu^qfi^acetate  of  strychnia,  instantly  contracted  the  pupil,  so  that 
the  patien^^ilo  previously  could  not  distinguish  letters  an  inch  long,  were 
able  to  promptly  from  a  book  printed  in  type  of  the  size  of  the  body  of 
this  < 


Sh^etaiployment  of  electricity  has  been  sug_ 
tfdxVith  a  small  central  opening,  corresponding  to  the 


a? 


American  Journal  Med.  Sci.  Jan.  1845,  p.  227. 

2  Such  a  case  is  related  in  the  London  Medical  Gazette ,  vol.  xxii.  p.  68. 
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M.  Serres,  of  Uzes,  employs  a  fine  point  of  nitrate  of  silver,  which  he  ap¬ 
plies  for  a  second  to  the  cornea  near  its  junction  with  the  sclerotica,  and  he 
reports  some  cases  cured  by  this  method.1 

Dr.  Kochanowski,  of  Warsaw,  relates  a  case  cured  by  ergot,  given  in  the 
dose  of  three  grains  three  times  a  day,  gradually  increased  to  twenty  grains. 
At  the  end  of  a  few  days  the  pupil  had  recovered  its  normal  dimensions  and 
the  iris  its  natural  contractility.2 

M.  Comperat  has  announced  a  plan  by  which  he  has  succeeded  in  removing 
dilatation  of  the  pupil  produced  by  belladonna  in  a  patient  of.  his,  in  whom  the 
iris  was  scarcely  visible,  so  complete  had  been  the  action  of  a  small  dose  of 
belladonna  applied  externally.  For  some  days  the  excessive  dilatation  resisted 
the  employment  of  various  collyria.  He  prescribed  powdered  ergot  of  rye, 
taken  like  snuff.  The  dilatation  disappeared  in  a  few  seconds — it  soon  return¬ 
ed  ;  the  same  remedy  was  again  employed,  and  it  did  not  reappear.  He  thought 
that  ergot  might  be  thus  used  in  cases  in  which  dilated  pupil  arises  from  the 


other  causes.3 

Dr.  M’ Evers,  of  Cork,  has  tried  the  effects  of  the  ergot  employed  in  the 
manner  recommended  by  M.  Comperat,  on  several  persons  whose  irides  were 
strongly  under  the  influence  of  belladonna,  and  in  no  case  did  the  ergot  cause 
any  change  when  employed  on  the  same  day  with  the  belladonna )  but  in  every 
case,  on  the  subsequent  morning,  whilst  the  pupils  were  still  largely  dilated, 
the  ergot  had  a  marked  effect  after  a  few  minutes.  Thinking  with  Comperat, 
that  our  knowledge  of  this  property  of  the  ergot  may  be  taken  advantage  of 
when  the  pupil  is  preternaturally  dilated  from  other  causes,  he  tested  its  efficacy 
in  the  following  case  of  mydriasis. 

A  man  aged  50,  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  tropical  climates, 
but  returned  home  with  a  good  constitution.  On  getting  out  of  bed  three  weeks 
ago,  he  observed  excessive  lachrymation  of  the  right  eye,  which  has  continued 
since,  together  with  impaired  vision.  The  eye  is  free  from  vascularity  or  pain 
of  any  kindj  and  looks  healthy  in  all  its  parts,  except  the  iris,  which  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  narrow  ring,  so  largely  is  the  pupil  dilated ;  the  iris  is  per¬ 
fectly  immovable.  .  M 

A  few  pinches  of  ergot  contracted  the  pupil  considerabbjsn^a  few  minutes, 
whilst  a  few  additional  pinches  taken  on  the  following  morgiSgf  reduced  the  pupil 
to  its  normal  standard,  the  iris  assuming  the  lively  mrt©ns  of  healthy  action ; 
thus,  in  a  day,  completing,  as  far  as  the  pupil  is  con the  cure  of  a  disease 
which  Demours,  and  other  writers  on  ophthalmj0^firgery,  tell  us  cannot  be 
accomplished  by  a  six  months’  treatment.4 

We  have  employed  the  powdered  ergot  $inNwo  cases  of  mydriasis,  and  we 
think  with  advantage  ;  but  the  effects  wer^^no  means  so  striking  as  observed 
by  M.  Comperat  or  by  Dr.  M’ Evers Jy  ^ 


►loses  its  natural  tension,  becomes  flac- 
brwards,  when  the  globe  is  moved,  like  a 
•vement  is  sometimes  considerable  and  ob- 
that  close  observation  is  necessary  to 


ter,  so 


Tremulous  Iris. — The  iris  some; 
cid,  and  oscillates  backwards 
rag  in  a  bottle  of  water.  Tbii 
vious;  in  other  instances  SI 

detect  it.  There  is  no  a^pai'ent  change  of  structure.  The  pupil  does  not  con¬ 
tract  and  dilate,  or  onJvSftghtly,  and  in  sympathy  with  that  of  the  other  eye. 
It  is  often  combiim^^1^  cataract,  which  may  exhibit  a  similar  oscillation  or 
vibration.  Vis&nv^  generally  lost  or  very  imperfect.  In  a  few  instances  I 
have  seen  the^^Jl’emulous,  and  that  to  a  great  degree,  after  the  operation  for 
cataract,  wit^i  gbod  vision. 


^^Generales,  June,  1828,  p.  307.] 
don  Medical  Gazette ,  September,  1848.] 
din  Quarterly  Journal ,  November,  1848.] 


[Ibid.  November,  1838,  p.  351.] 
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The  more  frequent  cause  of  the  tremulous  motion  is  a  fluid  state  of  the 
vitreous  humour,  under  which  the  natural  support  of  the  iris  by  the  parts  be¬ 
hind  is  lost,  so  that  it  waves  backwards  and  forwards  when  the  globe  is  moved 
in  obedience  to  the  impulse  of  the  contained  fluid.  As  this  condition  of  the 
humour  indicates  disease  of  the  internal  parts  including  the  retina,  the  tremu¬ 
lous  state  of  the  iris  is  regarded  as  a  most  unfavourable  symptom.  When  it 
occurs  after  cataract  operations,  it  probable  depends  on  increase  of  the  aqueous 
humour. 

It  may  be  seen  after  serious  injuries,  and  in  other  cases  where  we  do  not 
ascertain  that,  the  vitreous  humour  is  in  a  fluid  state.  The  cause  is  obscure 
under  such  circumstances.  The  affection  itself  is  in  all  cases  irremediable. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 
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SECTION  I.— GENERAL  AND  PRELIMINARY  CONSIDERATIONS. 

When  vision  has  been  destroyed  or  impaired  by  contraction,  closure,  or  dis¬ 
placement  of  the  pupil,  or  by  such  changes  combined  with  obstruction  of  the 
opening  by  an  adventitious  membrane,  or  an  opaque  capsule,  or  with  synechia 
anterior,  or  with  [partial]  opacity  of  the  cornea,  relief  may  be  given  by  enlarging 
the  natural  pupil,  by  making  a  new  aperture  for  the  passage  of  light  through 
the  iris,  or  by  a  combination  of  both  these  proceedings.  The  various  methods 
employed  for  these  purposes  are  called  the  operations  for  artificial  pupil 
( conformatio  pupillse  artificially ;  coremorphosis ,  from  zogq,  pupil;  an(l  pogfmsj 
formation). 

Although  the  first  attempts  of  this  kind  were  made^n  tAe  earlier  part  of 
the  last  century,  the  operation  was  not  much  prac£jJ0f  till  towards  its  very 
close  ;  since  which  period  so  much  attention  has  ttffS^paid  to  it,  so  many  per¬ 
sons  have  investigated  and  attempted  to  improv^Tro  that  the  methods  of  pro¬ 
ceeding,  and  the  instrumental  apparatus,  are  »5®fps  more  diversified  than  in 
any  other  surgical  operation.  The  latter/Ctram stances  are  partly  accounted 
for  by  the  differences  in  the  states  oktlwueye  requiring  operative  assistance, 
partly  by  that  desire  of  producing  sorrmfliing  new,  which  often  leads  us  to  neg¬ 
lect  what  is  simple  and  sufficient,  for  wire  complicated,  but  less  advantageous 
proceedings.  .  Jb  .  .  .  .  .  ..... 

The  changes  in  the  state  of  thjQtoe,  requiring  the  formation  of  an  artificial 
aperture,  through  which  lig^^^y  gain  admission  into  the  interior  of  the  organ, 
are  numerous  and  various/mKh  cannot  all  be  comprehended  under  the  common 
expression,  closure  of  t&wtrpil;  although  such  closure  or  rather  obstruction  of 
the  aperture,  direct  or  indirect,  must  exist  whenever  the  operation  is  required. 
Some  of  these  chifidp^  are  seated  in  the  cornea,  others  in  the  cornea  and  iris  ; 
several  in  the  irisfIScrae ;  some  in  the  capsule  and  lens  as  well  as  in  the  iris; 
while  others  «i|t&&ve  at  one  and  the  same  time,  the  cornea,  iris,  capsule,  and 
lens. 

AlthouglNwe  speak  of  the  operation  for  artificial  pupil  in  the  singular  num¬ 
ber,  ajafoSe  glance  at  the  subject  will  suffice  to  show  that  no  one  operation  can 
be  fo  the  various  morbid  conditions  of  these  several  organs,  which  inter- 

fei^piore  or  less  seriously,  with  the  passage  of  light  into  the  posterior  part  or 
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the  globe.  It  is  not  our  object  to  compare  the  various  proceedings  with  the 
view  of  finding  which  is  generally  preferable;  the  attempt  at  devising  any  one 
method  that  would  be  applicable  in  all  cases,  would  be  manifestly  absurd.  We 
must  carefully  examine  the  several  states  of  the  organ,  in  order  to  determine 
which  mode  of  proceeding  may  be  preferable  in  each  instance. 

STATES  OF  THE  EYE  REQUIRING  THE  OPERATION. 

The  following  are  the  conditions  of  the  organ  to  which  the  operation  for  arti¬ 
ficial  pupil  is  applicable  : — 

1.  Simple  closure  of  the  pupil,  consequent  on  acute  iritis,  without  opacity  of 
the  lens  or  capsule.  This  is  a  rare  occurrence ;  and  it  must  be  difficult  to  ascer¬ 
tain  that  the  lens  and  capsule  have  undergone  no  change. 

2.  Closure  of  the  pupil  by  an  adventitious  membrane  ( occlusio  pupillx 
lymphatica).  Such  a  state  may  be  the  result  of  the  different  operations  for 
cataract;  that  is,  of  extraction,  depression,  reclination,  or  the  operation  by 
absorption ;  or  it  may  remain  after  iritis,  when  it  occurs  from  internal  causes, 
as  in  the  idiopathic,  arthritic,  or  syphilitic  kinds. 

3.  Closure  of  the  pupil,  with  adhesion  of  its  margin  to  an  opaque  capsule, 
the  lens  being  at  the  same  time  generally,  if  not  always,  opaque  [occlusio  pupillse 
cum  synechia  posteriori ).  This  is  a  consequence  of  iritis. 

In  the  cases  now  enumerated,  the  cornea  and  anterior  chamber  are  usually 
natural,  and  the  fibres  of  the  iris  are  more  or  less  on  the  stretch. 

4.  Contraction  or  closure  of  the  pupil,  with  synechia  anterior,  from  prolap¬ 
sus  iridis,  either  through  wound  or  ulcer  of  the  cornea.  A  prolapsus  near  the 
centre  of  the  cornea  may  include  .the  whole  pupil,  and  thus  completely  destroy 
sight.  In  such  a  case  the  cornea  is  leucomatous  in  its  centre,  transparent  in 
the  circumference ;  the  fibres  of  the  iris  are  stretched  from  the  ciliary  margin 
to  the  edge  of  the  leucoma,  and  either  in  contact  with  the  transparent  portion 
of  the  cornea  or  separated  from  it  by  the  smallest  interval.  The  entire  pupil 
may  be  involved  in  a  prolapsus  more  or  less  near  to  the  circumference  of  the 
cornea,  or  at  its  very  edge ;  the  fibres  of  the  iris  are  tightly  stjpfe&ed  between 
the  opacity  and  the  most  distant  part  of  the  corneal  margin,  Jp^a  larger  ante¬ 
rior  chamber  is  left '  in  the  same  situation.  If  the  prolang^fehould  have  in¬ 
cluded  a  part  only  of  the  pupillary  margin,  or  a  port^^I  the  iris  near  the 
pupil,  the  aperture  may  be  merely  displaced,  or  contrm^earind  altered  in  figure, 
yet  the  passage  of  light  through  it  may  be  more  oy&e  effectually  impeded  by 
the  opaque  cicatrix,  which  remains  after  the  ’^M^r  ulcer  has  healed.  If  a 
large  portion  should  have  been  protruded,  th«  frb&el  of  the  iris  must  be  tightly 
stretched  from  the  ciliary  margin  to  the  site@tion  of  their  adhesion  to  the  cor¬ 
nea  ;  they  are  more  or  less  tense  in  all  caseWf  contracted  or  closed  pupil  from 
prolapsus  iridis. 

5.  Contraction  or  closure  of  the  pp^Jrom  partial  staphyloma. 

6.  Obstruction  of  the  pupil  leucoma,  the  iris  and  other  parts  being 

natural.  The  effect  on  vision  |*Mehtral  corneal  opacity  will  vary  according  to 
its  extent.  If  it  is  small,  i#r  instance,  not  exceeding  one-third  of  the  diameter 
of  the  cornea,  the  patient  my  enjoy  good  vision  when  the  pupil  is  dilated, 
either  in  a  moderate  or  by  the  use  °f  belladonna ;  and  an  operation 

would  not  then  be  amiable.  If  the  leucoma  should  extend  to  two-thirds 
of  the  diameter,  4h£f&  will  be  no  useful  vision,  and  an  operation  will  be  re¬ 
quired. 

ObstructiWof  the  pupil  by  synechia  anterior  and  partial  leucoma.  The 
anterior  adhesion  may  embrace  the  whole  pupillary  margin,  with  complete 
obstructM^y  the  accompanying  leucoma,  and  blindness.  The  adhesion  may 
be  pjjjraal,  and  the  obstruction  of  the  contracted  and  misshapen  pupil  may  be  par- 
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tial  also.  The  effect  on  vision  will  depend  materially  on  the  situation  of  the  adhe¬ 
sion,  and  of  the  leucoma  ;  if  they  are  above  the  natural  situation  of  the  pupil, 
or  on  either  side  of  it,  they  may  not  interfere  much  with  vision;  if  below,  the 
effect  will  be  more  injurious.  In  partial  synechia  anterior,  the  pupil  may  some¬ 
times  be  so  much  enlarged  by  the  use  of  belladonna  as  to  give  good  sight. 

8.  Central  leucoma,  with  closed  pupil,  or  synechia  posterior,  and  opaque 
capsule. 

9.  Partial  opacity  of  the  cornea,  with  synechia  anterior  and  cataract. 

I  have  never  seen  the  congenital  closure  of  the  pupil  from  continuance  of 
the  membrana  pupillaris  ( imperforatio  pupillde1\  which  is  mentioned  by  some 
writers. 

Diagnosis. — Before  we  undertake  to  form  an  artificial  pupil,  we  must  satisfy 
ourselves  that  the  morbid  state  of  the  organ  cannot  be  remedied  by  any  other 
means.  Opacities  of  the  cornea  may  often  be  diminished  by  external  applica¬ 
tions.  The  adventitious  membrane  closing  the  pupil  may  be  lessened  by  absorp¬ 
tion  in  recent  cases.  The  use  of  belladonna  may  improve  sight,  or  even  render 
it  perfect  in  partial  synechia,  anterior  or  posterior. 

The  operation  merely  provides  for  the  admission  of  light  into  the  eye;  it 
will  not  restore  sight  unless  the  organ  be  in  other  respects  healthy.  A  careful 
inquiry  is  therefore  necessary  to  ascertain  that  no  other  change  has  taken  place 
in  the  eye  capable  of  frustrating  the  success  of  the  operation.  The  various  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  organ,  enumerated  above  as  requiring  the  formation  of  an  artificial 
pupil,  are  mostly  the  consequences  of  severe  inflammation,  either  external  or 
internal.  This  inflammation  may  not  have  been  confined  to  the  cornea,  iris, 
and  capsule  of  the  crystalline;  it  will  be  found,  in  many  instances,  to  have 
extended  to,  the  nervous  structure  of  the  eye,  or  to  other  parts  of  the  organ. 
We  must  ascertain  whether  the  loss  of  vision  is  produced  by  the  changes  in  the 
pupil  only,  before  we  think  of  forming  a  new  opening  for  the  passage  of  light. 

Our  first  step,  then,  must  be  a  careful  examination  of  the  organ,  in  which 
attention  must  be  directed  to  the  condition  of  its  various  component  parts.  The 
colour  and  texture  of  the  iris  must  be  observed ;  these  are  changed  by  inflam¬ 
mation,  and  the  alteration  may  be  detected  by  comparing  Unaffected  with  the 
sound  eye.  A  blue  or  gray  iris  may  exhibit  a  greenish  f^yeflowish  discolora¬ 
tion;  a  brown  one  may  become  of  a  dull  bluish  or  lead^Jbolour;  the  unnatural 
tint  may  be  general,  or  in  variously  sized  and  shaj^H^pots  or  patches.  The 
fibrous  texture  may  have  disappeared,  and  wlutfsS^  threads  may  be  seen  in 


1  “I  believe,”  says  Beer,  “that  I  have  hiiif^AJeen  only  once  a  truly  congenital 
closure  of  the  pupil,  that  is,  an  iris  remaining  cjmpjbtuly  imperforate  after  birth.  In  the 
sixth  week,  the  pupil  had  become  open  withcfo  any  interference  of  art.  I  have,  however, 
seen  in  newly-born  infants,  when  a  few  d^^old,  closed  pupil ;  but  careful  inquiry  has 
shown,  in  all  such  instances,  that  it  was  theN^n sequence  of  iritis,  produced  in  a  few  hours 
after  birth,  by  exposure  to  strong  lighi^jnd  neglected.” — Lehre ,  vol.  ii.  p.  190,  note. 

Juengken  enumerates  it  among  tli£c<mditions  of  the  eye  requiring  operations,  adding 
that  it  is  of  very  rare  occurrence. von  den  Augenoperationen ,  p.  628. 

So  far  as  my  researches  hav^^pTe,  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  membrana  pupillaris 
having  ever  been  found  pe^^ycn  a  few  days  after  birth ;  and  I  believe  that  no  record 
exists  of  any  case  in  whicfii  a^Cperation  has  been  performed  on  it.  Dr.  Jacob  gives  the 
following  account  of  its  uraa^pearance :  “The  period  now  approaches  when  it  is  to  dis¬ 
appear  ;  this  occurrean^Jjjpkes  place,  according  to  my  observations,  a  short  time  previous 
or  subsequent  to  bi^^^ln  every  instance  where  I  have  made  the  examination,  I  have 
found  the  membraA^rupillaris  existing  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  perfection  in  the  new¬ 
born  infant ;  ifo^tamtly  perfect  without  the  smallest  breach,  sometimes  presenting  ragged 
apertures  al  places,  and  in  other  instances  nothing  existing  but  a  remnant  hanging 

across  the  pu^h  like  a  cobweb.  I  have  even  succeeded  in  injecting  a  single  vessel  in  the 
membra«^)upillaris  of  the  ninth  month.  Where  I  have  examined  it  in  subjects  who  have 
livedN^i\MVeek  or  fortnight  after  birth,  as  proved  by  the  umbilicus  being  healed,  I  have 
J&raRy  found  a  few  shreds  still  remaining.” — Medico- Chirurgical  Transactions ,  vol.  xu. 
ri5.  516. 
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various  parts  of  the  iris,  with  the  spotted  discoloration  just  mentioned.  The 
natural  brilliancy  of  the  organ  is  gone.  Under  such  changes,  the  texture  of  the 
iris  loses  its  natural  softness  and  contractility;  it  becomes  tough,  thick,  and 
incapable  of  motion.  In  other  instances,  it  is  unnaturally  thin  and  semitrans¬ 
parent.  If  the  inner  circle  only  be  changed  in  colour,  it  is  not  of  much  conse¬ 
quence;  but  if  the  alteration  extend  through  the  whole  iris,  it  is  unfavourable. 
If  change  of  texture  should  be  equally  extensive,  and  occupy  the  whole  of  the 
greater  or  ciliary  circle,  it  is  probable  that  the  inflammation  extended  beyond 
the  iris,  and  that  the  ciliary  body  and  other  posterior  parts  of  the  globe  have 
suffered.  We  must  observe  whether  the  iris  preserves  its  natural  position  [Fig. 
124]  and  uniform  surface,  or  whether  it  bulges  forwards  [Fig.  125],  and  is  ele- 


Fig.  124. 


Fig.  125. 


Natural  appearance  of  the  Iris  and  Pupil,  viewed  The  appearance  of  the  Iris  and  Pupil  in  profile, 
in  profile.  (From  T.  W.  Jones.)  when  the  Iris  is  inclined  towards  the  Cornea. 

(From  T.  W.  Jones.) 

vated  into  tubercular  projections,  separated  by  intervening  constrictions.  If  it 
form  a  convexity  in  the  anterior  chamber,  pushing  against  the  cornea  at  its  outer 
circle,  and  drawn  in  at  the  pupil,  which  adheres  in  its  whole  margin;  and  if  its 
surface  be  puckered  and  irregular,  it  will  have  been  so  changed  in  texture  as  to 
render  the  operation  impracticable ;  while  the  retina  will  have  undergone  such 
alteration  as  to  make  the  opening,  even  if  one  could  be  formed,  totally  useless. 
Simple  bulging  of  the  iris,  without  change  of  colour  or  texture^tloes  not  abso¬ 
lutely  contraindicate  the  operation ;  though,  as  it  implies  a  dis^m^tate  of  parts 
behind,  it  is  an  unfavourable  circumstance.  The  pupil  is  when  the  iris 

is  thus  pushed  forwards,  and  the  bulging  may  depend  on  ac^gmlation  of  aqueous 
fluid  behind.  The  effect  of  opening  the  pupil  with  th^irepflle,  and  thus  re-esta¬ 
blishing  the  communication  between  the  two  chamb^kif  may  be  tried  in  such  a 
case,  if  the  state  of  the  retina  should  hold  out  anw^^uragement  to  an  operation. 

The  globe  should  have  its  natural  size  and  cmism&nce,  being  neither  enlarged 
by  dropsy,  nor  shrunk  and  flaccid  from  atrlsphy^  No  benefit  can  be  expected 
from  the  operation  if  there  should  be  eitfi&Uhy  dr  ophthalmia  or  a  soft  and  di¬ 
minished  globe. 

Softness  of  the  eyeball,  without  dip™n:ion  of  bulk,  especially  if  accompanied 
by  a  tremulous  state  of  the  irmy^^tes  synchysis,  or  disorganized  vitreous 
humour,  with  which  insensibilij^3rxhe  retina  is  usually,  but  not  necessarily, 
connected.  If  the  state  o£*^js|ph  should  be  favourable,  the  operation  may  be 
undertaken  in  such  a  casdCattnough  the  flaccidity  of  the  organ  may  occasion 
additional  difficulty  in  t^  execution,  and  the  chance  of  benefit  is  small.1 

1  Sir  William  ADA^s^peaks  more  favourably  of  these  cases:  “When  the  vitreous 
humour  is  transpare^jEs  partial  or  total  disorganization  does  not  appear  materially  to 
affect  vision.  Kpr^Jter  the  cataract  lias  been  removed,  or  the  artificial  pupil  formed, 
vision  appears  "equally  good  as  if  no  such  morbid  change  had  taken  place.”— Treatise 

on  Artificial  &c.  p.  117. 

“lu  ^^%ases>  where,  from  the  fluidity  of  the  vitreous  humour,  it  has  escaped  so 
abunclaim^unng  the  operation,  through  the  puncture  made  by  the  needle,  as  to  occasion 
am(jr\n  entire  collapse  of  the  coats  of  the  eye;  yet,  after  its  regeneration,  the  patient’s 
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Absorption  of  the  sclerotica  in  the  neighbourhood  of'  the  corpus  ciliare 
giving  the  globe  a  bluish  or  leaden  color  at  that  part,  staphylomatous  protru¬ 
sions  of  the  sclerotica,  and  a  varicose  state  of  the  external  vessels,  indicate  seri¬ 
ous  disorganization  of  the  internal  parts  of  the  globe,  with  insensibility  of  the 
retina. 


We  must  examine  farther  whether  the  retina  possesses  a  clearly  marked  sensi¬ 
bility  to  light;  for  without  that  no  benefit  can  be  expected  from  the  operation. 
It  might  be  supposed  that  closure  of  the  pupil,  with  opacity  of  the  capsule, 
would  prevent  the  passage  of  light  to  the  retina,  and  thus  deprive  us  of  direct 
evidence  respecting  its  sensibility.  However,  light  is  transmitted  in  sufficient 
quantity  for  this  purpose.  If  the  pupil  be  closed,  and  the  lens  and  capsule 
opaque,  the  patient  can  still  distinguish  light  from  darkness,  if  the  retina  is  un¬ 
affected.  If  the  patient,  therefore,  cannot  make  that  distinction,  we  may  con¬ 
clude  that  the  eye  is  amaurotic,  and  the  operation  consequently  hopeless.  In 
many  of  the  conditions  requiring  the  operation  for  artificial  pupil,  a  much  greater 
degree  of  vision  exists. 

These  various  points  must  be  inquired  into,  that  we  may  inform  the  patient 
whether  an  operation  is  likely  to  be  successful  or  otherwise.  It  is  our  duty  to 
represent  to  him  accurately  the  state  of  the  case.  We  can  recommend  the  opera¬ 
tion  only  where  we  think  that  it  will  be  of  advantage.  Some  states  of  the  eye, 
however,  are  unfavourable  without  being  hopeless.  Under  such  circumstances, 
the  patient  may  be  inclined  to  try  the  experiment  of  a  doubtful  operation,  rather 
than  submit  without  an  effort  to  permanent  blindness. 

The  presence  of  external  or  internal  inflammation,  in  any  degree,  absolutely 
contraindicates  the  operation,  so  long  as  it  continues.  When  the  organ  is  thus 
excited,  the  additional  irritation  of  mechanical  violence  would  aggravate  the  in¬ 
flammatory  disorder,  and  thus  probably  increase  the  evils  which  the  operation 
was  designed  to  remedy. 

A  good  state  of  health  is  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  operation,  which 
must  not  be  thought  of  so  long  as  any  constitutional  disease,  such  as  gout  or 
rheumatism,  is  in  activity. 

“The  formation  of  an  artificial  pupil,”  says  Beer,  “ witMnt  reference  to  the 
particular  mode  of  proceeding,  is  indicated  in  those  c$sj^$ily  in  which  the 
blindness  is  caused  merely  by  the  closure  or  the  olgwtofction  of  the  normal 
pupil;  when  the  sensibility  to  light  is  unequivocal  no  other  deviations 

exist  from  the  natural  form  and  structure  of  the  which  might  render  the 

operation;  extremely  difficult  or  impracticable ;  the  previous  inflammation 

has  been  long  and  completely  terminated ;  the  patient  is  in  other  respects 

healthy,  and  does  not  show  even  any  marh^o/  previous  scrofulous,  syphilitic,  or 
arthritic  disease ;  and  when,  moreoverXm  is  completely  blind  in  both  eyes.” 
(. Lehre ,  vol.  ii.  p.  196.)  From  the  p^^ous  statement  respecting  sensibility  to 


vision  has  been  restored  as  perfectly /^Srusual  after  the  operation  for  cataract.”— Ibid. 
pp.  117,  118.  AV) 

“Even  when  so  much  of  th^^flfeous  humour  is  absorbed  as  to  occasion  a  flaccid  and 
diminished  condition  of  the  eu^yVnave  in  several  instances  operated  with  perfect  success, 
both  in  the  removal  of  c*/araWrand  in  the  formation  of  an  artificial  pupil.  Indeed,  the 
success  which  has  attendeVtJre  operations  for  artificial  pupil  in  these  morbid  states  of  the 
eye  has  frequently  e^cjj^d  my  surprise.  For  in  several  cases  which  have  scarcely  offered 
a  sufficiently  favour^k^prospect  to  justify  the  performance  of  an  operation,  but  which,  at 
the  urgent  importaC^  of  the  patient,  I  have  executed,  almost  contrary  to  my  judgment, 
the  happiest  l^tiCphave  nevertheless  been  obtained.  In  the  case  of  a  young  lady  who 
had  been  years  a  patient  of  the  late  Mr.  Ware,  I  actually  refused,  from  the  soft 

state  of  her  to  operate  upon  it.  But,  encouraged  by  my  success  upon  cases  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  kindyjVigain  sent  for  her  to  town  to  undergo  the  operation  for  artificial  pupil,  which 
in  on^rcgprminated  in  the  most  favourable  manner,  the  patient  being  enabled  to  see  the 
miitotesirobjects.  An  artificial  pupil  was  formed  with  equal  success  in  the  other  eye,  but 
tffiO^tina  had  lost  its  sensibility.” — Ibid.  pp.  119,  120. 
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Halit,  it  is  obvious  that  the  last  observation  is  not  to  be  taken  strictly,  but  that 
it  must  be  understood  as  importing  the  absence  of  useful  vision. 

Prognosis. — A  serious  wound  is  inflicted  in  this  operation  on  the  most  sensi¬ 
ble  texture  of  the  eye;  considerable  inflammatory  reaction  may  be  expected, 
and  the  results  cannot  be  estimated  with  much  certainty  beforehand.  Generally 
speaking,  the  necessity  for  the  operation  arises  out  of  disorders  originally  in¬ 
flammatory  ;  and  the  eyes,  on  which  it  is  performed,  having  suffered  much  from 
wounds  or  violent  inflammations,  are  rendered  more  susceptible  of  injury,  and 
more  likely  to  suffer  from  future  attacks.  Hence  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
the  probable  consequences  of  an  operation.  “We  cannot,”  says  Juengken, 
11  satisfy  ourselves  respecting  the  state  of  the  posterior  structures,  particularly  in 
the  cases  in  which  the  natural  pupil  is  completely  closed.  Instances  occur  in 
which  we  conclude  with  great  probability  that  the  vitreous  humour  and  retina 
are  healthy;  yet  it  turns  out  afterwards  that  they  are  not  so.  I  have  observed 
cases  of  the  kind,  in  which,  although  there  was  a  distinct  perception  of  light, 
the  posterior  parts  of  the  globe  were  altered  in  texture  as  the  result  of  the 
operation  proved.1 

The  operation  is  often  performed  on  eyes,  in  which  the  lens  has  been  already 
lost;  while  we  are  frequently  obliged  to  make  the  new  pupil  in  a  situation  dis¬ 
advantageous  for  vision.  These  are  two  sources  of  imperfection  in  the  subse¬ 
quent  state  of  the  sense. 

The  new  opening  is  not  susceptible  of  those  changes  in  its  dimensions  which 
occur  in  the  normal  pupil.  On  this  point,  Mr.  Gibson  says:  “I  have  paid  con¬ 
siderable  attention  to  the  state  of  the  artificial  pupil,  after  the  eye  has  quite  re¬ 
covered,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  fibres  of  the  iris  possess  any  power 
of  motion,  so  as  to  alter  the  size  of  the  new  opening;  but  have  never  been  able 
to  detect  anything  similar  to  the  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  natural 
pupil.”* 

Again,  there  are  often  niceties  and  difficulties  in  the  execution  of  the  opera¬ 
tion,  which  are  increased  by  the  involuntary  motions  and  unsteadiness  of  the 
patient.  Hence,  we  must  be  very  guarded  in  our  promises  as  to  the  result  of 
the  proceeding.  In  some  rare  instances,  in  which  the  eye  h&Anot  suffered 
much,  in  which  the  lens  and  capsule  are  entire,  and  not  injuHtfkby  the  opera¬ 
tion,  perfect  sight  may  be  restored.  But,  generally  speakinC^he  result  of  this 
proceeding  is  much  less  favourable  than  that  of  cataract/to^rations.  In  many 
instances,  the  patient  must  be  contented  if  he  should  to  see  large  objects, 

and  to  find  his  way  alone.  /-Ow 

Mr.  Gibson  observes  that  “the  degree  of  viafftnS^stored  by  an  operation  of 
this  kind,  is  not  quite  so  perfect  as  that  whicffisiKaafcds  the  removal  of  a  cataract. 
In  most  cases,  however,  when  the  cornea  haO^een  perfectly  transparent  to  the 
full  extent  of  one-third  of  its  diameter,  th^qJitient  has  been  able-  to  read  tole¬ 
rably  small,  print.  In  looking  at  anyth®E,  the  direction  of  the  eye  and  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  head  are  somewhat  altere^QSd  the  object  viewed  is  not  held  directly 
before  the  eye.  Thus  the  artifi^jtotpupl,  when  formed  towards  the  external 
angle  of  the  eye,  is  turned  bj^i^  motion  of  that  organ  more  towards  the 
internal  angle,  so  as  to  brii^f* side  of  the  eye  somewhat  forwards,  and  to 
produce  a  squint.  And  whSMm  object,  as  a  watch,  is  taken  into  the  hand  to 
Re  viewed,  it  is  not  held^Cjin  the  natural  state  of  the  eye,  directly  before  the 
observer,  but  a  little  tfTVrie  side.  This  alteration  in  the  direction  of  the  eye, 
and  in  the  situatien^vme  object  viewed,  is  evidently  the  result  of  experience; 
lor,  a  person  h^t&j^tn  artificial  pupil  situated  towards  the  external  angle  of  the 
eye,  can  discer^^  object  placed  directly  before  him;  but  he  sees  it  indistinctly, 


pj\e,toon  don  Augenoperationen ,  p.  361. 
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as  another  person,  whose  eyes  are  perfect,  discerns  objects  inaccurately  which  are 
placed  aside  whilst  the  eye  is  directed  to  objects  before  him.  The  reason  of 
this  appears  to  be,  that  the  rays  of  light  passing  from  oblique  objects,  or  enter¬ 
ing  the  eye  with  great  obliquity,  do  not  reach  the  retina  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  render  vision  distinct.  This  indistinctness  the  patient  attempts  to  remove, 
by  placing  the  object  in  different  situations,  and  by  varying,  at  the  same  time, 
the  position  of  the  eye  and  head,  until  he  at  length  discovers  the  exact  position 
of  the  eye  and  object  most  conducive  to  distinct  vision.”1  (. Lib .  cit.  pp.  47-49.) 

The  prognosis  is  more  favourable  in  proportion  as  the  imperfection  or  loss  of 
vision  is  simply  dependent  on  obstruction  of  the  pupil,  and  as  the  iris  itself, 
the  cornea,  and  other  parts  of  the  organ  are  sound.  The  best  cases,  therefore, 
are  those  of  central  leucoma  with  healthy  iris  and  unadherent  pupil,  of  partial 
synechia  anterior,  and  of  pupils  contracted  or  closed  from  prolapsus  of  the  iris 
through  the  wound  or  ulcer  of  the  cornea.  In  those  which  are  usually  the 
results  of  common  inflammation  affecting  the  external  tunics,  if  we  except  the 
changes  requiring  the  operation,  the  globe  is  perfectly  healthy.  Closure  of  the 
pupil  after  operations  for  cataract  is  also  a  favourable  case,  especially  after 
extraction;  in  the  serious  internal  inflammation  which  sometimes  follows  de¬ 
pression  and  reclination,  the  posterior  tunics  generally  are  often  involved.  Iritis 
and  other  internal  inflammations  do  not  come  on  in  healthy  constitutions. 
Hence,  when  the  pupil  has  been  closed  under  such  circumstances,  the  operation 
itself  may  cause  a  return  of  the  original  disease,  with  renewed  effusion  of  lymph. 
The  prognosis  is  bad  when  the  iris  is  changed  in  colour  and  texture  throughout, 
and  still  worse  if  it  is  also  convex  on  its  anterior  surface,  tuberculated,  and 
puckered. 

The  prospect  of  benefit  from  the  operation  is  influenced  by  the  extent  of  the 
organic  changes  in  the  cornea  and  iris,  which  render  it  necessary.  It  is  better 
in  proportion  as  more  of  the  cornea  remains  transparent,  and  more  of  the  iris 
and  pupil  unadherent.  If  the  clear  portion  of  the  former,  and  the  free  part  of 
the  iris,  are  less  than  one-third  of  the  whole,  the  result  will  be  doubtful. 

Position  of  the  Artificial  Pupil. — The  situation  and  size  of  the  new  opening 
must  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  nearer  it  is  to  tlm^&ikre  of  the  iris,  the 
better  will  the  patient  see ;  the  more  it  approaches  to2fc^  circumference,  the 
more  imperfect  will  vision  be,  both  because  the  rawaJ^y  light  fall  on  a  part  of 
the  retina  naturally  less  sensible,  and  because  the  patient  must  learn  to  squint 
more  or  less,  in  order  to  bring  the  eye  into  the^^Jairection  for  vision. 

[The  rule  laid  down  by  Mr.  LAWRENcri^y^  it  is  best,  when  practicable,  to 
make  the  pupil  near  the  centre  of  the  ijus^s  so  important  a  one,  that  we  may 
be  allowed  to  farther  insist  upon  it.  MyvBowMAN3  considers  a  central  position 
so  important,  that  he  says  he  woulctamlrer  “  make  a  pupil  near  the  centre,  behind 
a  portion  of  the  cornea  somewhaiScfbulouSj  than  at  the  margin  behind,  a  part 
perfectly  clear  •”  and  we  entireky^ncur  in  the  correctness  of  this  judgment. 

“  The  nearly  central  posi^^/,  Mr.  Bowman  remarks,3  “  of  the  natural  pupil 
itself,  suggests  the  reasfto^THSiess  of  this  rule.  In  fact,  (1.)  the  more  central 
the  pupil,  the  more  ne&rljao  the  rays  traverse  the  central  region  of  the  crystal¬ 
line  lens,  supposing^  toexist  (and  it  is  the  surgeon’s  duty  always  to  suppose 
it  present  and  tmfepirent,  unless  the  contrary  is  evident),  and  the  more  cor¬ 
rectly  do  they  to  a  focus  on  the  retina.  (2.)  The  more  central  the  pupil, 
the  more  li^|y(We  the  rays  entering  by  it  to  fall  on  the  central  region  of  the 
retina,  abq^the  yellow  spot,  the  seat  of  most  perfect  sight.  Whereas,  (3.)  in 
proportion  as  the  pupil  is  made  towards  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  these  con- 


^T^ktzse,  &c.  pp.  312,  383. 

if\pn  Artificial  Pupil,  in  Med.  Times  and  Gazette ,  Jan.  3,  1852,  p.  12. 
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ditions  are  less  and  less  fulfilled,  and  vision  (though  the  same  amount  of  light 
may  penetrate)  must  be  proportionally  indistinct. 

“  A  slight  reference  to  the  relative  anatomy  of  the  cornea,  iris,  and  lens,  will 
show  how  unlikely  it  is  that  a  fair  image  should  result  from  a  pencil  of  rays 
traversing  a  pupil  made  at  the  great  or  ciliary  circumference  of  the  iris.  Behind 
the  great  circumference  of  the  iris  lies  the  circle  of  ciliary  processes,  with  their 
tips  bordering  upon,  and  often  irregularly  overlapping  the  margin  of  the  lens. 
If  they  do  not  overlap  the  lens,  the  vitreous  body  lies  in  the  interspace.  In 
either  case,  rays  of  light  entering  by  a  pupil  at  the  border  of  the  cornea,  must 
partly  strike  the  ciliary  processes;  or,  if  within  these,  must  pass  to  the  retina 
by  the  side  of,  or  through  the  margin  of,  the  crystalline  lens.  So  that  not  only 
would  they  probably  fall  on  a  feeble  part  of  the  nervous  sheet,  but  they  could 
hardly  be  brought  to  a  correct  focus  even  there.”] 


A  farther  reason  against  making  an  artificial  pupil  at  the  greater  circumference 
of  the  iris,  is  derived  from  the  position  of  the  ciliary  processes,  the  anterior  ex¬ 
tremities  of  which  are  placed  behind  this  part  of  the  iris,  and  would  therefore 
partially  obstruct  the  new  opening.  This  point  has  been  particularly  insisted 
upon  by  Scarpa.  “  Another  rule,”  says  he,  “  no  less  important  to  be  followed 
in  these  cases,  is,  that  the  lateral  pupil,  although  necessarily  instituted  in  the 
semidiameter  of  the  iris,  be  always  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  corpus  ciliare, 
that  this  part  may  not  render  the  operation  useless  by  intercepting  the  passage 
of  light  through  the  new  pupil.  All  who  are  acquainted  with  the  structure  of 
the  eye,  know  that  the  corpus  ciliare,  with  its  processes,  is  prolonged  from  the 
ciliary  ligament  to  the  circumference  of  the  capsule  of  the  crystalline  lens  behind 
the  great  margin  of  the  iris,  extending  to  about  a  fourth  of  the  length  of  the 
semidiameter  of  the  membrane,  from  this  ciliary  ligament  towards  the  centre  of 
the  iris.  Every  artificial  pupil,  therefore,  which  is  not  made  at  such  a  distance 
from  the  great  margin  of  the  iris,  and  consequently  from  the  corpus  ciliare,  that 
the  apex  at  least  of  the  triangular  aperture  may  correspond  directly  to  the  cir¬ 
cumference,  which  would  have  been  occupied  by  the  capsule  of  the  crystalline, 
must  be  useless.1  vOj 

In  general,  sight  will  be  better,  the  larger  we  can  make  thy^w  pupil.  The 
artificial  opening  has  in  most  cases  a  disposition  to  contracteKelose;  it  is  formed 
in  a  part  where  there  is  no  natural  aperture,  and  as  attenmNs  are  generally  made 
to  repair  the  consequences  of  injury,  we  may  expect  t^d^he  new  opening  in  the 
iris  will  become  smaller  after  the  operation.  ThoTMtis  consequent  on  the  in¬ 
jury  increases  the  contraction,  which  sometii/esjp\oceeds  to  entire  closure. 
“The  permanency  of  the  artificial  pupil,”  sa$s  Gibson,  “appears  to  me  to 
depend  principally  upon  the  size  of  the  opening,  and  healthy  state  of  the  iris 


and  contiguous  parts  of  the  eye,  at  the  tjm?lff  the  operation.  When  the  arti¬ 
ficial  pupil  has  been  made  almost  as  Imp  as  the  medium  size  of  the  natural 
one,  and  especially  when  the  part  of-^Wjris  removed  has  included  its  border,  I 
have  never  seen  any  disposition  opening  to  close.  When,  however,  a  mere 

narrow  slip  has  been  remove^  n  the  iris,  from  previous  inflammation,  has 
become  more  vascular  than  fcattral,  or  when  it  is  complicated  with  adhesions  to 
the  capsule  of  the  crystaUmemns,  in  such  cases  its  closure  has  occasionally 
taken  place.”2  <^> 

The  prognosis  isj&pSt  favourable  when  the  purposes  of  the  operation  are 
accomplished  bvid^m^le  clean  cut  of  the  iris;  forcible  detachment  of  it  from 
the  ciliary  bodyN^tli  laceration,  protrusion,  and  strangulation  of  the  part,  is  a 
more  serious  kincfrof  injury,  from  which  inflammation  is  more  likely  to  result. 

y^^ahse,  &c.  pp.  312,  383. 
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Previous  Considerations. — When  one  eye  is  sound,  it  is  not  advisable  to  ope¬ 
rate  on  the  other.  Vision,  with  an  artificial  pupil,  is  imperfect,  compared  to 
natural  sight ;  hence  the  patient  continues  to  use  his  sound  eye,  so  that  he  is  no 
better  off  after  the  operation  than  he  was  before,  even  if  it  should  succeed.  The 
apprehension  has  been  expressed,  that  the  imperfect  sight  on  the  operated  side 
might  confuse  that  of  the  good  eye.1 

When  the  sight  of  one  eye  has  been  irrecoverably  lost,  our  decision  respecting 
the  propriety  of  performing  the  operation  for  artificial  pupil  on  the  other,  must 
be  regulated  by  the  degree  of  its  vision.  If  the  patient  can  see  large  objects, 
and  find  his  way  without  a  guide,  it  would  be  hazardous  to  operate,  because 
blindness  sometimes  results  from  the  operation,  particularly  where  the  eye  has 
already  been  seriously  and  repeatedly  diseased.  If  there  is  no  useful  sight,  the 
experiment  may  be  tried,  as  the  patient  cannot  be  rendered  worse. 

“  When  both  eyes,”  says  Mr.  Gibson,  “have  happened  to  be  similarly  affected 
with  opacity  of  the  cornea,  I  have  found  it  of  little  use  to  the  patient  to  form 
an  artificial  pupil  in  each.  For  when  the  vision  of  one  eye,  after  the  operation, 
is  more  perfect  than  that  of  the  other,  the  patient  (as  in  many  cases  of  defective 
vision)  acquires  the  habit  of  using  the  more  perfect  eye,  and  entirely  neglects 
the  other.  When,  therefore,  I  meet  with  defect  in  both  eyes,  from  opacity,  I 
select  the  more  perfect  for  the  subject  of  an  operation.”3 


[Another  objection  to  making  an  artificial  pupil  in  both  eyes  is,  that  the 
patient  will  see  double.  In  one  instance,  in  which  Mr.  Walton3  yielded  to  a 
tempting  opportunity  of  making  two  artificial  pupils,  although  they  corresponded 
as  nearly  as  it  is  possible  to  make  false  pupils  agree,  and  the  focal  range  of  each 
eye  was  the  same,  yet  the  patient  saw  double.] 


The  situation  of  the  new  pupil  is  often  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  case; 
as  the  artificial  opening  must  be  made  opposite  to  such  part  of  the  cornea  as 
retains  its  transparency.  Certain  positions,  however,  being  more  advantageous 
than  others,  are  to  be  preferred,  when  we  have  a  choice.  The  middle  of  the 
iris  is  the  best  place,  as  the  axis  of  the  new  opening  then  cdtarcsponds  to  that  of 
the  natural  pupil.  When  a  lateral  opening  is  to  be  madfiN^ consequence  of  the 
circumference  of  the  cornea  only  remaining  transparent^3  nasal  side  of  the  iris 
should  be  chosen  on  the  level  of  the  natural  punjfxthen  comes  the  temporal 
side.  The  normal  place  of  the  opening  is  nearer  ta@3nasal  than  to  the  temporal 
edge  of  the  cornea;  the  axis  of  vision,  ther^rcb*  with  a  pupil  in  the  former 
situation,  coincides  more  nearly  with  that  ^Hiifcyperfect  eye,  than  when  it  occu¬ 
pies  the  latter  place.  The  next  best  sittiatibfr  is  the  lower  and  outer  part  of  the 
iris,  after  which  comes  the  lower;  but/tB^  optic  axis  then  deviates  widely  from 
its  natural  direction.  The  least  favourable  position  is  above;  for  a  pupil  is  not 
of  much  use  here,  as  the  upper  ey^Mfinterferes  with  it,  so  that  the  eye  must  be 
turned  downwards,  and  even  th^JJght  is  imperfect. 

When  circumstances  pei^iX-Mm  Gibson  prefers  the  external  angle  of  the 
eye  for  the  new  pupil,  alJegfvV  “  that  instruments  can  be  used  in  this  part  with 
more  facility  than  in  smy pfiier  part  of  the  cornea;  and  every  advantage  is  at 
the  same  time  derived  mmi  the  operation.  When  this  part  of  the  eye  has  been 
found  opaque,  I  ha^Sbrmed  the  pupil,  in  several  cases,  both  at  the  inferior 
part  of  the  corn  LeQmd  towards  the  internal  angle  of  the  eye.  I  did  not,  how- 


i  <<To  f< 
by  no  means' 
such  an 
well,N(ci 


^  artificial  pupil  in  one  eye,  when  the  other  is  perfect,  is  quite  superfluous, 
vantageous  to  the  patient,  and  therefore  a  thankless  undertaking.  After 
<*jAeration,  the  patient  would  be  obliged  to  keep  the  eye  closed,  in  order  to  see 
^liiuje  its  axis  does  not  correspond  to  that  of  the  other.” — Beer,  Lekre ,  vol.  ii.  p* 


1 I  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  latter  statement. 

cit.  p.  51.  3  Operative  Ophthalmic  Surgery ,  p.  506. 
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ever,  observe,  that  my  patients  saw  at  all  more  distinctly;  on  the  contrary, 
when  the  artificial  pupil  was  formed  towards  the  internal  angle  of  the  eye,  the 
sight,  in  my  opinion,  was  less  extensive;  the  nose  appearing  in  some  measure  to 
curtail  the  field  of  vision.  I  prefer,  therefore,  the  operation  at  the  external 
angle  in  all  convenient  cases;  and  if  the  patients  are  enabled  to  read  with  more 
certainty  by  this  mode  than  any  other,  they  can  have  little  reason  to  be  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  the  slight  squint  of  which  it  may  be  productive.”3 

The  reasons  for  making  the  artificial  opening  large,  have  been  already  men¬ 
tioned.  In  the  majority  of  cases  we  should  make  it  as  large  as  we  can;  in 
some  few  instances,  we  must  be  on  our  guard  not  to  make  it  too  ample.  Jueng- 
ken3  says,  that  it  will  never  be  too  large  if  it  extends  to  one-third  of  the  diame¬ 
ter  of  the  iris.  Rosas3  observes,  that  in  order  to  secure  a  permanent  opening 
of  sufficient  magnitude,  the  new  pupil  ought  to  be  made  rather  larger  than  the 
middle  size  of  the  normal  one;  that  it  would  be  improper  to  make  it  much 
larger,  and  to  extend  it  beyond  one-third  of  the  iris,  since  the  impulse  of  light 
would  be  too  powerful,  and  would  destroy  the  sensibility  of  the  retina. 

[Mr.  Bowman  makes  the  following  remarks  relative  to  the  size  of  the  pupil : 
“For  the  finer  purposes  of  vision,  supposing  the  surgeon  has  the  option  of 
making  a  pupil  near  the  axis  of  the  eye,  it  is  important  that  the  opening  be 
not  too  large.  A  small  pupil,  near  the  axis  of  the  crystalline,  will  be  much 
more  efficacious  than  a  larger  one,  which  extends  so  far  from  the  axis  as  to 
admit  a  part  of  the  rays  through  the  edge  of  the  lens;  and  this  will  be  more  the 
case,  if,  as  usually  happens,  the  base  or  wider  part  of  the  new  pupil  be  out¬ 
wards,  towards  the  border  of  tlie  lens,  and  its  narrower  part  inwards,  towards  its 
axis.  If  the  pupil  be  unavoidably  narrower  at  one  part,  that  part  should  be,  if 
possible,  towards  the  margin  of  the  lens.  If  the  central  part  of  the  cornea  be 
only  nebulous,  and  so  allow  of  some)  though  imperfect  vision ,  it  will  be  of  trifling 
avail  to  enlarge  the  pupil  up  to  the  margin  where  the  cornea  may  be  clearer. 
For,  the  largeness  of  its  size,  and  its  partial  malposition,  will  counteract  any 
benefit  derivable  from  the  arrival  of  the  light  through  a  clearer  medium.”4 

Our  rule  is,  when  the  structure  of  the  iris  has  been  grea^T^ered,  and  its 
extensibility  impaired  or  destroyed  by  the  deposit  of  lynmh  in  its  tissue,  to 
endeavour  to  make  a  large  pupil,  as  in  this  case  the  pupil/t^sy  not  subsequently 
become  larger,  and  there  is  greater  danger  of  a  recurram^of  inflammation,  and 
that  the  opening  will  be  diminished  by  consequent  w^on  of  lymph.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  structure  of  the  iris  is  unimj^reetl,  we  make  a  small  pupil, 
as  the  wound,  in  such  cases,  is  less  likely  to  b|  folmwed  by  inflammation,  and 
there  is  a  tendency  in  the  pupil  to  enlarge.^ wtf  have  satisfied  ourselves,  also, 
that  a  small  elliptical  opening,  if  it  extencj^Y^ross  the  axis  of  the  lens,  or  from 
the  centre  of  the  natural  pupil  towarcl^hVmargin  of  the  cornea,  gives  better 
vision  than  a  large  irregular  openina^Mrid,  in  the  correctness  of  this,  we  are 
confirmed  by  the  observations  of  MpN^WMAN.] 

Since  the  changes  of  strmtfi^requiring  the  operation  for  artificial  pupil  are 
generally  caused  by  severefort  repeated  inflammations,  which  leave  the  organ 
more  susceptible  of  futui^atfacks,  and  since  the  violence  inflicted  on  the  iris  in 
the  operation  is  a  senjfePexciting  cause  of  inflammatory  disorder,  we  should 
omit  no  precautionj^ffi)hiated  to  prevent  its  occurrence.  W e  must  carefully 
prepare  the  pati^S^fore,  and  watch  the  case  closely,  after  the  operation.  The 
observations  ^cMfikse  points,  in  reference  to  the  operation  for  cataract,  are 
equally  appl^aole  to  that  of  artificial  pupil :  the  only  difference  is,  that  the 
greater  mafefclity  of  inflammation  requires  greater  care  in  the  latter  instance. 


2  Lelire  von  den  Augenoperationen ,  p.  635. 
4  Med.  Times  and  Gazette ,  Jan.  13,  1842. 
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Various  Operations — The  differences  in  the  states  of  the  eye,  which  render 


the  formation  of  an  artificial  pupil  necessary,  require  corresponding  diversities 
in  the  mode  of  accomplishing  the  purpose.  The  combinations  of  the  various 


derangements  already  specified  are  so  numerous,  that  almost  every  case  pre¬ 
sents  something  peculiar  and  individual.  Hence  the  methods,  which  have 
either  been  practised  or  devised  and  described,  are  very  numerous.  Mr.  Guth¬ 
rie  mentions  nearly  fifty  in  his  work1  on  this  subject;  and  the  list  might 
now  he  augmented.  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  or  advantageous  to  enter  into 
all  these  details,  and  shall  therefore  confine  myself  to  the  general  plans  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  without  considering  all  the  modifications  which  may  be  required  in 
particular  cases. 


OPERATIONS. 


There  are  three  principal  methods,  viz.,  incision ,  excision ,  and  separation ,  to 
one  or  the  other  of  which,  or  to  a  combination  of  them,  all  the  proceedings 
hitherto  proposed,  however  apparently  various,  may  be  referred. 

SECTION  II. —OPERATION  BY  INCISION ;  KORETOMIA,  (from  xoe„,  pupil,  and 


reinfection;)  IRIDOTOMIA. 
Synonymes:  Corotomia ,  coretotomia. 


Method  of  Cheselden. — Cheselden  has  shortly  mentioned,  in  the  Philo¬ 
sophical  Transactions ,  a  proceeding  which  he  adopted  in  two  instances  of  closed 

1  A  Treatise  on  the  Operations  for  the  Formation  of  an  Artificial  Pupil:  London,  1819. 
Also,  Lectures  on  the  Operative  Surgery  of  the  Eye ,  1827. 

The  following  works  may  be  consulted  :  Gibson,  Practical  Observations  on  the  Forma¬ 
tion  of  an  Artificial  Pupil ,  #c.,  London,  1811.  Sir  William  Adams,  Practical  Observa¬ 
tions  on  Ectropium ,  on  the  Modes  of  forming  ah  Artificial  Pupil ,  $c.,  1814.  Sir  William 
Adams,  Treatise  on  Artificial  Pupil ,  in  which  is  described  a  series  of  improved  operations 
for  its  formation,  &c.,  1819.  Observations  on  the  Operation  for  Artificiifd  Pupil ,  illustrated 
by  cases  and  engravings ;  by  E.  Ryan,  M.  D.,  in  the  second  volumriSNt  the  Dublin  Hos¬ 
pital  Reports ,  and  Communications  in  Medicine  and  Surgery.  J.  ^^Jshmidt,  Ueber  Pupil¬ 
lenbildung  mittelst  Einschneidung  der  Iris  ( coretotomia )  mittelst  AiOjfineidung  der  Iris  ( core - 
tonectomia)  und  mittelst  Abldsung  der  Iris  ( coretodialysis )  nebstffflhm  Zusatze  von  K.  Himly  ; 
in  Himly  und  Schmidt’s  Ophthalmologische  Bibliothek ,  p.  1.  Beer,  Ansicht  der 

staphylomatosen  Metamorphose  des  Auges ,  und  der  kiinstiq\fp  Pupillenbildung ,  Wien,  1805. 
Nachtrag,  1806.  Beer,  Lehre  der  Augenkrankheiten^wbf  ii.  section  3,  chap.  ix.  Lan- 
genbeck,  Ueber  Pupillenbildung ,  in  Neue  Chir.  i.  197.  Nachtrag  zur  kiinstli- 

chen  Pupillenbildung ,  ibid.  p.  676.  SGHLAGiNrmEVjto>i7eocr  den  gegenwartigen  Zustand  der 
kunsllichen  Pupillenbildung  in  Deutschland ,  Miil^ch,  1818.  Wagner,  de  coremorphosi  sis- 
tens  brevem  methodorum  ad  Pupillse  artificialis&mfbrmationcm  hucusque  adhibitorum,  adim- 
brationem ,  ^c.,  Brunswick,  1818.  Kroh Vycfelridodialysis  operatione ,  instrumentisque  in  ea 
adhibendis ;  Berlin,  1826,  4to.  AssALpA^fticerche  sulle  Pupille  artificiali  con  cinque  tavole 
incise  in  rame  e  colorite ;  Milan,  181  2d  edition,  1818.  Donegana,  Della  Pupilla 

artificiale  ragionamento  corredato  AUosscnmz ioni,  e  rami;  Milan,  1809,  8vo.  Quadei,  An- 
notazioni  pratiche  sulle  31alatlieJ^wk  Occhi;  Naples,  1819,  4to.  Wagner,  Kritische  Re¬ 
vision  der  neuren  Verhandluimeil^^er  die  kiintslichen  Pupillenbildung  in  Graefe  und  Wal- 
ther’s  Journal,  vol.  iii.  1812.  JJuengken,  Lehre  von  den  Augenoperationen ;  Berlin,  1829, 
Kap.  22.  Rosas,  Handhyc ^rol.  iii.  390-442. 

In  his  Chirurgische  %Gfortafeln,  Dr.  L.  F.  Yon  Froriep  has  delineated  all  the  various 
instruments  hithert(^^Fised  for  the  operation  of  artificial  pupil,  and  has  given  other 
figures  relating ^t^M^same  subject.  Several  instruments  used  in  incision  and  excision 
of  the  iris  areV&jS^sented  in  Plate  193,  Part  39.  The  numerous  figures  of  Plate  199, 
Part  40,  reh^oio  the  operations  by  excision  and  separation.  Plates  228  and  229,  m 
Part  45,  are  clwoted  to  the  same  subject.  Plate  270,  in  Part  53,  exhibits  the  instruments 
emplovedM^F  Lusardi,  and  described  in  his  Memoir e  sur  la  Cataracte-  congeniale,  §c., 
Paris,  The  Plates  above  mentioned  contain  also  numerous  figures  representing  the 

a  bes  of  the  pupil  before  and  after  operations  in  several  cases.  The  methods  of 


o 


Lg  are  mentioned  at  more  or  less  length  in  the  description  of  the  figures. 
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pupil  following  the  operation  of  depression.  He  introduced  a  narrow  knife,  or, 
as  he  calls  it,  “  a  sort  of  needle,  with  an  edge  on  one  side,”  through  the  scle¬ 
rotica,  as  in  the  ordinary  operation  of  couching,  and  then  brought  it°  forwards, 
through  the  iris,  into  the  anterior  chamber.  “  This  done,”  says  he,  “  I  turn 
the  edge  of  the  needle,  and  cut  through  the  iris  as  I  draw  it  out.”1 

[Fig.  126  represents  the  artificial  pupil  in  Cheselden’ s  first  operation.  It 
is  copied  from  the  figure  given  in  the  Philos.  Trans.  (Fig.  67.)  The  artificial 
pupil,  as  will  be  perceived,  is  formed  above  the  centre  of  the  iris,  and  this  was 
done  to  avoid  the  lens,  as  Cheselden  did  not  know  how  low  lie  might  have 
depressed  it  in  the  operation  of  couching,  which  had  led  to  the  closure  of  the 
natural  pupil.  In  his  second  case,  he  formed  the  artificial  pupil  below  the  centre 
of  the  iris.] 


Fig.  126. 


Fig.  127. 


Artificial  Pupil  made  by  Cheselden.  (From  Cheselden.)  Wenzel’s  operation  by  incision  through  the 

Cornea. 


Wenzel’s  Operation. — Baron  Wenzel,  having  employed  the  method  of 
Cheselden  without  success,  adopted  a  different  proceeding,  iu^hich  incision 
of  the  iris  was  performed  through  the  cornea,  and  was  combfe^  with  excision. 
He  made  an  opening  of  the  cornea  with  the  cataract-knife,  a^pextraction ;  but, 
after  puncturing  this  part,  he  carried  the  point  of  they^nwe  through  the  iris, 
then  brought  it  out  again  into  the  anterior  chamber  ataJ&hort  distance  from  the 
point  of  entrance,  and  subsequently  completed  thejS^real  section,  as  in  extrac¬ 
tion,  thus  at  the  same  time  dividing  the  iris,  sc^uto  make  a  small  flap  [Fig. 
127],  which  is  then  cut  off  by  a  small  scissor^jjitroduced  under  the  cornea. 
( Treatise  on  the  Cataract ,  translated  by  Mi^Ware,  sect.  27.) 

Janin’s  Operation. — Janin  tried  the  \pbration  of  Cheselden  unsuccess¬ 
fully.  The  fibres  of  the  iris  did  not  rcjjjact,  so  that  the  incision  which  he  had 
made  appeared  as  a  simple  line;  he  jtfNs’that  the  wounds  cicatrized  completely. 
Having  accidentally  wounded  thod^2W*Wi  the  scissors  in  operations  of  extraction, 
he  found  that  the  openings  thu^ajhae  did  not  close,  and  that  they  did  not  sub¬ 
sequently  interfere  with  visHfaix^Hence  he  was  induced  to  adopt  a  new  method 
of  forming  artificial  pupil^jEIe  opened  the  lower  half  of  the  cornea,  as  in 
extraction.  Then,  elav^jig  the  flap  of  that  membrane,  he  introduced  under  it 

1  Philos.  Trans.  Nc  42  ,  p.  451.  Philos.  Trans,  abridged,  vol.  vii.  p.  493.  The  two 
pupils,  which  are^fts^trcal  and  transverse,  are  represented  in  figs.  67  and  68.  Fig.  69 
represents  the  ^uyth  the  instrument  carried  through  the  sclerotica.  The  latter  figure 
j?  rePeated  in  u&^Lnatomy  of  the  Human  Body ,  tab.  36,  fig.  1,  p.  317.  In  the  explana¬ 
tion,  Mr.  CJmjMLDEN  says :  **  This  operation  I  have  performed  several  times  with  good 
success  ,\jptee<j,  it  cannot  fail  when  the  operation  is  well  done,  and  the  eye  no  otherwise 
£&  wmch  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  couching  a  cataract.” 
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Fig.  128. 


Fig.  129. 
I\ 


a  curved  scissors,  one  end  of  which  was  pointed.  He  penetrated  the  iris  with 
this  pointed  end,  about  one  line  from  its  greater  circumference,  then  carried  the 
instrument  directly  upwards,  and  half  a  line  from  the  original  pupil  towards 
the  external  angle,  and  divided  the  iris  by  closing  the  blades  of  the  scissors,  so 
as  to  form  an  opening  about  two  lines  and  a  half  in  extent.  He  adopted  this 
proceeding  successfully  in  many  instances,  which  he  has  detailed.1 2  In  some  of 
them,  cataract  existed,  which  he  extracted  through  the  new  pupil. 

Operation  of  Sir  W.  Adams. — The  formation  of  an  artificial  pupil  by  incision 
through  the  sclerotica,  which  had  fallen  completely  into  disuse,  was  revived  and 
improved  by  Sir  W.  Adams,  who  devised  for  the  purpose 
a  very  small  knife,  which  he  calls  an  iris  scalpel  [Fig. 
128,  c].  It  is  less  than  a  line  in  width,  with  a  straight 
back  and  sharp  point.  The  edge  is  convex  towards  the 
point,  like  that  of  a  scalpel,  and  cuts  back  towards  the 
handle  for  about  three  lines.3  The  iris  scalpel  may  be 
made  still  narrower  than  is  mentioned  above  [Fig.  128,  d. 
Fig.  129  represents  a  much  better  form  of  iris  knife  for 
this  operation,  and  is  the  one  now  usually  employed.  It 
much  more  readily  penetrates  the  iris  than  the  scalpel 
originally  devised  by  Mr.  Adams.]  In  his  last  work  on 
artificial  pupil,  Sir  William  thus  describes  his  mode  of 
employing  the  instrument :  The  patient  is  seated,  the 
upper  lid  raised  by  an  assistant,  while  the  lower  is  de¬ 
pressed,  and  the  globe  fixed  by  the  operator.  The  iris 
scalpel  already  described,  with  its  edge  turned  backwards, 
must  be  introduced  through  the  coats  of  the  eye  at  their 
external  part,  'about  a  line  behind  the  iris,  and  in  the  trans- 

Fig.  130. 


h 


Adams’s  Iris 
scalpel.  (From 
Adams.) 


Adams’s  mode  of  inci^j 

verse  diameter  of  the  latttfp^kembrane  [see  Fig.  180]. 
The  point  of  the  instruS^Tx  should  then  be  made  to 
penetrate  through  tbeSjtei  into  the  anterior  chamber,  in 
a  line  with  its  centraj^iameter,  and  somewhat  less  than 
one-third  of  the  of  that  membrane,  from  its  ciliary 

margin.  The  irfejkcalpel  is  then  to  be  carried  cautiously 

y  through  thej@^rior  chamber,  towards  the  inner  canthus, 

keeping  itS0jfee  in  contact  with  the  iris  (in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  1  ;  from  piercing  the  internal  part  of  the  cor- 

nea)>«v*il  it  has  traversed  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
■v^crth  ^f  the  iris,  when  it  should,  with  great  care,  be 
cWn  backwards,  almost  out  of  the  eye,  making  the  most 
iris knife^jjjelicate  pressure  with  the  edge  of  the  instrument  against 

1  Memoire  sw'SQkp erf  'oration  de  V Iris,  dans  lequel  on  indique  le  moyen  qu’on  doit  employer 
pour  fair e  uitiZ^wHure  d  cette  tunique ,  lorsque  la  pupille  est  detruite;  in  Memoires  et  Observa¬ 
tions  anatojmlfys,  pkysioloyiques,  et  physiques  sur  I’oeil.  1772,  pp.  177-205. 

2  Sir  WAVdams  has  given  two  views  of  this  instrument,  in  his  Practical  Observations  on 

Ectro$*e!i^fy,G.,  plate  3,  figs.  1  and  2.  [Fig.  128,  c,  is  copied  from  the  original  figure,  above 
refa*1’^*™-  This  instrument  is  ton  ln.ro'e:  d  represents  the  hlade  of  a  similar  knife  01 
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Artificial  Pupil 
made  by  Adams’s 
operation. 


the  iris,  lest  it  should  be  detached  from  the  ciliary  ligament.  If  the  division 
of  the  iris  is  not  effected  to  a  sufficient  extent,  during  the  first  effort,  the  iris 
scalpel  should  be  again  carried  forward,  and  withdrawn  in  a  similar  manner. 
This  is  to  be  repeated  as  often  as  may  be  necessary  to  effect  a  division  of  the 
iris,  to  the  extent  of  a  third  part  of  its  diameter.  In  my  work,  published  in  1812, 
I  directed  that  two-thirds  at  least  of  the  extent  of  the  transverse  diameter  of  the 
iris  should  be  divided,  in  order  to  guard  against  the  supposed  disposition  of  that 
membrane  to  reunite;  but  abundant  experience  of  the  favourable  results  of  this 
operation,  which  have  since  occurred  in  my  practice,  has  convinced  me  that  no 
such  apprehension  need  be  entertained,  and  that  a  division  of  one-third  the 
extent  of  the  diameter  of  the  iris  is  sufficient.  Indeed,  so  far  is  there  from 
king  a  disposition  in  the  newly-formed  pupil  to  close  again  after  it  has  once 
been  established,  that  the  very  reverse  is  the  case;  for  the  radiated  fibres  so n:*v. 
times  contract  in  a  greater  degree  from  delay;  whereby  the  arti¬ 
ficial  pupil  is  proportionably  enlarged.  In  the  species  of  case 
now  under  consideration,  an  almost  immediate  contraction  of  the 
radiated  fibres  of  the  iris  usually  takes  place  after  that  membrane 
has  been  divided,  which  produces  a  new  pupil  of  a  sufficient  size 
for  all  the  purposes  of  vision.”1  [See  Fig.  181.] 

In  order  to  avoid  the  long  ciliary  artery,  the  sclerotica  should 
be  pierced  a  little  above  or  below  the  middle  transverse  line  of 
the  eye. 

Incision  of  the  iris,  according io  this  description,  seems  a  simple  affair;  it  is 
not,  however,  always  easily  accomplished.  When  the  lens  has  been  previously 
lost,  as  in  closed  pupil  consequent  on  cataract  operations,  or  if  the  vitreous  hu¬ 
mour  should  not  possess  its  usual  consistence,  the  iris,  being  unsupported,  is  not 
divided,  but  yields  to  the  pressure  of  the  knife,  and  is  carried  back  into  the 
vitreous  humour;  if  the  pressure  be  increased,  it  easily  separates  from  the 
ciliary  ligament.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to  draw  the  edge  of  the  knife  along  the 
surface  of  the  iris  with  as  little  pressure  as  possible,  and  to  repeat  this  movement 
until  the  purpose  is  accomplished.  In  so  doing,  care  must  ba  taken  not  to 
enlarge  the  opening  in  the  sclerotica,  as  the  vitreous  hunm^r^iight  escape 
through  it.  When  the  texture  of  the  iris  is  healthy,  and  tphe  particularly  if 
its  fibres  are  on  the  stretch,  it  is  easily  divided;  the  edgesjptf4ne  incision  retract 
immediately,  and  leave  an  oval  opening  of  good  size.  ^CNlie  iris  be  thickened 
and  hardened  by  previous  disease,  and  if  it  should  bewll  farther  strengthened 
by  adhesion  to  a  thick  and  tough  capsule,  its  drasftm/by  means  of  the  iris  scal¬ 
pel,  may  be  impracticable.  When,  however,  thefirijX  thus  changed  in  structure, 
it  will  usually  be  found  that  the  retina  has  fceefr  involved  in  the  mischief,  and 
consequently  that  an  .operation  is  not  advi^mb. 

If  there  should  be  an  opaque  capsula^dnerent  to  the  iris,  one  and  the  same 
incision  will  divide  both.  If  the  n^svfipil  should  be  more  or  less  obstructed 
hy  the  capsule,  it  may  perhaps  s*km$of  division  or  detachment  by  the  iris 


When  the  closed  pupil  i^o0jplicated  with  cataract,  Sir  W.  Adams  recom¬ 
mends  that  the  capsule  antflejis  should  be  freely  divided  with  the  iris  scalpel. 
U  The  larger  portion  of  the fragments  should  then  be  brought  into  the  anterior 
chamber,  and  the  reimJfcnSer  left  between  the  edges  of  the  divided  iris,  so  as  to 
prevent  their  reunitiAg)by  the  first  intention.”  (Lib.  cit,  p.  88.)  In  this  com¬ 
plicated  procee^MVcbnsiderable  violence  is  offered  to  the  organ,  and  the  iris  is 
also  subjected>&^essure,  a  description  of  injury  which  generally  causes  inflam¬ 
mation  of  thte  mbmbrane.  I  consider  it  preferable  to  leave  the  cataract  in  its 
place  f(^>  ^ 

anotb^d] 


*  l III 

f^ip^rption,  and,  if  necessary,  to  depress  or  break  it  up  farther  in 
^  o^ration,  after  the  lapse  of  some  time. 


er 


A  Treatise  on  Artificial  Pupil ,  &c.  1819,  pp.  34-36. 
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[. Incision  through  the  Cornea. — Baron  Wenzel,  as  already  stated  (p.  471), 
adopted  a  mode  of  operating  by  incision  through  the  cornea,  combined  with 
excision.  In  some  cases,  a  simple  incision  of  the  iris  through  the  cornea  is 
sufficient.  Beer — in  cases  in  which,  in  consequence  of  prolapsus  of  the  iris  after 
the  operation  of  extraction,  the  natural  pupil  was  closed,  or  so  distorted  and  hid 
behind  the  cicatrice  of  the  cornea  as  to  be  incapable  of  serving  for  useful  vision 

while  the  iris,  dragged  toward  the  cicatrice,  was  put  very  much  on  the  stretch _ 

operated  by  simple  incision  through  the  cornea,  as  follows:  He  introduced 
obliquely  through  the  cornea  and  through  the  iris  a  double-edged  knife,  about 
one-fifth  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  shaped  exactly  like  a  lancet.  He  thus 
formed  a  transverse  incision  directly  behind  the  lucid  portion  of  the  cornea,  and 
which,  from  the  tense  state  of  the  fibres  of  the  iris,  instantly  gaped.1 

Mr.  Walton  operates  in  a  similar  manner  in  cases  of  closure  of  the  pupil 
from  inflammation,  or  prolapse  of  the  iris ;  where  the  crystalline  lens  is  absent 
and  the  cornea  clear,  or,  if  partially  opaque,  the  opacity  does  not  interfere  with 
the  formation  of  a  central  aperture  in  the  iris.  He  employs  an  iris  knife  [Fig. 
132],  of  which  there  should  be  three  sizes;  that  represented  in  the  figure  is  the 
medium  size.  He  operates  as  follows :  “  An  assistant  draws  down  the  lower  lid, 
resting  his  finger  on  the  malar  bone  so  that  the  globe  may  not  be  pressed  on; 


Fig.  132. 


Fig.  133. 


I  raise  the  upper  lid  with  my^forefitfger;  and  with  the  tip  of  it,  and  that  of  the 
middle  finger,  steady  the  gloMwfcr  the  manner  indicated  by  this  diagram  [Fig. 
133],  which  represents  the  Relation  on  the  left  eye.  With  the  first  or  second¬ 
sized  iris-knife,  accordidtt^  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  I  divide  the  cornea 
at  the  outer  part,  caiw  the  knife  across  the  anterior  chamber,  and  penetrate  the 
centre  of  the  iris,  tingling  the  blade  up  to  the  shoulder.  In  the  above  figure, 
the  second  knife^&Jfitrodueed,  but  for  most  cases  the  largest  is  required. 

u  The  apmifamthus  made  is  about  the  third  of  the  diameter  of  the  iris,  ellip¬ 
tical  and  v^to^al.”2 

This  infcismn  usually  gives  a  very  excellent  pupil,  if  the  structure  of  the  iris 
has  n^^^n  impaired;  for  the  success  of  the  operation  depends  on  this,  and  not, 
as  ^ipfcsed  by  Beer,  on  the  stretching  of  the  fibres  of  the  iris.] 

a  Mackenzie,  Practical  Treatise ,  p.  745.  2  Operative  Ophthalmic  Surgery ,  p.  589. 
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Maunoir’s  Mode  of  Incision. — The  method  of  performing  incision  of  the 
iris  by  means  of  scissors,  which  was  practised  by  Janin,  was  adopted  and  im¬ 
proved  by  J.  P.  Maunoir,1  of  G-eneva,  who  has  described  it  in  two  memoirs. 
It  was  approved  and  strongly  recommended  by  Scarpa,2  in  the  last  edition  of 
his  work  on  diseases  of  the  eye,  from  which  I  have  drawn  the  following  descrip¬ 
tion  of  it,  as  being  more  clear  and  connected  than  that  given  by  its  author. 
“In  order  to  attain  the  object  proposed,  this  learned  and  expert  oculist  has  had 
scissors  [Fig.  134]  made,  of  a  delicacy  and  fineness  hitherto  unequalled  in  the 


Fig.  134. 


Maunoir’s  Scissors. 


construction  of  surgical  instruments.3  The  blades  of  the  scissors  are  slightly 
inclined  to  the  handle  (at  an  angle  of  140°).  The  upper  blade,  or  that  which 
is  designed  to  pass  through  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  aqueous  humour,  be¬ 
tween  the  concavity  of  the  cornea  and  the  iris,  terminates  in  a  small  button. 
The  lower  blade,  for  perforating  the  iris  and  advancing  along  the  posterior  sur¬ 
face  of  this  membrane,  has  a  very  sharp  point,  similar  to  that  of  a  lancet.  The 
thickness  of  the  two  blades  united  does  not  exceed  that  of  an  ordi^sfoy  fine  probe. 
The  mode  of  operating  with  it,  as  is  practised  by  Professo^m^JNOiR,  with 
great  success,  and  which  has  been  advantageously  repeat^  in'  this  hospital, 
is  as  follows : —  /•(?>► 

“The  patient  being  placed  horizontally,  with  his  hea^^ little  raised,  a  posi¬ 
tion  no  less  commodious  m  the  operation  for  the  ext^Mon  of  the  cataract  than 
the  formation  of  the  pupil,  and  supposing  the  comdQobe  perfectly  transparent, 
and  the  capsule  and  lens  in  the  case  of  cataract  rolmvk  been  completely  removed 
irom  the  axis  of  vision,  an  incision  is  made  in  me  cornea  at  its  lower  or  lateral 
segment,  as  may  be  most  convenient,  of  halQjib  extent  of  that  which  is  usually 
made  for  the  extraction  of  the  crystallinWens.  Through  this  small  opening  in 
the  cornea  the  scissors  are  to  be  intrartiljfeM  closed,  with  the  flat  part  in  a  line 
parallel  to  the  transverse  diameter  gp>tlil  iris;  and  as  soon  as  the  point  of  the 
instrument  has  advanced  near  l^$fe  great  margin  of  the  iris,  that  is  to  say, 
nearly  opposite  the  small  incwi^made  in  the  cornea,  it  is  gently  opened,  and 
inclined  in  such  a  manner  t^at^the  inferior  pointed  blade  may  perforate  the  iris, 

J  mmoirM  sur  V  OrganisaffiQ  de  VIris  et  V  Operation  de  la  Pupille  artificielle,  Paris,  1812. 

moires  sur  les  Ampntal(om, ,  V Hydrocele  du  Cou,  et  V  Organization  de  l’ Iris,  Geneve,  1825. 

wrwa  ion* and  Casef^Sfating  to  the  Operation  for  Artificial  Pupil,  in  a  letter  from  M. 
cow  .N°J  H  °f  GeneyH^Kthe  Medico- Chirurgical  Transactions,  vol.  vii.  p.  301.  Farther  Ac - 
oj  the  Pesuctfftjbi  Operation  for  forming  an  Artificial  Pupil,  Medico- Chir.  Trans,  vol. 


Principal  Diseases  of  the  Eyes  ;  chap.  xvi.  on  the  Artificial  Pupil. 
rganisation  de  V Ins,  &c.  fig.  14;  Scarpa’s  Treatise,  plate  3,  figs.  8  and  9. 
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.  and  run  along  the  posterior  surface  of  that  membrane  until  the  small  button  of 
the  upper  blade  has  reached  the  part  where  the  cornea  and  sclerotica  unite. 
The  iris  is  then  to  he  divided,  in  its  transverse  diameter,  by  a  single  stroke 
passing  as  nearly  as  possible  through  its  centre.  This  incision  being  executed, 
another  is  to  be  expeditiously  made,  so  far  diverging  from  the  first,  that  the  two 
incisions  may  form  in  the  centre  of  the  iris  a  triangular  flap  of  the  figure  of  the 
letter  Y,  the  apex  being  precisely  in  the  centre  of  the  iris,  and  the  base  near  its 
greater  margin.  [Fig.  135.]  On  opening  the  eye  operated  on,  five  or  six  days 
after,  the  apex  of  the  triangular  space  is  found  to  have  retracted  towards  its  base, 


Fig.  135. 


Maunoir’s  operation  for  Artificial  Pupil.  (From  Maunoir.) 


Fig.  136. 


Artificial  Pupil  made  by  Maunoir’s 
operation.  (From  Maunoir.) 


leaving  in  the  middle  of  the  iris  an  artificial  pupil  of  the  figure  of  a  parallelo¬ 
gram  [Fig.  136],  or  of  a  crescent,  with  the  cornua  directed  to  the  great  margin 
of  the  iris,  when  the  apex  of  the  divided  portion  has  not  completely  shrunk  to¬ 
wards  its  base.”1 

According  to  M.  Maunoir,  the  triangular  portion  of  the  iris,  included  be¬ 
tween  the  two  incisions,  sometimes  retracts  immediately  and  suddenly.  In  the 
first  case  on  which  he  operated,  he  says :  “  A  very  interesting  circumstance 
occurred  immediately  after  the  second  incision;  the  flap  or  portion  comprised 
between  the  two  incisions  rolled  itself  up,  or  appeared  to  do  so,  like  the  spring 
blind  of  a  window-carriage,  leaving  at  the  moment  a  free  opening  for  the  passage 
of  light.”3 

When  partial  opacity  of  the  cornea  exists  with  syneoj^^%terior,  the  mode 
of  proceeding  is  a  little  altered.  “  To  remedy  this  motfttp^tate,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  the  scissors  of  Maunoir,  made  with  the  paj^Tof  both  blades  termi¬ 
nating  in  a  button.  A  small  incision  being  macteCkr  the  cornea  at  the  most 
commodious  part,  according  to  the  rules  befdH^aid  down,  and  the  scissors 
introduced  closed,  an  attempt  is  to  be  madu^d^ee  the  adhesion,  which  the  iris 
has  contracted  to  the  cornea  by  them ;  wh^hJLrit  is  effected,  the  natural  pupil 
in  general  recovers  its  former  situation  size;  but,  if  the  adhesion  of  the  iris 
to  the  cornea  is  very  firm,  the  opera^^i  is  to  be  completed  in  the  following 
manner  :  One  of  the  blades,  by  me^s  of  the  small  button,  is  introduced  within 
the  contracted  natural  pupil,  and/Samfucted  behind  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
iris,  until  the  other  blade,  d^i£^e<Mn  the  same  manner,  has  reached  the  con¬ 
fines  of  the  cornea  with  the^Jfcrotica.  The  iris  is  then  to  be  divided  in  the 
form  of  the  letter  Y,  wkh(f2)at  all  injuring  either  the  capsule  or  lens,  both  of 
which  have  preserved  tk§yJ  transparency.  It  is  asserted  by  some  able  opera¬ 
tors,  and  men  of  careJW  observation,  that  in  this  case  a  simple  incision  alone  is 
requisite,  in  ordenHsihaT  the  pupil  may  recover  its  proper  size,  and  maintain  it; 
provided,  ho^etffc^lhat  such  incision  strictly  include  the  orbicular  muscle  ot 
the  natural^h^.”s 

If  the  cSj^ea  pupil  should  be  complicated  with  cataract,  it  is  recommended 


Fr< 

rh 


&c.  pp.  378-380.  Figures  of  pupils  formed  in  this  way  are  given  in  the  two 
^h  publications  of  M.  Maunoir  already  quoted.  (Figs.  136  and  137  are  copies  of  them. J 
'm.  sur  V  Organisation  de  VIris ,  p.  38.  3  Lib.  cit.  pp.  384,  385. 
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that  the  opaque  lens  and  capsule  should  be  cut  through  by  the  scissors,  together 
with  the  iris;  and  that  the  fragments  of  the  lens  should  then  be  extracted. 
The  practicability  of  dividing  the  lens  in  this  manner  may  be  doubted;  but,  if 
the  cornea  and  anterior  chamber  be  nearly  in  their  normal  state,  the  incision  of 
the  former  might  be  made  large  enough  to  allow  of  the  lens  being  removed 
through  the  artificial  pupil.  This  object  was  successfully  accomplished  in  two 
of  the  cases  related  by  M.  Maunoir  in  the  Medico- Chirurgical  Transactions, 
vol.  vii.;  also  in  another  instance  detailed  in  vol.  ix. 

When  the  fibres  of  the  iris  are  tense,  as  in  closed  pupil  after  cataract  opera¬ 
tions,  or  from  large  prolapsus,  and  the  texture  of  the  membrane  is  at  the  same 
time  healthy,  the  double  incision  will  not  be  necessary.  A  single  vertical  or 
horizontal  incision  will  suffice;  the  edges  of  the  cut  will  retract  so  as  to  leave  a 
pupil  of  sufficient  size. 

The  method  by  incision  is  best  adapted  to  the  cases  in  which  the  anterior 
chamber  and  cornea  are  in  the  normal  state,  and  the  lens  has-been  removed; 
that  is,  to  closed  pupil  after  cataract  operations ;  also  to  contraction  or  closure 
of  the  aperture  from  prolapsus  near  the  circumference  of  the  cornea.  M.  Mau¬ 
noir  employed  this  proceeding  in  cases  of  leucoma  with  synechia  anterior ;  it 
is  practicable,  if  a  considerable  portion  of  the  cornea  be  still  transparent,  not 
otherwise. 


[M.  Maunoir*  S  method  of  operating  for  artificial  pupil  is  based  upon  his  views 
of  the  structure  of  the  iris;  and  it  is  impossible  fully  to  understand  the  former, 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  latter,  which  we  will  therefore  briefly  explain. 

M.  Maunoir  conceives  that  he  has  discovered  in  the  iris  two  orders  of  mus¬ 
cular  fibres;  one  radiating,  occupying  the  larger  circumference  of  the  iris,  and 
the  contractions  of  which  enlarge  the  pupil;  the  other  arranged  circularly, 
forming  the  margin  of  the  pupil,  and  the  contractions  of -which  diminish  this 
opening.  This  discovery  of  the  direction  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  iris, 
M.  M.  maintains,  furnishes  us  the  most  important  indication  for  the  incision  of 
the  iris,  which  is  always  to  be  made  perpendicular  to  the  fibres;  for  it  is  by  this 
mode  alone,  he  says,  that  we  can  hope  to  make  a  wound  in  th^i^s  which  will 
not  unite,  and  by  which  a  simple  incision  will  change  into  a  fhqre  §r  less  ellip¬ 
tical  opening.  {Mem.  sur  V  Organisation  de  V Iris,  pp.  68,  Mr 

According  to  his  views,  if  the  radiating  fibres  be  dividqpmnsversely  through 
their  middle,  the  equal  contraction  of  their  two  ends^\rfttNuden  the  incision  so 
as  to  make  an  elliptical  opening.  If  these  fibres  beS^nded  transversely  near 
their  ends,  either  at  their  ciliary  or  pupillary  boyd&iS^ie  longer  portion  of  them 
being  capable  of  greatest  contraction,  the  onenV^fWill  be  more  or  less  semi¬ 
elliptical.  If  the  circular  fibres  be  dividedi&psversely,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  fasciculus  of  the  radiating  fibres  be  separate  by  two  incisions,  forming  a  trian¬ 
gular  flap,  the  apex  of  which  is  formedLjCfo  the  incision  at  the  margin  of  the 
pupil  (see  Fig.  135),  the  contraction<©yie  circular  fibres  will  widen  the  open¬ 
ing  at  the  apex  of  the  triangle,  ^fC^e^contractions  of  the  radiating  fibres  at 
the  same  time  will  draw  the  ^aP 

towards  the  ciliary  margin^and' thus  we  shall 
have  an  opening  of  the  figures*  a  parallelogram. 

(See  Fig.  136.)  The  aim,  then,  of  M. 

Maunoir,  is  to  divid^jhe  fibres  of  the  iris  in 
such  a  way  that  tb^i^ontractions  will  have  most 
effect  in  enlargirigN^le  opening. 

Iu  his  first  .casS^a  man  named  Cemoreau,  M. 

MAUNouujrfi^  opening  the  cornea,  as  described 
(P- ^4751 m^ocmced  his  scissors  and  made  an  in- 
cision^^jie  upper  portion  of  the  iris,  dividing 


Fig.  137. 


Artificial  Pupil  made  by  Maunoir. 
(From  Maunoir.) 
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#  transversely  the  radiating  fibres  near  their  junction  with  the  circular.  The 
former  contracting  left  a  semi-elliptical  opening.  (See  Fig.  187.) 

In  a  woman  named  Y6tre,  M.  Maunoir  divided  the  circular  fibres  trans¬ 
versely,  separating  a  cone  of  the  radiating  fibres  by  two  incisions  at  the  same 
time,  as  just  described  (see  Fig.  135),  and  a  pupil  was  formed  which  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  Fig.  136. 

Mr.  Mackenzie,  in  his  admirable  Treatise ,  gives  a  different  mode  of  making 
the  flap;  but  it  must  be  evident  from  what  we  have  said*  that  incisions  made  in 
the  direction  represented  by  him  (see  Fig.  138),  would  not  be  in  accordance  with 
the  views  of  M.  Maunoir,  nor  would  there  result  from  such  incisions,  accord¬ 
ing  to  those  doctrines,  a  pupil  of  the  form  which  he  delineates.  (See  Fig.  138.) 


Fig-  138.  Fig.  139. 


Diagram  of  Mackenzie’s  operation 
for  Artificial  Pupil  by  Incision. 
(From  Mackenzie.) 


Pupil  formed  by  Mackenzie’s 
operation.  (From  Mackenzie.) 


Nevertheless,  we  have  little  doubt  that  in  some  cases  the  operation  described 
by  Mr.  Mackenzie  might  succeed,  and  it  would  be  available  where  M.  Mau¬ 
noir’ s  would  not. 

The  scissors  of  M.  Maunoir,  though  they  may  have  deserved,  at  the  time, 
the  encomium  bestowed  on  them  by  Scarpa,  of  posses^A  “  a  delicacy  and 
fineness  hitherto  unequalled  in  the  construction  of  surgft^^n«truments,”  must 
now  give  place  to  the  far  more  delicate  scissors  with  wC^if  modern  mechanical 
skill  has  furnished  the  ophthalmic  surgeon.  M^f^^lde,  of  Dublin,  taking 
advantage  of  the  principle  of  the  beautiful  capsiUqfwfeeps  invented  by  M.  Char- 
riere,  the  celebrated  cutler  of  Paris,  has  had  pqpsfructed  a  pair  of  scissors  (Fig. 
140)  which  occupies  less  space  than  any/TEi&Pyet  invented,  cuts  with  greater 
certainty,  and  can  be  introduced  with  mprO&cility  either  through  the  cornea 
or  sclerotica,  and  which  must  entirely  ^Jmersede,  for  most  purposes,  the  scissors 
of  Maunoir.  Mr.  Wilde  gives  the  f&Jwing  description  of  this  instrument 

“  To  the  end  of  a  fine  douMej^nula  is  attached  a  small  but  strong  brass 
spiral  spring,  which  runs  down  through  a  hollow  ivory  handle  of  the  usual  length 
of  most  eye  instruments,  ai^AM^cPat  the  end  by  a  ball  nut,  C.  By  means  of 
the  finger-spring,  B ,  the  lq»$Vhnula  is  pressed  forward  through  the  short  one  or 
collar,  which  is  attach^  by^means  of  the  small  thumb-screw  A  to  a  metal  plate 
at  the  end  of  the  handro**'  The  scissors  part,  D,  consists  of  a  fine  steel  stem  an 
inch  and  three-quadeps  long,  and  not  so  thick  as  an  ordinary  darning-needle,  the 
end  of  which  is  c{0;)  and  each  extremity  beautifully  formed  into  the  blade  of  a 
fine  pair  of  scarcely  a  line  and  a  half  long.  My  idea  was,  that  the  in¬ 
strument  cut  like  the  ordinary  shears  used  in  sheep-shearing  or  wool 

manufactor^yin  which  a  spring  keeps  the  blades  apart,  and  they  are  brought 
togeth^Nby  the  action  of  the  hand.  The  instrument-maker  has  beautifully 
came(y>ux  my  conception,  and,  by  giving  a  slight  inward  curve  or  wind ,  as  it 
isffiphnically  termed,  to  each  blade,  like  the  scissors  invented  by  Dr.  Wollas- 
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Fig.  140. 
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ton,  and  also  so  setting  the  fork  of  this  part  of  the  instrument  that  the  blades, 
would  cross  each  other  on  the  wrong  side  if  closed,  and  when  not  regulated ; 
they,  when  properly  adjusted,  and  placed  within  the  canula, 
cut  with  the  greatest  certainty  and  precision.  The  various 
parts  of  the  instrument  having  been  put  together  up  to  this 
point,  the  blade-stem,  D ,  is  passed  down  through  the  oval 
canula,  with  the  flat  of  the  blades  on  the  plane  of  the  spring 
and  screw,  until  they  begin  to  be  closed  by  the  pressure  of 
the  canula.  The  scissors  or  shear  blades  must  then  be  set 
with  the  fingers  (and  this  will  require  some  delicate  and 
dexterous  management),  so  as  to  close  and  cross  each  other 
in  the  proper  direction,  and  the  stem  is  then  run  down  the 
canula  to  the  requisite  depth,  when  the  thumb-screw,  A , 
which  also  fixes  the  collar  in  which  the  canula  moves,  is  to 
he  screwed  home,  and  the  blade-stem  fixed  thereby.  The 
requisite  degree  of  elasticity  to  draw  back  the  canula  can  be 
given  by  adjusting  the  nut  at  C. 

“  When  the  instrument  is  about  to  be  used,  the  spring  B 
being  pressed  down  to  the  handle  by  the  middle  finger,  the 
long  canula  is  projected  through  the  collar,  and  the  blades 
of  the  scissors  closed  with  that  very  clipping  motion,  which 
is  most  requisite ;  and  the  spring  B  being  relaxed,  the  coil 
within  the  handle  brings  back  the  canula,  and  allows  the 
blades  of  the  scissors  to  divaricate.  When  the  canula  is 
pressed  forward,  and  the  blades  of  the  scissors  closed,  they 
form  a  fine  needle-like  point,  as  shown  at  E.  No  scissors 
that  I  have  ever  met  cuts  with  the  same  degree  of  sharpness 
and  accuracy;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  will  shortly  be 
rendered  much  finer,  so  as  to  occupy  scarcely  more  space 
than  a  cataract  needle.  It  is  intended  to  be  introduced 
either  through  the  sclerotic  or  cornea,  according  to  the  most 
advantageous  position  for  dividing  the  portion  of  capsule 
or  false  membrane.  When  introduced  through  the  cornea, 
first  be  made  for  it  with  a  flat  needle  or  the  point  of  an  extracts _ 

It  is  convenient  to  have  several  blades  of  different  size^^me  of  them  with 
both  extremities  sharp,  others  with  one  or  both  dull. 

Mr.  Bowman  relates  the  following  case,  in  whichwa^most  successfully  em¬ 
ployed  the  canula  scissors : —  /^O 

“Edward  Bush,  aged  36,  lost  the  left  eye  bCaJbrbw  three  years  ago;  four 
months  ago  had  severe  inflammation  with  sloughing  of  the  cornea  in  the  right 
eye.  At  present,  there  is  a  dense  leucoma(^Jcupying  the  greater  part  of  the 
right  cornea.  The  iris  is  barely  visible  (Wow,  and  the  leucoma  extends  over 
the  centre,  obscuring  the  pupil.  WhqtfKnie  eye  is  shaded  so  as  to  dilate  the 
pupil,  it  rises  a  little  above  the  leu^q^^and  his  sight  is  considerably  improved. 
Still,  the  cornea  is  slightly  hazyjMve  the  leucoma,  to  nearly  its  upper  margin. 
The  lens  appear  to  be  in  siYw^mL^erfectly  clear.  The  lower  edge  of  the  pupil 
adheres  to  the  leucpma. 

‘The  patient  being  placed  as  usual  on  his  back,  I  introduced  the  scissors  at 
the  outer  side  of  the  ofraea,  where  it  was  very  nebulous,  and  pushed  them  on 
as  far  as  the  existipgf^pil,  where  it  lay  almost,  but  not  quite,  obscured  by  the 


Canula  scissors.  (From 
Wilde.) 


ing  should 
knife.”1 


leucoma,  for  atr 
the  scissors  was  i 


had  been  applied.  The  shorter,  blunt-pointed  blade  of 
m  passed  behind  the  upper  border  of  the  pupil,  and  the  long 
and,  the  spring  being  pressed,  the 


lade  in  front  of  the  iris; 
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blades  closed  and  cut  the  upper  margin  of  the  pupil  to  the  extent  of  about  one- 
sixteenth  of  an  inch.  Though  the  hinder  blade  must  have  touched  the  lens,  this 
was  not  wounded.  No  blood  flowed  to  discolour  the  aqueous  humour;  and  the 
man,  sitting  up,  could  at  once  see  the  trees  and  distant  houses  through  the 
window.  No  inflammation  ensued,  and  he  returned  to  the  country. 

“  Early  in  November  he  came  back  for  inspection,  and  his  sight  continued 
much  improved;  but  as  he  stated  that  he  saw  more  distinctly  when  the  eye  was 
shaded,  and  it  was  found  that  the  pupil  enlarged  slightly  upwards  when  that 
took  place,  I  resolved  to  repeat  the  operation,  and  to  divide  the  iris  at  the  same 
point,  but  to  a  slightly  greater  extent,  so  as  to  place  the  pupil  permanently  in 
the  condition  in  which  it  was  thus  found  to  serve  most  efficiently  the  purposes 
of  vision.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  the  pupil  enlarged  by  a  second  cut. 
The  operation  was  exceedingly  simple,  the  aqueous  humour  not  escaping,  and 
no  bleeding  attended  it.  He  left  the  hospital  two  days  after.  A  minute  strip 
of  iris  remained  between  the  two  cuts  which  had  been  made  in  it.  When  this 
shrinks  the  man's  sight  will  doubtless  be  much  improved. 

u  No  inflammation  or  opacity  of  the  lens  followed  this  second  operation, 
which  shows  how  much  may  be  done  with  safety  with  this  delicate  instrument."1 2] 


SECTION  III.— OPERATION  BY  EXCISION ;  CORECTOMIA  (from  pupil,  and 
eKTOfxv,  excision)  ;  IRIDECTOMIA. 

Synonyme :  Coretonectomia. 

The  object  of  this  proceeding  is  to  form  an  opening  for  the  passage  of  light 
by  cutting  out  a  portion  of  the  iris.  What  is  thus  removed  may  include  a  part 
of  the  natural  pupil,  or  not.  The  excised  portion  may  be  taken  from  the  cen¬ 
tre,  or  towards  the  circumference  of  the  iris;  in  other  terms,  the  excision  may 
be  central  or  lateral.  The  operation  of  Wenzel,  already  described  (see  p. 
471),  is  a  modification  of  central  excision.  Arneman3  proposed  to  cut  out  a 
circular  portion  with  the  concave  scissors;  and  complicated  instruments,  in 
which  scissors  and  hooks  have  been  combined,  have  been  devised;  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  have  been  used,  by  others.3 

Beer4  made  a  small  incision  in  the  cornea,  introd^ola  fine  hook  or  a 
toothed  forceps  into  the  anterior  chamber,  seized  thei0$,  drew  it  out,  and  then 
cut  off  the  portion  thus  displaced  with  scissors. 

Gibson's  operation.  Mr.  Gibson's  proceedirfgvWas  nearly  the  same  as  that 
of  Beer;  it  was  modified  according  to  the  diffi^nt  states  of  the  eye  requiring 
the  operation.  He  used,  besides  a  catarao^M^e  for  opening  the  cornea,  a  small 
hook  (Fig.  141),  a  pair  of  small  forceps  (Fig?  142),  and  iris-scissors  with  one  or 
both  ends  blunt  (Fig.  143).  The  most^fyvourable  case  is  central  leucoma  of  the 
cornea,  with  the  pupil  unadherent,  ancUfhe  lens  and  capsule  transparent.  “  The 
first  step  of  the  operation  is  to  sei  the  eyelids,  as  in  the  operation  for  extract¬ 
ing  a  cataract.  A  puncture  isQtaen  to  be  made  in  the  cornea  with  a  broad 
cornea-knife,  within  a  line>£^&  Sclerotica,  to  the  extent  of  about  three  lines. 
All  pressure  is  now  to  be  /Txh^ved  from  the  eyeball,  and  the  cornea-knife  gently 
withdrawn.  The  con^qi|fcnce  of  this  is,  that  a  portion  of  the  aqueous  humour 
escapes,  and  the  iris^uhr  into  contact  with  the  opening  in  the  cornea,  and  closes 
it  like  a  valve.  l^JJght  pressure  must  now  be  made  upon  the  superior  and 

1  Med.  Ti?m$jQmUazette,  Jan.  10,  1852,  p.  34. 

2  Systern^MWirurgie,  vol.  ii.  p.  199. 

3  Kuntsm^n  in  Graefe  und  Walther’s  Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  519.  Reisingeb,  Meine 
HakensofiSere  zur  Bildung  kiintsliche  Pupillen ,  und  ihr  Schicksal;  in  the  Baierschc  Annalen, 
B.  iN^fiy^p.  121,  tab.  3,  figs.  1-7. 

1  der  staphylomatosen  Metamorphose  des  Auges,  §c.  p.  114. 
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nasal  part  of  the  eyeball,  with  the  fore  and  middle  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  till 
at  length,  by  an  occasional  and  gentle  increase  of  the  pressure,  or  by  varying 
its  direction,  the  iris  gradu- 

Fig.  141. 


Fig.  142. 


Fig.  143. 


a 


u 


& 
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ally  protrudes,  so  as  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  bag  of  the  size  of  a 
large  pin’s  head.  This  pro¬ 
truded  portion  must  be  cut 
off  with  a  pair  of  fine  curved 
scissors,  and  all  pressure  at 
the  same  time  removed ;  the 
iris  will  then  recede  within 
the  eye,  and  the  portion  which 
has  been  removed  will  leave 
an  artificial  pupil  more  or  less 
circular. 

“  It  sometimes  happens, 
that  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
iris  to  the  border  of  the  na¬ 
tural  pupil  is  protruded  and 
removed  this  way.  This  I 
consider  is  rather  an  advan¬ 
tage,  because  it  insures  a  large 
pupil,  though  generally  one 
which  is  oblong  in  its  shape. 

I  have  found,  however,  the 
mere  circumstance  of  shape 
to  be  of  little  consequence 
in  this  operation,  and  always 
to  be  sacrificed  to  the  object 
of  size.  It  may  also  be  re¬ 
marked,  that  the  opening  has 
no  disposition  to  close,  when, 
in  forming  the  artificial  pupil, 
the  border  of  the  natural  pu¬ 
pil  is  divided.  It  occasion¬ 
ally  happens,  also,  that,  as 
soon  as  the  knife  is  removed, 
the  muscles  of  the  eyeball  act 
with  violence,  and  project  a 
small  staphyloma,  or  bag  of 
the  iris,  through  the  inci¬ 
sion.  If  this  bag  be  not  large 

enough  to  form  the  new  pupil,  GlBS0N'a  Forc^0  GlBS0N’s  Hook*  GlBS0N’8  Sdssors* 
the  iris  must  be  farther  protruded  bv  pressure.”1 

The  incision  in  these  cases  should^S$Jde  close  to  the  edge  of  the  sclerotica, 
more  especially  when  the  transmrtfiy^order  of  the  cornea  is  narrow,  that  the 
opacity  sometimes  following  thfc^pund  may  not  encroach  on  that  part  of  the 
membrane  through  which  th&li^nt  will  pass  into  the  new  pupil.  The  corneal 
opening  should  not  exceedS|55? size  mentioned  above.  The  protruding  portion 
°1  the  iris  should  be  sej^ywith  a  small  forceps  (Fig.  141),  and  snipped  off  as 
quickly  as  possible }4i&my  be  previously  drawn  out  farther,  if  the  prolapsus 
s  lou^  not  be  sufift^Jt.  If  the  opening,  as  first  made,  should  not  be  large 

1  Practice 

31, 
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enough,  the  iris  may^  he  again  drawn  out  by  means  of  the  small  hook  (Fig.  142), 
and  another  portion  removed. 

Adhesion  of  the  iris  to  the  opaque  cornea  requires  some  modifications  in  the 
mode  of  operating.  If  one-half  of  the  pupil  should  adhere,  the  portion  next  to 
the  transparent  part  of  the  cornea  generally  remains  free.  One  or  two  points 
of  adhesion  may  be  separated  by  the  knife  employed  to  open  the  cornea,  or  by 
the  iris-scissors  [Fig.  143],  so  as  to  disengage  the  pupil  partially  or  entirely. 
Considerable  adhesion  will  prevent  a  protrusion  of  the  iris  sufficient  for  our 
purpose.  In  that  case,  we  must  introduce  the  small  hook  [Fig.  142],  seize  the 
unadherent  border  of  the  pupil,  draw  it  out  through  the  puncture  of  the  cornea, 
and  cut  off  a  sufficient  portion  with  the  curved  scissors  [Fig.  144]  (op.  cit.  pp.  56, 
57).  When  the  pupil  is  generally  adherent,  “  the  point  of  the  cornea-knife  is  to 
be  passed  through  the  cornea  in  the  usual  way,  and  is  to  be  directed  to  those  adhe¬ 
sions,  the  division  of  which  will  most  effectually  tend  to  render  the  iris  free,  for 
the  subsequent  part  of  the  operation.  Care  must  at  the  same  time  be  taken  to 
avoid  undue  pressure  on  the  eyeball,  that  the  aqueous  humour  may  not  escape 
before  that  object  is  accomplished;  for  otherwise  the  cornea  and  the  adhering 
iris  will  become  flaccid,  and  the  adhesions  will  be  much  more  difficult  to  separate/' 

Having  separated  some  part  of  the  iris  from  its  connection  with  the  cornea, 
and  consequently  made  an  aperture  in  it,  the  next  step  will  be  to  remove  a  por¬ 
tion  of  it  in  a  convenient  situation.  If  the  iris  appear  sufficiently  loose,  the  hook 
[Fig.  142]  may  be  first  introduced  through  the  puncture  in  the  cornea,  and  a 
gentle  attempt  may  be  made  to  draw  out  a  sufficient  portion  from  the  eye,  to  be 
cut  off  with  the  curved  scissors  [Fig.  144,  and  which  are  to  be  held  as  repre- 


Fig.  144. 
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Fig.  145. 
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flat  through  the  aperture  in  the  cornea;  and  at  the  place  where  the  artificial 
pupil  is  to  commence,  a  small  opening  is  to  be  made  with  them  in  the  iris. 
Through  this  opening,  the  blade  of  the  scissors,  which  is  attached  to  the  long 
handle,  and  has  a  blunt  point,  is  to  be  conducted  between  the  iris  and  crystal¬ 
line  lens,  by  opening  the  scissors  a  little.  The  other  blade  is  to  be  passed 
between  the  inner  surface  of  the  cornea  and  the  iris,  until  their  points  reach  a 
little  beyond  the  border  of  the  iris,  where  it  has  been  separated  from  its  adhe¬ 
sions.  This  portion  of  the  iris  is  then  to  be  divided,  and  the  flap  thus  formed 
may  generally  be  easily  removed  by  another  snip  or  two  with  the  scissors.  By 
this  means,  an  artificial  pupil  of  a  triangular  or  oblong  shape  will  be  made, 
which  may  easily  be  enlarged  by  the  use  of  the  scissors,  if  it  should  appear  too 
small.”  {Ibid.  pp.  66-68.) 

The  iris-scissors  may  be  employed,  in  the  way  just  described,  in 
those  cases  of  partial  pupillary  adhesion  where  we  cannot  draw  out 
the  iris  with  the  hook.  The  operation  by  detachment  and  strangula¬ 
tion  is,  however,  more  suitable  to  the  two  last-mentioned  cases;  and 
the  use  of  scissors  within  the  eye,  in  the  way  just  described,  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  a  practical  proceeding. 

Mr.  Tyrrell  employs  a  more  simple  and  easy  method  of  changing 
the  position  of  the  pupil,  when  its  margin  is  unadherent,  or  of  making 
a  new  opening  when  the  normal  pupil  is  closed  by  adhesion  to  the 
cornea.  He  employs  a  broad  needle  and  a  fine  blunt-hook,  with  a 
long  bend  [Fig.  145].  The  preferable  situation  for  the  new  pupil  is 
downwards  and  outwards.  The  needle  pierces  the  cornea  close  to  its 
margin,  and  makes  an  opening  just  sufficient  to  allow  the  introduction 
of  the  hook.  It  should  be  carried  fairly  into  the  anterior  chamber, 
and  then  withdrawn,  so  as  to  prevent  free  escape  of  the  aqueous 
humour.  “  The  hook  should  be  passed  with  the  bent  limb  towards 
the  cornea,  or  forward,  and  then  it  should  be  carried  as  far  as  the 
aperture  of  the  pupil;  and,  the  extremity  of  the  instrument  being 
introduced  through  .the  pupillary  space,  the  bent  part  of  the  hook 
should  be  directed  backward,  by  half  rotating  the  handle  of  the 
instrument  between  the  finger  and  thumb.  The  pupillary  m^gin^f 
the  iris  should  next  be  caught  by  the  hook,  by  pressing  fchfe  point 
gently  towards  the  surface  of  the  lens,  at  the  same  time  i™Hhe  in¬ 
strument  is  carefully  withdrawn.  When,  however,  tWppht  part  of 
the  instrument  is  withdrawn  as  far  as  the  opening  iH^he  cornea,  its 
passage  will  generally  be  impeded  while  the  poha^®uirected  back¬ 
wards,  as  when  catching  the  margin  of  the  3^ls|  ft  is  then  again 
necessary  to  half  rotate  the  handle,  so  as  to  ^ect  the  bent  limb  for¬ 
wards;  but,  in  doing  this,  the  instrumentalist  not  be  allowed  to 
recede  from  the  opening  in  the  cornea,  the  iris  may  slip  from  the 
hook.  The  hook  being  directed  forwards/  and  still  retaining  hold  of 
the  pupillary  margin  of  the  iris.^l^Qm)then  be  withdrawn  through 
the  corneal  puncture,  bringing  wNMI;  part  of  the  iris ;  and  sufficient 
of  the  membrane  should  be  Jbrd*igkt  through  the  opening  in  the  cor¬ 
nea,  to  effect  the  desired  cha^g^in  the  pupillary  aperture  of  the  iris.” 

The  piece  of  the  iris  out  may  be  cut  off  with  a  fine  pair  of 

scissors.  [Fig.  144. cit.  vol.  ii.  pp.  500-502.) 

If  the  pupil  shodi^fel  partially  adherent  to  the  cornea,  and  con¬ 
sequently  dimi^hed,  the  hook  may  produce  a  fissure,  instead  of 
drawing  the  irft^Jt.  It  may  then  be  necessary  to  perform  a  second 
operation,  iqVhich  the  hook  is  passed  into  the  fissure,  and  draws  out 
one  or  ty*pi^er  edge,  according  to  circumstances,  so  as  to  enlarge  the  new 
opem^sd^cientiy.  (Ibid.  p.  504.) 

Who;  adhesion  to  the  cornea  should  have  completely  closed  the  natural  pupil, 


Tyrrell’s 

Hook. 
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Mr.  Tyrrell  carries  the  broad  needle,  after  perforating  the  cornea  through  the 
iris,  close  to  the  place  of  its  adhesion,  taking  care  that  the  point  of  the  instrument 
shall  not  be  directed  backwards.  He  introduces  the  blunt-hook  into  the  opening 
thus  made,  seizes  and  withdraws  the  iris,  as  in  the  former  case.  {Ibid.  p.  510.) 

The  use  of  the  blunt-hook  is  particularly  important,  in  order  to  avoid  wound¬ 
ing  the  capsule  or  the  lens,  when  they  are  perfect.  When  the  operation  is  suc¬ 
cessfully  accomplished,  the  patient  regains  perfect  vision,  sometimes,  however 
requiring  the  aid  of  convex  glasses. 

[The  operation  of  excision,  as  modified  by  Mr.  Tyrrell,  is,  Mr.  Bowman 
states,1  the  one  almost  exclusively  practised  at  present,  in  cases  of  corneal  opacity, 
at  the  Moorfields  Hospital,  where  more  than  11,000  patients  are  annually  treated. 

The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  this  operation  are  thus  set  forth  by  Mr. 
Bowman  : — 

u  The  advantages  of  this  operation  are  great.  It  inflicts  very  little  injury  on 
the  eye,  and  is  very  seldom  followed  by  any  serious  inflammation.  The  corneal 
puncture  may  be  always  made  so  small,  and  so  near  to  the  sclerotica,  as  not  to 
leave  a  nebula  prejudicial  to  vision.  And,  if  the  iris  remains  entangled  in  the 
corneal  wound ,  and  becomes  adherent  to  it,  the  pupil  is  often  of  moderate  size, 
and  either  elliptical  or  triangular,  with  its  apex  at  the  margin  of  the  cornea.  In 
such  cases,  vision  is  often  rendered  very  good.  The  lens,  also,  need  never  be 
damaged  and  made  cataractous  by  the  blunt-hook,  a  most  important  circumstance. 

“  This  operation,  however,  seems  to  me  to  be  liable  to  serious  disadvantages, 
among  which  are  the  following :  The  aqueous  humour  generally  escapes  before 
the  critical  period  when  the  iris  is  seized  by  the  hook,  and  thus  the  procedure 
may  be  interrupted  or  fail.  This  escape  occurs  always  to  some  extent  when  the 
needle  is  withdrawn.  It  occurs,  also,  and  to  a  greater  extent,  the  instant  the 
hook  is  introduced,  for  the  stem  of  the  hook  does  not  fill  up  the  corneal  wound, 
and  unless  the  operator  is  very  prompt  and  dexterous,  the  wdiole  of  the  humour 
is  pretty  sure  to  run  otf  before  he  has  seized  the  pupillary  margin.  The  iris 
then  comes  in  contact  with  the  cornea,  probably  wraps  ovfer  tliV  hook  and  con¬ 
ceals  it  from  view,  making  the  seizure  of  the  iris  at  the  rigHl  pjoi^t  somewhat  of 
guesswork.  Another  disadvantage  is  the  large  and  irregufairpupil  apt  to  result 
if  the  iris  should  slip  back  through  the  corneal  wouncLPsfmave  been  told,  that 
in  Mr.  Tyrrell’s  own  cases  the  iris  frequently  fail^J^Decome  adherent  to  the 
corneal  puncture,  and  I  think  that  no  operator  can  1  insure  the  iris  remaining 
entangled  in  it  after  the  operation  is  over.  the  object  is  marred.  For, 

Tyrrell’s  hook  having  its  recurved  portion^nYighth  of  an  inch  long,  seizes  a 
large  extent  of  the  iris,  and  this  quantity  increased  by  the  twist  given  by  the 
half  turn  which  is  required  in  order  to  wi^jraw  the  instrument  adroitly  through 
the  coriiea.  The  iris,  when  drawn  imt]  is  puckered  and  folded  at  the  wound 
through  which  it  passes,  and,  as  hf^feen  said,  forms  the  apex  of  the  new  pupil, 
if  it  remains  fixed  in  the  corneapVght  if  it  recedes  from  this  wound,  after  a 
portion  has  been  cut  off  by  ttt^^rssors,  folds  once  °Pen  out  widely  in  the 
aqueous  chamber,  giving^i^tgged  margin  to  the  pupil,  which  then  becomes 
much  too  large,  and  itsfamjest  part  often  towards  the  ciliary  border  exposing 
the  ciliary  processes,  or  auleast  the  margin  of  the  lens.  If  the  prolapsed  iris 
have  not  been  remoy^flby  the  scissors,  and  it  recede,  of  course  the  eye  returns 
to  the  condition  iifo^s  in  before  the  operation.” 

Notwithst£*Mta)V  the  disadvantages  of  the  operation  with  Tyrrell’s  book, 
there  are  sonm^ases  in  which  some  such  instrument  will  be  useful.  “For 
example,  wheVe  the  whole  cornea  is  leucomatous,  except  one  small  marginal  spot, 
the  pupi^Miust  be  made  behind  this  spot,  and  the  smallness  of  the  spot  will 
lirn^t  ta^pupil,  so  that  a  large  opening  in  the  iris  would  be  of  little  consequence. 

■ 


Med.  Times  and  Gazette ,  Jan.  3,  1852,  p.  14. 
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Again,  in  cases  where,  with  synechia  posterior,  a  small  point  of  the  pupillary 
border  remains  free,  it  will  he  desirable  to  hook  it  and  draw  it  outwards,  so  as 
to  make  the  elliptical  pupil,  which  has  been  shown  to  be  so  serviceable.  Here 
the  iris  readily  tears  rather  than  the  adhesion  to  the  capsule  should  give  way, 
and  the  hook  answers  well;  nor  could  the  scissors  be  employed.” 

To  obviate  the  defects  alluded  to  in  Tyrrell’s  hook,  Mr.  Bowman1  has 
contrived  a  needle-hook  (Fig.  146),  which  he  describes  as  follows : — 

“Of  the  general  size  of  Tyrrell’s  hook,  it  is  sharp  and  flattened  at  the  point, 
and  the  stem  is  cylindrical,  and  of  such  a  size  as  exactly  to  occupy  the  corneal 
wound,  and  effectually  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
aqueous  humour  during  the  operation.  There  is  Fig.  146. 

a  slit  on  one  margin  near  the  point,  running  up 
towards  the  point,  and  making  the  terminal  part 
of  the  instrument  a  hook  as  well  as  a  needle. 

The  cutting  edge  extends  from  the  point  as  far 
as  the  shoulder  on  the  side  opposite  the  slit; 
while,  on  the  other  side,  or  that  which  must  be 
turned  towards  the  lens  in  seizing  the  pupillary 
border,  the  edge  is  cutting  only  close  to  the  point, 
and  the  convex  part  of  the  hook,  that  might  touch 
the  capsule,  is  blunt. 

“  With  this  instrument,  no  previous  puncture 
is  requisite.  The  needle-hook  introduces  itself, 
retains  the  aqueous  humour,  and  brings  out  the 
iris,  while  it  is  calculated  to  insure  the  safety  of 
the  lens  as  much,  I  believe,  as  Tyrrell’s  hook. 

In  fact,  the  retention  of  the  aqueous  humour,  by 
maintaining  the  exact  position  of  the  iris  and  lens 
during  the  surgeon’s  manipulations,  must  itself 
go  far  to  enable  him  to  avoid  wounding  the  lens. 

“  The  slit  may  be  made  of  different  depths  in  different  instrmkents,  so  as  to 
entangle  more  or  less  of  the  iris,  as  desired ;  and  the  recess  oLt»e%it  is  cutting 
in  one,  for  those  cases  in  which  it  is  desirable  to  slit  up  the 
iris  from  the  pupillary  border  rather  than  to  withdraw lg'  1 
remove  a  portion  with  the  scissors.  In  the  latter  c«&^ 
when  the  iris  has  been  slit  up  as  far  as  necessary,  s&fcje#e- 
half of  the  distance  from  the  pupillary  to  the  dMrjinar- 
gin,  the  hook  may  be  disengaged  and  withdrawn)  having 
the  pupil  much  limited  in  the  direction  tf!e  ciliary 
margin. 

‘  If  it  should  happen  to  seem  desipafele  to  reintroduce 
the  hook  after  a  first  attempt  to  with]" 

Tyrrell’s  hook  will  still  be  th 


d 

a.  Size  of  the  needle-hook.  b.  Blunt- 
hook  (enlarged  view),  c.  Cutting  edge. 
d.  Stem. 


a  portion  of  iris, 
trument,  and  may 
fe  needle-hook,  which 
uction  a  second  time  by 


he  used  as  a  supplementary  aid 
manifestly  is  not  adapted  fop*i^t] 
the  same  aperture.”  C^J 
The  canula  forceps  JHjg. 147]  may  in  some  cases  be  ad¬ 
vantageously  substitu£4^i$r  the  hook,  for  drawing  out  the 
iris  in  this  operatiqfoPas  was  done  by  Mr.  W.  White 
Cooper,  in  th<^Mmwing  case : — a 

‘  Samuel  Iffi^of  Derby,  aged  45,  a  stout,  florid  man, 
n  srporter,  was  attacked  in  February,  1850, 
both  eyes,  which  ultimately  led  to  the  closure 
oy  deposit  of  lymph.  They  were  contracted 


hy  occupatio 


with  ir 
of  tin 


>c 


K*  . 

.  (y  Times  and  Gazette,  Jan.  10,  1852. 

<v 


Canula  Forceps,  a.  In¬ 
strument  closed,  b.  Tena¬ 
culum  points,  c.  Sharp 
points. 

2  Ibid.  p.  35. 
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to  the  size  of  pins’  heads,  and  the  iris  was  much  stretched  in  each.  In  the 
lower  part  of  the  left  pupil  there  was  a  clear  point,  but  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely 
perceptible. 

u  This  man  became  a  patient  at  the  North  London  Eye  Infirmary,  and  was 
operated  on  by  Mr.  White  Cooper,  on  the  25th  of  last  October. 

“  The  right  eye  was  selected  as  being  the  worst,  and  the  operation  performed 
was  as  follows:  A  small  incision  was  made,  with  Jager’s  double-edged  knife, 
through  the  outer  margin  of  the  cornea,  a  little  below  the  median  line;  the 
aqueous  humour  escaped,  but  the  iris  did  not  bulge  into  the  wound.  A  pair  of 
extremely  fine  forceps  (made  by  Luer,  after  the  pattern  of  Charri&re)  were  then 
introduced,  with  the  blades  closed;  when  in  front  of  the  pupil,  the  blades  were 
opened  by  means  of  a  spring,  and  a  few  fibres  of  the  iris  at  the  external  border 
of  the  pupil  seized,  and  very  gently  drawn  out  of  the  wound. 

Fig.  148.  The  rent  thus  made  in  the  tense  membrane,  immediately  dilated, 
forming  a  good-sized  oval  pupil.  [See  Fig.  148.]  Nothing 
more  was  required;  not  a  drop  of  blood  appeared,  and  the  eye 
was  closed  and  bound  up. 

u  The  patient  recovered  without  a  bad  symptom,  and  returned 
home  to  Derby  on  the  twelfth  day  after  the  operation,  having 
regained  good  vision.”] 


SECTION  IV.— OPERATION  BY  SEPARATION. 

coredialysis  (from  xopy,  pupil,  and  SiaA-rcn*,  loosening  or  separation),  irido- 

DIALYSIS. 

Synonymes  :  Corodialysis  ;  C or eto dialysis. 

The  object  of  this  operation  is  to  form  an  artificial  pupil  by  separating  the  iris, 
at  some  part  of  its  greater  margin,  from  the  ciliary  ligament.  The  method  at 
first  proposed  consisted  of  simple  separation;  subsequently,  it^as  found  neces¬ 
sary  to  strangulate  the  iris,  when  separated,  in  an  aperture  ^Ndie  cornea,  or  to 
cut  away  a  portion  of  it. 

The  Operation  of  Scarpa  and  Schmidt. — The  ideaU?f  this  operation  oc¬ 
curred  at  about  one  and  the  same  time  to  two  celebratdflNaien,  Scarpa,1  of  Pavia, 
and  Schmidt,3  of  Vienna,  who  tried  it  in  several  and  published  the  results 
of  their  experience  without  any  knowledge  of  ^ftm^other’s  proceedings.  They 
had  observed  how  easily  the  iris  separates  tfoSy^ie  ciliary  body,  so  that  when 
it  is  seized  with  a  pair  of  forceps  in  th^desra  subject,  even  near  the  pupil,  it 
gives  way  at  the  ciliary  margin.  They/fcS&  seen  it  separated  in  the  same  way 
in  the  living  eye,  from  violence,  as  in^mart  blows  with  a  whip,  or  other  similar 
accidents;  from  injury  in  extractio^w  depression,  and  even  from  the  dragging 
of  the  iris  in  cases  of  large  prol^%u|j 


Saggio  di  osservazioni  ed  etfp&imze  suite  principali  Malattie  degli  Occhi ;  small  folio, 
Pavia,  1801,  cap.  xvi.  The/astS«fse  detailed  in  this  chapter  was  communicated  by  Signor 
F.  Buzzi,  of  Milan,  and  giAg^e  history  of  a  closed  pupil  consequent  on  extraction,  in 
which  he  formed  an  a^tigjjal  pupil  by  separation,  in  the  year  1788.  He  used  the  common 
spear-shaped  cataractJteSle,  which  he  introduced  through  the  sclerotica,  as  in  depression. 
He  perforated  the  i^^-om  behind  in  its  upper  part,  about  a  line  above  the  closed  pupil, 
carried  the  insteujQkt  parallel  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris,  and  then  directing  its 
point  downraftQ^Jhd  backwards,  detached  the  iris  for  at  least  one-third  of  its  circum¬ 
ference,  on  the  anterior  chamber  became  filled  with  blood.  There  remained  an 

oblong  artiAcial  pupil,  and  the  patient  was  able  to  read  and  write  with  cataract  glasses. 

pp.  212,  213.  1  § 

2  V JelSit'Pupillenbildung ,  &c.,  in  Himly  und  Schmidt’s  Bibliothek ,  vol.  ii.  stuck  1,  P*  1 » 
Jeii^V803.  This  essay,  in  which  six  cases  of  the  operation  are  detailed,  was  read  at  t  e 
J^JftSnine  Academy,  in  Vienna,  on  the  21st  of  September,  1802. 
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Scarpa  used  his  slender  curved  cataract-needle,  and  introduced  it  at  the  ex¬ 
ternal  angle  of  the  eye,  two  lines  behind  the  margin  of  the  cornea.  He  carried 
it  behind  the  iris,  until  its  point  had  reached  the  upper  and  internal  part  of  the 
ciliary  margin,  which  he  then  perforated  so  that  the  point  of  the  instrument 
should  be  just  visible  in  the  anterior  chamber;  if  it  were  farther  advanced,  it 
would  become  engaged  in  the  substance  of  the  cornea.  The  needle  was  now 
carried  downwards  and  outwards,  moving  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  anterior  sur¬ 
face  of  the  iris,  so  as  to  detach  a  portion  of  its  margin  from  the  ciliary  ligament. 
When  this  detachment  had  been  partially  effected,  he  lowered  the  point  of  the 
needle  to  the  inferior  angle  of  the  artificial  opening,  and  extended  the  separation 
to  the  requisite  length  by  dragging  the  iris  towards  the  temple  and  backwards. 
If  any  opaque  substance  should  be  seen  in  the  new  opening,  he  advises  that  it 
should  be  detached  with  the  needle,  and  carried  into  the  anterior  chamber.  ( Lib . 


cit.  pp.  208,  209.) 

Schmidt  says  that  for  tbn  years  he  had  formed  artificial  pupils  in  several 
instances  annually,  by  the  method  both  of  Janin  and  Wenzel,  but  that  even 
where  he  had  reason  to  expect  favourable  results,  he  had  been  disappointed  in 
seven  or  eight  out  of  every  ten  cases.  The  cause  of  failure  was  generally  the 
effusion  of  lymph,  and  the  consequent  formation  of  an  adventitious  opaque  sub¬ 
stance  in  the  new  openings.  (Lib.  cit.  pp.  23  and  24.)  The  following  facts 
awakened  his  attention  to  the  possibility  of  forming  artificial  pupils  in  another 
way.  In  1792,  he  saw  a  coachman,  whose  left  eye  had  been  struck  with  a  whip 
six  months  before.  The  iris  was  separated  from  the  ciliary  ligament  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  on  the  nasal  side.  The  natural  pupil  was  collapsed  ( considentia , 
synizesis pupillde) ,  with  a  cataract  behind  it.  The  new  opening,  which  was  of  a 
clear  black,  contracted  and  dilated  according  to  the  degree  of  light,  so  that  the 
patient,  enjoyed  clear  and  distinct  vision.  In  1795,  a  similar  instance  occurred 
in  a  youth  of  sixteen,  who  had  been  struck  on  the  eye  by  a  hard  ball.  A 
considerable  detachment  of  the  iris  on  the  temporal  side  had  ensued,  with  col¬ 
lapse  of  the  pupil  and  cataract.  Through  the  artificial  opening,  which  was  clear, 
and  contracted  and  dilated  like  a  natural  pupil,  the  smallest  objects  could  be 
seen  distinctly.  In  1797,  an  officer  received  a  severe  injury  of  I&Aeye  from  a 
shot.  The  iris  was  separated  at  its  lower  part,  and  torn  through^so  that  the 
laceration  and  the  normal  pupil  formed  one  large  opening,  o(xf$ea  by  an  opaque 
lens,  below  which  the  posterior  chamber  was  clear.  This  p^Sht  took  up  a  book 
closed  the  sound  eye,  and  read  small  print.1 

In  his  first  attempt,  which  was  in  1802,  Sciimid1 
cornea,  seized  the  iris  with  forceps,  and  thus  sc 
ment  (lib.  cit.  pp.  30,  31).  He  afterwards  ad^ptl 
similar  to  that  of  Scarpa.  [Ibid.  p.  41.) 

The  separation  of  the  iris  from  the  cilmj^rody  has  sometimes  been  effected 
hy  means  of  a  curved  needle,  or  a  hookj^wroduced  through  the  cornea.3 


e  an  opening  in  the 
it  from  the  ciliary  liga- 
proceeding  almost  exactly 


w 


ther^nfcj§|  of  unnatural  pupil,  consequent  on  accidents, 
in  which  the  iris  had  been  detached  fro^the  ciliary  body,  are  quoted  by  Himly.  Ibid. 
pp.  50-52.  Janin  has  four  instajree^IJf  similar  separation  in  kis  Observations  et  Disserta¬ 
tions  sur  le  Decollement  de  VIris  c(\si^eree  comme  continue,  et  non  continue  d  la  Choroide.  He 
observes  that  Hoin,  of  Dijon,  iiaafound,  by  repeated  trials  in  human  eyes  and  those  of 
animals,  that  the  iris,  when4hSj)with  forceps  and  gently  drawn,  separates  easily  from  the 
choroid,  without  injury  to^N^sr  part.  Mimoire,  &c.,  sur  V  ceil,  p.  415. 

2  Bonzel,  in  HuFE^A^b^nd  Harles,  Journal  der  practischen  Hdlkunde ,  January  1815. 


Wagner,  de  Corem& 


,  p.  36;  1818.  Langenbeck,  Neue  Chir.  Bibl.  vol.  i.  p.  221. 


Beer  performed  ii^j^Edysis  from  the  front  \  but  he  pierced  the  sclerotica,  and  carried  the 
needle  into  the  autermr  chamber  on  the  temporal  side  of  the  eye.  Naclitrag  zu  einer  Ansicht 
der  staphyloma&Mi  Metamorphose,  &c.  This  proceeding  has  not  been  repeated  by  other  ope¬ 
rators,  norca^J  be  considered  worthy  of  imitation.  Himly  had  also  separated  the  iris  from 
the  frontAaving  carried  his  needle  through  the  adventitious  membrane  by  which  the  pupil 
Was  Ophthalmologische  Bibliothek ,  vol.  iii.  st.  2,  p.  160. 
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Subsequent  experience  induced  Scarpa  to  think  less  favourably  of  the  ope¬ 
ration  by  separation,  which  he  seems,  from  the  following  passage  in  the  last 
edition  of  his  work,  to  have  abandoned  altogether.  “  Experience,  to  which  all 
theory  is  subordinate,  has  since  convinced  me  that,  independently  of  the  mode 
of  operating  which  I  proposed,  being  inapplicable,  of  which  I  was  aware*  to  the 
greater  number  of  cases  of  complicated  closure  of  the  pupil,  I  was  also  mistaken 
with  regard  to  the  most  material  point  in  the  operation,  that  is,  the  permanency 
of  its  success;  as  I  have  since  found  that  the  marginal  pupil,  or  opening,  which 
is  formed  by  the  detachment  of  the  greater  circumference  of  the  iris  from  the 
ciliary  ligament,  from  being  oval,  becomes,  in  process  of  time,  filiform ,  and 
consequently  useless.”  ( Treatise ,  &c.  translated  by  Mr.  Briggs.  Second 
edition,  p.  368.) 

This  closure  of  the  unnatural  opening  caused  by  the  detachment  of  the  iris, 
is  exemplified  in  the  case  of  John  O’Brian,  related  at  p.  189  of  the  present 
work. 

Professor  Bosas  justly  observes,  that  “  the  objections  to  the  detachment  of 
the  iris  through  the  sclerotica  are  so  obvious,  that  they  were  soon  observed  and 
appreciated  by  the  proposers  of  the  method.  The  very  extensive  injury  inflicted 
on  an  organ  already  weakened  in  most  cases  by  serious  previous  disease,  the 
unavoidable  destruction  of  the  lens,  the  great  difficulty  of  bringing  the  needle 
into  the  anterior  chamber  exactly  at  the  ciliary  margin  of  the  iris,  the  almost 
inevitable  passage  of  the  needle  into  the  cornea,  the  difficulty  of  effecting  an 
adequate  detachment  of  the  iris  from  the  painful  nature  of  the  process,  and  the 
consequent  unsteadiness t of  the  patient,  and  the  subsequent  closure  of  the  newly- 
formed  pupil  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  are  disadvantages  belonging  to  the 
operation  of  Schmidt  and  Scarpa,  which  seriously  diminished  its  value  in  the 
estimation  of  well-informed  and  unprejudiced  surgeons.” 


THE  OPERATION  BY  DETACHMENT  AND  STRANGULATION. 

As  the  simple  separation  of  the  iris  from  the  ciliarv  lament  cannot  he 
depended  on  for  the  formation  of  a  permanent  opening,  e^g&pi?  perhaps  in  the 
case  of  its  being  effected  in  the  upper  part,  because  njdrafience  teaches  us  that 
the  detached  iris  generally  resumes  its  former  posi/ffiq  either  soon  after  the 
separation,  or  at  a  rather  later  period,  particulaj^Taih’ing  the  inflammation,  it 
is  necessary  to  adopt  some  further  means  for  nmjStaming  the  artificial  aperture. 
Langenbeck  proposed  for  this  purpose  thiHSttajigulation  of  the  detached  iris 
in  the  wound  of  the  cornea;  while  AssA^Nlu^it  off  the  prolapsed  portion,  after 
dragging  it  through  the  cornea. 

Langenbeck’ s  Operation.1 — This  plan  of  detaching  the  iris  ( iridoclialysis ) 
by  means  of  instruments  introduced0*rough  a  wound  of  the  cornea,  and  then 
strangulating  the  detached  portmQfe  the  aperture  had  been  called  iridencleisis , 
from  cpi$j  and  tyxXfuo,  to  locl&Myor confine.  It  consists  in  making  an  opening 
in  the  cornea;  in  detachinartf^ iris  by  means  of  a  hook,  or  some  other  instru¬ 
ment  introduced  into  ttfe  anterior  chamber  through  that  wound;  in  drawing 
the  detached  portion  thrbwgh  the  corneal  wound,  and  leaving  it  there  as  a  pro¬ 
lapsus,  so  that  it  rf^V^ecome  permanently  fixed  to  the  cornea,  and  thus  pre¬ 
vent  the  subseq u(^I!| closure  of  the  new  pupil. 

The  first  ^tejQ^ffhe  operation,  that  of  making  a  small  opening  in  the  cornea, 
may  be  cqJi^Spiently  accomplished  by  means  of  Beer’s  cataract  knife  (or 
Jaeger’ sJ^emtome,  Fig.  149,  or  the  iris  knife,  Fig.  132).  This  wound  must 
be  larg^8*ough  to  allow  the  passage  of  the  hook  [Fig.  155]  ;  but  it  should  not 
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extend  beyond  that  size;  otherwise,  we  shall  not  succeed  in. strangulating  the 
iris.  It  may  be  one  and  a  half  or  two  lines. 

The  incision  should  be  distant  from  the  point  at  which  the  separation  of  the 
iris  is  to  be  effected,  by  one-half  the  diameter  of  the  cornea  at  least;  some 
advise  that  the  distance  should  be  three-fifths  of  the  diameter.  If 
the  wound  of  the  cornea,  should  be  nearer  to  the  new  pupil,  its  Fig.  149. 
cicatrix  may  interfere  with  the  transmission  of  light  through  the 
aperture;  if  it  be  farther,  too  large  a  detachment  of  the  iris  will  be 
necessary,  and  the  extent  of  injury  to  the  organ  will  be  thus  in¬ 
creased  without  any  object. 

The  situation  at  which  the  detachment  of  the  iris  is  to  be 
effected,  will  determine  the  place  and  direction  of  the  small  opening 
of  the  cornea.  If  the  new  pupil  is  to  be  made  on  the  nasal  or  tem¬ 
poral  side  of  the  eye  (Fig.  150),  the  cornea  must  be  opened  in  its 
middle  by  a  vertical  incision ;  if  at  the  upper  (Fig.  151)  or  lower 
part  (Fig.  152),  the  incision  must  be  horizontal,  and  a  little  above  or 
below  the  middle.  If  the  circumstances  should  require  it,  the  inci¬ 
sion  may  be  made  in  a  leucomatous  portion  of  the  cornea. 


Fig.  154. 


Diagrams  illustrative  of  operation  for  Artificial  Pupil  by  Separation.  9 

[If  any  circumstance,  as  adhesion  of  the  iris  to  the  d^rfcea  at  its 
centre,  will  not  allow  of  the  cornea  being  opened  inyf©  middle,  the 


opening  may  be  made  either  above  (Fig.  153)  o: 


a 


(Fig.  154.)] 


The  point  of  the  knife  directed  at  a  righ^ngle  to  the  surface  of 
the  cornea,  must  be  carried  through  it  into  ©  anterior  chamber;  the 
handle  must  then  be  depressed,  so  as  to/faong  the  blade  into  a  direc¬ 
tion  nearly  parallel  to  the  surface  oTOe  iris,  in  which  it  is  to  be 
pushed  on  until  an  opening  is  formlpj^the  size  already  mentioned. 

The  point  of  the  knife  should  tl^^OSe  moved  a  little  towards  each 
angle  of  the  wound,  so  as  to/ml©  the  division  of  the  internal  laminae 
equal  in  extent  to  that  of  tA^ikternal.  The  instrument  should  then  be  with¬ 
drawn  quickly,  so  as  ta  ng^went  the  escape  of  the  aqueous  humour. 

A  great  variety  of  oeStmances  have  been  employed  for  the  purpose  of  seizing 
and  detaching  th§  On  this  subject,  Juengken  has  sensibly  observed: 
that,  amidst  bjj^^ultitude  of  instruments  invented,  modified,  and  changed, 


Leger’s 

Keratome. 


often 


very  mgB 


for  the  purpose  of  iridodialysis,  the  most  important 


point  has  be^K  overlooked,  namely,  that  for  holding  the  iris  securely;  the  kind 
of  instruments  of  less  consequence  than  the  place  at  which  the  part  is  seized. 
I  con&s  tffat,  until  instructed  by  repeated  experience,  I  had  not  sufficiently 
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appreciated  this  circumstance.  The  texture  of  the  iris  is  very  different  at  its 
pupillary  and  ciliary  margins.  In  the  former,  it  is  fine,  delicate,  and  so  soft 
that  instruments  easily  tear  out  without  separating  the  iris  from  the  ciliary  liga¬ 
ment.  In  the  latter,  it  is  of  firmer  texture,  so  that  the  finest  instruments  will 
hold  when  fixed  in  it;  and  the  nearer  we  come  to  the  margin,  the  more 'easy  is 
the  detachment. 

When  the  lens  and  its  capsule  are  in  the  normal  state,  we  run  the  less  risk  of 
injuring  them,  the  nearer  we  fix  the  instrument  to  the  ciliary  ligament,  because 
the  vitreous  humour  is  behind  the  latter  part,  and  not  the  crystalline 
Fig.  155.  capsule.  Hence,  for  performing  iridodialysis,  that  instrument  is 
best  suited  with  which  we  can  come  nearest  to  the  circumference  of 
the  iris,  so  as  to  seize  it  close  to  the  ciliary  ligament ;  and  no  one 
can  deny  that  a  simple  fine  hook  (Fig.  155)  is  the  best  suited  for 
this  purpose.  If,  however,  the  iris  should  have  become  changed  in 
texture,  and  soft  throughout,  no  kind  of  hook  will  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose,  whether  single,  double,  or  curved;  our  resource,  then,  is  to 
seize  the  iris  with  forceps  [Fig.  147],  and  thus  effect  the  detachment. 
It  has  been  objected  to  the  simple  hook,  that  its  point  may  pass  be¬ 
tween  the  corneal  laminae  and  become  entangled.  This  may  equally 
happen  with  any  other  instrument,  if  attention  is  not  paid  to  the 
direction  in  which  it  is  carried  through  the  wound  of  the  cornea.  It 
is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  performance  of  iridodialysis  is 
more  difficult  with  the  simple  hook  than  with  other  instruments;  on 


JUENGKEN’S 
Iris  Hook. 


Fig.  156. 


& 


Operafewm  for  Artificial  Pupil  by  Separation.  (From  Mackenzie.) 


it  is  more  easy,  when  the  mode  of  employing  it  is  well 
{.Die  Lehre  von  den  Augenoperationen ,  pp.  656,  657.) 
carried  through  the  wound  of  the  cornea  at  right 
,  the  convexity  of  the  curve  going  first,  and  the  point  fol¬ 
lowing.  ^V^hen  it  has  entered  the  anterior  chamber,  the  handle  should  be 
depreSfl^T^o  that  the  hook  may  lie  flat  between  the  cornea  and  iris,  with  its 
poiM  downwards,  and  in  this  direction  it  must  be  carried  on  to  the  very  margin 
<^ihe  iris,  when  it  will  be  nearly  concealed  by  the  edge  of  the  sclerotica.  It 


the 
unde: 

The  hool^ftiSK 
angles,  lik^t^ki 
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must  now  be  turned,  so  that  the  point  may  be  directed  against  the  iris ;  it  may 
then  be  fixed  by  gentle  pressure,  and  afterwards  drawn  a  little  back,  so  that 
the  hooked  portion  of  the  iris  may  be  safely  placed  in  the  concavity  of  the 

instrument.  When  we  find  that  the  iris  is  securely  seized,  the  hook  must  be 

turned  flat  again ;  but  with  its  point  directed  upwards,  that  the  iris  may  not 
slip  off.  The  point  should^  indeed,  be  directed  a  little  towards  the  cornea,  to 
avoid  the  lens,  if  it  be  present.  We  now  detach  the  iris  by  drawing  the  hook 
backwards  through  the  wound  of  the  cornea  very  slowly  and 
carefully  (Fig.  156).  In  carrying  it  out  of  the  eye,  we  must 
give  the  instrument  the  same  direction  as  that  in  which  it 
entered.  The  convexity  of  the  hook  must  be  drawn  out 
through  the  inferior  angle  of  the  wound,  and  the  point  will 
then  pass  without  any  risk  of  catching  in  the  wound.  Having 
conveyed  the  hook  with  the  iris  safely  through  the  wound,  we 
continue  to  draw  it  gently  in  the  same  direction,  until  we  have 
got  an  artificial  pupil  of  sufficient  size.  We  now  cease  to 
draw  the  iris,  and  observe  whether  it  remains  fixed  in  the 

wound  of  the  cornea.  If  it  does  so,  we  detach  the  hook,  and 

the  operation  is  finished. 

The  new  pupil  becomes  filled  with  blood,  which  begins  to 
flow  when  the  detachment  of  the  iris  commences,  and  soon 
occupies  the  whole  anterior  chamber.  The  cases  are  rare  in 
which  the  effusion  is  inconsiderable,  and  still  more  uncommon 
where  it  does  not  occur  at  all.  This  hemorrhage,  which  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  external  arterial  circle  of  the  iris  formed  by 
the  primary  branches  of  the  long  ciliary  arteries,  has  no  unfa¬ 
vourable  influence  on  the  result  of  the  operation.  The  blood, 
as  in  other  effusions  into  the  anterior  chamber  from  accidental 
violence,1  is  removed  by  absorption  in  a  few  days. 

Reisinger’s  Double  Hook ,  or  Hooked  Forceps,  for  Detach¬ 
ment  of  the  Iris. — The  iris  is  sometimes  torn  by  the  hook, 
instead  of  being  detached.  To  avoid  this  inconvenience 
Dr.  Reisinger,2  of  Landshut,  devised  an  instrument  forme^j 
of  two  branches  united  like  those  of  forceps  (Fig.  15VGV. 

Each  of  these  terminates  in  a  small  hook  (as  seen  in  ttoNide 
view  of  one  of  the  branches  (Fig.  157,  5).  When  tho^^nches 
are  pressed  together,  the  two  hooks,  having  the  jjfam^ize  and 
direction,  lie  close  together,  so  as  to  form  a  singf^Dok  •  when 
the  pressure  is  discontinued,  they  separate  J&a in.  This  in¬ 
strument,  with  its  branches  approximated^^  as  to  form  a 
single  hook,  is  carried  through  the  woui^hof  the  cornea,  into 
the  anterior  chamber,  and"  pushed  on(ftl|f  the  simple  hook  to 
the  ciliary  ligament.  It  is  nowL  gartially  turned,  so  as  to 
direct  its  point  against  the  iris,  the  discontinuance  of  the 
pressure  on  the  branches  aJdttwfcythe  two  hooks  to  separate ; 
they  are  then  fixed  in  the  nn&/in  the  same  way  as  when  the 
simple  hook  is  employad^WThe  branches,  being  again  pressed 
together,  hold  the  pof't^e  of  iris  included  between  the  two 

1  See  pp.  189  a  case  where  tlie  iris  had  been  thickened  by  inflammation, 

r.  Ryan  made  ^^^tificial  pupil  by  incision,  according  to  the  method  of  Sir  W.  Adams. 
ie  anterior  qhamfoer  became  obscured  by  an  effusion  of  blood,  which  was  completely 
^sorbed  ontfemhird  day.  Dublin  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  ii.  p.  364.  The  anterior  cham- 
er  becaifrOjej  with  blood  in  another  instance,  after  the  operation  of  incision.  The 
e  usecDt|looa  was  completely  absorbed  in  twenty  hours.  Ibid.  p.  368. 

mlung  eines  neuen  Verfalirens ,  die  Mastdarmfistel  zu  unterbinden ,  und  einer  leichten 
fiern  Meihode  kuntsliche  Pupillen  zu  bilden.  Augsburg,  1816. 
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books  in  the  manner  of  forceps,  while  the  hooks  fixed  in  its  substance  render 
the  hold  still  more  secure.  The  instrument  is  now  to  be  turned  so  as  to  lie 
flat  against  the  cornea,  with  the  convexity  downwards  and  the  points  upwards; 
it  is  then  to  be  carried  back  through  the  wound  steadily  and  gently,  so  as  to 
effect  a  sufficient  detachment  of  the  iris. 

On  this  double  hook,  or  hooked  forceps  of  Reisinger,  Professor  Rosas1 2. 
makes  the  following  remarks:  “Nobody,  who  has  tried  this  plan,  can  have 
failed  to  observe  that  the  use  of  the  double  hook  is  attended  with  greater  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  yet  presents  fewer  advantages,  than  the  simple  hook  of  Langenbeck. 
That  the  iris  may  be  securely  seized  and  detached,  the  points  of. the  instrument 
must  be  turned  directly  backwards,  so  that  the  iris  cannot  be  hooked  near 
enough  to  its  circumference,  and  the  lens  is  generally  seized  at  the  same  time.  . 
These  inconveniences  are  avoided  with  the  single  hook,  which  can  be.  entered 
obliquely  into  the  ciliary  margin  of  the  iris.  The  instrument,  Strictly. speaking, 
does  not  act  as  a  double  but  only  as  a  single  hook ;  for  when  its  branches  are 
opened,  they  will  be  found  to  have  separated  the  fibres  of  the  iris,  so  that  there 
is  a  mere  empty  space  between  them.  In  unsteady  patients,  there  will  he  a' 
greater  danger  of  the  instrument  becoming  entangled,  or  the  iris  escaping,  than 
with  the  simple  instrument.  We  cannot  rely  on  its  action 
Fig.  158.  as  forceps  in  giving  a  firmer  hold  of  the  iris.” 

Unless  the  opening  in  the  cornea  be  carefully  made;  and 
similar  attention  be  paid  to  the  other  steps  of  the  operation, 
the  fine  hook  employed  for  seizing  and  detaching  the  iris 
may  become  entangled  in  the  sides  of  the  wound,  or  with¬ 
in  the  anterior  chamber.  To  obviate  this  risk,  various  com¬ 
plicated  instruments3  have  been  devised  with  contrivances 
for  covering  the  point  of  the  hook  [Fig.  158],  or  at  least 
placing  it  in  such  a  situation  as  to  prevent  it  from  catching 
in  the  parts  along  which  it  passes.  I  agree  with  J uengken3 
and  Rosas,4  in  preferring  the  simple  hook  to  any  of  these- 
complicated  instruments. 

Operation  by  Separation  and  Effimon. — When  the  iris 
cannot  be  strangulated  in  the  wwalwr  of  the  cornea,  either 
in  consequence  of  the  openimjOteing  too  large,  or  of  the 
iris  having  been  rendered  iteGJMole  of  extension  by  disease, 
the  portion  which  has  beji^y^twn  out  of  the  anterior  cham¬ 
ber  may  be  cut  off  wiuiapSeors.  This  operation,  in  which 
excision  is  united  ^tff*§eparation,  has  been  called  Iridedo - 
medialysis.  Ass^mtoi,5  who  first  employed  it,  used  a  s 


Graefe  Iris  Hook,  im¬ 
proved  by  SCHLAGINTWEIT. 
A,  open.  B,  shut. 


forceps  of  peculiar  construction  fa 


and  detaching  the  iris,  introducing 


1  Ilctndbuch  der  theoretischen  uncU&afyschen  Augenheilkunde ,  vol.  iii.  §  429, 

2  Tliese  instruments  have  bo&JS^ignated  by  the  names  coreoncion ,  or  coroncion  (from 

Kogv,  pupil,  and  oyxog,  hook),  idm&%tidoncion.  Langenbeck  first  employed  one  of  the  kind; 
see  his  Beschreibung  einesfftSrSsa)r  erfundenen  Instruments ,  die  C or eto dialysis  zu  verrichten, 
in  the  Neue  Chir.  Bibl .  v<\j)pp.  454  and  676.  The  instrument  employed  by  Graefe  is 
described  by  Juengku#,  in  Das  Coreoncion ,  ein  Beitrag  zur  kuntslichen  Pupillenbildung ; 
Berlin,  1807.  See  a^fCfecHLAGiNTWEiT,  TJeber  dm  g  eg  emu  dr  tig  en  Zustand  der  kuntslichen 
Pupillenbildung  in  fieyhchland ;  Munich,  1818 ;  in  which  he  describes,  under  the  name  of 
Iridankistron,»a^vStrument  very  similar  to  the  coreoncion  of  Graeee  (see  Fig.  158). 
Wagner,  de^&wkorphosi.  Dzondi,  Geschichte  des  klinischen  Instituts  zu  Halle ,  1818,  and 
Beschreiburh^wtes  neuen  Instrumentes ,  <^c.,  Halle,  1819.  The  instrument  proposed  by 
Embden,  fo.  ms  Hiss,  de  Raphiankistro ,  <^c.,  Gottingen,  1819,  is  a  combination  of  a  hook 
witluapjhw^et-shaped  needle.  The  former,  which  lies  close  on  the  latter,  can  be  pro- 
trudec^Jidwvithdrawn  again. 

P'Lehre  von  den  Augenoperationen ,  p.  656.  4  Lib.  cit.  p.  365,  note. 

Qj^rRicerche  sulle  Pupille  artificial i}  Milan,  1811. 
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the  instrument  into  the  anterior  chamber  through  an  opening  previously  made 
in' the  cornea.  The  simple  hook,  which  can  be  employed  with  a  smaller  division 
of  the  latter  part,  is  preferable. 

“Although,”  says  Professor  Rosas,  “I  do  not  approve  Assalini’s  method 
of  bperating,  I  think  that  iridectomedialysis,  when  performed  in  a  proper  way, 
.possesses  advantages  both  over  simple  detachment  ( iridodialysis ),  and  over 
detachment  with  strangulation  (iridencleisis) .  The  operation  is  performed 
mor.e  quickly,  not  requiring,  as  the  latter  operation  does,  a  small  and  oblique 
wound' of  the' cornea,  nor  being  attended  with  falling  back  and  repeated  drag¬ 
ging  out  of  the.  iris.  Closure  of  the  newly-formed  pupil  is  less  likely.  Inflam¬ 
mation  and  suppuration,  or  effusion  of  lymph,  occur  more  rarely  than  in  the 
.  other  modes  of  iridodialysis.  The  wound  heals  more  quickly,  and  the  corneal 
cicatrix  is  less  extensive  and  conspicuous  than  in  iridencleisis.  These  advan¬ 
tages’  have  led  me  to  employ  the  operation  for  many  years,  in  the  manner 
recommended  by  Langenbeck,  for  cases  in  which  the  detached  portion  of  iris 
cannot  be  strangulated  in  the  cornea.  Still,  I  am  of  opinion  that  its  advantages 
•are  not  equal  to  those  of  Maunoir’s  plan  of  incision,  or  excision,  as  practised 
by  Wenzel  and  Beer;  and,  therefore,  that  its  employment  must  be  restricted 
to  cases  in  which  these  methods  are  not  applicable.  Such  are  obstructions  of 
the  pupil  by  central  leucoma  of  the  cornea,  by  accumulation  of  lymph  in  and 
about  the  aperture,  and  by  a  universally  adherent  cataract.  The  following  are 
the' considerations  which  make  me  think  the  operations  last  mentioned  more 
advantageous  than  the  iridectomedialysis. 

1.  The  lacerated  wound  inflicted  in  this  operation,  as  in  all  kinds  of  irido¬ 
dialysis,  is  a  much  more  serious  injury  than  the  simple  cut  of  incision  or  exci¬ 
sion.  2.  The  lens  is  more  endangered  than  in  iridectome,  so  that  often  we 
have  to  treat  subsequently  a  cataract  caused  by  the  operation.  3.  Inflamma¬ 
tion,  suppuration,  and  effusion  of  lymph  are  much  more  frequent  after  this 
operation.  4.  The  cure  is  more  tedious ;  since  the  separation  is  generally  fol¬ 
lowed  by  copious  effusion  of  blood  into  the  anterior  chamber,  the  removal  of 
which  by  absorption  occupies  some  time,  during  which  it  impedes  vision. 
5.  The  marginal  pupil,  formed  by  iridodialysis,  is  much  less  than  one 

produced  by  incision  or  excision  in  the  centre  of  the  iris,  ormjwit;  since  the 
rays  of  light  falling  on  the  margin  of  the  cornea  are  muchJ^fc  serviceable  for 
vision  than  those  which  go  through  its  middle.  MoreoveT\he  ciliary  processes 
projecting  into  the  posterior  chamber,  occupy  a  part  kg*  Le  opening,  so  that, 
although  the  patient  is  obliged  to  squint,  vision  is  ^SVvery  feeble.  6.  Irido¬ 
dialysis  can  never  be  performed  with  advantage  ^vKr^the  patient  still  sees  with 
one  eye..  7.  For  the  reasons  already  given,  vteioVis  less  lasting  than  after  the 
other  methods.  (Handbueh,  vol.  iii.  §§  43!^5&3.) 

The  operation  by  separation  may  be  perfomied  in  all  the  cases  requiring  the 
formation  of  an  artificial  pupil,  to  whiclmKher  incision  nor  excision  is  applicable; 
and  in  those,  where  another  operatLep^miving  been  previously  performed,  the 
opening  has  since  closed;  in  ce&tAyJ  feucoma  covering  more  than  half  the 
diameter  of  the  cornea  with  synechia  anterior ;  in  opacities  with  partial 

adhesion,  where  the  trauspa&ntjportion  of  cornea  is  so  situated  as  not  to  allow 
of  excision.  - 

The  combination  of  eM0)n  with  detachment  is  often  preferable  to  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  iridencleisis,  J3  ie  former  must  be  adopted  where  strangulation  cannot 
be  effected;  also^t^rge  synechia  anterior,  or  partial  staphyloma,  where  only  a 
third  or  fourth the  iris  remains  free.  It  is  a  preferable  method  where 
we  expect  thn  Iteration  to  be  followed  by  considerable  inflammation,  as  we 
avoid  th^hy^ition  which  might  be  expected  from  pressure  on  the  prolapsed 
1*ls-  yfl^/we  intend  originally  to  perform  iridectomedialysis,  the  opening  in 
the  co^a  should  be  rather  larger  than  the,  operation  of  iridencleisis.  This 
> 18  made  in  the  opaque  part,  when  the  case  is  synechia  anterior,  occu- 
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pying  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  cornea.  We  may  he  able  to  direct  the  knife  in 
such  a  way  as  to  detach  partially  the  adherent  iris,  and  thus  make  way  for  the 
passage  of  the  hook  into  the  anterior  chamber ;  otherwise,  on  opening  the  leu- 
comatous  cornea  in  the  adhesion,  we  penetrate  the  posterior  chamber;  the  hook 
must  then  be  introduced  behind  the  iris,  and  carried  through  the  membrane 
from  behind  forwards,  for  the  purpose  of  detaching  it.  Great  caution  will  then 
be  necessary  to  prevent  the  point  of  the  hook  from  becoming  entangled  in  the 
cornea.  When  the  detachment  has  been  effected,  the  iris  should  not  be  dragged 
through  the  wound  until  the  operator  has  the  scissors  ready,  close  to  the  eye,  for 
cutting  it  off  immediately.  In  this  and  many  other  cases,  where  the  surgeon 
must  employ  both  his  hands  in  the  manoeuvres  of  the  operation,  the  care  of  the 
eyelids  must  be  confided  to  an  assistant. 

The  operation  for  artificial  pupil  is  simplified  when  the  lens  has  been  pre¬ 
viously  removed  from  the  eye.  In  the  majority  of  instances,  however,  it  is  still 
present,  either  transparent  or  opaque.  It  is  important,  in  the  former  case,  to 
adopt  a  mode  of  proceeding  in  which  no  injury  shall  be  offered  to  the  lens  or  its 
capsule.  This  object  is  secured  in  the  operation  of  excision  according  to  the 
method  of  Gibson,  and  in  the  use  of  Mr.  Tyrrell’s  blunt-hook.  Incision  of 
the  iris,  with  the  scissors  of  Maunoir,  blunt  at  both  ends,  is  not  quite  so  safe; 
and  detachment  through  the  cornea  (coredialysis)  is  still  more  dangerous.  If 
there  be  cataract,  it  will  be  advantageous  to  adopt  a  mode  of  operating,  when 
circumstances  will  admit,  by  which  the  lens  may  be  removed  from  the  axis  of 
vision  at  the  same  time  that  the  new  pupil  is  formed.  This  may  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  operation  of  Wenzel,  and  by  Maunoir’ s  method  of  incision. 
The  lens  might  be  depressed,  or  broken  up  and  left  for  absorption,  in  Sir  Wm. 
Adams’s  mode  of  incision.  It  is,  however,  dangerous  to  add  this  violence  to 
the  injury  which  the  organ  necessarily  sustains  in  the  formation  of  an  artificial 
pupil.  In  such  cases,  therefore,  as  well  as  in  others  where  cataract  is  present, 
it  will  perhaps  be  safest  to  leave  the  opaque  lens  in  its  situation,  from  which  it 
may  be  removed  afterwards  by  depression  or  absorption. 


[the  OPERATION  BY  DISTORTION  OF  THE  NAr^5^  PUPIL. 

It  has  been  observed  (p.  470),  that  there  are  thrqe^jpncipal  methods  of  ope¬ 
rating  for  artificial  pupil,  viz. :  by  incision ,  excigmk  and  separation.  In  one 
case,  we  have  operated  by  a  proceeding  whiqk©nnot  be  strictly  referred  to 
either  of  these,  and  by  which  the  natural^™?  is  drawn  aside  or  distorted, 
without  any  incision,  excision,  or  separation  br&he  iris. 

The  subject  of  the  case  was  a  youn^nnSff;  named  John  Kane,  who  had  both 
eyes  injured  whilst  engaged  in  blastkTg^tocks,  in  March,  1840.  In  August  of 
that  year,  he  was  admitted  into  Wills  Hospital,  with  central  opacity  of  both 
corneae,  adhesion  of  the  upper  edglPof  the  iris  to  the  cornea  of  the  right  eye, 
and  the  pupil  of  the  left  eye  raf^by  a  mass  of  lymph.  He  was  submitted  to 
the  usual  treatment  for  th^^moval  of  the  opacity  of  the  cornea,  and  of  the 
lymph  from  pupil;  andJhQphner  was  so  much  lessened  by  the  following  spring, 
that  it  was  believed  fcejuf  vision  might  be  obtained  with  the  left  eye,  if  the 
opaque  matters  whi&h  closed  the  pupil  were  removed.  Extract  of  belladonna 
around  the  eye.^rajoKmercury  given  to  salivation  having  failed  to  accomplish 
this,  Dr.  Fox^Sh  a  needle  inserted  in  the  sclerotica,  broke  up  the  lymph  and 
lens,  and,^ffcQvrwice  repeating  the  same  operation,  the  pupil  was  cleared,  and 
the  patiefe^lscharged  with  his'  sight  much  improved.  In  the  fall  of  1841,  he 
appliedto  oe  again  admitted  into  the  hospital,  stating  that  though  his  sight  was 
mu^r5nj>roved,  it  was  not  good  enough  to  enable  him  to  work  at  his  ordinary 
fcwu^and  begged  that  something  farther  might  be  done.  I  did  not  feel  justi- 
ln  attempting  any  operation  upon  the  left  eye,  as  it  would  involve  a  risk  ol 
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Fig.  159. 


Central  Opacity  of  Cornea,  with  Synechia  Ante¬ 
rior. 


destroying  what  had  been  gained,  which  the  chance  for  farther  improvement  did 
not  justify. 

The  right  eye  was,  however,  in  a  different  condition.  The  lens  was  transparent, 
and  the  pupil  clear;  and  whilst  there  was  dense  opacity  in  the  centre  of  the 
cornea,  the  lower  portion  was  perfectly 
clear,  excepting  a  few  very  minute  points 
where  it  had  been  burnt  by  grains  of 
gunpowder.  The  upper  edge  of  the  pupil 
adhered,  as  already  stated,  to  the  cornea. 

(See  Fig.  159.) 

The  pupil  could  be  slightly  dilated  with 
belladonna,  so  as  somewhat  to  improve 
the  sight,  but  not  sufficiently  to  enable 
the  patient  to  see  even  as  well  with  it  as 
he  could  with  the  other  eye.  In  consult¬ 
ation  with  my  colleagues,  I  therefore 
determined  to  attempt  an  operation  for 
his  relief. 

The  one  which  first  suggested  itself  as 
best  suited  to  this  case  was  that  of  Dr.  Gibson;  but  the  risk  of  wounding  the 
anterior  capsule  of  the  lens  with  the  hook,  and  also  the  danger  of  effusion  of 
lymph  from  the  margin  of  the  incision  of  the  iris,  rendering  the  capsule  opaque, 
and  closing  perhaps  the  new  pupil,  presented  objections  to  it.  Deflecting  on 
the  general  occurrence  of  prolapse  of  the  iris  in  wounds  of  the  cornea,  with 
consequent  synechia  anterior  and  drawing  aside  the  pupil  (see  Fig.  121),  and 
that  if  the  pupil  were  thus  drawn  towards  the  lower  margin  of  the  cornea  by  a 
simple  wound  of  this  coat,  everything  that  could  be  desired  would  be  attained, 
and  at  little  risk;  I  decided  to  operate  in  conformity  with. these  views. 

This  I  accordingly  did,  on  the  28th  October,  1841,  in  the  presence  of  my 
colleagues,  Drs.  Littell,  Fox,  and  Parrish,  the  house-surgeon,  Dr.  S.  L. 
Hollingsworth,  and  Drs.  Pepper,  Neill,  &c.  The  patient  being  laid  on  his 
back  on  a  table,  the  lower  lid  of  his  right  eye  was  depressed  by  Djl  Fox,  whilst 
I  raised  the  upper  lid  with  the  two  forefingers  of  my  left  han^sieadying  the 
ball  with  the  third  finger.  I  then,  with  a  properly  constrma&^eataract-knife, 
incised  the  cornea  near  its  junction  with  the  sclerotica/^amencing  a  little 
below  the  middle,  and  extending  so  as  to  divide  nearly  mn^ffiurth  of  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  cornea.  The  knife  was  carried  steacfei^Jhid  rather  quickly  for¬ 
ward,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  aqueous  humour  the  completion  of  the 

incision,  as  its  sudden  discharge  would  favour  fdhS^rolapse  of  the  iris.  The 
moment  the  incision  was  completed,  the  kfjtfewas  withdrawn;  at  the  same 
instant  the  aqueous  humour  was  evacuated  gush,  and  the  lids  were  allowed 
to'  close.  The  gush  was  even  greater^ 
than  I  had  hoped  for;  so  much  so,  tl\aV  Fig-  l60' 

at  first  I  supposed  some  pressur< 
have  been  made  on  the  eye,  whl  ^ 
not,  however,  the  case.  Afta  [apse 
of  a  minute  or  two,  the  lid^jv^re  sepa¬ 
rated,  and  the  iris  fo\\n ^prolapsed  so 
as  to  draw  the  lower  ^g^of  the  pupil 
quite  to  the  incisionpSillt  satisfied  that 
the  iris  would  actoqft^to  the  cornea  at  the 
wound,  formin^^^this  point,  synechia 
anterior,  anc^Afttermined,  contrary  to  the 
opinion  oi^jSTpresent,  to  trust  to  this 
taking>kcbf  The  patient  was  placed  in 
a  dau&obm,  and  put  upon  a  restricted 
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Fig.  161. 


diet.  The  result  justified  my  confidence;  adhesion  formed/ no  inflammation  oc¬ 
curred,  the  patient  was  soon  able  to  bear  the  light;  his  vision  improved,  and  Kane 
now  enjoys  excellent  vision,  sufficiently  so  to  make  a  livelihood.  The  accom¬ 
panying  figure  (Fig.  160)  represents  the  form  of  the  artificial  pupil. 

I  had  intended,  should  the  iris  not  have  been  prolapsed  spontaneously,  to  draw 
it  out  with  a  small  blunt-hook  which  I  had  prepared  by  bending  a  small  Ariel’s 
probe  (see  Fig.  161);  and  such  an  instrument  will  be  occasionally 
required.1  But  I  believe  that  in  the  large  majority  of  cases,  if  the 
knife  used  be  a  good  one,  and  the  incision  properly  made,  the 
iris  will  either  be  forced  out  by  the  gush  of  aqueous  humour,  or 
prolapse  soon  afterwards  from  the  pressure  of  the  humours  and 
form  permanent  adhesion  to  the  edges  of  the  wound. 

This  operation  is  suitable  to  a  number  of  cases,  and  in  such  it 
possesses  advantages  over  those  usually  resorted  to. 

Since  this  operation  was  first  described  by  me  (. American  Journ¬ 
al  of  the  Medical  Sciences ,  Oct.  1842),  I  have  found  that  it  had 
previously  been  done  by  others,  though  by  a  somewhat  different 
method.  Sir  William  Adams  performed  it  in  1811  ( Practical 
Observations  on  Ectropium ,  London,  1814,  p.  96).  He  operated 
by  opening  the  cornea  with  his  closed  pupil-knife,  and  effected  the 
protrusion  of  the  iris  by  pressing  on  the  ball  with  the  speculum. 
HiMLY#has  also  performed  it  by  opening  the  cornea,  and  dragging  out  the  iris 
with  a  small  hook.  (Bibliothelc  fur  Ophthalmologic ,  1  B.  1  st.  s.  175,  Hano¬ 
ver,  1816;  as  quoted  in  Weller’s  Die  Krankheiten  des  Menschlichen  Auges, 
translated  into  French  by  Biester,  Paris,  1832;  vol.  i.  p.  386.) 

Still  more  recently,  it  has  been  performed  by  M.  G-uepin,  a  distinguished 
surgeon  of  Nantz,  and  by  a  still  different  method.  After  opening  the  cornea 
with  a  narrow-bladed  knife,  he  cuts  a  piece  out  of  the  flap  of  the  cornea,  either 
a  triangular  portion  with  a  scissors,  or,  what  he  prefers,  a  circular  piece  with  a 
small  punch.  (Diet,  de  Med.  tom.  xxvi.  p.  388,  Paris,  1842.) 

We  must  confess  that  we  prefer  our  method,  and  therefore  advise  its  adoption 
in  suitable  cases. 

We  have  now  performed  this  operation  several  times^CTVith  very  satisfac- 


Silver  Iris- 
hook. 


tory  results.] 
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When  the  entire  cornea 
Autenrieth  proposed  to 
ie*sclerotica;  that  is,  to  remove 
r  the  edge  of  the  cornea,  and 


Formation  of  an  Artificial  Pupil  in  the  Scler 
has  been  rendered  irremediably  opaque  by  lei 
attempt  the  formation  of  an  artificial  pupiL" 
a  portion  of  the  sclerotic  and  choroid  corns 
thus  expose  the  vitreous  humour,  in  th$$hope  that  the  wound  might  be  covered 
by  a  transparent  pellicle,  through  wh(0jiight  enough  might  pass  into  the  eye 
for  imperfect  vision.  After  experiments  on  animals,  Autenrieth  tried  it  on 
the  human  subject.3  The  operairaWwhich  has  been  called  seleroticedome)  has 
been  performed  without  a  us^tfydPult  by  Beer3  and  Mr.  Guthrie.4  ,  Professor 
Ammon5  has  given  a  histm^s^r  ill  that  has  been  done  and  written  on  the  sub- 

[l  I  have  since  employ\d£ns  hook  in  several  operations  for  artificial  pupil,  in  which 
the  iris  had  lost  its  na^iraf-extensibility  from  deposit  of  lymph  in  its  texture,  and  found 
it  exceedingly  usefut^^J  does  not  differ  materially  from  Tyrrell’ s  hook  (Fig.  145),  an 
instrument  which,  I  made  mine,  I  had  not  seen.] 

2  L.  Schmi^t^S^s.  de  Pupilla  artificiali  in  sclerotica  aperienda;  Tubingen,  1814. 

3  J.  S.  ‘  inaug.  sistens  observations  quasdam  in  Coretodialysin  etPupillam  in 

sclerotica  afh^wtdam;  Tubingen,  1817.  Rosas,  Handbuch,  vol.  iii.  p.  380.  He  mentions 
that  the  CtoerSttion  had  been  unsuccessfully  performed  by  Riecke,  and  quotes  the  authority 
of  Biss,  de  Pupilla  artificiali;  Tubingen,  1823,  pp.  46-47. 

i  Uspheatise  on  the  Operations  for  the  Formation  of  an  Artificial  Pupils  p*  205. 

^SDie  Sclerectomie  oder  die  Jciinstliche  Pupillenbildung  in  der  Sclerotica ,  nach  eigenen  Erfali- 
fen  und  Operationsversuchen  dargestellt.  Zeitschrift ,  vol.  i.  p.  183. 
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ject,  and  has  detailed  three  cases  in  which  he  tried  the  proceeding.  The  opera¬ 
tion  has  also  been  performed  by  Dr.  Ullmann,1  of  Marburg.  No  advantage 
seems  to  have  been  gained  in  any  of  these  operations. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  CHOROID  COAT,  RETINA,  VITREOUS 
HUMOUR,  LENS,  AND  CAPSULE. 


Fig.  162. 


Choroid 


From  Pirrie.) 


SECTION  I.— AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  CHOROID  COAT. 

We  have  seen,  in  a  previous  chapter,  that  inflammation  commencing  in  the 
iris  will  extend,  sooner  or  later,  to  the  other  internal  structures,  and  that  it  may 
ultimately  affect  the  whole  organ.  The  posterior  tunics,  particularly  the  choroid 
and  retina,  may  be  primarily  inflamed;  the  disease  may  be  confined,  for  a  longer 
or  a  shorter  period,  to  its  original  seat;  or  it  may  spread  to  the  contiguous  and 
connected  structures,  and  to  the  iris. 

As  the  choroid  and  retina  are  out  of  sight,  and 
their  diseases  do  not  terminate  fatally,  we  have 
not  the  same  direct  and  clear  evidence  respecting 
the  seat  and  nature  of  the  malady  in  choroiditis 
and  retinitis  as  in  iritis.  This  deficiency  is  more 
sensibly  felt  in  the  case  of  the  choroid  than  of 
the  retina.  From  its  high  vascular  organization, 
we  should  confidently  expect  that  it  would  be 
frequently  the  seat  of  congestion  or  inflamma¬ 
tion;  and  it  probably  may  be  so.  But  direct 
proof  is  wanting.  The  opaque  sclerotica  com¬ 
pletely  conceals  it;  and  its  disorders  are  not 
manifested  by  peculiar  functional  symptoms,  as  in  the  cs&^f  the  retina.  The 
latter  membrane,  indeed,  from  its  close  vicinity,  must  wffier  when  the  circulation 
of  the  choroid  is  deranged;  impaired  vision  wilLfre^ie  of  the  most  important 
evidences  of  such  disturbance,  and  hence  it  majTorauP  be  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  the  diseases  of  the  two  tunics. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  published  some  remarkO^  inflammation  of  the  choroid  in 
the  twelfth  volume  of  the  London  Medi&fl  Gazette,  p.  18;  and  he  has  considered 
the  subject  at  greater  length  in  the  la^K&ntion  of  his  Practical  Treatise,  Chap¬ 
ter  XII.  §  24,  under  the  denomiimt/pn^Qj  sclerotico-choroiditis. 

He  says  that  it  is  rare  in  chilflro^  that  the  subjects  of  it  are  usually  adults, 
and  more  frequently  females^l^jmales.  There  is  no  general  external  redness; 
but  one  or  more  of  the  arter(eslerived  from  the  muscular  branches  are  enlarged, 
and  end  in  a  broad  lash  gf  small  vessels  near  the  edge  of  the  cornea.  Under 
these  vessels  the  sclenjtoar  is  thickened  and  altered  in  colour.  There  is  dis¬ 
placement  of  the  pu$£jthe  iris  being  drawn  towards  the  affected  portion  of  the 
choroid.  The  k^Sjuty  be  involved  in  the  disease,  or  remain  sound.  Partial 
opacity  of  the^ysiea  towards  its  edge  is  an  occasional  symptom.  There  is  in¬ 
tolerance  of  figlit,  lachrymation,  impaired  vision,  with  pain,  sometimes  slight, 
S0Inetim^fe^emely  severe. 

(N*  1  Ammon’s  Zeitschrift ,  vol.  ii.  p.  123. 
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Serious  changes  in  the  state  of  the  eye  may  he  produced  by  choroiditis;  viz.: 
staphyloma  scleroticae,  effusion  of  fluid  between  the  sclerotica  and  choroid,  or 
between  the  latter  and  the  retina,  and  general  dropsical  enlargement  of  the  globe. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  advises  active  antiphlogistic  treatment  in  the  beginning  of 
the  complaint,  including  profuse  and  repeated  bloodletting,  followed  by  free 
leeching.  On  mercury,  he  places  little  reliance;  but  he  strongly  recommends 
the  arseniate  of  potass,  in  small  doses,  beginning  with  the  thirty-second  part  of 
a  grain,  in  the  form  of  pill,  thrice  daily.  Under  this  remedy,  he  says,  “  I  have 
had  the  satisfaction,  in  a  number  of  instances,  to  observe  the  varicose  vessels  to 
shrink,  the  blueness  to  become  whiter,  the  tumour  of  the  sclerotica  and  choroid 
to  fall,  and  the  patient’s  health  and  vision  to  improve.”  He  considers  that  the 
favourable  effect,  on  choroiditis,  of  a  remedy  known  to  exert  considerable  influ¬ 
ence  on  some  obstinate  cutaneous  diseases,  corroborates  the  analogy,  in  certain 
points  of  structure,  between  the  choroid  and  the  rete  mucosum. 

Mr.  M.  also  advises  puncture  of  the  sclerotica  and  choroid,  to  evacuate  fluid 
effused  internally,  in  the  chronic  stage  of  the  complaint. 

Observation  and  reflection  have  induced  Mr.  Tyrrell  to  believe  that  disorders 
of  the  choroid  coat  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  to  assign  to  them  an  import¬ 
ant  place  in  the  pathology  of  the  eye.  He  gives  the  following  enumeration  of 
the  affections  to  which  he  considers  that  the  tunic  is  liable :  1.  Partial  distension 
of  its  vessels,  disturbing  the  retina  by  pressure.  2.  Permanent  partial  preter¬ 
natural  dilatation  or  varicosity  of  its  vessels,  affecting  the  retina.  3.  Temporary 
congestion,  affecting  the  vascular  structure,  generally  or  partially,  and  disturbing 
or  destroying  the  power  of  the  retina.  4.  Acute  or  chronic  inflammation,  ex¬ 
tending  to  the  iris  and  sclerotic  by  vascular  connection,  or  affecting  the  deeper 
tunics  and  humours  of  the  globe  by  morbid  deposit.  The  latter  is  considered 
to  be  most  frequently  fibrin,  more  rarely  serum.  (Vol.  ii.  p.  13.) 

To  the  three  states  first  mentioned,  Mr.  T.  refers  the  various  forms  of  muscle, 
whether  temporary  or  permanent,  with  the  partial  imperfections  of  sight  coming 
under  the  head  of  impaired  vision.  There  is  no  direct  evidence  of  morbid 
change  in  the  circulation  of  the  choroid;  the  symptoms  are  subjective,  not 
objective. 

Choroiditis  is  most  frequently  chronic,  and  preceded*!^  r*uscae  or  impaired 
vision,  on  which  more  serious  imperfection  of  sightQJj^ervenes,  generally  as 
a  mist,  cloud,  or  network,  gradually  increasing,  an&^vminating  ultimately,  but 
in  general  slowly,  in  blindness.  The  whole  coui|se\i  the  affection  is  usually  of 
very  chronic  character.  In  its  progress,  the  ir&geeomes  dull  and  sluggish;  the 
pupil  is  at  first  contracted,  and  then  ratheW^Jed.  More  considerable  changes 
occur  subsequently;  alteration  of  colom\  i^j^kening,  and  adhesion  of. the  pupil¬ 
lary  margin,  with  loss  of  transparencv^^the  crystalline  capsule.  Occasionally 
the  iris  is  little  altered.  The  only  o©r  external  appearance  is  slight  redness 
round  the  margin  of  the  cornea.  S0phyloma  scleroticae  and  effusion  within  the 
globe  are  effects  of  the  disordeidQ^ 

Acute  choroiditis,  whicl^S^J^^^J  supervenes  on  the  chronic  form  of  the 
affection,  is  characterized  b^Nhill  throbbing  pain,  with  sense  of  tension  and  ten¬ 
derness  of  the  globe;  j^apMiy  advancing  imperfection  of  sight,  in  the  shape  of 
dark  gauze  or  mist,  wirk^ray  or  dark  spots;  dull  redness  of  the  eye  from  con¬ 
gestion  in  the  veS^45jof  the  sclerotica,  and  changes  in  the  iris  and  pupil.  The 
affection  extend, <^^the  retina  and  vitreous  humour  with  irremediable  blindness. 
Staphylom^s^Tbroticse  may  result,  or  the  opposite  condition  of  softness  and 
flaccidity^ftS$e  globe. 

In  a  natbwit  who  had  experienced  repeated  attacks  of  the  disease,  and  had 
suffmjeisbr  a  long  time,  Mr.  Tyrrell  found  after  death  the  choroid  coat  of  a 
fajvnV^lour,  softened,  and  covered  internally  by  a  thin  layer  of  fibrin;  albu¬ 
minous  fluid  effused  between  the  choroid  and  retina;  the  latter  membrane 
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covered  irregularly  by  a  deposit  of  fibrin,  thickened,  opaque,  thrown  into  folds, 
and  preternaturally  firm;  the  iris  thickened,  softened,  and  adherent;  the  vitreous 
humour  of  serous  consistence.1 

Mr.  T.  represents  that  choroiditis  occurs  usually  in  persons  under  the  middle 
period  of  life,  and  that  it  is  not  uncommon  in  the  infant.  It  is  most  frequent 
in  those  of  scrofulous  constitution,  and  more  so  in  females  than  in  males.  He 
adds,  that  it  is  not  common  as  a  primary  disease,  either  in  the  acute  or  chronic 
form. 

From  the  intimate  vascular  connection  between  the  iris  and  choroid,  inflam¬ 
mation  soon  extends  from  the  one  to  the  other.  Hence  choroiditis  may  be  easily 
confounded  with  iritis.  In  the  former,  disturbance  of  vision  precedes  the 
changes  in  the  iris  and  sclerotic,  and  amaurosis  is  often  nearly  complete  before 
increased  action  is  apparent  in  the  latter  tunics.  The  changes  in  the  iris  are 
not  in  proportion  to  the  loss  of  power  in  the  retina.  In  iritis,  extensive  changes 
may  occur  in  the  iris,  with  increased  redness  of  the  sclerotica,  and  even  of  the 
conjunctiva,  with  but  little  imperfection  of  vision. 

Mr.  Tyrrell  has  found  choroiditis  to  be  connected  with  general  debility  in 
nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty.  Hence,  he  advises  nutritious  diet  and  tonic  medi¬ 
cines,  such  as  bark,  the  mineral  acids,  sarsaparilla,  steel,  in  conjunction  with 
small  doses  of  mercury,  using  the  latter  more  freely  when  the  state  of  the  iris 
and  of  vision  indicates  considerable  and  advancing  disorganization.  In  the  small 
number  of  instances  where  increased  fulness  of  the  vascular  system  is  present, 
loss  of  blood  may  be  cautiously  employed  as  a  preliminary  measure. 

Mr.  Tyrrell  recommends  that  in  the  cases  which  he  regards  as  examples  of 
choroiditis,  the  use  of  mercury  should  be  tried,  even  where  complete  amaurosis 
has  existed  for  some  time,  provided  the  globe  be  in  other  respects  healthy,  the 
pupil  generally  or  partially  clear,  and  the  age  and  power  of  the  patient  favour¬ 
able.  He  adopted  this  course  in  a  strong  man,  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  who 
had  been  amaurotic  for  seven  years,  and  had  lost  the  perception  of  light.  The 
pupils  were  clear,  but  adherent  at  many  points,  the  irides  discoloured  and  dull, 
and  the  patient  had  the  vacant  stare  of  a  blind  person.  He  put  under 
mercurial  treatment,  with  a  nutritious  diet;  the  free  action  oi^lmejemedy  was 
maintained  for  sixteen  weeks,  with  the  daily  discharge  of  admit  and  a  half  of 
saliva.  Belladonna  was  applied  night  and  morning.  Tfilyadhesions  0f  the 
pupils  gave  way,  and  the  openings  regained  their  natuaSOdgure;  the  natural 
colour  and  brilliancy  of  the  irides  was  restored;  visiA^rproved  gradually,  and 
became  at  last  quite  perfect.3  /''SQ 

Von  Ammon3  has  described  inflammation  of  (fiejbmculus  ciliaris,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  description,  closely  resembles  inflammation  of  the  anterior  chamber. 
Whether  or  no  inflammation  in  any  case  commences  in  this  part,  is  a  question 
of  observation  and  experience.  We  caivffl&t  doubt  that  disorder,  if  it  should 
thus  originate,  would  spread  quickly,  f^jretrds  and  backwards,  to  the  continuous 
membranes,  so  that  the  affection^j^ta/become  more  general.  I  have  seen 
partial  elevation  of  the  scleroticaN^Snd  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  other  symptoms  ofint©al  inflammation.  This  symptom  has  yielded, 
with  others,  to  the  usual  treStgjJbnt  of  such  inflammations. 


Deficiency  of  Pigm<^3^pA. s  age  advances,  the  quantity  of  pigment  in  the 


.  1  Ibid.  p.  74. 
in  his  Klinische 
16, 17 ;  also  in  sev<J 
*  Ibid.  p.  79A 

vol.  xxx.  p.  240.  Yon  Ammon  has  represented  the  external  appear¬ 
ance  of  eye  in  this  inflammation,  and  the  changes  produced  by  the  disease  in  the  orbi- 


orbid  conditions  of  the  choroid  are  delineated  by  Yon  Ammon, 
! iungen ,  pt.  i.  tab.  15,  figs.  20-24;  and  tab.  16,  figs.  8,  9,  10,  15, 
figures  of  tab.  19. 
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,  in  the  Klinische  Darstellungen ,  pt.  i.  tab.  8,  figs.  4,  5,  and  12. 
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choroid  is  diminished,  and  the  membrane  at  last  becomes  pale.  Hence,  the 
pupil  presents  a  gray  appearance,  so  nearly  resembling  that  of  cataract,  that  on 
the  first  view  we  may  mistake  it  for  that  disease.  By  looking  at  the  pupil  late¬ 
rally,  we  immediately  discover  that  the  lens  is  not  opaque;  and  the  unimpaired 
state  of  vision  will  prevent  us  from  confounding  the  case  with  cataract.  A 
greenish,  or  yellowish-green  discoloration  of  the  pupil  is  sometimes  seen  in 
elderly  persons  without  imperfection  of  sight.  The  cause,  not  yet  ascertained, 
may  be  some  change  in  the  choroid,  or  in  the  transparent  media. 

SECTION  II.— INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  RETINA;  RETINITIS. 

This  affection  is  not  of  uncommon  occurrence,  though  the  membrane  is  so 
completely  concealed  from  our  view,  that  we  cannot  speak  of  retinitis  with  the 
same  confidence  that  we  do  of  iritis.  We  often  meet  with  cases,  in  which  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  inflammation  of  the  retina  is  the  cause  of  the  symptoms. 
Dimness  of  sight  and  pain  in  various  degrees  are  the  early  symptoms;  the  pupil 
is  at  first  contracted,  and  afterwards  enlarged. 

Bosas1  rightly  observes  that  the  affection  does  not  usually  extend  over  the 
whole  retina;  he  says  that  it  is  found,  on  examination  after  death,  to  be  con¬ 
fined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  yellow  spot.  He  adds  that,  under  favourable 
circumstances,  it  often  leaves  behind  a  temporary  or  permanent  weakness  of 
sight,  while  in  worse  cases  it  leads  to  amaurotic  blindness,  from  effusion  of 
lymph,  varicose  change  of  structure,  or  even  ossification  of  the  retina,  and  ad¬ 
hesions  of  it  to  the  neighbouring  parts.  I  have  often  seen  it  entirely  removed 
by  active  treatment  in  the  early  stage,  without  any  permanent  injury  to  vision. 
The  nature  and  treatment  will  be  best  illustrated  by  a  few  cases. 

Case. — Retinitis  from  exposure  to  heat  and  light. — A  young  woman,  of  florid 
complexion  and  full  habit,  came  to  the  London  Ophthalmic  Infirmary,  com¬ 
plaining  that  she  had  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye.  She  was  cook  in  a  family,  and 
occupied  for  several  hours  daily  before  large  fires,  supporting  her  strength  by 
free  living.  The  pupil  was  slightly  dilated,  the  iris  motinnless;  a  faint  and 
scarcely  perceptible  pink  tint  was  observed  in  the  sclerofci^L  near  the  cornea. 
Vision  was  dim,  and  had  been  so  for  three  days.  The^^ere  headache,  flushed 
countenance,  heat  of  skin,  whitish  tongue,  and  thirst*  5  considered  the  case  to 
be  pure  retinitis,  and  to  afford  a  favourable  opportunity  for  showing  whether 
the  affection  could  be  arrested  by  antiphlogistic  ;ment.  At  that  time  (now 
many  years  ago),  I  did  not  possess  the  know<fc3^e  of  the  powers  of  mercury  in 
inflammation  of  the  retina,  which  substfqTrarl^i  experience  has  given  me.  I 
directed  a  full  bleeding  from  the  arm,  fitee purging,  low  diet,  repose  of  the  organ, 
and  general  rest.  At  the  end  of  twenfetys  the  sight  was  worse;  cupping  and 
blister  were  now  ordered,  but  there^w^s  no  improvement  at  the  end  of  two  days 
more.  I  now  determined  on  trvip^nercury,  and  ordered  two  grains  of  calomel 
every  four  hours.  Before  thoye^Ddy  had  affected  the  system,  vision  was  quite 
lost,  or  at  least  reduced  to  t^mere  power  of  distinguishing  light  from  darkness. 
Full  salivation,  which  too^Tylace  in  about  a  week  from  the  first  application  of 
this  patient  at  the  InfoMry,  suspended  all  the  symptoms;  sight  immediately 
improved,  and  was  s«on  completely  restored. 

Case. — Retini£tefro?n  the  same  causes. — A  young  woman,  twenty-four  years 
of  age,  my  care  in  the  spring  of  1831.  She  was  a  cook,  and  em¬ 
ployed  ^fbre  fires;  she  ate  meat  twice  a  day,  took  two  pints  of  ale  daily, 

.  and  somemJhbs  gin  and  water.  She  had  latelv  experienced  headache,  and  now 
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two  points  to  the  capsule.  The  pupil  was  clear,  sight  was  dim,  so  that  she 
could  not  read.  There  was  pain  over  the  brow,  and  no  external  redness.  I 
ordered  abstraction  of  blood  from  the  temple  by  cupping ;  two  grains  of  calomel, 
with  one-third  of  a  grain  of  opium  every  eight  hours.  The  mouth  soon  became 
sore,  and  vision  improved.  Plummer’s  pill,  night  and  morning,  was  now  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  calomel  and  opium,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  certain  influence  on  the 
system.  In  three  weeks,  the  patient  was  able  to  return  to  her  situation  with 
perfect  vision. 

Case. — Retinitis  from  a  stroke  of  lightning. — A  young  man  of  irritable 
habit,  standing  at  a  door  under  a  lamp-iron,  during  a  thunderstorm,  on  the  2d 
of  August,  1832,  was  struck  by  lightning,  fell  backwards,  and  was  convulsed 
for  some  minutes.  He  said  that  the  lightning  appeared  to  enter  his  eye  with  a 
scorching  sensation.  Mr.  Wheble,  of  Waltham  Abbey,  who  saw  him,  and  had 
charge  of  the  case,  bled  him  from  the  arm  with  great  relief.  Another  flash  of 
lightning  produced  a  slighter  attack;  but  the  sight  returned.  During  the  night 
vision  was  completely  lost.  On  Friday  morning  there  was  no  redness,  nor  any 
unusual  appearance  of  the  eye;  the  iris  was  motionless,  and  the  patient  could 
not  even  see  the  sun.  He  could,  however,  open  the  lids,  and  move  the  eye. 
A  blister  was  applied  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  three  grains  of  calomel,  with 
some  Dover’s  powder,  were  given  night  and  morning ;  in  two  days,  the  calomel 
was  given  every  four  hours.  The  lids  became  spasmodically  closed,  and  the 
patient  could  neither  open  them  nor  move  the  eye.  On  Thursday,  the  9th  of 
August,  he  suddenly  jumped  up  from  a  sofa  on  which  he  had  been  sleeping, 
with  a  most  violent  pain,  similar  to  that  of  the  first  attack.  This  lasted  about 
five  minutes.  Similar  paroxysms  occurred  every  five  or  ten  minutes  for  two 
hours,  when  he  suddenly  opened  the  eye,  and  saw  light.  Most  intense  pain, 
similar  to  that  experienced  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  now  came  on,  and 
he  writhed  in  agony.  Light  was  intolerable,  even  though  the  eyes  were  care¬ 
fully  covered.  The  pain  went  off  in  the  night,  and  sight  returned.  It  has 
gradually  improved,  but  is  still  (August  28)  very  weak,  so  that  he  cannot  use 
the  eyes  at  all,  without  the  protection  of  blue  glasses. 

Case. — Retinitis  caused  by  •  lightning. — An  interesting  case  tof  retinitis, 
with  temporary  lost  of  sight,  caused  by  lightning,  is  recorded^myhe  second 
volume  of  the  London  Medical  Gazette ,  pp.  58,  59.  J^MIumpiireys, 
eleven  years  old,  was  standing,  on  the  6th  of  May,  1828,  iaQN^hool-room,  with 
her  left  side  toward  the  window,  when  a  storm  came/f&y  and  the  room  was 
strongly  lighted  up  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  which  pr^^ed  instantaneous  loss 
of  sight  in  the  left  eye,  with  tingling  pain  in  th<yg£foj.  As  the  pain  increased 
during  the  following  days,  Mr.  Mayo  was  sent  Repeated  leechings  on  the 
temples,  blisters  behind  the  ear  and  on  the  b®)j  of  the  neck,  and  mercury,  so 
as  to  affect  the  mouth,  were  employed  by  Indirections;  under  this  treatment 
there  was  visible  daily  progress  towards  r^very. 

The  symptoms  on  the  11th  of  Ma\jQcre  sense  of  heat  in  the  eyeball,  and 
tenderness  on  pressure;  inability  te^2$enhe  upper  lid;  extreme  sensibility  to 
light,  when  the  eyelids  were  helcUw^i ;  vision  almost  extinct.  There  was  no 
increased  redness,  nor  any  charfgejw  the  transparent  media.  Pain  and  tightness 
across  the  forehead;  throbbing*!?  the  head;  white  tongue;  frequent  pulse. 

May  20 th.  Objects  cot  distinguished;  total  want  of  power  to  raise  the 
tipper  lid;  she  could  be(?tfhe  light  when  the  lids  were  opened. 

'lith.  The  power^dQsre  levator  palpebrae  superioris  was  restored. 

^Ith.  Althougfr^Jfe  left  eye  appeared  sound,  and  was  used  habitually  with 
the  other,  it  was  w&iker  than  before,  and  somewhat  painful  when  exercised.  She 
could  read  orcfo&ry  print  with  it  when  held  near  to  the  eye,  or  distinguish  a 
pm  and  up  from  the  ground;  but  the  faculty  of  distinguishing  colours 

was  lostQIn  a  yellow  silk  handkerchief,  spotted  with  scarlet,  she  could  point 
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out  the  spots;  but  they  appeared  to  her  black,  and  the  ground  less  black.  She 
described  white  paper  as  a  shade  of  black,  and  the  leaves  and  petals  of  a  rose 
as  a  deeper  shade. 

Case. — Eliza  Radley,  sixteen  years  of  age,  with  light  hair  and  eyes,  was 
admitted  into  St.  Bartholomew's,  under  my  care,  on  the  1st  of  August,  1826. 
The  left  eye  is  kept  half  closed,  but  she  can  raise  the  upper  lid.  When  brought 
to  the  window  for  examination  of  the  complaint,  she  closes  both  eyes,  apparently 
experiencing  a  painful  impression  from  the  light.  The  retina  of  the  left  eye  is 
totally  insensible,  so  that  she  could  not  distinguish  the  situation  of  the  window 
when  brought  near  it.  There  is  slight  redness  of  the  sclerotica.  The  pupil, 
like  that  of  the  other  eye,  is  rather  contracted,  but  the  irides  move  naturally. 
There  is  considerable  pain  in  the  head,  and  a  dull  expression  of  countenance. 
Opening  medicine  has  been  taken,  and  the  tongue  is  clean.  She  first  noticed 
the  defect  of  sight  four  days  ago,  when  it  was  attended  with  headache;  both 
symptoms  have  increased  to  the  present  time.  The  sight  was  previously  good. 
(Sixteen  ounces  of  blood  by  cupping  from  the  back  of  the  neck.)  2d.  Opening 
medicine;  afterwards  two  grs.  of  calomel,  with  one-third  of  a  grain  of  opium 
every  six  hours.  4th.  Sight  was  improved  yesterday,  and  is  now  restored  (con¬ 
tinue  the  medicine).  8th.  The  calomel  and  opium  were  left  off  yesterday;  the 
mouth  had  not  been  affected.  She  is  discharged  quite  well,  the  left  eye  opening 
freely,  and  the  countenance  much  improved. 

Case. — G-eorge  Winston,  aged  twenty-seven,  a  carman,  and  accustomed  to 
drink  freely,  went  to  bed  well  on  the  29th  of  July,  1826.  Towards  three  in 
the  morning,  he  felt  great  pain  in  the  right  eye,  and  he  found  himself  blind 
with  that  eye  when  he  got  up  on  the  30th.  When  he  came  to  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew's  Hospital,  on  the  1st  of  August,  there  was  slight  redness  of  the  sclerotica; 
the  size  and  motions  of  the  pupil  were  nearly  as  in  the  other  eye.  The  access 
of  light  was  painful,  and  he  could  not  read  large  print.  There  was  headache; 
pulse  84,  and  soft;  bowels  confined.  (Venesection  and  opening  medicine  im¬ 
mediately;  then  calomel  and  opium  every  six  hours.)  2d.  Thirty  ounces  of 
blood  were  taken,  when  fainting  ensued.  Sight  much  improved;  pulse  more 
full  and  strong  (cupping  to  16  oz.).  Aug.  4.  Mouth  sore^kid  sight  perfectly 
recovered.  In  three  or  four  days  more  he  left  the  hospiWk j 

The  following  case,  which  was  completely  relieved  by@Mphlogistic  treatment, 
is  interesting,  because  the  appearances  of  constitutio^QKdebility,  combined  with 
the  failure  of  power  ip  the  retina,  might  have  bepfcSegarded  as  indicating  the 
propriety  of  tonics  and  stimulants : — 

*Case. — Retinitis  from  over-exertion  Gibbs,  twenty-three  years 

of  age,  tall,  with  pallid  countenance,  and  Vb^/appearance  of  general  feebleness, 
found  the  sight  of  the  left  eye  becoma^fiim,  after  complete  confinement  within 

'  "  '  "  rO^  . 


doors,  and  close  attention  to  needlework  The  occurrence  was  preceded 
ness,  and  attended  by  headache|0^d  severe  pain  in  and  around  the  orbit. 
Leeches  were  applied  a  few  tii^e^w  to  the  amount  of  eighteen,  and  a  blister 
behind  the  ear;  she  was  al^^ro  rmder  a  gentle  mercurial  course  till  her  mouth 
became  rather  sore.  She  pmhiued  to  use  the  eye,  which  grew  worse,  and  the 
vision  of  the  right  begtffn  pro  to  suffer.  She  therefore  came  under  my  care,  at 
St.  Bartholomew's,  onw*e26th  of  August,  1830.  At  this  time  there  were  a 
few  red  vessels  in  iHgjjclerotica  of  the  left  eye,  giving  it  a  pink  hue.  The  pupil 
was  of  the  same  as  in  the  other  eye,  and  the  iris  acted  feebly.  She  could 
barely  distingj(iau  light  from  darkness.  There  was  frequent  headache,  with 
"  in  the  orbit,  especially  at  night.  The  right  eye  wras  dim,  so 
iS  not  read  small  print.  She  has  not  menstruated  for  the  last  two 
ad  has  been  quite  irregular  since  the  eye  was  first  affected,  now  four^ 
mqnt^J  ^(Cupping  behind  the  ears  to  12  oz.  Pil.  hydrarg.  gr.  v  man&  et  ves- 
31st.  Less  headache  and  pain;  vision  not  improved.  (Pd. 


deep-seate 
that  she  noS 
monthgj^ncl 
[m%)T(( 
ptgVquotidie.) 
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ferri  c.  myrrlia  gr.  x  omni  nocte.)  September  1.  Cupping  on  the  temples  to  12 
oz.  5th.  Vision  of  the  right  eye  nearly  perfect,  that  of  the  left  improved;  the 


redness  of  the  sclerotica  has  disappeared.  (A  blister  between  the  shoulders,  to 
be  dressed  with  savine  cerate.)  On  the  11th,  she  was  attacked  with  partial 


inflammation  of  the  left  pleura,  which  required  leeching,  cupping,  and  antimonial 
medicines.  20th.  The  pleuritic  attack  has  subsided,  and  the  pain  of  the  side  has 
disappeared;  she  is  considerably  reduced  by  the  treatment.  The  headache  and 
orbital  pain  are  gone,  and  the  vision  of  the  left  eye  is  perfect,  so  that  she  reads 
the  smallest  print  with  facility. 

[Acute  Retinitis ,  caused  by  the  Use  of  the  Microscope . — A  very  interesting 
example  of  this  was  communicated  to  the  Royal  Medico-Chirurgical  Society 
(June  18,  1844),  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Cooper.  The  patient  was  engaged  in  dis¬ 
secting  the  nerves  of  the  human  tongue  under  a  powerful  microscope;  the 
nerves,  having  been  cleanly  dissected,  were  of  a  dazzling  white,  and  whilst  he 
was  intently  regarding  them  through  the  microscope,  the  sun,  which  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  obscured,  suddenly  shone  forth  with  all  its  brilliancy  upon  them. 
Acute  pampas  instantly  felt  in  the  eye,  pervading  the  whole  globe.  In  about 
twenty  minutes  the  pain  subsided,  though  all  uneasiness  did  not  cease  until 
evening. 

The  following  day,  the  eye  not  being  painful,  the  patient  incautiously  used  it 


to  complete  his  dissection,  when  the  same  occurrence  took  place  as  on  the  pre¬ 


ceding  day.  This  was  followed  by  great  and  deep-seated  pain,  pervading  the 
whole  globe,  with  much  intolerance  of  light,  &c.  Under  the  use  of  leeches  to 
the  eye,  followed  by  frictions  with  mercurial  ointment  and  opium,  mercury  and 
cicuta,  and  other  appropriate  remedies,  entire  recovery  took  place. — London 
Med.  Gaz.,  July,  1844.] 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  cases  included  under  the  head  of  amaurosis  are 
affections  of  the  retina,  states  of  congestion,  chronic  inflammation,  or  functional 
disorder.  This  subject  will  be  considered  separately.  Medullary  or  fungoid 
disease  of  the  retina  will  be  spoken  of  under  “  Malignant  Diseases  of  the  Eye.” 

SECTION  III.— INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  INTERNAL  TUNI^^NERALLY. 

Internal  Ophthalmia.  Ophthalmitis  interna  idiopathgifcrBEER.  Ophthal¬ 
mitis  posterior  totalis ,  Rosas. — Pain  in  the  organ  andj^aired  vision  are  the 
principal  characteristics ;  there  is  but  little  externaltoid/iess  in  the  early,  stage, 
and  often  there  is  not  much  throughout  the  aflagDjffi) '  "  The  pain  is  deep-seated, 
of  a  dull  aching  kind,  with  a  sense  of  pressircejnfi  tension,  and  often  with  a 
feeling  of  heat;  it  increases  in  intensity,  an(fcs  aggravated  by  exposure  to  light, 
by  using  the  eye,  or  by  circumstances  tha^pcite  the  circulation,  or  produce 
determination  towards  the  head.  It  ex&nas  from  the  globe  to  the  orbit,  and 
soon  spreads  to  the  brow,  the  occiput^ffie^side  of  the  head,  or  the  head  gene¬ 
rally.  Dimness  of  sight  comes^inwt^  the  pain,  and  in  severe  cases  sight  is 
sometimes  speedily  extinguished^^  this  period,  the  external  appearances  of 
disease  are  not  considerable>^t^ye  is  a  little  redness  of  the  sclerotica  round  the 
cornea.  The  pupil  may  be\eitjier  contracted,  the  iris  moving  quickly,  or  the 
latter  may  be  sluggish  ^  aad  the  former  rather  dilated.  The  first  is  the  earlier 
stage,  denoting  excitejijvJ?  of  the  retina,  while  the  latter  circumstances  indicate 
more  advanced  afleotjmf  with  impaired  sensibility  of  the  nervous  structure. 

t  The  patient  kJtotansh ;  there  are  heat  of  skin,  thirst,  white  tongue,  disturbed 
circulation,  anliN^lessness. 

With  the  tonunuance  of  the  complaint,  the  inflammatory  symptoms  are  more 
flevclopQ^j^S^obvious.  The  sclerotic  redness  increases,  and  forms  a  bright  red 
aVthe  cornea.  The  iris  changes  colour  and  expands,  the  pupil  con- 
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tracting  towards  the  centre,  losing  its  clear  blackness,  and  becoming  filled  with 
a  web  of  lymph,  effused  from  the  thickened  margin.  The  sight  becomes  more 
and  more  imperfect,  and  is  soon  lost.  This  happens  from  the  inflammatory 
excitement  and  consequent  change  in  the  retina;  it  takes  place  before  the 
entrance  of  light  is  mechanically  impeded  by  the  changes  in  the  pupil.  After 
vision  is  entirely  lost,  sparks,  flashes,  and  various  luminous  appearances  may 
still  be  perceived,  and  even  be  troublesome  to  the  patient. 

In  the  second  stage,  with  increased  external  redness,  pain,  headache,  and 
fever,  the  pupil  closes,  sight  having  been  previously  lost.  The  iris  becomes 
convex,  being  pushed  forwards  towards  the  cornea,  so  as  'to  diminish  or  destroy 
the  anterior  chamber.  Suppuration  occurs,  matter  is  effused  in  front  of  the 
iris,  constituting  hypopyon;  blood  is  sometimes  mixed  with  it.  Now  the  inter¬ 
nal  and  external  tunics  are  fully  involved,  and  the  appearances  are  those  of 
general  ophthalmitis. 

The  results  of  such  an  affection  are,  closed  pupil  with  the  formation  of  an 
adventitious  membrane,  insensibility  of  the  retina  from  change  of.  structure 
consequent  on  violent  inflammation,  contraction  and  partial  obstruction  of  the 
pupil,  the  function  of  the  retina  being  impaired,  the  capsule  and  lens  opaque. 
Resolution  may  occur,  with  vision  more  or  less  impaired,  or  with  complete 
recovery  of  sight. 

The  complaint  is  seen  both  in  the  acute  and  chronic  form.  The  latter  is  the 
most  frequent,  and  a  long  time  often  elapses  between  the  early  symptoms  of 
muscae  with  slight  dimness,  and  the  occurrence  of  blindness. 

Prognosis . — When  disease  attacks  the  nervous  structure,  in  which  vision 
immediately  resides,  and  the  pupillary  aperture  through  which  light  enters  the 
organ,  the  case  cannot  be  otherwise  than  serious,  requiring  that  the  history  and 
causes  of  the  complaint,  the  state  of  the  organ,  and  the  condition  of  the  consti¬ 
tution,  should  be  investigated  with  great  care. 

The  prospect  is  favourable  in  the  beginning,  and  is  less  and  less  so,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  time  elapses.  The  state  of  the  retina,  as  indicated  by  the  degree  of 
vision,  and  the  condition  of  the  iris  and  pupil,  are  the  most  important  criteria. 
Greatly  impaired  vision,  produced  quickly,  with  pupil  stilL^Jear,  and  not  much 
contracted,  may  be  restored.  If  sight  should  have  beeri^ptafly  lost,  before  the 
pupil  has  closed ;  or  if  that  opening  be  much  contracte^and  vision  gone,  there 
is  no  hope.  The  loss  of  vision  is  not  altogether  discQbraging  in  itself,  but  it  is 
a  bad  sign  when  connected  with  considerable  clntfrab>  in  the  iris  and  pupil,  and 
great  external  redness.  Jv 

The  prospect  is  more  favourable  when  tkt^Ipraaplaint  owes  its  origin  to  ob¬ 
vious  external  agencies,  such  as  excessive  Wm  imprudent  exertion  of  the  organ, 
than  when  it  is  referable  to  constitution^  causes;  also,  in  persons  of  good  con¬ 
stitution  and  health,  than  in  those  nattaally  delicate,  or  whose  health  is  already 
impaired.  /S& 

The  treatment  is  the  same  asjQkitis;  it  must  be  antiphlogistic  in  the  first 
instance,  unless  reduced  cq^pltaffonal  power  should  forbid  direct  depletion; 
and  this  must  be  followed/omfey  the  use  of  mercury,  combined  with  the  local 
employment  of  bellado^nalS^ 

It  might  be  expegtefcHmat  antiphlogistic  measures  alone  would  answer  the 
purpose;  but  this*i£j)ot  the  case;  they  check  the  disease,  they  diminish  the 
external  redness,  pain  and  headache,  and  relieve  the  patient  altogether,  but 
they  do  not^nrCrKve  the  sight  much;  they  do  not  control  that  excited  state  of 
the  capill$XN$rculation  which  threatens  such  dangerous  results  to  vision. 
Mercury  is  equally  powerful  in  checking  this,  when  it  occurs  in  the  retina,  as 
in  tlmi£h\and  the  object  cannot  be  accomplished  without  this  remedy,  nor,  in 
aySAes, . .  "  ‘  ~  ’ 


ma>ny 


without  its  decided  action  on  the  system. 


_ _ 7  _  ___  _ _ J _  The  beneficial  results 

f^^the  combined  action  of  the  antiphlogistic  and  mercurial  plans  are  often 
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truly  surprising.  It  has  so  often  happened  to  me  to  see  depletion,  even  when 
carried  to  the  largest  extent,  fail,  and  vision  immediately  benefited,  and  soon 
restored  by  the  employment  of  mercury,  that  on  this  point  I  speak  with  the 
greatest  confidence. 


INTERNAL  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  EYE  CONSEQUENT  ON  FEVER. 

In  the  fourteenth  volume  of  the  Medico- Chirurgical  Transactions ,  p.  286, 
there  is  u An  Essay  on  a  Peculiar  Inflammatory  Disease  of  the  Eye ,  and  on  its 
Mode  of  Treatment ,”  by  Mr.  Wallace,  of  Dublin,  in  which  he  describes  what 
he  calls  a  most  obstinate  and  dangerous  form  of  inflammation  of  the  eye,  fre¬ 
quently  observed  among  those  who  had  laboured  under  fever.  He  observes 
that  “  the  complaint  in  question  strongly  resembles  venereal  iritis,  not  only  in 
the  appearance  of  the  diseased  organ,  but  also  in  the  character  of  the  patient's 
countenance.  The  eyelids  are  half  closed,  reddish,  and  swollen ;  the  vascularity 
of  the  sclerotica  and  conjunctiva  being  greatly  increased,  with  a  peculiar  dark 
brick-red  colour.  The  iris  is  altered  in  colour,  generally  greenish,  and  incapa¬ 
ble  of  motion;  the  pupil  contracted,  with  its  edge  thickened  and  irregular. 
The  cornea  is  dim,  with  an  appearance  like  that  of  glass  which  has  been  breathed 
upon.  There  is  often  a  turbidness  of  the  aqueous  humour,  and  a  pearly  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  parts  behind  the  iris  may  be  observed  by  looking  through  the  pupil. 
There  is  great  intolerance  of  light,  and  a  copious,  hot,  lachrymal  discharge. 
The  vision  will  be  found,  for  the  most  part,  so  extremely  imperfect,  that  the 
patient  can  merely  distinguish  light  from  darkness,  and  he  is  often  tormented 
by  flashes  of  light  which  shoot  across  his  eye,  and  these  occur  more  particularly 
in  dark  places;  or  he  is  troubled  by  brilliant  spectra,  or  by  the  constant  pre¬ 
sence  of  muscae  volitantes.  There  is  very  considerable  pain,  which  returns  in 
paroxysms,  and  these  are  almost  always  more  severe  at  night.  The  pain  is 
sometimes  referred  to  the  ball  of  the  eye,  sometimes  to  one  of  the  lids,  some¬ 
times  to  the  temple,  or  the  circumference  of  the  orbit.  It  is,  one  while,  com¬ 
pared  to  the  action  of  a  saw  on  the  bones,  and  on  other  occasions,  to  the  darting 
of  a  sword  through  the  eyeball.  The  disease  occurs  as  frequentjA  in  the  male 
as  in  the  female.  The  youngest  patient,  of  whose  case  I  havd^^n^te,  was  ten 
years  of  age,  and  the  oldest  thirty-six  years.  It  seldom  attaffi^both  eyes,cand 
the  right  eye  suffers  more  frequently  than  the  left.  Of  tkQbrty  cases  which  I 
have  noted,  there  were  only  four  who  had  the  diseasai£\be  left  eye,  and  only 
two  who  had  it  in  both.  The  general  health  appears  to  be  much 

deranged.  The  tongue  is  for  the  most  part  sligMIwtapite.  There  is  often  con¬ 
siderable  thirst,  and  the  pulse  is  somewhat  atceraiated.  The  bowels  are  fre¬ 
quently  confined,  and  there  is  occasionally  a  ^©position  to  nausea.  The  disease 
has  occurred  more  generally  in  those  who  have'been  the  subjects  of  relapse,  but 
the  period  at  which  it  takes  place  aftaj^®fc  first  attack  of  fever  is  extremely 
uncertain.  In  some  it  has  appeared^wfcediately,  in  others  not  for  months. 
Sometimes  a  state  of  apparently  fr^kSilth  has  intervened  between  the  attack 
of  fever  and  the  commencemgjiQ^  the  inflammatory  disease  of  the  eye;  on 
other  occasions,  the  general  h|almnas  seemed  imperfect  from  the  time  of  the 
fever,  until  the  occurrence  j*f  tfie  ophthalmic  affection." 

Mr.  Wallace  procee&^w  observe  that  the  disease  presents  two  distinct 
stages,  in  the  first  of  there  are  amaurotic  symptoms  alone,  to  which,  in 

the  second,  those  ^vtanammation  are  superadded.  The  period  at  which  the 
former  commenc^H'ker  fever,  and  the  length  of  time  that  they  exist  before 
external  redne^comes  on,  are  very  uncertain.  Sometimes  dimness  of  vision 
and  muscae ^S%ites  have  been  experienced  at  or  before  the  time  of  conva¬ 
lescence  ffeqnrfever;  yet  the  inflammatory  state  has  not  supervened  for  weeks 
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or  months;  while  on  other  occasions,  the  dimness  has  not  commenced  for 
weeks  or  months  after  the  febrile  attack,  and  has  then  been  immediately  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  symptoms  of  inflammation.  The  inflammatory  also  precede  the 
amaurotic  symptoms  in  the  time  of  disappearance. 

Mr.  Wallace  had  found  the  treatment  by  depletion  and  mercury  insuffi¬ 
cient,  and  even  injurious,  when  he  accidentally  witnessed  the  rapid  recovery  of 
a  case,  in  which  the  patient  took  bark  on  account  of  an  intermittent  under 
which  he  laboured  at  the  same  time.  This  led  him  to  employ  the  same  remedy 
in  other  cases,  which  he  did  with  striking,  and  apparently  constant  success. 
At  first,  he  did  not  venture  to  employ  it  when  the  inflammatory  symptoms  were 
severe,  without  previous  bleeding  and  purging.  “  But  latterly,”  he  adds, 
“  whenever  a  case  has  presented  itself,  I  have  prescribed  the  bark  alone,  or 
simply  with  such  medicines  as  were  suited  to  the  regulation  of  the  bowels,  and 
with  the  most  decidedly  good  effects.  Indeed,  I  have  thought  that  the  abstrac¬ 
tion  of  blood  has,  on  some  occasions,  considerably  retarded  the  cure;  yet  cases 
may  occur  in  which  bleeding  and  purging  may  be  necessary.”  Mr.  Wallace 
gave  the  bark  in  powder,  half  a  drachm  or  a  drachm  three  or  four  times  in  the 
twenty-four  hours;  or  the  sulphate  of  quinia  in  two-grain  doses.  He  relates 
several  instances  in  which  this  treatment  had  been  employed,  both  where  mer¬ 
cury  had  been  used  in  vain,  and  where  it  had  not  been  resorted  to.  He 
employed  it  equally  during  the  amaurotic  stage,  and  after  the  inflammatory 
symptoms  had  commenced. 

At  page  215,  I  have  quoted  from  Professor  Walther  a  case  of  ophthalmia 
occurring  after  fever ;  apparently  similar  to  the  affection  described  by  Mr.  Wal¬ 
lace  ;  it  was  successfully  treated  by  loss  of  blood. 

Mr.  Hewson1 2  has  related  five  u  cases  of  ophthalmia  succeeding  to  typhus 
fever f  in  which  the  symptoms  were  exactly  the  same  as  those  described  by 
Mr.  Wallace.  They  all  yielded  readily  to  mercurial  treatment. 

The  observations  of  Mr.  Wallace,  respecting  the  efficacy  of  bark  in  this 
affection,  are  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Reid  in  the  following  passage: 
“  On  my  first  noticing  this  affection  of  the  eye,  as  a  sequela  of  fever,  I  was 
informed  by  Mr.  Wallace  of  this  city,  that  in  some  cases.of  a  similar  nature, 
which  came  under  his  treatment,  he  had  found  small  di^tesk  of  Peruvian  bark 
the  most  efficacious  remedy.  I  therefore  immediatelyJS^ptld  his  suggestions, 
and  with  ultimate  success,  in  all  the  cases  which  caraCtander  my  care.  There 
were  two  patients  with  this  form  of  disease,  to  ifflfcm  I  gave  preparations  of 
bark;  after  a  few  days  the  ophthalmia  certa*nj0aisappeared,  but  they  had  a 
relapse  of  fever  in  an  aggravated  form.”3 

This  species  of  internal  ophthalmia  l^sp^en  described  by  Dr.  Jacob,  of 
Dublin,  in  the  work  last  quoted.3  Tl^s  gentleman  and  Mr.  Wallace  agree 
very  nearly  in  what  they  say  respectirfSNlie  history  and  symptoms  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  ;  but  on  the  subject  of  treatn^t/particularly  in  reference  to  the  powers  of 
bark  and  mercury,  their  evideno^J^Pcompletely  contradictory. 

Dr.  Jacob  had  met  with  or  eighty  cases  of  the  disease  within  the 

year.  He  had  not  seen  it  S^JTater  age  than  forty-five ;  and  of  thirty  cases  in 
which  the  ages  were  notexQuree  only  were  above  twenty-five.  It  is  more  fre¬ 
quent  among  the  poor\Ji^i  the  rich,  and  among  females  than  males.  Children 


1  Observations  on  iJ&Qristory  and  Treatment  of  the  Ophthalmia  accompanying  the  Secondary 
Forms  of  the  Lue^kperea,  pp.  109-114. 

2  Clinical  Qftfwwhtions  made  during  the  Epidemic  Fever  of  1826 ;  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Associa*jti^p>  Fellows  and  Licentiates  of  the  King  and  Queen's  College  of  Fhysicians, 

vol.  v.  p. 

3  On  it^y-nal  Inflammation  of  the  Eye  following  Typhus  Fever ,  pp.  468-478.  This  paper, 
read  ^Q^ijiary,  1828,  was  published  in  the  same  year.  Mr.  Wallace’s  essay  was  read 
in^cember,  1827,  and  published  in  1828. 
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are  not  exempt ;  cases  have  been  seen  at  three,  five,  and  seven  years  of  age. 
It  came  on  generally  within  six  weeks  or  two  months  after  recovery  from  fever; 
sometimes  earlier,  sometimes  at  the  end  of  four,  five,  or  even  eight  months.  It 
affects  only  one  eye.  Dr.  J.  does  not  remember  seeing  any  case  in  which  both 
suffered.  Symptoms  of  retinal  affection  occur  first,  and  the  inflammation  super¬ 
venes  in  six,  eight,  or  ten  days ;  the  interval  is  sometimes  longer,  even  to  two 
months.  “In  this  inflammation,  the  transparent  parts  are  rendered  more  or 
less  clouded  or  opaque;  the  cornea  especially  has  its  margin  or  circumference 
almost  always  of  a  whitish  or  gray  appearance,  presenting  an  opaque  circle  re¬ 
sembling  the  arcus  senilis.  The  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye  appears  clouded, 
independent  of  the  opacity  of  the  cornea,  arising  probably  from  thickening  of 
the  membrane  of  the  aqueous  humour ;  this  cloudiness  is  sometimes  general, 
sometimes  it  presents  a  lmiddy  patch  behind  the  cornea  as  in  syphilitic  iritis. 
In  the  worst  form  of  the  disease  the  lens  itself  becomes  partially  opaque,  reflect¬ 
ing  light  falling  obliquely  upon  it,  and  presenting  an  opaline  amber  colour ; 
indeed,  it  is  in  this  way  I  have  observed  vision  to  be  destroyed  when  the  dis¬ 
ease  has  been  fatal  to  the  organ.”  The  iris  is  always  altered  in  colour,  and  loses 
its  brilliancy ;  but  Dr.  Jacob  has  not  seen  it  assume  the  decided  yellowish- 
green,  observed  in  some  other  inflammations;  nor  has  he  observed  the  formation 
of  abscesses  or  tubercles  of  lymph.  Hypopyon  sometimes  occurs;  but  not  as 
a  consequence  of  more  intense  inflammation ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  seen  in  very 
mild  cases,  even  when  the  pupil  contracts  on  exposure  to  light.  The  pupil  is 
slightly  irregular,  but  does  not  contract  adhesions,  or  become  closed ;  often,  the 
iris  moves  actively.  A  stinging  or  aching  pain,  darting  to  the  temple  or  nose, 
is  generally  present;  often,  there  is  little  or  no  suffering.  There  is  intolerance 
of  light,  with  lachrymation  and  severe  pain  on  exposure  to  strong  light. 
“Vision  is  in  all  cases  much  impaired;  some  cannot  read  print  of  moderate 
size ;  others  cannot  distinguish,  large  capital  letters ;  others  are  unable  to  see  a 
key,  or  other  large  object,  held  at  a  short  distance  from  the  eye,  while  others 
can  only  distinguish  light  from  darkness.  I  have  not  observed  that  the  degree 
of  injury  to  vision  was  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  the  inflammation ;  the 
cases  of  mildest  appearance  being  sometimes  attended  by  the  most  defective 
sight.  The  patient  can  seldom  distinguish  all  the  prismatic  colours,  deep  blue 
and  green  generally  appearing  black.  wOj 

“  The  treatment  of  this  inflammation  of  the  eye  is  not  atjaafled  with  much 
difficulty.  Bleeding,  locally  or  generally,  in  proportion  tomfe  urgency  of  the 
symptoms;  blistering,  where  there  is  much  pain  or  intohaiNme  of  light;  purga¬ 
tives,  antimonial  medicines,  and  opiate  stupes,  are  obviM^-mieans  of  relief.”  Dr. 
Jacob  strongly  advises  the  use  of  belladonna,  and*>S5ls:  “I  do  not,  however, 
by  any  means  recommend  that  the  surgeon  shoi^cj/depend  on  these  remedies 
alone;  on  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  they  wilLX^ove  ineffectual  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  and  therefore  we  must  have  recourse  wmercury,  which  has  been  found 
so  valuable  a  resource  in  other  cases.  J0py  own  practice,  I  have  found  the 
relief  from  the  use  of  mercury  so  certaB^kid  decisive,  that  I  have  trusted  to  it 
almost  exclusively,  with  the  assist^ic<^oi  the  belladonna.  I  have  generally 
found  that  two  grains  of  calome^yith  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  opium,  three 
times  a  day,  answered  every  pifrp<Sc;  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  I  produced 
the  necessary  mercurial  action,  a^ marked  by  tenderness  of  the  gums,  in  eight 
or  ten  days,  by  the  use  of  tlu’SJ,  four,  or  five  grains  of  the  blue  pill  alone,  three 
times  a  day;  and,  if  the^mjh  should  be  severe,  combining  hyoscyamus  or  bella¬ 
donna  with  the  dos^fo&Jr  at  bedtime.  I  have  heard  that  the  sulphate  of  quinia 
bas  been  administd^vwith  advantage  in  these  cases ;  but  as  my  experience  of 
its  efficacy  is  noMeom-nderable,  I  cannot  speak  of  it  with  any  certainty.  In  two 
cases  which  Is^y^fter  the  inflammation  had  subsided,  and  in  which  vision  was 
as  much  in&aixM  as  if  no  remedies  had  been  adopted,  bark  in  powder  had  been 
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Age. 

Males. 

Females.  Total. 

Under  10  years 

.  , 

....  5 

7 

12 

Above  9,  and  under  20 

....  40 

57 

97  - 

“  19, 

30 

....  35 

49 

84 

“  29, 

40 

....  28 

16 

44 : 

“  39, 

50 

....  15 

10 

25 

“  49,  44 

60 

....  8 

5 

13  - 

44  59,  44 

70 

....  2 

0 

2 

Age  not  recorded  . 

....  0 

3 

3J 

133 

147 

280 

administered  for  ten  days.  I  gave  trial  to  the  sulphate  of  quinia  myself  in 
four  well-marked  cases,  for  eight  days  ;  but  finding  no  relief,  had  recourse  to 
mercury,  which  effected  a  cure  in  the  usual  time.” 

[During  the  year  1842,  an  epidemic  fever,  of  a  peculiar  character,  prevailed 
in  some  parts  of  Scotland,  and  which  was  followed  in  a  great  many  cases  by 
severe  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  similar  to  that  which  occurred  after  the  Dublin 
epidemic  of  1815  and  1826,  described  by  Mr.  Hewson/Di-.  Reid,1 2  Dr.  Jacob,3 
and  Mr.  Wallace.4  Dr.  Mackenzie  has  given  a  very  interesting  account  of 
this  affection,  as  it  was  observed  by  him  in  Glasgow;5  and  Dr.  Andrew  Wal¬ 
lace,  of  Glasgow,  subsequently  published6  a  more  elaborate  account  of  the  same 
affection,  with  the  statistics,  and  a  summary  of  the  causes  and  symptoms. 

Out  of  36  cases  treated  by  Dr.  Mackenzie,  in  Afigust,  September,  and  Oc¬ 
tober,  27  occurred  in  females,  and  only  9  in  males.  But  it  would  appear  from 
Dr.  Anderson's  table,  which  embraces  280  cases,  that  the  two  sexes  were 
nearly  equally  liable  to  the  disease;  for  of  these  280  cases,  133  were  males,  and 
147  females.  The  ages  of  these  280  cases  were  as  follows: — 


193 


87 


The  right  eye  alone  was  affected  in . 115  cases. 

The  left  eye  alone  in . Ill  “ 

Both  eyes  were  affected  in . 54  44 

280 

According  to  Dr.  Anderson,  there  was  not  always  ai^$tefyval  of  time  between 
the  end  of  the  fever  and  the  onset  of  the  ophthalmilDyfid  that  which  usually 
occurred  was  of  very  various  length.  Thus,  of  135^§es,  ten  began  during  the 
fever  or  its  relapse  (one  or  more  relapses  being  |b5smiaracteristic  of  this  fever); 
thirty-four  began  at  once  upon  convalescence,  aX^fcwenty-nine  within  a  fortnight 
of  convalescence ;  while  thirty-one  occunredQithin  the  following  month,  and 
thirty-one  within  five  or  six  months;  wlinsdi^ppcars  to  prove  that  in  this  fever 
there  is,  not  only  during  the  existenceXf  the  fever  and  immediately  after,  but 
for  six  months  subsequently,  a  liabili^yto  this,  and  probably  other  local  inflam¬ 
mations.  Jb . 

The  attack,  Dr.  Mackenzie  (msiders  may  be  generally  traced  to  draughts 
of  cold  air  during  the  that  it  is  probably  the  eye  which  is  exposed 

which  becomes  affected,  wfcuS  that  belonging  to  the  side  on  which  the  patient 
rests  escapes.  {  S' 

Symptoms. — The  character  of  the  disease  appears  to  be,  Dr.  M.  says,  “  in  the 
first  instance,  thatf^Jongestion,  followed  by  inflammation  of  the  internal  parts 
of  the  eye,  andrfgjjjebially  of  the  retina,  producing  great  imperfection  of  sight. 
This  is  succ^jC^hby  evident  inflammation  of  the  iris  and  sclerotica;  the  disease 

1  ObsermtSns  on  the  History  and  Treatment  of  the  Ophthalmia  accompanying  the  Secondary 
Forms  ofrjbces  Venerea ,  pp.  34,  109.  London,  1824. 

2  Wqmaitions  of  the  Association ,  &c.  vol.  v.  p.  294.  3  Ibid.  p.  468. 

ft Medico- Chirurgical  Transactions ,  vol.  xiv.  p.  286.  London,  1828. 

*y<hondon  Med.  Gaz.  Nov.  1843.  6  Monthly  Journ.  Med.  Science ,  Oct.  1845. 
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extends  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  and  sometimes  to  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
cornea;  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  choroid  is  also  inflamed,  while  the 
conjunctiva  remains  in  general  but  slightly  affected. 

“The  part  which  the  sclerotica  takes  in  the  disease  is  plain  enough,  from  the 
intense  injection  of  the  bloodvessels  which  lie  on  its  surface,  and  which,  derived 
from  the  muscular  and  anterior  ciliary  arteries,  are  seen  running  in  radii  towards 
the  cornea.  The  change  of  colour  in  the  iris,  the  contracted  state  of  the  pupil, 
and  the  tags  of  adhesion  between  the  edge  of  the  pupil  and  the  capsule  of  the 
lens,  show  the  part  which  the  iris  takes  in  the  disease.  The  internal  membrane 
of  the  cornea,  and  the  anterior  crystalline  capsule,  especially  the  latter,  are  ex¬ 
tremely  muddy,  showing  their  participation  in  the  inflammation.  The  whole 
walls  of  the  aqueous  cell  seem  in  some  cases  as  if  coated  with  a  thin  layer  of 
lymph,  of  a  yellowish-green  colour.  The  great  deficiency  of  sight  is  not  expli¬ 
cable  froip  the  mere  muddiness  of  these  parts,  and  is,  besides,  often  the  earliest 
symptom  of  the  disease,  showing  an  affection  of  the  retina.  At  an  early  period 
the  pupil  is  sometimes  dilated,  and  does  not  become  contracted  till  the  inflam¬ 
mation  embraces  the  iris.  If  not  promptly  combated  by  the  appropriate  remedies, 
the  cornea  and  sclerotica  become  preternaturally  flexible  under  the  pressure  of 
the  finger,  showing  that  the  disease  has  extended  to  the  vitreous  body.  In  one 
case,  I  found  the  cornea  very  flexible  in  the  amaurotic  stage,  before  there  was 
any  appearance  of  inflammation. 

“At  the  commencement,  it  is  possible  that  only  the  central  artery  of  the 
retina,  and  the  vasa  longa  of  the  hyaloid,  may  be  affected.  The  irritation  and 
injection  speedily  spread,  in  all  likelihood,  to  the  short  as  well  as  to  the  long 
ciliaries;  to  the  vessels  of  the  ciliary  processes,  and  of  the  zonula  Zinii;  to  the 
vassa  brevia  of  the  hyaloid,  the  vessels  of  the  anterior  crystalline  capsule,  and 
those  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  cornea;  and  to  the  sclerotic  network. 

“  The  lachrymation  is  very  considerable,  and  seems  to  be  connected,  not  so 
much  with  the  state  of  the  conjunctiva,  as  with  the  pain  in  the  interior  of  the 
eyeball.  The  severe  pain  in  and  around  the  eye,  aggravated  during  the  night, 
is  exactly  similar  to  what  attends  rheumatic  and  syphilitic  ophthalmia,  and  may 
partly  be  ascribed  to  the  pressure  exercised  upon  the  ciliary  nerves  within  the 
eye,  by  the  inflamed  parts,  partly  regarded  as  a  direct  neuralgic  jajfcction,  such 
as  we  often  meet  with  in  the  six  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve  wllicK  emerge  from 
the  orbit,  when  there  is  no  evident  inflammation  present.  Is,  in  general, 
only  after  the  iris  and  sclerotica  have  taken  part  in  the  di^^s,  that  the  patient 
complains  of  the  ocular  and  circumorbital  pain.  So  Io^)^s  the  disease  is  con¬ 
fined  to  the  retina,  there  is  little  or  no  pain.  Hence>5&*patient  is  less  alarmed 
than  he  should  be,  by  the  mere  dimness  of  sight/wHji,  indeed,  from  only  one 
eye  being  generally  affected,  may  scarcely  attract  Inattention.  Even  photopsia, 
in  the  early  stage,  is  not  much  complained  W^n  the  last  stage,  muscse  voli- 
tan'tes  forms  a  constant  symptom.  ^ 

“.Although,  in  by  far  the  greater  num^wof  cases,  all  the  textures  of  the  eye 
suffer  in  this  disease,  on  which  accounytAiay  be  designated  as  an  ophthalmitis , 
it  sometimes  happens  that  the  infh^m4tion  is  confined  to  one  or  two  textures 
only.  Thus,  in  case  6,  the  antejaoQ^ystalline  capsule  and  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  cornea  only  were  visibljTafJected  with  inflammation. 

“  The  pulse  varies  from  to  120.  Frequently  rigors  occur.  The  tongue 
is  generally  clean  and  moMp  The  pain  entirely  prevents  sleep. 

“  Diagnosis. — The  i«&sJnt  disease  is  much  more  extensive,  in  respect  to  the 
number  of  texturq^&ic^ed,  and  much  more  intensive,  in  so  far  as  the  morbid 
action  which  is  a^^^k  is  concerned,  than  rheumatic  ophthalmia  or  rheumatic 
intis;  to  whic^Xliowever,  in  many  particulars,  it  bears  a  resemblance.  Yet, 
along  with  p^0|febrile  ophthalmitis,  we  have  neither  the  bounding  pulse,  the  hot 
skm,  nor  ite  and  loaded  tongue,  which  attends  inflammation  of  the  scle- 
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rotica  and  iris  from  mere  exposure  to  cold.  Neither  is  the  blood  drawn  from  a 
vein  so  huffy.  The  pain  is  not  less  distressing.  Vision  is  much  sooner  and 
much  more  seriously  involved. 

“$lr.  Wallace  considers  this  affection  of  the  eye  as  hearing  so  very  striking 
a  resemblance  to  syphilitic  ophthalmia,  that  the  one  cannot  he  distinguished 
from  the  other  without  particular  attention  to  the  history  of  the  case.  The  ab¬ 
sence  .  of  the  tawny-reddish  border  which  surrounds  the  pupillary  margin  of  the 
iris,  and  there  being  tubercles  on  the  iris  in  post-febrile  ophthalmitis,  will  serve 
to  distinguish  the  two  diseases. 

“  The  acuteness  of  the  present  disease  will  discriminate  it  from  scrofulous 
iritis,  to  which,  particularly  in  the  appearance  of  the  lens,  it  bears  considerable 
resemblance,  as  well  as  in  the  degree  in  which  the  retina  is  affected. 

“  In  some  instances,  post-febrile  ophthalmitis  bears  a  considerable  resemblance 
to  catarrh o-rheumatic  ophthalmia.  Onyx,  so  frequent  in  the  latter  disease,  I 
have  not  witnessed  in  the  former.  In  one  case,  I  observed  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  conjunctiva  corneae  ulcerated,  but  never  the  ulcer  which  affects  the 
proper  substance  of  the  cornea,  and  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  catarrho- 
rheumatic  disease. 

“  The  disease  to  which  post-febrile  ophthalmitis  bears  the  nearest  resemblance 
is  sympathetic  ophthalmitis;  which  results  so  frequently  from  incised  and  lace¬ 
rated  wounds  of  the  edge  of  the  cornea  and  sclerotica,  and  consequently  of  the 
annulus  albidus  of  the  opposite  eye.  The  cause  of  the  great  similarity  is,  that 
in  both  cases  the  inflammation  commences  in  the  retina,  advances  to  the  iris, 
embraces  all  the  internal  textures  of  the  eyeball,  and  ends,  if  neglected,  in 
closure  of  the  pupil,  opacity  of  the  crystalline,  softening  of  the  globe,  and  insen¬ 
sibility  to  light.  The  slightest  inquiry  into  the  history  of  the  case  will,  in  either 
instance,  elucidate  the  origin  of  the  affection.” 

Stages. — Mr.  Wallace  has  described  this  disease  as  presenting  two  stages : 
the  first  amaurotic,  and  the  second  inflammatory.  Dr.  Mackenzie’s  observa¬ 
tions  illustrate  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Wallace’s  description.  “  During  the  first 
stage,”  says  he,  “  there  exist  amaurotic  symptoms  alone;  and,  in  the  second 
stage,  to  the  amaurotic  symptoms  are  superadded  the  symptemite  of  inflammation. 
The  length  of  time  that  the  amaurotic  symptoms  exist  iS^e^the  occurrence  of 
external  redness,  or  of  the  visible  symptoms  of  inflamMftion,  is  extremely  un¬ 
certain,  as  also  the  period  after  fever  at  which  the  amaflwptic  symptoms  commence. 
On  many  occasions  the  amaurotic  symptoms,  jja^mularly  a  slight  dimness  of 
vision,  with  muscse  volitantes,  have  commencodvkt  or  even  before  the  time  of 
convalescence  from  fever,  and  yet  the  inflai/nrafc^f-y  stage  has  not  supervened  for 
weeks,  or  even  months;  while,  on  other  Sessions,  the  dimness  of  vision  has 
not  commenced  for  several  days,  week^^Keven  months,  after  the  febrile  attack, 
and  has  then  been  immediately  followc^y  the  symptoms  of  inflammation.  It 
is  to  be  particularly  observed  thaUM^ve  never  seen  a  case  in  which,  upon  strict 
inquiry,  amaurotic  symptoms,  mswhov  less  strongly  marked,  have  not  preceded 
the  inflammatory  symptoms^  ;w?lns  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
characters  of  the  disease^  also  to  be  noticed,  that  a  similar  distinction  of 
symptoms  is  observablcTdumig  amendment;  for  it  uniformly  happens  that  the 
inflammatory  sym^to^rSubside  a  longer  or  shorter  time  before  the  amaurotic 
symptoms  disappear,  jJJid  often  before  they  are  diminished  in  severity.” 

Two  of  the  c^ejr related  by  Dr.  Mackenzie  bear,  not  merely  at  the  com- 
mencement.^vSl  along,  much  more  the  aspect  of  amaurosis  than  of  ophthal¬ 
mitis.  In  bmvbase  which  he  saw,  the  patient  was  suddenly  struck  blind  of  the 
affected  eweN  In  another  case,  along  with  amaurotic  symptoms,  the  cornea  had 
becoi^SSjpble,  and,  no  longer  apprehensive  of  inflammation  supervening,  he 
ha<^oknnenced  the  use  of  quinia  and  blisters,  when  suddenly  pain  and  redness 
He  met  with  several  cases  in  which,  for  days,  the  principal  symptoms 
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were  pain  in  and  around  the  eye,  and  dimness  of  sight.  In  other  cases,  there 
was  redness  of  the  eye  from  the  very  commencement. 

Predisposing  and  Exciting  Causes. — That  an  opportunity  is  left  for  the  disease 
of  the  eye  by  the  fever,  is,  says  Dr.  M.,  plain;  there  may  even  be  grounds  for 
suspecting  that  the  fever  may  have  left  the  circulating  fluids  in  an  altered  state, 
favourable  for  the  production  of  the  local  complaint.  However  this  may  be,  the 
affection  of  the  eye  is  generally  traceable  to  some  exciting  cause,  and  especially 
to  cold.  Sleeping  in  an  apartment  with  broken  windows,  working  in  a  cold, 
damp  shop,  and  washing  the  head  with  cold  water,  are  mentioned  in  the  cases 
as  exciting  causes.  Using  the  eyes  too  early  in  sewing  is  another. 

Pathology. — Dr.  Anderson  presents  the  following  views  on  this  subject : — 

“  a.  The  fever  we  have  been  concerned  with  is  not  the  only  one  which  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  affection  of  the  eye,  although  it  is  perhaps  that  of  which  this  is  the 
most  frequent  sequela;  for,  setting  aside  the  puerperal  ophthalmitis,  probably 
connected  with  inflammation  of  the  uterine  veins,  we  find  Dr.  Mackenzie  stating, 
on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Lawrie,  of  Glasgow,  that  a  like  affection  is  apt  to  follow 
the  remittent  fever  of  India;  and  even  our  own  typhus  is  occasionally  followed 
by  similar  symptoms.  Two  cases  of  this  kind,  which  occurred  to  the  late  Dr. 
Cowan,  of  this  city,  are  detailed  by  Dr.  Mackenzie,  in  his  work  on  the  diseases 
of  the  eye;  another,  of  which  I  have  unfortunately  preserved  no  notes,  I  saw 
in  the  Royal  Infirmary,  when  clinical  clerk  to  the  late  Dr.  Wm.  Young;  and, 
in  a  third,  in  the  same  hospital,  under  the  care,  I  think,  of  Dr.  James  Brown, 
there  occurred,  as  an  immediate  consequent  on  the  fever,  amaurosis  of  one  eye, 
with  turbidity  of  the  aqueous  humour,  and  dilatation  of  the  pupil.  A  girl, 
labouring  under  post-febrile  ophthalmitis,  and  admitted  last  year,  by  Dr.  Mac¬ 
kenzie,  to  the  Eye  Infirmary,  said  that  she  had  five  years  ago  been  a  patient 
there  with  an  exactly  similar  affection,  following  ordinary  typhus;  and,  on  con¬ 
sulting  the  old  journal,  I  found  that  she  had  laboured  under  an  internal  oph¬ 
thalmia,  requiring  repeated  bleeding,  and  the  use  of  mercury;  in  the  old  report, 
the  description  is  not  very  minute,  and  nothing  is  noted  about  the  fever;  but 
the  patient  assured  me  that  the  complaint  began  then,  as  on  the  present  occasion, 
by  the  appearance  of  a  musca  before  the  eye,  about  a  fortni^hVs^er  convales¬ 
cence  from  the  fever.  Another  patient  (Case  31)  had  been  troSQedVith  muscae 
before  one  eye  since  recovery  from  typhus,  two  years  and  the  new 

post-febrile  affection  was  ushered  in  by  photopsia  and  incH^etl  blindness  of  the 
eye  previously  affected. 

“A  child  was  brought  to  the  Eye  Infirmary,  wjpNteep-seated  inflammation 
of  the  eye,  exactly  resembling  many  of  the  posflmtoqle  cases — but  consequent 
to  an  attack  of  measles — and  erysipelas ,  I  ha^eVwice  seen  followed  by  similar 
symptoms;  thus,  in  one  case,  the  patient  ha^erysipelas  a  year  before  he  came 
under  my  observation,  and  it  had  been  followed  by  dimness  of  vision  of  both 
eyes,  with  muscae  before  the  right  one  symptoms  lasted  for  four  months, 

and  the  left  eye  at  last  became  affeat^dXith  post-febrile  ophthalmitis  after  an 
attack  of  the  prevalent  epidemi< 

B.  The  disease  seems  to  be/CVmected  with  a  depravation  of  the  blood  con¬ 
sequent  upon  the  fever,  during  wmch  it  is  well  known  that  the  secretion  of  urea 
at  least  is  frequently  interfemr with,  sometimes  so  much  so  as  to  cause  speedy 
death  from  poisoning.  have  seen  that  the  ophthalmitis  usually  begins 

within  a  few  weeks  ojQjmvalescence,  and  those  who  have  observed  the  fever 
know  that  recove^Hran  its  effects  is  commonly  very  slow;  indeed,  the  aspect 
of  the  patients^Sytted  by  me  to  the  Eye  Infirmary  was  very  often  such  as  to 
indicate  considerable  weakness,  and  a  deficiency  of  red  globules,  and  of  fibrin 
in  the  bl^Qd>Vet  there  were  cases  in  which  the  face  was  florid,  and  the  person 
stated  Ria$s^  had  been  long  at  work,  and  felt  quite  strong;  when  blood  was 
dra^0^wever,  it  did  not  exhibit  a  healthy  appearance.  The  clot  was  in  almost 
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all  cases  loose  and  large  (Case  1),  often  very  dark  (Cases  4,  18,  85),  in  some 
instances  adhered  to  the  cup  all  round,  while  a  very  small  quantity  of  serum 
floated  on  its  surface  (Cases  44,  45).  These  peculiarities  indicate  such  a  defi¬ 
ciency  of  fibrin ,  that  the  clot  does  not  contract  as  it  ought  to  do. 

“  Thus,  on  the  blood  of  a  girl  aged  19  (A),  who  had  recovered  three  months 
before  from  fever,  and  had  been  for  three  weeks  affected  with  ophthalmitis,  there 
formed  no  buff;  and  the  quantity  of  fibrin  was  under  the  natural  standard. 

Healthy.  A.  B. 


Water .  780  792  790.3 

Albumen .  80  77.8  71.4 

Salts  of  Serum .  8  7.3  4.9 

Globules .  129  120.1  131.1 

Fibrin .  3  2.8  2.3 


“  When  the  eye  inflames  the  blood  becomes  buffy  (Cases  20,  40,  46),  and  its 
fibrin  more  abundant,  yet  still  not  above  the  standard  of  health,  while  the 
buffy  coat  is  loose,  sizy  (Case  51),  and  gelatinous  (Case  20).  Thus,  in  one  case, 
when  the  clot  was  very  buffy,  but  not  contracted,  being  dark  and  soft  below,  the 
fibrin  amounted  to  only  3.8  per  1,000;  in  a  girl  of  16,  who  had  recovered  three 
months  before  from  fever,  and  whose  eye  had  been  for  a  week  inflamed,  the  clot 
was  contracted  and  buffy,  the  fibrin  only  2.3  per  1,000;  and  the  same  proportion 
existed  in  case  B;  viz. :  that  of  a  man  aged  39,  but  otherwise  in  the  same  cir¬ 
cumstances  with  regard  to  the  disease  as  the  girl  just  mentioned,  and  whose 
blood  presented  exactly  the  same  appearance  as  hers  did.  It  is  well  known  that, 
in  a  case  of  sthenic  inflammation  in  a  previously  healthy  person,  the  quantity  of 
fibrin  rises  to  double  or  triple  the  natural  amount. 

“  The  serum  I  have  found  turbid  from  the  presence  of  albuminous  particles; 
and  in  case  B,  the  salts  were  very  deficient;  in  correspondence  with  the  last- 
noticed  peculiarity,  the  blood  was  in  several  cases  very  dark  when  emitted,  and 
flowed  languidly  from  the  vein.  I  have  repeatedly  looked  for,  but  never  de¬ 
tected  an  alteration  in  the  form  of  the  corpuscles ;  but  in  one  instance  the  serum 
was  reddish  from  a  dissolved  state  of  the  colouring  matter. 

“c.  The  post-febrile  is  in  some  respects  related  to  the  fifmnwtic  and  arthritic 
ophthalmise ;  but  though,  like  rheumatism,  sometimes  Omfistatic  (Case  52),  its 
severity  bears  no  relation  to  that  of  the  rheumatic  s^QpEoms  accompanying  the 
preceding  fever;  for  in  only  three  cases  (Case  22*JS1k1  the  patients  state  that 
they  had  suffered  much  from  rheumatic  pains  d&5j*g  the  fever;  and  I  took  some 
trouble  to  ascertain  this  point.  We  havo*-«d©dy  seen  the  connection  of  the 
post-febrile  with  the  scrofulous  ophthalmi  shine  instances  the  diagnosis  can 
be  made  only  from  the  history;  but  w»Ue  the  post-febrile  usually  attacks  the 
deep-seated  parts  of  the  eye,  and  but^mom  the  superficial  tissue  alone,  the 
scrofulous  ophthalmia  is  commonlypL  conjunctival  disease,  the  proper  tissues  of 
the  cornea  and  the  iris  being  forfrfftSafely  much  more  rarely  affected.  I  conclude, 
then,  that  the  disease  we  aro^l^yflg  presents  the  essential  characters  of  a  Wood 
disease.  /■vV 

u  D.  I  may  notice  anrii^e/esting  parallelism  between  the  fever  itself,  its  im¬ 
mediate  sequelae,  and  k&Jliore  remote  consequent.  The  most  prominent  symp¬ 
toms  of  the  epidei^a  fever  arose  from  two  classes  of  disorder,  congestion  of 
vascular  viscera, #£& s^he  liver  and  spleen;  and  rheumatism  of  the  fibrous  tissue. 
So  the  most4  qpQsed,  perhaps,  of  its  immediate  sequelae  were  renal  congestion , 
causing  aMifi^kuria  and  dropsy;  and  arthritis.  And  thus,  too,  in  the  subse¬ 
quent  affeb™h  of  the  eye,  we  can  trace  the  distinction  between  the  congestion 
of  the  ^^cular  choroid  and  the  inflammation  of  the  fibrous  sclerotic.” 

BffffyuteiS' — The  recovery  is  tedious.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  says  Dr-  M., 
t^a  mbnths  of  uninterrupted  and  careful  treatment  have  been  necessary  to  effect 
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a  cure.  That  jfclie  disease,  without  any  treatment,  will  wear  itself  out,  is  true; 
but  the  eyes  will  be  left  useless,  from  the  contracted  and  adherent  state  of  the 
pupil,  and  the  amaurotic  condition  of  the  retina.  If  trifled  with,  the  cure  will 
be  imperfect;  synechia  posterior,  muscse  volitantes,  and  other  irremediable 
sequelae,  remaining.  If  taken  early,  and  treated  vigorously,  a  complete  cure 
may  be  prognosticated.  Recovery  is  much  more  speedy  and  complete  in  young 
subjects;  in  adults  it  is  more  tedious. 

Treatment.  1.  Depletion. — The  wan  appearance  of  many  of  the  patients, 
the  smallness  of  their  pulse,  and  the  state  of  general  debility  in  which  they  are, 
might  tend  to  deter  from  a  use  of  the  lancet.  Dr.  M.  is  satisfied,  however,  that 
we  can  rarely,  with  safety,  dispense  with  this  remedy.  The  blood,  drawn  from 
a  vein,  is  only  in  a  few  cases  buffy.  Often  it  is  difficult,  from  syncope  coming 
on,  to  obtain  more  than  a  few  ounces  from  the  arm.  When  this  is  the  case, 
leeches  to  the  temples  and  round  the  eyes  must  be  had  recourse  to. 

“If  depletion  is  neglected,”  says  Dr.  M.,  “the  recovery  is  very  slow  and  un¬ 
certain;  adhesions  form,  and  cannot  be  got  rid  off,  and  vision  continues  imperfect. 
We  must  not  be  regulated  by  the  pain  alone  in  taking  away  blood.  Nothing  re¬ 
lieves  the  pain  so  strikingly  and  effectually  as  venesection;  but  the  state  of  the 
eye,  independently  of  the  pain,  demands  the  taking  away  of  blood.  We  should 
not  even  wait  for  the  inflammatory  stage  of  the  disease,  but  relieve  the  conges¬ 
tion,  on  which  the  amaurotic  symptoms  depend,  by  the  employment  of  de¬ 
pletion.  Some  cases,  especially  in  children,  I  have  trusted  to  leeching;  but  in 
adults  venesection  is  almost  always  necessary.  I  have  not  used  arteriotomy,  nor 
cupping,  but  have  no  doubt  of  their  efficacy.” 

2.  Purgatives. — The  tongue  being  generally  clean,  and  the  bowels  regular, 
there  seems  to  be  little  demand  for  purgatives.  At  the  same  time,  Dr.  M.  has 
found  them  of  considerable  use  in  the  course  of  the  treatment.  Sulphate  of 
magnesia,  castor-oil,  and  compound  powder  of  jalap,  are  those  he  most  employed. 
Dr.  Anderson  attaches  even  more  value  to  purgatives.  He  employs  smart 
mercurial  purgatives  followed  by  salines. 

3.  Mercury. — Dr.  M.  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  safest  and  the  most 
effectual  plan  of  cure  embraces  the  use  of  calomel  with  opiunn  (^stly  as  in  the 
treatment  of  rheumatic  or  syphilitic  iritis.  This  view  of  the  nX^br is  confirmed 
by  the  testimony  of  Mr.  IIewson,  who  seems  to  have  trwAS  to  opening  the 
temporal  artery,  and  giving  a  dose  of  three  grains  of  cahmSel  with  half  a  grain 
of  opium  each  night.  Dr.  Jacob  also  found  the  useujjynercury  so  certain  and 
decisive  in  this  affection  of  the  eye,  that  he  tru^C^to  it  almost  exclusively. 
He  gave  two  grains  of  calomel  and  a  quarter  ofl^aV^in  of  opium  three  times  a 
day.  The  mouth  should  be  made  sore,  IjutNrot  too  suddenly,  lest  we  be 
obliged  to  omit  the  medicine  prematurely,  /vk  Anderson  adds  his  testimony 
also  to  the  value  of  mercury. 

4.  Belladonna. — The  dilatation  Qjx&e  pupil  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
treatment.  This  is  to  be  effected  b^J^jL-ally  smearing  the  eyelids  and  eyebrow 
with  the  moistened  extract  of  bsJkHotna,  morning  and  evening;  directing  the 
patient  to  renew  its  activitv  fz™*  time  to  time,  by  remoistening  it  with  his 
Unger  dipped  in  water.  jT* 

5.  Counter-Irritation.— Qmsiderable  benefit,  Dr.  M.  states,  is  derived  from 
blisters  to  the  temples  Wfcbehind  the  ears,  after  due  employment  of  depletion. 
They  aid  in  removin^fne  pain,  lessening  the  inflammation,  and  recalling  the 
power  of  vision. 

6.  QinehtmqSfSfLr.  Wallace  has  strongly  advocated  the  supremacy  of  cin¬ 
chona  as  a  cm-(Nor  this  affection  of  the  eye.  He  thinks  it  has  a  specific  influ¬ 
ence  overibs^disease;  recommends  it  both  when  the  patient  is  weak  and  seems 
to  demMwmcs,  and  when  he  is  in  full  health;  maintains  the  incurability  of 
the  dj^Lse  by  mercury;  and  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  there  must  exist  some 
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source  of  error  in  Mr.  IIewson's  account  of  the  cases  cured  by  this  medicine. 
“  When  I  commenced  the  use  of  bark  in  this  disease/'  says  Mr.  Wallace,  ^  I  did 
not  venture  to  employ  it  when  the  inflammatory  symptoms  were  very  severe, 
without  preceding  its  administration  by  bleeding  and  purging.  But  latterly, 
whenever  a  case  has  presented  itself,  I  have  prescribed  the  bark  alone,  or  simply 
with  such  medicines  as  were  suited  to  the  regulation  of  the  bowels;  and  with 
the  most  decidedly  good  effects.  Indeed,  I  have  thought  that  the  abstraction 
of  blood  has,  on  some  occasions,  considerably  retarded  the  cure ;  yet  cases  may 
occur  in  which  bleeding  and  purging  will  be  necessary." 

Dr.  Mackenzie  has  not  employed  cinchona  bark  in  powder,  but  the  trials 
he  has  made  of  sulphate  of  quinia  have  not  led  him  to  adopt  any  very  high 
opinion  of  its  efficacy  in  this  disease.  “Some  of  the  milder  cases,"  Dr.  M.  says, 
“  have  yielded,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  combination  of  calomel  and  quinia. 
On  the  whole,  he  feels  indisposed  to  trust  to  this  remedy;  and  on  this  point  his 
views  correspond  to  the  experience  of  Dr.  Jacob,  and  of  Dr.  Anderson.  (See 
p.  507.) 

Advantages  are  to  be  derived  from  regulating  the  diet  of  the  patient  in  this 
disease,  and  protecting  him  from  cold;,  and  warm  fomentations  and  anodyne 
frictions  will  be  found  highly  useful.  Such  internal  remedies  as  tartar  emetic, 
colchicum,  or  turpentine,  Dr.  Mackenzie  has  not  tried,  and  he  considers  their 
effects  problematical.] 


ARTHRITIC  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  INTERNAL  TUNICS. 

In  arthritic  iritis,  which  has  been  already  described,  the  disorder  begins  in, 
and  is  chiefly  confined  to,  the  iris.  But  in  the  gouty,  or  in  persons  whose  con¬ 
stitution  and  general  health  are  im- 
Fig.  163.  paired  in  a  similar  manner,  a  more 

extensive  inflammation  is  frequently 
developed,  affecting  the  internal  parts 
of  the  globe  generally,  that  is,  the 
choroid,  iris,  re^toa,  vitreous  humour, 
lens,  and  itV\^p|ule,  and  involving 
the  sclerot^a^nd  cornea  secondarily. 
It  end^O\oss  of  sight,  with  a  dilated 
pupijppa  opaque  lens.  Sometimes 
th^vfcerer  change  does  not  occur,  but 
is  deep-seated  green  discolora- 
VJ/m  of  the  pupil,  that  is,  the  appear¬ 
ance  called  glaucoma;  the  disease 
might  then  be  named  acute  glaucoma , 
Jb  in  contradistinction  to  the  slowly  oc- 
curving  change  of  similar  character, 

Arthritic  inflammation  of  the  int^fc^unics.  (From  which  will  be  after  Wcllds  described. 
t.  w.  Jones.)  Beer1  has  given  an  account  ot  tins 

^  j'  affection  under  the  name  of  arthritic 

iritis ,  thus  leading  Jto xne  erroneous  notion  of  its  being  confined  to  the  iris, 
although  his  ownSfe^ription  of  its  progress  and  destructive  influence  on  vision, 
as  well  as  of  i^Jbnanges  of  structure  produced  in  various  parts  of  the  globe, 
shows  it  toyfe^nuch  more  extensive.  This  disease  almost  invariably  destroys 
sight;  wM^Jhe  eye  will  recover  completely  from  repeated  attacks  of  arthritic 
iritis.  ^  ^BmEDiCT3  and  Bosas3  have  given  it  the  appropriate  name  of  ojohilm- 
miti^^rfyritica,  because  it  attacks  gouty  persons,  and  involves  the  whole  globe. 

J^Lehre,  vol.  i.  \\  567-572. 

2  Hand.uch,  vol.  ii.  p.  263.  3  Ibid.  vol.  ii,  §§  814-828. 
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A  severe  burning  or  tearing  pain  is  felt  deep  in  the  globe,  with  a  sensation 
as  if  the  eye  were  too  large  for  the  orbit.  At  the  same  time  a  dull  and  rather 
livid  redness  is  developed  in  the  sclerotica,  increasing  in  intensity  to  the  edge 
of  the  cornea,  from  which,  however,  it  is  separated  by  the  narrow  white  ring 
mentioned  in  the  description  of  arthritic  iritis.  Soon  the  vessels  of  the  con¬ 
junctiva  become  distended,  and  the  cornea  loses  its  brightness.  In  the  begin¬ 
ning  there  is  increased  sensibility  to  light  and  lachrymation.  The  pain  of  the 
eye  becomes  severe  and  almost  intolerable,  and  extends  to  the  orbit,  face,  and 
side  of  the  head;  it  entirely  prevents  rest,  and  sometimes  is  hardly  lessened  by 
the  most  active  treatment.  The  iris  is  rendered  darker  and  dull,  the  pupillary 
margin  being  turned  backwards,  and  the  opening  itself  dilated  and  fixed,  some¬ 
times  having  an  oblong  figure  in  the  transverse  direction.  A  dull  green  dis- 
*  coloration  is  observed  deep  in  the  eye,  and  considered  to  indicate  loss  of 
transparency  in  the  vitreous  humour,  or  organic  change  in  the  retina.  The 
posterior  parts  of  the  globe  swell,  and  push  forward  the  lens  into  the  dilated 
pupil,  wedging  it  into  the  aperture,  and  squeezing  it  against  the  cornea.  Under 
such  circumstances,  or  without  being  thus  displaced,  the  lens  loses  its  trans¬ 
parency,  turns  of  a  dull  green,  }Tellowish-green,  or  dull  white,  forming  a  green 
or  glaucomatous  cataract.  This  vascular  congestion,  and  the  consequent  swell¬ 
ing  of  the  internal  parts,  distend  the  sclerotica,  and  give  to  the  globe  a  stony 
hardness.  The  disturbance  in  the  vessels  of  the  sclerotica  extends  to  the  cor¬ 
nea,  often  causing  considerable  haziness;  this  change,  and  those  in  the  iris  and 
pupil,  destroy  all  the  brilliancy  and  expression  of  the  organ,  making  it  look 
almost  like  a  dead  eye.  Sight  is  greatly  impaired,  often  entirely  lost,  from  the 
very  beginning;  this  loss  of  sight  may  be  sudden,  taking  place  in  the  course  of 
a  night.  Yet  the  patient  often  perceives  flashes  and  various  luminous  appear¬ 
ances,  although  unable  to  distinguish  light  from  darkness;  and  from  time  to 
time  a  glare  of  light  is  seen,  which  leads  to  the  fallacious  hope  that  sight  may 
be  recovered. 

The  pain  and  redness  lessen,  and  the  affection  subsides,  leaving  an  iris  of  dull 
leaden  hue,  a  fixed  and  dilated  pupil,  either  of  a  dull  green  colony  or  occupied 
by  a  glaucomatous  cataract,  with  total  and  irreparable  loss  ofi^K^iSn.  The  ex¬ 
ternal  trunks  lying  on  the  sclerotica  are  enlarged,  knottedj^ut  varicose  ( vari - 
cositas  oculij1  cirsophthalmia ,  varicose  ophthalmia'),  /^fcietimes  there  is  a 
distension  with  partial  absorption  of  the  sclerotica,  gwidg"  it  a  dull  leaden  or 
bluish  appearance,  especially  in  the  situation  of  thejygrary  body,  causing  small 
projections,  supposed  to  arise  from  various  enhH*§20bnts  of  the  choroid  veins, 
or  the  larger  bulgings  which  constitute  stapled) ink  scleroticae,  and  alter  the 
form  of  the  globe.  These  appearances  in  tlSs^cierotica  must  be  ascribed  to  a 
morbid  condition  of  the  choroid  and  oth^internal  parts.  Mr.  Mackenzie 
says,  that  in  a  preparation  belonging  ^Beer,  he  saw  varices  of  an  inflamed 
choroid  as  large  as  small  peas.  {Pra^fSn  Treatise ,  p.  460.)  It  has  been  found 
in  some  cases  that  effusion  of  fluid  dw4&curred  between  the  choroid  and  retina. 

The  disorder  generally  affectaNQse  two  eyes  in  succession;  but  both  may  be 
attacked  at  once.  The  corpse  k>J)the  affection  varies  in  rapidity  and  severity  of 
symptoms.  Sometimes  sij^jis  more  slowly  extinguished,  pain  is  less,  and 
even  inconsiderable,  tbe(jkange  in  the  iris  is  not  so  remarkable;  the  varicose 
enlargemeiff  of  the  ext^sJRl  vessels  is  not  seen. 

The  pathology^  i^itafer feet  from  the  want  of  dissections.  We  do  not  know 
where  the  dis<}jKfc^begins;  whatr  structure  is  its  primary  and  essential  seat. 
The  early  dimM^n  or  entire  loss  of  light  shows  us  that  the  retina  is  disordered 
m  the  veryAutset,  and  that  it  undergoes  serious  disorganization;  if,  therefore, 
the  coin^kSiQwere  to  be  named  from  the  structure,  in  which  it  first  breaks  out, 


Beer,  Lehre,  vol.  ii.  p.  247. 
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we  should  call  it  retinitis.  Mr.  Wardrop  informs  me  that  in  two  cases  of 
acute  glaucoma,  where  blindness  occurred  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  attack, 
he  found  after  death  opacity  and  thickening  of  the  retina,  in  a  space  about  equal 
to  the  nail  of  the  little  finger.  The  changes  in  the  pupil  indicate  alteration  in 
the  transparent  media;  while  the  tension  of  the  globe  and  the  bulgings  of  the 
sclerotica  imply  congestion  and  swelling  of  the  choroid. 

The  chief  cause  of  the  affection  is  an  unhealthy  state  of  constitution;  it 
takes  place  in  gouty  subjects,  and  in  such  as  have  had  other  forms  of  gout. 
We  see  it  in  elderly  persons,  always  after  the  middle  period  of  life;  in  those  of 
full  habit,  of  corpulent  make,  with  the  bloated,  red,  purple,  and  veined  faces, 
that  denote  habits  of  indulgence. 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  this  affection  from  cataract;  from  amaurosis, 
properly  so  called;  and  from  common  internal  ophthalmia. 

The  prognosis  is  entirely  unfavourable.  Where  vision  is  lost  in  such  a  case, 
it  is  never  restored;  nay,  if  the  characteristic  symptoms  are  present,  we  may 
be  tolerably  certain  that  the  disease  will  go  on  to  the  extinction  of  sight;  and 
we  cannot  prevent  it.  The  disorder  indeed  is  so  unmanageable,  that  treatment 
has  very  little  effect  upon  it;  the  pain  in  the  eye  and  head  continues  in  spite 
of  our  treatment,  and  vision  is  neither  restored  nor  improved.  In  the  begin¬ 
ning  we  resort  to  depletion,  perhaps  to  loss  of  blood,  according  to  the  degree  of 
local  and  general  disturbance;  subsequently,  a  mild  mercurial  course,  with  ape¬ 
rients,  regulated  diet,  and  blistering  may  be  necessary. 

This  disease  is  sometimes  seen  in  the  chronic  form,  the  symptoms  and  pro¬ 
gress  being  essentially  the  same  as  in  the  acute  affection,  but  much  milder  and 
slower.  Vision  is  impaired  in  the  beginning,  with  scintillations  or  other  lumi¬ 
nous  appearances,  and  perhaps  pain  in  the  eye  or  brow.  There  is  dull  or  livid 
redness  of  the  sclerotica,  with  enlargement  of  its  vessels ;  the  iris  undergoes 
change  of  colour,  and  loses  its  mobility;  a  dull  or  brighter  greenish  appearance 
is  seen  deep  in  the  pupil,  no  longer  observable  when  we  look  at  the  eye  side¬ 
ways,  and  varying  its  apparent  position  according  to  the  direction  in  which 
light  falls  on  the  organ.  The  pupil  is  often  dilated  transversely,  so  as  to  assume 
an  oblong  form.  Ultimately,  glaucomatous  cataract  occirpAperhaps  with  sta- 
phylomatous  bulging  of  the  sclerotica,  varicose  enlargeift^ftfc  <5f  the  subconjunc¬ 
tival  vessels,  and  complete  extinction  of  sight. 

As  weeks  or  months  may  elapse  without  the  cqmMimt  making  much  pro¬ 
gress,  an  opportunity  is  afforded  for  trying  tl^Vffects  of  treatment,  which 
hardly  occurs  in  the  acute  disease.  We  may^&fitive  the  affection  in  an  early 
stage,  and  arrest  its  progress  at  a  more  adifffKWi  period. 

The  subjects  of  the  complaint  are  gen&amy  individuals,  at  or  beyond  the 
middle  period  of  life,  of  unsound  com*0tytion  or  impaired  health.  Depletion, 
or  any  treatment  calculated  to  lessen  Constitutional  power,  must  therefore  be 
resorted  to  cautiously.  Local  abs^ction  of  blood  may  be  required,  and  the 
mild  employment  of  mercury,  system  will  bear  its  influence,  is  of  great 

service.  . . . 

The  protection  of  the  fmn  from  excitement,  or  other  injurious  influence, 
the  removal  of  all  caufasjVnether  bodily  or  mental,  capable  of  lowering  the 
energy  of  the  nervoys  system,  residence  in  pure  air,  and  tonic  or  restorative 
medicine  under  p£MT0ular  circumstances,  are  important,  or  rather  essential 
auxiliaries.  -O 

♦  Ov 

\_Sypliy^^^OphtJialmitis. — This  disease  Professor  Porter,  of  Dublin,  states1 
to  be  umfohnly  and  certainly  destructive,  baffling  every  treatment,  and  pro- 
gressj^^ithout  stay  or  interruption,  to  its  melancholy  termination.  It  is, 
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fortunately,  of  unfrequent  occurrence,  but  it  is  not  the  less  important  that  the 
practitioner  should  be  acquainted  with  its  characters,  for  its  commencement  is 
as  insidious  as  its  end  is  unfortunate. 

In  this  disease  there  is,  or  appears  to  be,  Professor  Porter  says,  “a  universal 
inflammation  of  the  organ,  commencing  in,  and  principally  confined  to  the 
deeper  structures,  but  eventually  implicating  all,  and  terminating  in  what  Mr. 
Hewson,  who  first  described  the  affection,  lias  (perhaps  erroneously)  called  an 
abscess.  It  begins  by  a  deep,  intense,  and  agonizing  pain  in  the  bottom  of  the 
e)Te,  in  the  temple,  and,  perhaps,  in  one  side  of  the  head,  which  pain  is  aggra¬ 
vated  at  night,  at  which  time  the  patient’s  sufferings  are  indescribable;  the 
eye,  notwithstanding,  exhibiting  little  or  no  alteration  to  lead  to  a  suspicion  of 
the  impending  mischief.  The  next  symptoms  are  an  evident  enlargement  of 
the  whole  ball,  with  a  fixed  immobility  of  the  iris,  which  appears  pressed  for¬ 
wards  into  the  anterior  chamber,  and,  whether  contracted  or  dilated,  is  wholly 
insensible  to  the  stimulus  of  light.  Perhaps  this  might  be  termed  the  first 
stage  of  the  disease,  and  perhaps  also,  up  to  this  period,  it  might  be  possible  to 
arrest  its  progress,  and  save  the  eye  by  a  rapid  exhibition  of  mercury;  but  the 
nature  of  the  malady  is  not  suspected,  and  the  opportunity,  if  it  really  exists, 
is  allowed  to  pass  away.  I  say  if  it  really  exists,  for  I  have  some  doubts  on 
the  subject,  and  my  own  experience  can  afford  me  no  assistance;  certainly 
when  the  disease  has  advanced  so  far  as  to  be  easily  recognized,  it  admits  of  no 
remedy,  and  mercury,  instead  of  mitigating  the  patient’s  sufferings,  has  seemed 
to  me  to  enhance  them  considerably.  Now,  whether  produced  by  the  swelling 
and  enlargement  of  the  ball  or  not,  I  cannot  say,  but  soon  symptoms  of  con¬ 
junctival  and  sclerotic  ophthalmia  make  their  appearance — vascularity,  increased 
Secretion  of  tears,  pain,  and  a  sensation  as  if  a  grain  of  sand  or  other  irritating 
substance  had  been  admitted  under  the  palpebrse;  and  at  this  period,  on  look¬ 
ing  deeply  into  the  eye,  a  yellow  opaque  substance  is  generally  perceived  deeper 
than  the  iris,  and  as  if  fixed  in  the  vitreous  humour.  The  next  step  is,  that 
the  eye  assumes  somewhat  of  the  appearance  of  an  abscess.  A  yellow  spot  is 
seen  on  the  sclerotic,  external  to  the  cornea,  which  is  soft  and  prominent,  and 
presents  precisely  the  characters  of  an  abscess  about  to  biu:s^\Occasionally, 
even  in  the  same  eye,  a  similar  demonstration  of  pointing^^itbserved  on  the 
iris,  as  if  the  matter  was  about  to  make  its  way  into  the^^erior  chamber.  At 
length,  after  intense  and  protracted  suffering,  the  sweUiC^bursts  in'  one  or  both 
these  situations,  and  a  mass  of  yellow  tenacious  lyitofii/s  pushed  forwards,  but 
not  discharged,  neither  does  the  eyeball  collapj&^TOis  lymph  comes  away  in 
flakes  and  strings,  is  detached  very  slowly,  am  m^roportion  as  it  escapes  the 
pain  abates,  but  the  eye  falls  down  withirCtnSHsocket,  and  not  only  is  vision 
lost,  but  a  very  unsightly  deformity  remajfflVthat  can  only  be  palliated  by  the 
closure  of  the  lids,  or  the  adaptation  pL  all  artificial  eye.  It  is  well  for  the 
patient  that  this  disease  never  attackaJwih  eyes  at  the  same  time,  and  seldom 
passes  from  one  eye  to  the  other,  Wj^ius,  although  condemned  to  lose  the  one 
by  a  painful,  harassing,  and  nel^^incurable  affection,  he  is  in  less  danger  of 
total  blindness  than  from  th&  disease  previously  described — that  which  is  usually 
called  iritis.”]  (/ 
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The  name  c dvrt^coma,  which  was  formerly  given  to  cataract,  is  now  used  to 
denote  an  aflM^h  of  the  eye  attended  with  alteration  in  the  colour  of  the  pupil. 
It  is  an  important  disease,  because  the  discoloration  of  the  pupil  may  be  con- 
founde^nl!^ cataract,  and  because  it  is  either  originally  attended  with  impaired 
vision  jDniedds  in  its  progress  to  diminution  or  loss  of  sight. 

toms . — The  first  symptom  is  pain  in  the  head,  usually  situated  over 
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the  brow,  and  frequently  the  patient  describes  it  as  extending  quite  across  the 
forehead.  This  pain  in  many  cases  is  severe,  but  in  others  not  so  strongly 
marked,  or  even  absent.  At  the  same  time,  the  patient  begins  to  complain  of 
dimness  or  weakness  of  sight ;  and,  if  we  examine  the  eye,  we  find  that  instead 
of  exhibiting  its  natural  black  colour,  the  pupil  is  sea-green,  clear-green,  muddy- 
green,  or  yellowish-green.  There  is  a  discoloration,  which,  if  we  look  at  it  in 
a  strong  light,  appears  like  a  yellowish  metallic  reflection,  and  sometimes  con¬ 
cave;  it  looks  almost  as  if  there  was  a  portion  of  metal  at  the  bottom  of  the 
eye.  The  pupil  at  the  same  time  is  rather  dilated,  and  the  iris  sluggish.  The 
state  of  vision  is  different  in  different  instances ;  in  some,  the  alteration  of  the 
pupil  is  distinctly  produced,  and  yet  vision  remains  tolerably  perfect.  In  other 
cases  vision  is  entirely  lost,  though  the  change  of  colour  in  the  pupil  is  incon¬ 
siderable.  Sometimes  vision  is  impaired  in  one  eye  and  not  in  the  other, 
though  the  pupil  may  be  equally  discolored  in  both. 

In  the  progress  of  the  disease,  vision  gradually  grows  worse;  the  discoloration 
of  the  pupil,  or  rather  of  the  fundus  of  the  globe  behind  the  pupil,  is  more  con¬ 
siderable;  the  iris  is  more  sluggish,  until  it  becomes  at  last  motionless,  and  vision 
is  entirely  lost.  The  affection  does  not  always  stop  at  this  point,  but  sometimes 
attacks  the  lens,  and  renders  it  opaque,  so  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for 
cataract  to  occur  subsequently  in  an  eye  which  was  originally  attacked  by  glau¬ 
coma.  The  cataract  thus  produced  is  greenish,  yellowish,  or  dirty  white  ( cata - 
racta  viridis ,  or  glaucomatosci).1 

Sometimes  the  lens  and  iris  are  pushed  forwards,  so  that  the  latter  is  convex; 
it  may  even  be  in  contact  with  the  cornea.  The  external  vessels  of  the  globe 
are  sometimes  enlarged  and  varicose;,  but  all  the  characteristic  appearances  of 
glaucoma  may  occur  with  loss  of  sight,  without  any  change  in  the  state  of  these 
bloodvessels. 

Causes. — We  can  point  out  nothing  peculiar  as  contributing  to  its  occurrence. 
It  takes  place  at  or  after  the  middle  period  of  life,  in  those  whose  constitutions 
have  been  impaired  by  free  living,  especially  by  drinking.  It  appears  to  me  to 
be  the  most  chronic  form  of  the  same  affection  which  I  have  desyi^ed,  as  arthritic 
inflammation  affecting  the  internal  tunics ;  the  changes  whichH^uilin  the  retina, 
vitreous  humour,  and  lens,  as  the  consequences  of  that  inanimation,  are  rapid 
and  sudden,  whilst  in  the  present  case  the  disease  hapGSsiower  progress.  It 
certainly  occurs  more  frequently  in  such  persons  as^sp  liable  to  gout  than  in 
others.  “  Glaucoma  and  green  cataract,”  says  ~ 
quences  of  inflammation,  belong  to  arthritic  iu 
same  forms  of  disease,  when  occurring  witjioV 
the  gouty.” 

Seat  of  Disease. — The  situation  of  thd^scoloration  has  naturally  led  to  the 
supposition  that  it  arose  from  change (&L  structure  in  the  vitreous  humour,  and 
it  has  accordingly  been  assumed,  \tfft|feut  direct  evidence,  that  inflammation  of 
this  structure  produces  the  pho^q^iwof  glaucoma.  From  the  immediate  con¬ 
tiguity  and  close  connection  ojNttbe  retina  we  might  expect  that  it  would  often 
suffer  in  conjunction  witl^th^itreous  humour  originally,  or  that  inflammatory 

1  Weller  has  delineato*A  in  several  figures,  the  appearance  of  the  eye  in  the  various 
stages  and  forms  of  glaHtffQa.  See  his  leones  ophthalmologies ,  fascic.  i.  plates  1,  2. 

Von  Ammon  has  ^i^ranumerous  representations  of  eyes  affected  with  glaucoma,  illus¬ 
trating  the  changesjc^JfSed  by  the  disease  in  the  iris  and  pupil,  in  the  crystalline,  the 
sclerotica,  and^^^ternal  vessels  of  the  globe.  Klinische  Darstellungen,  pt.  i.  tab.  10, 
figs.  14-24;  fig.  1.  ,  9 

Two  excellent  representations  of  the  disease  will  be  found  in  Beer’s  Lehre ,  vol.  l.  tao. 
fie:.  6 ;  ii.  tab.  3,  fig.  5. 

/ff^glaucbma  is  also  given  by  Mr.  Tyrrell,  vol.  ii.  pi.  5,  fig.  1 ;  and  by  Mr. 
sf,  tab.  11,  fig.  3. 
lire,  vol.  ii.p.  255. 


2  “  considered  as  conse- 
ation  of  the  globe;  and  the 
‘animation,  are  only  seen  in 
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affection  commencing  in  the  latter  would  soon  extend  to  the  former.  Thus,  we 
might  explain  how  sight  is  seriously  impaired,  from  the  beginning,  in  some 
cases;  while,  in  others,  amaurosis  appears  secondarily,  and  proceeds  slowly. 
Mr.  Mackenzie  has  recently  shown,  by  pathological  examinations,  that  the 
commonly  received  notions  on  this  subject  are  incorrect.  He  found  the  fol¬ 
lowing  changes  to  have  occurred  in  eyes  which  had  been  affected  by  glaucoma : 
“  1.  The  choroid  coat,  and  especially  the  portion  of  it  in  contact  with  the  retina, 
of  a  light  brown  colour,  without  any  appearance  of  pigmentum  nigrum.  2.  The 
vitreous  humour  in  a  fluid  state,  perfectly  pellucid,  colourless,  or  slightly  yellow. 
No  trace  of  hyaloid  membrane.  3.  The  lens  of  a  yellow  or  amber  colour,  espe¬ 
cially  towards  its  centre,  its  consistence  firm,  and  its  transparency  perfect,  or 
nearly  so.  4.  In  the  retina,  no  trace  of  limbus  luteus  or  foramen  centrale.” 
(Glasgow  Medical  Journal ,  vol,  iii.  p.  259.)  Mr.  Mackenzie  considers  that 
the  glaucomatous  discoloration  of  the  pupil  is  owing  to  the  change  in  the  lens. 

Professor  Walther  ( Abliandlungen ,  pp.  40-42)  examined  the  eyes  of  a  man 
who  had  lost  his  sight,  a  year  before  death,  with  violent  pain  of  the  head.  Be¬ 
sides  the  discoloration  of  the  pupil,  which  was  not  considerable  in  proportion  to 
the  loss  of  sight,  the  aperture  was  rather  dilated,  the  iris  convex  anteriorly,  the 
sclerotica  bluish  over  the  corpus  ciliare,  and  vision  completely  extinct,  although 
light  was  offensive.  Several  varicose  vessels  were  observed  in  the  conjunctiva 
and  sclerotica.  The  lens  and  vitreous  humour  were  in  the  normal  state,  and 
perfectly  transparent;  no  change  in  the  choroid.  In  the  retina  of  both  eyes 
were  numerous  black  and  partly  reddish  spots,  roundish,  and  of  various  size; 
they  were  more  numerous  towards  the  dentated  margin,  and  not  disturbed  in 
their  situation  by  gentle  pressure. 

Two  glaucomatous  eyes  were  dissected  by  Eble.  (Ammon’s  Zeitschriftj  vol. 
i.  pp.  310,  311.)  One  was  from  a  woman  of  sixty,  who  had  suffered  much  from 
gout,  and  had  had  glaucoma  completely  developed  in  one  eye  for  a  year  before 
death.  The  covering  of  the  uvea  was  reddish-brown,  instead  of  the  usual  dark 
pigment.  The  vessels  of  the  choroid  were  varicose  in  several  places,  particularly 
in  the  ciliary  processes;  the  pigment  was  much  lighter  than  natural,  and  had 
disappeared  in  many  parts.  The  retina  was  of  extraordinarw>«tness;  it  was 
almost  fluid.  The  capsule  was  partially  opaque;  the  lensjS^siIq  firm,  and  of 
amber  colour.  The  whole  vitreous  humour  had  a  yellowis^Nulit,  and  there  were 
scattered  through  it  twenty  or  thirty  points  of  a  gravifikymnish-green,  or  sea- 
green  colour. 

The  other  patient  was  seventy  years  old,  had  fi^rrantly  experienced  arthritic 
inflammation  of  the  eyes,  and  had  become  gEumSipatous  shortly  before  death. 
The  vitreous  humour  was  partially  thickewed^and  firmer  to  the  touch.  The 
retina  was  more  seriously  affected  than  in  A^^former  instance,  the  vessels  exhi¬ 
biting  some  varicose  enlargements,  and  thWolour  being  dark  gray. 

“The  pathological  changes,”  says  P®bssor  Bosas,  “exhibited  by  glaucoma¬ 
tous  eyes  are  various.  The  vitreoimJ©tic  is  commonly  thickened,  covered  with 
lymph,  ossified;  the  vitreous  U^fctfr  aegenerated;  the  retina  thickened,  and 
marked  with  red  spots;  the  cl*rirt&  varicose.  In  a  case  which  I  examined,  the 
vitreous  humour  contained^!  Jhmdish-gray  fluid,  with  brownish  particles  inter¬ 
mixed;  the  retina  was  thickened,  the  choroid  varicose,  and  the  lens  converted 
into  a  yellowish,  red,%jfe^sy  mass.  In  another  instance,  the  vitreous  humour 
formed  a  true  fungo^Sgl-owth  ( schwammr/ewachs ),  from  which,  when  cut  into, 
blood  flowed;  tlm^kiia  was  leathery  and  white,  the  choroid  thin  and  atrophic, 
and  the  lens^^yerted  into  a  purulent  fluid.  In  a  fourth  case,  I  found  the 
vitreous  kumoiX^  together  with  the  lens  which  had  become  confounded  with  it, 
ossified^tjm^etina  cartilaginous,  and  the  choroid  atrophic.  All  these  prepara- 
tions^reVcJe^rved  in  the  pathological  collection  of  the  ophthalmic  department 
inflgjjmversity  of  Vienna.”  ( Jtandbucli ,  vol.  ii.  §  1203.) 
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From  the  preceding  pathological  facts,  we  may  conclude  that  the  vitreous 
humour  is  not  originally  and  essentially  the  seat  of  glaucoma;  we  may  perhaps 
draw  the  farther  inference,  that  affections  in  some  respect  different  are  in¬ 
cluded  under  that  term.  When  we  consider  the  numerous  gradations  between 
the  acute  internal  arthritic  ophthalmia,  which  destroys  sight  at  once,  and  the 
imperfection  of  vision,  which  comes  on  so  slowly  in  glaucoma,  properly  so  called  * 
also,  that  difference  of  morbid  changes  may  be  expected  according  to  the  stage 
of  the  complaint,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  at  finding  that  the  results  of  examina¬ 
tion  are  not  always  alike. 

The  cases  examined  by  Professor  Rosas  must  have  been  arthritic  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  internal  tunics,  and  chiefly  in  their  chronic  stage;  some  of  the 
disorganizations  which  he  met  with  are  such  as  occur  only  after  long  continuance 
of  disease. 

The  phenomena  of  glaucoma,  according  to  these  dissections,  must  be  referred 
to  disease  of  the  choroid  and  retina;  and  the  reflection  of  light  from  the  surfaces 
thus  morbidly  altered,  especially  if  the  lens  should  have  begun  to  exhibit  that 
change  to  amber  colour  which  takes  place  in  advancing  age,  will  sufficiently 
explain  the  change  of  colour  behind  the  pupil. 

Diagnosis. — The  discoloration  of  the  pupil  arising  from  glaucoma,  and  that 
from  cataract,  may  be  distinguished  by  the  tint  of  colour.  In  glaucoma,  it  is 
green  or  yellowish-green,  and,  if  we  look  at  the  eye  laterally,  we  see  no  dis¬ 
coloration,  whilst  in  cataract  the  pupil  is  gray,  or  grayish-white,  and  it  has  the 
same  appearance  in  whatever  direction  it  is  viewed.  The  loss  of  vision  in  glau¬ 
coma  is  not  in  direct  proportion  to  the  change  of  colour  in  the  pupil;  with  an 
inconsiderable  change,  vision  may  be  entirely  destroyed,  or  seriously  impaired; 
but  in  cataract  there  is  a  direct  proportion  between  the  degree  of  opacity  and 
the  injury  to  sight.  In  cataract,  vision  is  best  in  a  moderate  or  weak  light;  hut 
in  glaucoma  it  is  most  perfect  in  a  strong  light,  because  in  glaucoma,  as  the 
retina  is  less  sensible,  more  light  is  required  to  make  an  impression  on  it. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  in  glaucoma  is  unfavourable;  we  have  no  means 
of  changing  that  condition  of  the  internal  parts,  on  which  the  loss  of  transparency 
depends;  we  cannot  bring  back  again  the  natural  appearamseW  the  pupil;  we 
cannot  restore  the  vision  which  has  been  lost;  and  all  we  pect  to  do  is,  to 

preserve  the  little  sight  which  remains.  JZ) 

Treatment. — Beer  says  ( Lehre ,  vol.  ii.  pp.  254-^Hy*  that  no  treatment  will 
be  of  any  effect  in  preventing  complete  amauromp^^LS  he  speaks  of  glaucoma 
with  green  cataract,  his  observations  probably  ra&Srather  to  the  state  in  which 
the  eye  is  found  after  acute  arthritic  inflairffiftfti^n  of  the  internal  tunics,  than 
to  the  disease  which  I  have  been  describinV^Ji  which  sight  is  effected  in  con¬ 
junction  with  a  peculiar  discoloration  jS^ind  the  pupil,  the  lens  retaining  its 
transparency,  and  without  previous  apparent  inflammation.  I  have  found,  by 


repeated  experience,  that  many  ofj(0)Be  cases  admit  of  considerable  relief; 
I  quite  agree  with  him  in  reg^j^  the  combination  of  glaucoma  with  g 


glaucoma  1 


but 

green 


quite  agree 
cataract  as  incurable. 

There  is  sometimes  conge^toh  in  the  head,  the  removal  of  which  is  attended 
with  considerable  benef^T  |3me  treatment  must  in  such  cases  be  antiphlogistic; 
we  must  take  blood  by  ebpping,  give  active  purgatives,  and  administer  mercury; 
the  patient  must  b6jSf>  upon  a  regulated  plan  of  diet,  and  avoid  all  strain  or 
fatigue  of  the  eyeQytf  this  treatment  be  followed  up,  we  shall  at  least  prevent 
the  disease  f^nTMvancing. 

In  the  fi^^gkce,  when  there  is  active  congestion  with  pain,  the  patient  is 
relieved  fromruneasy  sensations.  The  continued  prosecution  of  the  plan  will 
not  onb^event  the  progress  of  disease,  but  even  improve  sight,  when  it  is  begun 
at  mi  o^yly  period  of  the  affection.  After  taking  blood  by  cupping,  which  may 
befl^peated  according  to  circumstances,  it  may  be  necessary  to  persevere  for 
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weeks  or  months  in  the  mild  use  of  mercury,  not  carrying  it  to  the  extent  of 
salivation,  carefully  regulating  the  diet,  and  attending  in  other  respects  to  the 
health  and  the  state  of  constitutional  power.  In  this  way,  I  have  seen  the 
swollen  and  pimpled  countenance  of  a  drinker  surprisingly  altered  for  the  better, 
with  corresponding  improvement  in  the  complaint;  and,  in  some  instances,  where 
glaucomatous  discoloration  of  the  pupil  has  been  attended  with  slow  inflammation 
of  the  iris,  evidenced  by  adhesion  of  its  margin,  and  with  protrusion  of  it  against 
the  cornea,  the  disease  has  been  kept  in  check,  and  good  vision  has  been  pre¬ 
served  for  years. 


[Glaucoma  cannot,  strictly  speaking,  be  considered  as  a  disease,  the  term 
being  applied  to  a  group  of  symptoms  which  result  from  several  and  very 
distinct  pathological  conditions.  The  existing  imperfect  state  of  our  knowledge, 
however,  relative  to  these  conditions,  and  our  inability  to  distinguish  them  in 
many  cases  during  life,  are  perhaps  valid  reasons  for  treating  of  them  under  one 
head. 

The  appearances  presented  by  glaucoma  are  usually  considered  as  resulting 
from  some  change  in  the  vitreous  humour  or  hyaloid  membrane,  the  retina  or 
choroid.  Dr.  Mackenzie’s  investigations  led  him  to  believe  that  these  appear¬ 
ances  much  more  frequently  result  from  a  change  in  the  crystalline  lens  He 
is  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  never  any  very  distinct  glaucomatous  appearance 
(that  is  to  say,  cloudiness  of  a  greenish  hue),  except  what  is  caused  by  the  amber 
or  reddish-brown  colour  of  the  central  and  posterior  laminae  of  the  lens.  “  In 
lenticular  glaucoma,  the  lens/’  he  says,  “has  become,  in  a  certain  sense,  dichro¬ 
matic,  being  of  a  deep  amber  when  allowed  to  transmit  the  light,  but  appearing 
green  by  reflected  light;  the  green  hue  being  probably  the  result *of  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  the  extreme  prismatic  rays  of  the  light  entering  the  eye,  while  the  middle 
prismatic  rays  are  but  little  affected. 

“The  reddish-brown  colour/’  he  adds,  “upon  which  lenticular  glaucoma  de¬ 
pends,  affects  only  the  internal  and  posterior  laminae,  and  fades  away  into  an 
amber  hue  towards  the  surfaces,  and  especially  the  anterior  surface  and  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  lens.  These,  so  long  as  the  disease  is  one  of^frple  lenticular 
glaucoma,  have  lost  comparatively  little  of  their  natural  trasS&Kency,  but  the 
reddish-brown  part  often  presents,  on  making  a  section  of/fcOC4xtracted  lens,  a 
peculiar  dryness  of  substance,  as  well  as  a  considerable  dQ*ee  of  opacity. 

“  After  lenticular  glaucoma  has  existed  for  a  tin^sj^e  surfaces  of  the  lens 
may  become  coagulated  and  opaque,  so  as  to  eonstfwte  a  complication  of  glau¬ 
coma  with  cataract.  This  sometimes  occurs  ve^\t 

The  catoptrical  signs  of  the  three  stages  fcf  renti 
lowing : — 

1.  In  the  first  degree,  or  incipient  sta^e/looth  the  deep  erect  image  and  the 
inverted  one  are  distinct  (MAOKENZiE^sX^Vhile  the  outline  of  the  deep  erect 
image  remains  pretty  sharp,  its  sizjy*^ather  larger  and  brighter  than  in  the 
healthy  eye;  it  is  also  somewhat^^r  yellowish  hue;  and,  with  the  increase  of 
glaucoma,  the  inverted  ima^b^cyhies  larger  and  more  of  a  yellowish  colour; 
its  outline  becomes  sooner  difru^cT than  that  of  the  deep-red  image.  (Staberoh  ) 

2.  In  the  second  de»re^oiglaucoma,  the  inverted  image  is  pretty  distinct, 
when  formed  near  the  ch&3nferential  part  of  the  crystalline;  but  as  the  candle 
is  moved  across  the  i^^the  inverted  image  becomes  less  and  less  distinct,  and 
in  some  cases  is^Ufeghther  extinguished;  but  when  the  candle  passes  to  the 
opposite  side,  tiJ^itfage  reappears.  (Mackenzie.)  Both  images  of  the  candle 
are  represented  By  yellowish  spots,  or  blazes,  of  a  pretty  bright  appearance,  fol¬ 
lowing  tta*iS^ons  of  the  candle  in  their  respective  directions.  (Staberoh.) 

A  %  cWplete  lenticular  glaucoma,  the  inverted  image  is  no  longer  visible, 
evendQhe  edge  of  the  lens. 
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4.  The  deep  erect  image,  according  to  Dr.  Mackenzie,  “  is  better  seen  in  the 
second  and  third  degrees  of  glaucoma  than  in  the  healthy  eye.  It  is  large  and 
evident,  but  its  outline  is  not  sharp,  so  that  it  appears  like  a  diffused  blaze.  It 
is  best  seen  when  the  eye  is  looked  at  downwards  and  from  one  side.  The  fact 
of  its  being  more  distinct  than  in  the  healthy  eye  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
reddish-brown  part  of  the  lens  serving  as  a  foil  to  the  image.”  London  Med. 
Gaz.  April,  1838,  and  Am.  Journ .  Med.  Sci.  May,  1839.) 

In  the  chapter  on  cataract,  we  shall  relate  a  case  which  presented  the  glauco¬ 
matous  discoloration  of  the  pupil,  in  which  we  had  an  opportunity  of  making 
a  ; post-mortem  examination ;  and  shall  notice  more  fully  the  diagnosis  of  these 
two  conditions. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  first  American  edition  of  this  treatise,  Dr.  Mac¬ 
kenzie  has  published  in  the  London  Medical  Gazette ,  Oct.  1843,  a  very  inte¬ 
resting  paper  on  this  imperfectly  understood  disease.  Dr.  M.  is  one  of  the 
most  learned  and  judicious  ophthalmic  surgeons  of  Europe,  and  his  views  are 
entitled  to  the  most  respectful  consideration.  We  accordingly  subjoin  them, 
though  we  must  confess  that  we  cannot  but  entertain  the  persuasion  that  Dr.  M. 
has  grouped  together,  under  the  term  glaucoma,  several  affections  not  necessarily 
connected,  and  which  it  would  be  better  to  consider  separately. 

“  Glaucoma  is  so  called,”  Dr.  M.  remarks,  “from  the  greenish  appearance 
which  it  presents  behind  the  pupil.  It  is  a  reflection  of  the  light  which  has 
entered  the  eye,  by  the  central  and  posterior  laminae  of  the  crystalline  lens, 
arising  from  these  laminae  having  lost  their  natural  colour  and  consistence,  and 
acquired  an  amber  or  reddish-brown  hue,  with  an  abnormal  degree  of  hardness 
and  dryness. 

“The  history  of  pathology  sufficiently  shows  that  dissection  is  the  only  way 
of  discovering  the  nature  of  such  diseases  as  cataract  or  glaucoma.  If  a  cata- 
ractous  lens  is  extracted  from  the  eye  of  a  person  of  50  or  60  years  of  age,  its 
superficial  laminae  are  found  to  be  of  an  opaque  whitish  appearance,  like  half- 
boiled  white  of  egg,  while  the  rest  of  the  lens  is  of  an  amber  colour,  and  rather 
less  opaque  than  the  surface.  If  a  glaucomatous  lens  is  extracted,  its  superfi¬ 
cial  laminae  are  found  to  be  comparatively  transparent,  and>&e  departure  from 
the  normal  state  to  affect  chiefly  its  central  portion.  y&Jecr  entire,  by  trans¬ 
mitted  light,  it  appears  more  or  less  amber-coloured  tk®^’hout.  Divided  by  a 
section  perpendicular  to  its  surfaces,  the  kernel,  an d^mimnae  immediately  behind 
the  kernel,  are  found  to  be  of  a  reddish-brown  ^o(nar,  in  a  considerable  degree 
opaque,  hard,  and  drier  than  the  superficialvnJfcinae.  The  lens,  so  changed, 
appeared  while  in  the  eye,  and  viewed  tlnrfemS^  by  reflected  light,  to  be  of  a 
muddy  green  colour,  but  this  was  in  a  gfrei^Wneasure  an  optical  deception ;  for, 
taken  out  of  the  eye,  all  greenness  is  both  within  the  eye  deprived  of  its 
crystalline,  and  in  the  lens  under  exanrkmtion.  The  lens,  then,  in  glaucoma,  is 
in  a  certain  sense  dichromatic,  Ua^a  bit  of  gold-leaf ;  only  that  the  latter, 
viewed  by  reflected  light,  is  js^IJAv,  and  green  when  viewed  by  transmitted 
light,  whereas  the  glaucoi  '  crystalline  is  the  reverse — green  when  seen 
within  the  eye  by  reflectecWrait,  and  amber-coloured  when  seen  by  transmitted 
light  out  of  the  eye.  £ 

“  In  its  advanceff^tag^s,  the  disease  styled  glaucoma  involves  many  other 
textures  of  the  eye^fejdes  the  lens,  so  much  so,  that  Dr.  Hays,  the  American 
editor  of  Mr.  LA^jENCE’s  Treatise  on  the  Eye ,  remarks,  that  i  glaucoma  can¬ 
not,  strictly^QMng,  be  considered  as  a  disease;  the  term  being  applied  to  a 
group  of  ^iSptoms  which  result  from  several  and  very  distinct  pathological 
condition^/ >1  cannot  see,  however,  that  glaucoma  is  more  objectionable  in  this 
resp<^3l»n  hundreds  of  other  nosological  terms.  In  an  early  stage,  glaucoma 
is^fteMimited  to  the  lens,  as  it  was  in  Shaw’s  left  eye;  or  to  the  retina  and 
^g^as  it  was  in  his  right  eye.  It  is  sometimes  the  case,  as  in  this  individual, 
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that  the  disease  may  continue  for  a  number  of  years,  without  absolutely  de¬ 
stroying  vision,  or  becoming  altogether  irremediable. 

“  The  case  of  Shaw  confirms  two  statements  which  I  made  respecting  glau¬ 
coma  in  1830;  the  one,  that  if  the  lens  is  removed  by  operation,  the  green 
appearance  behind  the  pupil  is  lost ;  and  the  other,  that  the  removal  of  a  glau¬ 
comatous  lens  improves  the  vision  of  the  patient,  unless,  indeed,  he  be  amau¬ 


rotic.1 

“The  term  glaucoma  comprehends  a  series  of  morbid  changes,  which  in 
general  develops  itself  slowly,  in  the  course  of  years,  and  involves  at  last  all 
the  structures  of  the  eye.  I  say  ‘  in  general/  for  there  is  an  acute  glaucoma , 
in  which  many  of  the  symptoms  of  the  chronic  variety  are  manifested  often  in 
a  single  night’s  time.  The  earliest  and  least  important  appearance  of  chronic 
glaucoma  is  merely  a  greenish  hue,  reflected  from  behind  the  pupil  in  the  eyes 
of  old  people,  but  which  is  not  necessarily  connected  with  any  material  deterio¬ 
ration  of  vision,  as  is  shown  by  the  liveliness  of  the  iris  and  the  sensibility  of 
the  retina.-  A  muddy  green  colour  of  the  crystalline  marks  the  second  stage, 
as  in  Shaw ;  and  along  with  this  there  is  sluggishness  of  the  pupil,  and 
more  or  less  obscurity  of  vision.  The  consistence  of  the  eyeball  is  natural. 
This  stage  may  last  for  five  or  six  years,  or  more,  vision  declining  by  insensible 
degrees  all  the  time.  An  unnatural  hardness  of  the  eye,  with  dilatation  of  the 
pupil,  a  varicose  state  of  the  external  bloodvessels,  and  a  still  more  marked  loss 
of  sight,  are  the  signs  of  the  third  stage.  In  the  fourth ,  the  crystalline  be¬ 
comes  cataractous  as  well  as  glaucomatous,  opaque,  that  is  to  say,  on  its  sur¬ 
face,  as  well  as  in  its  nucleus;  it  is  also  augmented  in  thickness,  and  pressed 
through  the  pupil,  till  at  length  it  touches  the  cornea;  the  sclerotica  is  thinned, 
so  as  to  allow  the  choroid  to  shine  through  it,  and  vision  is  totally  extinguished. 
In  the  fifth  stage,  the  cornea,  pressed  upon  by  the  hypertrophied  lens,  inflames 
and  gives  way  by  ulceration,  the  lens  escapes,  and  the  internal  vessels  of  the 
eye  burst,  and  bleed  through  the  ruptured  cornea.  A  sixth  stage  presents  the 
eye  shrunk  and  atrophic. 

“  These  different  stages  of  glaucoma  run  insensibly  into  each  other.  Al¬ 
though  the  disease  is  scarcely  at  any  period  of  its  course  under  control  of 
medical  treatment,  it  is  frequently  arrested  spontaneously  inWn*  dr  other  of 
these  stages,  and  makes  no  further  progress.  In  Shaw,  it  sjj@>ed,  as  it  often 
does,  in  the  second  stage ;  the  amber-coloured  degenerationrtHpbeeding  gradually 
towards  the  surface  of  the  lens,  but  the  other  texture^oQae  eye  not  becoming 
involved.  /Cy 

“  In  the  first  and  second  stages,  glaucoma  is  y  a  disease  of  the  crys¬ 

talline  alone.  I  say  ‘  generally/  for  sometime»aim«rrosis  accompanies  glaucoma 
from  the  very  commencement.  In  its  advajw&i  stages,  it  presents  symptoms 
depending  on  certain  morbid  conditions  of  aWost  all  the  textures  of  the  eye. 
The  elements,  in  which  glaucoma  consji^J  when  far  advanced,  reside  in  the 
lgns,  the  vitreous  humour,  the  retin&ADs  choroid,  the  iris,  the  sclerotica,  the 
bloodvessels  of  the  eye,  and  even^AuJhe  cornea.  The  order  in  which  these 
different  parts  become  affected  is/TI^invariably  the  same,  nor  the  proportions 
in  which  they  take  part  in  tl/Tcymplex  disease. 

u  It  is  only  in  the  early  stages  of  glaucoma  that  the  catoptrical  examination 
of  the'eye  is  of  importanb^fetn  the  first  stage,  both  the  deep  erect  image  formed 
by  the  anterior  capsule@me  lens,  and  the  inverted  image  formed  by  the  pos¬ 
terior  capsule,  ar^dQkict.  Both  the  images  are  rather  larger  than  in  the 
healthy  eye,  and^^^of  them  are  of  a  yellowish  hue.  In  the  second  and  third 
stages,  the  erect  infctge  is  still  larger  than  it  was  in  its  first  stage,  but  its  outline 
is  indistin^-^Nfchat  it  appears  as  a  diffused  blaze.  In  the  second  and  third 
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stages,  the  inverted  image  is  seen  for  a  time,  if,  by  moving  the  candle  to  one  or  | 
other  side,  it  is  formed  near  the  edge  of  the  lens,  but  it  appears  less  and  lei 
distinct  as  it  is  made  to  approach  the  centre  of  the  pupil.  At  last,  as  the  disease  I 
advances,  it  disappears  entirely. 

u  The  second  stage  of  glaucoma  is  the  only  one  in  which  the  removal  of  the  I 
lens  is  a  practice  which  can  be  defended.  The  pale  muddy  green  opacity  behind 
the  pupil,  more  deeply  seated  than  the  opacity  in  ordinary  cataract;  so  that,  owing 
to  the  transparency  of  the  superficial  laminae  of  the  lens,  the  iris  throws  a  broader 
shadow  on  the  opacity  than  when  the  surface  of  the  lens  is  affected;  the  con¬ 
sistence  of  the  eyeball  natural;  the  iris  healthy  in  texture;  the  pupil  not  dilated; 
no  inverted  image,  while  the  deep  erect  image  forms  a  large  yellow  blaze;  vision  I 
such  as  accompanies  lenticular  cataract;  the  progress  of  the  disease  much  slower 
than  that  of  lenticular  cataract,  occupying  perhaps  five  or  six  years,  whereas  the 
formation  of  common  cataract  is  generally  effected  within  as  many  months;  f 
are  circumstances  which  enable  us  to  pronounce  the  disease  to  be  lenticular  I 
glaucoma  in  the  second  stage,  and  vision  likely  to  be  restored  by  the  removal 
of  the  lens.  This  is  an  important  fact,  because  practitioners  are  apt  to  conclude, 
when  they  see  a  green  opacity  behind  the  pupil,  that  the  case  is  one  of  amau¬ 
rosis,  as  well  as  of  change  in  the  refracting  media  of  the  eye.  Hence  patients 
are  left  as  incurable,  to  whom  the  removal  of  the  glaucomatous  lens  might 
restore  vision.  In  the  cases  in  question,  a  careful  examination  shows  that  vision 
is  not  extinguished,  but  that  the  eye  retains  nearly  the  same  degree  of  sight  as 
does  a  cataractous  eye ;  the  eyeball  is  not  hard  and  stony  to  the  feeling,  as  it  is 
in  the  third  stage,  when,  to  a  glaucomatous  state  of  the  lens,  there  are  added  a  I 
dissolution  and  an  accumulation  of  vitreous  humour;  the  sclerotica  is  not  thinned, 
so  as  to  allow  the  choroid  to  shine  through;  nor  are  the  external  vessels  of  the  | 
eye  enlarged  and  varicose,  as  in  the  advanced  and  hopeless  stages  of  the  disease. 

“It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  incomplete  amaurosis  attends  the  second 
stage  of  glaucoma,  as  in  Shaw’s  right  eye,  and  then  the  operation  proves  fruitless. 

“  In  the  third  stage  of  glaucoma,  the  hope  of  doing  any  good  by  an  operation 
is  gone;  and,  from  the  dissolved  state  of  the  vitreous  humour  and  varicose  con-  | 
dition  of  the  vessels,  there  is  much  risk  in  attempting  such  a  thing. 

“  I  have  already  hinted  that  the  different  elements  o£Vlaucoma  do  not  present 
themselves  in  the  same  invariable  order.  The  retin^yor  amaurotic  element,  for 
example,  is  often  the  first  to  attract  notice.  ?R  thinks  that  it  is  always 

the  first  in  the  series  of  morbid  changes,  for^Nsays:  ‘Primum  hujus  rnorbi 
symptoma  visus  defectio  est,  pupillae  cdq^^ubviridis  multo  serius  demuui  | 


»re  conformable  to  the  fact  to  s 
for  the  ground  of  this  remark,  an 
man  that  the  group  of  symptoms  which 


animadvertitur.’1  But  I  believe  it  wer< 
that,  in  such  instances  as  Weller  hai 
amaurotic  eye  has  become  glaucomatous  7 
constitute  glaucoma  has  originatec|/iXthe  retina. 

“  Amaurosis  so  generally  attendVtme  advanced  stages  of  glaucoma,  that  it  has 
been  presumed  always,  and  m-  jrfU  stages,  to  do  so.  Mr.  Wardrop  even  go§s 
the  length  of  calling  glaucgpWjti  species  of  amaurosis.  ‘  In  some  cases,’  says 
he,  4  the  vitreous  humolXfrcquires  a  dull  greenish  colour,  accompanied  with 
insensibility  of  the^se^a,  a  species  of  amaurosis  which  has  generally  been 
called  glaucoma.’3  \fijjhw’s  case  shows  the  erroneousness  of  this  view;  bis  left 
eye  was  affected  |£kh  distinct  glaucoma,  advanced  into  the  second  stage,  yet  tlie 
retina  proved  jwy&ctly  sensible. 

“It  is  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  notion  of  glaucoma  being  a 

opacity vitreous  humour  is  incorrect. 

“  In  m^advanced  stages,  glaucoma  is  attended  by  dissolution  of  the  hyaloid 

1  leones  Ophthalmologies ,  p.  22,  Lipsias,  1824. 

X  3  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Eye>  vol.  ii.  p.  127,  London,  1818. 
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membrane.  An  inordinate  quantity  of  vitreous  fluid  renders  the  eye  preter- 
naturally  hard  to  the  touch,  and  by  pressure  causes  pain,  photopsia,  and  de¬ 
struction  of  vision.  If  the  pressure  is  taken  off,  by  puncturing  the  vitreous 
humour  through  the  sclerotica,  or  even  by  evacuating  the  aqueous  humour 
through  a  small  opening  in  the  cornea,  a  transient  amelioration  of  vision,  as 
well  as  relief  from  the  pain,  is  sometimes  the  result.  But  the  aqueous  humour, 
or  the  fluid  which  fills  the  place  of  the  vitreous  humour,  being  speedily  regene¬ 
rated,  the  pressure  returns  with  its  former  effects. 

“  The  primary  cause  of  glaucoma,  from  whence  the  whole  series  of  symptoms 
springs,  is  unknown.  Beer  supposed  it  to  be  arthritic  inflammation;  Taylor, 
a  preternatural  viscidity  of  the  blood,  and  a  cessation  of  the  circulation  through 
the  vessels  of  the  crystalline. 

u  Taylor’s  notions  regarding  the  seat  and  nature  of  glaucoma  were  much 
more  correct  than  those  of  Brisseau,  which  so  long  prevailed.  He  understood 
it  to  be  a  diseased  alteration  of  the  crystalline,  implicating  its  colour,  transpa¬ 
rency,  and  consistence,  and  ultimately  combining  with  dilated  pupil  and  amau¬ 
rosis.  He  erred  in  supposing  the  capsule  to  be  affected.  His  practice  was  to 
depress  the  lens  and  capsule,  under  the  circumstances  which  I  have  enumerated 
as  characterizing  the  second  stage,  or,  to  use  his  own  words,  ‘  where  the  iris  and 
immediate  organ  of  sight  maintain  their  healthful  state/ 

“  Operating,  then,  forthe  cure  of  glaucoma  is  not  a  new  practice.  Of  late, 
it  has  been  revived  in  France,  by  Hr.  Siciiel,  who  styles  the  second  stage  of 
glaucoma,  as  above  described,  cataracte  ienticulaire  verte  operable. 

“  It  is  necessary  to  be  aware  that  a  glaucomatous  eye  is  always  very  suscep¬ 
tible  of  suffering  inflammation  and  disorganization,  even  from  the  slightest 
operation  which  may  be  practised  upon  it.  Arthritic  inflammation,  with  severe 
and  long-continued  pain,  closure  of  the  pupil,  and  total  insensibility  of  the 
retina,  is  exceedingly  apt  to  be  the  result  of  the  displacement  of  the  glaucoma¬ 
tous  lens;  while  the  operation  of  extraction  exposes  the  eye  almost  as  much  to 
the  danger  of  complete  suppuration.  Hence  the  propriety  of  having  recourse 
rather  to  the  operation  of  comminuting  the  centre  of  the  anterior  capsule  by 
means  of  a  fine  curved  needle  passed  through  the  sclerotica,  a^d  afterwards 
repeating  a  cautious  division  of  the  lens  every  six  weeks  is  entirely 

absorbed.  A  cataractous  eye  is  generally  perfectly  healtb^eicept  that  the 
lens,  and  especially  its  surface,  has  become  opaque,  but  >*^every  texture  of  a 
glaucomatous  eye  there  is  a  lurking  tendency  to  disea^ygainst  which  we  can¬ 
not  be  too  much  on  our  guard.”]  ^ 


EOUS  HUMOUR. 


SECTION  IV.— AFFECTIONS  OF  TILE  \ 

Hypertrophy  or  vitreous  dropsy. — I  have^gm  hypertrophy  of  this  structure, 
that  is,  enlargement  of  the  globe  apparen^v  dropsical,  where  the  contents  were 
transparent,  but  too  thick  to  escape  tl/rangh  a  small  puncture  of  the  coats  at 
toie  middle  of  the  globe. 

Ecchymosis. — Mr.  Travel  ions  effusion  of  blood  into  the  vitreous  cells, 

as  occurring  after  the  opcSmtifbn  of  extraction,  or  from  external  violence. 
( Synopsis ,  p.  200.)  * 

The  vitreous  humom^^'  been  found  after  death  reddened  throughout,  and 
permeated  by  numerpwJed  vessels  in  the  purulent  ophthalmia  of  infants,  and 
in  other  ophthalm^jKXyellow,  with  numerous  red  vessels  in  an  icteric  patient ; 
green,  and  of  inlh^aked  consistenoe,  in  an  amaurotic  eye;  in  cases  of  old  disease 
affecting  the^\ternal  parts,  sometimes  shrunk  and  atrophic,  sometimes  of  firm 
consistena^^^opaque.1 

1  TlnfsWeral  changes  mentioned  in  the  text  are  exhibited  by  Vox  Ammon,  lib.  cit. 
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Synchysis  Oculi. — A  change  occurs  in  the  vitreous  humour,  the  nature  and 
causes  of  which  are  obscure;  it  is  the  conversion  of  it  into  a  fluid  state,  and  is 
called  synchysis ,  a  Greek  word,  which  means  melting.  It  may  be  the  result  of 
chronic  internal  ophthalmia,  or  a  gradual  change  in  the  consistence  of  the 
vitreous  humour,  unconnected  with  inflammation.  The  fluid  is  sometimes  of 
brownish  colour.  The  iris  is  little  affected  in  its  appearance  or  figure;  but 
instead  of  the  natural  changes  of  the  pupil,  or  rather  instead  of  the  gradual  con¬ 
traction  and  relaxation  of  the  iris,  there  is  a  peculiar  tremulous  or  oscillatory 
motion  of  the  part.  (See  the  remarks  on  tremulous  iris ,  in  Chapter  XVII.) 

The  globe  loses  its  tension  and  feels  flaccid.  The  lens  often  loses  its  trans¬ 
parency  in  these  cases,  and  cataract  is  added  to  the  other  affection;  the  capsule 
of  the  lens  has  been  found  converted  into  a  cretaceous  substance,  which  could 
be  distinguished  by  its  peculiar  yellowish-white  colour. 

Beer1  says  that,  as  the  result  of  inflammation,  he  has  seen  synchysis  only 
after  venereal  ophthalmia,  and  that  a  careful  consideration  of  such  cases  had 
led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  owing  to  the  abuse  of  mercurial  medicines, 
particularly  calomel.  I  have  met  with  no  facts  capable  of  supporting  such  an 
opinion,  which  seems  to  rest  merely  on  the  antiquated  notions  which  ascribe  to 
mercury  a  resolvent  power.  Having  used  this  remedy  freely,  both  in  syphilitic 
iritis  and  other  forms  of  ophthalmic  disease,  I  should  have  had  ample  opportu¬ 
nities  of  observing  the  fact,  if  Beer’s  supposition  had  been  correct;  such  a 
result  has  never  come  under  my  observation. 

I  have  seen  synchysis  produced  by  internal  inflammation  consequent  on 
penetrating  wounds  of  the  globe.  I  have  also  seen  it  with  flaccidity  of  the 
globe  and  impaired  vision  in  a  boy  of  eighteen,  in  whom  there  was  no  apparent 
cause  for  it.  Discoloration  of  the  iris,  with  tremulous  motion,  cretaceous  cata¬ 
ract,  and  adherent  pupil,  are  sometimes  met  with,  though  the  globe  may  not  be 
flaccid;  it  is  doubtful,  in  these  cases,  whether  the  vitreous  humour  is  fluid  or 
not.  I  have,  however,  seen  it  flow  out  of  the  eye,  as  a  brownish  watery  liquid, 
when  extraction  of  the  cataract  has  been  performed  in  such  a  case. 

Sir  W.  Adams  says  on  this  subject:  “  In  three  cases  which  I  have  seen,  it 
was  in  one  of  a  pea-green  colour;  in  another,  of  a  yelh^^h  hue  resembling 
amber;  and,  in  the  third,  of  a  dark-brown  colour  M^pofter.  In  all,' the 
vitreous  humour  was  as  fluid  as  water.”2 

Usually,  this  state  of  the  vitreous  humour  indices  a  diseased  condition  of 
the  internal  parts  of  the  eye;  and  we  find  accc^d0gly  that  the  retina  has  lost 


be  remedied;  and  if  a  cata- 
[’ove  vision. 


its  sensibility.  Such  a  state  of  the  humour  Cj 
ract  should  be  present,  its  removal  will 

[Sparkling  Synchysis. — This  term  been  given  by  M.  Desmarres3  to  a 

curious  variety  of  synchysis,  in  v^ich^a  peculiar  scintillating  appearance 


seen  in  the  vitreous  humour.  Ij  very  rare  affection,  and  its  precise  nature 
has  not  yet  been  determined-  XSA3  shall  present  a  summary  of  our  presenj 
knowledge  in  relation  to  it.^oO 

Mr.  Wilde,  of  Dublin, rfftftcribes4  the  appearance  present  in  this  affection  as 
resembling  small  sparl^ojlight,  not  unlike  the  phosphorescence  which  some¬ 
times  appears  upon  Jlhe^urface  of  the  sea,  particularly  when  the  water  is 
agitated.  Those  B*mjint  sparks  generally  appear  to  rise  up  from  the  inferior 
surface  of  the and  fall  down  again  in  a  description  of  shower.  In  two 
cases  which, 
hy  any 


."0 


S' 


ILDE  had  under  his  care,  this  appearance  could  be  induced 
or  exertion,  when  it  very  much  resembled  the  look  which  a 


1  Lehre ,  vol.  ii.  §  216. 

2  Treatise  on  Artificial  Pupil ,  §c.  p.  116,  note. 

3  Traite  des  Maladies  des  Yeux,  Paris,  1847,  p.  665. 

4  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal ,  May,  1848. 
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bottle  of  eau  de  sie  presents  when  the  gold  leaf  in  it  is  shaken  up.  There 
are  other  appearances  in  the  eye  of  a  luminous  character,  with  which  this  must 
not  be  confounded.  In  certain  forms  of  amaurosis  we  can,  particularly  when 
the  pupil  is  dilated,  perceive  a  brilliant  yellow  appearance,  with  a  metallic 
lustre,  and  of  a  spherical  shape,  lining  the  fundus  of  the  eye.  At  tirst  view 
this  might  be  taken  for  the  early  stage  of  malignant  disease,  but  the  history  of 
the  case,  the  age  of  the  patient,  and  the  attendant  circumstances,  will  enable  us 
to  distinguish  it  from  that  affection,  although  at  times  the  differential  diagnosis 
is  exceedingly  difficult.  The  cause  of  these  appearances  has  lately  engaged*  the 
attention  of  several  continental  writers.  M.  Desmarres  thinks  that  it  is  due 
to  a  peculiar  morbid  disposition  of  the  hyaloid  cells,  which,  being  less  dis¬ 
tended  than  natural,  on  account  of  the  fluidity  of  the  vitreous  humour,  and 
floating  one  over  the  other,  reflect  separately,  instead  of  refracting  the  light. 
M.  Malgaigne  considers  that  this  phenomenon  is  owing  to  the  presence  of 
little  foreign  bodies  floating  in  the  vitreous  humour,  and  put  in  motion  during 
the  movements  of  the  eye.  These  he  believes  to  be  crystals  of  cholesterine, 
which  reflect  the  light  as  they  present  themselves  to  it  in  several  inclinations. 
M.  Tavignot’s  opinion  coincides  with  the  latter.  He  says  that  he  has  col¬ 
lected  some  of  these  sparkling  particles,  and  that  they  bore  the  greatest  possible 
analogy  to  the  corpuscles  of  cholesterina  sometimes  found  in  the  liquid  of  hydro¬ 
cele.  He  does  not  know,  he  says,  whether  their  chemical  composition  be  the 
same,  but  he  considers  it  probable;  and  he  thinks  that  the  crystalline  capsule, 
from  its  serous  character,  at  least  upon  one  aspect,  may  give  rise  to  a  product 
similar  to  that  produced  by  the  tunica  vaginalis.1  Mr.  Wilde  inclines  to  the 
opinion,  that  in  a  great  many  cases  the  sparkling  appearances  are  caused  by  the 
chemical  substance  just  alluded  to;  and  he  is  the  more  induced  to  believe  this 
from  the  examination  of  the  following  case  of  gold-leaf  cholesterine  cataract; 
but  there  are  other  cases  where  the  brilliant  appearances  do  not  present  a  pal¬ 
pable  character  like  those  just  described,  but  appear  as  brilliant,  evanescent 
scintillations  of  light,  even  in  the  anterior  chamber: — 

A  butcher,  forty-six  years  of  age,  applied  to  Mr.  Wilde,  complaining  of 
great  pain,  with  the  eye  deeply  inflamed,  the  result  of  a  blow  ragAved  on  the 
temple  in  a  drunken  squabble.  Six  years  before,  this  man  hH^keofisulted  Mr. 
W.  for  loss  of  vision  in  his  right  eye.  Mr.  W.  found,  at  time,  a  cataract 
of  a  remarkable  yellow  colour,  and  to  all  appearances  qff^h-eous,  and  certain 
portions  of  its  external  surface  presenting  the  hr metallic  appearance 
known  as  gold-leaf  cataract.  Mr.  W.  subsequentbsSSt  sight  of  the  patient, 
until  he  presented  himself  a  second  time.  Q^TSp^mination  at  this  period, 
Mr.  W.  found  that  the  lens  had  been  dislocated .VJrts  central  nucleus  was  lying 
at  the  bottom  of  the  anterior  chamber,  and^sViantity  of  brilliant  matter,  like 
broken-up  gold-leaf,  floated  through  the  amra^is  fluid,  and  adhered  to  the  back 
of  the  cornea.  When  the  eye  had  beenG)rest  for  some  time,  the  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  these  particles  subsided  to  tlmJQ&om  of  the  chamber,  but  upon  moving 
the  eye,  or  on  the  patient’s  makiA^^  exertion,  they  floated  upward,  producing 
tk6  appearance  which  we  sometkn2Vsee  in  the  fundus  of  the  eye,  and  which, 
under  the  name  of  “ sparkl^gjeye,”  has  recently  engaged  the  attention  of 
oculists.  Mr.  W.  had  an  accurate  drawing  made  of  the  eye  in  this  condition. 
The  usual  antiphlogistid^jjjtment  having  failed  to  afford  relief,  and  the  pain 
being  most  intolerable^^.  W.  decided  to  extract  the  lens,  and  remove  as  much 
of  the  offending  MjCas  possible.  As  this  very  remarkable  case  afforded  a  rare 
opportunity  for^rostyzing  this  peculiar  form  of  cataract,  Professor  Aldridge 
carefully  exaudn^  the  case,  and  assisted  Mr.  W.  at  the  operation.  An  infe¬ 
rior  sectiqm^ai  made  of  the  lower  third  of  the  cornea  with  Scott’s  extraction- 


.6 


1  Revue  Medico-  Chirurgicale,  August,  1847. 
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knife,  which  is  well  adapted  for  such  cases,  from  the  curvature  on  the  back 
and  the  little  space  which  it  occupies.  During  the  incision,  a  small  eye-cup  was 
held  beneath  the  globe,  in  order  to  receive  the  lens,  and  other  means  adopted 
to  preserve  as  much  as  possible  of  the  substance  we  wished  to  analyze.  As 
soon  as  the  incision  was  completed,  the  great  mass  of  the  broken-up  lens  and 
the  central  nucleus  immediately  escaped,  and  the  remaining  fragments  were 
removed  with  Daviei/s  scoop.  Immediate  relief  was  experienced;  the  wound 
healed  by  the  first  intention,  but  with  rather  a  broad  cicatrix.  There  was  no 
adhesion  or  distortion  of  the  pupil.  The  globe  did  not  collapse,  but  the  vision, 
which  had  been  for  many  years  extinct,  was  not  restored. 

The  following  account  of  the  analysis  is  from  a  letter  of  Professor  Aldridge  : 
“  You  may  recollect  that,  previous  to  operation,  distinct  and  beautiful  crystals 
were  visible,  attached  to  the  interior  of  the  cornea,  similar  to  scales  of  yellow 
mica.  These,  during  the  operation,  you  scraped  off  at  my  request,  and  handed 
them  to  me,  together  with  the  extracted  lens.  The  crystals  referred  to,  when 
examined  by  the  microscope,  appeared  under  the  form  of  rhombic  plates.  They 
were  soluble  in.  ether  and  hot  alcohol,  from  the  latter  of  which  they  recrystal¬ 
lized  in  cooling,  and  were  insoluble  in  a  solution  of  potash,  which,  however, 
removed  their  colour.  The  lens  was  anteriorly  sprinkled  closely  with  similar 
crystals,  but  when  these  were  removed,  by  digesting  with  ether,  the  lens  itself 
remained  white  and  opaque.  It  was  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  or  dilute 
acid,  but  readily  dissolved  when  gently  heated  in  a  solution  of  potash,  and  was 
again  precipitable  by  acetic  acid.  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
crystals  were  chiefly  composed  of  cholesterine ,  and  that  the  cataract  was  due  to 
the  deposition  of  some  proteine  compound,  and  a  distinct  phenomenon  from  the 
crystallization  of  the  cholesterine  discovered  upon  its  surface,  and  which  was 
afterwards  so  manifest  in  the  anterior  chamber.” 

Dr.  Jacob  communicated  to  the  Surgical  Society  a  similar  case,  which  sup¬ 
ports  the  viewrs  of  Mr.  W ilde.  It  occurred  in  a  man  thirty-three  years  of  age, 
affected  with  an  amber-coloured  cataract  in  one  eye.  The  patient  was  partially 
amaurotic,  but  Dr.  Jacob  yielded  to  the  earnest  solicitations  of  the  patient,  and 
broke  up  the  lens  freely  with  a  needle  through  the  cornea,  t  It  was  easily  sepa¬ 
rated  into  pulp  and  fragments,  some  of  which  fell  intojfi&^nterior  chamber. 
No  inflammation  followed.  In  six  weeks,  the  wholo^Jk  absorbed.  As  the 
cataract,  however,  disappeared,  the  iris  became  stiuM&srwith  delicate  brilliant 
scales  of  metallic  lustre,  so  numerous  and  large  asjCcN  be  easily  visible  with  the 
naked  eye,  and  still  more  conspicuous  with  the^fejtance  of  a  lens.  They  were 
irregular  in  form,  but  with  surfaces  so  pkjmQyicl  polished  that  they  reflected 
the  light  freely,  resembling,  in  a  re m ark afclel manner,  the  particles  of  mica  in 
granite.  The  appearance  continued  atfehetime  the  man  was  discharged  from 
the  hospital.1 

Dr.  A.  B.  Stout,  of  New  York^examined  with  a  microscope  the  eye  of  a 
patient  who  presented  herself  at™j™inic  of  M.  Desmarres,  in  Paris,  with  this 
affection.  She  had  been  opqntfgrfpon  for  cataract  before  this  condition  showed 
itself.  The  following  are  ftij^eonclusions  derived  from  this  examination : — 

“  1.  That  the  moving*  mj^icles  are  real  bodies  in  the  vitreous  humour,  which 
possess,  as  I  conclude  the  rapidity  of  their  movements,  some  weight,  and 
which,  projected  bv$ke  motions  of  the  eye,  traverse  the  vitreous  humour,  and 
fall  by  their  grawriK 

“2.  ThatAk^Hoodies  are  crystalline  and  transparent,  because  of  their  angu¬ 
lar  forms,  fAMhat  their  presence  in  front  of  the  pupil,  or  in  the  depth  of  the 
eye,  accorcS^g  to  my  experience,  does  not  impair  vision,  or  augment  theinyo- 
dopsia.>^f  they  were  opaque,  they  would  be  visible  even  when  the  reflection  of 


1  Dublin  Medical  Press ,  Jan.  25,  1843. 
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licht  did  not  lead  to  their  discovery;  they  would  absorb  the  light,  and  then 
the  reflections  from  their  surface  would  be  much  less  brilliant. 

“3.  That  the  scintillation  results  from  these  minute,  crystalline,  transparent 
bodies  acting  as  so  many  small  prisms,  which,  when  one  of  their  faces  is 
turned  towards  the  incident  light,  and  another  towards  the  eye  of  the  observer, 
or  when  by  their  rotatory  movements  they  attain  favourable  positions,  not  only 
to  refract  but  to  decompose  light,  produce  small  flashes  of  prismatic  light, 
according  as  the  rays  reach  the  eye.” 

Dr.  Stout  says  that  he  could  not  obtain  satisfactory  evidence  of  these  crys¬ 
tals  being  cholesterine.  They  appeared  to  present  two  parallel  faces,  much 
larger  than  the  other  faces,  and  cholesterine  crystallizes  in  shining  lamellae;  but 
various  salts  present  the  same  characters. 

Dr.  Dix,  of  Boston,  also  met  with  a  case  of  sparkling  synchysis  in  a  man 
thirty-two  years  of  age,  who  had  been  operated  on  for  cataract;  and  what  is  very 
curious,  it  appears  from  a  letter  from  the  physician  of  the  patient,  written  a 
year  after  he  had  been  seen  by  Dr.  D.,  that  the  number  of  shining  particles  in 
the  eye  had  considerably  increased. 

The  opinion  advanced  by  Mr.  Wilde,  that  these  sparkling  bodies  are  crystals 
of  cholesterine,  will  probably  be  confirmed  by  future  observations.] 


Change  of  Structure  and  Consistence. — Mr.  Travers  has  seen  the  vitreous 
humour  converted  into  an  opaque  substance  resembling  curd;  in  one  case  it  was 
like  boiled  rice.  The  appearances  in  the  early  state  are  like  those  of  incipient 
medullary  disease.  The  lens  subsequently  becomes  opaque,  and  is  pushed  for¬ 
wards  with  the  iris  against  the  cornea,  giving  to  the  globe  a  conoidal  figure. 
Mr.  T.  found  this  disease  of  the  humour  in  the  eye  of  a  fine  infant,  eight 
months  old,  which  he  extirpated  under  the  belief  that  it  was  a  case  of  malignant 
fungus.  The  child  grew  to  be  a  healthy  boy,  without  any  reappearance  of 
disease.1 2 


SECTION  V.— AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  LENS  AND  CAPSULE. 

An  opaque  change  in  the  capsule,  incidental  to  advancing  and  analo¬ 

gous  to  the  arcus  senilis  of  the  cornea,  has  been  alluded  to^Hhe  account  of 
the  latter.  See  Chapter  XIV.  §  4.  Injuries  of  thes<>Q£uctures  have  been 
described  in  Chapter  III.  §  1. 

The  subject  of  cataract  generally  will  be  considereq^r  Chapter  XXI. 

Inflammation  of  the  capsule,  either  in  its  amfeeidp^or  posterior  portion,  has 
been  described.  It  has  been  represented  that  tKgJressels  are  enlarged,  so  as  to 
contain  red  blood,  and  to  be  visible  with  a  m^fcpifying  power;  and  the  appear¬ 
ances  under  such  examination  have  been  delyjbated.*  The  opacities,  the  thick¬ 
ening  and  induration  of  the  capsule,  s^^requently  met  with,  as  well  as  the 
irregularities  of  surface  caused  by  the  (reposition  and  organization  of  fibrin,  are 
closely  analogous  to  the  changes  j  'by  inflammation  in  other  membranous 

structures.3  But  the  previous  msfejhmatory  disturbance  leading  to  these  effects 

1  Synopsis,  p.  202,  pi.  3,  fig.  O'" 

2  Capsulitis,  Lentitis,  al%o  <g&alitis,  are  described  by  Mr.  Mackenzie,  Juengken,  and 

Rosas.  _\p 

Inflammation  of  the  kjfcjtad  capsule  is  dwelt  on  at  considerable  length  by  Walther, 
in  an  Essay  on  The^jSabes  of  the  Crystalline  Lens ,  and  the  Formation  of  Cataract,  in  his 
Mhandlunyen  aus^WMSrebiete  der  praktischen  Medicin ;  Landshut,  1810,  with  figures. 

See  also  Macken^’s  Treatise,  3d  ed.  chap.  xii.  §  27. 

3  Von  AMMQ^jVias  delineated  an  eye,  in  which  the  anterior  portion  of  the  capsule  is 
thickened  it»^Vp^c|ue  from  interstitial  deposition.  Enlarged  vessels  carrying  red  blood 
are  seenjamnying  upon  it.  Klinische  Darstellungen ,  pt.  i.  tab.  11,  fig.  9. 
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escapes  our  observation;  at  least,  I  have  not  recognized  it  as  a  distinct  affec¬ 
tion. 

If  tlie  lens  is  susceptible  of  inflammation  commencing  in  and  confined  to 
itself,  the  symptoms,  excepting  the  opaque  change  in  the  part,  are  hardly  dis¬ 
tinguishable.  I  have  not  seen  them,  although  cases  of  cataract  occur  occasion¬ 
ally,  in  which  the  development  of  the  disease  is  attended  with  muscse,  luminous 
appearances,  and  other  evidences  of  congestion  in  the  internal  tunics.  This 
point  is  adverted  to  in  the  chapter  on  cataract. 

If  the  presence  of  capsulitis  or  lenitis  were  recognized,  the  treatment  directed 
for  internal  ophthalmia  would  be  proper. 

Inflammation  commencing  in  the  iris,  or  other  internal  structures,  is  readily 
propagated  to  the  crystalline  body;  hence,  capsular  or  capsulo-lenticular  cata¬ 
ract  is  among  the  effects  of  internal  ophthalmia.  Even  purulent  ophthalmia 
sometimes  leaves  behind,  particularly  in  the  infant,  a  small,  circumscribed, 
central,  dense  opacity. 

The  cataracts  caused  by  internal  inflammation  are  complicated  with  effusion 
of  fibrin,  with  adhesions  and  irregularity  of  the  pupil,  or  its  closure  by  adven¬ 
titious  membrane,  with  various  changes  in  the  state  of  the  iris,  and  sometimes 
with  deposits  of  pigment  on  the  surface  of  the  capsule.1 

Where  inflammation  has  been  so  serious  as  to  have  produced  these  effects,  it 
will  be  found  to  have  extended  to  the  retina,  disorganizing  it,  and  thus  causing 
amaurosis.  Such  results  of  inflammatory  disease  are  irremediable.  Lymph 
may  be  removed  from  the  pupil  and  from  the  affected  tunics  of  the  eye,  while 
the  effusion  is  recent,  but  not  when  it  has  become  organized.  Hence,  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  lens  and  capsule  cannot  be  altered  by  internal  treatment;  and  the 
state  of  the  retina  in  most  instances  precludes  all  expectation  of  benefit  from  an 
operation. 

Glaucomatous  cataract  is  a  result  of  inflammatory  disturbance,  more  or  less 
active,  in  the  internal  structures  of  the  eye;  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the  opa¬ 
city  being  referable  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  preceding  inflammation.2 


Calcareous  ancl  Bony  Change  of  the  Capsule  and  Lens.^ The  capsule  may 
be  converted  into  a  thin  brittle  shell  of  earthy  or  bony^mtosition3  ( cataracta 
gypsea').  Its  dead  white  or  yellowish  colour,  and  somN^spect,  denote  clearly 
the  nature  of  the  alteration.  When  thus  changed,  ij£fcqj*y  separate  from  its  sur¬ 
rounding  connections,  so  as  to  constitute  a  floatingXparact.  Mr.  Gibson  found 
partial  ossification  of  the  capsule  in  a  case,  on  ^£3h  he  was  operating;  “it  felt 
gritty  to  the  couching-needle,  and  producejl^Cjpise,  as  if  the  instrument  passed 
over  a  piece  of  dry  parchment.”  ( Practicfrtjy&ervations ,  p.  121.)  Mr.  Ward- 
rop  has  seen  several  examples  of  compl^teossification  of  the  capsule,  which  has 
sometimes  retained  its  natural  formj@m  contained  an  opaque  lens,  while  in 
other  cases  it  has  been# shrivelled,  ami  the  lens  partially  or  completely  absorbed. 
The  ossified  capsule  has  sometjjffwsr  been  thin  and  brittle,  in  other  instances 
thicker  and  firmer.  He  haa  ‘ /mrf/with  it  in  eyes  where  there  was  ossification 
of  the  choroid  coat;  in  ev^Nvnere  the  hyaloid  membrane  was  converted  into 
bone;  in  some  cases  opfmigus  herhatodes,  and  in  staphyloma.”4 

The  lens  has  been  fouki^ssified  more  rarely.  Mr.  Wardrop  met  with  an  instance 
in  an  eye  so  shrunk  ©d  disorganized  that  little  of  the  natural  structure  remained. 
( Essays ,  vol.  ii.  pi.  14.)  In  another  instance,  of  an  eye  long  preserved  in  spirits, 

1  Such  chqto^^are  delineated  by  Vox  Ammon,  tab.  10,  figs.  1-4. 

2  The  vaH^^ appearances  of  such  cataracts  are  represented  by  Von  Ammon,  in  the  last 
eight  figures  of  tab.  10. 

3  Mj?O^%rd:r0p’s  Essays ,  vol.  ii.  pi.  11,  fig.  6.  Von  Ammon’s  Klmische  Darstellungen , 

pt^iTtt^-  $  fig*  22. 

pL/6.  cit.  pp.  114-117,  pi.  11,  fig.  6;  pi.  14,  figs.  1  and  2. 
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the  central  portion  of  the  lens  was  found  converted  into  hard  bone,  the  external 
lamina)  being  soft.  (Ibid.  p.  96,  pi.  11,  fig.  5.)  Mr.  Tyrrell  found  an  ossi¬ 
fied  lens  in  a  lad  of  fifteen,  who  had  received  a  blow  on  the  eye  some  years  pre¬ 
viously;  deep-seated  inflammation,  amaurosis,  and  cataract  had  been  the  result. 
Subsequently,  the  cataract  had  passed  partly  through  the  pupil  into  the  anterior 
chamber,  keeping  up  by  its  pressure  inflammation  of  the  iris,  with  much  suffering. 
Mr.  T.  extracted  the  offending  body,  which  consisted  of  an  opaque  thick  capsule, 
containing  a  mass  about  equal  to  one-third  of  the  original  lens,  hard  and  brittle, 
so  that  it  broke  on  attempting  to  separate  it  from  the  capsule.  (Practical  Work , 
vol.  ii.  p.  343.) 

Mr.  Alexander  showed  me  an  ossified  lens.  It  was  of  the  natural  size,  hard 
as  bone,  perfectly  opaque,  and  scabrous  on  the  surface.  In  an  eye  rendered 
amaurotic  by  disease  of  old  date,  this  lens  had  passed  into  the  anterior  chamber, 
where  it  excited  so  much  irritation  that  its  removal  was  necessary. 

Mr.  Middlemore  says  that  he  has  removed  the  ossified  lens  and  capsule,  by 
a  surgical  operation,  on  ten  occasions.  ( Treatise ,  vol.  ii.  p.  52.) 

The  changes  now  described  are  met  with  in  eyes  which  have  been  affected 
with  severe  and  long-continued  internal  inflammation,  either  from  injury,  or, 
more  frequently,  from  internal  causes,  and  which  have  thus  become  completely 
amaurotic.  If  this  kind  of  cataract,  having  become  loose  and  displaced,  should 
he  a  source  of  irritation,  it  must  be  removed  through  an  opening  of  the  cornea. 
In  two  instances,  Mr.  Tyrrell  depressed  cataracts  of  this  kind,  at  the  request 
of  the  patients,  to  get  rid  of  the  deformity  caused  by  the  presence  of  the  opaque 
body  in  the  pupil.  (Lib.  cit.  p.  344.) 

[Mr.  W.  White  Cooper  relates1  four  cases  of  osseous  cataract,  three  occur¬ 
ring  in  his  own  practice,  and  one  in  that  of  M.  Desmarres. 

Dr.  Hoffman,  of  the  lloyal  College  of  Chemistry,  analyzed  an  osseous  cata¬ 
ract  extracted  by  Mr.  Cooper,  and  found  “the  ash  left  on  incineration  to  consist 
principally  of  phosphate  of  lime;  it  contained  besides  small  quantities  of  sulphate 
of  lime,  and  traces  of  sulphate  of  potassa  and  chloride  of  sodium.  It  therefore 
has  a  very  analogous  composition  to  that  of  bone.  i 

“The  agonizing  pain  caused  by  these  cataracts/'  Mr.  Coqp^Nkemarks,  “is 
of  a  neuralgic  character,  being  the  result  of  the  constant  irritep^h  of  the  iris  by 
the  pressure  of  the  hard  body.  So  severe  is  it  at  times,  thurW&causes  temporary 
delirium;  and  I  have  known  two  instances  in  which  tb^patients  were  driven 
into  the  pernicious  practice  of  opium-eating,  to  drowtid?h$r  sufferings  in  stupor. 

“  There  is  one  point  in  the  history  of  such  caseg^Qubse  I  have  related,  which 
cannot  fail  to  strike  the  observer;  that,  despite  fcfW5  difficulty  and  duration  of 
the  operation,  the  amount  of  violence  inflicted  on  the  eye  (which  far  exceeds 
that  of  the  ordinary  operation  of  extraction )QJfm  the  diseased  state  of  the  organ 
itself,  which  might  be  supposed  to  rendei^t  prone  to  inflammation,  the  recovery 
is,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  rapid  airSiraxisfactory.  The  unusual  step  adopted 
hy  M.  Desmarres,  of  cutting  aw^^t^e  piece  of  the  cornea,  is  of  course  an 
exception;  and  the  alarming  hemHnmage  described  resembles  that  which  occa¬ 
sionally  follows  the  removal  o^aCgJaphyloma,  and  is  not  to  be  anticipated  unless 
such  a  proceeding  be  practiseH(ii^It  certainly  may  happen,  as  occasionally,  though 
very  rarely,  occurs  after^xtraction,  that  severe  hemorrhage  may  arise  from 
a  branch  of  the  centrak-^my  of  the  retina,  but  in  the  three  cases  of  this,  with 
the  particulars  of  am  acquainted,  there  was  good  reason  for  supposing 

that  a  diseased  c^Sfion  of  that  vessel  rendered  it  incapable  of  contracting. 

“  the  perfo^fcmce  of  the  operation,  the  almost  entire  obliteration  of  the 
anterior  chamj^r,  by  the  projection  of  the  lens  and  iris,  renders  it  extremely 

1  London  Journ.  of  Med.  July,  1849. 
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difficult  to  pass  the  knife  across  it ;  in  such  a  case,  it  would  be  found  easier  to 
direct  the  incision  obliquely.  That  should  be  free;  and  if  the  cataract-knife  do 
not  make  it  of  sufficient  size,  the  blunt-pointed  sabre-knife,  cutting  on  the  con¬ 
vex  edge,  will  enlarge  it  with  facility.  In  the  event  of  the  adhesions  to  the 
cornea  being  so  extensive  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  performing  the  opera¬ 
tion  in  this  manner,  it  may  become  a  question  whether  an  incision  directly  across 
the  cornea  may  not  be  the  best  mode  of  proceeding;  the  object  in  view  is  not 
to  give  sight,  but  simply  to  relieve  suffering;  and  it  must  be  familiar  to  many, 
that  similar  wounds  of  the  cornea,  inflicted  by  accident,  unite  kindly  if  judi¬ 
ciously  treated.  The  great  difficulty,  however,  is  the  extraction  of  the  cataract. 
The  iris  having  lost  its  elasticity,  and  being  bound  by  adhesions  to  the  lens,  and 
possibly  to  the  cornea,  does  not  yield  to  pressure;  and  the  lens,  being  solid, can¬ 
not  be  forced  through  the  contracted  pupil,  even  after  the  adhesions  have  been 
divided,  with  such  an  amount  of  force  as  can  be  prudently  applied.  The  better 
way,  then,  is  to  break  down  the  osseous  shell,  and  remove  it  piecemeal,  having 
previously  divided  the  adhesions  by  sweeping  round  the  margin  of  the  pupil  with 
a  fine  iris-knife.  Before  placing  the  flap  in  apposition,  a  careful  examination 
should  be  made,  to  see  that  none  of  the  fragments  are  left.  After  the  lids  have 
been  closed,  two  or  three  folds  of  rag,  dipped  in  cold  water,  should  be  applied 
to  the  eye  so  long  as  it  is  felt  agreeable,  and  a  full  dose  of  hyoscyamus  adminis¬ 
tered.”] 


Spontaneous  Passage  of  the  Crystalline  into  the  Anterior  Chamber. — A  few 
instances  are  recorded,  in  which  the  lens,  either  in  an  opaque  or  in  its  naturally 
transparent  state,  has  come  through  the  pupil  into  the  anterior  chamber  without 

any  apparent  cause.  In  one  instance, 
Fig-  l64-  observed  by  Professor  IIimly,1  the  vi¬ 

treous  humour  was  in  a  fluid  state;  in 
the  others,  the  eye  was  more  or  less 
diseased.  The  previous  changes  in  the 
organ,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  dis¬ 
placement  occurs- are  not,  however,  as 
yet  clearly  und£*®ood.  The  presence 
of  the  lens  upfite  traterior  chamber,  as 
in  the  inf^^feahs  in  which  it  becomes 
thus  disflkced  from  external  injury, 
som<flt(Ji)ks  causes  so  much  inflamma- 
tiqfiyftd  pain  as  to  render  its  removal 
(byjmcision  of  the  cornea  expedient. 
^■^From  the  two  following  cases,  re¬ 
lated  by  Professor  Ciielius,2  of  Hei¬ 
delberg,  it  would  seem  that  this  spon¬ 
taneous  prolapsus  may  occur  in  eyes 
previously  healthy.  u  A  robust  man, 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  felt  suddenly 
a  violent  pain  in  the  left  eye;  at  his 
admission,  a  few  days  afterwards, great 
intolerance  of  light  and  lachrymatioij 
were  present;  the  conjunctiva  and 
sclerotica  were  injected.  The  iris  was 
not  changed  in  colour,  but  its  upper 
margin  was  pushed  forwards.  Part 
of  thejg^>  protruded  into  the  anterior  chamber,  transparent,  though  of  a  grayish- 


Dislocation  of  J 


5  into  the  Anterior  Chamber, 
fcm  T.  W.  Jones.) 


er 


1  Loder’s  Journal ,  vol.  l.  p.  127. 

2  Jleidelbcrger  Klinische  Annalen ,  B.  iv.  st.  iv.  p.  521. 
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yellow  hue.  Under  suitable  treatment,  the  inflammatory  symptoms  subsided; 
the  lens  remained  in  its  position,  and  after  a  few  weeks  gradually  became  opaque, 
go  that  sight  was  completely  lost.  The  patient  would  not  consent  to  the  per¬ 
formance  of  extraction.  A  middle-aged  woman,  who  had  formerly  been  subject 
to  rheumatism,  was  affected  with  rheumatic  ophthalmia  and  spontaneous  pro¬ 
lapsus  of  the  lens,  accompanied  by  the  same  symptoms  as  in  the  preceding  case. 
The  inflammation  having  been  subdued,  extraction  was  performed,  with  partial 
recovery  of  sight. 

In  a  case  related  by  Professor  Ammon,1  a  serious  injury  of  the  eye  had 
occurred  in  early  life,  followed  by  “a  prolapsus  of  the  choroid  coat,  which  drew” 
the  pupil  outwards,  and  increased  to  such  size  by  accumulation  of  fluid  within, 
that  its  removal  became  necessary,  and  was  successfully  performed  by  Dr. 
Schmaltz,  of  Pirna.  The  patient  could  use  her  eye  after  the  operation, 
although  she  felt  weakness  in  it,  which  did  not  trouble  her  much.”  Many  years 
after  (April,  1880),  having  had  occasion  to  exert  herself  considerably,  she  felt 
pain  in  the  eye;  the  sight  became  very  dim,  and  her  husband  saw  what  he 
thought  a  bladder  in  the  anterior  chamber.  Various  means  were  used  without 
relieving  her  pain,  which  was  considerable,  and  she  consulted  Professor  Ammon 
in  August.  The  eye  was  now  inflamed,  painful,  and  watering,  the  anterior 
chamber  being  completely  filled  by  an  opaque  lens.  The  pains  were  relieved, 
but  returned  with  great  violence,  and  several  remissions  and  exacerbations  oc¬ 
curred  till  the  month  of  October,  from  which  until  the  time  of  writing  the  his¬ 
tory,  in  December,  the  patient  had  been  easy.  On  each  alleviation  of  the 
inflammation  and  pain,  the  lens  underwent  visible  diminution,  and  it  was  thus 
reduced  to  one-third  of  its  natural  size,  lying  obliquely  in  the  anterior  chamber, 
and  leaving  the  pupil  free.  Vision  was  lost.3 

Mr  Middlemore3  saw  a  patient  in  whom  the  lens,  retaining  its  transparency, 
had  passed  spontaneously  'into  the  anterior  chamber.  He  had  previously  lost 
the  sight  of  the  right  eye;  some  years  after,  confusion  of  vision  came  on  in  the 
left,  without  any  assignable  cause.  The  lens,  preserving  its  figure,  size,  and 
transparency,  was  found  in  the  anterior  or  posterior  chamber,  according  to  the 
position  of  the  head.  There  was  no  useful  sight.  As  the  eygAbus  appeared 
amaurotic,  and  was  free  from  irritation,  it  was  not  thought  prape^to  extract  the 
lens. 

The  opaque  lens  may  become  detached  from  its  surro^Qkig  connections,  and 
pass  into  the  anterior  chamber.  A  lady  had  catamc^yyhich  had  formed  with 
pains  in  the  head,  redness  and  uneasiness  in  the  org&£"^  She  experienced  a  vio¬ 
lent  attack  of  headache,  with  pain  in  the  eye  i6TV^JTere  that  she  felt  as  if  the 
organ  had  been  traversed  by  some  foreign  bod^Zin  opaque  lens  was  found  in 
the  anterior  chamber,  but  still  partly  engaa$|^  in  the  pupil.  It  was  extracted 
with  favourable  results.4  x} 


Another  patient,  thirty-one  years  of(0p,  had  cataract  since  the  age  of  six. 
The  opaque  body  sunk  behind  the  iriQk  the  time  of  puberty.  At  nineteen,  in 
consequence  of  exertion  in  militsd^VfiltJf,  the  opaque  lens  came  into  the  anterior 
chamber,  and  caused  so  much  ]pvM;hat  he  left  the  service.  Demours  dropped 
a  solution  of  belladonna  int^llJh^eye,  and  directed  the  patient  to  lie  on  his  back 
for  twenty -four  hours.  TluHnns  went  back  behind  the  pupil,  and  continued 
there  for  eight  years  art^phalf,  when  it  again  passed  forwards.  By  varying  the 

1  Zeitschrift  fur  d^Cmf/ialmologie,  Band  i.  p.  260. 

2  In  Ammon’s  DarsteMungen ,  pt.  i.  tab.  9,  fig.  11,  an  eye  is  represented  with 

the  transparent  tei^Itying  in  the  anterior  chamber.  A  similar  view  is  given  in  Langen- 
beck’s  Neue  B&l.  vol.  iv.  tab.  1,  fig.  3.  He  merely  sa'ys  that  it  was  the  case  of  a  young 
man,  and  removed  the  lens  through  an  incision  of  the  cornea. 

I  ^r(i&jpWoX.  ii.  p.  49. 

4  Traite  des  Maladies  des  Yeux,  tom.  iii.  obs.  449. 
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position  of  the  head,  he  could  place  the  cataract  either  in  the  anterior  or  poste¬ 
rior  chamber.1  Another  instance  is  mentioned  by  Hemours,  of  a  patient  who 
had  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  from  cataract  for  fourteen  years.  He  experienced 
a  violent  disturbance,  with  convulsive  movements  and  fever  during  the  night, 
and  found  in  the  morning  that  he  had  regained  his  sight.  The  cataract  had 
sunk  behind  the  iris,  leaving  the  pupil  quite  clear.  There  was  slight  tremulous 
motion  of  the  iris.3 

Hr.  Ullmann,3  of  Marburg,  extracted  the  lens  from  the  anterior  chamber  of 
a  patient  thirty-seven  years  old,  in  whom  cataract  had  taken  place  before  the 
age  of  twenty.  This  female,  in  whom  menstruation  had  begun  late,  and  been 
very  irregular,  and  who  had  suffered  much  from  catarrhal  and  rheumatic  affec¬ 
tions,  pains  in  the  head,  erysipelas  of  the  face,  and  disordered  digestive  organs, 
represented  that  the  lens  had  been  in  the  anterior  chamber  nine  months,  having 
previously  passed  occasionally  through  the  pupil,  and  returned  on  lying  down. 
Since  the  lens  had  been  permanently  in  its  unnatural  situation,  there  had  been 
great  pain  in  the  eye  and  head,  with  frequent  inflammation  of  the  former,  and 
muscse  volitantes  on  the  opposite  side.  The  anterior  chamber  was  filled  with  a 
brownish-gray  cataract,  squeezed  against  the  cornea,  which  Hr.  U.  found  it 
necessary  to  remove.  It  was  a  capsulo-lenticular  cataract;  the  capsule  formed 
a  thick  cretaceous  shell,  in  the  cavity  of  which  there  was  a  small  nucleus  of  the 
lens.  The  pains  ceased  after  the  operation,  and  the  health  was  much  improved. 
At  the  end  of  some  months,  the  pupil  was  clear,  and  there  was  considerable 
vision. 


[Mr.  Bowman  has  met  with  four  cases  of  spontaneous  dislocation  of  the  lens. 
One  occurred  in  a  man  65  years  of  age,  who  had  cataract  in  his  right  eye.  About 
two  months  after  he  was  first  seen  by  Mr.  B.,  he  stated  that  his  sight  in  his  right 
eye  had  greatly  improved,  and,  on  examination,  it  w&s  found  that  the  lens  had 
disappeared.  On  dilating  the  pupil,  the  upper  edge  of  the  lens  could  be  just 
discerned  behind  the  lower  border  of  the  pupil. 

The  subject  of  the  second  case  was  a  man  78  years  of  age,  who  also  had  had 
cataract  in  his  right  eye.  On  looking  carefully  through  ^rom  above, 

the  upper  edge  of  the  lens  could  be  seen  behind  the  iriw^Ving  sunk  down  as 
in  the  previous  case.  xvO 

In  the  third  case,  the  lens  was  dislocated  into  the  apibrior  chamber.  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  it  was  a  man  of  middle  age.  The  followii*g©LS  the  condition  of  the  left 
eye,  the  one  affected  when  examined  by  Mr,  JBNwman:  “  The  eye,  at  a  first 
glance,  looks  like  a  glaucomatous  eye,  witfag^ndary  cataract;  the  pupil  is 
widely  dilated,  so  much  so,  that  the  iris  fe  mTf  easily  seen  at  some  portions  of 
the  circumference,  and  the  central  part  /flyhe  lens  is  of  a  whitish,  semi-opaque 
colour.  On  nearer  examination,  however,  aided  by  a  glass,  throwing  a  strong 
light  upon  the  organ,  the  lens  is  sodir4at)t  merely  advanced,  but  in  actual  contact 
with  the  cornea,  and  its  margin  jrarj^ecidedly  in  front  of  the  iris.  The  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  lens  preserves  \^J^iearly  its  natural  transparency,  and  its  extreme 
margin,  in  favourable  li  iears  as  a  glistening,  yellow,  golden  line,  leaving 

no  doubt  as  to  its  positicfo^for  both  on  the  inner  and  outer  sides  the  iris  can  be 
seen  behind  this  bri^h^eage.  The  cornea  is  quite  clear.  The  eye  is  somewhat 
irritable,  and  readi^X^aters.  Sight  almost  gone.  He  can,  however,  see  the 
fire  and  the  windqCDi deways,  especially  if  they  lie  towards  the  outer  side  of 
the  field.  He<cMralso  see  the  passing  of  a  large  object  between  the  eye  and 
the  light.”  W 

The  right  e^e  was  healthy. 

NT 

1  Em m (Mis,  Traite  des  Maladies  des  Yeux ,  tom.  iii.  obs.  450. 

2  p.  395.  3  Zeitschrift  fur  die  Ophthalmologies  vol.  ii.  p.  120. 
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In  the  fourth  case  there  was  a  loosening  of  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the 
lens  in  both  eyes,  with  dislocation  of  one  of  the  lenses  into  the  anterior  cham¬ 
ber,  and  singular  mobility  of  the  other  lens,  so  that  it  falls  out  of  the  axis  of 
vision  in  certain  positions  of  the  head,  but  yet  retains  its  transparency.  This 
case  is  so  remarkable,  that  we  are  induced  to  give  it  in  detail : — 

“19 th  June ,  1848. — John  Bennett,  aet.  26,  of  slight  make,  pale  complexion, 
light  hair,  and  blue  irides,  comes  to-day,  with  the  left  eye  much  inflamed,  and 
gives  the  following  account  of  himself :  Having  had  excellent  sight  with  both 
eyes  (though  habitually  short-sighted),  he  was  walking  quietly  along  the  street 
a  fortnight  ago,  when  lie  found  the  left  eye  beginning  to  shoot  and  throb,  and 
water  very  much,  and  his  sight  became  affected,  so  that  he  could  no  longer  see 
anything  distinctly  witty  that  eye.  The  organ  then  became  inflamed,  and  very 
painful,  so  that  sleep  was  impossible;  but  as  circumstances  compelled  him  to 
continue  his  employment  (of  picking  coffee),  he  did  not  apply  for  advice  for  a 
week,  hoping  it  would  get  better.  The  pain,  however,  got  worse,  extending  to 
the  brow  and  forehead,  and  becoming  quite  excruciating.  He  then  saw  a  sur¬ 
geon,  who  blistered  him,  and  surrounded  the  eye  with  ointment  (probably  mer¬ 
curial). 

“  Appearances. — The  left  globe  is  tense  to  the  touch,  and  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  sclerotica  is  stretched  forwards,  so  as  to  give  the  eyeball  a  conical  form. 
All  this  part  of  the  sclerotica  is  of  a  dull-red  colour,  loaded  with  congested 
vessels,  and  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  from  the  cornea  the  dark  hue  of  the 
choroid  dimly  shows  through.  The  cornea  is  quite  bright  and  clear,  but  seems 
too  prominent.  The  pupil  is  so  widely  dilated,  that  the  iris  is  nowhere  so  much 
as  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  the  lens  projects  into  and  occupies 
the  pupil,  advancing  through  it,  so  as  to  fill  the  anterior  chamber,  and  to  be  in 
contact  with  the  cornea.  The  lens  has  a  slight  amber  tint ;  and  a  narrow 
resplendent  golden  ring,  apparently  formed  by  its  margin,  runs  round  within 
the  pupillary  border  of  the  iris.  This  brilliant  ring  is  not  seen  all  at  once,  but 
as  the  organ  changes  its  position,  different  parts  of  it  come  into  view,  and  the 
same  occurs  if  pressure  be  made  on  one  side,  so  as  to  tilt  the  lens  a  little.  This 
sparkling,  glancing  appearance  of  the  margin  of  the  lens  makes  the  eye  look  for 
a  moment  as  if  it  contained  a  particle  of  polished  metal.  It  seem^fcingular  that 
the  lens  does  not  come  quite  through  the  pupil,  so  as  to  allo^  tlu^iris  to  con¬ 
tract  behind  it.  Instead  of  this,  the  edge  of  the  lens  seems^Hoe  engaged  in 
the  pupil,  or,  at  least,  to  lie  with  a  part  of  its  circumstance  immediately 
behind  the  margin  of  the  pupil.  vCj 

“  There  being  no  morbid  effusion  in  the  transparentN^redia,  I  was  anxious  to 
discover  what  amount  of  sight  he  retained  in  the/feft^ye.  He  can  distinguish 
the  German  from  the  Homan  text  on  the  hosBitai^ficket,  though  not  the  indi¬ 
vidual  letters,  except  the  small  capitals  at  tho-6b*id  of  the  paper;  and  these  he 
reads  better  with  the  help  of  the  concave  glassy  No.  8.  He  sees  best  at  about 
six  inches  distance. 

“  With  the  right  eye  he  is  able  to  2sSw*)very  small  type,  but  has  to  place  it 
within  six  inches  of  the  eye.  Th^^ye  he  considers  quite  perfect;  but,  on 
examination,  the  iris  is  very  tre  ‘and  flat,  though  it  acts  promptly  and  fully 

under  the  stimulus  of  light,  y^jfom  the  flatness  of  this  iris,  one  would  fancy 
the  lens  must  be  gone,  if  ty^Ud  not  see  so  well. 

“  Atropine  was  now  ap»™r  to  both  eyes.  It  caused  no  change  in  the  left, 
but  widely  dilated  th§  pupil.  With  the  help  of  a  taper  in  a  dark  corner, 
it  was  now  easy  toj^^ive  the  exact  position  of  the  lens  in  the  right  eye,  viz. : 
that  it  is  attached  at  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  its  circumference,  and 
swings  about  aeeWling  to  the  inclination  of  the  head,  so  that  when  he  leans 
towards  the  ri^tyj  H  comes  opposite  the  pupil,  but  when  towards  the  left  it  falls 
altogether  tfk,  of  the  axis  of  the  eye,  and  disappears  on  the  nasal  side  of  even 
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the  dilated  pupil.  In  this  movement,  its  anterior  surface  continues  to  be  turned 
nearly  forward.  The  lens  preserves  its  transparency. 

“  On  trying  the  power  of  the  eye  under  these  different  positions  of  the  lens 
what  might  have  been  expected  occurs.  It  is  only  when  the  lens  is  behind  the 
pupil  (7.  e.  when  the  head  is  Upright,  or  bent  to  the  right),  that  he  can  see  to 
read  small  type;  the  moment  the  head  begins  to  incline  over  to  the  left,  his 
sight  grows  confused,  and  he  is  unable  to  read  even  large  letters.  He  describes 
the  change  to  be  1  like  the  flowing  of  water/  When,  however,  a  magnifying- 
glass  is  placed  before  the  eye,  he  can  distinguish  even  small  objects  once  more. 

“  On  the  following  day,  it  was  determined,  in  consultation  with  Mr.  Dal- 
rymple  and  Mr.  Dixon,  to  extract  the  lens  from  the  left  eye,  as  it  was  obviously 
still  causing  great  irritation  by  its  displacement.  The  man  was  laid  on  his  back, 
and  I  sat  behind  at  his  head,  and  with  Beer’s  knife  in  the  left  hand  made  a 
downward  section  through  nearly  one-half  of  the  cornea.  The  knife,  of  course, 
pierced  the  lens  on  its  way  across  the  anterior  chamber,  and  a  good  deal  of  soft 
lenticular  substance,  quite  transparent,  escaped  by  the  side  of  the  knife  before 
the  section  was  completed.  The  remainder  was  then  immediately  expelled,  and 
with  it  about  half  a  drachm  of  aqueous  non-viscid  fluid,  probably  altered  vitreous 
humour.  This  continued  to  trickle  for  half  a  minute,  and  perhaps  amounted 
altogether  to  a  quarter  of  the  whole  contents  of  the  globe.  The  pupil  was  then 
found  to  have  contracted  to  about  half  its  previous  size,  and  to  be  perfectly 
clear.  The  iris  had  not  come  at  all  in  the  way  of  the  knife,  as  I  had  feared  it 
might  have  been  disposed  to  do.  The  ey$  was  then  bandaged,  as  after  ordinary 
extraction. 

“  On  examination,  the  lenticular  substance  was  found  perfectly  natural,  except 
a  very  slight  opacity  on  one  side,  where  it  had  been  pressed  upon  by  the  pupil¬ 
lary  border.  The  capsule  had  escaped  with  it. 

“  He  now  went  on  as  favourably  as  possible.  The  pain  was  immediately  re¬ 
lieved  by  the  operation.  By  the  6th  of  July,  the  corneal  section  was  firmly 
united,  and  he  could  see  to  count  two  fingers  with  that  eye,  notwithstanding  a 
little  haze  of  the  cornea  near  the  section. 

u  Vjth  July. — The  eye  is  better;  less  vascularity;  no  pain.V  Is  taking  quinia. 

“31s/. — Has  had  pain  in  the  eye  and  head.  The  coirn^i  i|  more  disposed  to 
bulge.  The  front  of  the  sclerotica  is  more  stretched,  sqo^to  disclose  the  colour 
of  the  pigment  of  the  choroid.  There  is  also  a  circumjnibed  bulge  of  the  scle¬ 
rotica  at  the  upper  and  inner  part,  between  the  teram^  of  the  recti.  The  cornea 

is  clear.  He  can  still  discern  the  fingers.  .  ^ . 

21  st  Sept. — The  bulging  of  the  antermsjfi^t  of  the  sclerotica  is  increased, 
particularly  at  the  upper  and  inner  side.  pigment  of  the  choroid  is  visible 

all  round  the  cornea,  making  the  opaque^vlnte  ciliary  ligament  very  visible. 

“  19/A  Oct. — The  iris  appears  to  k($  lost  its  contractility  on  the  left  side. 
The  bulges  of  the  sclerotica  increa^h  Health  better. 

or  piece  of  paper,  if  waved  before  the  left 
aqueous  humour  is  clear,  not  serous;  the 

left  globe  rather  hard. 

“March  12,  1849.— /No^mange  has  now  occurred  for  several  months.  The 
left  eye  is  in  a  quiet  stat&f  the  sclerotica  is  irregularly  distended,  but  not  now 
painful,  or  inclined^Sjbulge  more.  There  is  no  redness  or  irritation  of  any 
kind.  He  can  sqtfTthe  light,  and  large  passing  objects,  but  nothing  more. 

“  The  state^dTvne  right  eye  remains  also  precisely  as  it  was  when  I  first  saw 
the  patien^  ni|ie^  months  ago.  The  lens  swings  about  according  to  the  position 
of  the  heacfyCH  continues  transparent,  and  he  can  see  very  small  type  when  the 
head  is^qmerly  inclined.”] 


u  2d  Nov.— He  still  sees  a  fin 
eye.  No  irritation;  no  pai  ** 
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AMAUROSIS,  AND  OTHER  DEFECTS  OF  SIGHT. 


SECTION  I.— GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  AMAUROSIS. 

The  imperfection  or  loss  of  sight  which  results  from  affection  of  the  nervous 
apparatus  belonging  to  the  eye,  whether  that  affection  be  seated  in  the  retina, 
the  optic  nerve,  or  the  sensorium  ;  whether  it  be  idiopathic  or  primary,  sympa¬ 
thetic  or  secondary;  whether  it  consist  in  vascular  congestion,  inflammation,  or 
organic  change,  or  simply  in  functional  disturbance,  is  called  Amaurosis.  This 
word,  which  is  Greek  from  a^aupoco,  obscuro ,  to  darken),  considered 

etymologically,  means  dim  or  darkened  sight;  it  is  a  general  term,  embracing 
affections  of  the  nervous  visual  apparatus  in  all  their  forms  and  degrees.  Am¬ 
blyopia  (a/u^vcoTua,  hebetudo  visus ,  from  avfihvs,  hebes ,  obtuse,  dull,  and  04^, 
sight),  to  which  the  epithet  amauroticU  is  sometimes  attached,  denotes  the  less 
considerable  degree  of  the  disease,  in  which  objects,  even  of  the  smaller  size, 
can  be  recognized,  but  are  seen  imperfectly.  The  expression,  Gutta  Serena, 
employed  by  the  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  is  often  used  as  synonymous  with 
Amaurosis;  it  is  more  properly  applied  to  that  full  development  of  the  nervous 
affection  in  which  complete  blindness  has  been  produced;  the  patient  can  no 
longer  discern  objects,  however  large;  he  can  perhaps  distinguish  light  from 
darkness,  or  he  may  be  unable  to  make  that  distinction.  This  term  seems  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  pathological  notions  formerly  prevalent  respecting 
the  cause  of  blindness.  It  was  supposed  to  result  from  the  effusion  ©f  a  humour 
or  fluid  at  or  behind  the  pupil;  as  the  latter  opening  retained  ite^uhral  black¬ 
ness  in  amaurosis,  the  effused  drop  was  said  to  be  clear.  In  the^rayiowing  passage 
of  his  address  to  light,  Milton  translates  literally  this  ted™fcal  expression  of 
Gutta  Serena : — 

“  But  thou  /y^ 

Revisit’st  not  these  eyes,  that  roll  kOktaj' 

To  feel  thy  piercing  ray,  and  findnVdflwn; 

So  thick  a  drop  serene  hath  quenS^d  their  orbs, 

Or  dim  suffusion  veiled.” 

Suffusion 1  is  also  a  technical  term  e^mfoyed  by  Celsus,  and  other  medical 
writers  of  antiquity,  to  denote  genemlOtlSperfectibn  or  loss  of  sight,  whether 
arising  from  cataract  or  from  affecd^^of  the  nervous  structure.  The  latter  has 
sometimes  been  called  suffusio^Timdi,  or  cataracta  nigra  because  the  pupil 
generally  retains  its  natural  blackness. 

rSL.. 


1  In  Greek,  vKo^vfxa  or  vnorffoSi  which,  as  employed  by  the  earlier  Greek  writers,  include 
amaurosis  and  cataract^  fjn^we  cases  were  not  then  distinguished.  Subsequently,  the 
latter  was  called 

?  ^Jie  Germans  appQO*he  same  substantive,  staar,  to  cataract  and  amaurosis,  distin¬ 
guishing  them  by  the  epithets  gray  and  black.  Thus  cataract  is  graue  staar ,  and  amaurosis, 
schwarze staar.  *T^\German  staar  is  the  name  of  the  starling.  The  Greek  naTa^an  rwj, 
rom  which  is  derived,  is  not  only  applied  to  a  waterfall,  but  also  to  a  bird  of  the 

cormorant  kipsL  perhaps  the  pelicanus  bassanus. 

.Jr 
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Since  amaurosis  may  arise  from  affections  of  the  sensorium,  of  the  optic 
nerve,  or  of  the  retina,  we  can  understand  how  it  happens  that  it  sometimes 
appears  in  both  eyes  at  once;  that  it  may  be  confined  to  one  eye,  or  that 
having  taken  place  in  one,  it  may  attack  the  other  also  after  a  longer  or  shorter 
interval. 

Amaurosis  may  be  induced  by  causes  acting  immediately  on  the  nervous 
apparatus  of  the  eye,  such  as  excessive  exertion  of  the  organ,  or  a  stroke  of 
lightning ;  it  may  arise,  secondarily,  from  sympathy  between  the  nervous  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  eye,  and  some  other  previously  affected  organ,  as  from  irritation  of 
the  stomach,  or  of  the  nerve  of  the  fifth  pair,  or  it  may  be  a  symptom  of  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  sensorium  more  or  less  general.  Hence  the  distinction  of  the  com¬ 
plaint  into  idiopathic ,  sympathetic ,  and  symptomatic.  According  to  differences 
in  degree  and  duration,  it  is  called  incipient  or  recent ,  inveterate  or  confirmed , 
partial  or  imperfect  ( amblyopia ),  and  complete  ( amaurosis  strictly  so  called,  or 
gutta  serena). 

It  has  been  divided  into  organic ,  and  functional  or  dynamic ;  the  latter  being 
supposed,  at  least,  in  many  cases  to  be  sympathetic.  The  distinction  would  be 
important,  if  it  could  be  clearly  established  during  the  patient's  life :  unfor¬ 
tunately,  we  cannot  accomplish  this.  The  retina  is  withdrawn,  by  its  situation, 
from  direct  observation  and  investigation  its  diseases  produce  no  visible 
changes  in  the  exterior  of  the  globe,  from  which  we  can  determine  the  exact 
nature  of  the  affection;  and,  as  they  do  not  terminate  fatally,  we  are  deprived  of 
the  light  which  pathological  inquiries  after  death  might  throw  on  the  subject. 
Hence  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  conjecture,  in  many  instances,  whether  the  nervous 
structure  of  the  eye  is  affected  organically  or  only  functionally.  Indeed,  if  we 
could  see  the  parts,  it  might  not  be  so  easy,  as  the  familiar  employment  of  these 
terms  implies,  to  establish  the  distinction  in  question;  for  medical  inquiries 
have  not  yet  determined  the  exact  limits  of  the  changes  which  they  call  organic. 
We  apply  the  epithet  functional  to  those  diseases  which  produce  no  changes  in 
a  part  recognizable  after  death.  But  we  cannot  infer  in  these  cases  that  no 
alteration  has  existed  during  life.  The  state  of  an  organ  necessary  to  the  cor¬ 
rect  execution  of  its  function  is  a  living  not  a  dead  conditi^;  it  requires,  not 
merely  a  certain  organization,  as  we  find  it  after  death,  b$^M$upply  of  healthy 
blood  in  a  certain  quantity,  a  natural  state  of  nervous  ^^uence  and  sympathy, 
and  perhaps  other  circumstances  not  clearly  understoQh  If  all  these  conditions 
are  combined,  can  we  consider  it  possible  that  the/f£y>ction  should  be  disordered 
or  interrupted?  If  one  or  more  should  be  alteftjr  or  wanting,  can  the  disease 
be  properly  regarded  as  simply  functional  2<">S^cular  congestion  is  an  obvious 
deviation  from  the  normal  state  of  a  part.  xJ*  the  retina,  or  any  other  organ, 
be  said  to  be  functionally  disordered,  wt&<  its  vessels  appear  twice  as  numerous 
and  large  as  in  the  normal  condi tioa^he  expression  must  be  employed  too 
loosely  to  convey  any  clear  infoim@on.  Some  restrict  the  term  organic  to 
alterations  in  the  essential  struc^Qkof  an  organ,  thus  excluding  changes  in  the 
state  of  circulation,  even  alAA^hnhey  should  be  visible  after  death.  Since, 
then,  the  epithets  organic  sywNthnctional  are  indefinite,  being  employed  in  differ¬ 
ent  senses  by  different^Jeratms;  since  they  do  not  denote  generally  well  ascer¬ 
tained  and  clearly  understood  conditions  of  parts;  and  since  the  situation  of  the 
nervous  apparatus N^Jight  renders  it  impossible  for  us  to  know  its  exact  state 
in  most  instancesQconsider  this. distinction  of  amaurosis  to  be  of  little  prac¬ 
tical  utility, ^mQ^om  its  vagueness,  rather  calculated  to  mislead.  We  may, 
however,  §hm$y  the  terms  conveniently  to  denote  the  general  character  of 
disease,  remembering  that  they  are  not  used  strictly,  and  that,  from  the  com- 

rdes,  recently  discovered,  by  which  the  condition  of  the  retina  may,  it  is  said, 
be  ^certained,  will  be  described  under  the  head  of  Diagnosis.] 
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pletely  concealed  position  of  the  retina,  the  propriety  of  their  application  is 
often  doubtful. 

Amaurosis  has  been  divided  into  the  continued  and  the  intermittent ,*  the 
latter  being  either  periodical  or  irregular.  It  has  been  further  distinguished 
into  the  purely  local  or  nervous ,  and  the  complicated.  In  the  former,  the  affec¬ 
tion  is  confined  to  the  nervous  structure;  while,  in  the  latter,  there  is  at  the 
same  time  disease  of  other  textures  in  the  eye,  or  of  other  organs.  Cataract 
and  strabismus  are  complications  of  amaurosis  situated  in  the  visual  apparatus ; 
the  combinations  with  diseases  of  other  parts,  or  with  morbid  constitutional 


dispositions  may  be  very  various. 

Choroiditis,  inflammation  of  the  internal  tunics,  glaucoma,  dropsy,  and  atro¬ 
phy  of  the  globe,  and  some  other  affections,  are  occasionally  described  as  amau¬ 
rosis  complicated  with  other  disorders.  I  think  it  better  to  confine  the  name 
of  amaurosis  to  the  instances  in  which  the  disease  has  commenced  in,  and  been 
originally  confined  to,  the  nervous  structure.  In  course  of  time,  other  changes, 
such  as  cataract,  may  be  superadded  to  the  nervous  affection. 

The  diseases  of  the  nervous  apparatus  are  less  understood  than  those  which 
affect  other  parts  of  the  eye.  They  do  not  come  under  our  immediate  observa¬ 
tion  during  the  active  state  of  disorder;  and  we  very  seldom  have  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  exploring,  after  death,  the  pathological  condition  of  the  affected  parts, 
especially  in  the  instances  of  most  frequent  occurrence,  where  the  disease  is 
seated  in  the  retina.  Hence  the  attention  of  medical  observers  has  been 
directed  to  the  impaired  vision,  the  various  modifications  of  defective  sight,  the 
pain  in  the  eye  or  head,  rather  than  to  those  changes  in  the  nervous  structure, 
constituting  the  real  disease,  of  which  these  circumstances  are  merely  symp¬ 
toms.  Amaurosis  and  amblyopia,  then,  like  dyspnoea,  indigestion,  and  jaun¬ 
dice,  are  merely  names  of  symptoms,  with  which  we  are  obliged  to  be  contented, 
in  our  ignorance  of  the  morbid  conditions  producing  them.  Our  notions  of 
the  nature  and  treatment  of  these  nervous  affections  must  remain  imperfect, 
until  they  can  be  founded  on  a  more  correct  pathological  knowledge  of  the  dis¬ 
eased  parts.  How  should  we  be  able  to  treat  diseases  of  the  lung&  or  stomach, 
if  we  knew  nothing  more  of  the  matter  than  the  simple  fact  fdfcA respiration 
and  digestion  were  disordered  and  imperfect  ?  Could  we  exnd$vany  beneficial 
result,  if  we  should  follow  in  these  cases  the  same  course  has  been  often 

pursued,  and  is  still  recommended  in  treating  weakened  s(gkx,  that  is,  to  admi¬ 
nister  a  variety  of  stimulating  and  tonic  remedies  in  o$x@io  remove  the  ima¬ 
ginary  debility  or  torpor,  on  which  the  impaired  funtffibn  has  been  supposed  to 
depend? 

As  the  true  nature  of  amaurotic  affections^s  rterr  yet  understood,  we  cannot 
he  surprised  at  finding  that  the  divisions  of  fefre  subject,  even  in  modern  works, 
are  objectionable.  It  has  been  divided  inJoN)rganic  and  functional,  although 
we  are  without  data  sufficient  to  mark  ^Oi 
lowing  subdivisions  have  been  ad< 
sensibility,  and  paralyzed  conditi 


dopteaS^iz.  inc: 
iohjm  the  stru 


istinction.  Of  the  latter,  the  fol- 
increased  sensibility,  diminished 
structure.  As  these  are  merely 


[l  A  very  remarkable  case  of  ii^rimtent  amaurosis  was  related  to  the  Reading  Patho¬ 
logical  Society  by  Mr.  BRADSimw^^he  subject  of  it  was  a  French  lady,  aged  thirty- 
seven,  who  was  seized  with  complete  blindness.  They  came  on  suddenly  without 

probable  cause,  night  and  irregularly,  without  periodicity,  and  each  fit  lasted  about 

three  hours.  DuringAhfV^ack  the  pupils  were  widely  dilated,  there  was  complete  blind¬ 
ness  and  perfect  imtewjity  of  the  eyes  and  their  appendages.  After  the  attack  they 
resumed  their  won^Qtoudvity,  and  were  apparently  in  a  perfectly  healthy  condition.  In 
other  respects  the  laHy  was  in  the  best  possible  health.  This  affection  had  continued  for 
some  years,  amjNdfc  fits  recurred  with  about  the  same  frequency,  viz.  three  in  a  fortnight. 

.  had  subn^^dno  a  variety  of  treatment  without  benefit.  Her  sister  was  affected  in 
a  Slmfiar  Amner. — Prov.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  July  24,  1844.] 
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degrees  of  impaired  function,  and  may  all  exist  successively  in  one  and  the 
same  case,  they  can  afford  no  proper  grounds  for  nosological  distinction.  Again, 
species  have  been  established  on  very  questionable,  if  not  obviously  erroneous 
grounds.  Thus,  in  the  epileptic,  convulsive,  and  paralytic  amauroses  of  Beer 
and  others,  the  impaired  vision  and  the  concomitant  symptoms,  from  which  the 
specific  names  are  derived,  instead  of  standing  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect,  are  merely  joint  results  of  common  causes.  Although  Beer 
has  a  chapter  devoted  to  the  amaurosis  caused  by  certain  vegetable  bitters,  and 
narcotics,  and  by  lead,  it  is  at  least  very  doubtful  whether  either  of  these  can 
produce  the  affection  in  any  degree.  We  can  admit  that  the  nervous  structure 
of  the  eye  may  be  diseased  in  the  rheumatic  and  gouty,  as  well  as  in  other  per¬ 
sons;  but  it  will  require  clearer  evidence  than  we  possess  at  present,  to  show 
that  there  are  distinct  gouty  and  rheumatic  amauroses. 

To  avoid  all  ground  of  dispute,  we  may  consider  the  subject  under  three 
divisions,  according  as  the  disease  proceeds  from  affection  of  the  sensorium,  or 
of  the  optic  nerve,  or  of  the  retina.  I  must,  however,  observe  beforehand,  that 
we  cannot  always  make  the  distinction  quite  satisfactorily.  The  evidence  during 
life  leaves  us  sometimes  in  doubt  whether  the  case  ought  to  be  referred  to  one 
or  another  of  these  heads. 

Perhaps  there  might  be  reason  for  establishing  a  fourth  division  of  amaurosis 
arising  from  affection  of  the  ciliary  nerves.  These,  and  the  retina,  although 
not  actually  connected  in  the  eye,  are  so  intimately  united  in  function,  that 
they  exert  a  powerful  mutual  influence.  The  pathology  of  this  subject,  on 
which  I  have  made  a  few  remarks  in  the  subsequent  division  of  this  chapter 
on  symptomatic  and  sympathetic  amaurosis ,  requires  farther  elucidation. 


SECTION  II.— AMAUROSIS  FROM  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  BRAIN. 


Temporary  or  permanent  blindness  may  result  from  compression  or  severe 
concussion  of  the  brain. 

I  have  related  two  cases  at  pages  125  and  126,  in  one*of  which  complete 
blindness,  and  in  the  other  imperfect  vision  in  one  eve^reSdowed  concussion, 
and  were  the  only  permanent  consequences  of  the  injuw&i^ 

In  another  instance  of  concussion  the  left  eye  reaiAwred  totally  blind.  The 
injury  was  not  particularly  severe,  nor  attended  wjmVlanger;  and  the  sensorial 
functions  were  not  impaired  in  any  other  respe^tOThe  eye  and  the  surround¬ 
ing  region  suffered  no  direct  injury;  and  CnOpfurrence  of  blindness  was  not 
noticed  till  the  patient  began  to  recover  ffrmjmvhe  accident.  The  insensibility 
to  light  was  complete;  the  pupil  was  pfrtuttty  dilated;  the  independent  motion 
of  jthe  iris  was  lost,  but  it  moved  in  hifratony  with  that  of  the  other  eye.  There 
was  no  other  visible  change  in  tW  oilman.  The  patient  remained  under  ob¬ 
servation  and  treatment  for  soiWweeks;  but  no  improvement  of  vision  was 
effected. 

While  these  sheets  are  jjs^fflg  through  the  press,  I  have  seen  a  patient  who 
was  stunned  by  falling^c^wn  a  flight  of  steps  in  the  night.  There  was  no 
external  wound;  but  (he^right  temple  had  come  to  the  ground.  He  found 
himself  blind  wit^  the  right  eye,  but  had  no  other  symptom  of  injury  of  the 
head.  When  I  sa^Sim,  on  the  fourth  day  after  the  accident,  no  active  mea¬ 
sures  had  beettAdhpted.  Both  pupils  were  about  the  middle  size;  the  iris 
moved  vem^&mly  in  each  eye,  perhaps  less  in  the  right  than  in  the  left. 
He  could S&Osee  the  persons  who  stood  round  him  in  the  room;  but,  in  looking 
straighjlforwards,  he  faintly  discerned  an  individual  placed  on  his  right  side. 

third  volume  of  the  Glasgow  Medical  Journal ,  at  p.  201,  Hr.  Auchin- 
ci&ssmas  reported  a  case  of  injury  to  the  head  accompanied  with  complete 
nrosis,  in  which  the  iris  retained  its  mobility. 
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(l  James  Armour,  aged  twenty-seven,  a  quarrier,  admitted  8th  of  May.  The 
accident  had  happened  a  week  previously,  and  was  occasioned  by  a  quantity  of 
earth  falling  upon  him.  He  remained  insensible  for  two  hours,  during  which, 
considerable  hemorrhage  is  said  to  have  taken  place  from  the  right  ear.  On 
recovering,  he  felt  acute  pain  on  the  right  side  of  the  head,  for  which  he  was 
twice  bled  with  marked  relief.  On  admission,  he  had  little  or  no  uneasiness, 
and  complained  chiefly  of  giddiness  when  he  attempted  to  raise  his  head  from 
the  pillow.  He  was  perfectly  blind  of  the  left  eye,  the  pupil  of  which,  however, 
contracted  freely  on  exposure  to  light.  The  sense  of  hearing  in  the  right  ear 
was  much  impaired.  His  mouth  was  slightly  drawn  to  the  left  side,  which 
deformity  increased  greatly  when  he  spoke.”  The  other  symptoms  were  nearly 
removed  in  the  course  of  a  month,  but  the  sight  was  not  recovered. 

Amaurosis  occurs  as  a  symptom  of  cerebral  disease,  either  when  the  latter  is 
general,  and  therefore  includes  with  the  rest  that  portion  of  the  sensorium  with 
which  the  optic  nerves  are  connected,  or  when  it  is  partial,  and  so  situated  as 
to  affect  that  part.  That  the  amaurosis  owed  its  origin  to  sensorial  affection, 
was  proved  by  dissection  in  the  last  of  the  four  following  cases ;  the  point  is 
not  so  clear  in  the  first,  though  the  circumstances  lead  obviously  to  that  con¬ 
clusion. 

Case  I. — Imperfect  amaurosis  remaining  after  violent  disorder  of  the  head. 
—In  August,  1826,  I  saw  a  lady,  forty-two  years  of  age,  who  was  still  men¬ 
struating.  Twelve  or  fourteen  months  previously  she  had  been  reduced  to  so 
dangerous  a  state  by  violent  disorder  of  the  head,  that  her  medical  attendant 
had  discontinued  his  visits,  stating  that  further  efforts  were  useless,  and  death 
inevitable.  The  gentleman  who  came  with  her  to  my  house,  and  who  had  been 
called  in  on  this  occasion,  found  the  patient  comatose,  and  discharging  her  urine 
and  feces  unconsciously.  By  leeches  to  the  head,  and  other  antiphlogistic 
treatment,  her  state  was  improved,  and  she  ultimately  recovered,  but  with  loss 
of  sight  in  both  eyes.  I  found  the  pupils  of  middle  size,  with  scarcely  any 
sensible  change  on  variations  in  the  quantity-  of  light.  The  right  was  a  little 
altered  in  figure,  and  slightly  dull  in  colour.  She  could  make  out,  one  after 
the  other,  capital  letters  of  the  second  size  in  the  title-page  of  aj^Vctavo  book. 
Her  health  was  excellent.  Before  the  illness,  she  had  suffere$^u3h  for  years 
from  headache ;  since  her  recovery  she  had  been  thrown  frofiyi  gig,  and  freely 
bled  and  evacuated.  This  depletion  had  completely  rerq^^pl  the  pain  in  the 
head. 

Case  II. —  Complete  amaurosis ,  with  perfect  mou§n£of  the  irides  occurring 
with  violent  pains  of  the  head. — A  girl  of  eighteSsklfas  brought  to  me  by  her 
mother  totally  blind.  The  sight  had  been  gmAyjJy  lost,  with  violent  pains  in 
the  head,  three  years  previously,  when  she  h^^not  begun  to  menstruate.  She 
had  been  treated  at  the  time  by  cupping  Wl  other  corresponding  measures. 
The  pupils  were  rather  dilated,  but  theGppearance  of  the  eyes  was  in  other 
respects  perfectly  healthy;  and  the  iH0fc  acted  well.  She  menstruated  regu¬ 
larly,  but  had  still  pains  in  the  The  latter  were  removed  by  a  course  of 

the  hydrargyrus  cum  creta  with>a^Hcnts;  but  vision  was  not  improved. 

Case  III. —  Complete  a'/iawtGsis  produced  suddenly  by  sensorial  conges¬ 
tion. — A  patient  in  St.  Bartlrbkmiew’s  Hospital,  about  thirty  years  of  age,  with 
enlargement  of  the  testfqlSphad  been  directed  to  rub  a  little  mercurial  liniment 
on  the  part  daily,  and  fijgKione  this  four  or  five  times,  when  salivation  occurred. 
He  felt  indisposed^hQae  evening  of  Saturday,  but  went  to  bed  without  making 
any  complaint.  ^K^woke  in  the  middle  of  the  night  with  great  pain  in  the 
head,  and  feelin^CVery  ill.  He  got  up,  and  thought  that  the  candle,  usually 
kept  burnin^^ring  the  night,  had  gone  out,  for  he  could  not  see  it ;  in  fact, 
his  sigM,^^cli  had  been  perfect  when  he  went  to  bed,  was  lost.  The  house 
surgeo^found  him  with  a  full,  strong,  and  frequent  pulse,  and  bled  him.  He 
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afterwards  administered  an  emetic,  whicli  was  acting  wlien  I  saw  him  at  twelve 
o’ clock,  Sunday.  The  pulse  was  still  full  and  strong,  and  there  was  great  pain 
in  the  head.  The  pupils  were  about  the  middle  state,  the  irides  nearly  but  not 
quite  motionless,  and  vision  so  completely  extinct,  that  when  a  lighted  candle 
was  held  near  the  eyes,  the  patient  was  not  sensible  of  its  presence.  I  ordered 
repetition  of  bleeding,  and  the  application  of  a  large  blister  at  the  nape.  These 
means  were,  again  repeated.  In  a  week,  vision  was  restored,  and  in  a  fortnight 
the  patient  left  the  hospital  quite  well. 

Case  IV. — Sudden  complete  amaurosis  from  violent  inflammatory  attach  of 
the  brain  and  membranes. — A  patient,  thirty-seven  years  of  age,  came  under 
my  care,  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  on  the  2d  of  March,  1832,  on  account 
of  inflammation  of  the  basilic  vein,  consequent  on  venesection ;  the  affection  had 
begun  on  the  29th  of  February.  The  symptoms,  which  were  serious  and 
alarming,  subsided  under  active  treatment;  the  phlebitis  had  completely  disap¬ 
peared  by  the  16th  of  March,  when  the  circulation  was  tranquil,  the  rest  sound, 
the  tongue  clean,  and  the  appetite  good.  A  mutton  chop  was  ordered  daily,  at 
the  urgent  request  of  the  patient,  who  felt  very  hungry,  and  a  draught  of  infu¬ 
sion  of  cascarilla,  with  infusion  of  rhubarb  three  times  a  day.  He  took  the 
chop,  and  three  draughts  on  the  17th,  slept  well,  and  had  the  bowels  opened  on 
the  18th,  when  he  arose  and  dressed  himself,  and  was  found  by  the  dresser  sit¬ 
ting  by  the  fire.  He  said  he  felt  so  well,  that  he  could  not  remain  in  bed ;  he 
complained  of  being  very  hungry,  and  requested  that  he  might  have  wine  or  beer 
at  dinner ;  this  was  immediately  refused.  In  the  course  of  the  morning,  his 
friends  came  to  see  him,  and  it  was  strongly  suspected  that  they  had  brought 
him  wine  or  spirits.  He  could  not  eat  the  chop  at  dinner ;  but  he  made  no 
complaint  at  that  time.  At  six  P.  M.  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  faintness, 
loss  of  sight,  and  slight  pain  in  the  head.  He  went  to  bed  immediately,  and  had 
some  calomel  and  James’s  powder,  followed  by  an  ounce  of  castor-oil  in  four  hours. 
19th.  Bestless  and  delirious  during  the  whole  night;  the  retinae  are  totally 
insensible,  so  that  he  cannot  distinguish  light  from  darkness.  The  pupils 
are  slightly  dilated,  but  contract  when  a  candle  is  held  before  the  eyes,  although 
he  is  not  aware  of  its  presence.  The  head  is  hot  and  painfuk  He  is  sensible, and 
answers  questions  rationally.  The  pulse  small  and  quf  ck^  tongue  white  and 
rather  dry ;  there  is  great  thirst.  (The  head  to  be  shzwrjp<md  covered  with  cold 
lotion;  cupping  on  the  nape  to  14  ozs.,  a  blistmOQertween  the  shoulders;  a 
saline  draught  with  antimonial  wine  every  four  hmijk.)  20th.  Vision  the  same. 
(Twenty -four  leeches  to  the  temples ;  a  dose  >Aoftstor-oil ;  two  grains  of  calo¬ 
mel,  with  two  of  antimonial  powder  eve^fp^r  hours.)  21st.  A  little  sleep 
towards  the  morning;  vision  improved, ^o  Jliat  he  can  see  fingers  held  before 
him,  and  tell  the  number.  In  the  Mdole  of  the  day,  the  former  symptoms 
returned  in  an  aggravated  degree;  d^^nim  came  on,  with  continual  muttering, 
and  the  stools  are  passed  unconsc/pusly.  (Blisters  to  the  calves.)  Death  took 
place  on  the  23d.  Sero-purulent  effusion  was  found  in  the  pericardium,  and 
purulent  infiltration  to  a  cmi^eMble  extent  had  taken  place  in  the  muscular 
substance  of  the  heart.  -Mhequivocal  evidences  of  vascular  excitement  were 
found  throughout  the, -encephalon  ;  the  medullary  substance  was  partially  soft¬ 
ened  in  several  situatls®^.  The  arachnoid  membrane  was  thickened  at  the  basis 
of  the  brain,  and  v^ow,  apparently  from  purulent  infiltration.  These  changes 
were  particularmSiSnspicuous  about  the  infundibulum,  and  the  union  of  the 
optic  nerve^. 

Impair^wfion,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  is  a  symptom  occurring  generally, 
if  not  in  viably,  in  hydrocephalus,  both  acute  and  chronic.  The  state  of  the 
retina*ik  the  former  varies  according  to  the  stage  of  the  affection.  During  the 
period  off  excitement,  there  is  increased  sensibility  to  light;  strong  lights  are 
N  ided,  the  eyes  being  opened  only  in  the  dusk;  if  the  lids  are  separated,  the 
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cornea  turns  up  behind  the  upper.  When  effusion  occurs,  dulness  succeeds  to 
the  increased  sensibility  ;  the  natural  direction  and  harmony  of  the  optic  axes 
are  lost;  the  patients  squint  and  look  downwards;  the  pupils  are  dilated,  or 
exhibit  oscillatory  movements,  without  being  sensible  to  light.  In  the  last,  or 
paralytic  stage,  when  convulsions  come  on,  succeeded  by  palsy,  the  sight  is  lost, 
the  pupil  highly  dilated,  sometimes  contracted,  but  motionless.  There  is 
generally  squinting,  with  fixed  direction  of  the  hoop  downwards.  Sometimes 
loss  of  sight  is  an  early  symptom  of  hydrocephalus. 

Amaurosis  may  exist  in  the  chronic  form  of  hydrocephalus,  as  a  permanent 
consequence  of  the  distension  of  the  ventricles.  Mr.  Langstaff’s  museum 
contains  some  interesting  pathological  specimens,  illustrating  the  mode  in 
which  the  blindness  is  produced  in  these  cases.  The  third  ventricle  is  enlarged 
by  the  accumulated  fluid,  and  its  parietes  bulge  in  front,  so  as  to  press  on  the 
united  portion  of  the  optic  nerves. 

I  examined  the  head  of  a  female,  who  died  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  after  suf¬ 
fering  from  hydrocephalus  internus  for  eight  or  nine  years.  The  symptoms 
came  on  and  increased  very  gradually.  They  first  consisted  of  change  in  man¬ 
ners  and  character,  inability  to  learn  or  to  attend  to  any  subject.  There  were 
occasional  attacks  of  pain,  requiring  depletion.  The  intellectual  faculties  then 
gradually  declined.  She  was  confined  to  the  house  for  the  last  three  or  four 
years,  and  to  bed  for  about  two  years  totally  blind.  Severe  paroxysms  of  active 
affection  took  place  occasionally.  The  pia  mater  was  loaded  with  serous  fluid 
to  an  extraordinary  degree,  forming  a  loose  spongy  mass,  under  which  the  cere¬ 
bral  convolutions  could  not  be  discerned.  There  were  about  eight  or  nine 
ounces  of  fluid  in  the  ventricles.  The  anterior  part  of  the  third  ventricle  was 
greatly  enlarged,  so  as  to  cause  pressure  on  the  union  of  the  optic  nerves. 

The  eyes  exhibit  no  other  change  than  a  motionless  state  of  the  iris,  with 
dilated  pupil  of  its  natural  clear  black.  In  a  boy,  six  or  eight  years  old,  in 
whom  the  head  far  exceeded  its  natural  dimensions,  and  in  whom  all  uneasiness, 
and  every  symptom  of  active  disorder  had  been  removed,  and  an  excellent  state 
of  health  produced,  by  long  perseverance  in  occasional  mild  antiphlogistic 
measures,  with  the  use  of  mercury,  total  insensibility  to  light  remained,  with 
partially  dilated  pupils ;  but  the  irides  acted  naturally  on  exposu|©^0  light. 

Partial  amaurosis,  with  strabismus  and  double  vision,  occa^b^alfy  precedes 
an  apoplectic  attack.  It  is  frequently  attended  with  vertigo^®!  headache,  as 
well  as  with  derangement  of  other  parts.  In  a  gentleman  ofmll  habit  and  short 
neck,  who  had  many  years  previously  experienced  a  ^yeje  apoplectic  seizure, 
the  return  of  vascular  excitement  in  the  head,  which  kasNBeen  vaguely  indicated 
for  some  time  by  headache,  sense  of  heaviness,  dfassmjde,  and  various  uneasy 
feelings,  was  at  last  accompanied  with  so  much  <&nni^ion  of  vision  and  giddiness, 
that  he  could  not  keep  his  eyes  open. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  amaup^is  in  the  following  case  arose  from 
cerebral  hemorrhage : — 

A  coal-weigher,  fifty-five  years  of  a^N^t  the  use  of  his  right  eye  suddenly. 
u  Whilst  attending  to  his  businessN^was  suddenly  seized  with  giddiness  and 
slight  pain  in  the  head,  with  tha  @nng  of  a  snap,  as  if  something  had  given 
way.  From  the  immediate  efl\£t^  of  this  he  recovered  in  a  few  minutes,  but 
found  that  he  was  unable*  tgjdevate  the  upper  eyelid;  and  that  when  he  had 
done  so  with  his  fingers,  Jii^uw  only  the  half  of  objects,  and  that  very  indis¬ 
tinctly  .  He  was  assisfce&*Mome,  where  he  remained  quiet  for  two  days.  On 
looking  at  him,  th<^M^ tiling  that  attracted  my  attention  was  the  upper  eyelid 
banging  down  overoak  eyeball,  so  as  completely  to  conceal  it.  He  had  no  power 
whatever  over  i^\  On  examining  the  eyeball,  it  appeared  perfectly  sound.  The 
pupil  was  ve^jnjnich  contracted,  and  immovable,  being  as  small  as  a  pin’s  head ; 
did  not  dJh^ewith  belladonna.  Stated  that  three  years  previously  ho  had  a 
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slight  paralytic  shock,  of  which  he  recovered,  and  that  he  had  been  subject  to 
hemorrhoids,  and  strongly  suspects  this  attack  to  have  been  brought  on  by  their 
getting  better.  Bowels  were  also  confined.”1 

Amaurosis  is  one  of  the  symptoms  attendant  on  various  organic  diseases  of 
the  head,  such  as  induration,  softening,  suppuration,  tubercles,  hydatids,  fungus 
hematodes  of  the  brain,  enlargement  of  the  pituitary  gland,  aneurism  of  the 
internal  carotid  artery,  tumours  in  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  exostosis,  caries 
or  various  sarcomatous  growths  of  the  bones,  especially  when  these  diseases  are 
so  situated  as  to  interfere  with  the  optic  nerves  behind  their  junction,  or  with 
that  part  of  the  sensorium  with  which  they  are  immediately  in  relation.  These 
affections  are  accompanied  with  other  important  symptoms,  which  show  that  the 
malady  is  not  confined  to  the  nervous  apparatus  of  vision.  Among  these  may 
be  enumerated  vertigo,  pain  in  the  head,  often  of  the  most  racking  kind,  either 
preceding  or  accompanying  the  affection,  or  coming  on  at  a  later  period ;  an  im¬ 
paired  state  of  other  senses,  or  of  the  intellectual  faculties;  delirium,  or  sleepi¬ 
ness,  and  coma ;  convulsions,  impaired  speech,  hemiplegia,  or  other  paralytic 
affections.  One  eye  only,  or  both,  may  be  affected,  according  to  the  situation 
of  the  internal  disease.  Dark  appearances  are  seen  (scotomata),  and  objects 
appear  confused  or  distorted  ( metamorphopsia ;).  There  is  often  increased  sen¬ 
sibility  to  light,  with  luminous  sparks  or  flashes  before  the  eye.  According  to 
the  period  and  character  of  the  complaint,  the  pupil  may  be  either  contracted  or 
dilated.  Squinting  occurs  occasionally,  sometimes  with  convulsive  movements 
of  the  globe  or  eyelids. 


[A  very  interesting  case  of  amaurosis,  resulting  from  a  fungoid  tumour  at  the 
base  of  the  cerebellum,  is  recorded  by  Mr.  H.  Taylor,  in  the  Lancet ,  for  August 
23,  1845. 

The  subject  of  it  was  a  married  man,  of  good  conformation,  nervous  tem¬ 
perament,  and  fair  complexion,  having  large  prominent  eyes,  with  blue  irides. 
He  appears  to  have  been  subject  to  severe  headaches  from  an  early  age,  but 
otherwise  enjoyed  good  health,  until  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  when  he  became 
affected  with  dyspepsia,  which  was  attributable  to  a  habik  of  eating  his  meals 
hurriedly,  and  without  any  regard  to  wholesome  diet,  at/tfc\  same  time  he  was 
sedulously  engaged  in  business.  He  was  then  trouhteflwitii  flatulence,  noises 
in  the  head,  and  total  deafness  in  the  left  ear.  //Sr 

In  the  beginning  of  1840,  being  then  forty  yeaj^Qf  age,  he  found  his  eyesight 
fail,  with  frequent  laehrymation  and  muscaAwiJtantes.  There  was  then  no 
obvious  change  in  the  pupil,  and  the  conrnnjlfmf  was  merely  in  a  relaxed  state. 
As  the  gastric  disturbance  was  also  m i|ch jnkreased ,  the  failure  of  sight  was 
referred  to  this;  and,  by  the  prescr^tion  of  Mr.  Ware,  he  was  bled,  took 
Plummer’s  pill,  and  used  astringeniramyria,  with  but  little  benefit.  In  July 
of  the  same  year,  he  had  an  attacl»orarticular  rheumatism,  and  from  this  time 
became  subject  to  increased  actj^aWf  the  heart. 

In  January,  1841,  he  cqn Mr.  Tyrrell,  who  pronounced  him  to  he 
amaurotic,  and  con sideringVKe  case,  from  the  first,  as  of  cerebral  origin,  but  not 
despairing  of  a  recovery,;!^  put  him  upon  a  strict  regimen,  and  prescribed  an 
alterative  course  of  nn^^irials  and  sarza,  with  occasional  purgatives.  Contra- 
irritation  was  kept|g»§  by  blisters  on  the  forehead  and  behind  the  ears.  Oint¬ 
ments  of  iodin<^-^a  of  veratria  were  successively  tried ;  our  patient  was  also 
cupped  occa^i^ft^fty  over  the  occiput  and  nape  of  the  neck,  and  a  seton  was  kept 
introducec£id>Jhe  latter  situation  for  many  months. 

This  pff^of  treatment  was  rigorously  pursued  for  two  years  without  any  good 
result.^His  sight  had  now  become  so  bad  that  he  could  not  walk  out  unassisted. 

Vs 


1  Mr.  Knox,  in  Glasgow  Medical  Journal ,  vol.  iii.  pp.  348,  349. 
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The  pupils  were  much  dilated,  though  still  obedient  to  a  strong  light,  and  the 
globes  appeared  more  prominent  and  firmer  than  natural.  His  headache  recurred 
with  greater  severity,  chiefly  affecting  the  left  side  of  the  occiput. 

In  January,  1842,  he  was  attacked  with  neuralgic  pains,  commencing  in  the 
left  sciatic  notch,  and  extending,  in  the  course  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  knee,  and  down  the  leg  as  far  as  the  ankle.  The  pain,  which  was 
agonizing,  occurred  in  paroxysms,  and  seemed  to  increase  by  exercise  of  the 
limb,  and  to  subside  altogether  at  night,  or  on  his  assuming  the  recumbent 


puSLiue. 

No  very  marked  relief  was  obtained  from  blistering  in  the  course  of  the  nerve, 
nor  from  the  endermic  use  of  morphia  and  opiate  frictions;  neither  was  the 
internal  exhibition  of  narcotics  any  more  successful,  and  the  pains  only  wore  off 
as  his  increasing  debility  obliged  him  to  keep  his  bed.  Mr.  Tyrrell  saw  him 
occasionally  at  this  period,  and  gave  as  his  opinion  that  the  neuralgia,  as  well 
as  the  amaurosis,  was  dependent  on  a  tumour  at  the  base  of  the  cranium ;  and 
with  this  impression  of  the  case,  all  acute  treatment  was  relinquished,  and  only 
such  medicines  were  given  as  the  state  of  the  digestive  organs  might  require. 
There  was  now  very  great  impairment  of  muscular  power  generally,  but  no 
paralysis  or  loss  of  common  sensibility.  The  left  leg  wasted  visibly,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  was  becoming  generally  emaciated.  His  appetite,  however,  con¬ 
tinued  good,  and  latterly  it  was  found  difficult  to  satisfy  his  wants;  the  bowels 
were  so  torpid  as  to  require  the  almost  daily  administration  of  purgatives. 

In  November,  1842,  he  had  several  attacks  of  delirium,  with  excitement,  like 
that  of  drunkenness,  which  were  followed  by  stupor;  these  afterwards  assumed 
much  of  the  character  of  epilepsy,  there  being  clonic  convulsions,  usually  in  the 
night,  and  occurring  at  intervals  of  a  month. 

From  this  time  he  remained  in  bed  from  sheer  exhaustion,  and  sank  into  a 
state  of  apathy,  with  apparent  moroseness  of  temper;  he  expressed  himself  well 
in  conversation,  but  with  much  slowness,  as  if  a  great  effort  were  necessary  to 
collect  his  ideas;  and  when  roused,  he  seemed  to  have  the  full  use  of  his  mental 
faculties.  The  senses  of  taste  and  smell  were  not  at  all  impaired;  his  hearing 
on  the  right  side  was  very  good,  but  vision  wras  now  completely  extinguished, 
so  that  there  was  no  perception  of  light  left.  There  does  not  seem\>  have  been 
any  excitement  of  the  sexual  appetite,  and  all  that  could  be  ^&it«d  from  the  • 
nurse  on  this  point  was,  that  he  had  lost  all  sense  of  decencvj^He  lingered  on 
in  this  state  during  sixteen  months  more;  at  the  conclusitfrQns  urine  and  feces 
were  passed  unconsciously;  and,  during  the  oppressive^v^yher  of  August,  1844, 
his  appetite  failing  him,  in  a  few  days  he  expired. 

An  examination  of  the  body  was  made  sixteen^fthS^ after  death.  The  bones 
of  the  skull  were  thin,  and  the  diploe  scarceW  Visible.  The  dura  mater  was 
healthy,  and  not  unusually  adherent.  The  v&els  of  the  pia  mater  were  much 
congested,  and  serum  was  effused  extensivel^Aito  the  cellular  tissue  between 
the  convolutions.  The  brain  was  extremG/  firm,  and  on  dissection  presented 
a  great  number  of  large  bloody  points^Q^ie  lateral  ventricles  were  distended 
with  clear  serum,  of  which  four  ounces  were  collected.  The  septum 

lucidum  was  broken  down;  tlmqfHybid  plexuses  were  shrunk  and  pale,  and  had 
several  small  serous  cysts  foriuedion  them.  On  removing  the  braiil,  the  optic 
nerves  were  observed  to  beserymnall,  and  of  firm  consistence;  on  cutting  away 
the  attachments  of  the  tmjfeUum,  a  bulging  of  it  was  seen  on  the  left  side,  and 
when  this  was  punctumOhoout  half  an  ounce  of  gelatinous  fluid,  of  a  greenish 
colour,  escaped.  Th^S^rebellum  was  now  raised  up,  and  under  its  left  hemi¬ 
sphere  a  tumour  ^^aiscovered,  lying  on  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
hone,  and  firmhfc  attached  to  the  auditory  foramen.  There  were  also  extensive 
connection^r^A^en  it  and  the  cerebellum,  which  was  hollowed  out  to  receive 
it.  In  avenging  to  dissect  it  out.  so  as  to  preserve  its  relations  to  the  cere- 
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bellum,  the  morbid  growth  was  found  to  have  extended  some  way  into  the  audi¬ 
tory  canal,  which  was  widened  considerably,  and  the  surrounding  bone  appeared 
to  be  eroded.  The  tumour,  when  removed,  was  an  oval  mass,  compressed  from 
above  downwards,  and  having  the  following  measurements :  Length,  two  inches 
greatest  width,  one  inch  and  a  third,  and  vertically,  one  inch.  Its  surface  was 
lobulated,  and  studded  with  small  serous  cysts,  the  colour  of  a  darker  tint  than 
the  brain,  owing  to  the  greater  vascularity  of  its  coverings;  these  consisted  of 
the  arachnoid  membrane  and  a  thin  cellular  layer,  which  were  continuous  with 
the  investments  of  the  cerebellum,  forming  the  only  bond  of  union  between 
them.  Situated  in  the  angle  between  the  lateral  mass  of  the  cerebellum  and 
its  large  peduncle,  it  pressed  also  on  the  pons  Yarolii.  The  seventh  nerve,  and 
the  divisions  of  the  eighth,  passed  under  it  to  their  respective  foramina,  without 
being  at  all  flattened  or  displaced. 

A  section  of  the  tumour  showed  a  dense  structure  of  glandular  firmness, 
made  up  of  whitish  arborescent  fibres,  leaving  numerous  interstices,  which  con¬ 
tained  some  gelatinous  serum.  The  striae  of  white  tissue  were  speckled  here 
and  there  with  black  points,  which  proved  to  be  coagulated  blood,  and  sections 
of  minute  vessels.  One  half  was  shown  to  Dr.  Walshe,  wdio  considered  it  to 
be  a  variety  of  encephaloid  cancer,  and  rare,  as  occurring  in  the  membranes, 
and  not  in  the  substance  of  the  cerebellum. 

In  the  thorax,  the  heart  was  found  much  enlarged,  from  dilated  hypertrophy 
of  the  left  ventricle.  There  were  several  patches  of  cartilaginous  deposit  at  the 
bases  of  the  mitral  valves,  and  the  aorta  was  somewhat  dilated  at  its  commence¬ 
ment,  but  healthy  in  its  valves  and  lining  membrane. 

Old  adhesions  existed  between  the  ribs  and  middle  and  lower  lobes  of  the 
left  lung ;  the  latter  organ  was  much  congested,  and  the  bronchiae  filled-  with 
frothy  mucus. 

In  the  abdomen,  there  was  nothing  worthy  of  notice  besides  the  kidneys, 
which  were  in  an  advanced  state  of  granular  degeneration. 

Another  very  interesting  case  of  amaurosis,  produced  by  a  fungoid  tumour 
of  the  cerebellum,  was  communicated  to  the  Birmingham  Pathological  Society 
by  Mr.  Simons,  and  is  recorded  in  the  Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour¬ 
nal,  for  April  30,  1845. 

A  porter,  aged  twenty -five,  of  rather  full  habit  of  h^gwabo 
was  taken  with  pain  and  giddiness;  this  was  repea 
which  he  was  bled,  purged,  &c. ;  his  eyesight 
in  the  head  continued.  Occasionally,  upon 
see  his  way  for  some  time.  He  then  ap 
underwent  a  course  of  treatment,  but 
pletely  amaurptic. 


bout  two  years  back, 
two  or  three  times,  for 
began  to  fail  him,  and  pain 
_’home  at  night,  he  could  not 
the  Eye  Infirmary,  where  lie 
tadjaily  got  worse,  and  became  com- 
At  this  time  he  admitted  into  the  General  Hospital, 


and  continued  there  without  any  imprQjmient  for  about  six  weeks.  He  now  came 
under  Mr.  Simons’s  care,  when  he>npdncipally  complained  of  pain  in  the  back  of  his 
head;  the  eyes  were  bright,  qi^^fn sensible  to  light;  he  was  very  morose  and 
dull  in  disposition,  but  wa^^^ly9excited,  and  became  very  passionate;  had  no 
inclination  whatever  to  oa™yiiimself  in  the  manner  that  persons  in  his  unfor¬ 
tunate  situation  do,  bufrjGerred  sitting  in  the  corner  from  day  to  day.  There 
was  slight  imperfectioVi^  walking. 

He  went  on  in0bis  way  without  any  material  alteration  until  about  four 
months  before  his  death;  when  one  morning  Mr.  Simons  observed  the  right 
eye  very  mi^ch  inflamed,  and  the  cornea  ulcerated;  there  was  no  discharge;  no 
sensibilit^A^vght ;  and  so  little  pain,  that  neither  he  nor  his  friends  were 
aware  of  By  treatment,  the  eye  quite  recovered  its  wonted  clearness.  His 
bowelss|pw  began  to  be  very  costive,  and  he  had  great  difficulty  in  keeping 
tlmiilQ^Km ;  he  also  had  great  difficulty  in  voiding  his  urine. 

His  health  now  began  to  giye  way;  his  appetite  failed  him,  and  he  com- 
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plained  of  most  violent  pain  in  the  occiput;  always  obliged  to  sit  in  the  stoop- 
in^  position,  or  resting  his  forehead  on  the  table.  For  about  two  months 
before  his  death,  even  this  position  was  not  sufficient  to  give  him  ease,  but  the 
lower  he  could  bend  his  head  the  easier  he  felt,  so  that  for  two  months  preced¬ 
ing  his  death  he  used  to  sit  on  a  chair  by  the  table,  with  his  head  bent  below 
the  level  of  the  table,  and  in  this  position  take  his  meals,  which  he  would  reach 
off  the  table  with  his  hand,  and  convey  to  his  mouth  in  this  crouching  position. 
He  died  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  January,  without  any  aggravation  of  his 
symptoms. 

Sedio  ccidaveris ,  forty  houi\s  after  death. — The  membranes  of  the  brain  were 
healthy,  the  substance  quite  firm;  the  left  ventricle  contained  fully  half  a  pint 
of  clear  colourless  fluid,  the  right  about  four  ounces;  the  substance  of  the  brain 
was  so  firm  that  the  finger  was  moved  about  in  the  ventricles  freely,  without 
injuring  the  septum  lucidum;  corpora  striata  and  optic  thalaini,  healthy;  most 
of  the  base  presented  a  degree  of  softening,  the  more  decided  by  comparison 
with  the  consistency  of  the  remainder  of  the  brain;  this  condition  affected  more 
particularly  the  surface  of  the  crura.  The  pons  and  medulla  oblongata  had 
quite  lost  their  consistency. 

The  cerebellum  was  very  large.  It  contained  a  fungus  as  large  as  an 
orange,  which  occupied  the  left  and  a  part  of  the  right  lobe.  It  grew  from  the 
back  part  of  the  organ,  where  it  was  attached  by  an  extensive  base,  and  pro¬ 
jected  into  a  cavity  within  the  cerebellum,  occupying  the  place  of  the  natural 
nervous  tissue.  The  remaining  substance  of  the  organ,  which  inclosed  this 
cavity  in  front  and  on  the  left  side,  was  about  half  an  inch  thick,  and  quite 
healthy.  The  inner  surface  of  the  cavity,  and  the  surface  of  the  fungus,  were 
thickly  coated  with  a  matter,  which  had  much  the  appearance  of  inspissated 
mucus,  though  rather  less  tenacious.  The  texture  of  the  fungus  was  somewhat 
softer  than  the  natural  condition  of  brain ;  it  seemed  to  be  composed  of  altered 
cerebral  substance. 

Amaurosis  from  EncepJialoid  Disease  of  the  Brain. — Mr.  J.  Dalrymple 
relates  the  following  example  of  this  :  Miss  B.,  about  twenty-eight  years  of 
age,  had  been  totally  blind  about  four  years ;  but  the  ocular,  symptoms  date 
nearly  a  twelvemonth  previous,  commencing  with  dimness  of  fision  in  one  eye, 
and  gradually  involving  both  in  total  darkness.  There  we rew>  morbid  appear¬ 
ances  in  either  eye,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  irisrfN*mg  sluggish,  there 
was  little  to  indicate  the  extent  to  which  the  blindn^^iad  proceeded,  for  the 
pupils  were  never  much  dilated,  and  never  whollyh^Lthe  power  of  contraction. 
About  the  time  Mr.  Dalrymple  first  saw  the/ca&^there  were  obscure  symp¬ 
toms  of  some  disease  of  the  brain,  severe  p^hns^ m  the  back  of  the  head,  some 
partial  numbness  of  one  side  of  the  face,  andiyecasional  jerking  of  the  muscles 
of  the  right  arm  and  leg.  These  symptomlr  entirely  disappeared  under  a  full 
course  of  mercury,  and  never  returne^feS  any  noticeable  degree.  The  blind¬ 
ness,  however,  continued.  By  carefcdk^tetic  and  hygienic  treatment  Miss  B. 
enjoyed  good  health,  only  comp&tffwfg  of  occasional  vertigo,  and  subject  to 
frequent  attacks  of  “  faintislme^j  which  occurred  at  irregular  intervals,  and 
lasted  but  for  a  few  minut^TjIn  the  first  week  of  Feb.  1847,  this  lady  died 
suddenly,  with  little  or  no^nrmnonitory  symptom  or  illness.  On  examination 
of  the  body  the  day  aj^rSieath,  a  large  encephaloid  tumour  was  found  at  the 
base  of  the  brain,  in^j^ing  the  chiasma  of  the  optic  nerves,  and  extending 
back  as  far  as  th£jGns  Varolii ;  then  entered  the  middle  lobe  of  the  brain, 
as  high  as  theO^el  of  the  lateral  ventricle,  on  the  right  side,  which  it  com¬ 
pressed,  and  nearer  obliterated.  The  left  side  of  the  brain  was  healthy.  The 
third  ner^mj-St^the  right  side,  passed  through  the  tumour ;  and  the  fifth  nerve 
on  that vsicteAvas  partially  overlapped  by  it.  No  other  nerves  suffered  by  its 
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pressure.  This  lady  liad  an  attack  of  measles  three  years  previous  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  any  ocular  symptoms.  This  attack  was  very  severe,  accompanied 
by  delirium,  strabismus,  and  dimness  of  vision ;  and  although  it  was  supposed 
she  had  entirely  recovered  from  this  illness,  the  author  of  this  paper  surmises 
the  origin  of  the  encephaloid  disease  may  be  referred  to  the  cerebral  inflam¬ 
mation  which  occurred  at  that  time.1 

Amaurosis  from  Hydatic.  Cyst  in  the  Brain. — Dr.  Berncastle  relates  the 
following  case  :  John  S.,  aged  10,  came  under  my  care,  about  a  year  ago,  for 
headache  and  impaired  vision.  The  symptoms,  at  first  irregular,  gradually 
assumed  the  form  of  amaurosis,  which  after  some  months  became  complete;  the 
pupils  were  constantly  dilated ;  the  pain  in  the  back  part  of  the  head  became 
most  excruciating,  and  was  not  at  all  relieved  by  applications  or  remedies  of  any 
kind.  Two  months  before  the  fatal  termination,  something  burst  internally, 
and  a  quantity  of  matter  was  discharged  from  the  left  ear,  which  gave  great 
relief,  the  pain  not  returning  for  several  weeks.  At  last,  the  boy  became  ema¬ 
ciated,  and  although  his  intellect  was  more  acute  than  usual,  the  constitution 
gave  way,  and  he  died  in  a  fit  about  a  year  from  the  first  appearance  of  the 
disease.  He  desired  a  post  mortem  to  be  performed,  as  he  thought  it  might 
prove  useful. 

The  brain  was  congested;  and  on  examining  the  base,  a  watery  tumour 
appeared  to  be  passing  out  at  the  inferior  portion  of  the  left  posterior  lobe. 
This  was  carefully  separated  from  the  brain,  when  it  was  found  to  be  a  single 
hydatid  cyst,  about  the  size  of  a  large  orange,  entirely  filling  up  the  posterior 
left  lobe  of  the  brain,  which  was  not  adherent  to  it;  the  tumour  coming  out 
entire,  like  a  chestnut  out  of  its  shell,  appeared  like  a  round  serous  bag,  containing 
a  transparent  fluid.  Its  pressure  on  the  origin  of  the  optic  nerves  accounts  for 
the  amaurosis ;  but  that  no  paralysis  should  have  occurred,  and  that  the  in¬ 
tellect  should  have  remained  unimpaired  with  such  an  extensive  abnormal 
growth  in  the  centre  of  the  brain,  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  liberties  that 
Nature  will  sometimes  take  with  an  organ  so  essential  to  life.]2 
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SECTION  III.— AMAUROSIS  FROM  DISEASE  OF  T^OfTIC  NERVE. 

Fractures  of  the  skull  at  the  anterior  part  of  ij^>pasis  may  cause  pressure 
on  one  or  both  optic  nerves,  or  on  their  union,  cw^way  otherwise  injure  them. 
They  may  be  variously  affected  by  diseases  ofw  bone,  or  of  its  membranous 
coverings  in  the  same  situation,  or  in  t^^p^bit.  Such  disease  may  have  a 
venereal  origin,  which  may  be  indicated  fw  ^^simultaneous  existence  of  other 
symptoms  referable  to  the  same  cause. 

A  remarkable  example  of  the  lati^Rind  is  related  by  Mr.  Wilson,  in  the 
third  volume  of  the  Transactions  pf  a  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Medical 
and  Chirurgical  Knowledge.  Mlf:  xii.  p.  115.) 

In  the  spring  of  1803,  tlm^ytSnt  had  been  attacked  with  very  severe  deep- 
seated  pain  in  the  orbit  of^©fteft  eye,  for  which  antiphlogistic  means,  nervous 
medicines,  change  of  iflrrl^nd  various  other  remedies  were  tried  without  any 
advantage.  The  compj^it,  on  the  contrary,  became  worse ;  “  the  sense  of 
hearing  in  the  leftQ^r  was.  now  totally  lost.  The  levator  palpebrae  muscle  of 
the  left  side  beca«Syparalyzed,  and  a  great  degree  of  strabismus  was  produced 
by  the  rec^u^^prernus  haying  also  lost  its  power.  The  pupil  of  the  left 
eye  becam^yich  and  constantly  dilated,  and  the  sight  of  that .  eye  was 
lost.  Tli^i^ht  angle  of  his  mouth  was  permanently  drawn  to  the  right  side. 
An  esAme  hoarseness  took  place,  and  his  articulation  became  so  indistinct, 
tha^(^could  not  be  understood  even  by  his  friends.  He  lost  the  power  or 
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swallowing  solids,  and  swallowed  fluids  with  great  difficulty,  as  the  attempt 
brought  on  a  distressing  sense  of  suffocation.” 

When  Mr.  Wilson  saw  the  patient  in  1806,  there  was  hemiplegia  of  the 
right  side.  Violent  pain  continued  in  the  left  orbit ;  there  were  severe  pains 

the  cervical  vertebrae,  and  at  the  top  of  the  shoulder.  He  could  not  raise 
his  head  from  the  pillow ;  he  could  scarcely  sleep  at  all,  and  had  no  respite 
from  excruciating  pain  ;  in  short,  dissolution  was  hourly  expected.  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son  also  learned  that  he  had  had  chancres  and  buboes  two  or  three  times 
before  his  present  illness  commenced,  and  had  used  mercury  until  they  had 
disappeared.  He  farther  discovered  enlargement  of  the  tibia  and  of  the  cer¬ 
vical  vertebrae,  swelling  of  the  acromion  and  spine  of  the  scapula,  of  the  os 
brachii  near  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid,  and  of  the  clavicle,  which  was  three 
times  its  usual  thickness.  Deeming  the  disease  to  be  venereal,  Mr.  Wilson 
immediately  began  the  use  of  mercury  by  frictions,  and  placed  a  seton  in  the 
back  of  the  neck.  The  mouth  became  affected  in  four  days,  and  the  influence 
was  continued  for  eleven  weeks,  with  rapid  disappearance  of  the  symptoms,  and 
proportional  recovery  of  strength  and  health.  The  enlargements  of  the  bones 
were  reduced,  and  the  pains  removed ;  the  muscles  of  deglutition  and  those 
of  the  paralyzed  limbs  recovered  their  power.  The  pupil  of  the  left  eye  re¬ 
mained  somewhat  dilated,  and  the  upper  eyelid  could  not  be  completely  elevated. 
Objects  and  colours  could  be  distinguished  with  the  left  eye,  and  even  small 
objects  when  green  spectacles  were  used,  and  the  left  eye  only  was  open.  When 
both  eyes  were  used,  double  vision  with  some  confusion  was  produced. 

Amaurosis  may  be  caused  by  injury  of  the  optic  nerve  in  penetrating  wounds 
of  the  orbit,  or  in  fractures  with  displacement  of  the  orbital  parietes ;  by  pres¬ 
sure  from  orbital  tumours,  from  exostosis,  or  other  diseases  of  the  socket ;  or 
by  stretching  of  the  nerve  in  consequence  of  protrusion  of  the  globe  ( exophthal - 
mia )  from  accident  or  disease.  If  the  protrusion  is  recent,  the  amaurosis  in¬ 
complete,  and  the  replacement  of  the  eye  can  be  satisfactorily  effected,  vision 
may  be  completely  restored.  (See  the  case  related  in  Chapter  XXIV.  §  1.) 

Atrophy  of  the  nerve,  either  in  the  orbit  or  throughout  its  course,  has 
often  been  found  after  death  in  cases  of  complete  and  incurable  amaurosis. 
It  is  also  found  in  other  instances,  where  the  eyes  have  been  ^riously  dis¬ 
organized  for  a  long  time  before  death  j1  hence,  when  it  oc$dG*V  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  amaurosis,  it  may  probably  be  the  effect,  and  not  ^^cause  of  that 
disease. 

Among  the  invaluable  pathological  treasures  of  Mr.  ItsS*gstaff’s  museum, 
there  is  a  specimen  in  spirit,  consisting  of  the  ey^SjSptic  nerves,  and  part 
of  the  basis  of  the  brain  of  a  man  who  had  bo6Tfr&maurotic  for  twenty-eight 
years  before  his  death.  The  sclerotica  and  coimo^iris  and  pupil,  choroid  and 
retina  are  perfectly  healthy,  as  far  as  an  opinion  can  be  formed  of  the  state 
of  such  parts  after  a  long  immersion  in  altaflol.  The  optic  nerves,  in  their 
whole  extent,  from  the  globes  backwards-^j^shrunk  into  white  cords,  not  larger 
than  a  small  crow-quill.  At  the  poitLUjhi/)inion  they  merely  lie  together  with¬ 
out  being  joined,  and  each  proceeds^tqGts  own  side  of  the  brain.  Where  they 
sweep  round  the  crura  cerebri  ttatfSyfc  gradually  confused  and  lost.  Mr.  Lang- 
staff  has  favored  me  with  the  following  history  of  the  case. 

Thomas  Maddey  died^  ia  June,  1821,  at  the  age  of  sixty -four,  in  Cripple- 
gate  workhouse,  of  whichi^Jlad  been  an  inmate  from  December,  1806.  He 
had  been  subject  for  ndEy  years  to  severe  attacks  of  gout  in  the  feet,  knees, 
hands,  and  wrists,  ^^Wch  he  at  last  had  become  completely  crippled.  All 

1  Three  exampleAar^ figured  by  Von  Ammon  in  his  Klinische  Darstellungen ,  pt.  i.  tab. 
b  tab.  and  tab.  18,  fig.  1.  They  were  cases  of  staphyloma  scleroticee  and 

atrophy  of  the^Jbe. 
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the  fingers  and  toes  were  deformed  by  depositions  of  what  are  called  chalk  stones* 
and  both  knees  were  greatly  enlarged  by  effusion  into  the  joints,  the  swellings 
being  firm  and  elastic.  He  had  been  blind  twenty  years  when  Mr.  Langstaff 
first  saw  him.  Previous  to  losing  his  sight,  and  almost  ever  since,  he  had  suf¬ 
fered  violent  pain  in  the  front  of  the  head.  He  had  been  under  the  care  of  an 
oculist,  who  had  bled  him  copiously,  and  produced  salivation.  The  irides  were 
dark,  and  completely  insensible  to  light ;  the  pupils  greatly  dilated.  In  other 
respects  the  organs  were  healthy.  He  continued  subject  in  the  workhouse  to 
severe  inflammatory  attacks,  having  the  character  of  acute  rheumatism  rather 
than  of  gout,  particularly  in  the  knees,  and  he  sunk  under  one  of  these,  which 
was  attended  with  high  fever  and  delirium.  The  examination  of  the  head  pre¬ 
sented  obvious  marks  of  recent  and  considerable  inflammatory  disturbance  in 
the  brain  and  its  membranes,  and,  besides,  thickening  of  the  dura  mater,  with 
partial  cartilaginous  induration  and  ossification  of  the  membrane,  which  ad¬ 
hered  to  the  skull  with  unusual  firmness,  and  cartilaginous  and  osseous  thicken¬ 
ing  of  the  arteries  at  the  basis  of  the  brain.  The  eyes  presented  a  perfectly 
normal  structure.  The  aorta  was  converted  into  a  cartilaginous  and  bony  tube. 
The  liver  was  small,  indurated,  and  granulated.  The  synovial  membranes, 
articular  cartilages,  and  ligaments  of  the  affected  joints,  were  extensively  dis¬ 
organized  ;  but  the  bones  were  healthy. 

Professor  Rostan  has  detailed  the  fatal  illness  and  examination  after  death 
of  a  woman  seventy-five  years  old,  admitted  on  account  of  blindness,  into  the 
Salpetri&re,  where  she  had  lived  several  years.  The  state  of  her  eyes  is  not 
described.  She  died  from  softening  of  the  brain.  “  The  optic  nerves  were 
flattened,  diminished  in  caliber,  in  a  state  of  atrophy,  of  reddish  appearance 
like  a  small  arterial  tube,  and  without  any  resemblance  to  the  whitish  cord 
which  they  ordinarily  represent.”1 

Dr.  Monteatfi,  of  Glasgow,  who  translated  Weller’s  Manual  of  the 
Diseases  of  the  Human  Eye ,  has  mentioned  in  a  note  a  somewhat  similar  case. 

“  Mrs. - ,  aged  eighty-three,  had  been  completely  blind  from  amaurosis 

for  thirty  years  before  her  decease  in  1817.  She  had  also  been  subject  to 
irregular  gout,  which  assumed  a  variety  of  forms,  and  sevemmonths  before  her 
death  she  was  attacked  with  palsy  of  one  side.  Oil  openi^ftAhe  head,  aqueous 
effusion  was  found  below  the  tunica  arachnoidea,  and  hsS^tl] ventricles.  One 
part  of  the  cerebrum  was  observed  to  be  of  a  pulpy  Jjssjflre ;  but  these  appear¬ 
ances  were  most  probably  connected  with  the  rectfCNparalytie  attack,  and  not 
at  all  with  the  amaurotic.  All  the  nerves,  witl*<j©  exception  of  the  optic,  had 
the  usual  appearance.  On  examining  the  mmrflMfnous  sheaths  of  these  nerves, 
it  was  ascertained  that  their  medullary  nmttn^Nnad  been  completely  removed, 
and  this  change  had  taken  place  even  ndjw-erfo  the  brain  than  where  the  nerves 
cross  each  other.”  (Vol.  ii.  pp.  79,  8(£Vbte.) 

Demours  mentions  two  cases  of^maurosis  caused  by  disease  of  the  optic 
nerve,  in  both  of  which  the  iris  j&rartied  its  power  of  motion.  The  first  was  a 
man  forty  years  old,  who  had  Igihjjhe  sight  of  his  left  eye  six  months  before 
death.  The  affection,  whi^^s^ad  come  on  slowly,  had  been  attended  with 
severe  pains  in  the  heady*ks@bed  to  his  occupation,  that  of  a  porter.  The  eye 
appeared  healthy,  and  tfl^J^is  retained  its  complete  mobility.  He  died  of  fever 
in  the  Hotel  Dieu.  4  rJ| eye  was  sound,  the  optic  nerve  partially  softened.  The 
state  of  the  latter  J^^us  described  :  u  On  slitting  the  sheath  of  the  nerve,  I 
found  it,  in  neajA-nalf  its  extent,  as  it  were  in  a  state  of  suppuration,  and 
reduced  into^li|j>uid  of  dirty  white  color.” 

The  oth^^mient,  thirty-six  years  old,  had  lost  his  sight  gradually,  without 
pain,  for^feo  months  before  death,  which  took  place  from  chronic  peripneumony. 

\Q* 

Qch&rches  sur  le  Ramollissement  du  Cerveau.  Seconde  edition,  obs.  ii.  pp.  28-31. 
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The  eyeball  was  perfectly  sound.  In  the  middle  of  the  optic  nerve  was  found 
a  small  hard  tubercle,  of  grayish  color,  about  the  size  of  a  hempseed.  ( Traits 
des  Maladies  des  Yeux,  tom.  i.  pp.  74-76.) 

Yon  Ammon  has  delineated  the  following  morbid  changes  in  the  optic  nerve  : 
thickening  of  the  neurilemma,  effusion  of  fibrin  between  it  and  the  substance 
of  the  nerve,  ecchymosis  in  the  situation  of  the  arteria  centralis,  induration  of 
themedullary  texture.  ( Klinische  Darstellungen ,  pt.  i.  tab.  20,  figs.  12-17.) 

[Herr  Bohm  relates  the  following  interesting  case  of  partial  amaurosis  from 
thickening  of  the  neurilemma  of  a  portion  of  the  optic  nerve  : — 

“A  lad,  nineteen  years  of  age,  had  external  strabismus  of  right  eye  since  his 
childhood.  At  six  years  old,  this  affection  was  attended  with  double  vision,  but 
without  pain  or  other  inconvenience.  The  globe  then  gradually  protruded,  and 
the  pupil  now  turned  upwards  and  outwards,  and  at  nineteen,  his  vision  in  that 
eye  had  decreased  so  much  that  he  could  scarcely  distinguish  one  coin  from 
another.  He  was  advised  against  having  the  operation  performed,  and  the 
cause  of  the  disease  was  diagnosed  to  be  a  non-malignant  swelling  at  the  bottom 
of  the  orbit.  As  he  died  of  consumption  at  Berlin,  an  opportunity  was  afforded 
for  the  following  interesting  dissection.  The  optic  nerve,  for  something  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  posterior  to  its  insertion  into  the  sclerotic,  was  normal; 
but  behind  that,  it  swelled  out  to  the  size  and  shape  of  a  large  olive,  which  lay 
across  the  bottom  of  the  orbit,  and  projected  the  globe  forwards  and  outwards 
in  the  manner  we  have  described.  Behind  this  swelling,  it  again  assumed  its 
natural  size,  and  turning  back  through  the  foramen  opticum  into  the  cranium, 
continued  natural  through  the  remainder  of  its  course.  The  swelling  had  an 
unnaturally  hard  feel,  and  when  cut  across, ~was  found  to  consist  chiefly  of  the 
thickened  neurilemma.  Examined  under  the  microscope,  the  nervous  matter 
was  found  unaltered.  Swellings  upon  the  nerves,  in  other  parts  of  the  body, 
are  not  unusual;  but  in  the  optic  nerve  it  is  a  very  rare  occurrence  indeed.”]1 

In  speaking  of  amaurosis  which  arises  from  disease  of  the  optic  nerve,  Beer 
says  that  “  it  is  developed  slowly,  commonly  in  one  eye  only,  seldom  in  both. 
A  black  cloud  appears  before  the  eye,  and  becomes  gradually  thickm*,  while  the 
patient  experiences  an  annoying  distortion  of  objects,  withouteske  smallest 
uneasy  sensation  in  the  eye  or  head ;  he  only  feels  a  slight  sensjmgn  of  pressure 
in  the  back  of  the  orbit,  as  if  the  globe  were  pushed  out  of  tW^Scket,  of  which, 
however,  there  is  no  appearance.  In  the  very  begin ning^qp  the  affection,  the 
pupil  is  considerably  dilated,  and  the  pupillary  margin  ^0he  perfectly  motion¬ 
less  iris  is  angular  at  various  points,  so  that  the  pupjj,  presents  an  irregular 
pentagon  or  hexagon.  Gradually,  but  very  slowly,  n^nrucomatous  degeneration 
of  the  vitreous  humour,  and  even  of  the  lens  occurs,  forming  the  only  kind  of 
glaucoma  that  I  have  hitherto  seen  without  ai^varicose  affection  of  the  blood¬ 
vessels  of  the  globe.  At  last,  the  eye  is  viaMy  lessened,  but  complete  atrophy 
does  not  take  place.”  He  proceeds  to  ^jfeserve,  that  the  affection  is  caused  by 
morbid  change  of  the  nervous  struqfcu@JWat  he  cannot  explain  its  origin,  and 
therefore  merely  details  what  he  ln*tf$het  with  on  dissection.  “  The  diseased 
alterations  which  I  have  hithertfT  rfiA  with,  have  consisted  of  true  induration 
of  the  optic  nerve,  and  adhesmn\r  it  to  the  sheath.  Within  the  cranium,  the 
gray  and  completely  shrunk  J^Jfcic  nerves,  as  far  as  to  their  connection  with  the 
brain,  have  been  without  Q^hce  of  medullary  matter ;  the  thalami  nervorum 
opticorum  have  had  AMrWtural  appearance ;  the  neurilemma  has  been  desti¬ 
tute  of  medulla,  tougj^vhot  easily  torn,  and  has  consisted  of  a  simple  vascular 
membrane.  On  oneuccasion,  though  both  eyes  were  perfectly  blind,  and  had 

OCO 


1  Dublin  Quart  Journ.  Med .  Sci.  Feb.  1847. 
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been  so  for  the  same  length  of  time,  the  nerve  of  the  left  eye  only  and  its 
neurilemma  were  in  this  state  of  atrophy  as  far  as  the  sella  Turcica,  while  that  of 
the  right  eye  was  indurated  and  closely  adherent  to  its  sheath,  without  being  in 
the  least  shrunk.  Between  the  union  of  the  two  nerves  and  the  brain,  they 
were  in  a  perfectly  normal  state.  The  left  corpus  striatum  was  so  hard  that  it 
required  a  strong  and  sharp  scalpel  to  divide  it,  but  its  colour  and  form  were 
natural.  The  plexus  choroideus  was  wanting  on  this  side.  In  three  amaurotic 
persons  of  this  kind,  I  found  hydatids  in  the  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve,  the 
medullary  substance  being  apparently  pushed  aside ;  and  on  the  most  careful 
examination,  I  could  not  discover  the  lenticular  (?)  ganglion,  (Augennerven- 
knoten.”)  (. Lehre ,  vol.  ii.  pp.  578,  580,  and  581.) 


SECTION  IY.— AMAUROSIS  FROM  AFFECTION  OF  THE  RETINA.1 


The  retina  may  be  affected  originally  and  exclusively,  or  secondarily,  and  in 
conjunction  with  other  parts  of  the  globe.  Under  the  name  amaurosis  cases  of 
the  first  description  are  generally  understood ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  confusion, 
it  would  be  well  to  confine  the  term  to  them.  In  the  affections  which  either 
originally  or  subsequently  involve  the  nervous  together  with  other  structures, 
such  as  general  inflammation  of  the  globe  ( ophthalmitis ),  inflammation  of  the 
internal  tunics  ( ophthalmitis  interna ) , whether  idiopathic,  syphilitic,  or  arthritic; 
in  glaucoma,  in  atrophy,  and  dropsy  of  the  eye,  in  fungus  hematodes,  cancer 
and  melanosis,  blindness  is  ultimately  produced  ;  and,  inasmuch  as  the  retina  is 
disorganized,  the  eye  may  be  said  at  last  to  be  amaurotic ,  though  the  diseases 
are  properly  named  from  other  more  prominent  characters. 

The  effect  of  laceration  and  concussion  of  the  retina,  in  producing  blindness 
or  injury  to  vision,  has  been  already  considered  in  speaking  of  wounds  of 
the  globe.  (See  page  188,  and  pages  199  to  202.)  The  cases  there  detailed 
show  that  amaurosis,  more  or  less  complete,  which  sometimes  admits  of  cure, 
sometimes  not,  may  result  from  such  accidents.  Mr.  Knox  mentions  the 
following  instances  of  partial  injury  to  vision  from,  external  .violence.  A  cen¬ 
tral,  black  cloud  appeared  in  the  eye  from  a  blow  with  a  ckimof  stone,  beyond 
which  vision  was  perfectly  distinct.  There  was  no  othej^gparent  cause  for  the 
affection.  Mydriasis,  in  another  case,  was  producediMil  a  blow  on  the  eye 
with  a  snow-ball ;  bloqd  was  also  mixed  with  the  huw^ils.  In  a  third  instance, 
diplopia  and  confusion  of  vision,  particularly  v^rNrooking  at  distant  objects, 
were  occasioned  by  a  fall,  which  at  the  time  insensibility.  Strabismus 

and  visus  dimidiatus,  in  a  fourth  case,  wer</pm8$ced  by  a  blow  with  a  stone  on 
the  lower  eyelid  ;  and  in  a  fifth  case,  the^nupff  became  perpendicularly  oval  and 
dilated,  and  vision  very  much  impaired^j^consequence  of  a  blow  on  the  eyeball 
with  a  blunt  arrow.”3  ^ 

Mr.  Knox  observes  farther,  tM&b  c(  considerable  period  sometimes  elapses 
between  the  receipt  of  the  injuryJLuJ^tbe  occurrence  of  the  amaurotic  symptoms. 
In  many  cases  those  symptos^M  not  evince  themselves  until  weeks  or  months 
after  the  receipt  of  the  In  some  cases,  the  sound  eye  becomes  affected, 


1  In  compliance  with^enfcfal  usage,  I  apply  to  the  affection  considered  in  the  present 
division  the  name  arfm&Jsis,  without  any  epithet  to  denote  the  particular  seat  of  the 
affection.  This  naqpyfcould  be  confined  to  the  cases  in  which  either  the  optic  nerve  or 
the  retina  is  th^  disease.  In  the  other  instances,  the  disease  is  in  the  brain,  or  in 

its  immediate^J^bourhood,  and  impaired  sight  is  only  one  out  of  many  symptoms. 

As  the  cH^^feeristic  symptoms  are  not  sufficiently  known  for  us  to  establish  clearly 
and  satisfactory,  in  every  instance,  the  diagnosis  between  that  amaurosis  which  has  its 
source.  retina,  and  other  forms  of  the  affection,  the  following  observations  are 

priimipaUy,  out  not  exclusively,  applicable  to  the  former. 

2f&dasyow  Medical  Journal ,  vol.  iii.  p.  344. 
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sooner  or  later  after  the  accident,  with  amaurosis,  which  may  be  called  secondary 
or  sympathetic.  An  example  is  mentioned  at  page  202.  Mr.  Knox  men¬ 
tions  the  case  of  a  girl,  who  received  a  blow  from  a  potato  on  the  outer  canthus. 
Vision,  though  injured,  was  not  destroyed  till  four  weeks  after  the  accident, 
when  complete  amaurosis  occurred,  and  the  globe  afterwards  became  soft.  About 
five  months  afterwards,  the  sight  of  the  other  eye  failed,  and  was  ultimately 
completely  lost.1 

Amaurosis  has  been  sometimes  ascribed  to  the  direct  pressure  of  a  hard  lens 
on  the  retina,  when  the  operation  of  depression  has  been  unskilfully  executed. 
Beer  mentions  a  remarkable  illustration  of  this  point.  “  A  patient  had  become 
perfectly  amaurotic  immediately  after  the  depression  of  a  hard  cataract  in  each 
eye,  probably  from  the  lens  having  been  incautiously  carried  down  too  far,  and 
thus  having  pressed  on  the  retina.  The  cataracts  rose  again  into  their  places,  in 
consequence  of  the  patient,  when  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  having  fallen  on  the 
head  from  a  high  bed.  I  extracted  them,  and  thus  restored  sight,  after  eight 
years  of  blindness.”2 

That  small  simple  punctures  of  the  retina,  and  slight  transient  pressure  from 
the  displaced  lens,  lead  to  no  consequences  injurious  to  vision,  is  proved  by  the 
experiments  of  Magendie,  mentioned  at  p.  99.  In  the  operation  of  depression, 
the  retina  is  punctured  without  any  bad  effect. 

The  amaurosis  having  its  origin  in  the  eye  itself,  which  is  the  most  frequent 
and  important  form  of  the  disease,  arises,  in  many  cases,  from  inflammation  of 
the  nervous  structure,  and  the  usual  result  of  such  disturbance,  namely,  organic 
change,  which,  if  not  removed  at  an  early  period,  becomes  so  established  as  to 
render  the  part  permanently  incapable  of  executing  its  function.  Under  the 
term  inflammation  may  be  included  all  degrees  of  increased  vascular  activity, 
whether  designated  as  fulness  or  turgescence  of  vessels,  determination  of  blood, 
congestion,  or  as  inflammation  in  its  more  limited  sense.  From  the  structure 
of  the  retina,  we  might  expect  that  it  would  be  liable  to  such  affections.  The 
minute  ramifications  of  the  arteria  and  vena  centralis  retinae  are  connected 
together  so  as  to  form  a  membrane  of  extreme  thinness,  but  appearing,  after 
successful  injection,  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  vessels;  in  this  vascular  net¬ 
work  the  nervous  pulp  is  expanded,  like  a  thin  layer  of  soft  jelly^Tkis  delicate 
organization  not  only  participates  in  those  causes  of  vascular  arhance  which 
affect  the  head  generally,  but  is  exposed  by  the  nature  of  its  @ce'  to  numerous, 
powerful,  repeated,  and  long-continued  impressions.  ThqS\^may  be  compared 
to  the  brain,  in  its  structure,  and  in  the  morbid  influenc^Vhich  it  experiences. 
When  the  disturbance  of  its  capillary  circulation  b^Yeached  a  certain  height, 
interstitial  deposition  and  change  of  structure  ms^Tfye^xpected.  Yon  Ammon 
has  found  effusion  of  fibrin  on  the  retina,  w&bNfdhesion  between  it  and  the 
choroid.3  He  has  also  given  representationiryf  the  membrane  under  various 
morbid  changes,  '  such  as  increased  vasaaja!roy,  ecchymosis,  thickening  and 
induration,  and  the  formation  in  its  teW&4  of  numerous  minute  black  spots.4 
The  retina  of  an  amaurotic  eye,  ffjgrceild  by  Langenbeck,5  exhibited  in¬ 
creased  firmness  of  texture,  with  dta^Srous  bloodvessels  and  yellow  spots.  It 
has  been  found,  in  other  cases^XcJtened,6  opaque,  spotted,  buff-coloured,  tough, 

1  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  345.  «,  2  Lehre,  vol.  ii.  pp.  448,  459. 

3  Klinische  Darstellungen,^S^f  tab.  20,  figs.  1-4. 

4  Ibid.  tab.  19,  figs.  4,  jLXUll.  In  tab.  20,  figs.  7  and  8,  it  is  seen  separated  from  the 

choroid,  and  thrown  inJtaAofcls. 

6  Neue  Bibliothek,^w\fc  p.  56. 

6  In  an  eye  diss^cte&ny  Magendie,  the  retina  was  converted  into  a  white  fibrous  mem¬ 
brane,  very  firim^M  like  an  aponeurosis.  On  its  outside,  and  adhering  closely  to  it,  was 
an  osseous  striNC^warying  in  thickness  from  one-fourth  to  three-fourths  of  a  line.  The 
choroid  adlAjcd  to  the  external  surface  of  this  bony  layer. — Demours,  Traite  des  Mai.  des 
Yeux,  tonwKJb.  73,  74. 
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and  sometimes  even  ossified.1 2  It  may  be  probable,  as  Langenbeck3  suggests, 
that  the  change  of  colour  occasionally  seen  in  the  pupils  of  amaurotic  eyes,  arises 
from  alteration  in  the  condition  of  the  retina  consequent  on  inflammation;  but 
this  point  is  not  as  yet  proved  by  dissection. 

In  representing  that  increased  activity  of  circulation  is  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  amaurosis,  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  every  alteration  in  the  function 
of  the  membrane,  displayed  in  amaurotic  affections,  is  attended  with  visible 
changes  of  structure;  there  may  be  a  temporary  impression,  leaving  no  traces 
after  death.  On  the  whole,  however,  impaired  vision  bears  the  same  relation 
to  the  retina  and  optic  nerve  as  other  symptoms  do  to  the  various  organs  from 
whose  disorders  and  diseases  they  proceed. 

The  prevailing  notions  respecting  amaurosis  have  been  not  only  different,  but 
almost  opposite.  It  has  been  supposed  to  arise  generally  from  debility.  Pa¬ 
tients  commonly  speak  of  their  sight  being  weak,  and  fancy  that  it  requires  to 
be  strengthened.  The  vague  opinions  thus  expressed  seem  to  be  the  only  found¬ 
ation  for  the  views  which  long  prevailed  respecting  the  pathology  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  amaurosis.  Believing  that  the  complaint  arose  from  atony  or  debility 
of  the  optic  nerve,  medical  men  have  endeavoured  to  combat  this  state  by 
strengthening  treatment,  by  tonics  and  stimulants  of  all  kinds,  both  local  and 
general.  As  this  view  of  the  disease  is  totally  erroneous,  the  treatment  founded 
on  it  must  be  not  only  improper,  but  injurious.  Let  us  apply,  for  a  moment, 
the  same  notions  and  treatment  to  other  cases.  What  would  be  the  result,  if 
we  should  view  diseases  of  the  brain,  lungs,  or  stomach  in  the  same  light;  if 
we  should  see  nothing  but  the  impaired  function,  and  proceed  immediately, 
without  considering  the  state  of  the  organs,  to  adopt  a  course  of  direct  stimula¬ 
tion,  in  order  to  remove  the  weakness  of  the  mind,  of  breathing,  or  digestion? 
The  pathology  of  amaurosis  must  be  founded  on  the  same  principles  as  that  of 
the  affections  just  alluded  to;  and  the  only  successful  treatment  will  consist, 
with  the  exceptions  to  be  noticed  hereafter,  in  the  variously  modified  antiphlo¬ 
gistic  measures  deduced  from  those  principles. 

It  must  be  understood  at  the  same  time,  that  amaurosis  often  occurs  in  con¬ 
junction  with  depressed  constitutional  power;  and  that,  in  certain  cases,  it  is 

1  In  an  account  of  the  Ophthalmic  School  of  Vienna,  by  Ib^OfcNGKEN,  of  Berlin,  he 

mentions  that  it  contains  a  collection  of  anatomical  and  patlAtofeical  preparations  of  the 
eye,  unique  in  its  kind,  as  he  supposes.  Among  them  is  a  of  amaurotic  and  atrophic 

eyes,  in  which  the  retina  and  ciliary  body  are  ossified,  /Tip  change  begins  in  the  retina, 
from  the  foramen  centrale  ;  a  bony  ring  is  formed  rom^rt  at  first,  in  the  middle  of  which 
the  foramen  remains  open,  and  larger  than  in  tliorf^^al  state.  In  some  eyes  nothing  is 
seen  but  this  ring;  while  in  others  the  ossificatifci  <uH»e  retina,  which  is  collapsed  and  in 
folds,  extends  towards  the  circumference,  andUheHT gradually  ends.  In  the  most  diseased 
eyes,  ossification  is  seen  in  the  ciliary  body  «s3Wdl  as  in  the  retina,  the  change  being  most 
considerable  in  the  middle  of  each  organ,  awlrless  strongly  marked  where  they  approach 
each  other.  Graefe  und  Waltiier’s  Jffiyial,  vol.  i.  p.  514. 

2  “What,”  says  he,  “can  afford  a  tfiwmger  argument  that  the  retina  undergoes  a  ma¬ 
terial  change,  than  the  pale  dull  the  fundus  oculi  so  often  observed  in  the  amau¬ 

rotic  ?  If  the  substance  of  the^ljjra  becomes  changed  by  an  inflammatory  process,  the 
fine  pulpy  texture  must  be  lftstOpnust  become  incapable  of  receiving  luminous  impres¬ 
sions,  and  sink  to  the  leve/of  jwgans  destined  to  fulfil  less  important  offices.  If  we  look 
back  to  causes,  we  find  inNwftny  cases  that  amaurosis  obviously  proceeds  from  various 
morbid  states  of  consfrffCSjpn  ( dyscrasien ),  of  which  the  first  effect  is  inflammation.  During 
the  prevalence  of  thcYlumorai  pathology,  several  cases  of  amaurosis  were  supposed  to 
result  from  the  ^dejpAitfon  of  morbific  matter.  Why  do  not  we  proceed  in  investigating  the 
causes  of  amavi^ta  as  we  do  in  arranging  inflammations  of  the  eye?  As  there  are  oph¬ 
thalmia  fron^^S^asia,  or  metastasis,  so  there  may  be  inflammations  of  the  retina  of  like 
nature.  In^erjf  vascular  organs,  inflammations  are  always  more  acute  than  in  less  vascu¬ 
lar  and  mjA  nervous  structures ;  hence  inflammation  of  the  retina  has  a  chronic  rather 
than  abLt^  course.” — Reflcxionem  uber  die  Natur ,  Ursachen  und  Ileilung  des  schwarzen 
jStacbhss.  m  the  Neue  Chir.  Bibliothek ,  vol.  i.  pp.  56,  57. 
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the  direct  offspring  of  debility,  arising  from  a  weakened  state  of  circulation, 
and  consequent  deficient  supply  of  blood  to  the  nervous  structure.  Hence,  the 
important  division  of  sthenic  and  asthenic  amaurosis.  Again,  the  affection  of 
the  retina  is,  in  many  cases,  purely  functional,  and  excited  sympathetically  by 
disorder  in  other  quarters.  Inflammation  of  the  retina,  or  at  least  active  dis¬ 
turbance  of  its  capillary  circulation,  sometimes  comes  on  suddenly,  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  rapidly  to  loss  of  vision.  Although  the  affected  texture  is  out  of  sight, 
the  symptoms  demonstrate  clearly  the  seat  and  nature  of  the  disease,  and  we  do 
not  hesitate  in  calling  it  retinitis;  it  might  be  termed  acute  amaurosis .  (See 
Chapter  XIX.  §  2.)  It  is  equally  obvious  that  inflammation  of  the  retina  exists 
in  the  disease  described  in  the  third  section  of  the  same  chapter.  In  the  great 
majority  of  instances,  the  disease  arises  gradually,  and  proceeds  slowly,  observ¬ 
ing  altogether  a  chronic  type.  The  following  account  is  a  description  of  this 
affection,  which  might  be  named,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other, 
chronic  retinitis  or  chronic  amaurosis.  There  is  no  boundary  between  the  two 
forms  of  disease,  which  pass  gradually  into  each  other.  A  similar  insensible 
transition  connects  simple  retinitis,  whether  acute  or  chronic,  with  inflammation 
of  the  internal  tunics,  either  idiopathic  or  arthritic.  Indeed,  the  latter  cases 
differ  from  the  former  only  in  the  extent  of  disease. 


SYMPTOMS  OF  AMAUROSIS. 

Impaired  and  altered  Sight. — The  leading  symptoms  of  amaurosis  consist  in 
the  variously  altered  state  of  the  function.  We  find  sight  impaired  in  all  pos¬ 
sible  ways.  .  The  most  various  imaginary  objects  and  colours  appear  before  the 
eyes..  In  different  instances  there  are  all  kinds  and  degrees  of  defective  percep¬ 
tion  in  respect  to  the  form,  colour,  and  proportions  of  objects,  and  their  rela¬ 
tions  to  each  other;  augmented  and  diminished  sensibility  to  light;  impediments 
to  vision  most  diversified  in  degree  and  kind. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  affection  patients  complain  of  the  sight  being  weak 
or  dim;  the  imaginary  objects  called  muscae  are  seen;  objects  are  perceived 
but  imperfectly ;  they  appear  more  or  less  obscured  by  cloud  or  haziness ;  the 
letters  of  a  book  run  into  each  other  and  become  confused ;  #%e  is  soon 
tired,  and  waters  or  becomes  bloodshot  if  exertion  is  contiiwraiit  Sometimes 
near  objects  are  not  clearly  recognized,  when  those  more  dfjSSft  are  seen  per¬ 
fectly.  This  incipient  stage,  in  which  vision  is  partiallg^V^h paired,  is  ambly¬ 
opia,  or  weakness  of  sight;  it  is  sometimes  seen  as  a  r^Jaanent  condition. 

They  who  divide  amaurosis  into  two  kinds,  that creased  and  that  with 
diminished  sensibility  of  the  retina,  enumerate,  ^s)^nptoms  of  the  former, 
various  kinds  of  impaired  vision,  some  of  whie^  rather  denote  the  period  of 
excitement  in  disease  of  the  retina,  than  thdQiore  advanced  stage,  ordinarily 
designated  as  amaurosis.  Some  of  the  svrftotoms  now  alluded  to  are  merely 
the  offspring  of  sympathetic  disturbanc£jmused  by  primary  disorder  in  other 
quarters.  sjZ/ 

Beer  observes  that  in  some  raiw&tees  of  incomplete  amaurosis,  the  sensi- 
uity  of  the  retina  to  light  is^soSmuch  increased,  that  the  patient  avoids  all 
p  aces  where  there  is  strong  ligtHf^articularly  where  strong  reflected  light  falls 
on  the  eye,  and  seeks  comp^|pj£ve  darkness;  protecting  the  eyes,  when  he  goes 
abroad,  with  a  green  shadQr  with  green  spectacles.  This  state  passes  under 
ie  name  of  intolera^rceOflight,  or  photophobia.  Under  such  circumstances, 
16  Pahent  sometiH^j^ihscerns  for  a  short  time,  that  is,  for  a  few  moments,  or 
more  rarely  for  a  longer  period,  even  the  smallest  objects  in  an  extremely  weak 
igbq  as  clearta^the  best  eye  can  see  them  in  the  light  of  day;  while,  at 
otner  times^B^ednnot  distinguish  even  larger  things  in  the  same  light.  This 
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state,  which  is  called'  oxyopia ,  that  is,  acuteness  of  sight  (from  o%v$,  sharp,  and 
o^is,  vision),  deserves  the  particular  attention  of  the  practical  surgeon.”  ( Lehre , 
vol.  ii.  p^  426.) 

This  increased  sensibility  of  the  retina  may  become  so  considerable,  that  the 
presence  of  light  cannot  be  borne;  at  least  it  causes  severe  pain  in  the  eye  and 
brow,  with  discharge  of  tears  and  confusion  of  all  objects.  The  patient,  there¬ 
fore,  remains  in  a  darkened  chamber,  and  may  be  said  to  suffer  under  a  kind  of 
day  blindness,  or  nyctalopia .  I  saw  a  patient,  in  whom,  although  amaurosis 
had  existed  for  some  time,  and  advanced  considerably,  the  smallest  light  could 
not  be  borne;  and  he  remained  constantly  in  a  room  with  the  very  crevices  of 
the  shutters  carefully  stopped  up.  More  commonly,  the  retina  is  in  an  opposite 
state.  Its  increasing  sensibility,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  a  powerful 
impression  to  produce  any  effect,  lead  the  patient  to  get  as  much  light  as  he 
can.  lie  seeks  clear  and  bright  lights;  and,  in  attempting  to  read,  places  his 
back  towards  the  window,  that  the  light  may  fall  on  the  book. 

When  the  amblyopia,  with  increased  sensibility,  proceeds  a  little  farther,  a 
shining  glare  appears  before  the  eye,  sometimes  with  rainbow  colours,  sometimes 
tremulous,  surrounding  and  confusing  objects.  A  light  cloud  may  pass  before 
the  eye;  or  luminous  and  fiery  points,  flashes,  or  streaks,  may  appear.  Blue 
or  yellow  flashes,  or  globes  of  fire,  are  seen  in  the  dark,  or  when  the  lids  are 
closed.  This  glare  of  light,  and  these  various  luminous  appearances,  often  con¬ 
tinue  when  the  sensibility  of  the  retina  has  been  completely  extinguished,  and 
lead  the  patient  to  indulge  in  hopes  that  his  vision  may  be  restored  ( visus  lusi - 
dus ;  pliotopsia ,  from  $<3$,  light,  and  o^tj,  sight;  Marmaryge  of  Hippocrates, 
that  is,  fxapfxa^vyy],  flashing  or  dazzling  light. 

Objects  are  sometimes  perceived  with  prismatic  colours,  halos,  or  rays  round 
them  ;  sometimes  they  appear  completely  altered  in  colour ;  for  example,  as  if 
seen  through  a  yellow  glass  (visus  color  at  us  ;  chrupsia).1 

The  preceding,  and  various  other  defects  of  sight  (vitia  visus),  which  have 
sometimes  been  enumerated,  as  if  they  were  peculiar  affections,  or  even  distinct 
diseases,  are  merely  forms  of  the  impaired  function,  symptoms  of  amaurosis,  that 
is,  of  disease  seated  in  the  nervous  structure  of  the  eye.  QWe  of  the  most  fre¬ 
quent  of  these  symptomatic  phenomena  is  broken  or  iU^^njpted  vision  (visus 
interrupts).  The  eye  misses  parts  of  objects;  lett^jor  words  are  lost  in 
reading,  and  the  patient  moves  the  whole  head  to  them  out.  Sometimes 

the  upper  or  lower  half,  sometimes  the  right  «npit  half,  is  not  seen  ( visus 
dimidiatus ;  hemiopsia)',  sometimes  a  small  pXc^nly  of  the  retina  retains  its 
sensibility,  and  such  things  only  are  seen  arS>2Wplaced  in  a  particular  direction 
with  respect  to  the  eye.  Slight  movemeiKs^of  the  head  or  eye  put  the  latter 
out  of  its  proper  position  for  vision,  aaqS>t  is  not  easily  brought  back  again  to 
the  right  place.  Things  sometimes  appear  deformed  or  distorted  (visus  df  (jura¬ 
ts  ;  metamorphopsia) ;  sometimes  enveloped  in  a  mist  or  cloud,  which  may 
be  light,  dark,  or  changeable,  orn|j]Wently  composed  of  minute  objects  coalescing 
(visus  nebulosus).  This  cloud'  yeSomes  thicker  and  more  extensive,  until  the 
perception  of  objects  is  defrayed. 

A  common  sympton/of|mcipient  amaurosis  is  the  appearance  of  floating  or 
moving  bodies  before  tlrfe-eye  (visus  muscarum ;  myodesopsia).  Hark,  gray,  or 
semitransparent  tfc^^JJJs,  spots,  streaks,  insects,  rings,  chains,  globules,  indeed 
minute  substanc^pf  every  description,  seem  to  float  before  the  eye,  moving 
rapidly  upw^rdQfcnd  then  falling,  more  conspicuous  and  more  troublesome  in 
impeding  in  a  clear  light,  or  in  looking  at  a  white  or  light  object.  A 

single  blaclNspeck  is  called  scotoma ;  the  more  numerous  moving  bodies  are 

^rliQword,  employed  by  Beer  (Lehre,  vol.  ii.  p.  428),  seems  to  be  compounded  of 
Xi°C^v  XSoet>  c°i°ur>  and  sight. 
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called  muscee  volitantes.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  patient  to  see  before  the 
eye  a  black  disk,  -which  increases  in  size  as  the  affection  proceeds,  becoming 
larger  and  larger,  until  at  last  it  covers  the  field  of  vision.  As  the  moving 
bodies  increase  in  number,  they  become  more  completely  opaque,  and  unite  so 
as  to  form  a  net  or  thick  veil,  more  or  less  completely  enveloping  whatever  the 
patient  looks  at  (yisus  reticulaius) .  This  net  appears  dark  in  a  clear  place,  or 
against  a  white  ground;  while  in  the  dark  it  is  shining,  and  whitish  or  yellowish. 

Double  vision  ( diplopia ,  visus  duplicatus)  is  a  common  circumstance  in  inci¬ 
pient  amaurosis.  The  affected  eye  deviates  from  its  proper  direction,  or  squints, 
so  that  the  optic  axes  do  not  correspond.  Hence  objects  are  seen  double;  the 
two  images  sometimes  being  equally  clear,  though  the  second  is  generally 
fainter.  The  two  may  be  close  together,  or  at  some  distance;  and  the  second 
may  be  above,  below,  or  at  one  side  of  the  first.  When  either  eye  is  closed, 
vision  with  the  other  is  single.  The  movements  of  the  two  eyes  coincide  in 
certain  directions,  so  that  the  double  sight  is  only  partial. 

Squinting  and  double  vision  may  be  caused  by  sensorial  affections,  without 
amaurosis.  The  symptom  in  this  form  sometimes  precedes  apoplexy. 

The  very  rare  occurrence  of  double  vision  with  one  eye  must  be  referred  to 
affection  of  the  retina.  Beer  calls  it  dyplopia  nervosa. 

In  some  instances,  the  commencement  of  amaurosis  is  attended  with  near¬ 
sightedness  ( myopia ),  or  far-sightedness  (; presbyopia ).  The  latter  is  the  most 
common. 

In  some  instances  vision  is  enjoyed  during  a  part  only  of  the  twenty-four 
hours,  and  the  patient  is  blind  during  the  other  part.  He  may  see  well  in  the 
day,  and  be  blind  at  night  ( coecifas  nocturna ,  or  hemeralopia );  or  vision  may 
be  imperfect  in  the  clay,  and  better  at  night  ( coecitas  diurna ,  or  nyctalopia'). 

Although  the  various  kinds  of  imperfect  vision,  now  enumerated  and  described, 
are  designated  by  appropriate  names,  they  are  not  distinct  diseases,  but  mere 
variations  in  the  state  of  the  function  originating  in  a  common  cause,  namely, 
disease  or  disorder  of  the  retina.  The  pathological  conditions  of  this  texture, 
especially  in  the  early  and  active  periods  of  disease,  are  almost  entirely  unknown 
to  us;  and  we  are  therefore  unable  to  point  out  the  particular  circumstances  in 
the  affection  which  give  rise  to  each  of  these  modifications. 

The  central  portion  of  the  expansion,  which  is  the  usual  se&sj&f 'impression, 
loses  its  sensibility  first;  the  circumference,  which  does  naASfcdergo  the  same 
degree  of  habitual  exertion,  retains  its  powers  longer.  EEfece  patients  can  fre¬ 
quently  see  objects  placed  laterally,  particularly  on  tlm©  nporal  side,  after  the 
power  of  distinguishing  them  in  the  direct  line  of  vitffrmr'is  totally  lost. 

Progress  of  the  Disease. — The  origin  and  pi^greSs  of  amaurosis  are  very 
various.  It  may  be  produced  suddenly,  and  r^facn4xs  full  development  in  a  few 
hours.  This  is  exemplified  in  the  cases  rela@rat  page  541,  as  well  as  in  that 
of  the  patient  struck  with  lightning,  at  pag&  OUl .  I  have  seen  a  few  instances, 
in  which  persons  having  gone  to  bed  wimjrerfect  sight  have  been  totally  blind 
the  next  morning.  Sometimes  blii*d<0p3s  produced  in  a  few  days,  weeks,  or 
months,  while  in  other  instances Jn^s  elapse  before  vision  is  altogether  lost. 
In  some  cases  the  imperfectioivtTfVuiion  reaches  a  certain  point,  and  the  disease 
is  then  stationary. 

I  was  consulted  by  a  g^&Jeman,  twenty-six  years  of  age,  who,  three  years 
previously,  had  gone  out  ^fjtating  at  night,  the  ground  being  covered  with  snow. 
The  next  day  his  sigjht^as  dull;  within  a  few  days  it  had  become  very  imper¬ 
fect,  and  had  contifi^M^m  the  same  state  to  the  time  of  my  seeing  him,  in  spite 
of  various  treatment.  In  the  large  print  of  a  title-page,  he  could  just  slowly 
make  out  th^kfrtsto's  one  by  one.  The  pupils  wrere  about  the  middle  size,  and 
the  i rides  j^jss^ea  but  little  power  of  motion. 

More  cJ^only,  and  especially  under  neglect,  with  continued  exposure  to  the 
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causes  which  have  induced  the  affection,  or  injudicious  treatment,  it  ultimately 
ends  in  total  blindness.  In  this  stage  there  is  a  peculiar  vacant  stare,  very 
characteristic  of  the  affection.  On  entering  a  room,  instead  of  looking  at  per¬ 
sons  and  surrounding  objects,  the  eyes  are  directed  forwards,  with  the  lids  wide 
open,  and  are  fixed  in  a  kind  of  a  gaze  on  vacancy.  There  is  a  want  of  move¬ 
ment  in  the  eyeballs  and  the  head,  and  a  quiescence  of  all  the  external  parts 
whose  motions  ordinarily  harmonize  with  those  of  the  direct  visual  apparatus, 
which  immediately  betray  the  state  of  the  case  even  to  an  inexperienced  observer. 
This  vacant  stare  at  nothing  does  not  occur  in  cataract.  Although  the  patient 
may  be  unable  to  discern  objects,  he  looks  about,  as  if  conscious  that  vision 
still  exists.  In  short,  the  state  of  the  eyes,  eyelids,  and  surrounding  parts,  with 
the  mode  of  carrying  and  moving  the  head,  are  expressive  of  blindness  in  the 
one  case,  of  sight  in  the  other. 

The  surface  of  the  organ,  in  some  rare  instances,  is  more  or  less  bloodshot  in 
amaurosis;  though,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  only  visible  changes  are 
those  in  the  size  and  form  of  the  pupil,  and  the  motions  of  the  iris,  with  the 
fixed  state  and  peculiar  expression  of  the  eye. 

State  of  the  Pupil  and  Iris. — The  pupil  and  the  iris  of  amaurotic  patients 
exhibit  various  changes,  some  of  which  are  so  conspicuous  as  to  attract  the 
notice  even  of  careless  observers.  The  former  is  dilated,  often  considerably, 
even  in  the  strongest  light :  sometimes  it  is  equally  contracted,  and  that  perma¬ 
nently.  The  opening  often  deviates  from  its  normal  form,  being  oval,  oblong, 
or  angular,  at  different  portions  of  its  circumference.  It  may  deviate  from  its 
central  situation  in  the  iris,  being  most  frequently  displaced  upwards  and 
inwards ;  in  such  cases,  the  margin  generally  presents  angular  irregularities. 

In  many  cases,  the  clear  blackness  which  characterizes  the  normal  state  of 
the  opening  is  lost,  and  the  pupil  has,  instead,  a  dull,  smoky,  or  cloudy  dis¬ 
coloration  of  greenish,  grayish,  or  leaden  cast ;  sometimes  it  is  of  a  yellowish- 
green,  much  like  that  of  glaucoma.  The  healthy  retina  is  transparent,  and  the 
dark  choroid  seen  through  it  gives  the  pupil  its  black  colour.  If  the  texture  of 
this  nervous  expansion  be  changed  by  disease,  corresponding  alteration  in  the 
appearance  of  the  pupil  may  be  expected.  It  is  diffieutjTm  account  for  the 
symptom  in  question,  except  on  this  supposition.  BEE&Sa^s  that  “  the  black¬ 
ness  of  the  pupil  in  amaurotic  patients  is  seldom  so •d^&ras  in  the  healthy  eye 
of  a  young  person.  Sometimes  the  opening  is  sUJli&y  smoky,  or  cloudy,  and 
we  cannot  always  distinguish  at  what  distance  ftqfcjhe  uvea  this  inconsiderable 
discoloration  is  situated,  or  determine  whejlmQpproceeds  from  change  in  the 
transparent  media,  in  the  retina,  or  choroilV  fmien  the  pupil  is  dark  gray,  or 
rather  greenish  gray,  we  can  discover,  %  luTunng  at  the  eye  sideways,  that  the 
change  must  be  either  in  the  vitreous rfwn our  or  behind  it.”  ( Lelire ,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  436,  437.)  If  this  symptom  b%  caused  by  alteration  in  the  state  of  the 
retina,  the  latter  is  not  irremedhdsM  and  consequently  the  former  is  not  of 
itself  a  sufficient  ground  for  uraWJlrab'le  prognosis. 

Beer  proceeds  to  state,  SMErthe  pupil  may  be  reddish,  or  really  red,  or 
yellowish  white,  in  amajtt-djmJ;  and  that,  in  all  such  cases,  the  discoloration  is 
obviously  in  the  fundudyofjthe  eye,  and  concave.  I  think  that  such  appearances 
would  denote  orgapio»disease  of  the  eyeball,  rather  than  amaurosis,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  woriL^jRmce,  however,  observed  a  red  appearance  in  the  pupil  of 
an  amaurotic  > 

Case. — A^j^oent  at  one  of  the  universities,  of  sanguine  complexion,  light 
hair,  and  fwJChabit,  about  twenty  years  of  age,  who  had  been  reading,  but  not 
very  hanl  whs  not  aware  of  any  other  cause  for  the  complaint  on  which  he 
consuJ^P^ie,  namely,  loss  of  sight  in  the  right  eye.  Dimness  had  come  on 
tw^rnmiths  previously,  and  had  increased  gradually,  so  that  he  could  merely 
m  large  objects  with  the  right  eye,  and  he  saw  them  best  when  they  were 
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placed  quite  to  the  right  of  the  eye.  The  iris  acted  equally  on  both  sides.  I 
thought  that  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  something  red  behind  the  iris,  in  some 
movements  of  the  eye,  and  therefore,  dilated  the  pupil  by  means  of  the  ex- 
tractum  belladonnae.  A  portion  of  blood  was  then  distinctly  seen  behind  the 
lower  part  of  the  iris.  It  was  of  arterial  colour,  and  moved  a  little  up  and 
down  when  the  globe  was  moved.  The  dilatation  of  the  pupil  produced  no 
alteration  in  the  state  of  vision.  I  did  not  see  this  gentleman  again. 

In  the  following  passage,  Richter  states  his  experience  respecting  the  change 
of  colour  in  the  pupil  of  amaurotic  patients.  “  Colorem  pupillse  oculi  gutta 
serena  affecti  nigrum,  sanum,  omnisque  vitii  expertem  esse,  plerique  uno  ore 
affirmant.  Hoc  autem  assertum  magis  adhuc  quam  prius  erroneum  esse,  iterum 
iterumque  expertus  sum.  Plerumque  sane  splendido  illo  puroque  nigrore  orba 
est  pupilla  oculi,  qui  amaurosi  laborat ;  languorem  in  illo  hebetudinemque,  loco 
nitons  illius,  quo  gaudet  sanus  integerque  oculus,  quilibet  in  illo  animadvertet. 
Aliquoties  tarn  msignein  pallorem  pone  pupillam  percepi,  ut,  quod  ingenue 
fateor,  dubius  aliquando  haeserim,  cataractane  incipiente  an  amaurosi  seo’or 
laboret.  Facilis  sane  in  hoc  casu  error  est,  imprimis  si  perfecta  nondum  est 
amaurosis,  motuque  adhuc  pupilla,  luminisque  quodam  sensu  retina  gaudet. 
Plures  sane,  quod  affirmare  possum,  ad  me  pervenerunt  segri,  et  medlcorum 
suasu,  qui  cataracta  illos  laborare  credebant,  operationem  petierunt.”  {Ohs. 
Chirurg.  fascic.  ii.  pp.  65,  66.) 


A  motionless  state  of  the  iris,  together  with  dilated  pupil,  has  usually  been 
enumerated  among  the  symptoms  of  amaurosis,  as  if  it  were  a  constant  attendant 
on  the  complaint.  There  are,  however,  many  exceptions  in  respect  to  both  cir¬ 
cumstances.  The  various  impressions  on  the  retina,  by  light  in  its  several 
gradations,  are  the  cause  of  the  motions  exhibited  by  the  iris  in  the  natural 
state  of  the  eye.  Hence,  we  should  expect  what  we  usually  see,  namely,  that 
the  iris  moves  imperfectly  in  proportion  as  the  sensibility  of  the  retina  is  im¬ 
paired,  being  at  first  sluggish,  and  then  ceasing  to  move  when  blindness  is 
complete.  In  the  early  stage  of  the  affection,  the  iris  and  pupil  will  not  deviate 
much  from  their  normal  condition,  the  fixed  and  dilated  state  of  the  latter  not 
occurring  till  the  amaurosis  is  complete.  In  some  individuals,  whose  sight  is 
pei feet,  the  iris  possesses  but  little  mobility;  and,  occasional!*^  it  is  even 
motionless  with  unimpaired  vision ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  fullX^wA-  of  motion 
sometimes  exists  in  complete  amaurosis.  Janin1  has  mentiojittT  two  instances 
in  which  he  noticed  this  circumstance.  One  was  a  boy^^e  years  old,  who 
had  been  blind  six  months ;  the  other,  a  female  of  thi^tQ^o,  who  had  lost  her 
sight  three  years  before.  Both  were  totally  blind,  al^hgii  the  eyes  were  to  ail 
appearance  perfectly  ^heal thy,  and  the  irides  had  (Eu^ll  natural  degree  of  mo¬ 


tion, 
and  had  been 


1  - - - - uaiuiai  ucgicc  Ul  111U 

ine  same  combination  came  twice  under  ^^Observation  of  Schmucker, 
id  been  seen  still  more  frequently  by  Rioter :  “  Vidi  enim  non  raro,” 
says  the  latter,  “  perfeetissima  amaurosi  oewpeafos,  quorum  pupilla  mobilis  erat, 
et  ad  minimum  lucis  attactum  valde  vivh-Kgwe  se  constringebat.”3 

I  have  mentioned,  at  page  543,  of  a  boy  totally  blind  from  hydro- 

cephalus,  in  whom  the  motions  of  t^h^Tis  were  unimpaired. 

Vase.-— Amaurosis  of  one  eye  Qjtk  perfect  motion  of  the  iris.— A  lady  of 
i°^  sPare  h&kit,  healtll^lppearance,  temperate,  and  always  enjoying 
good  health,  had  lost  the  sidgWof  the  right  eye  fifteen  months  before  I  saw  her, 
without  pain,,  headache,  ca-'yay  obvious  cause.  She  had  never  used  her  eyes 
imprudently  in  readipgf%*fcdlework,  or  any  injurious  occupation.  The  two 
e>es  were  so  completely '‘alike,  that  I  could  not  discern  which  was  amaurotic. 

1^lss?rtatioa  suj\a  Mobility  de  l’lris  dans  des  Yeux  affectes  de  la  plus  grande  cecite; 

f  moires  et  SJfsbfvQtions  Anatomiques ,  etc.,  sur  V (Eil,  p.  425. 
yermischK^K Schriften,  p.  13.  3  0bSt  Chir%  fascic.  iit  p.  63> 
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With  the  right  she  could  merely  distinguish  light  from  darkness.  The  inde¬ 
pendent  as  well  as  the  associated  action  of  the  iris  was  perfect,  and  both  pupils 
were  of  the  same  size  under  similar  circumstances  of  light. 

When  the  affection  is  confined  to  one  eye,  the  other  remaining,  sound,  we 
shall  not,  in  many  cases,  observe  the  slightest  defect  in  the  amaurotic  eye,  so 
long  as  both  are  open.  But  as  soon  as  the  sound  eye  is  closed,  the  pupil  of  the 
other  is  dilated  and  fixed,  and  its  margin  perhaps  becomes  angular.  In  other 
words,  the  iris  of  the  amaurotic  eye  moves  in  harmony  with  the  other  after  its 
independent  action  is  destroyed.  In  complete  amaurosis  of  old  date,  accom¬ 
panied  with  change  of  colour  in  the  iris,  I  have  sometimes  seen  the  associated 
action  perfect,  when  the  strongest  light  directed  on  the  affected  eye  with  the 
other  closed,  has  caused  no  sensation  nor  change  in  the  state  of  the  pupil. 

Other  Symptoms. — Cases  of  amaurosis  differ  considerably  in  the  accompany¬ 
ing  pain,  whether  of  the  eye  or  head.  Sometimes  the  disease  arises  insensibly, 
and  is  developed  very  slowly,  without  any  pain.  Sometimes  there  is  an  uneasy 
feeling  in  the  eye  and  neighbouring  parts  without  pain;  a  sensation  of  fulness, 
and  an  unusual  weight  in  the  globe.  Sometimes  the  patient  feels  as  if  dust  or 
sand  were  under  the  lids.  Frequently,  the  impaired  vision  is  preceded  or 


accompanied  by  headache,  giddiness,  dizziness.  Sometimes  there  are  pains  in 


the  forehead,  over  the  eyebrow,  and  in  one  side  of  the  head ;  these  are  occa¬ 
sionally  severe.  There  may  be  heaviness  about  the  eye,  aggravated  by  motion 
or  employment  of  the  organ.  The  pain  may  begin  with  the  amaurotic  affection, 
or  precede  it  by  some  considerable  time.  If  it  comes  on  after  vision  has  been 
lost  in  one  eye,  or  in  both,  we  may  conclude  that  the  pain  and  the  amaurosis 
are  both  caused  by  some  other  disease.  This  observation  holds  good  of  many 
cases  of  painful  amaurosis;  the  pain  not  being  caused  by  the  latter  affection. 
Backing  pain  in  the  brow,  temple,  or  head,  not  relieved  by  treatment,  or,  if 
alleviated,  quickly  returning,  and  accompanied  by  similar  pain  in  the  eye, 
either  constant  or  brought  on  by  slight  exertion,  indicates  the  existence  of  dis¬ 
ease  in  the  orbit,  skull,  or  brain. 

The  state  of  the  circulation,  and  of  the  digestive  organsuAvery  various  in 
amaurosis;  the  former  may  be  excited,  with  fulness  and  s^migth  of  pulse;  it 
may  be  natural;  or  the  pulse  may  be  small  and  feebl^mat  is,  the  retinal 
affection  may  be  sthenic  or  asthenic.  Sometimes  theiQter  are  in  an  unhealthy 
state,  and  the  disturbance  of  this  important  systenv-Sva  leading  feature  in  the 
affection,  contributing,  with  other  circumstances^rots  origin  and  continuance; 
on  other  occasions  there  is  no  marked  derangsA^t  of  their  functions. 

Causes  of  Amaurosis.  Age;  the  Diseas^o^eHmes  Congenital. — The  disease 
may  occur  at  all  ages,  and  is  sometimes  *yen  congenital.  A  fine  and  healthy 
infant,  which  I  saw  at  the  age  of  six  i^x5)uhs,  was  quite  blind.  The  eyes,  on 
cursory  inspection,  would  have  beennw’onounced  free  from  defect.  They  were 
blue,  like  those  of  the  mother  an^fiMer.  The  pupil,  which  was  of  middle  size 
and  clear,  was  not  observed  to  its  dimensions.  The  iris  was  in  contact 

with  the  cornea.  The  motli^Njml  brought  forth  seven  children,  three  of  whom 
had  been  born  blind  in>*h(0ivay.  I  have  seen  other  instances  of  congenital 
amaurosis,  where  the  ejgsjippeared  perfect.  In  a  family  of  children  belonging 
to  a  healthy  father  gM  mother,  one  of  whom  had  blue,  the  other  dark  eyes, 
some  were  light  aaxJPe  others  dark-eyed.  The  latter  had  all  of  them  become 
successively  am*£)tic  in  their  early  years,  without  apparent  cause. 

“  Five  orj^jS^ars  ago/'  says  Mr.  G-ibson,  “  I  recollect  to  have  seen  five 
or  six  chift&xfV  the  families  of  two  sisters,  who  were  all  totally  blind,  and  in 
an  idioti\stme,  with  cataracts  accompanied  by  amaurosis.”  [Edinburgh  Med.  and 
Sut% 
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vol.  vii.  p.  398.) 
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examination,  was  an  interesting  girl  of  eighteen.  “  Her  eyes  and  their  append¬ 
ages  are  well  shaped;  the  iris  is  of  a  blue  colour;  the  pupils  are  of  natural 
size,  form,  and  colour.  The  size,  however,  does  not  perceptibly  vary  from  the 
action  of  different  degrees  of  light;  at  least,  I  could  not  discover  any  motion  of 
the  iris.  Her  eyes  have  not  the  inanimate  appearance  so  characteristic  of 
amaurosis,  and  they  have  less  of  the  irregular  involuntary  motions  usually 
observed  in  blind  people.”  The  father  and  mother,  and  their  relations,  have 
good  eyes.  ( Manual  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Human  Eye ,  vol.  ii.  p.  82,  note.) 

Although  the  disease  spares  no  age,  it  is  most  frequent  at,  or  after,  the 
middle  period  of  life,  especially  about  the  cessation  of  menstruation  in  females, 
and  the  corresponding  age  in  the  male. 

Hereditary  Disposition. — The  influence  of  peculiar  hereditary  formation  in 
predisposing  to  amaurosis  is  unequivocal.  I  had  under  my  care,  at  the  London 
Ophthalmic  Infirmary,  twin  sisters,  whose  habit  of  body,  features,  complexion, 
and  state  of  health,  were  exactly  alike,  as  well  as  the  colour  of  the  hair  and 
eyes.  They  were  both  amaurotic  at  the  same  time,  and  with  exactly  the  same 
symptoms. 

u  Amaurosis,”  says  Beer,  “  is  much  oftener  hereditary  than  cataract;  thus 
we  see  many  members  of  a  family  for  more  than  one  generation,  becoming 
blind  from  this  cause  at  a  certain  period  of  life.  I  know  more  than  one  family, 
in  which  this  is  the  case ;  and  the  circumstances  in  one  instance  are  curious. 
The  females,  even  in  the  third  generation,  become  completely  and  incurably 
amaurotic,  as  soon  as  menstruation  ceases ;  but  they  who  have  borne  children 
escape.  The  males  of  this  unfortunate  family,  who,  as  well  as  the  females, 
have  very  dark  brown  eyes,  show  a  disposition  to  amaurotic  amblyopia,  though 
none  have  become  actually  blind.”  ( Lehre ,  vol.  ii.  p.  442.) 

I  have  quoted,  at  page  550,  from  Dr.  Monteatii,  the  case  of  an  amaurotic 
old  lady,  in  whom  the  optic  nerves  were  found  atrophic.  Dr.  M.  adds,  that 
“  the  twin  sister  of  this  lady  died  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  her  age,  and  for 
eight  or  ten  years  before  her  death  she  also  had  been  completely  amaurotic. 
Though  her  general  health  was  more  entire  than  is  usual  at  such  an  advanced 
age,  she  had  lost  completely  not  only  her  sight,  but  also  her  senses  of  taste,  of 
smell,  and  of  hearing.  She  could  not  distinguish  animal  from  veg^kble  food, 
or  one  sort  of  fluid  from  another.  No  opportunity  was  obtained^Mrihspecting 

the  head.  The  only  daughter  of  Mrs  - (the  lady  mention©Jat  p.  550),  is 

at  present  alive,  and  has  been  totally  blind  from  amaurosi$rapt  several  years ; 
she  is  at  present  in  her  fifty-sixth  year.  I  have  been  by  the  son  and 

grandson  of  Mrs. - ,  who  have  both  weak  eyes.  Tl^gfcmdson,  in  particular, 

has  a  very  distressing  degree  of  congenital  amblrfojpK  Any  exertion  of  his 


d^sometimes  see  a  minute 
r  or  table.”  (ZA6.  cit.  pp. 


eyes  induces  temporary  blindness,  and  though  h 
object,  at  others  he  will  walk  directly  against ; 
bl,  82.) 

General  Causes  ;  Plethora. — The  causeaJjfchich  contribute  more  directly  to 
the  occurrence  of  amaurosis,  are  analogy  iujfcheir  nature  and  operation  to  those 
which  produce  disease  in  other  textureS^rTke  eye  and  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 
Excitement  of  the  circulation  by  j»r^r^  m  diet,  particularly  by  intemperance  in 
drinking,  and  the  determination^)  blood  to  the  head  more  immediately  pro¬ 
duced  by  such  indulgences,  ^rgtircum stances  of  frequent  and  powerful  opera¬ 
tion  in  causing  disorder  andJkSease  of  the  retina,  as  well  as  of  other  parts  of 
the  eye,  and  of  the  brayi^^r  sedentary  mode  of  life,  and  residence  in  bad  air, 
seriously  aggravate  thjN^Jhrious  effects  of  these  disturbances.  The  continuance 
°?  su°k  ^bits  through^*  course  of  years  impairs  the  functions  of  the  assimila¬ 
tive  organs  and  ne^ous  system,  and  thus  induces  an  unhealthy  state  of  consti¬ 
tution,  m  whj^V^irfiirosis  occurs  more  frequently  than  in  the  direct  plethora 
caused  by  ex^s  in  an  individual  whose  general  powers  are  unbroken. 
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[Anaemia. — It  should  be  mentioned  here,  that  anaemia  is  almost  as  frequent 
a  cause  of  amaurosis  as  plethora.  We  have  seen  this  affection  result  from  the 
ansemia  produced  by  profuse  flooding  after  delivery  or  miscarriage;  by  too  fre¬ 
quent  childbearing,  protracted  lactation,  debilitating  occupations,  innutritious 
diet,  defective  hematosis,  granular  degeneration  of  the  kidney,  &c.  Some  of 
these  causes  will  be  more  particularly  noticed  under  the  head  of  Sympathetic 
Amaurosis.] 


Excessive  Exertion  of  the  Organ — In  a  great  number  of  instances  the  imme¬ 
diate  or  exciting  cause  is  excessive  exertion  of  the  organ,  particularly  its 
employment  on  minute  or  shining  objects.  In  many  cases  the  affection  can  be 
clearly  traced  to  inordinate  use  of  the  eye,  which  brings  on  the  disease  without 
any  observable  influence  from  the  remote  or  predisposing  circumstances  just 
alluded  to.  Hence,  it  is  frequent  in  those  who  follow  the  various  occupations 
requiring  close  attention  and  constant  exertion  of  the  organ,  as  in  tailors,  shoe¬ 
makers,  mantua-makers,  milliners,  sempstresses,  law-writers,  compositors,  en¬ 
gravers,  painters,  especially  in  miniature,  jewellers,  watchmakers,  and  the 
various  workers  in  metal.  When  we  consider,  that  in  these,  and  many  other 
similar  cases,  the  eye  is  incessantly  exerted  for  several  hours  daily,  and  reflect 
on  the  delicate  texture  of  the  retina,  we  shall  only  be'  surprised  that  it  should 
retain  its  powers  so  long  unimpaired. 

Limited  or  temporary  exposure  to  a  strong  light  may  produce  amaurosis 
suddenly,  as  in  a  stroke  of  lightning,  coup  de  soldi ,  or  microscopic  observations. 
But  it  is  more  frequently  seen  as  the  consequence  of  habitual  exposure  to  less 
powerful  lights,  as  in  cooks,  workers  in  metal,  and  in  glass-houses,  in  soldiers 
or  sailors  when  living  in  tropical  countries,  in  those  who  pursue  their  employ¬ 
ments  under  strong  gas-light. 

Indirect  Causes  of  General  Plethora,  or  of  Determination  to  the  Head. — 
All  circumstances  favoring  the  production  of  general  plethora,  or  determi¬ 
nation  to  the  head,  render  the  occurrence  of  amaurosis  more  probable;  such 
are  the  sudden  suppression  of  accustomed  discharges,  the  cessation  of  men¬ 
struation  at  its  usual  period,  its  interruption  at  an  eaidiA  age,  and  its  non¬ 
occurrence  at  the  time  when  it  ought  to  commence.  In  wnmerating  the  causes 
of  the  complaint,  many  writers  lay  great  stress  on  thd0jippression  of  bleeding 
from  the  hemorrhoidal  vessels,  on  that  of  epistaxis^d^ppiration,  or  the  secretion 
of  milk,  on  the  rapid  healing  of  itch,  or  other^tftSkious  eruptions,  or  of  large 
ulcers  of  the  lower  extremities.  Without  dea5®g  the  agency  of  these  causes, 
which  in  some  instances  is  unquestionabLerJVrfnsider  that  it  has  been  greatly 
exaggerated,  both  in  frequency  and  de^e^^yE  have  never  seen  any  disease,  in¬ 
ternal  or  external,  caused  by  the  cure2^  itch,  although  I  often  see  the  com¬ 
plaint  in  its  worst  form,  and  see  it  rapidly  disappear  under  proper  treatment. 
I  never  traced  an  amaurotic  affecti©jto  the  repulsion  or  cure  of  a  cutaneous 
disease.  Some  of  the  causes  aK^e  mentioned,  by  producing  unnatural  fulness 
and  excitement  of  the  circutatK^,  '"may  render  the  occurrence  of  amaurosis  more 
probable  in  those  predisposed  to  the  disease.  Thus,  amaurosis  is  one  out  of 
many  effects  that  ma/’pr^eeed  from  such  causes,  the  influence  of  which  is  not 
exerted  directly  on  th<N»etina,  but  is  of  a  more  general  kind.  The  retinal  af¬ 
fection,  therefore,%j£jiot  specific,  but  similar  in  its  nature  to  that  proceeding 
from  other  causc^yhid  requiring  analogous  treatment.  Proceeding  on  these 
views,  I  cann^Qteut  think  that  to  establish,  as  Beer1  has  done,  specific  distinc- 

1  He  has  c^teted  separate  chapters  to  the  following  forms  of  the  complaint :  namely,  that 
from  ir^Anilarity  or  suppression  of  the  acute  exanthemata,  as  scarlatina,  measles,  and 
vol.  ii.  p.  522 ;  from  the  suppression  of  coryza  without  apparent  col- 
leto)iSdT  mucus  in  their  frontal  sinuses — Ibid.  p.  530;  from  the  disappearance  of  im- 
n&ijinous  eruptions,  and  the  healing  of  old  ulcers — Ibid.  p.  556 ;  from  the  suppression 
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tions  of  amaurosis  founded  on  the  supposed  cause,  is  erroneous  in  principle,  and 
calculated  to  produce  confusion  and  indecision  in  practice. 

Sympathetic  Influences. — Disordered  states  of  the  abdominal  viscera  often 
liave  a  share  in  producing  amaurosis.  Sudden  or  violent  irritation,  as  by  acrid 
ingesta,  or  by  worms,  may  cause  temporary  blindness.  Here  the  retinal  affection 
is  sympathetic.  More  frequently,  disorder  of  the  stomach  and  alimentary  canal 
is  one  circumstance,  and  an  important  one,  in  the  chain  of  events  leading  to 
that  unhealthy  state  of  constitution,  in  which  amaurosis  most  frequently  occurs. 
If  the  hypochondriac  or  gastric  disorder  should  be  strongly  marked,  the  retinal 
affection  will  probably  be  ascribed  to  it,  though  I  believe  that  there  are  few 
cases,  if  any,  in  which  amaurosis  can  be  traced  to  the  direct  and  simple  action 
of  such  a  cause. 

Syphilis. — Syphilis  has  sometimes  been  enumerated  among  the  causes  of 
amaurosis;  according  to  my  experience,  without  sufficient  reason.  There  is 
no  syphilitic  inflammation  of  the  retina,  like  that  of  the  iris.  In  the  latter 
disorder,  the  inflammation  which  begins  in  the  iris,  often  spreads  to  the  internal 
tunics  generally,  and  the  eye  is  sooner  or  later  amaurotic.  Thus,  in  describing 
syphilitic  amblyopia  and  amaurosis,  Juengken1  enumerates  the  symptoms  of 
syphilitic  iritis,  or  more  properly  speaking,  of  syphilitic  inflammation  of  the 
internal  tunics,  including  change  of  colour  in  the  iris,  effusion  of  lymph,  adhe¬ 
sions  and  disfiguration  of  the  pupil,  and  vascular  zone  round  the  cornea.  But 
that  chronic  affection  beginning  in,  and  confined  to,  the  nervous  tunic  of  the 
eye,  which  we  generally  understand  by  the  term  amaurosis,  has  never  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  syphilis,  in  the  way  that  iritis  is,  within  my  observation.  The  optic 
nerve  may  suffer  by  contiguity  in  consequence  of  syphilitic  disease  in  the  bones 
of  the  head.  Something  of  this  kind  seems  to  have  occurred  in  the  case  quoted 
atp.  548. 

Gout  and  Rheumatism. — Amaurosis  may  occur  in  the  gouty  and  rheumatic  ; 
but  the  local  affection  receives  no  peculiar  character  from  the  constitutional  dis¬ 
position,  nor  does  it  require  peculiar  treatment. 

Beer2  and  J uengken3  have  given  the  name  of  arthritic  amaurosis  to  an  in¬ 
ternal  inflammation  of  the  globe  occurring  in  gouty  persons,  geno^ly  very  slow 
in  its  progress  and  development,  accompanied  by  change  of  edj^^rtfthe  iris  and 
pupil,  enlargement  of  the  sclerotic  vessels  and  dulness  of  t^pbrnea,  and  end¬ 
ing  in  glaucomatous  cataract,  varicosity  of  the  externaL^Ssels  and  staphylo- 
matous  bulgings  of  the  sclerotica.  In  these  cases  the  r^tjpa  undoubtedly  suffers 
in  common  with  other  parts,  and  thus  impaired  sig&Jj®  one  of  the  first  symp¬ 
toms,  while  blindness  often  occurs  at  an  early-^kp^d  of  the  affection.  This 
disease  may  appear  either  in  an  acute  or  a  chrO^/mrm ;  the  first  is  described 
in  Chapter  XVIII.  §  3,  under  the  name  of  arpwitic  inflammation  of  the  internal 
tunics ;  the  second  in  Chapter  XXII.  undljjthat  of  glaucoma. 

At  page  549,  I  have  related  the  histo^of  an  amaurotic  affection  in  a  gouty 
individual.  The  narrative  is  the  more(m^eresting  as  it  contains  a  description  of 
the  changes  in  the  affected  organ^^Pjn 


other  parts  discovered  on  examination 


after  death. 

I  subjoin  the  following  ct^  |aJmow  that  when  amaurosis,  in  the  more  strict 
and  proper  sense,  occurs  in  aaJirthritic  subject,  the  appearances  in  the  organ 
present  no  characteristie^^iliarity. 

Case. — Amaurosis  arthritic  subject;  trial  of  mercury  xoithout  benefit. — 

In  the  year  1828^  l^^v  a  gentleman,  about  thirty,  affected  with  nearly  com- 


3  Die 


of  coryza  with  ac^kulation  of  mucus  and  pus  in  the  frontal  sinuses — Ibid.  p. 
from  the  suppression  of  milk  in  suckling  women — Ibid.  p.  572. 

1  Die  AugenkranJcheiten,  p.  803.  2  Lehre}  vol.  ii.  pp.  544-555. 

IghrS&m  den  Augenkrankheiten,  pp.  801-803. 
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plete  amaurosis  of  the  right  eye.  He  had  been  laid  up  with  a  severe  attack 
of  rheumatic  gout  in  the  right  instep,  in  the  spring  of  1820,  when  at  college, 
after  three  months  of  the  closest  application  to  study  previous  to  an  examina¬ 
tion  for  his  degree.  This  was  preceded  by  a  copious  running,  which  he  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  gonorrhoea,  though  it  did  not  yield  to  cubebs,  which  quickly 
stopped  true  gonorrhoea  with  him.  The  eyes  were  not  affected.  In  the  autumn 
of  next  year,  being  then  at  Venice,  he  had  what  seemed  gonorrhoea,  though  he 
could  not  account  for  it.  The  discharge  stopped  by  the  use  of  cubebs,  and  the 
eyes  became  affected,  so  that  he  could  not  bear  the  light ;  he  was  laid  up  for 
ten  days.  There  was  no  affection  of  the  joints.  He  says  :  “I  set  this  down  at 
the  time  for  gonorrhoea  and  nothing  else,  and  it  seemed  to  yield  to  the  cubebs, 
which  I  took  in  quantities  on  the  road  from  Venice  to  Rome.  I  think  now, 
however,  that  the  remedy  only  changed  the  seat  of  the  disorder  from  the 
urethra  to  the  eyes.  This  was  a  short  attack,  but  the  only  one  in  which  the 
eyes  were  affected.  In  the  following  four  years,  I  had  three  or  four  attacks, 
all  preceded  by  running,  similar  to  that  of  gonorrhoea,  though  in  some  in¬ 
stances  I  stoutly  maintained  that  there  was  no  gonorrhoea  in  the  case,  but  in 
vain.  Every  one  of  these  attacks  was  in  the  joints,  generally  in  the  feet  or  in 
the  knees,  sometimes  for  a  time  flying  about  the  chest.  From  1825  to  1828, 1 
was  entirely  free,  though  I  once  or  twice  had  gonorrhoea,  which  always  stopped 
in  a  short  time  by  rest,  low  diet,  and  the  use  of  cubebs.  In  1828,  I  was  seized 
with  rheumatic  gout  in  the  left  foot,  which  came  on  in  one  night,  so  that 
having  gone  to  bed  well,  I  rose  quite  lame.  For  about  three  weeks  previously 
the  bowels  had  been  disordered,  and  flying  pains  had  been  felt  in  the  joints. 
Roth  feet  suffered,  but  the  left  principally ;  the  knees  were  also  affected.  This 
attack  lasted  one  month,  at  the  end  of  which  I  discontinued  medicine,  and 
went  into  the  country,  still  weak  in  the  limbs.”  Colchicum  was  freely  given, 
with  magnesia,  and  afterwards  sulphate  of  quinia.  Soon  after  this,  the  right 
eye  began  to  be  affected.  The  attack  in  the  limbs  commenced'on  the  9th  of 
August ;  the  patient  left  Dublin  on  the  6th  of  September,  still  continuing  the 
sulphate  of  quinia,  under  which  the  pains  of  the  limbs  hacjvfcs^sed.  The  eye 
began  to  be  affected  on  the  11th  of  September.  There  wat^pgtft  inflammation 
of  the  lid,  and  for  two  or  three  days  slight  pain  in  the^^fcall  on  turning  the 
head.  He  began  to  perceive  that  sight  was  impai/e^Nibout  the  14th.  He 
could  distinguish  objects  only  in  the  lower  portiodHir  the  field  of  vision,  and 
this  portion  gradually  lessened,  so  that  by  tha-SSfn  nothing  could  be  seen. 
Fie  returned  to  Dublin  on  the  4th  of  Octobe/ptaSdi  his  sight  was  gone.  Eight 
ounces  of  blood  were  taken  from  the  tenwl^ii^f  cupping ;  a  blue  pill  was  given 
every  night.  Afterwards,  electricity  anjq\§ulphate  of  quinia  were  employed. 
When  I  saw  this  gentleman  on  the  24tlQf  October,  1828,  there  was  no  useful 
vision  with  the  right  eye,  although  h^^uld  distinguish  light  from  darkness.  He 
saw  nothing  straightforwards ;  but^gMould  sometimes  distinguish  an  object,  such 
as  the  hand,  wrhen  held  towimkffijs«nght  side.  The  associated  action  of  the  iris 
was  perfect;  but  when  the  L^teye  was  closed,  the  right  pupil  dilated,  and  con¬ 
tinued  in  that  state.  Tbera®fcs  no  pain;  and  the  left  eye  was  unaffected.  A  mild 
mercurial  course  was  reo^plnended  in  consultation  on  this  case.  Five  grains  of 
the  blue  pill  were  twice,  thrice,  and  sometimes  four  times  daily  until  the 

mouth  was  slightb*J®5cted.  Calomel  with  opium  was  then  administered,  so  as  to 
increase  the  mra^wul  influence  ;  the  bowels  became  disturbed,  and  the  patient 
thought  the^j&Svorse.  On  the  24th  of  December  the  sight  remained  as  at  first ; 
the  heal tl?^^  improved.  He  was  ordered  to  leave  off  the  blue  pill  gradually. 

J\Tar(^\c  liaisons,  and  various  other  Substances. — The  German  writers,  par- 
ticuhyrtJp^EER  and  Benedict,  consider  that  amaurosis  may  be  caused  by  various 
ar£cleM)f  food,  and  by  many  of  the  substances  employed  in  medicine. .  They 
^aQlerate  the  vegetables  which  have  the  property  of  dilating  the  pupil;  viz*; 
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belladonna,  hyoscyamus,  stramonium,  and  cherry-laurel;  also  opium,  succory- 
coffee,  bitter  beers,  bitter  almonds,  gentian,  quassia,  simaruba,  centaureum, 
cynoglossum,  ammoniacum,  and  galbanum,  and  the  various  preparations  of  lead.1 

"  In  describing  the  influence  which  the  four  vegetables  first  named  exert  over 
the  iris  and  pupil,  at  page  400,  I  have  mentioned  the  confusion  or  interruption 
of  sight  which  occurs  when  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil  is  carried  to  its  full  extent. 
This  temporary  diminution  of  sight,  which  seems  to  depend,  not  on  any  imme¬ 
diate  influence  exerted  by  the  vegetables  in  question  over  the  retina,  but  on  the 
previous  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  goes  off  in  proportion  as  that  opening  recovers 
its  natural  size;  and  no  permanent  injury  to  sight  has  been  produced  within  my 


experience. 

In  two  soldiers,  who  had  eaten  the  young  shoots  of  the  hyoscyamus  niger, 
dressed  with  olive  oil,  giddiness  and  stupidity  came  on,  with  loss  of  speech  and 
sensibility,  difficult  breathing,  small  and  intermittent  pulse.  The  pupils  were 
excessively  dilated,  and  the  eyes  so  insensible  that  the  eyelids  did  not  wink 
when  the  cornea  was  touched.  Vomiting  was  soon  excited  in  one,  when  he 
recovered  in  a  short  time.  Both  were  fit  for  duty  in  two  days.3  The  loss  of 
sight  after  poisoning  by  belladonna,  which  is  sometimes  so  complete  that  the 
brightest  light  cannot  be  perceived,  together  with  extreme  dilatation  of  the 
pupils,  may  last  for  two  or  three  days;  and  these  symptoms,  in  a  less  degree, 
may  continue  for  two  or  three  weeks;  they  disappear  spontaneously,  but  slowly. 

According  to  Dr.  Oiiristison,  opium,  when  taken  in  large  quantities  for  the 
purpose  of  self-destruction,  generally  causes  contraction  of  the  pupil,  which  is 
sometimes  excessive.3  The  facts  observed  and  collected  by  this  judicious  and 
indefatigable  inquirer,  show  clearly  that  no  injury  to  vision  is  produced  by  this 
powerful  drug,  either  in  small  or  large  doses,  or  when  habitually  taken  in  large 
quantity  by  opium-eaters. 

The  roots  of  the  wild  succory  ( cicliorium  intybus ),  roasted,  have  been  long 
employed  as  a  substitute  for  coffee ;  and  .when  the  latter  was  rendered  extremely 
scarce  and  dear  by  the  prohibitory  regulations  of  Napoleon,  the  practice  became 
general,  particularly  in  Germany.  Beer4  says  that  he  was  more  than  once  con¬ 
sulted  on  account  of  weakness  of  sight  depending  entirely  on  free  use  of 
this  substance,  and  that  the  complaint  disappeared  simply  bj&^oilling  the  ex¬ 
citing  cause.  (sj 

Benedict5  states  that  this  practice  had  afforded  no  dsOiy-marked  instance 
of  the  affection.  The  wild  succory  has  been  so  exterf^ely  used  in  diet  and 
medicine,  that  if  it  possessed  the  noxious  propertie^S^foed  to  it  by  Beer,  the 


Jinued  employment  of  the 
bservation  is  applicable  to 


fact  must  have  been  long  ago  well  known.  Tlj 
plant  sufficiently  proves  the  negative.  The  * 

beer,  bitter  almonds,  and  the  vegetable  bittej^nd  gums  above  enumerated. 

According  to  Beer,  amaurosis  may  be  wought  on  by  the  continued  and 
incautious  handling  of  colours  and  othd0preparations  containing  lead,  by  the 
application  to  the  face  and  breast  of  dQVuring  matters  prepared  from  lead,  and 

*jA£fciflarge  ( 


by  any  preparation  of  lead  swalL 


!  quantity.  He  says  that  he  had 


1  Beer,  Lejire,^ oh  ii.  p.  445.ni^Ttis  also  an  express  chapter  “On  the  Amaurosis  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  aliuse  of  bitter  substances,  and  such  as  contain  carbon,  in  food  and  medicine, 
and  by  the  narcotic  metal,  W^C^Ibid.  pp.  499-505.  Benedict,  Handbuch ,  vol.  v.  pp.  95-100. 

2  Dr.  Christison,  Trcc&&*$n  Poisons,  2d  ed.  p.  648. 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  620,  621^Vj?lie  pupils  are  always  at  least  sluggish  in  their  contractions, 
often  quite  insehsib^O^mietimes  they  are  dilated,  but  much  more  commonly  contracted, 
occasionally  to  a^^Jhme  degree.”  In  the  case  last  noticed,  they  were  no  bigger  than  a 
pm’s  head.  The  insensibility  of  the  iris  may  probably  be  explained  by  the  state  of  the 

sensorium. 

4  445. 


6  Handbuch ,  vol.  v.  p.  97. 
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often  seen  amaurosis  from  this  cause,  and  treated  it  successfully.1  The  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  effects  of  lead,  collected  by  Dr.  Christison,3  affords  no  confirmation 
of  this  opinion. 

Beer  considers  that  a  diminution  of  the  dark  pigment  covering  the  choroid 
and  uvea  may  explain  the  imperfection  of  sight  incidental  to  elderly  persons 
( amblyopia  senilis).  It  would  be  difficult  to  verify  this  opinion.  The  pupil  often 
becomes  gray  or  green  as  persons  advance  in  years,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  change  arises  from  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  the  pigment.  Yet 
sight  is  perfect  in  such  cases. 

I  shall  speak  subsequently  of  debility  as  a  cause  of  amaurosis,  and  particularly 
of  the  impaired  vision  induced  by  protracted  suckling;  also  of  the  disease  as 
caused  by  affection  of  the  nerve  of  the  fifth  pair. 

Diagnosis. — The  distinction  between  amaurosis  and  cataract  will  be  considered 
in  the  chapter  on  the  latter  disease. 

[It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the  most  certain  means  of  distinguishing 
amaurosis  from  cataract  is  afforded  by  a  catoptric  examination.  In  perfectly 
uncomplicated  amaurosis,  the  three  images  of  a  candle  can  always  be  seen;  whilst 
in  cataract  the  second  upright  and  the  inverted  images  are  one  or  both  absent, 
or  changed  in  size,  brilliancy,  or  distinctness,  as  will  be  pointed  out  in  the  chap¬ 
ter  on  this  disease.] 

The  retina  is  affected  in  glaucoma  as  well  as  in  amaurosis;  but  in  the  former 
other  textures  are  also  involved,  and  the  presence  of  symptoms  arising  from  this 
source,  in  addition  to  impaired  vision,  will  afford  the  distinguishing  marks  of 
glaucoma.  These  symptoms  are  the  deeply-seated  green  discoloration  of  the 
pupil,  and  the  altered  colour  of  the  iris.  If,  as  it  sometimes  happens,  the  pupil 
should  be  also  dilated  and  fixed  in  the  commencement  of  the  affection,  the  dis¬ 
tinction  will  be  still  more  easy.  The  colour  of  the  iris  is  not  always  changed  in 
glaucoma;  green  discoloration  of  the  pupil  is  sometimes  seen  in  amaurosis,  while 
a  sluggish  or  motionless  state  of  the  iris  and  dilated  pupil  are  common  to  both. 
Hence  the  distinction  is  difficult  in  some  cases.  It  is  more  important  in  reference 
to  prognosis  than  in  treatment;  for  the  same  means  are  applie&ljie  to  both  affec¬ 
tions,  though  the  chance  of  benefit  is  much  less  in  glaucoma  Jhail  in  amaurosis. 

The  distinction  between  internal  ophthalmia  and  amaj^^s  does  not  involve 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  but  its  precise  seat  and  exjtmk  By  the  former,  we 
designate  inflammation  affecting  the  internal  tuni^Sy^enerally,  and  therefore 
including  the  retina;  when  the  latter  alone  is^r©cted,  the  disease  is  called 
amaurosis.  The  presence  or  absence  of  the  adtsJn^ons  caused  by  inflammation, 
whether  acute  or  chronic,  in  the  iris  or  pnp%jjili  form  a  sufficient  ground  of 
distinction.  When  the  source  of  disease  i^in  the  retina,  the  affection,  in  the 
greater  number  of  instances,  is  inflam i©ion  of  that  structure,  more  or  less 
violent.  When  the  affection  is  acti^its  pathology  is  clear,  and  we  name  the 
disease  retinitis.  This  active  inflammation  may  extend  to  the  internal  tunics 
generally,  and  thus  produce  ojffiffjiSfitis  interna.  Under  other  circumstances, 
the  nature  of  the  affection  is*&^ so  obvious,  and  instead  of  calling  the  disease 
chronic  retinitis,  after  the*oi&gan  affected,  as  we  probably  should  do  if  its  patho¬ 
logy  were  well  understood*^  name  it  from  a  symptom ;  and  we  must  continue 
to  employ  the  term^aj$k)ugh  it  conveys  no  information  of  the  seat  or  nature  ot 
the  disease,  until  th^*fforbid  changes  of  which  the  retina  is  susceptible  shall 
have  been  mo^e^c^wrately  investigated. 

Since  the^A^ples  of  treatment  are  the  same  in  both  instances,  it  is  of  no 
importance  practically  to  draw  an  accurate  line  of  distinction  between  the  cases, 
in  whicl^^flammation,  whether  acute  or  chronic,  is  confined  to  the  nervous 

lSJcutit&uch,  vol.  v.  p.  501.  2  Lib.  cit.  pp.  489-494. 
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structure,  and  those  in  which  the  internal  tunics  generally  are  involved  in  the 
inflammatory  affection.  , 

[Two  methods  of  examining  the  retina  have  recently  been  pointed  out,  one 
by  Mr.  Cumming,  the  other  by  Professor  Helmholtz,  which,  if  further  observ¬ 
ation  should  confirm  what  is  claimed  for  them,  will  constitute  an  important 
means  of  diagnosis  in  diseases  of  the  internal  structures  of  the  eye. 

The  luminous  appearance  of  the  eyes  of  cats,  and  other  animals,  has  long 
been  known.  Mr.  Cumming  has  shown1  that  the  healthy  human  eye  is  equally 
or  nearly  equally  luminous,  and  he  applies  the  want  of  this  luminosity  to  the 
detection  of  changes  in  the  retina  and  posterior  part  of  the  eye. 

The  reflection  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  human  eye  may  be  seen,  Mr. 
Cumming  says,  in  the  following  manner:  “Let  the  person  whose  eye  is  to  be 
examined  be  placed  at  the  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  from  a  gas  or  other 
bright  light;  the  rays  of  light  must  fall  directly  on  his  face;  all  rays  passing 
laterally  off  his  head  must  be  intercepted  by  a  screen,  placed  half-way  between 
the  light  and  the  eye  examined.  If  the  reflection  be  bright,  it  will  be  at  once 
seen  from  any  spot  between  the  light  and  the  screen. 

“The  following  observations  were  made  in  two  rooms;  in  one  of  which  was 
a  gas-light,  the  other  completely  darkened.  The  person  whose  eye  was  to  be 
viewed  was  placed  in  the  dark  room,  five  feet  from  a  half-closed  door  opening 
into  this  room;  he  directly  faced  the  light,  also  at  the  distance  of  four  or  five 
feet  from  the  door. 

“  The  appearance  of  the  reflection  was  in  most  cases  extremely  brilliant, 
when  seen  from  a  position  between  the  door  and  light.  In  some,  it  was  at  once 
obvious  with  the  door  wide  open ;  in  others  it  was  seen  with  great  difficulty, 
and  not  till  every  ray  of  light  passing  to  the  side  of  the  iris  was  carefully  inter¬ 
cepted  by  the  door  on  one  side,  and  the  hand  or  a  book  on  the  other.  The 
reflection  was  always  seen  much  more  readily  and  brilliantly,  when  the  eye  was 
turned  slightly  to  the  side,  and  the  rays  of  light  passed  through  the  pupil  ob¬ 
liquely.  On  passing  to  the  outer  side  of  the  door,  the  luminosity  was  seen 
with  greater  difficulty.  In  this  position,  it  is  necessary  to  have^A  eye  turned 
to  the  side,  to  exclude  all  rays  by  the  hand,  except  those  directly  to 

the  eye.  In  this  way,  the  reflection  may  be  seen  distinctly JitJ  the  distance  of 
eight  inches. 

“In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  it  may  be  semi^pollows  :  Let  the  per¬ 
son  under  examination,  sit  or  stand  eight  or  ten  feefc-irta  a  gas-light,  looking  a 
little  to  the  side ;  standing  near  the  gas-light,  w^fwta^  only  to  approach  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  direct  line  between  it  and  tie  Vye  to  be  viewed,  at  once  to  see 
the  reflection.  Or,  in  a  dark  room,  a  candl^^ing  placed  four  or  five  feet  from 
the  eye,  if  we  approach  the  direct  line  betvv^^i  them  we  shall  be  able  at  once 
to  see  it  in  many  cases.  If  solar  light0?e  admitted  through  a  nearly-closed 
shutter  into  a  dark  room,  the  luminosj^wnay  be  seen  when  the  pupil  is  tolera¬ 
bly  dilated,  the  patient  standin^^©  fir  six  feet  from  the  aperture,  and  the 
observer  occupying  the  position/Mfch’e  indicated. 

These,  then,  are  the  cjfciinstances  necessary  for  seeing  the  luminosity. 
a.  That  the  eye  must  be  at\eme  distance  from  the  source  of  light ;  the  dis¬ 
tance  being  greater  in  p^gjrtion  to  the  intensity,  b.  That  the  rays  of  light 
diffused  around  the  p^fMtt  (and  sometimes  around  the  eye  itself)  should  be 
excluded,  c.  Thatclfo  observer  should  occupy  a  position  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  direct  line  ^fts^Sen  the  source  of  light  and  the  eye  examined ;  hence,  it  is 
sometimes  ne^esl^y  for  the  observer  to  stand  obliquely,  that  his  eye  may  ap¬ 
proach  fletmmko  the  direct  line. 


1  Medico- Chirurgical  Transactions ,  vol.  xxix. 
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a  The  appearance  of  the  reflection  itself  not  only  varies  much  in  colour  and 
intensity  in  different  persons,  hut  also  from  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  is  seen,  viz.,  the  greater  or  less  intensity  of  light,  the  position  of  the  eye 
examined,  and  the  distance  at  which  it  is  viewed. 

“When  the  reflection  is  seen  under  the  influence  of  a  dim  light,  as  that  from 
a  candle,  or  a  few  solar  rays,  a  red  lurid  glare,  like  that  from  a  dull  coal  fire 
is  observed,  evidently  proceeding  from  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  and,  though  not 
distinctly  concave,  yet  conveying  the  idea  of  concavity.  The  character  of  the 
reflection  thus  seen  by  a  faint  light,  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  feet,  is  very 
uniform,  and  does  not  present  much  variety  of  tint. 

“  When  the  eye  receives  rays  from  a  good  bright  light  ten  feet  distant,  and 
we  stand  near  the  light,  the  reflection  is  then  seen  extremely  brilliant;  pre¬ 
senting  a  fine  metallic  lustre,  and  varying  from  a  bright  silver  or  golden,  to  a 
decided  red  tint;  the  latter  being  the  more  usual  colour.  While  viewing  the 
reflection  at  this  distance,  it  sometimes  undergoes  a  distinct  change,  suddenly 
altering  from  a  copper  or  red  colour,  to  a  silver  tint;  this  happens  sometimes  in 
consequence  of  a  slight  movement  of  the  eye,  but  not  unfrequently  is  observed 
without  any  movement  having  taken  place. 

“  Although  the  reflection  is  more  readily  seen  in  an  eye  with  a  large  pupil, 
its  lustre  does  not  depend  upon  this  circumstance.  In  two  eyes  with  pupils  of 
equal  diameter,  the  intensity  of  the  reflection  frequently  varied  greatly.  In 
one  case,  in  which  the  reflection  was  very  dusky  in  appearance,  and  the  pupil 
small,  atropine  was  dropped  into  the  eye.  I  then  observed  that,  though  the 
extent  of  luminosity  was  increased,  it  still  retained  the  same  dusky  hue.  The 
greater  facility  with  which  the  reflection  is  seen  when  the  eye  is  directed 
slightly  away  from  the  light,  appears  to  depend  on  the  more  patulous  condition 
of  the  pupil. 

“  On  approaching  within  a  few  inches  of  the  eye,  the  reflection  is  not  visible, 
for,  before  our  eye  can  be  brought  within  range  of  the  reflected  rays,  the  inci¬ 
dent  rays  of  light  are  excluded.  On  placing  before  the  eye  examined  a  black 
card,  with  an  aperture  the  size  of  the  iris,  the  intensity  of  the  reflection  was 
observed  to  be  somewhat  diminished. 

“  In  cases  in  which  the  lens  had  been  removed,  the  rbflo^tiVi  was  indistinct 
at  a  distance,  but  was  rendered  somewhat  clearer  by  th^uf  of  a  double  convex 
lens  placed  before  the  eye  examined ;  but  at  two  oiv-CSee  feet  distant,  the  re¬ 
flection  was  as  obvious  as  in  cases  in  which  the  JopsSvas  present. 

“  Among  the  cases  I  have  examined,  I  hajro^ecorded  indiscriminately  the 
appearance  of  the  luminosity  in  twenty  parsA^with  good  and  perfect  vision, 
whose  ages  varied  from  a  few  months.  t<\gj4:ty  years.  In  sixteen  cases,  the 
reflection  was  bright  and  very  evident  Afo  four,  faint,  and  seen  with  difficulty; 
and  in  one,  it  was  not  seen  at  all ;  in  t^^last  case,  the  pupils  remained  small  in 
the  shade.  If  these  observations  unconfirmed  by  other  observers,  we  may  say 
that  the  reflection  ought  to  befsrcn  in  every  healthy  eye  with  a  good-sized 
pupil. ”  ^ 

Having  pointed  out  thejB&^acter  of  this  reflection,  Mr.  C.  next  shows  that 
its  source  is  the  choroid'pvmi.  its  pigment. 

The  existence  of  thwsiuminosity  in  the  healthy  human  eye,  Mr.  CuMMiNG 
conceives  of  impoi^asSgp  in  its  adaptation  as  a  mode  of  examining  the  posterior 
part  of  the  orgatfrsSxhe  non-existence  of  this  luminosity,  or  its  abnormal  ap¬ 
pearance,  ma^^h^tfle  us,  Mr.  C.  says,  u  to  detect  changes  in  these  structures 
heretofore^A^Sbwn,  or  satisfactorily  to  see  those  which  we  only  suspected.  If 
we  dilate  UVT>upil  by  atropine,  we  have  a  means  afforded  of  seeing  the  condi¬ 
tion  of^t^e  retina  and  choroid  in  every  case.  The  cases  I  have  examined  in 
thjs^^lmve  confirmed  the  general  impression  that  the  retina  is  not  frequently 
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the  seat  of  change  in  amaurosis ;  for,  out  of  several  cases  of  amaurosis,  in  which 
the  non-opacity  of  the  cornea,  lens,  and  humours  allowed  this  mode  of  exami¬ 
nation,  I  found  hut  two  in  which  the  retina  was  so  changed  that  the  reflection 
was  not  seen.” 

The  method  of  examining  the  interior  structures  of  the  eye,  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Cumming,  is  inconvenient,  and  the  illumination  insufficient.  To  see  dis¬ 
tinctly  into  the  posterior  chamber  of  the  eye,  we  must  bring  our  vision  in  the 
straight  line  of  the  reflected  rays ;  this  cannot  be  done  directly,  for  we  cannot 
interpose  ourselves  between  the  eye  and  the  light  without  intercepting  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  all  that  we  can  accomplish  by  Mr.  Cumming’ s  method  is,  to  catch  the 
irregular  rays.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  and  to  increase  the  illumination, 
Professor  Helmholtz  has  devised  an  eye-speculum,  which  consists,  essentially, 
of  two  parts:  1st,  Reflectors  to  illuminate  the  retina;  2d,  Lenses  to  bring  its 
structures  within  our  focus  of  vision. 

The  following  account  of  this  instrument,  and  of  the  principles  upon  which 
it  is  constructed,  are  given  by  Dr.  W.  R.  Saunders  : — 1 

By  means  of  a  plain,  transparent  reflector,  such  as  a  piece  of  flat  glass, 
we  can  place  our  vision  in  the  direction  in  which  the  rays  emerge,  from  the 
observed  eye.  Thus  let  A  (Fig.  165) 

be  a  flame,  whose  rays  are  caught  at  an  Fig-  165. 

angle  on  a  glass  plate  G,  the  rays  will  be 
thrown  along  the  line  CD  into  the  eye 
D,  which  will  see  an  image  of  the  flame 
at  B ,  along  the  line  DB ;  but  the  rays 
reflected  from  the  retina  passing  out  in 
the  same  line  D  C ,  will  again  meet  the 
plate  C;  they  will  be  in  part  turned  to¬ 
wards  A ,  but  part  also  will  traverse  the 
glass  plate  C,  and  go  to  form  a  picture 
at  B  of  the  image  on  the  retina;  but  an 
eye  G,  placed  behind  the  glass  plate, 
and  on  the  line  CB,  will  meet  these  re¬ 
flected  rays,  and  will  consequently  see 
the  posterior  chamber  of  the  eye  D 
illuminated. 

The  experiment  is  thus  performed: 

In  a  dark  room,  with  a  single  flame  at 
the  side  of  the  experimenters,  and  on  a 
level  with  their  eyes,  the  person  whose 
eye  is  to  be  observed  holds  a  piece  of 

glass  (a  microscope  glass  slip),  so  as  to  mrteMflie  image  of  the  flame  on  it;  he 
then,  by  inclining  the  glass,  brings  tlm^Jhge  of  the  flame  opposite  the  pupil  of 
the  observer’s  eye;  the  latter  will  tlnJoAee  the  pupil  of  the  observed  eye  lumi¬ 
nous,  of  a  reddish-yellow  bright Tike  what  is  called  u  cat’s  eye.”  A  per¬ 
son  may  also  see  one  of  his  own^Wms  luminous :  standing  before  a  looking-glass, 
and  seeing  the  image  of  th^fiapre  in  the  reflector  with  his  right  eye,  let  him 
bring  this  image  opposite^tli^pupil  of  the  left  eye  in  the  looking-glass;  the  left 
eye  will  then  perceive  tWjight  pupil  in  the  mirror  luminous.  The  observer 
jnay  also  himself  plac^me  reflector  when  observing  the  eye  of  another  person; 

T^piece  of  glass,  the  reflection  from  this  on  a  shaded  counte- 
ne  direction  of  the  light;  and  when  it  is  thrown  upon  the 
the  observer  looking  through  the  glass  will  see  the  illumina- 


by  using  a  very  \ 
nance  will  indi( 
centre  of  the^yS 


1  Monthly  Journ.  Med.  July,  1852. 
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tion  of  the  pupil;  and  by  turning  the  reflector  in  different  directions,  and  allowing 
the  observed  eye  to  be  moved,  he  may  compare  the  amount  of  reflection  from 
different  parts  of  the  retina. 

To  obtain  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  illumination,  we  may  either  employ 
a  larger  angle  of  reflection,  or  increase  the  number  of  glass  reflectors.  The 
most  advantageous  angles  are  given  at  70°  for  one  glass  plate,  for  three  glass 
plates  60°,  for  four  glass  plates  55°.  Employing  several  glass  plates  is  prefer¬ 
able  to  using  a  high  angle;  because  the  glass  being  less  oblique  is  more  easily 
seen  through,  the  eyes  are  better  shaded,  and  at  55°  the  polarized  reflection 
from  the  cornea,  which  interferes  with  the  observation,  is  nearly  all  stopped 
by  the  glass  plate  through  which  the  other  rays,  depolarized  on  the  retina, 
pass. 

For  these  observations,  a  good  oil-lamp  or  gas-lamp  is  best;  sunlight  let  in 
through  a  hole  in  a  shutter  may  also  be  used;  the  observed  and  observer’s  eye 
should  be  carefully  shaded,  and,  to  prevent  mistakes,  the  eyes  not  used  in  the 
experiment  should  be  closed.  This  method  of  illumination  is  applicable  to 
other  cavities  with  narrow  openings,  as  the  ear,  the  nose,  &c. 

Lenses  to  bring  the  Reflected  Rays  to  a  Convenient  Focus. — The  luminous  rays 
emerging  from  the  eye  D  (Fig.  165),  and  passing  through  the  glass  Cy  unite  at 
B  to  form  an  image  of  the  picture  on  the  retina.  But  at  the  distance  at  which 
B  is  from  the  observed  eye  D ,  the  pupil  of  the  latter,  which  limits  the  field  of 
vision,  appears  so  small  that  the  luminous  image  cannot  be  seen  through  it. 
We  must,  therefore,  bring  these  rays  to  a  nearer  focus.  Now  the  rays,  on  leav¬ 
ing  the  convex  surface  of  the  cornea,  are  convergent,  and  our  eye  can  bring  only 
slightly  divergent  or  parallel  rays  to  a  focus;  all  that  is  necessary,  therefore,  is 
to  interpose  a  divergent  or  double  concave  lens  F \  of  sufficient  power,  between 
these  rays  and  the  observer’s  eye.  The  amount  of  concavity  required  in  the 
lens  will  depend  on  the  distance  of  the  luminous  object  from  the  eye;  if  the 
focal  distance  of  the  lens  is  equal  to  FB,  the  rays  will  be  rendered  parallel;  or 
divergent,  if  the  focal  distance  is  less  than  FB.  The  conditions  are  the  same 
as  in  the  Gallilean  telescope  or  opera-glass,  of  which  the  convex  media  of  the 
observed  eye  represent  the  object-glass,  and  the  concave  1mA  the  ocular.  For 
ordinary  eyes,  No.  10  of  the  common  concave  spectacle  g^<jfces)is  recommended; 
and  Nos.  6  to  12  will  supply  the  changes  of  lenses  n^hsSary  as  the  luminous 
objects  are  at  less  or  greater  distance.  Short-sight^Q^es  will  require  stronger 
lenses,  or  two  lenses,  one  above  another. 

By  means  of  the  lens  F \  placed  as  close  to  t^^mserved  eye  as  the  reflectors 
allow,  the  picture  on  the  retina  will  be  seatpArcler  the  same  angle;  that  is,  of 
the  same  size  as  the  image  B  appears  totagjlye  D ,  or  even  a  little  larger;  the 
parts  of  the  retina  will  also  be  seen  mag&£ed  in  the  same  proportion.  If  the 
luminous  object  be  distant  from  the  ej^Jight  inches,  the  magnifying  power  may 
be  calculated  at  twenty-four  timejL^j 

Instead  of  a  concave  lens,  we  ^nkht  use  two  convex  lenses,  of  which  the  first 
would  form  an  inverted  ima^A^iicii  would  be  magnified  by  the  second.  This 
would  have  the  advantago^Btt,  by  regulating  the  distance  between  the  two 
lenses,  we  might  accommodate  them  to  the  eye  looking  at  near  or  distant  objects, 
for  which  purpose  we  retire  to  change  the  concave  glass.  But  they  are  more 
difficult  to  manage^fcg^re  is  less  light,  or  the  image  is  less  clear;  and  as  the 
rays  must  pass  tl^y^h  the  axis  of  the  lenses,  the  requisite  steadiness  of  the 
obs  1  ^  ‘ 


opte&ian,  Edinburgh,  simplified  from  the  instrument  described  by  Helmholtz. 
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This  is  easily  done 


Fig.  166. 


together  the  reflectors  at  the  requisite  angle  and  the  lens, 
by  a  square  tube,  AA ,  as  short  as  possible,  with 
one  end  cut  obliquely  to  form  an  angle  of  56°  with 
the  base  or  other  end,  which  is  cut  across  at  right 
angles  to  the  tube.  The  exterior  is  bronzed  or  dark¬ 
ened  j  the  interior  lined  with  black  velvet.  The  glass 
reflectors,  B ,  which  should  be  four  parallel  and  well- 
polished  slips  of  glass,  are  fitted  on  at  the  oblique 
end,  and  fixed  close  by  an  open  frame,  CO,  which 
is  fastened  down  to  the  sides  of  the  tube  by  screws  at 
D;  a  diaphragm,  BE,  and  the  concave  lens,  F \  are 
placed  at  the  base,  and  secured  by  a  hollow  eye-piece, 

G,  which  can  be  screwed  off  and  on,  so  as  to  allow 
the  lenses  to  be  changed.  Biconcave  spectacle  lenses, 

Nos.  6  to  12,  are  used;  for  ordinary  use,  No.  10  is 
convenient. 

Method  of  using  it. — In  a  dark  room,  with  a  flame 
at  the  side,  and  on  a  level  with  the  eyes,  which  should  be  shaded  by  a  screen, 
K( Fig.  165),  the  reflectors  are  turned  towards  the  observed  eye,  and  adjusted, 
so  as  to  throw  the  light  on  it  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  instrument.  By 
a  little  management,  the  observer  will  perceive  the  inverted  image  of  the  flame, 
and  will  select  a  suitable  concave  glass  to  see  it  distinctly.  It  facilitates  much 
the  observation  to  adapt  our  sight,  as  if  the  image  were  a  distant  rather  than  a 
near  object;  and  the  observed  eye  should  be  directed  towards  a  screen  ( H ,  Fig. 
165),  divided  into  squares,  which  are  numbered  so  as  to  regulate  the  movements 
of  the  eye.  The  observation  is  also  easier  with  large  pupils;  hence  the  im¬ 
portance  of  shading  the  eyes;  and  the  use  of  belladonna  might,  in  many  cases, 
he  of  great  assistance. 

Appearance  of  the  Retina ,  (Soc. — If,  when  the  apparatus  is  adjusted,  and  the 
flame  distinctly  seen,  the  observed  eye  be  turned  a  little  inwards,  bloodvessels 
come  into  view,  passing  as  it  were  over  the  flame;  and  by  tracing  these  from 
their  branches  to  the  main  stems,  we  come  upon  the  central  artoTySf  the  retina 
and  the  optic  nerve,  at  once  recognized  by  its  great  brilliam^ana  whiteness; 
the  whole  optic  nerve  is  lighted  up  at  once,  but  no  image^Ohe  flame  is  seen 
upon  it.  This  spectacle  of  the  red  vessels  on  the  transparent  white  ground  is 
of  surprising  delicacy  and  beauty ;  and,  when  once  ^^raN-enders  the  observer 
immediately  familiar  with  the  objects  to  be  examinq^vSr  the  largest  vessels  and 
the  brightest  illumination  exist  here.  The  ar/erVsfid  vein  are  distinguished 
by  the  deeper  colour  of  the  latter,  but  no  pjdsMon  is  visible.  These  vessels 
dividing,  pass  near  the  inner  side  of  the  ojmS  nerve  upwards  and  downwards, 
then  give  off  numerous  branches  on  the  surf^  of  the  retina.  There  is  a  semi¬ 
circular  shaded  streak  at  the  inner  side  Q0he  optic  nerve,  apparently  caused  by 
a  deficiency  of  the  retina.  The  retina><surrounding  the  white  optic  nerve  is  of  a 
bright  red  colour,  which  becomes^Baper  towards  the  periphery,  and  is  caused 
probably  by  the  capillary  bloodro^sels,  too  small  and  too  faintly  illuminated 
to  be  distinguished  from  tb|T grlty  substance  of  the  retina.  Large  and  small 
branching  vessels  pass  omit^^rface,  which  everywhere  shows  a  distinct  image 
of  the  flame,  brightest  *m!Jnd  the  optic  nerve,  and  fainter  towards  the  peri¬ 
phery.  The  yellow  sr©of  Sommering,  or  spot  of  direct  vision,  is  of  a  dimmer 
yellowish-gray  cqte^CVithout  trace  of  capillary  vessels ;  its  observation  is  ren¬ 
dered  difficult  b^^sflection  from  the  cornea,  and  the  luminous  image  is  much 
less  bright  thsm  on  the  adjoining  parts  of  the  retina. 

Ih.  asserts  that  this  speculum  enables  us  to  perceive  alterations 

5n  as  the  unaided  eye  lets  us  see  alterations  of  the  cornea,  iris, 

^c*  congestion,  varicose  vessels,  exudations  on  or  in  the  retina,  or  be- 
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tween  it  and  the  choroid  (the  fibrin  reflecting  more  powerfully,  because  less 
transparent  than  the  retina,  and  obscuring  the  vessels).  Short-sightedness  may 
be  directly  detected  by  the  curvature  required  for  the  concave  lenses.  The 
presence  and  degree  of  opacities  of  the  crystalline  will  be  more  easily  and  cer¬ 
tainly  recognized.  In  short,  nearly  all  that  dissection  has  shown  in  the  dead 
eye  may,  by  this  instrument,  be  recognized  within  the  living  one. 

Dr.  F.  C.  Bonders,  of  Utrecht,  states1  that  Epkens,  an  instrument-maker 
at  Amsterdam,  has  made  some  useful  improvements  in  Helmholtz’s  speculum. 

Instead  of  the  parallel  glass-plates,  inclined  at  the  polarizing  angle,  Epkens 
employs  as  a  reflector  common  mirror-glass,  inclined  at  a  somewhat  variable 
angle,  and  from  the  central  portion  of  which  the  metallic  coating  is  removed, 
so  that  a  clear  circular  space  of  three  lines  in  diameter  is  left.  By  this  means 
the  reflection  is  made  much  more  powerful ;  and  as  the  eye  under  examination 
is  close  to  the  mirror,  the  rays  are  so  cast  back  from  the  strongly  glancing 
metallic  surface  of  the  glass  that  they  are  thrown  upon  the  portion  of  the 
retina  which  we  desire  to  inspect.  For,  indeed,  although  the  less  amount  of 
reflection  at  the  centre  of  the  glass  is,  at  some  distance,  distinctly  appreciable, 
the  eye  under  examination  cannot  perceive  this  at  all,  when  it  is  situated  at 
the  proper  distance  from  the  speculum — a  proof  that  the  retina,  even  imme¬ 
diately  behind  the  centre  of  the  mirror,  is  illuminated  in  a  sufficiently  uniform 
manner  by  the  diffuse  image  of  the  reflected  light. 

A  second  alteration  consists  in  combining  with  the  speculum  a  cylindrical 
tube  of  15  centimetres,  =  6  English  inches,  long,  by  3.5  centimetres,  =  1.4 
English  inches,  wide.  To  the  outer  end  of  this  is  fixed  the  lamp,  whose  rays  are 
to  reach  the  mirror  through  the  tube ;  while  a  large  thin  black  disk  is  attached 
to  the  body  of  the  cylinder,  screening  the  eye  both  of  the  observer  and  indi¬ 
vidual  under  examination  from  any  direct  rays  from  the  source  of  light.  In 
the  tube  a  lens  may  also  be  placed  to  magnify  the  reflected  image. 

In  the  last  speculum  made  by  Kekos  there  was  a  disk,  having  the  form  of  a 
diaphragm  with  eccentric  axis,  carrying  near  its  margin  four  common  lenses 
of  different  powers,  which,  when  the  disk  was  turned,  migjjfc  be  alternately 
adapted  to  the  observer’s  eye.  The  lens  best  suited  for  Istfkinjt  vision  can  be 
thus  easily  selected,  while  in  operating  with  the  orb  nstrument  it  was 
necessary  to  fit  one  lens  after  another  into  the  eye-m^Vin  order  to  make  a 
choice.  This  improvement  likewise  has  been  adopteqNoy  Epkens. 

Finally,  and  to  this  point  Dr.  Donders  attach^^nch  importance,  the  whole 
apparatus  is  fixed  to  a  stand,  which  can  be  serosa  at  the  requisite  height  to  a 
table. 

Dr.  D.  found,  then,  Epkens’s  speculuil  preferable,  from  its  more  strongly 
illuminating  the  retina;  while,  in  ord^^ib  conduct  an  observation,  it  was  not 
necessary  to  exclude  all  daylight  frgpa  the  chamber,  the  reflected  image  on  the 
cornea  being  hardly  more  an  obarkwSe  than  when  Helmholtz’s  speculum  was 
used.  But,  above  all,  it  appe:n*<^TtMim  that  the  fixing  of  the  whole  apparatus, 
including  the  lamp,  was  a  gre^fcApprovement ;  for  he  found  it  excessively  difficult 
to  manage  Helmholtz’s  s^edlj^tim  with  the  hand,  and  only  now  and  then  obtained 
with  it  a  momentary  vieCoJ  the  retina.  “  We  willingly  attribute  this,”  says  Dr. 
D.,  “to  our  own  ^ag^ofidexterity ;  and,  indeed,  we  have  the  proof  in  what 
Helmholtz  has  semaXlmt  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  use  of  the  instrument 
in  its  first  formjaJL^  by  repeated  trials,  be  overcome.  But  an  instrument  is  cer¬ 
tainly  preferaMk, which  can  be  used  by  those  who  have  less  of  practice  and 
dexterity  this  point  of  view,  Epkens’s  instrument  assuredly  excels.  It 

is  true  ttat/with  the  fixed  apparatus  of  Epkens,  the  movements  of  the  eye 
neces^c^^pr  the  successive  exploration  of  different  parts  of  the  retina  cannot 

1  Nederlandsch  Lancet  and  Monthly  Journ.  Med.  Science ,  April,  1853. 
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be  followed ;  but  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever,  when,  from  looking  too  much 
upwards,  downwards,  or  sidewards,  the  pupil  is  not  placed  immediately  behind 
the  centre  of  the  reflector,  by  gently  moving  the  patient's  head  with  the  hand, 
in  bringing  it  into  the  requisite  position.  The  examination  may  be  continued 
for  the  time  that  may  be  necessary,  without  any  uneasiness  for  the  eye  of 
observer  or  patient,  for  Epkens  has  conveniently  obviated  the  disagreeable  pro¬ 
pinquity  of  the  faces  ( bouche-a-bouche )  by  the  interposition  of  a  velvet  flap 
hanging  from  th«  cylinder. 

Dr.  D.  has  examined  many  eyes  with  this  apparatus,  and  remarked  that  the 
brilliancy  of  the  reflection  in  pupils  of  like  width  varies  considerably  in  different 
individuals. 

“One  of  my  first  cases/’  Dr.  D.  states,  “was  a  man  of  thirty-six  years  of  age,  who 
had,  a  short  time  before,  arrived  here  from  Surinam,  and  wffio,  while  there,  had  three 
years  ago  remarked,  one  morning,  that  straight  objects  appeared  to  his  right  eye 
crooked.  Insensibility  of  about  two-thirds  of  the  outer  and  lower  part  of  the 
retina  had  gradually  followed,  the  central  part,  corresponding  to  the  axis  of 
vision,  being  included  in  the  diseased  condition.  He  could  thus  only  somewhat 
indirectly  distinguish  objects  placed  below  and  to  the  outside  of  the  eye,  images 
from  this  quarter  being  of  course  projected  upon  the  sound  portion  of  the  retina. 
As  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  vision  was  somewhat  disturbed,  there  was  also 
this  peculiarity  in  the  case,  that,  in  the  course  of  three  years,  the  patient  had 
not  learned  to  judge  of  distance  quickly  and  correctly  by  means  of  the  left  eye, 
although  it  was  neither  long  nor  short  sighted,  and  possessed  considerable 
power  of  accommodation.  If  he  wished  to  fill  a  wineglass,  he  commonly  poured 
the  liquid  to  its  near  or  far  side  ;  and,  when  shooting,  sometimes  shouldered  his 
gun  at  a  passing  insect,  taking  it  for  a  bird. 

“  After  the  application  of  belladonna,  the  ordinary  mode  of  examination  re¬ 
vealed  nothing.  I  then,  in  company  with  my  colleague,  Van  GtOUDOEVer, 
examined  the  eye  with  the  speculum.  We  both  perceived  with  perfect  dis¬ 
tinctness,  at  the  side  of  the  bloodvessels,  one  or  more  dark,  almost  black, 
blotches,  which,  from  their  somewhat  red  glance,  appeared  to  be  blood  coagula. 
Farther,  over  the  whole  diseased  portion  of  the  retina  the  reflectwA  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  irregular — here,  bright  white ;  and  there,  again,  so  weald^WtJlittle  except 
the  large  bloodvessels  could  be  distinguished ;  there  were,  h@aes,  a  number  of 
rough  parts,  interspersed  with  unmistakably  lighter  and^l^Ve  shadowy  points. 
This  examination,  accordingly,  quite  confirmed  our  ^Micion  that  a  limited 
effusion  of  blood  between  the  choroid  and  retina^pin  the  latter  membrane 
itself,  had  been  the  cause  of  the  sudden  distortitffTV^bjects  (which  must  neces¬ 
sarily  have  been  the  consequence  of  displac^moty^of  the  parts  of  the  retina); 
and  that  a  chronic  inflammation  had  followp^and  extended  over  two-thirds  of 
*  the  retina.  vJ* 

“A  second  case  was  occasioned  by  aw@jnd  from  a  sharp  arrow,  received  many 
years  before,  on  the  inner  side  of  thh  weball,  and  which  had  probably  pene¬ 
trated  deep  enough  directly  to  in^Asfce^the  retina.  Blindness  of  this  eye  had, 
in  the  course  of  one  or  two ivp^Y  followed ;  and  there  only  remained  some 
slight  power  of  vision  in  a  ^naflhportion  of  the  retina.  Here,  we  first  found  a 
place  where  the  black  pmmem  was  quite  uncovered,  and  surrounded  with  a 
white,  strongly  reflectirfkMj>argin ;  then,  immediately  outside  the  entrance  of 
the  optic  nerve,  we  distinguished  an  almost  black  arch,  shaped  like  a  positive 
meniscus,  and  wlfitffiQhight  have  been  regarded  as  a  tear  in  the  retina,  had  not 
two  bloodvessei|0*eionging  to  the  membrane  been  distinctly  seen  stretched 
across  the  dark  spice.  Helmholtz  asserts  that  he  usually  distinguished  a  pale 
shadow,  nnaJJsAly  derived  from  the  ‘plica  semilunaris.’  We  have  likewise 
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observed  something  of  the  sort  in  sound  eyes,  but  nothing  which,  in  point  of 
darkness,  could  at  all  be  compared  with  what  was  seen  in  this  case.  Besides, 
the  arch  was  wanting  in  the  same  patient’s  sound  eye.  Farther,  the  blood¬ 
vessels  seemed  here  and  there  to  end  as  if  cut  short ;  and  some  of  them  were 
alternately  wider  and  narrower,  which  we  never  have  observed  to  be  the  case 
in  sound  eyes.  Finally,  the  reflection  from  the  tissue  between  the  larger  vessels 
was  unequal,  but  not  in  a  degree  which  could  have  authorized  any  conclusion 
from  this  circumstance  alone,  as  to  a  morbid  condition.”]  . 

Prognosis. — This  turns  principally  on  two  points,  viz.,  the  degree  in  which 
vision  is  impaired,  and  the  length  of  time  the  disease  has  existed.  It  is  more 
favourable  in  proportion  as  the  injury  to  vision  is  less,  and  the  attack  more 
recent.  If  the  affection  be  partial,  and  the  case  seen  early,  a  complete  cure 
may  be  expected.  We  think  favourably  of  the  event  when  amaurosis  is  evi¬ 
dently  caused  by  active  congestion  in  the  head;  for  that  cause  can  be  removed 
by  suitable  treatment.  We  take  a  similar  view  of  the  subject  when  the  disease 
approaches  more  or  less  nearly  to  chronic  internal  inflammation.  Our  prognosis 
is  doubtful  in  the  earliest  cases,  if  the  insensibility  of  the  nervous  structure  be 
complete;  it  is  equally  so  in  imperfect  amaurosis  of  long  standing.  Violent 
vascular  disturbance  may  at  once  produce  so  serious  a  change  in  the  retina  as 
to  render  it  incapable  of  vision,  and  a  less  degree  of  congestion  will  have  the 
same  effect,  if  it  be  long  continued.  The  prognosis  is  bad  when  the  complaint 
has  been  preceded  and  accompanied  by  severe  pains  in  the  brow,  temple,  and 
head;  by  pains,  either  not  relieved  by  treatment,  or,  if  relieved,  quickly 
returning;  also,  when  attended  with  similar  pain  of  the  eye,  whether  constant 
or  brought  on  by  slight  exertion  of  the  organ.  The  same  observation  applies 
to  the  cases  attended  with  epileptic  symptoms,  paralytic  affections,  or  great 
change  in  the  pupil.  Under  such  circumstances,  we  may  reasonably  suspect 
the  existence  of  organic  changes  in  the  retina,  optic  nerve,  orbit,  skull,  or  brain. 

We  cannot  trace  an  accurate  line  of  demarkation  between  what  is  called 
internal  ophthalmia  and  amaurosis;  in  the  former,  the  inflammation  is  more 
active,  and  affects  more  parts;  in  the  latter  it  is  a  slower  affection,  and  confined 
to  the  retina.  The  bolder  and  more  strongly  markedXgfl animation  is  more 
easily  arrested  than  the  more  chronic  form.  The  u^fe^LOsis  is  doubtful,  and 
rather  unfavourable  than  otherwise,  as  to  the  compl/^tecovery  of  vision,  if  the 
affection,  even  in  its  most  recent  state,  should  ffii^^roduced  complete  insensi¬ 
bility  of  the  retina.  We  should  speak  doubtfaJiy  of  the  result  in  the  case  of 
complete  insensibility  to  strong  light,  evt/TSiS^t  had  lasted  only  twenty-four 
hours.  I  have,  however,  already  detailed  S&ses  m  which  vision  was  completely 
restored  after  such  insensibility  of  se>^M  days’  duration  (see  pp.  500-503, 
and  541),  and  I  shall  subsequently  brm^  forward  other  analogous  instances.  It  ^ 
is  difficult  to  say  in  what  numberJjJ^jdays  or  weeks  we  should  give  up  all  hope 
of  recovery.  In  the  supposcdjG^  of  total  insensibility,  or  even  of  a  near 
approximation  to  it,  there  w*£qj£foe  more  ground  for  apprehension  than  hope  at 
the  end  of  a  week,  thou^hy^ght  is  sometimes  restored  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  ;  but  the  laps(/oij?r  few  weeks  without  improvement,  makes  the  case 
hopeless.  In  a  case^  oiMmaurosis,  related  at  page  502,  sight  was  completely 
restored,  althougft^®!  complaint  had  lasted  several  weeks,  and  had  nearly 
attained  the  degrtfy^f  complete  insensibility  to  light.  When  we  succeed  in  the 
earlier  cases^UwSese  serious  affections,  the  restoration  of  sight  is  often  only 
partial,  th^p&fient  remaining  in  a  state  of  amblyopia  or  weakness  of  sight. 

The  amaSosis  attendant  on  confirmed  hydrocephalus  is  hopeless;  congenital 
cases>^j\completely  so.  The  subject  of  amaurosis  consequent  on  direct  me¬ 
chanic^  injuries  has  been  already  considered.  (See  pages  199-202.) 
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It  is  important  to  know  what  is  likely  to  happen  in  the  opposite  eye,  when 
amaurosis  has  occurred  in  one  only.  The  causes  of  this  affection  are  not  merely 
local,  or  confined  within  the  affected  organ;  they  will  generally,  if  unchecked, 
bring  on  disease  in  both  eyes.  The  close  sympathy  between  the  two  organs 
must  also  be  considered;  they  both  suffer,  in  most  cases,  even  in  forms  of  dis¬ 
ease  that  cannot  be  traced  to  causes  of  general  influence.  Interesting  evidence 
on  this  point  is  afforded  by  those  cases  of  wounds  in  which  the  sight  of  one 
eye  is  lost;  in  many  such  instances,  internal  inflammation,  change  of  structure, 
and  blindness  occur  subsequently  in  the  other  eye.  (See  pages  199-202.)  Hence 
our  prognosis  must  be  directed  to  the  sound  as  well  as  to  the  diseased  eye; 
hence,  also,  without  expecting  to  benefit  the  diseased  organ,  we  institute  active 
treatment,  and  follow  it  up  steadily  in  many  cases,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  occurrence  of  disease  in  the  sound  eye. 

Treatment.  Antiphlogistic  Measures. — The  object  is  to  put  a  stop  to  vascular 
excitement,  to  prevent  the  permanent  injury  of  altered  structure  and  impaired 
function  in  a  part,  the  peculiar  delicacy  of  which  particularly  exposes  it  to  such 
danger.  We  must,  therefore,  employ  antiphlogistic  treatment,  following  it  up 
with  a  decision  and  steadiness  commensurate  with  the  importance  of  the  affected 
organ.  Under  this  head  must  be  included  general  and  local  bloodletting, 
more  particularly  the  latter,  as  by  cupping  from  the  back  of  the  neck  or  the 
temples,  or  by  the  application  of  leeches,  the  evacuation  of  the  bowels  by  pur¬ 
gatives,  and  a  restricted  diet.  Repose  of  the  organ  should  be  observed,  more 
or  less  complete,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case. 


[The  following  case  shows  the  efficacy  of  these  measures  in  simple  con¬ 
gestive  amaurosis. 

Margaret  McQuid,  setat.  19,  a  robust  Irish  girl,  a  servant  in  a  family  in 
West  Philadelphia,  applied  to  me  February  18,  1839.  She  stated  that  she 
had  lost  the  sight  of  her  left  eye  suddenly,  two  days  previously,  whilst  washing 
clothes;  she  had  at  that  time  intense  headache,  which  still  continues.  Pier 
bowels  are  open  y  menstruates  regularly ;  eyes  natural  in  appearance — three 
images  of  a  flame  visible  in  the  pupil.  Irides  light  blue,  mock^tely  active; 
pupil  mean  size.  Vision  with  right  eye  perfect,  with  left  cannot  distin¬ 


guish  any  object,  not  even  a  lighted  candle,  though  she 


of  the  light  from  it.  She  is  of  full  habit ;  pulse  acti 


be  bled  to  the  extent  of  sixteen 
pills:  R. — Calomel  pp.  gr.  viij 


or  eighteen  ounce! 
pulv.  rhei  gr, 


she  ha(0f 
icturO^I 


ies.qjflHVo  tak 

.  >Sfes  g.  ij. 


gfaint  perception 
ordered  her  to 
take  the  following 
M.  Ft.  pilul. 


^^hese  prescriptions  until  last 


Pills 
Ordered  magnes. 


No.  iv.  Strict  antiphologistic  diet. 

20/A.  The  patient  had  neglected  to  attend  l  _ 
evening.  The  headache  had  been  promptio^elieved  by  the  bleeding 
have  not  operated ;  there  is  a  slight  improvement  in  vision. 
sulph-  §j. 

Z2d.  Medicine  has  operated  freeHQvCan  see  now  pretty  well  the  smallest 
objects,  though  they  all  appear  as  AjWgtT a  thin  mist.  Ordered  senna  and  manna 
tea,  and  a  blister  behind  right 

27/A.  Vision  quite  restor^cT.  jMfntends  returning  to  her  place. 

I  met  this  patient  in  the  sta^et  ten  or  twelve  days  subsequently,  and  learned 
from  her  that  her  sighP^rag)as  perfect  as  ever.] 

I  se  of  Mercury  /.-r-rOs  remedy  is  as  benefical  in  many  cases  of  amaurosis, 
as  ln#  iritis,  or^^val  internal  inflammation.  The  remark  which  I  made  re¬ 
specting  its  eanpioyment  in  those  affections,  applies  also  to  the  present  case, 
namely,  thajSjs  good  effect  mainly  depends  upon  the  promptitude  with  which 
it  is  aijmn^lered.  The  alterative  form  is  insufficient;  we  give  it  with  a  view 
ot  arr<30pg  inflammation  in  the  structure,  which  is  the  very  seat  of  vision ; 
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that  structure,  is  easily  changed  by  the  inflammatory  process  ;  our  only  chance 
of  success  is  to  push  the  mercury  in  a  decided  manner,  and  if  we  do  so,  we 
shall  put  a  stop  to  the  affection.  In  the  more  acute  cases,  the  remedy  must 
be  employed  freely  :  it  must  sometimes  be  carried  to  the  extent  of  producing 
ptyalism ;  and  its  use  must  be  continued  for  several  weeks  in  order  to  insure 
all  the  benefit  that  it  is  capable  of  conferring.  I  have  treated  numerous  in¬ 
stances  of  amaurosis  on  this  plan  with  the  most  favourable  results;  with  such 
benefit  as  I  have  not  seen  produced  under  any  other  mode  of  proceeding. 

This  mode  of  treating  certain  cases  of  amaurosis,  that  is,  those  in  which  the 
disease  consists  of  active  vascular  disturbance  in  the  retina,  whether  simply 
congestive  or  inflammatory,  which  is  now  generally  adopted,  and  supposed  to 
be  of  recent  origin,  is  found  to  be  the  revival  of  an  old  practice.  That  it  was 
thoroughly  understood  and  clearly  described  by  Mead,  has  been  shown  by  Mr. 
Middlemore  (. Treatise ,  vol.  ii.  p.  276),  who  adduces  the  following  quotations 
from  the  medical  works  (. London ,  1762,  p.  536)  of  our  celebrated  countryman, 
thus  adding  to  modern  practice  the  weight  of  comparatively  ancient  authority. 
“  First  of  all  blood  is  to  be  drawn  both  from  the  arm  and  the  jugular,  and  to 
be  repeated  according  to  the  degree  of  the  disease.  Then  it  will  be  necessary 
to  give  cathartics,  especially  such  as  purge  gross  humours ;  it  will  then  be  very 
proper  to  join  calomel  to  other  cathartics ;  or  rather  to  take  it  by  itself,  and 
a  few  hours  afterwards  some  gentle  purgative.  And  this  method  often  suc¬ 
ceeds  when  the  disease  is  beginning  or  recent ;  but  if  it  be  of  some  standing, 
it  requires  a  more  powerful  treatment,  that  is,  a  plentiful  salivation,  raised  by 
mercurials  taken  inwardly  in  small  quantities,  and  at  short  intervals.”  “I 
made  the  first  trial  of  this  course  on  poor  patients  in  the  hospital,  when  I  was 
a  young  practitioner,  and  afterwards  on  others,  who  thereby  recovered  their 
sight,  for  which  I  was  complimented  by  the  physicians,  who  till  then  had  looked 
on  the  disease  as  incurable.” 

Some  readers  may  be  surprised  at  seeing  this  remedy  mentioned  again;  at 
finding  a  plan  of  treatment  proposed  for  amaurosis  so  nearly  similar  to  what 
has  been  advised  in  other  widely  different  affections.  The  free  use  of  mereury 
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intended  objection  seems  to  me  to  constitute 


mena,  symptoms,  and  results,  and  althojjg^mese  differences  are  often  very 
striking  in  different  textures,  the  esse/tial Xature  of  the  diseased  process  is 
everywhere  the  same  :  it  is  unnatural$exeTfion  of  the  capillary  vessels ;  and  if 
we  should  have  a  remedy  capable(ojnhecking  that  excitement  in  one  part, 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  >^at  it  would  be  equally  effectual  in  other  in¬ 
stances.  Thus,  we  resort  to  abstraction  of  blood  in  the  affections  of  organs 
most  different  from  each  o^^m/structure.  In  the  same  way,  if  we  are  cor¬ 
rect  in  ascribing  to  mercjwSne  power  of  controlling  certain  forms  and  effects 
of  inflammation,  its  use  ypLl  be  coextensive  with  those  forms  and  effects ;  con¬ 
sequently,  each  new  C^alnple  of  its  efficacy,  instead  of  being  inconsistent  with 
its  powers,  affords  fresh  confirmation  of  its  general  in- 


rery^Jve,  six,  < 
ukrly  when  a] 


Counter-in|  ftation  is  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  the  treatment  of  amaurosis ;  and 
isterin^^S^nerally  the  most  convenient  mode  of  carrying  it  into  effect.  The 
pe,  bemid  the  ear,  the  temporal  and  frontal  regions  are  the  most  eligible 


lafcjjqs,  and  may  be  blistered  successively ;  a  fresh  application  being  made 
nj^vn,  six,  or  seven  days.  The  blister  should  be  of  moderate  size,  parti- 


tfly  when  applied  on  the  temple  or  forehead. 
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When  the  means  now  recommended  have  failed,  we  shall  not  effect  much  by 
other  measures.  We  must  enjoin  the  mode  of  living  mbst  conducive  to  general 
health,  and  take  the  chance  of  such  local  amendment  as  the  affected  organ  may 
slowly  experience  under  gradual  general  improvement.  Residence  in  pure  air, 
frequent  exercise  in  the  open  air,  a  plain  and  mild  but  nutritious  diet,  the 
regular  use  of  mild  aperients,  and  repose  of  the  affected  organ,  form  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  measures  best  calculated  to  invigorate  the  system  generally,  and  thus  to 
arrest  local  disease.  It  would  be  quite  consistent  with  this  plan  to  try  the 
effect  of  mercury  in  minute  doses  continued  for  a  long  time.  Counter-irritation 
may  be  employed  at  the  same  time.  Blisters  may  be  applied  behind  the  ears, 
and  at  the  side  or  back  of  the  neck,  and  a  discharge  may  be  kept  up  by  the 
savine  cerate.  But  I  prefer  a  succession  of  blisters,  applying  a  new  one  to  a 
fresh  surface  every  five,  six,  or  seven  days.  Some  persons  make  blistering  a 
principal  part  of  the  treatment,  using  thirty,  forty,  or  more  blisters  in  a  single 
case.  A  seton  in  the  back  of  the  neck  is  another  mode  of  accomplishing  the 
same  object. 

Dr.  Prichard  has  strongly  recommended  an  incision  through  the  scalp'  in 
the  whole  length  of  the  sagittal  suture,  and  converting  it  into  an  issue  by  filling 
it  with  peas. 

The  treatment  I  have  described  must  be  graduated,  according  to  the  violence 
of  the  attack,  the  constitution,  age,  and  strength  of  the  individual,  and  numer¬ 
ous  other  circumstances.  No  one  mode  of  treatment  is  proper  in  all  cases.  It 
must  not  be  supposed  that  all  amaurotic  patients  require  bleeding  and  saliva¬ 
tion.  When  we  meet  with  the  affection  in  the  form  of  active  inflammation  of 
the  retina,  more  especially  in  a  young  and  vigorous  individual  of  full  habit, 
where  there  are  obvious  marks  of  local  vascular  congestion  and  constitutional 
excitement,  we  must  adopt  active  treatment,  and  follow  it  up  steadily.  A  simi¬ 
lar  course  of  proceeding  is  necessary  in  the  slower  inflammation  that  is  confined 
to  the  retina,  when  it  occurs  in  robust  and  plethoric  individuals,  though  it 
should  not  be  attended  with  constitutional  excitement;  indeed,  the  indication 
for  loss  of  blood,  whether  general  or  local,  is  not  to  be  drawn  entirely  from  the 
state  of  the  circulation,  but  partly  from  that  of  the  organ.  ThtKcondition  of 
the  retina,  as  indicated  by  the  degree  of  vision  and  other  locaj2&hmmstances,  is 
the  principal  guide.  General  fulness  of  the  vascular  systoaAGr  determination 
to  the  head  without  general  plethora,  constitute  additiontQveasons  for  abstract¬ 
ing  blood,  and  for  taking  it  freely  from  the  system.  $(2^e  affection  be  chronic, 
aud  unattended  either  with  general  plethora  or  cong(Si»ft)n  in  the  head,  mercury 
may  be  administered  in  a  milder  way;  and  it  may  Be  necessary  to  pursue  the 
treatment  longer.  C 

Amaurosis  often  comes  on  slowly  and  instftiyhsly  in  persons  of  enfeebled  con¬ 
stitution.  The  organ  suffers  from  habitud.  excessive  exertion,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  general  powers  are  depressedJ^jrfesidence  in  confined  dwellings,  and 
had  air,  by  sedentary  occupations,  uinvh^esome  diet,  costiveness,  and  the  other 
injurious  influences  of  such  caus&N^yin  the  pallid  and  feeble  woman,  who  had 
destroyed  her  health  by  close^c^Jnement  to  needlework,  and  whose  eyes  were 
beginning  to  fail,  the  same  fcti^e  measures  would  by  no  means  be  admissible 
as  in  the  former  case.  IWhmK  of  bleeding  and  salivating  such  a  patient  would 
he  perfect  madness;  wo^euld,  in  such  a  case,  obviate  costiveness,  take  a  little 
blood  locally,  if  at  aU^iy  cupping,  or  by  leeches  behind  the  ears,  and  then  use 
mercury  in  the  al^miVe  manner,  together  with  mild  aperients.  A  few  grains 
of  Plummer’ s^^^or  of  the  hydrarg.  c.  creta,  might  be  given  every  night,  or 
every  second  night;  and  the  bowels  might  be  kept  open  by  electuary,  castor-oil, 
rhubarb  aafiy^pgnesia  in  some  warm  vehicle,  or  the  compound  decoction  of 
aloes 

ncture  of  rhubarb  or  senna  taken  occasionally.  The  blue  pill  may 
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be  taken  in  combination  with  aloes,  or  the  compound  extract  of  colocynth.  If 
the  retinal  affection  is  serious,  it  might  be  necessary  to  persevere  with  mercury, 
slowly  increasing  the  dose  until  a  slight  influence  is  visible  in  the  mouth.  A 
nutritious  diet,  with  or  without  stimuli,  good  air  and  exercise,  and  repose,  or 
sparing  and  regulated  exercise  of  the  affected  organ,  are  important  auxiliaries;  a 
succession  of  moderate-sized  blisters  might  be  advantageously  combined  with  these 
means.  Thus,  while  the  same  principles  regulate  our  treatment,  it  is  modified 
in  degree  according  to  the  violence  of  the  symptoms',  and  the  patient's  strength. 
In  the  latter  description  of  cases,  after  mild  antiphlogistic  means,  and  clearing 
the  alimentary  canal,  it  may  be  expedient  to  administer  tonic  and  strengthen¬ 
ing  medicines,  such  as  sarsaparilla,  quinia,  cusparia,  ealumba,  cascarilla;  and 
to  allow  a  nutritious  diet  with  porter  or  wine. 

I  subjoin  a  few*  cases,  in  order  to  illustrate  practically  the  principles  of  treat¬ 
ment  just  explained. 

Case  I.  Complete  amaurosis ,  with  congestion  in  the  head ,  in  a  plethoric 
subject ;  perfect  recovery. — A  young  woman,  twenty  years  of  age,  came  to  the 
London  Ophthalmic  Infirmary,  then  in  Charter-house  Square,  labouring  under 
active  congestion  in  the  head ;  her  countenance  was  peculiarly  florid ;  all  the 
veins  were  obviously  turgid,  and  she  had  considerable  pain.  Before  I  saw  her, 
she  had  experienced  severe  external  inflammation  of  one  eye,  which  had  pro¬ 
duced  a  large  leucomatous  opacity  of  the  cornea;  the  latter  was  in  the  state  of 
incipient  staphyloma.  These  serious  changes,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  an 
eye  in  a  young  female  of  considerable  beauty,  were  the  obvious  results  of  inac¬ 
tive  treatment.  She  still  suffered  occasional  relapses  of  inflammation  in  the 
eye;  and  at  these  times  she  experienced  so  much  sympathetic  affection  of  the 
opposite  eye,  that  she  could  not  use  it  without  pain.  Hence,  she  readily  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  removal  of  the  staphylomatous  projection,  which  quickly  and 
effectually  relieved  the  sound  eye.  Within  a  month  she  came  again,  saying 
that  she  had  lost  the  sight  of  the  other  eye.  On  examining  it,  I  found  that 
she  had  an  attack  of  almost  complete  amaurosis ;  although  it  had  existed  only 
two  or  three  days,  she  could  hardly  distinguish  the  situation  of  the  window. 
She  had  a  dilated  pupil,  and  the  iris  was  nearly  motionlesa^Jthere  was  no  exter¬ 
nal  redness,  but  she  had,  in  addition  to  her  usual  floricKwour,  a  flushed  coun¬ 
tenance,  considerable  pain  in  the  head,  and  some  te  disturbance  of  the 
system.  Knowing  from  experience  how  prone  she/mk  to  inflammatory  attacks 
in  the  eye,  I  had  her  bled  largely,  and  cuppec  le  back  of  the  neck,  placed 
her  upon  low  diet,  and  gave  purgative  medimStoe;  but  although  this  plan  of 
treatment  was  followed  up  vigorously,  m/^M^ovement  of  vision  ensued;  the 
retina,  indeed,  became  quite  insensible/  Mercury  was  now  used  actively ;  as 
soon  as  it  caused  salivation,  the  affectj#A\began  to  give  way,  and  she  recovered 
her  sight  perfectly.  She  was  still  lm*me  to  returns  of  congestion  about  the 
head,  and  repeatedly  lost  blood  J^lenesection  and  cupping;  she  continued  to 
employ  mercury  and  aperient^  and  ultimately  had  a  seton  in  the  back  of  the 
neck.  In  spite  of  such  mMpJ  continued  and  repeated  for  more  than  a  year, 
during  which  time  she  w^MKen  bled  and  cupped,  and  took  an  immense  quan¬ 
tity  of  mercury  and  purgatives,  she  still  retained  her  beautiful  colour,  and  the 
florid  red  of  a  perscm  mTm  the  country.  She  attended  the  Infirmary  nearly  a 
year  and  a  half,  uhdpgoing  the  treatment  above  described,  more  or  less  actively, 
during  the  whole* time.  I  saw  her  two  years  afterwards,  the  eye  remaining 
perfectly  welljvbut,  although  she  had  still  much  colour,  the  characters  of  youth 
and  beaut^yete  in  a  great  measure  lost. 

CaseiIK  Imperfect  amaurosis  with  plethora ,  before  menstruation  had  be- 
^im.-rr^raother  young  woman  came  to  the  Infirmary  with  impaired  vision;  her 
countenance  was  red  and  flushed,  and  she  complained  of  considerable  pain  in 
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the  head;  there  was  evident  congestion  in  this  part.  She  was  about  fifteen 
years  of  age;  menstruation  had  not  commenced,  and  the  consequence  was  a  ple¬ 
thoric  condition  of  the  system.  She  was  bled  two  or  three  times,  purged 
actively,  and  continued  this  plan  of  treatment  for  two  or  three  weeks  before  the 
retina  was  relieved,  when  the  menses  appeared,  and  she  completely  recovered. 

Case  III.  Imperfect  amaurosis  with  congestion  in  the  head ;  antiphlogistic 
and  mercurial  treatment ;  recovery. — I  was  consulted,  in  January,  1829,  by 
Mr.  M.,  a  linen  and  woollen  draper,  of  florid  complexion,  with  much  colour  in 
the  face.  He  was  rather  lusty,  but  stated  that  he  had  been  originally  spare. 
He  was  accustomed  to  much  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  said  that  he  did  not 
live  freely.  On  more  minute  inquiry,  I  found  that  he  ate  heartily  of  animal 
food,  drank  daily  a  quart  of  table  ale,  and  a  glass  or  two  of  spirit  and  water. 
Two  years  previously,  he  had  experienced  a  severe  attack  in  the  head,  attended 
with  slight  paralytic  symptoms.  He  was  then  twice  bled,  and  cupped;  he 
underwent  other  treatment,  and  was  laid  up  for  five  months ;  but  the  sight  was 
notthen  affected.  On  the  25th  of  December,  1828,  he  felt  heaviness  and  dul- 
ness  in  the  head,  and  was  altogether  unwell ;  but  he  took  no  medicine,  and 
followed  his  usual  occupations.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1829,  the  sight  became 
dim,  and  the  eyes  would  not  bear  employment.  When  he  came  to  me  on  the 
2d,  the  appearance  of  the  organs  was  natural ;  the  iris  acted  on  both  sides,  not 
very  briskly,  but  as  well  as  in  many  persons  with  healthy  eyes.  There  was  no 
pain  in  the  eyes  nor  in  the  head.  With  the  left  eye,  he  could  not  see  even 
large  print;  with  the  right,  he  could  distinguish  small  print;  but  if  he  used 
them  for  a  minute  or  two,  as  in  reading,  writing,  or  examining  patterns,  the 
sight  became  confused,  and  he  could  not  go  on  ;  words  and  lines  ran  together, 
the  stripes  of  a  pattern  became  broken  and  mixed.  The  appetite  was  good,  the 
tongue  clean,  the  bowels  regular,  the  pulse  of  moderate  strength  and  not  accele¬ 
rated.  (To  lose  twenty  ounces  of  blood  by  venesection ;  a  dose  of  calomel  and 
jalap  immediately,  and  a  purgative  draught  the  next  morning;  to  discontinue 
fermented  liquors  and  solid  animal  food.)  3d.  Cupping  in  the  nape  to  twenty 
ounces;  afterwards,  two  grains  of  calomel  and  one-fourth  of  a  grain  of  opium 
every  six  hours.  5th.  Not  worse,  nor  sensibly  better.  7th.  Th£^ad  had  been 
very  uncomfortable  yesterday,  when  the  purgative  draughLJ^  repeated  with 
complete  relief.  To  day,  the  mouth  is  considerably  affecteddmll  the  sight  much 
improved;  he  can  read  ordinary  print  with  the  left  eye,  Qkl  he  can  employ  the 
eyes  without  experiencing  confusion  of  vision.  9thy  @uth  very  sore ;  breath 
fetid.  Sight  perfect.  The  irides  act  naturally^^/T^ke  sees  equally  well  with 
both  eyes.  (To  continue  the  mercury.)  lSttfT^khvhas  taken  two  pills  daily, 
for  the  last  three  days,  and  is  freely  salivatecL  went  on  a  little  longer  with 
one  pill  daily ;  and  in  about  three  weeks  tl^vhercurial  effect  had  gone  off. 

Case  IV.  Amaurosis  nearly  complete j  rnitiphlogistic  and  mercurial  treat¬ 
ment  ;  recovery. — Sarah  Raymond,  sea^ujyears  old,  with  florid  colour  and  blue 
eyes,  was  brought  to  the  London  (Jj^kS^almic  Infirmary  in  December,  1825. 
On  first  view,  she  appeared  healtfc^OAit,  after  closer  inspection,  she  might  have 
been  considered  rather  too  the  colour  of  the  countenance  was  beyond 

that  of  health.  She  had  bfecolne  blind  of  the  right  eye  without  any  marked 
pain  or  complaint,  and  without  obvious  cause  of  any  kind.  The  right  eye  was 
almost  completely  amau$Kib ;  the  left  unaffected.  1st.  Dec.  Four  leeches  to 
each  temple;  a  dose j)Oalomel  and  jalap  every  second  day.  8th.  Five  grains 
of  hydrarg.  c.  cro^vG^ht  and  morning;  a  dose  of  rhubarb  occasionally.  15th. 
Vision  complet^wQ^estored ;  medicines  continued.  22d.  The  powder  to  be 
taken  every  n^ht>  and  the  aperient  every  second  day.  As  she  continued  per¬ 
fectly  we^L^jAher  next  attendance,  after  a  few  days  she  was  discharged,  with 
instrucdon^pTo  ner  friends  respecting  the  mode  of  living. 
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Case  Y.  Amaurosis  of  both  eyes ,  complete  in  one ,  imperfect  in  the  other; 
antiphlogistic  ancl  mercurial  treatment ;  recovery. — About  the  same  time,  an¬ 
other  instance  of  amaurosis  occurred  at  the  Infirmary,  in  a  girl  about  fourteen. 
Sight  had  been  lost  in  the  right  eye,  and  it  was  beginning  to  fail  in  the  left. 
The  duration  of  the  affection  on  the  right  side  was  not  known ;  the  blindness 
had  not  been  noticed  until  the  sight  became  impaired  in  the  left  eye.  There 
had  been  no  pain  of  the  eyes  or  head ;  and  I  could  ascertain  no  other  circum¬ 
stance  calculated  to  throw  light  on  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  affection,  than 
that  the  appetite  had  been  good,  and  animal  food  had  been  taken  freely.  There 
was  an  appearance  of  fulness,  with  some  flushing  of  the  face,  and  a  dull,  heavy 
look.  The  parent,  who  accompanied  this  girl,  applied  on  account  of  the  left 
eye,  considering  the  condition  of.  the  right  hopeless.  The  treatment  consisted 
in  the  abstraction  of  blood  by  cupping  and  leeches,  aperients,  the  administration 
of  mercury  (hydrargyrus  cum  creta),  and  abstinence  from  animal  food  and 
fermented  liquors.  In  about  a  month,  vision  was  completely  restored  in  both 
eyes. 

Case  YI.  Amaurosis ,  with  visus  dimicliatus  in  the  first  instance ;  use  of 
mercury  to  ptyalism ;  complete  recovery. — A  gentleman,  thirty-eight  years  of 
age,  of  middle  stature,  moderate  in  his  way  of  living,  and  constantly  enjoying 
good  health,  came  to  me  on  the  14th  of  August,  1826,  on  account  of  impaired 
vision  in  the  left  eye.  He  had  usually  been  employed  from  nine  to  twelve 
hours  daily  in  his  profession,  that  of  an  engraver ;  and  he  had  been  working 
very  hard  for  several  weeks  on  an  important  plate.  He  said  that  he  chiefly 
used  his  right  eye.  The  vision  of  the  left  had  been  imperfect  for  a  few  days. 
He  could  see  the  upper  part  of  an  object  perfectly,  with  sharp  outlines,  as 
usual,  but  the  lower  part  was  confused.  In  looking  at  the  title-page  of  a  book, 
or  a  word  in  capital  letters,  the  lower  half-  of  the  leaf  or  of  the  word  was  not 
seen  with  clearness.  'He  could  not  read  an  ordinary  print  with  the  left  eye,  and 
could  only  make  out  small  capitals,  one  by  one,  and  with  difficulty.  He  had 
experienced  some  uneasiness ;  a  kind  of  throbbing  over  the  brow,  and  a  weight 
of  the  upper  lid,  as  if  he  could  not  elevate  it  so  easily  as  the  lower.  There  had 
been  no  general  headache.  There  was  no  perceptible  difference  between  the  two 
eyes,  nor  any  change  in  the  pupil,  the  iris,  or  its  motior^sABy  the  advice  of  his 
usual  medical  attendant,  he  had  been  cupped  and  aperient  medicine  the 

day  before.  (To  lose  sixteen  ounces  of  blood  by  cu^fcfihg  on  the  nape ;  aperient 
pills  daily  ;  to  abstain  from  fermented  liquors,  a^SCiake  animal  food  sparingly, 
and  not  to  employ  the  eye.)  This  patient  (&Qot  visit  me  again  till  the  21st, 
when  the  pain  was  removed  but  the  sight  h(flyfrecome  worse.  He  now  saw  the 
entire  object  imperfectly,  and  could  not  £isyaguish  the  capital  letters  in  a  title- 
page.  (Ten  ounces  of  blood  from  (fee  mTt  temple  by  cupping;  two  grains  of 
calomel,  with  one-third  of  a  grain  tf)Vbpium,  every  six  hours.)  31st.  Mouth 
not  affected,  sight  rather  worse,  To  rub  in  ung.  hydr.  fort.  5j-  every  night, 
and  to  continue  the  calomel  ai*fci*num.)  24th  Sept.  The  mouth  has  been  sore 
for  three  weeks,  and  is  now  srtrawly  affected,  with  great  irritation  of  the  bowels 
and  constitutional  disturf||^£;  Yision  is  greatly  improved.  (To  keep  up  the 
mercurial  influence  bv^ix^s  of  blue  pill.)  10th  Oct.  The  mercurial  effect  has 
been  maintained  in  slighter,  but  still  decided  degree.  Health  is  recovered. 
Yision  is  perfect*  a  exercise  of  the  eye  brings  on  uneasiness.  24th.  He  can 
read  the  smalleartvvrmt,  but  the  eyes  do  not  yet  bear  exercise.  (To  leave  off 
mercury  ;  to^yra  the  country,  for  change  of  air ;  and  to  return  slowly  to  the 
use  of  thp*N^O  In  a  few  weeks  this  gentleman  had  completely  recovered.  In 
1829,  LleVhed  from  his  brother  that  there  had  been  no  relapse;  that  vision 
contkm^d  perfect,  and  that  the  patient  followed  his  occupation  of  engraving 
r^o'u^Jljas  he  had  done  before.  In  the  present  year  (1840)  I  have  heard  that 
r»Seturn  of  disease  has  been  experienced  in  this  case. 
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In  the  preceding  case,  the  patient  saw  only  the  upper  half  of  objects  with  the 
affected  eye.  In  another  instance,  which  came  under  my  observation  in  the 
autumn  of  1830,  where  there  was  incipient  amaurosis  of  one  eye,  the  patient 
saw  only  the  left  half  of  objects;  thus,  in  the  word  Clinique,  he  saw  only  the 
the  first  three  letters. 

Case  VII.  Imperfect  amaurosis  of  four  weeks 1  duration ;  treatment  by 
depletion  and  mercury ;  recovery. — In  the  summer  of  1830,  I  saw  the  captain 
of  a  merchant  vessel,  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age,  who  had  lived  freely. 
He  had  enjoyed  but  little  sight  with  the  right  eye  since  he  had  the  smallpox, 
but  the  cornea,  iris,  and  pupil  were  natural.  In  coming  home  from  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  the  sight  of  the  left  eye  failed.  When  I  saw  him,  four  weeks  after 
the  attack,  he  could  not  distinguish  even  capital  letters.  The  pupil  was  in  the 
middle  state;  the  iris  acted  equally  well  in  both  eyes.  He  had  been  bled  and 
purged.  I  ordered  mercury.  The  mouth  became  sore,  but  was  not  considerably 
affected;  it  remained  *so  for  five  weeks,  when  I  saw  him  again.  He  could 
now  read  ordinary  print.  I  recommended  that  the  mercurial  influence  should 
be  carried  farther,  and  kept  up  for  some  weeks. 

Case  VIII.  Imperfect  amaurosis ,  with  partial  double  vision;  antiphlo¬ 
gistic  and  mercurial  treatment;  recovery . — James  Bailey,  fifty-five  years  of 
age,  a  tall,  muscular  man,  with  light  complexion  and  eyes,  applied  at  the  Lon¬ 
don  Ophthalmic  Infirmary,  in  1826,  with  imperfect  amaurosis  of  both  eyes;  he 
saw  double  in  some  directions.  He  could  make  out  capital  letters  a  third  of  an 
inch  in  height,  but  lie  could  not  read  even  a  large  ordinary  print.  Severe  head¬ 
ache  had  preceded  and  accompanied  the  failure  of  vision.  The  motion  of  the 
irides  was  hardly  impaired.  The  pulse  natural.  Jan.  5th.  (Venesection  to 
twenty  ounces;  a  dose  of  calomel  and  jalap  immediately,  and  afterwards  five 
grains  of  blue  pill  three  times  a  day.  To  abstain  from  animal  food  and  fermented 
liquors.  7th.  Vision  improved.  (Cupping  on  the  nape  to  sixteen  ounces;  the 
pills  continued.)  10th.  The  mouth  is  sore;  the  double  vision  and  headache 
are  gone;  he  can  read  middle-sized  print.  (The  pills  continued.)  17th.  Sight 
quite  recovered.  (Five  grains  of  blue  pill  every  night,  and  cin  occasional 
aperient.)  28th.  Quite  well;  recommended  to  continue  the/i^iedies  for  a 
fortnight.  * 

Case  IX.  Amaurosis  nearly  complete;  mercurial  trmmlent ;  recovery. — 
Mrs.  G-.,  forty-four  years  of  age,  of  fair  complexion  a^CNhlue  eyes,  who  had 
ceased  to  menstruate  two  years,  consulted  me  for  an  S$©ion  of  the  eyes,  on  the 
27th  of  July,  1831.  Her  eyes  had  been  bad  eighQefirs  before,  while  she  was 
suckling.  The  disease  began  a  month  after  defivgry}  there  was  some  external 
redness,  and  the  sight  was  so  bad,  that  she  fcoura  not  see  to  read  or  work  for 
some  months.  This  gradually  went  off,  ancjfl^ht  was  completely  restored.  She 
had  been  confined  to  the  house  for  threa«eeKs  before  I  saw  her,  with  an  attack 
of  influenza,  in  which  the  bronchial  jfcufefbrane  had  been  principally  affected. 
The  illness  had  not  been  considerab^yLeeches  had  been  once  applied  to  the 
chest;  she  had  felt  weak,  and  tb^pngue  had  been  foul.  She  had  felt  some 
imperfection  of  sight,  but  had  Jebn  able  to  read.  On  the  24th,  vision  had 
become  rapidly  worse.  Six  (ee^hes  had  been  applied  to  the  temple,  on  the  26th, 
without  any  benefit.  V^kenT  saw  Mrs.  G-.,  on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  the 
appearance  of  the  eyesufoSPnearly  natural;  the  irides  were  rather  sluggish,  and 
the  pupils  slightly  dij£Ja.  With  the  right  eye  she  could  distinguish  nothing; 
with  the  left  sho^^uM  difficultly  discern  a  large  object,  such  as  a  person,  but 
without  being  to  determine  what  it  was.  There  was  no  pain  in  the  eyes, 
and  she  said  ^harshe  felt  none  in  the  head;  but  it  appeared,  on  close  examina¬ 
tion,  thatyihet^  was  some  unusual  sensation  about  the  right  temple.  She  felt 
3ST  lse  was  a  little  accelerated,  but  not  full  nor  strong.  The  tongue 
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is  foul.  (Cupping  on  the  nape  to  fourteen  ounces;  an  aperient  draught;  then 
two  grains  of  calomel,  with  one-third  of  a  grain  of  opium  every  six  hours.) 
11th  August.  The  calomel  and  opium  have  been  continued  to  this  time,  without 
affecting  the  mouth  farther  than  to  produce  an  unpleasant  taste  in  the  morning. 
The  bowels  have  not  been  disturbed ;  indeed,  they  have  required  the  occasional 
use  of  aperients.  The  tongue  has  become  cleaner;  the  health  and  spirits  are 
improved.  There  has  been  a  regularly  progressive  amendment  of  vision;  and 
Mrs.  G.  was  this  day  able  to  read  the  print  of  an  ordinary  octavo.  The  eyes, 
however,  are  fatigued  even  by  a  short  trial,  and  light  is  rather  offensive.  16th. 
The  bowels  had  been  irregular  and  rather  confined,  and  an  attack  of  purging, 
with  considerable  pain,  took  place  on  the  14th.  Chalk  mixture  with  tinct. 
opii  was  ordered  by  Mrs.  G.’s  usual  medical  attendant.  She  felt  very  ill,  and 
the  sight  was  much  worse  on  the  15th,  the  nervous  structure  of  the  eye  probably 
partaking  of  the  depression  under  which  the  system  generally  was  labouring. 
Last  night  she  slept  well,  and  she  is  much  better  to-day,  the  sight  not  only 
having  recovered,  but  improved.  She  can  now  read  a  small  print.  (To  omit 
the  pills  for  twenty-four  hours;  then  to  take  five  grains  of  hydrarg.  c.  creta 
three  times  a  day.)  20th.  A  return  of  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen 
took  place,  with  purging;  there  was  a  sensation  as  if  the  bowels  were  imperfectly 
relieved,  and  there  was  still  something  to  come  away.  Purgatives  were  ineffectual. 
On  examining  the  rectum,  it  was  found  blocked  up  with  hardened  feces,  which 
it  was  necessary  to  remove  with  the  finger  and  instruments.  Very  copious 
evacuations  then  ensued,  with  complete  relief  of  the  intestinal  symptoms.  Mrs. 
G.  continued  the  hydrarg.  c.  creta  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  the  power  of  vision 
having  been  previously  completely  restored.  The  eyes,  however,  remained 
unnaturally  sensitive  to  light,  so  that  the  protection  of  a  shade  or  coloured 
glasses  was  necessary  when  she  went  out;  and  employment  of  them  in  reading, 
writing,  or  needlework,  could  not  be  borne  for  more  than  a  few  minutes  without 
bringing  on  confusion  of  vision  and  pain.  Mrs.  G.  now  went  into  the  country 
to  recruit  her  health.  The  power  of  continued  exertion  has  returned  but  slowly; 
and  Mrs.  G.  cannot  now  (December,  1832)  exert  the  eyes  for  more  than  two 
hours  at  a  time.  She  can  discern  the  minutest  objects  as  well  as  ever.  Subse¬ 
quently,  the  powers  of  the  retina  were  completely  rested;  this  lady’s  eyes 
became,  and  continue  (1840),  as  strong  and  useful  a^S5l. 

Case  X.  Impaired  vision  with  presbyopia ;  mgH^San t iphlogistic  and  mer¬ 
curial  treatment ;  recovery. — Late  in  the  springjOf  1827,  a  young  lady  had 
severe  inflammation  of  the  fauces,  attended  wi%^\Ulss  of  voice,  for  which  she  was 
confined  to  bed  nearly  a  fortnight,  and  ^mQoyed  depletion  to  the  extent  of 
weakening  her  considerably.  “  During  ^ii^ mness,”  she  says,  “  the  light  was 
very  distressing  to  my  eyes;  but,  wheal  alittle  recovered,  they  appeared  quite 
uninjured,  and  I  was  able  to  read,  &cQs  usual;  till  one  day,  my  strength  being 
a  little  restored,  I  was  induced  to  tf^alk  a  few  paces  in  the  open  air,  but  quickly 
returned  into  the  house,  beings0&mle  of  pain  from  the  glare  of  sunshine,  and 
also  finding  my  eyes  watend®ju^he  influence,  as  I  supposed,  of  a  keen  east 
wind.  Whether  the  light^erehe  wind  had  anything  to  do  with  the  disorder  that 
ensued,  I  do  not  pretext  ^determine,  only  stating  the  fact  that  the  suffusion 
of  water  in  the  eyes  Vmtinued  for  two  or  three  days,  during  which  time  I 
gradually  experiem  &>  more  and  more  difficulty  in  reading,  &c.  Por  a  time 
I  could  read  a  g^oS^print  at  the  distance  of  eighteen  or  twenty  inches;  after¬ 
wards  at  th^nhOfcnce  of  a  yard;  whilst,  on  holding  the  book  nearer,  the  letters 
were  quiteAqwised ;  but  in  a  few  days  I  lost  even  this  power,  and  could  no 
longer  clearly  discern  small  objects  in  any  part  of  the  room ;  a  white  thread 
would^pear  double,  and  one  fly  on  the  ceiling  would  seem  to  be  two.  The 
in&stiMtness  of  objects  to  my  sight  resembled  that  which  we  experience  when 
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looking  through  a  lens  at  a  wrong  focus,  with  this  difference,  that  whilst  per¬ 
pendicular  and  curved  lines  were  indistinct,  horizontal  ones  were  distinguished 
as  clearly  as  before.  Though  I  had  not  then  completed  my  twenty-third  year, 
I  had  all  the  symptoms  of  that  decay  of  sight  which  accompanies  old  age,  and 
found  the  defect  supplied  by  convex  glasses ;  but  as  the  use  of  these  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  unpleasant  sensations,  and  as  I  had  occasionally  some  pain  above  the 
eyebrow,  with  a  weakness  which  made  it  difficult  to  fix  the  eye  steadily  on  any 
object,  it  was  judged  expedient  that  some  remedies  should  be  tried  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  having  recourse  to  the  use  of  artificial  aids  to  the  sight.  Bleeding,  with 
leeches  under  the  eyes,  and  some  other  means,  were  tried  ineffectually.” 

When  I  saw  this  lady  on  the  1st  of  June,  I  found  that  after  the  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  throat  had  been  removed,  she  had  begun  to  live  more  freely,  in 
order  to  restore  her  strength ;  but  yet  had  proceeded  cautiously.  Soon  after, 
slight  uneasiness  was  felt  about  the  forehead,  and  some  imperfection  of  sight 
was  noticed.  In  consequence  of  the  menstrual  discharge  having  failed,  steel 
was  given,  with  some  benefit,  in  respect  to  the  intended  object;  but  the  sight 
became  rather  worse.  At  this  time  there  was  a  little  pain  across  the  lower  part 
of  the  forehead,  only  mentioned  on  close  questioning;  a  little  flushing  of  coun¬ 
tenance.  The  left  iris  is  rather  sluggish.  A  luminous  circle  appears  before 
this  eye,  on  using  it.  There  is  general  debility.  It  appeared  to  me  that  the 
impaired  vision  depended,  in  this  case,  on  an  affection  of  the  retina  of  inflam¬ 
matory  character,  caused  in  a  debilitated  individual  by  slight  stimuli,  which 
would  not  have  affected  one  of  ordinary  health  and  strength.  The  treatment 
recommended  was,  leeches  to  the  temples,  mild  aperients,  five  grains  of  .the 
hydrarg.  c.  creta  twice  or  thrice  daily,  simple  and  unirritating,  but  not  low  diet, 
gentle  exercise,  and  taking  the  air  in  an  open  carriage.  19th.  The  mercury 
soon  produced  gentle  salivation,  and  has  agreed  well;  the  symptoms  are  de¬ 
cidedly  improved.  26th.  The  gums  continue  sore;  objects  can  now  be  seen  at 
various  distances  nearly  as  well  as  ever;  but  the  eye  is  soon  fatigued.  In  the 
following  statement,  dated  January,  1828,  the  intelligent  patient  describes  the 
progress  of  her  recovery : — 

“  Some  improvement  was  observed  as  soon  as  the  soreness  of^e  gums  came 
on;  but  it  was  not  till  the  means  had  been  persevered  in  forl^eral  days,  that 
any  farther  benefit  was  perceptible.  The  power  of  distinmjsliing  objects  at 
various  distances  returned  by  degrees,  together  with  the  iteyfease  of  distinctness 
in  their  outline.  I  was  greatly  surprised  one  day,  on  fljmhag  up  a  book,  to  find, 
that,  instead  of  the  perpendicular  lines  being  doublG^S^T  had  before  uniformly 
observed  to  be  the  case,  it  was  the  horizontal  wlftMrajien  exhibited  this  curious 
variation ;  but  very  soon  after  this,  the  powar  oL/listinct  vision  was  restored, 
and  I  once  more  beheld  every  object,  whethajN^ear  or  distant,  clearly.  It  was 
thought  best  to  continue  the  use  of  the  m^’cury  for  some  time  longer ;  and 
even  after  discontinuing  the  medicine,  advised  to  abstain  for  some  months 
from  every  employment  which  requiC^S  much  exertion  of  sight ;  indeed,  the 
weakness  of  my  eyes  rendered  tt^^&Htlon  necessary,  as  well  as  that  of  avoid¬ 
ing  the  glare  of  sunshine  and  k-mpJight,  both  of  which  gave  me  pain.  Six 
months  have  now  elapsed,  a/icl  pm  thankful  to  state,  that  I  have  been  able  to 
perceive  a  slow,  but  steady  merease  of  the  power  of  sight,  which  has  kept  pace 
with  the  restoration  of  ^Hjhjjreneral  health  and  strength.” 

Although  the  prece^iyg  cases  exhibit,  in  a  striking  point  of  view,  the  power 
of  mercury  in  contedflSag  that  disturbance  of  the  retinal  circulation  which  causes 
amaurosis,  it  i^Myiot  be  inferred  that  all  cases  will  yield  to  the  remedy.  The 
prognosis  seemed  me  particularly  unfavourable  when  the  pupils  are  contract- 
ed,  as  wiUJte^oparent  from  the  following  instances. 

y$unirosis  with  contracted  pupil ;  mercury  employed  without  bene - 
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fit. — In  the  summer  of  1826,  I  saw  a  patient  who  had  lost  the  sight  of  his  left 
eye  in  the  East  Indies  two  years  before.  No  effectual  treatment  had  been 
adopted.  When  he  reached  England,  he  consulted  a  surgeon,  who  made  light 
of  the  complaint,  and  said  that  it  would  do  well,  and  advised  him  to  live  as 
usual,  and  take  four  or  six  glasses  of  wine  daily.  When  I  saw  this  gentleman 
in  May,  the  sight  of  the  left  eye  was  gone ;  the  right  was  still  perfect.  Both 
pupils  were  rather  contracted,  and  equally  so,  not  quite  circular,  but  of  natural 
colour.  The  irides  moved  but  very  slightly.  He  had  not  experienced  much 
pain  in  the  eyes  or  head.  The  countenance  was  rather  flushed,  the  tongue  foul 
and  the  breath  offensive.  It  appeared,  on  close  examination,  that  although  sight 
was  still  perfect  with  the  right  eye,  the  use  of  it  brought  on  pain.  I  recom¬ 
mended  cupping,  mercurial  alteratives,  and  aperients,  and  regulated  diet,  which 
were  adopted  with  some  advantage.  After  a  consultation  held  on  the  case  with 
Dr.  Farre,  a  mercurial  course  was  tried  without  any  benefit.  Indeed,  at  the 
end  of  it,  there  was  more  pain  in  both  eyes,  especially  after  using  the  right; 
the  sclerotic  vessels  were  distended  in  both.  When  these  symptoms  had  been 
removed  by  cupping  and  blistering,  I  recommended  removal  to  a  pure  air, 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  quiet  and  regular  living,  mild  and  simple  diet,  with 
regulation  of  the  bowels. 

Case.  Amaurosis  with  contracted  pupils;  not  benefited  by  mercury . — A 
gentleman  about  thirty,  rather  tall  and  thin,  who  had  been  occupied  for  many 
years  in  the  counting-house,  and  had  lived  freely,  gradually  lost,  first  one,  and 
then  the  other  eye.  I  saw  him  a  few  times  at  distant  periods,  but  he  did  not 
follow  any  plan  regularly.  When  he  was  nearly  blind  with  the  second  eye,  he 
thought  more  seriously  of  the  matter,  and  consulted  Dr.  Farre,  with  myself. 
Both  eyes  were  amaurotic ;  the  pupils  contracted  and  motionless.  Mercury  was 
tried  for  twelve  weeks  without  any  benefit. 

Local  Applications. — These  have  been  frequently  employed  in  amaurotic 
cases;  but  what  good  can  we  expect  from  such  means  in  the  affections  of  a 
part  so  deeply  seated  as  the  retina?  They  have  generally  been  of  a  stimulat¬ 
ing  kind,  and  have  been  used  on  the  erroneous  notion  of  the  affection  depend¬ 
ing  on  weakness,  of  its  originating  in  a  debilitated  state  ofi  the  optic  nerve. 
Spirits  of  wine  and  ether  have  been  applied  round  the^o<&?rymd  on  the  fore¬ 
head;  and  when  there  is  congestion  and  increased  heatejtae  evaporation  may 
have  produced  some  benefit.  Luckily,  these  applicatj/h^cannot  accomplish  the 
purpose  for  which  they  have  been  generally  recomj^^ded,  that  is,  stimulating 
the  optic  nerve.  It  is  necessary  sometimes  to  ewjWy  local  measures  to  satisfy 
patients,  who  often  feel,  or  fancy  that  thev^£©Detter  after  them.  We  may 
prescribe,  as  an  embrocation  for  the  forelrauu  rose  water,  with  some  rectified 
spirits,  or  spirit  of  rosemary;  Hungary  vfcater,  or  Eau  de  Cologne.  Ammonia- 
cal  vapours  have  been  applied  to  the  e^e)uself ;  and  the  stimulus  to  the  con¬ 
junctiva  might  possibly  relieve  the  rofcina.  It  has  been  recommended  to  wash 
the  head  every  morning  with  coldrfroxer  ;  this  is  often  attended  with  pleasurable 
feelings  to  the  patient,  and  itJOjpractice  which  cannot  do  harm  under  proper 
discrimination.  /-vV 

In  the  foregoing  remaffkQf  have  represented  that  form  of  amaurosis  which 
has  its  origin  in  the  rem^,  as  a  symptom,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  of  in¬ 
flammatory  affection,©^  at  least  of  disturbed  circulation  in  the  nervous  struc¬ 
ture  ;  and,  consecwrepfly,  requiring  treatment  analogous  to  that  pursued  in  the 
management  pf^N^r  inflammations.  Whether  the  correctness  of  the  pathologi¬ 
cal  view  be  «Jiinitted  or  not,  the  practical  deduction  will,  I  am  sure,  be  justified 
by  experienb^  The  treatment  now  recommended  is  nearly  opposite  to  what 
has  beea^oeretofore  advised  and  relied  on.  I  must  therefore  advert  shortly 
to  ^o^Qf\he  ordinary  modes  of  proceeding. 
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Emetics. — Schmucker,1  Bichter,3  and  Scarpa  have  placed  great  confi¬ 
dence  in  medicines  of  this  class,  followed  by  what  they  call  resolvent  remedies ; 
using  them,  not  merely  where  decided  symptoms  of  disordered  stomach  might 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  amaurotic  affection  was  caused  sympathetically 
by  disturbance  in  the  alimentary  canal,  but  very  generally  in  cases  of  imperfect 
amaurosis.  Scarpa  says  that,  “by  an  attentive  examination  of  the  nature  and 
causes  of  the  imperfect  amaurosis  which  admits  of  a  cure,  it  is  found,  from 
the  careful  observations  of  Schmucker  and  Bichter,  that  this  disease  is  most 
frequently  derived  from  a  morbid  excitement  or  irritation  in  the  digestive 
organs,  from  sordes,  or  from  worms,  especially  in  children,  either  alone  or  ac¬ 
companied  with  general  nervous  debility,  in  which  the  eyes  participate  sympa¬ 
thetically.  Agreeably  to  these  principles,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  of 
recent  imperfect  amaurosis ,  the  principal  indication  of  cure  which  the  surgeon 
ought  to  fulfil  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  is  that  of  unloading  the 
stomach  and  primae  vise  of  the  crudities,  worms,  or  morbific  stimuli;  and  after¬ 
wards,  of  strengthening  the  gastric  system,  facilitating  the  digestion,  and  at 
the  same  time  exciting  the  whole  nervous  system,  and  particularly  that  of  the 
eyes,  which  are  affected  and  rendered  torpid  by  a  sympathetic  connection.” 

( Treatise ,  &c.  p.  458.) 

“  With  respect  to  the  first  part  of  the  treatment  of  the  imperfect  amaurosis , 
the  intention  is  perfectly  answered  by  emetics  and  internal  resolvents  ( antiphlo¬ 
gistic  purgatives).  In  the  class  of  emetics,  experience  has  taught  that  the  anti- 
monium  tartarizatum  is  preferable  to  every  other,  and  that  when  given  after¬ 
wards,  in  small  and  divided  doses,  it  answers  the  purpose  of  a  resolvent  medi¬ 
cine,  the  action  of  which  may  be  increased  by  conjoining  it  with  gummy  or 
saponaceous  substances.  In  the  treatment  of  the  imperfect  amaurosis ,  therefore, 
which  is  most  frequently  sympathetic,  and  depending  on  acrid  matters  in  the 
primae  viae,  it  will  be  proper  at  first,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  to  dis¬ 
solve,  for  an  adult,  three  grains  of  tartarized  antimony  in  four  ounces  of  water, 
of  which  two  table-spoonfuls  may  be  taken  every  half  hour,  until  it  produces 
nausea,  and  afterwards  abundant  vomiting.  On  the  following  day,  he  should 
be  ordered  to  take  the  resolvent  powders,  composed  of  one  oumpe^pf  the  crys¬ 
tals  of  tartar,  and  one  grain  of  the  tartarized  antimony,  divi&^Uiirto  six  equal 
parts,  of  which  the  patient  should  take  one  in  the  mc^mjg,  another  four 
hours  afterwards,  and  the  third  in  the  evening,  duringr^ht  or  ten  succes¬ 
sive  days.  This  medicine  will  produce  a  slight  naus£a?^nd  some  evacuations 
of  the  bowels  more  than  usual,  and  perhaps,  after  sqt»e  days,  even  vomiting. 
But  if,  during  the*  use  of  this  opening  powdqfNW  patient  make  ineffectual 
efforts  to  vomit,  and  complain  of  a  bitter  t^t^and  want  of  appetite,  without 

1  In  bis  Chirurgische  Wahrnehmungen ,  first  paC D  Schmucker  states  that  he  had  often 
seen  soldiers  become  suddenly  blind  on  fq^fcd  marches,  particularly  in  hot  weather, 
and  when  they  had  much  to  carry.  A  veqrajpnon  immediately,  and  the  day  after  three 
grains  of  the  tartrite  of  antimony,  restored  the  sight.  If  recovery  did  not 

take  place,  the  jugular  vein  was  opeitSl^we  antimony  repeated  on  the  following  day,  and 
a  blister  applied:  these  means  wer^nMNilly  successful.  The  commencement  of  the  second 
volume  of  his  Vermisfihte  Chirv/gisekJ Schriften  is  devoted  to  amaurosis,  in  certain  cases 
of  which  he  recommends  the  rtouibrite  of  antimony,  given  in  such  doses  as  to  excite 
nausea,  but  not  vomiting.  ^  jj^Jiad  often  experienced  the  best  effects  from  his  pills,  which 
are  mentioned  farther  on  rS?  _  ......  _  .  _ 

In  the  fourth  vohuntij  the  Commentarn  Soc.  Reg.  Scient.  Goetting.  Richter  says, 
that  in  a  patient  w}m%acK become  blind  after  being  in  a  violent  passion,  he  restored  sight 
hy  an  emetic,  adi^M^red  on  the  following  day.  In  his  Anfangsgrunde  der  Wundarznekunst , 
he  recommends  entajtas  and  purgatives,  with  other  resolvent  medicines  in  the  cases  where 
there  is  reas^Ato  suspect  the  existence  of  acrimonious  matters  in  the  prirnse  vise  ; 
v°h  ni.  £  also  advises  this  mode  of  proceeding  on  merely  empirical  grounds, 

''vhen  the  cause  of  the  affection  is  not  discovered ;  and  we  are  consequently  unable  to 
pursueJ&Vtional  plan  of  treatment.  Ibid,  g  454. 
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any  amendment  of  the  sight,  the  emetic  should  be  repeated,  and  even  a  third 
and  fourth  time,  if  the  presence  of  the  morbific  ,  stimuli  in  the  stomach,  bitter 
taste,  tension  of  the  hypochondria,  acrid  eructations,  and  tendency  to  vomit 
require  it.  For  it  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  the  patient,  on  the  first 
action  of  the  remedy,  throws  up  only  water,  with  a  little  mucus ;  but,  on  re¬ 
peating  the  emetic,  after  the  nauseating  powder  has  been  used  for  some  days,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  yellowish-gre6n  matter  will  be  thrown  up,  which  will 
greatly  relieve  the  stomach,  head,  and  eyes.”  ( Treatise ,  &c.  pp.  459,  460.) 
When  the  disease  is  caused-  in  children  by  worms,  Scarpa  recommends  the 
coralline  of  Corsica  (mousse  de  Corse ,  fucus  helminthocorton ) ;  or,  when  that 
cannot  be  procured,  the  semen  santonici  (quaere,  artemisia  santonicum  ? — Ibid. 
pp.  460,  461).  When  the  stomach  has  been  cleared,  he  advises  the  pills  of 
Schmucker,  or  those  of  Richter,  of  which  the  following  are  the  formula. 
For  the  former:  R.  Gum.  sagapen.  galbani,  saponis  veneti,  aa  3j ;  rhei  opt. 
3jss;  antimon.  tart.  gr.  xvj  ;  succi  liquirit.  5j  M.  The  mass  should  be  divided 
into  pills  of  one  grain,  and  fifteen  should  be  taken  morning  and  evening  for 
four  or  six  weeks.  For  the  latter  :  R.  Gum.  ammoniaci,  assafoetidae,  saponis, 
veneti,  radicis  valerianae,  summitatuin  arnicae,  aa  3ij  ;  antimon.  tart.  gr.  xviij. 
Misce.  To  be  divided  into  pills  of  two  grains  each ;  fifteen  to  be  taken  three 
times  a  day  for  some  weeks.  (Ibid.  pp.  461,  462.) 

“  The  phenomena,”  says  Scarpa,  “  which  are  usually  observed  to  happen 
in  consequence  of  this  treatment,  are  the  following :  The  patient,  after  having 
vomited  copiously,  feels  more  easy  and  comfortable  than  before.  Sometimes, 
on  the  same  day  on  which  he  has  taken  the  emetic,  he  begins  to  distinguish 
the  surrounding  objects;  at  other  times  this  advantage  is  not  obtained  till  the 
fifth,  the  seventh,  or  the  tenth  day ;  and  in  some  cases  not  till  some  weeks  after 
the  administration  of  the  emetic,  and  the  uninterrupted  use  of  the  opening 
powders  and  pills.  As  soon  as  the  patient  begins  to  recover  his  sight,  the 
pupil  is  found  less  dilated  than  before,  and  also  contracts  more  when  exposed 
to  the  vivid  light  of  a  candle ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  power  of  vision  aug¬ 
ments  this  contraction  and  mobility  of  the  pupil  increase.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
cure  is  seldom  completed  in  less  than  a  month,  during  wlueh  time  the  use  of 
local  remedies  calculated  to  excite  the  torpid  action  nerves  of  the  eye 

should  not  be  neglected.”  ( Treatise ,  &c.  p.  462.)  the  latter  purpose, 

Scarpa  recommends  the  vapour  of  the  liquor  amjree.  The  eye  maybe  ex¬ 
posed  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  three  or  fouivtnzi"es  in  the  day,  to  the  pene¬ 
trating  vapour  arising  from  this  fluid  in  a  smjS^vessel,  as  near  to  the  organ  as 
can  be  borne  conveniently. 

When  the  stomach  has  been  cleared,  affine  patient  has  in  a  great  measure 
regained  his  sight,  Scarpa  endeavoursKio  strengthen  the  stomach,  and  invigo¬ 
rate  the  nervous  system.  An  ounce Q)  powdered  cinchona,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  valerian  root  should  be  divided  forio  six  powders,  of  which  one  may  be  taken 
night  and  morning  for  at  lea^five  weeks.  During  this  time,  exercise  in  a 
good  air,  and  tender  juicy  with  a  moderate  quantity  of  wine,  are  recom¬ 
mended.  (Ibid.  p.  463. )w^ 

The  respect  justly  drf£  tMihe  names  of  Richter  and  Scarpa  would  naturally 
lead  us  to  try  a  mode  OMreatment  which  they  have  so  strongly  recommended. 
I  have  accordingly  deployed  their  plan  in  some  instances  which  appeared  favour¬ 
able,  but  entirel jHihuout  success.  I  have  seen  no  case  of  amaurosis  cured,  or 
even  relieveck^Ksuch  measures.  On  the  contrary,  after  the  ineffectual  trial 
of  emeticO^Svnauseants,  I  have  removed  the  disease  by  the  abstraction  of 
blood  and  rak  other  treatment  already  described.  I  have,  therefore,  entirely 
aband^fre*  the  use  of  emetics  in  amaurosis.  I  should  not  consider  them  safe  it 
generH^olethora,  determination  to  the  head,  or  active  disturbance  of  the  retinal 
dilation,  were  present.  As  the  full  trial  of  the  plan  would  require  several 
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weeks,  we  must  also  consider  the  loss  of  time  that  it  involves.  If  the  disease 
does  not  yield  to  our  treatment,  it  will  advance;  and,  from  being  imperfect  and 
curable,  it  may  become,  in  a  few  weeks,  complete  and  incapable  of  cure. 

[Our  own  experience  is  in  entire  accordance  with  that  of  Mr.  Lawrence 
respecting  the  value  of  emetics  in  the  treatment  of  amaurosis.] 

Electricity  has  been  frequently  employed  in  amaurosis,  as  well  as  in  most 
other  nervous  affections.  Mr.  Hey,1  of  Leeds,  published  some  cases  of  amau¬ 
rosis  which  he  considered  to  have  been  much  benefited  by  electricity ;  and  the 
late  Mr.  Ware3  seems  to  have  relied  on  it  almost  entirely.  Indeed,  this  influ¬ 
ence,  in  all  the  varieties  of  its  application,  as  well  as  various  other  stimulants, 
has  been  tried  over  and  over  again  in  this  affection,  with  so  little  decided  benefit, 
that  its  efficacy  is  altogether  doubted  by  the  profession.  This  doubtful  remedy 
is  objectionable  in  the  early  stage  of  the  complaint,  because  it  supersedes  other 
means,  of  which  the  superior  efficacy  is  well  established.  Nor  can  I  deem  it 
safe  at  that  period,  inasmuch  as  a  powerful  stimulus  is  not  likely  to  tranquillize 
an  over-excited  organ.  For  this  reason,  I  should  consider  it  dangerous  whenever 
congestion  exists  in  the  head,  or  active  disturbance  in  the  eye.  The  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  use  of  electricity,  therefore,  for  which  the  authority  of  Mr.  Hey  and  Mr. 
Ware  might  be  quoted,  seems  to  me  both  ineligible  and  unsafe.  If,  however, 
the  rational  means,  which  a  full  consideration  of  the  case  points  out,  should  have 
been  judiciously  tried  without  effect,  the  patient  may  take  the  chance  of  this 
empirical  remedy. 


[That  “the  indiscriminate  use  of  electricity”  in  amaurosis  is  “both  ineligible 
and  unsafe”  must  be  conceded ;  we  have  ourselves  known  it  to  be  recommended 
in  cases  in  which  its  employment  would  have  been  eminently  hazardous.  Still, 
we  are  persuaded  that  Mr.  Lawrence  has  too  exclusively  condemned  it,  and 
that  cases  do  occur  in  which  it  may  not  only  be  resorted  to  with  advantage,  but 
in  which  it  is  clearly  indicated.  The  very  cases  which  he  has  pointed  out  (see 
p.  589),  to  which  he  considers  strychnia  as  particularly  applicable— those  in 
which  there  is  a  simple  want  of  power,  or  an  atony  of  the  nervous  apparatus  of 
vision  without  any  attendant  vascular  excitement  in  the  part  or-^Athe  general 
system — are  those  in  which  electricity  is  equally  indicated  and  ^sometimes  pro¬ 
ductive  of  marked  benefit.  We  refer  to  p.  127  for  an  account  or  some  cases  in 
which  we  resorted  to  this  means  with  success.] 

v(V 

Sternutatories. — Mr.  Ware  has  strongly  recomnwmSed  the  use  of  a  snuff 
consisting  of  ten  grains  of  turpeth  mineral  (not  jtiHfks^London  Pharmacopoeia; 
it  is  the  hydrargyri  oxydum  sidphuricum  of  the  Dublin)  and  one  drachm  of  the 
pulvis  asari  compositus  (. Dublin  Pha  rmacopmS^;  it  was  formerly  called  pulvis 
sternutatorius).  “  A  small  pinch  of  this  snV*«  taken  up  the  nose  is  found  to 
stimulate  it  very  considerably ;  someth^^  exciting  sneezing,  but  in  general, 
producing  a  large  discharge  of  mucus^DSMr.  Ware  afterwards  says,  that  “in 
order  to  be  more  exact  in  the  tnis  remedy,  I  have  lately  accustomed 

myself  to  prescribe  one  grain  of  /PM^.urpeth  mineral,  to  be  mixed  with  twenty 
grains  of  the  powder  of  liqu^ricj^of  snuff,  or  of  sugar;  and  one-fourth  or  one- 
third  of  this  powder  to  be  mvmd  up  the  nose  two  or  three  times  in  the  course 
of  the  day.  And  in  tho^Sases  where  the  nose  has  been  particularly  dry,  I 
have  rendered  the  powJ0r  more  effectual  by  directing  the  patient  to  inhale  the 
steam  of  warm  wa^C^rough  the  nose  previous  to  the  use  of  the  snuff.”4 

*  Medical  ObservatStns  and  Inquiries ,  vol.  v. 

2  Memoirs  ofsQe  Medical  Society  of  London,  vol.  iii.  Also,  “A  description  of  fifteen 
tases  of  th<^tn|ttl  Serena,  with  Incidental  Remarks,”  in  Observations  on  the  Cataract , 
(rutta  SerSa,  Third  Edition,  1812, 

3  IbjdA Jtofi. 


4  Ibid.  p.  417. 
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Stimuli  and  Tonics. — The  generally  prevalent  notion,  that  amaurosis  depends 
on  nervous  debility  or  atony,  has  led  at  all  times  to  the  free  employment  of 
various  means  supposed  to  possess  the  power  of  rousing  the  energy  of  the  retina 
or  of  the  nervous  system  generally.  Such  means,  or  at  least  some  of  them, 
have  been  called  antiamaurotic ;  and  they  have  not  unfrequently  been  used 
empirically,  one  after  the  other,  where  the  practitioner  has  not  perceived  any 
obvious  indications  of  treatment.  A  glance  over  the  list  that  follows,  will  show 
how  much  physic  must  have  been  wasted  in  practice  conducted  on  such  prin¬ 
ciples.  If  I  were  to  enumerate  all  the  remedies  of  this  description  which  have 
been  recommended  and  actually  used,  the  catalogue  would  comprehend  every¬ 
thing  that  comes  under  the  head  of  tonic  and  stimulant,  of  nervous,  antispas- 
modic,  and  anti  paralytic.  The  greatest  favourites,  however,  have  been  the 
various  bitters  and  tonics,  the  arnica  montana,  pulsatilla,  valerian,  bark,  black 
hellebore,  calamus  aromaticus,  camphor,  opium,  hyoscyamus,  musk,  assafoetida, 
castoreum,  phosphorus,  ether,  ammonia,  flores  zinci,  steel,  and  naphtha;  even 
millepedes  have  been  strongly  recommended.  If  the  treatment  already  advised 
be  capable  of  doing  any  good ;  if  the  pathological  views  on  which  that  treatment 
is  founded  approach  in  any  degree  to  correctness,  all  this  farrago  of  nervous 
medicines  and  stimulating  substances  must  not  only  be  inefficacious,  but  abso¬ 
lutely  injurious ;  and  indeed,  on  referring  to  many  of  the  articles  in  this  list, 
we  cannot  suppose  that  they  could  be  put  into  the  stomach  without  disordering 
the  health  generally.  If  these  substances  are  capable  of  doing  any  good  in  this 
affection,  then  the  antiphlogistic  and  mercurial  treatment  must  be  completely 
wrong.  I  am,  however,  firmly  convinced  that  the  tonic  and  stimulating  plan  is 
entirely  erroneous ;  that  it  is  founded  on  mistaken  notions,  or  rather  on  complete 
ignorance  of  the  pathology  of  the  affection.  Unfortunately,  this  error  is  not 
an  indifferent  one ;  for  if  we  treat  a  case  of  amaurosis  on  wrong  principles,  we 
are  not  only  losing  time,  which  is  of  the  greatest  value,  but  contributing  to  the 
progress  of  the  disease.  I  have  seen  too  many  cases  where  the  disorder  has 
been  decidedly  aggravated  by  the  very  means  used  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
moving  it. 

A  striking  example  was  afforded  by  the  case  of  a  boy  at^hool,  about  fifteen 
years  of  age.  He  came  home  to  dine  with  his  family^V^having  felt  ill  nor 
made  any  complaint.  In  helping  himself  to  wine,  lie  p6ured  it,  not  into  the 
glass,  but  by  the  side.  It  was  found,  by  examinat^^vELat  the  sight  of  one  eye 
was  very  imperfect.  A  gentleman,  who  was  conf^ripa,  directed  a  few  leeches  to 
the  temple  on  account  of  slight  pain  in  the  h^MjHand  opening  medicine ;  mea¬ 
sures  of  proper  kind,  but  not  sufficientl3>^&$.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three 
days,  the  symptoms  not  being  removed^]*!  parents  were  informed  that  the 
imperfection  of  sight  arose  from  wanK^f  tone  in  the  nerve,  which  must  be 
remedied  by  generous  diet  and  tonic  m&aicine ;  the  pilula  ferri  cum  myrrha  was 
prescribed.  Under  this  plan,  ii^^y  days,  the  eye  first  affected  had  become 
totally  amaurotic,  and  dimness  ojQkpit  occurred  in  the  other.  I  saw  the  patient 
at  this  period,  and  could  oq&jjgjtcCeed  in  preserving  imperfect  vision  in  the  eye 
last  affected.  fit 

In  the  summer  of  I  saw  a  lady,  thirty  years  of  age,  with  light  hair 

and  gray  eyes,  of  spare\^bit,  married,  and  menstruating  regularly ;  but  without 
children.  She  hft<M)een  accustomed  to  read  much,  particularly  at  night.  In 
the  preceding  wi^f  she  had  experienced  headache,  to  which  she  had  not  been 
previously  and  she  still  suffered  much  from  it.  Five  months  before  I 

saw  her,  of  the  right  eye  had  become  dim,  and  the  affection  had  gra¬ 

dually  im;nmsed.  Within  a  few  days,  she  had  been  alarmed  by  imperfection  of 
vision^-A  the  left  eye.  She  had  been  told,  some  time  previously,  that  the 
affectr^  of  the  eye  was  nervous,  and  that  she  ought  to  take  strengthening 
medicine,  and  to  live  well.  In  pursuance  of  this  advice,  she  drank  porter  and 
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brandy  and  water.  I  found  her  with  a  strong  and  full  pulse,  hot  skin,  headache, 
and  foul  tongue.  With  the  right  eye,  of  which  the  pupil  was  in  or  about  the 
middle  state  and  motionless,  she  could  see  nothing  straightforwards ;  there  was 
still  a  little  sight  of  objects  placed  towards  her  right.  The  pupil  of  the  left 
eye  was  rather  smaller  than  that  of  the  right,  and  sluggish.  Light  was  very 
offensive,  causing  a  dazzling  which  prevented  sight  almost  entirely.  With  this 
eye  she  could  see  the  smallest  print;  but  she  could  not  read  ten  lines.  Ab¬ 
straction  of  blood  from  the  temple,  which  was  accomplished  twice  by  cupping 
and  once  by  leeches,  discontinuance  of  the  dietetic  stimuli,  and  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  mercury  for  six  or  seven  weeks,  removed  the  general  excitement  and  the 
headache,  made  the  tongue  clean,  and  improved  the  health  considerably.  The 
sight  of  the  right  eye,  however,  was  not  restored ;  nor  were  the  inconveniences 
produced  by  strong  light  on  the  left  entirely  removed. 

The  belief  that  amaurosis  depends  on  impaired  energy  of  the  nerve  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  circumstance  occasionally  noticed,  that  patients  feel  and 
see  better  after  the  excitement  of  wine  or  of  a  full  meal.  The  failing  powers  of 
the  retina  may  experience  a  momentary  increase  by  the  temporary  acceleration 
of  the  circulation  consequent  on  the  stimulus ;  as  ideas  are  produced  more 
rapidly,  and  thoughts  and  language  become  more  powerful  and  brilliant,  when 
the  blood  circulates  more  quickly  in  the  brain,  and  as  the  enfeebled  stomach  of 
the  drunkard  is  roused  by  a  dram.  What  should  we  expect  from  a  regular 
course  of  drams,  or  from  permanent  excitement  of  the  brain  ? 

Tonics  and  stimuli,  medicinal  and  dietetic,  occasionally  find  place  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  amaurosis.  The  disease,  in  some  cases,  depends  on  weakness  of  the 
nerve,  or  is  connected  with  general  debility.  In  other  instances,  the  patient  is 
reduced  by  our  treatment,  and  perhaps  by  the  distress  of  mind,  often  amount¬ 
ing  to  despondency,  consequent  on  the  dreadful  calamity  of  blindness.  Some¬ 
times,  when  there  is  no  longer  any  reasonable  prospect  of  restoring  sight, 
nothing  is  left  for  us  but  to  enable  the  sufferer  to  bear  up  under  his  privation, 
by  upholding  the  general  powers,  and  restoring  the  tone  of  the  nervous  system. 
In  these  several  cases  there  are  sufficient  reasons  for  employing  medicines  of 
the  class  now  under  consideration.  My  objection  is  to  their  indiscriminate  use, 
to  their  being  ranked  as  primary  and  principal  means  in  all  ca^os  oSf  amaurosis, 
merely  because  the  nerve  is  said  to  be  weakened ,  and  to  thfi^Mmd  empiricism 
which  often  administers  them  in  succession,  because  fcrf^nave  been  called 
antiamaurotic.  vCj 

Use  of  Strychnia. — As  this  remedy,  both  in  itsj&feriial  and  internal  admi¬ 
nistration,  has  been  found  a  powerful  stimuhrfttjqr  the  nervous  system,  in 
various  cases  of  paralytic  affections  and  imgaiigd'  sensibility,  its  powers  have 
been  tried  in  amaurosis.  It  may  be  considS^d  particularly  applicable  to  the 
instances  in  which  simple  want  of  power, W  atony  of  the  nervous  structure 
without  vascular  excitement,  is  the  caus^f  the  symptoms.  Mr.  Middlemore, 
who  has  tried  the  remedy  in  many  ca@wsays:  “  If  a  person  be  suffering  from 
loss  or  diminution  of  the  power  from  an  atonic  state  of  the  retina,  or 

other  part  of  the  nervous  apparafcurof  the  eye,  or  of  the  system  generally,  the 
local  use  of  strychnia  will  b^itbmy  opinion,  the  most  likely  means  of  removing 
the  defect,  more  especially  i%*r  be  of  recent  occurrence.” 

On  another  occasion;  M.  describes  more  particularly  the  cases  in  which 
benefit  may  be  expecj^^from  strychnia:  “If  a  patient  has  overworked  the 
eye  by  long-con thm^JcKaction,  confined  to  the  inspection  of  objects  of  the  same 
colour  and  des^f^tmn,  an  enfeebled  condition  of  retina  (just  as  we  produce  an 
exhausted  state  or  muscle  by  over-exertion)  will  take  place.  If  a  man  subject 
bis  eye  tou^i&tural  stimulus,  by  looking  for  many  hours  daily  at  bright  sub¬ 
stance^?^  same  or  nearly  the  same  colour,  or  to  sudden  transitions  from  an 
artifici^glare  to  comparative  darkness  (as  miners),  or  to  a  diminished  stimulus, 
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as  by  working  in  dark  rooms,  or  places  imperfectly  supplied  with  light;  or  to 
any  cause  allowing  the  visual  textures  of  the  eye  to  remain,  for  a  long  period 
in  a  state  of  inactivity,  as  takes  place  where  large  opacities  of  the  cornea,  and 
fully  formed  cataract  exists,  the  power  of  the  retina  will  be  partially  destroyed 
its  susceptibility  to  the  stimulus  of  light  diminished ;  but  in  none  of  these  cases 
will  there  be  found  any  structural  change  in  the  retina  or  the  optic  nerve,  any 
congestion  of  vessels,  or  any  discoverable  alteration  from  a  healthy  and  natural 
condition;  nor  will  the- system,  in  all  probability,  be  found  affected;  no  altered 
state  of  health,  sufficient  to  account  for  the  dimness  of  vision,  will  be  found  to 
exist.”  “  Loss  or  diminution  of  the  power  of  vision  sometimes  comes  on  from 
certain  causes  which  diminish  the  vigour  of  the  system  generally;  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  after  profuse  salivation,  long-continued  suckling,  menorrhagia,  &c.  In 
all  these  cases,  I  believe,  the  strychnia  is  calculated  to  produce  great  and  per¬ 
manent  advantage,  in  combination,  of  course,  with  other  remedies  suited  to  the 
particular  exigencies  of  the  case;  for  example,  if  the  retina  be  weakened  in 
consequence  of  diminished  vigour  of  the  system,  remedies  adapted  to  strengthen 
the  system,  and  a  removal  of  the  cause  enfeebling  it,  might  be  joined  to  the 
local  application  of  the  remedy  in  question.  But  the  power  of  the  retina  will 
not  always  return  with  the  returning  strength  of  the  system;  in  such  cases  the 
strychnia  is  singularly  valuable,  producing,  with  wonderful  rapidity,  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  the  organ  of  vision.  Strychnia,  given  internally,  does  not  produce 
the  same  beneficial  effect  upon  the  retina,  as  when  applied  externally.” 

The  mode  of  employment  is  to  place  a  blister  over  the  eyebrow,  to  remove 
the  cuticle,  and  then  dust  the  remedy  over  the  denuded  surface,  beginning  with 
the  sixth  of  a  grain  on  each  side,  and  gradually  increasing  the  quantity  until 
one  grain  is  used  on  each  side,  or  until  the  head  becomes  affected.  Mr.  M. 
considers  that  greater  effect  is  produced  when  the  substance  is  applied  over  the 
supra-orbitary  nerve.  He  gives  the  following  general  directions:  “  Place  a 
narrow  blister  over  each  eyebrow,  which  must  not  extend  beyond  a  line  drawn 
upwards  from  the  external  canthus;  when  it  has  arisen  sufficiently,  cut  away 
the  cuticle,  and  apply,  for  half  an  hour,  a  piece  of  linen  to  absorb  the  serum, 
which  is  apt  to  be  discharged  in  large  quantities  for  a  ^Bort  time  after  the 
removal  of  a  blister;  then  dust  the  remedy  chiefly  in  th^fiu^tion  of  the  supra- 
orbitary  nerve,  but  not  so  thickly  as  to  prevent  the  ©prption  of  the  whole 
layer  of  the  powder  at  the  time  of  the  second  dressin^NvIiich  should  be  twenty- 
four  hours  afterwards;  this  is  a  proper  interval  /mtaveen  the  dressings;  cover 
the  blistered  surface  with  a  piece  of  linen  tm$y  spread  with  ung.  cetacei.” 
“  Increase  the  dose  of  strychnia  very  gradualjy^until  the  state  of  vision  is  im¬ 
proved,  or  symptoms  indicative  of  the  Jnyupous  agency  of  the  remedy  occur. 
If  there  be  much  local  pain,  excited  by^ie  application  of  the  strychnia,  dilute 
it  with  flour,  or  mix  it  with  opium ;  ©1  if  that  do  not  succeed,  suspend  its 
employment,  until  the  stomach  andjfepwels  be  improved,  by  a  plan  of  treatment 
instituted  expressly  for  their  be^effi;  and  then  resume  its  use.  If  severe  pain 
in  the  head,  convulsive  mu^ju®)  Switchings,  great  general  nervous  excitement, 
or  other  symptoms,  denoting^he  injurious  agency  of  the  strychnia  upon  the 
constitution,  supervene/ar&l-dhe  condition  of  vision  be  . not  improved,  it  must  he 
discontinued  altogetheiVi^ 

1  Report  of  the  Jftytomgham  Eye  Infirmary,  in  the  Midland  Medical  and  Surgical  Re¬ 
ported',  May,  1830>^eil.  ii.  pp.  158,  159;  also,  On  the  Utility  of  Strychnia  in  Certain 
Eorms  of  Anufctftoyijs,  ibid.  pp.  481-485.  The  remarks  are  republished  in  the  London  Medi¬ 
cal  Gazette,  ^m^inii.  pp.  434-437. 

In  anotkerwiort  notice  contained  in  the  same  periodical,  Mr.  Middlemoke  mentions, 
that  imjw®  or  three  instances  it  has  produced  so  much  headache  and  spasm  that  its 
employm|nF  could  not  be  continued ;  whilst  two  or  three  patients,  who  were  much  bcue- 
fitep^by  it,  experienced  so  much  local  pain  that  they  would  not  persevere  in  the  use  of 
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This  remedy  has  been  employed  by  Mr.  Liston,1  in  the  Edinburgh  Royal 
Infirmary.  He  applied  the  blisters  on  the  temples,  and  began  with  a  quarter 
of  a  grain  of  the  strychnia  on  each  side,  gradually  increasing  the  quantity  to 
one  grain  and  a  half,  which  brought  on  headache,  vertigo,  debility,  nausea,  and 
muscular  tremors.  As  other  means  were  employed  at  the  same  time,  the  evi¬ 
dence  respecting  the  powers  of  strychnia  is  the  less  clear. 

In  his  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye  (vol.  ii.  pp.  290,291),  published  since 
the  observations  previously  quoted,  Mr.  Middlemore  states  that  his  favour¬ 
able  opinion  of  strychnia  has  been  strengthened  by  subsequent  experience. 

Mr.  Tyrrell  says  that  he  has  frequently  tried  the  remedy  in  the  cases 
which  appeared  to  him  most  appropriate,  but  that  he  had  not  seen  one  single 
instance  of  benefit  from  its  employment,  although  he  had  persevered  until 
alarming  muscular  contractions  were  produced.  He  considers,  farther,  that 
serious  mischief  has  resulted  from  its  indiscriminate  use.  (Vol.  ii.  p.  316.) 

My  own  experience  coincides  with  that  of  Mr.  Tyrrell,  in  reference,  not 
only  to  strychnia,  but  also  to  veratria,  which  he  has  found  equally  inefficacious. 

The  latter  remedy  is  employed  in  the  form  of  ointment,  in  which  from  ten 
to  twenty  grains  of  the  veratria  are  incorporated  in  an  ounce  of  lard  or  sperma¬ 
ceti  cerate.  The  size  of  a  large  pea,  or  a  horsebean,  is  to  be  rubbed  on  the 
temples  and  forehead  for  a  few  minutes,  once  or  twice  in  twenty-four  hours. 
The  application  causes  redness,  heat,  and  tingling;  sometimes  with  more  con¬ 
siderable  irritation;  and  the  friction  should  be  continued  until  these  effects  are 
produced.  In  this  mode  of  employment,  the  veratria  may  be  of  some  service  as 
a  mild  counter-irritant.  I  have  seen  it  used  many  times,  but  it  has  never  pro¬ 
duced  essential  and  unequivocal  benefit  in  a  decided  case  of  amaurosis  within 
my  observation.  Sometimes,  in  females,  it  has  irritated  excessively,  causing 
nervous  symptoms,  which  have  excited  alarm;  and  patients  have  even  stated 
that  it  has  injured  sight. 


[The  results  of  our  experience  with  strychnia  in  amaurosis,  are  much  more 
favourable  to  the  value  of  this  remedy,  than  those  of  Mr.  Lawrmce  and  Mr. 
Tyrrell.  It  has  certainly  proved  inefficacious  in  not  a  few  cascp^hich  seemed 
suitable  for  its  employment,  but  in  others  it  has  been  prodi  f  the  best 

effects.  We  have  found  it  far  more  effectual,  however,  applied  to  the 

eye  in  the  form  of  collyrium,  or  given  internally,  than  applied  to  a  blis¬ 

tered  surface;  indeed,  we  do  not  remember  a  single  m^ybffected  by  the  latter 
method  of  using  it.  The  cases  in  which  it  showj*5to  best  effects  are  those 
attended  with  dilatation  of  the  pupil;  for  this  a/f!N^ias  almost  as  decided  an 
effect  in  producing  contraction,  as  belladonn^has&^f  causing  dilatation  of  the 
pupil.  Jv 

The  following  case  is  one  of  the  most  striding  we  have  met  with  of  the  effi¬ 
cacy  of  the  remedy.  Harriet  Taylor.,  ^d  twelve,  was  admitted  into  Wills 
Hospital,  November  10,  1838,  with^igytarosis  of  right  eye;  vision  in  left  eye 
good.  Her  mother  stated  that  sMpl' *ffirst  noticed  her  daughter’s  defect  of 
sight  about  three  years  ago,  sinpwwbich  period  it  had  been  growing  gradually 
worse.  For  four  months  tl^rp^ht  eye,  to  use  the  patient’s  own  expression, 
had  been  “  quite  dark.”  S&fc-^annot  distinguish  a  candle  with  it,  though  she 
has  a  faint  perception  *qVjhe  light.  The  patient  has  light  hair;  complexion 
fair;  irides  gray,  cont^ajpng  on  exposure  to  light;  pupil  of  right  eye  rather 
more  dilated  thaw^f&at  of  left;  is  sometimes  troubled  with  headache.  We 

Asy 

the  remedy.  In  cases  where  it  was  serviceable,  its  continued  use  was  necessary  to 
preserve  vision. which  was  invariably  lost  when  the  strychnia  was  discontinued. — Ibid. 
p-  24°.  spO 

1  Lojtdonmdical  Gazette,  vol.  v.  pp.  541  and  575. 
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could  not  learn  anything  from  the  history  of  the  case,  as  given  by  her  mother 
calculated  to  throw  any  light  on  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  sight. 

There  was  evidently  no  congestion  of  the  cerebral  organs,  or  inflammatory 
excitement  in  the  system,  and  we  therefore  ordered  a  dose  of  sulphate  of  mag¬ 
nesia  at  bedtime,  and  the  next  morning  a  few  drops  of  the  following,  to  be 
applied  to  her  right  eye.  R.  Strychnin,  gr.  ij;  acid.  acet.  3j;  aq.  purse  §i.  M. 

November  11.  Noon.  Medicine  has  purged  her  actively.  The  nurse  had 
applied  the  solution  to  the  eye  early  in  the  morning,  and  the  patient  finding 
her  vision  much  improved,  afterwards,  in  the  absence  of  the  nurse,  had  twice 
used  it  herself.  Says  she  can  now  see  pretty  well  with  her  right  eye.  Upon 
trial,  found  she  could  read  with  that  eye,  the  other  being  carefully  closed  with 
my  fingers,  a  newspaper  which  happened  to  be  at  hand.  Says  there  is  some 
cloudiness  of  right  eye.  Continue  collyrium. 

1 2th.  Sight  improved.  She  read  with  either  eye,  almost  equally  well,  the 
other  being  closed.  Cloud  before  right  eye  diminished,  but  not  entirely  gone. 
Continue  collyrium. 

13th.  Cloudiness  of  right  eye  entirely  gone;  sees  perfectly  well  with  it;  is 
not  sensible  of  any  difference  in  the  power  of  vision  of  her  two  eyes.  She  was 
discharged  November  17,  and  went  to  her  mother,  who  resides  a  few  miles  in 
the  country. 

The  rapidity  of  the  cure  in  this  case  led  us  at  first  to  suspect  deception;  on 
inquiry,  we  could  not  discover  any  ground  for  such  suspicion.  The  friend  who 
had  recommended  the  patient  to  our  care  informed  us  that  her  mother  was  a 
respectable,  industrious  widow,  who  supported  by  her  labour  several  children, 
of  which  the  patient  was  the  oldest;  that  the  daughter  was  intelligent,  active, 
and  obliging,  and  her  aid  was  of  so  much  importance  to  her  mother,  that  he 
had  interested  himself  to  have  her  relieved  from  her  infirmity,  which  much 
lessened  her  usefulness.  As  to  the  excellence  of  her  sight,  when  she  was  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  hospital,  we  verified  this  in  a  way  that  admitted  of  no 
deception. 

In  June,  1839,  we  had  the  gratification  to  learn  from  the  friend  who  sent 
this  patient  to  us,  that  the  cure  had  been  so  far  permanent.  He  informed  us 
that  he  had  seen  Harriet  frequently,  and  that  a  short  before  he  had  in¬ 

quired  particularly  of  her  respecting  her  sight,  and^&s  lissured  that  it  con¬ 
tinued  perfect.]  (?) 

<y 

SECTION  V.—  PARTICULAR  KINDS  S80ERVOUS  AFFECTION. 


To  the  general  principles  of  treatment  ^|mch  I  have  now  explained,  together 
with  the  modifications  required  undte  certain  circumstances,  there  are  some 
exceptions,  which  will  be  noticed  in{En(^  following  remarks  on  particular  kinds 
of  nervous  affection. 


Affections  of  the  Retina  fwf&pQbessive  Employment ,  commonly  called  Weakness 
of  Sight. — The  retina  the  power  of  continued  exertion  from  habitual 

or  excessive  use  of  tire  ^Jes,  as  in  reading  or  writing,  particularly  by  candle¬ 
light,  in  drawing  or  pelting  minute  objects,  in  microscopic  or  telescopic  ob¬ 
servations,  or  in  «ai$5y)ther  way  in  which  they  are  closely  and  intently  occupied. 
I  have  seen  thisnwiiection  principally,  if  not  solely,  in  young  persons,  especially 
in  university ^^dents,  and  in  females  who  have  been  employed  through  several 
successiveOvv-s  of  the  day,  as  well  as  by  candle-light,  in  drawing,  music, 
needlewon^reading,  and  writing,  The  power  of  vision  is  not  impaired;  the 
mi niU«A  objects  are  seen  clearly,  as  in  the  natural  state  of  the  eye.  But  when 
ithaQbeen  exerted  for  some  time,  the  organ  becomes  tired;  objects  appear  dull, 
caused,  or  distorted,  and  can  no  longer  be  recognized ;  a  sense  of  weariness 
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comes  on  in  the  part,  occasionally  with  redness  and  lachrymal  suffusion.  The 
eyelid  drops,  and  a  painful  pressure  is  felt  in  the  brow.  The  uneasiness  goes 
off  by  rest,  the  powers  of  the  retina  are  restored,  and  the  eye  may  be  employed 
again ;  but,  if  exertion  be  imprudently  pursued,  the  organ  becomes  sooner  tired. 
The  time  in  which  this  occurs  varies  in  different  instances,  from  an  hour  and  a 
half,  or  two  hours,  to  a  few  minutes.  I  have  seen  many  instances  in  which  the 
patient  could  not  read  more  than  five  minutes  at  a  time.  No  pain  is  experi¬ 
enced  in  passive  vision,  or  in  looking  at  distant  objects  out  of  doors ;  nor  is 
even  strong  light  offensive.  The  patient  is  often  annoyed  by  the  appearance 
before  the  eye,  in  various  forms,  of  the  imaginary  object  called  muscse  volit antes. 

Patients  naturally  enough  call  this  state  weakness  of  sight.  We  cannot  pro¬ 
pose  any  technical  name,  because  the  pathology  of  the  affection  is  unknown ; 
the  mode  in  which  the  retina  suffers  has  not  yet  been  ascertained ;  nor  do  we 
know  whether  the  primary  seat  of  mischief  is  in  the  retina  or  the  choroid.  The 
term  amblyopia,  designating  the  early  stage  of  amaurosis,  in  which,  although 
smaller  objects  can  be  discerned,  they  are  seen  under  some  imperfection,  is  not 
applicable  to  this  affection,  in  which  the  power  of  vision  is  unimpaired. 

This  disease  is  very  obstinate  and  tedious,  often  lasting  one,  two,  or  more 
years,  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts,  and  appearing  at  last  to  cease  spontaneously, 
rather  than  to  yield  to  medical  or  surgical  treatment.  It  is  not  benefited  by 
strong  measures,  such  as  cupping,  blistering,  purging,  &c.  The  state  of  the 
organ,  or  of  the  circulation  in  the  head,  may  render  moderate  depletion  by  cup¬ 
ping  or  leeches  advisable  occasionally ;  and  in  the  same  way  blistering  may 
sometimes  be  required.  A  principal  circumstance  is  moderate  use  of  the 
weakened  organ ;  the  eyes  must  not  be  employed  so  as  to  bring  on  fatigue  and 
pain.  The  diet  and  state  of  the  bowels  must  be  attended  to ;  the  patient  should 
live  regularly.  He  should  reside  in  a  pure  air,  and  take  exercise  freely  both 
on  horseback  and  walking.  Washing  the  head  every  morning  with  cold  water; 
the  cold  and  shower  baths  will  often  be  advantageous.  In  short,  the  mode  of 
living  should  be  such  as  is  most  favourable  to  health  and  strength,  most  likely 
to  brace  the  nervous  system.  G-entle  stimuli  to  the  surface  of  the  eye  and  the 
lids  have  sometimes  appeared  to  do  good.  The  vapour  of  anmsXia  or  ether, 
the  vinum  opii,  and  a  stimulant  liniment  to  the  edges  ofXge  lids  may  be 
employed  for  this  purpose. 

In  a  gentleman,  about  thirty,  whom  I  saw  with  this  afftfH^n,  the  eyes  became 
tired  and  painful  in  about  half  an  hour.  There  was^ute  unusual  vascularity, 


le  lids  afforded  tempo- 
fcfully  to  the  stomach  and 


and  he  appeared  rather  of  full  habit.  Scarificatioi 
rary  benefit.  He  regulated  his  diet,  and  attend^ 

bowels.  In  four  months  he  was  less  plethori^  a&d^tlie  eyes  were  quite  natural; 
he  could  read  for  an  hour,  and  sometimes  fce&v  one  to  two  hours.  He  washed 
the  head  with  cold  water,  paid  great  attenWn  to  diet,  and  occupied  himself 
considerably  with  travelling.  The  affemlm  gradually  declined,  and  might  be 
said  to  be  at  an  end  in  about  a  yeai^aj0Vi  half  from  its  commencement. 

In  the  following  case  there  m^Ap^rEaps,  have  been  a  natural  disposition  to 
the  complaint : —  rvv 

I  saw,  in  1827,  a  gentleman  crom  Norway,  thirty-one  years  of  age,  stout  and 
healthy,  with  fair  complexjorHind  blue  eyes.  His  left  eye,  which  had  always 
been  imperfect,  appear&jftjalthy ;  the  pupil  was  of  middle  size,  and  the  iris 
moved  as  usual.  H<  d  see  the  first  and  second  sizes  of  print  in  the  title- 
page  of  an  octavq^©ke  years  before,  the  right  eye  began  to  be  weak,  and  had 
continued  in  n^^the  same  state.  He  could  see  the  minutest  objects  per- 
fectly ,  and  coulcNread  the  smallest  print,  but  employment  either  in  reading  or 
writing  sogjrtaitigued  the  eye.  A  brown  smoke  or  mist,  and  sometimes  a  bright 
glare  ttun^Jefore  it,  and  in  an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a  half,  he  was  obliged  to 
desist.(*Sdeat,  strong  light,  and  the  reflection  from  snow  in  sunshine  were 
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painful;  coloured  glasses  gave  relief.  The  less  he  used  the  eye,  the  better  he 
felt  it.  Leeches  on  the  temple,  with  alterative  and  aperient  medicines,  were  of 
some  service.  He  had  been  under  my  care  in  London  two  years  before,  and 
had  derived  benefit  from  similar  measures.  Since  that  time  he  married,  having 
previously  led  a  chaste  life,  and  he  thought  himself  better  for  the  change.  No 
unusual  appearance  could  be  discerned  in  the  right  eye.  The  father  and  mother 
of  this  gentleman  had  always  enjoyed  excellent  sight;  also,  the  grandfather  and 
grandmother,  of  whom  the  former  could  read  without  spectacles  at  the  age  of 
eighty-seven.  He  had  two  brothers,  one  about  twenty,  who  had  labored  for  a 
year  and  a  half  under  a  similar  affection  of  both  eyes.  The  other,  rather  older, 
had  experienced  some  degree  of  the  same  inconvenience.  He  had  one  sister, 
whose  eyes  were  weak. 

[The  affection  which  has  been  ably,  though  briefly,  sketched  by  Mr.  Law¬ 
rence  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  is  one  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  it  is 
so  troublesome  in  its  effects,  and  often  proves  so  refractory  to  treatment,  that 
some  further  remarks  in  illustration  of  its  character,  and  of  the  measures  which 
are  most  successful  for  its  relief,  may  be  useful. 

This  disease  has  been  briefly  noticed  by  Beer,1  Plenck,2  Tyrrell,3  Steven¬ 
son,4  Adams,5  Bonnet,6  Petrequin,7  and  others,  and  more  fully  by  Des- 
marres,8  Dr.  Dix,9  and  W.  W.  Cooper  ;10  but  the  best  account  that  we  have 
of  it  is  by  Dr.  Mackenzie.11  Various  names  have  been  given  to  it,  but  Ko- 
piopia-  (from  xorco$,  fatigue ,  and  <04/,  the  eye),  the  term  devised  for  it  by  Dr. 
Petrequin,  or  Asthenopia  (from  a,  privative ,  adsvo$,  strength ,  and  the  eye), 
that  under  which  it  is  described  by  Dr.  Mackenzie,  are  the  most  appropriate 
and  convenient. 

The  ordinary  symptoms  of  the  complaint  are  clearly  related  by  Mr.  Law¬ 
rence,  but  there  are  some  of  less  frequent  occurrence,  which  may  be  here 
pointed  out.  Thus,  in  certain  subjects,  particular  employments  will  induce 
asthenopia,  while  other  exercises  of  sight,  which  might  be  supposed  equally 
likely  to  occasion  it,  do  not  do  so.  Thus,  Dr.  Mackenzie  states  that  a  young 
lady  was  brought  to  him  by  her  governess,  who  stated  that  the  disease  showed 
itself  only  when  her  pupil  tried  to  make  out  her  music  ^ftNthe  piano-forte.  A 
girl  also  applied  to  him,  who  had  been  employed  for  stw^ears  in  winding  yarn 
in  a  warehouse,  and  had  done  this  without  difficul^jWit  who  could  not,  from 
asthenopia,  make  a  livelihood  by  sewing  white  s^Cm 

The  disease,  generally,  is  not  attended  with^©  intolerance  of  light,  but  this 
complication  we  have  repeatedly  met 

The  most  frequent  subjects  of  this  coi^mamt  are  pallid,  delicate  persons,  but 
it  sometimes  occurs  in  those  who  are  ro&sthmd  plethoric.  It  usually  commences 
at  an  early  age,  and  may  continue  tkr<$u\ti  life.  We  were  consulted  by  a  married 
lady,  the  mother  of  several  childroiv  wlio  had  suffered  with  it  from  infancy ;  she 
was  unable  to  read  or  sew,  excqjftSfor  a  few  minutes  at  a  time. 

The  affections  with  whicfi  ^pwmopia  are  most  likely  to  be  confounded  are 

1  Lehre  von  den  Augenbrnid^iten,  vol.  ii.  p.  34,  Wien,  1817. 

2  Doctrina  de  Morbis  (^ul&'um,  p.  188,  Vienna,  1777. 

3  Practical  Work  orUDiseases  of  the  Eye ,  vol.  ii.  p.  25,  London,  1840. 

4  Weakness  of  Sighff&  Morbid  Sensibility  of  the  Eye ,  p.  16,  London,  1830. 

5  New  Operatioi\J^the  Cure  of  Amaurosis,  &c.  p.  12,  London,  1841. 

6  Annates  d! G@Nt$lique,  tome  vi.  p.  72. 

7  Pnd.  toij^N^p.  250. 

8  Maladu^pS  Yeux,  Paris,  1847. 

9  TreqSse  on  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Morbid  Sensibility  of  the  Retina,  Boston,  lol^ 

10  Sight,  Aged  Sight,  Impaired  Vision,  &c.  London,  1853. 

\  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  July,  1843. 
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presbyopia  and  photophobia.  It  may  be  distinguished  from  the  former,  which 
is  a  permanent  affection,  while  asthenopia  is  usually  temporary.  Presbyopic 
persons  can  at  no  time  see  near  objects  distinctly,  without  the  aid  of  convex 
glasses,  while  the  asthenopic  see  near  objects  distinctly  for  a  certain  time,  after 
which  they  become  obscure.  Asthenopia,  though  sometimes  complicated  with 
photophobia,  in  many  instances  is  not  attended  with  any  intolerance  of  light, 
and  a  little  attention  will  therefore  enable  the  surgeon  to  distinguish  these  two 
affections,  when  uncombined. 

The  remote  causes  of  asthenopia  usually  affording  the  most  reliable  thera¬ 
peutic  indications,  these  causes  are  of  great  importance,  and  should  in  each 
case  be  carefully  traced  out.  Dr.  Mackenzie,  in  his  paper  already  referred 
to,  has  very  fully  indicated  the  remote  causes  of  asthenopia,  and  we  shall  quote 
his  remarks  on  the  subject. 

“1.  In  many  instances,”  observes  Dr.  Mackenzie,  “  asthenopia  appears  to 
be  an  idiopathic  disease,  resulting  entirely  from  overexertion  of  the  sight.  On 
inquiring  into  the  history  of  the  case,  we  find,  that  previously  to  exercising  the 
eyes  upon  minute  objects,  without  proper  intermissions,  these  organs  were  strong 
and  healthy,  having  either  never  suffered  from  any  of  the  ophthalmia,  or  if  so, 
having  perfectly  recovered,  and  that,  as  the  patient  has  laboured  under  no 
chronic  affection  of  the  general  health,  there  is  no  reason  to  regard  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  sight  as  a  symptom  of  any  other  disorder  of  the  nervous,  or  of  the  circu¬ 
lating  system. 

“  Young  lads  engaged  as  clerks  or  bookkeepers,  or  bound  apprentices  as  tai¬ 
lors,  watchmakers,  pattern-drawers,  compositors,  or  engravers;  and  young  women 
employed  as  dressmakers,  or  sempstresses,  afford  frequent  examples  of  astheno¬ 
pia  from  pure  abuse  of  the  eyes.  Students,  and  those  engaged  in  literary  pur¬ 
suits,  who  spend  their  days,  and  great  part  of  their  nights,  in  reading  and  writing, 
often  reduce  their  sight  to  a  state  in  which  it  is  incapable  of  supporting  the 
smallest  application.  Individuals  whose  circumstances  relieve  them  of  any 
necessity  to  overwork  their  eyes,  who  are  sober  and  chaste  in  their  mode  of  life, 
and  scrupulous  observers  of  the  general  rules  of  health,  not  unfrequently  sacri¬ 
fice  their  sight  to  their  particular  tastes  in  literature,  or  in  th<vfi^e  arts. 

“  Various  incidental  circumstances  seem  to  aid  the  influ^gcAof  overuse  of 
the  eyes  in  producing  the  impotency  constituting  the  cham^nstic  symptom  of 
the  disease ;  such  as  working  by  artificial  light,  want^f^the  due  quantity  of 
sleep,  and  excessive  occupation  of  the  brain.  vC/ 

“For  various  reasons,  it  is  always  more  injurbw^wfo  the  eyes  to  overwork 
them  in  the  inspection  of  minute  objects,  by  ^frap^l  than  by  day  light.  This 
is  a  topic  which  has  been  carefully  handled  byXbe  late  Dr.  James  Hunter,  of 
Edinburgh,  whose  work1  may  be  consulted*5*ith  advantage.  He  ascribes  the 
injurious  effects  of  artificial  light  chiefly  ft&Ahe  four  following  causes,  viz.  :  1. 
The  bad  colour  and  defective  chromate^  constitution  of  the  rays  of  artificial 
light;  2.  Their  greater  heating  pom£m  proportion  to  their  illuminating  effect; 
3.  The  formation  and  disen gago^m&oi  carbonic  acid  gas  during  combustion; 
4-  The  unsteadiness,  and  the  /rorcrally  disadvantageous  position  and  direction 
of  the  light.  Though  Dr.^Ry  *ter  dwells  chiefly  on  the  injury  sustained  by 
the  surface  of  the  eye,  apdNffy  the  retina,  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  doubt  that 
the  whole  organ  sufiei4^®hi  these  causes. 

u  From  the  excess  m  ^ed  and  yellow  rays  in  artificial  light,  coloured  objects 
seen  by  it  appea^Q^  different  from  what  they  do  in  daylight,  which  contains 
a  larger  propo^fira^ff  blue  rays.  Not  merely  does  the  retina  become  less  sen¬ 
sible  to  thosa  ra^s  which  are  in  excess  in  artificial  light,  but  from  its  great  infe- 
n°rity  qL^fcsmng  power,  objects  appear  much  less  distinct  in  it  tban  when 

1  Influence  of  Artificial  Light  in  causing  Impaired  Vision,  Edinburgh,  1840. 
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viewed  by  dayliglit,  and  hence  a  greater  straining  of  the  eyes  is  necessary  in 
order  to  discern  them.  Thus,  in  reading  or  writing  by  daylight,  as  Dr.  Hun¬ 
ter  observes,  the  black  ink  is  strongly  contrasted  by  the  pure  white  paper ; 
but  by  artificial  light,  as  the  paper  then  assumes  an  orange  or  yellow  hue,  the 
contrast  is  not  so  marked,  and  for  distinct  vision  it  becomes  necessary  to  increase 
the  quantity  of  light.  In  sewing  blue  fabrics  by  artificial  light,  the  eyes  must 
be  very  much  exerted,  because,  in  consequence  of  the  fewness  of  blue  rays,  which 
are  the  only  ones  reflected  from  blue  surfaces,  the  cloth  appears  almost  black, 
except  the  light  be  very  intense. 

“The  rays  of  artificial  light  are  generally  allowed  to  fall  directly  on  the  object 
looked  at,  from  whence  they  are  reflected  to  the  eye,  along  with  nearly  all  their 
accompanying  heat.  The  heat  acts  injuriously  on  the  surface  of  the  eye;  it 
irritates  and  indirectly  weakens  the  whole  optic  apparatus. 

“It  is  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  gas  by  the  lungs  and  skin,  that  causes 
the  headache  so  generally  and  often  so  severely  felt,  after  remaining  for  some 
time  in  crowded  and  brilliantly  illuminated  assemblies  at  night,  as  in  churches, 
ball-rooms,  and  theatres.  It  does  not  act  directly  on  the  eye,  but  on  the  brain 
and  nerves,  the  sensibility  of  wThich  it  weakens  and  ultimately  would  destroy. 

“  Sunlight  is  remarkable  for  the  equability  with  which  it  flows,  so  that  in 
looking  closely  at  an  object  illuminated  by  it,  not  the  slightest  wavering  or 
flickering  is  perceived.  But  all  artificial  light  is  more  or  less  unsteady,  from 
the  impossibility  of  perfectly  regulating  the  supply  of  air  and  of  inflammable 
material.  This  unsteadiness  is  highly  trying  to  the  eyes,  particularly  if  it  takes 
place  to  such  an  extent  as  happens  when  a  gas-pipe  contains  some  drops  of  water. 
Even  in  more  common  cases,  a  much  slighter  degree  of  unsteadiness  always 
proves  hurtful,  by  rendering  necessary  the  employment  of  a  greater  quantity  of 
light  than  would  be  required  if  the  flame  were  of  uniform  intensity. 

“The  generally  improper  position  of  the  sources  of  artificial  light,  allowing  a 
great  quantity  of  extraneous  light  to  pass  into  the  eye,  is  productive  of  bad  effects. 
When  the  eye  is  protected  from  the  direct  rays  of  artificial  light,  a  small  and 
near  object  can  be  seen  with  less  light,  and  consequently  withiless  excitement 
of  the  organ  of  vision.  Yet  how  generally  are  artificial  MftAplaced  directly 
in  front  of  the  eyes  of  those  engaged  in  fine  work,  and  ahap^ir  close  to  them ! 

“  The  last  five  paragraphs  contain  a  summary  of  Dissenter’s  views  regard¬ 
ing  the  disadvantages  of  artificial  light.  I  have  no^Qfcbt  that  these  disadvan¬ 
tages  operate  powerfully  in  the  production  of  astbAjyia. 

“  Want  of  sleep  is  sometimes  the  chief  agei^Thproducing  the  disease,  as  in 
night-work  of  all  kinds,  and  especially  in  niglEniSy.  When  not  the  chief  agent, 
it  in  no  small  degree  aggravates  the  opera^ornTn  other  causes.  Sleep,  by  sus¬ 
pending  the  sentient  and  muscular  acti^  *of  the  organ  of  vision,  repairs  its 
vigour.  This  repose  being  denied,  it^  inevitable  that  the  powers  of  the  eye 
must  become  debilitated.  Even  k^We  dark,  want  of  sleep  is  detrimental  to 
the  sight;  much  more  so,  ifl  »my^ie  glare  of  artificial  light,  the  eyes  are 
forced  on  to  exertion,  in  spitd^Ome  natural  feelings  of  fatigue. 

“  What  may  be  called  iheQju-house  education  of  modern  times,  is  a  fruitful 
source  of  asthenopia.  Ni^hijig  is  so  hurtful  to  the  sight  as  the  combined  strain¬ 
ing  of  the  eyes  and  mind,  to  which  young  people,  and  especially  girls,  are  so 
often  subjected  abou^®  period  of  puberty.  A  few  days  ago,  a  boy  of  twelve 
years  of  age  was>raj)to  me  by  his  parents,  labouring  under  asthenopia.  He 
told  me  he  school  from  9  A.  M.  till  4  P.  M.,  with  only  half  an  hour’s 

intermission>>^lme  whole  of  the  evening  he  spent  in  perusing  the  volumes  of 
Chambers’ \  Edinburgh  Journal — a  work  printed  in  small  type.  The  disease 
had  im^eS%l  rapidly  during  the  three  weeks  preceding  my  seeing  him.  with 
girlsft^nere  is  no  end  the  live-long  day  to  instruction  of  one  kind  or  another— 
readjug,  writing,  the  acquisition  of  different  languages,  arithmetic,  drawing, 
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needle-work,  music,  &c.  Asthenopia  appears  frequently  to  arise  from  practising 
at  the  piano-forte,  especially  by  artificial  light.  The  notes  are  so  small,  and  so 
like  each  other,  that  they  cannot  readily  be  distinguished,  and  are  placed  at  a 
distance  from  the  eyes,  to  which  these  organs  with  difficulty  accommodate  them¬ 
selves.  If  the  exhilarating  recreation  which  the  eyes,  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
body,  and  the  mind,  should  enjoy  in  the  open  air,  is  denied,  and  a  young  person, 
at  the  very  period  when  the  process  of  growth  is  going  on  rapidly,  is  pent  up 
within  artificial  bounds,  and  condemned  to  sedentary  occupations,  is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  asthenopia  should  ensue,  with  paleness,  feebleness,  and  ema¬ 
ciation  ?  The  natural  development  of  the  body  is  checked,  a  congested  state  of 
the  brain  is  produced,  the  martyred  being  is  crippled  in  body  and  mind,  and  but 
too  often  falls  into  incurable  disease.” 

Working  in  worsted  on  cloth  and  canvas,  at  one  time  a  fashionable  employ¬ 
ment  for  young  ladies,  we  have  found  to  be  a  frequent  cause  of  this  complaint. 
Perusing  the  cheap  publications  in  vogue  in  this  country,  in  which  form  most 
of  the  novels  and  light  literature  of  the  day  are  published  ;  and  above  all,  the 
reading  of  the  penny  newspapers,  which  are  set  up  in  extremely  small  type,  and 
so  indistinctly  printed  that  it  is  impossible  to  decipher  them  without  straining 
the  eyes  to  the  utmost,  are  extremely  frequent  causes  of  this  affection,  and  are 
also  often  productive  of  amblyopia  and  even  confirmed  amaurosis,  of  which  we 
have  seen  several  melancholy  examples. 

“2.  We  frequently  trace  asthenopia,”  says  Dr.  Mackenzie,  “  to  the  influence 
of  one  or  other  of  the  ophthalmia?,  from  which  the  patient  had  suffered  at  some 
previous  period  of  life. 

“  A  child  is  sent  to  school  at  the  age  of  six  or  seven ;  but  it  is  found  that  he 
cannot  be  taught  to  read,  and  he  is  beaten  for  a  month  or  two,  because, 
though  he  sees  quite  well  out  of  doors,  and  quite  well  when  he  first  takes  up 
his  hook,  he  cannot  continue  to  read  for  more  than  a  few  minutes.  On  being 
brought  for  medical  advice,  the  symptoms  are  found  to  be  evidently  those  of 
asthenopia.  On  inquiry,  it  is  stated  by  the  parents  that  the  child  suffered, 
when  a  few  days  old,  from  purulent  ophthalmia,  which,  being  at  first  neglected, 
was  perhaps  not  overcome  for  a  couple  of  months;  or,  thatAsritNk  two  or  three 
years  old,  he  lay  for  weeks  or  months  on  his  face,  with  sore  unable  to  bear 
the  least  light.  In  either  of  these  two  cases,  asthenopiai^fey  no  means  an  un¬ 
common  result,  although  it  may  not  be  discovered  fmCs«veral  years  after  the 
existence  of  the  ophthalmia.  vQ 

“  The  ophthalmia  first  referred  to,  ophthalmia  ifdytfitorum,  often  extends  to 
the  internal  parts  of  the  eye.  It  is  extrem<flyjiSely  to  do  so,  if  it  is  either 
neglected  for  a  number  of  weeks,  or  from  in&inrcrent  treatment  is  allowed  to  fall 
into  a  chronie  state.  In  some  subjects,  it^S^ves  an  affection  of  the  lens  and 
capsule,  and  in  others  one  of  the  choroid  ami  retina.  These  sequelae  are  often 
detected,  only  when  the  child  is  senL^J&chool.  In  the  former  case,  the  eyes 
are  found  to  be  myopic;  in  the  latMiV^Tesbyopic.  In  either  case,  they  are  apt 
to  be  asthenopic;  or  they  may  &™?rfrom  asthenopia  without  any  deterioration 
of  their  refractive  powers.  ji^e^Svhen  the  eyes  recover  from  the  inflammation 
without  any  opacity  of  the  ^or^iea,  asthenopia  is  apt  to  be  a  sequela  of  ophthal¬ 
mia  neonatorum.  ** 

UA  fruitful  source  iC^thenopia  is  to  be  found  in  the  scrofulous  inflamma¬ 
tions  of  the  eyes,  >»Despecially  in  the  phlyctenular  ophthalmia.  It  is  well 
known  that,  in  ihjj^fisease,  not  only  do  serious  changes  take  place  in  the  tex¬ 
tures  of  the  e^VHit  that  an  obstinate  reflex  action  of  the  orbicularis  palpebra¬ 
rum  is  excited  ny  the  incidence  of  the  light  upon  the  sentient  nerves  in  an 
lrritabh^fcj^  The  asthenopia  which  follows  successive  attacks  of  phlyctenular 
may  be  ascribed  partly  to  the  changes  produced  by  inflammation 
hternal  textures  of  the  eye ;  partly,  and  perhaps  chiefly,  to  the  pressure 
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on  the  eyes,  produced  by  the  patient,  as  he  lies  with  his  face  upon  his  hands, 
or  upon  the  pillow,  aided  by  the  action  of  the  eyelids,  so  long  and  violently  closed 
by  spasm.  I  have  elsewhere  mentioned1  a  case  in  which,  on  the  photophobia 
of  scrofulous  ophthalmia  subsiding,  the  child,  who  was  the  subject  of  the  disease, 
was  discovered  to  be  amaurotic — a  result  which  I  incline  to  ascribe  to  the  pres¬ 
sure  so  long  exercised  on  the  eyes.  To  the  same  cause  may  in  some  measure 
be  attributed  the  impeded  growth  of  the  eyes,  which  attends  a  long-continued 
attack,  as  well  as  such  changes  in  texture  as  leave  the  patient  in  some  instances 
amblyopic,  and  in  others  asthenopic.  A  girl  was  brought  to  me,  with  a  small 
speck  on  each  cornea,  the  results  of  scrofulous  ophthalmia  in  infancy.  She  was 
now  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  affected  with  such  a  degree  of  asthenopia  that, 
although  she  saw  the  smallest  objects,  she  had  never  been  able  to  learn  to  read. 
In  cases  of  this  sort,  sometimes  only  one  eye  is  affected  with  asthenopia;  more 
frequently,  both.  The  fear  of  so  serious  a  consequence  makes  it  important  to 
cure  phlyctenular  ophthalmia  as  speedily  and  perfectly  as  possible. 

“  It  is  not  the  ophthalmia  of  childhood  alone  which  gives  rise  to  asthenopia. 
This  result  may  follow  any  of  the  inflammations  of  the  eye. 

“  If  the  patient  relates  that  his  weakness  of  sight  was  preceded  by  a  frequent 
flashing  of  fire  in  his  eyes,  intolerance  of  light,  and  epiphora,  with  pain  deep  in 
the  eyeballs,  and  extending  from  the  eyes  to  the  occiput,  and  that  these  symp¬ 
toms  were  increased  on  stooping,  or  on  straining  in  any  way ;  or  if  his  weakness 
of  sight  is  still  attended  by  these  signs,  along  with  muscaa  volitantes ,  and  con¬ 
tracted  pupils,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  retinitis  has  existed,  or  still  con¬ 
tinues  to  exist  in  a  chronic  state. 

“  If  similar  symptoms  have  been  attended  by  a  shifting  of  the  pupil  to  one 
side,  along  with  manifest  thickening,  or  consequent  thinning,  of  the  sclerotica, 
the  asthenopia  is  a  result  of  sclerotico-choroiditis. 

“If  the  pupil  be  irregular,  contracted,  imperfectly  movable,  and  fringed  with 
red  vessels,  or  with  projecting  particles  of  pigment,  and  the  iris  discoloured,  and 
bolstered  forward  towards  the  cornea,  iritis  has  been  the  cause. 

“If,  on  viewing  the  pupil  through  a  lens  of  short  focus,  red  vessels  are  de¬ 
scried,  ramifying  on  the  anterior  crystalline  capsule,  the  asthenopia  has  arisen 
from  capsulitis. 

“If  the  patient  is  myopic,  the  cornea  hazy,  and  tho^fey  hydrophthalmic,  cor- 
neitis  has  been  the  cause. 

“Such  names  as  corneitis,  iritis,  &c.,  denote  md0Jy  the  chief  seat  or  focus  of 
certain  ophthalmise,  each  of  which  affects  morq/pyiess  the  whole  textures  of  the 
eyeball,  internal  as  well  as  external,  and  of  which  may  lay  the  founda¬ 

tion  of  asthenopia.  More  frequently,  nojxlcram,  the  ophthalmia  are  productive 
of  amblyopia.  pN 

“3.  Injuries  of  the  branches  of  fifth  nerve  around  the  orbit  appear,  in 
many  instances,  to  give  rise  to  asti&Mpia.  A  large  proportion  of  the  patients 
who  have  come  under  my  care  wAi^his  disease  have  presented  cicatrices  in  the 
eyebrow  or  in  the  skin  of  fcfih^rehead,  and  many  of  them  have  been  able  to 
state,  that  till  they  had  ]  the  wound,  leaving  a  scar,  their  sight  had  been 

strong.  One  lad,  whodQ^saw  on  the  24th  February,  1843,  stated  that,  in 
about  a  year  after  he  htul  received  a  deep  cut  at  the  inner  extremity  of  his  left 
eyebrow,  his  sight  iMafi  to  fail,  and  had  now  continued  weak  for  seven  or  eight 
years.  In  otheiwA&mnces,  the  weakness  of  sight  has  not  supervened  till  several 
years  after  tjmwpiry.  It  is  well  known,  that  incomplete  amaurosis  may  often 
be  traced  t(fi™hries  of  the  integuments  round  the  orbit,  but  I  conceive  asthe¬ 
nopia  to  M  a  still  more  frequent  result. 

“Th^t  ation  or  inflammation  of  the  injured  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve,  in 

i  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye ,  p.  453,  London,  1835. 
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such  cases,  may  be  supposed  to  be  propagated  along  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  to 
the  brain,  and  a  reflex  affection  to  be  produced,  implicating  the  third  nerve,  the 
optic  nerve,  or  both. 

“4.  Asthenopia  is  often  traceable  to  affections  of  the  encephalon. 

“The  irritation  of  the  brain  in  teething  children,  so  frequently  attended  by 
convulsions,  appears  in  many  instances  to  be  the  cause  of  asthenopia. 

“  A  boy,  of  thirteen  years  of  age,  was  brought  to  me  with  asthenopia  and 
presbyopia.  When  six  years  old  he  was  very  ill  with  measles,  and  lay  insensi¬ 
ble  for  some  days.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  affection  of  his  eyes. 

“Another  patient  dated  his  weakness  of  sight  to  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
when  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age.  Another  traced  it  to  nervousness,  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  fright. 

“A  gentleman,  of  sixty  years  of  age,  came  under  my  care  with  slight  hemi¬ 
plegia  ;  and,  as  this  subsided,  he  found  himself  asthenopic.  He  saw  the  figures 
in  some  small  prints  which  hung  in  his  room,  and  all  other  distant  objects, 
quite  distinctly.  He  could  read  a  line  or  so  with  the  aid  of  his  convex  glasses, 
but  no  more.  The  letters  seemed  to  him  as  if  they  began  to  tremble,  and  get 
confused,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  desist. 

“Many  asthenopic  patients  have  consulted  me  whose  heads  were  hydro- 
cephaliform,  and  some  of  these  considerably  above  the  average  size. 

“  I  have  known  typhus  fever  and  malignant  cholera,  by  implicating  the 
brain,  prove  causes  of  asthenopia. 

“  5.  If  asthenopia  is  attended  by  a  heavy,  sunk  appearance  of  the  eyes ; 
if  they  present  a  dark  circle  round  them,  and  feel  hot  to  the  touch  ;  if  the  pa¬ 
tient  has  a  melancholy  expression,  with  an  air  of  absence  and  timidity ;  if  he  an¬ 
swers  questions  with  hesitation  ;  if  he  complains  of  pain  and  feebleness  in  the 
back  and  limbs,  and  inability  to  undergo  ordinary  bodily  fatigue;  these  .are 
strong  grounds  to  suspect  the  cause  of  all  his  symptoms  to  be  some  abuse  or 
disorder  of  the  generative  system,  such  as  excessive  venery,  masturbation,  or 
spermatorrhoea.  This  suspicion  will  be  strengthened,  if  we  learn  that,  within 
a  short  time,  a  remarkable  change  for  the  worse  has  taken  place  in  his  frame  of 
body  and  mind  ;  that  he  has  become  pusillanimous,  deficient  iAmemory,  slow 
of  intellect,  incapable  of  bending  his  mind  to  any  serious  su^tet^  taciturn,  dis¬ 
contented,  hypochondriacal,  fond  of  solitude,  misanthrojn@,  and  liable  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  thoughts  of  self-destruction. 

“If  the  patient  be  a  male,  we  should  inquire  whetfi&r  he  is  troubled  with 
nocturnal  pollutions.  If  these  are  frequent,  thera^$rf  be  little  doubt  that  the 
whole  symptoms  have  originated  in  masturbation^  ^Fhe  health  may  also  suffer 
from  diurnal  spermatorrhoea,  or  the  patient  jmlg  1  J"“ 


troubled  both  with  noctur¬ 


nal  and  diurnal  emissions,  and  these  may  o&inue  long  after  he  has  abandoned 
masturbation.  The  patient  may  have  polmdons  only  when  he  goes  to  stool,  a 
symptom  generally  attended  by  costiynrejss,  and  apt  to  affect  those  who  sit  too 
much,  as  tailors.  Pollutions  immedjQjSly  after  passing  urine  are  also  not  un¬ 
common  ;  and  in  this  case  ther<^J$dn  at  nec^  t^ie  bladder,  the  calls  to 
make  water  are  frequent,  and^vh  urine  is  thick,  depositing  a  sediment  like 
gruel,  and  speedily  affordir^  a  ^offensive  smell. 

“  If  the  patient  admits  tmrtme  has  been  addicted  to  masturbation,  it  is  proper 
to  ascertain  at  what  pefi^Wjff  life  he  commenced  it.  Before  puberty,  although  no 
semen  is  yet  secretedQne  nervous  perturbation  yhich  is  produced  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  apt  to  affect^ffik  eyes  with  weakness,  and  often  brings  on  epilepsy.  At 
any  period  of  W&ytesides  the  effects  already  enumerated,  masturbation  is  often 
followed  by  InsiNof  appetite,  indigestion,  headache,  vertigo,  tinnitus  aurium , 
rigors,  fl^djjsts,  constant  clamminess  of  the  hands,  want  of  sleep,  signs  of  con¬ 
gestion  on^ironic  inflammation  of  the  brain,  apoplectic  symptoms,  palpitation  of 
the  h{0k  and  emaciation,  leading  to  a  suspicion  of  phthisis.  Palsy  and  insanity 
unfrequent  consequences  of  masturbation. 
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“I  have  often  ascertained,  that  asthenopia,  in  young  men,  is  a  result  of  ex¬ 
cessive  venereal  indulgence,  but  more  frequently  still,  of  masturbation,  or  of 
involuntary  emissions.  I  have  no  doubt  that  masturbation  is  a  frequent  cause 
of  the  same  complaint  in  females.1 

“Dr.  Pauli  relates3  the  case  of  two  sisters,  the  one  28  and  the  other  23 
years  old,  both  of  whom,  from  masturbation,  brought  on  asthenopia,  along  with 
great  debility,  and  melancholy.  Among  other  symptoms,  he  mentions  a  habit 
of  constantly  biting  their  nails,  a  trick  to  which  masturbators  are  particularly 
attached,  and  a  repugnance  to  marriage,  which  is  also  characteristic  of  the  class. 
Females,  affected  with  asthenopia,  often  labour  under  leucorrhoea,  and  this,  as 
well  as  barrenness,  is  in  many  cases  a  consequence  of  abuse  of  the  generative 
function. 

“I  shall  not  insist  on  the  other  causes  to  which  asthenopia  appears  to  owe 
its  origin.  I  may  merely  mention  the  following  as  deserving  attention;  con¬ 
genital  imperfection,  a  sedentary  life,  want  of  exercise,  a  bent  position  of  the 
body  during  work,  dyspepsia,  constipation,  and  the  use  of  alcohol,  opium,  and 
tobacco — poisons  which  tend  to  blunt  all  our  sensitive  and  motive  powers.” 

The  pathology  of  asthenopia  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  determined.  Mr. 
Tyrrell  regards  this  affection  as  depending  upon  temporary  congestion  of  the 
choroid,  but  the  reasons  he  adduces  for  this  opinion  are  altogether  inconclusive, 
while  the  fact  that  the  remedies  which  cure  choroiditis  have  no  effect  in  relieving 
asthenopia  is  adverse  to  such  a  doctrine. 

Equally  hypothetical  is  the  notion  of  Adams,  Bonnet,  and  Petrequin, 
who  attribute  asthenopia  to  a  morbid  activity  of  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball. 
Mr.  Adams,  who  terms  it  muscular  amaurosis,  believes  that  it  “depends  on 
the  bending,  or  partial  folding,  and  compression  of  the  optic  nerves,  caused  by 
the  shortening  and  thickening  of  the  recti  muscles  during  a  state  of  morbid 
contraction,  which  farther  may  be  attributed  to  an  affection  of  the  third  and 
sixth  nerves,  probably  at  or  near  to  their  origin.”  Dr.  Petrequin  imagines 
that  in  asthenopia  the  muscles  of  the  eye  are  in  a  state  of  inordinate  action  or 
spasm.  There  is,  however,  present  in  asthenopia  no  symptom  calculated  to  lead 
to  the  least  suspicion  of  any  such  spasm  or  contraction  of  idle  muscles  of  the 
eyeballs,  or  compression  of  the  optic  nerve,  supposed  to  exiiWsw  Dr.  Petrequin 
and  Mr.  Adams.  * 

M.  Demarres  regards  this  affection  as  the  lowest  dogn&of  chronic  retinitis — 
congestion  of  the  retina — and  states  that  it  is  alnmjG^always  accompanied  with 
congestion  of  the  choroid.  Congestion  of  these^d©kes  occasionally  occurs  as  a 
complication,  but  in  very  many  cases  of  asthm^mft  there  is  no  indication  of  the 
existence  of  such  complication.  fjX 

Dr.  Mackenzie,  with  fir  more  reascfc,  considers  asthenopia  as  in  a  great 
measure  a  disease  of  the  apparatus  by  the  eye  is  adjusted  to  the  vision 

of  near  objects,  but  that  the  retina  gko  is  implicated.  That  this  disease  is  not 
wholly  an  affection  of  the  adjustijfljorpparatus  of  the  eye,  but  that  the  retina  is 
also  implicated,  is  evident,  he  i|||S?t&s,  “  from  the  fact,  that  when  the  eye  is 
fatigued  in  asthenopia,  the  n^V^nt  cannot  see  distinctly  or  with  comfort  through 
a  small  aperture,  and  tha^dHS^s  of  this  disease  occur  in  combination  either  with 
myopia,  or  with  presbyopia)  W ere  asthenopia  entirely  a  disease  of  the  appa¬ 
ratus  of  accommodati<^j looking  through  a  small  aperture,  by  rendering  the  use 

1  Les  femmes  so|rt^!^lement  enclines  si  ces  mauvaises  habitudes.  Berton,  Traite  pra¬ 
tique  des  Ma la^k^S^EnfaJits,  p.  100,  Paris,  1842. 

Cette  malli%^^ise  passion  amene  exactement  les  memes  resultats  dans  P  autre  sexe  a 
/Vlallemand,  Des  Pertes  Seminales  Involontaires ,  tome  iii.  p.  207,  Paris, 


s 'Monatsschrift  fur  Mediciny  vol.  i.  p.  592,  Leipzig,  1838. 
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of  the  accommodating  power  unnecessary  for  the  time,1  would  make  vision  dis¬ 
tinct.  In  myopia,  the  formation  of  the  refractive  parts  of  the  eye  renders  it 
permanently  fitted  to  see  near  objects,  and  yet  those  who  are  short-sighted  are 
liable  to  asthenopia.  Patients  labouring  under  the  combination  of  presbyopia 
and  asthenopia,  by  the  use  of  convex  glasses,  render  the  action  of  the  adjusting 
organs  unnecessary,  yet  are  not  exempt,  while  using  their  glasses,  from  the 
attack  of  weak-sightedness.” 

“The  eye,”  he  goes  on  to  observe,  “  in  its  normal  condition,  possesses  a 
power  of  adjustment,  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  bring  to  focal  points  upon  the 
retina,  the  diverging  rays  proceeding  from  near  objects  as  well  as  the  parallel 
rays  proceeding  from  objects  which  are  remote.  Wherever  the  motion  resides, 
by  which  the  refraction  performed  by  the  eye  is  increased,  so  as  to  shorten  its 
focal  distance,  and  adapt  it  to  the  vision  of  near  objects,  it  is  plain  that  the 
asthenopic  eye  is  not  entirely  deprived  of  the  power  of  performing  that  motion ; 
for  on  first  looking  at  near  objects,  the  patient  sees  them  perfectly,  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  do  so  till  the  attack  comes  on.  He  then  loses  sight  of  near  objects, 
and  becomes  presbyopic.  His  vision  of  distant  objects  continues  distinct,  but 
his  eye  refuses  to  sustain  the  effort  necessary  for  bringing  the  rays  of  light, 
arising  from  objects  within  a  certain  distance,  to  focal  points  on  the  retina.  The 
organ  or  organs  of  adjustment,  then,  are  affected  in  this  disease,  and  are  pro¬ 
bably  the  chief  seat  of  the  complaint. 

“A  hypothesis  which  I  have  formed,3  on  the  subject  of  adjustment  is,  that 
the  iris  and  the  ciliary  processes  are  antagonists;  so  that,  when  the  pupil  con¬ 
tracts,  as  it  always  does  on  our  directing  our  attention  to  near  objects,  the  ciliary 
circle  expands;  and  when  we  look  at  distant  objects  the  pupil  expands,  and  the 
ciliary  circle  contracts  around  the  lens.  On  the  ciliary  circle  expanding,  the 
crystalline  will  be  allowed  to  advance  towards  the  pupil,  so  as  to  assist  in  short¬ 
ening  the  focal  length  of  the  eye ;  on  its  contracting,  the  crystalline  will  again 
retire  towards  the  retina.  This  alternate  motion  of  the  crystalline  probably 
does  not  exceed  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  in  extent.  The  expansion  and  con¬ 
traction  of  the  ciliary  circle,  coinciding  with  a  contraction  and  expansion  of  the 
pupil,  are  facts  which  I  have  ascertained  by  observing  the  state^Nthe  parts  in 
the  dead  body.  These  changes  of  the  iris  and  ciliary  procesaS^ittended  by  a 
change  of  place  of  the  crystalline,  may  be  accompanied  by^Qhange  of  figure 
of  the  crystalline,  its  axis  being  elongated  when  it  admKces  in  the  eye,  and 
shortened  as  it  retires.  Nor  is  it  at  all  improbable  tfeSQtne  contraction  of  the 
straight  and  oblique  muscles,  while  it  tends  both  ^Vfongate  the  axis  of  the 
eye,  and  shorten  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  foraeS,  aids  the  advance  of  the 
crystalline.  C 

“  Without  entering  on  the  question,  whqtfhp  the  iris  and  ciliary  processes 
are  muscular,  I  may  observe,”  says  Hr.  JL.^mat  the  motions  of  these  parts 
are  undoubtedly  under  the  influence  third  nerve,  or  motor  oculi ,  and  if 

deprived,  by  any  cause,  of  their  usuakrw^vous  stimulus,  their  motions  must  be 
impeded,  and  the  function  of  adji^S^rent  be  imperfectly  performed.  This  is  the 
case  in  asthenopia.  On  expo^i  asthenopic  eye  to  various  degrees  of  light, 
the  motions  of  its  pupil  mayQjelas  vivid  and  extensive  as  those  of  a  healthy 
eye.  On  first  being  turned  towards  a  near  object,  the  pupil  may  also  be  ob¬ 
served  to  contract,  but  watch  the  eye,  applied  seriously  to  the  continued 
vision  of  a  near  objeqfcA^in  reading,  the  pupil  will  be  seen  in  general  to  assume 
a  medium  state  ofiA^Wthtion,  and  not  to  maintain  its  state  of  contraction,  as 
would  the  pupiMi^a  sound  eye  under  the  same  circumstances.  We  cannot 


1  Ported 

2  London  ] 

Iondon,>^i; 


j  Treatise  on  the  Eye,  vol.  i.  p.  395,  Edinburgh,  1759. 

il  Gazette ,  vol.  xiii.  p.  631,  London,  1834.  Physiology  of  Vision ,  p.  185, 
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doubt  that  the  ciliary  circle  assumes  also  a  medium  degree  of  expansion,  a  state 
of  parts  sufficient  of  itself  to  produce  almost  the  whole  symptoms  of  the  dis¬ 
ease.  The  effort  necessary  for  adjustment  cannot  be  sustained,  the  focal  length 
of  the  eye  can  no  longer  be  shortened  as  it  should  be,  the  letterh  of  the  hook 
necessarily  fade  from  before  the  sight,  and  the  feeling  of  fatigue  creeps  over  the 
eye.  It  is  probable  that  the  cause  of  impotency  resides,  not  in  the  ciliary  circle 
nor  in  the  ciliary  nerves  merely,  but  in  the  third  nerve,  and  other  muscular 
nerves  of  the  eye  generally.  The  contraction  of  the  recti  and  obliqui,  then,  so 
necessary  for  keeping  the  eye  in  a  state  of  libration,  for  directing  it  along  the 
lines  of  the  printed  page,  for  converging  the  two  eyes  to  the  same  point,  and 
perhaps  for  compressing  the  globe  of  the  eye,  so  as  to  maintain  an  increased  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  retina  and  the  cornea,  must,  in  this  case,  gradually  give  way 
under  the  effort  demanded,  so  that  these  muscles  fall  into  a  state  of  minimum 
contraction.  The  consequence  is,  that  at  length  the  upper  eyelid  drops,  and 
the  patient  is  obliged  to  indulge  in  that  cessation  of  visual  exertion  which  expe¬ 
rience  has  taught  him  will  regenerate  his  exhausted  powers  of  sight,  and  enable 
him  by  and  by  to  resume  his  labour. 

“That  asthenopia,  however,  is  not  solely  an  affection  of  the  adjusting  organs 
is  shown  by  the  facts  already  mentioned ;  namely,  that  looking  through  a  small 
aperture  does  not  render  vision  distinct  under  the  attack ;  that  this  disease  is 
frequently  accompanied  by  myopia,  and  that  presbyopic  persons  occasionally 
suffer  from  it,  even  when  using  convex  glasses.” 

The  theory  which  we  have  been  led  to  adopt  relative  to  the  pathology  of 
asthenopia,  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  Dr.  Mackenzie.  In  its 
first  stage,  we  believe  this  disease  to  consist  simply  in  an  atonic  condition  of 
the  ciliary  muscle,  or  rather  of  the  twig  of  the  third  nerve  which  presides  over 
its  functions,  whence  results  an  inability  in  that  muscle  to  keep  contracted,  and 
thus  maintain  the  adjustment  of  the  eye  for  near  vision ;  but  after  a  longer  or 
shorter  time  it  relaxes,  the  lens  recedes,  and  the  adjustment  of  the  eye  is  altered 
(see  pp.  52-53).  If,  in  this  condition,  the  patient  continues  to  use  his  eyes 
for  seeing  near  objects,  the  retina  becomes  strained  or  injured,  just  as  it  does 
from  the  continued  effort  to  read  in  an  imperfect  light^Ytn  this,  the  second 
stage,  we  have  uneasiness  in  the  ball  of  the  eye,  or  W*  lie  eyebrow;  and, 
from  the  fifth  nerve  becoming  sometimes  implicatd^even  marked  neuralgic 
pains.  If  the  patient  still  persists  in  the  same  ^H^ployment  of  his  eyes,  the 
retina  may  sometimes  become  congested,  andriTyfewise  the  choroid;  or,  what 
more  frequently  happens,  especially  in  scbs&uous  subjects,  the  conjunctiva 
become  implicated,  and  congestion  of  thjoirajc  takes  place. 

We  have  at  this  time  under  treatiiMmVa^oung  lady,  whose  condition  strik¬ 
ingly  confirms  the  correctness  of  at^^theory.  She  had  always  been  near¬ 
sighted  (myopic),  until  attacked  wiS^this  affection,  since  which  she  has  been 
far-sighted  (presbyopic),  and  fimfijfier  sight,  instead  of  being  rendered  more 
distinct,  as  formerly,  by  usinaJQ^ble  concave  glasses,  is  now  made  clearer  by 
the  use  of  double  convex 

This  disease,  when  miq^ytily  established,  is  often  so  intractable  that  its  pro¬ 
phylaxis  is  of  extremeiimportance.  Dr.  Mackenzie's  observations  are  so 
judicious  that  we  may  quote  them  : — 

“  With  regarcfrClJe  says,  “  to  the  prevention  of  asthenopia,  it  may  be  re¬ 
marked  in  germjfcj)  that  the  remote  causes  are  carefully  to  be  avoided.  Those 
who,  hithe^Wwth  impunity,  have  been  exposed  to  one  or  other  of  the  remote 
causes,  sMW^Tbe  particularly  guarded  in  tempting  the  injurious  influence  of  the 
rest.  rIUiuk,  children  who  have  suffered  from  scrofulous  ophthalmia,  if  put  to 
a  tRtfdS  requiring  earnest  application  of  the  sight,  are  very  liable  to  become 
a&ffiebropic.  The  following  hints  respect  the  exercise  of  the  organs  of  vision, 
the  management  of  artificial  light. 
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“Ifc  is  impossible  to  limit  the  time  during  which  healthy  eyes  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  with  safety  upon  min  ate  objects,  as  there  is  a  great  variety  in  their 
power  of  bearing  fatigue.  The  sight  may  be  regarded  as  fatigued  whenever  the 
person  finds  that  he  requires  to  bring  the  object  nearer  to  his  eyes  than  usual ; 
whenever  the  object  appears  confused;  whenever  the  eyeball  or  eyelids  become 
red,  or  the  eyes  feel  heavy,  hot,  or  affected  with  a  pricking  sensation,  or  with  a 
flow  of  tears.  These  symptoms  occur  more  or  less  promptly  in  proportion  to 
the  strength  of  the  organs  of  vision.  The  moment  such  symptoms  are  experi¬ 
enced,  the  person  should  rise  from  his  work ;  relieve  his  eyes  by  turning  them 
towards  distant  objects;  bathe  them  with  cold  water,  and,  if  circumstances 
permit,  expose  them  to  the  external  air. 

u  Giving  the  eyes  even  a  few  minutes’  occasional  rest  is  of  great  service  in 
preventing  them  from  becoming  weak,  especially  when  employed  in  such  ex¬ 
hausting  occupations  as  reading,  writing,  drawing,  engraving,  sewing,  and  the 
like.  As  important  means  of  preserving  the  sight  from  weakness  may  be  men¬ 
tioned,  changing  the  occupation  from  a  fatiguing  one  to  one  requiring  a  less 
earnest  use  of  the  eyes ;  turning  away  from  the  light,  if  it  is  brilliant,  or  closing 
the  eyes  for  a  few  minutes ;  changing  the  bent  position  of  the  body  for  the 
erect,  and  walking  about  for  a  little ;  avoiding  everything  tight  about  the  body, 
as  tight  neckcloths,  stays,  and  even  shoes,  so  as  to  allow  a  free  and  equable 
circulation  of  the  blood ;  regular  exercise  in  the  open  air.  The  eyes  should 
never  be  forced  to  continued  exertion.  The  eyes  of  children  especially  should 
never  be  fatigued.  They  should  never  be  allowed  to  read  books  printed  in  a 
very  small  type. 

“  As  it  is  impossible,  by  any  arrangement,  to  render  artificial  light  at  all 
equal  to  daylight,  he  who  would  avoid  weak-sightedness,  should  get  through  as 
much  of  his  labour  as  he  can  between  sunrise  and  sunset,  and  leave  as  little  as 
possible  to  be  done  by  artificial  light.  Daylight  is  comparatively  steady  and 
clear,  and  its  defining  power  vastly  greater  than  that  of  artificial  light.  All 
objects,  therefore,  are  seen  more  distinctly,  and  consequently  with  less  fatigue 
to  the  eyes,  by  daylight ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  debilitating  heat,  and 
the  inhalation  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  produced  by  combusti  on.  voided. 

“In  the  work  of  Dr.  Hunter,  already  referred  to,  aro^raihierous  hints 
respecting  the  management  of  artificial  light.  Of  the  mosjri^portant  of  these, 
the  following  is  an  abstract : — 

“Of  the  various  sorts  of  artificial  light,  that  of  gasmu/3  from  parrot  or  can- 
nel-coal,  should  be  preferred,  as  the  purest  and  ino§ti(eNuable.  Gras-light  admits 
of  being  placed  in  any  position,  and  it  is  easy  tounartmse  or  diminish  its  inten¬ 
sity.  The  argand  is  the  best  form  of  burner.  t 

“  If  the  sight  is  much  employed  in  fine  w^^by  gas-light,  advantage  should 
be  taken,  during  any  temporary  interrup^on;  of  the  facility  with  which  the 
intensity  of  the  light  may  be  instantlywminished,  so  as  to  afford  rest  to  the 
eyes,  and  allow  them  to  recover  thmirpohfi)  During  the  interval  of  repose,  they 
may  also,  with  advantage,  be  bafl^Jpvith  cold  water,  as  a  preventive  of  the 
bad  effects  of  the  heating  po  artificial  light. 

“  The  bad  colour  of  artifici^Hjjght  should  be  corrected  by  the  use  of  a  conical 
opaque  reflector,  coloured  toe  inside,  and  placed  above  and  around  the  light, 
by  this  means,  the  bluesy?  that  are  deficient  in  artificial  light  are  added,  and 
light  approaching  moipAo)the  white  colour  of  daylight  is  obtained.  Dr.  Hunter 
recommends  also  ^  allow  the  light  to  pass  through  some  transparent  medium 
oi  a  pale-blue  coftm^such  as  stained  glass  or  a  coloured  fluid,  so  as  to  absorb  the 
red  and  yello^Vays  which  are  in  excess.  But  as  this  cannot  be  effected  without 
a  considerably  diminution  in  the  intensity  of  the  light,  the  former  plan  is 

liJklid  the  bad  effects  arising  from  the  great  heating  power  of  artificial 
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light,  the  ventilation  of  the  apartment  should  be  constantly  attended  to,  and 
care  should  be  taken  to  obtain  the  highest  illuminating  power  with  the  lowest 
consumption  of  inflammable  matter.  If  the  room  is  warmed  by  hot  air,  or  by 
a  stove,  a  flat  dish,  containing  water,  should  be  set  in  some  convenient  situa¬ 
tion,  so  that  a  proper  degree  of  moisture  in  the  air  may  be  maintained  by  the 
evaporation  of  the  water.  If  the  light  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  eyes,  and 
shaded  by  a  metallic  reflector,  the  outside  of  the  reflector  should  be  covered 
with  some  bad  conductor  of  heat,  such  as  wood  or  leather. 

“  If  a  number  of  individuals  be  congregated  in  a  small  apartment,  where 
artificial  light  is  much  employed,  as  in  the  workshops  of  many  classes  of  arti¬ 
sans,  the  carbonic  acid  gas  and  heated  air,  generated  by  respiration  and  com¬ 
bustion,  should  be  carried  off  by  ventilators  in  the  roof,  communicating  directly 
with  the  open  air,  or  leading  into  a  chimney  in  which  there  is  a  constant  draught. 
A  metal  tube,  with  a  funnel-shaped  extremity,  placed  over  the  lights,  and  com¬ 
municating  with  the  open  air,  or  with  the  chimney,  is  of  great  advantage,  by 
removing  the  carbonic  acid  gas  as  soon  as  it  is  formed,  and  allowing  the  apart¬ 
ment  to  remain  cool. 

“In  public  places,  and  in  the  sitting-rooms  of  private  houses,  artificial  light 
should  be  diffused  equally  by  ground  glass-shades.  In  libraries,  counting- 
rooms,  and  workshops,  the  light  requires  to  be  concentrated  on  the  objects  of 
inspection,  by  opaque,  conical  shades  or  reflectors,  which  protect  the  eyes  from 
the  source  of  the  light  and  from  its  extraneous  rays,  as  well  as,  if  painted  blue 
internally,  correct  the  bad  chromatic  composition  of  artificial  light.  Those  who 
work  much  over  strong  fires  will  find  it  useful  to  wear  a  bonnet  shade,  made  of 
pasteboard,  blackened  on  the  inside,  and  covered  with  tin-foil  on  the  outside, 
so  as  to  reflect  the  heat.” 

If  the  pathology  of  asthenopia  which  we  have  advocated  be  correct,  it  must 
be  evident  that  for  its  treatment  rest  of  the  eyes,  from  viewing  near  objects,  is 
highly  important.  It  is,  indeed,  essential  to  a  cure  in  every  stage  of  the  dis¬ 
ease,  and  without  it  all  other  measures  will  be  fruitless.  At  the  very  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  affection  it  may  alone,  if  long  enough  persevered  in,  be 
sufficient  to  effect  a  cure. 

The  patient  should  give  his  eyes  frequent  intervalgjs^rqoose,  and  avoid  as 
far  as  possible  fixing  them  on  very  minute  or  no^julbjects.  “  Supposing  a 
patient  could  work  for  an  hour,”  says  Mr.  Tyrrb£iv“  but  not  longer,  without 
producing  disturbance  of  vision,  he  should  ttaOpb  directed  to  work  only  for 
half  an  hour  at  a  time ;  and  to  allow  inter  rest,  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour 

each  •  he  can  thus  work  for  two-thirds  (|TT«^usual  time,  while  his  cure  pro¬ 
ceeds.”  “The  period,  allowed  for  ctopfoyinent,  should  be  short  of  that  in 
which  application  produces  the  distunfcwhce  of  vision ;  and  the  time  devoted  for 
resting  the  eyes  should  never  be  kss  rnan  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

flsion,”  continues  the  same  author,  “occur 


he  eyes  have  been  employed  at  work,  it  is 
work  altogether,  for  a  week  or  two,  until 


Supposing  that  the  impair 
within  half  an  hour,  or  les: 
best  for  the  patient  to  r< 
the  affection  be  mitiga^ 

The  shower-bath,  ColaDathing,  and  especially  sea-bathing,  sea  air,  active 
exercise,  and  frictions  over  the  whole  skin  with  a  salted  towel,  will  contribute 
to  the  removal  o£jfePdisease.  We  have  found  great  benefit,  also,  from  frictions 
over  the  brow&AiJl  to  the  temples  with  an  ointment  made  by  combining  half  a 
drachm  of  with  half  an  ounce  of  simple  cerate.  This  may  be  applied 

daily,  or  w^wernate  days,  and  should  produce  a  sensation  as  if  numerous  needles 
were  mtclmig  the  part.  Theoretically,  it  might  be  supposed  that  strychnia 
wou^dvm^useful,  by  exciting  the  third  nerve.  We  have  given  it  in  the  early 
£’e^Tn  some  cases,  with  benefit,  in  the  following  form:  R.  Strychnia  gr.  i; 
.  Sulph.  gtt.  v;  Aqua  Purm  5i.  Of  this,  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  may  be 
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given  three  times  a  day,  and  the  dose  very  gradually  increased  to  thirty  drops, 
or  until  its  peculiar  effects  are  experienced. 

Bloodletting,  general  or  topical,  is  rarely  indicated,  and  should  be  had  re¬ 
course  to  only  when  manifest  signs  of  local  congestion  are  present,  and  in  robust 
individuals. 

Purgatives  and  laxatives,  when  constipation  coexists,  as  is  often  the  case, 
will  be  found  very  useful,  and  in  some  instances  mercury  in  alterative  doses  is 
required  for  the  regulation  of  the  digestive  organs.  We  have  used  also  as  an 
alterative,  with  much  benefit,  the  hydriodate  of  potassa. 

The  subjects  of  asthenopia  being  often  persons  of  feeble  constitution  and 
lymphatic  habit,  tonics  have  been  much  employed  for  its  cure.  Dr.  Mackenzie 
regards  quinia  and  the  different  preparations  of  iron  as  the  most  effectual  of  this 
class  of  remedies.  We  have  employed  with  much  advantage  the  syrup  of  proto¬ 
iodide  of  iron,  prepared  in  the  mode  recommended  at  pp.  320-321.  The  super¬ 
phosphate  of  iron  (Rouths)  is  also  an  admirable  preparation,  and  we  have  found 
it  highly  useful  in  this  affection.  We  give  is  in  doses  of  five  drops  of  the  satu¬ 
rated  solution,  combined  with  two  grains  each  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  phos¬ 
phate  of  soda,  and  one  grain  of  phosphate  of  potash,  in  some  agreeable  syrup, 
three  times  a  day  after  meals.  In  some  cases,  however,  as  remarked  by  Dr. 
Mackenzie,  tonics  do  harm;  “when  spermatorrhoea  is  the  cause/'  he  says, 
“this  symptom  is  sometimes  increased  by  every  sort  of  tonic  or  stimulant,  but 
may  be  cured  by  remedies  of  an  opposite  kind,  and  especially  by  cauterization 
of  the  verumontanum.” 

Cold  bathing,  particularly  sea-bathing,  the  shower-bath,  sea  air,  and  active 
exercise,  are  among  the  best  tonics,  and  are  among  the  most  efficient  remedies. 

The  diet  should  be  nutritious,  and  of  easy  digestion. 

Dr.  Mackenzie  speaks  highly  of  the  effects  of  belladonna,  which  he  says  he 
has  frequently  employed  in  the  form  of  tincture,  and  that  it  lessens  the  dispo¬ 
sition  to  fatigue  of  the  eyes  in  a  very  remarkable  degree.  We  have  used  it 
frequently  in  the  form  of  extract,  but  are  not  prepared  to  report  so  favourably  of 
it,  though  we  have  thought  it  productive  of  relief  in  some  cases.  We  have  also 
used  the  aconite,  and  with  very  similar  results.  *A 

When  the  brain  is  implicated,  a  seton  in  the  neck,  or  repeaterWfcstjers  behind 
the  ears,  will  be  useful. 

Bathing  the  eyes  in  cold  water,  or  salt  and  water,  afford ^Qvet  in  some  cases, 
and  in  others  fomentations  with  warm  water,  or  infusiozrsNf  chamomile,  hops, 
poppies,  &c.,  give  temporary  relief.  “Exposing  tlm^S^es,”  Dr.  Mackenzie 
says,  “to  stimulating  vapours,  such  as  that  of  aqua  ammoniac,  of  sul¬ 
phuric  ether,  or  of  a  mixture  of  these,  proves  The  fluid  selected  may 

be  poured  into  an  egg-cup  or  eye-glass,  previcmS^-  warmed  by  being  placed  for 
a  few  minutes  in  boiling  water,  and  the  vesseKlJeld  close  under  the  eye,  so  that 
the  vapour  may  rise  into  contact  with  thj0jonjunctiva.  This  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  till  the  eye  begins  to  water  ai^jEecomes  red,  and  repeated  twice  or 
thrice  daily.  Wenzel1  objects  tqVlj^ftfge  of  ammonia,  and  the  like,  in  this 
way,  and  recommends  the  eyes  tevfik  fumigated  with  the  vapour  arising  from 
aromatic  resins  thrown  upon  a/ITvWoal.”  We  have  no  experience  with  these 
applications.  VX 

Convex  glasses  sometirn^jjfford  relief,  and  when  they  are  resorted  to,  glasses 
of  the  longest  focus  that^jti  afford  relief  should  always  be  selected. 

The  division  of  o»e^6Xmore  muscles  of  the  eyeball,  which  has  been  employed 
for  the  cure  of  as^^^pia,  is  founded  on  an  erroneous  view,  we  conceive,  of  the 
pathology  of  the  omease,  and  the  evidence  of  its  good  effects  is  so  entirely  un¬ 
satisfactory  .RftfQwe  have  never  resorted  to  this  means,  and  will  dismiss  the 


subject  bvqT5i 

•'i? 


the  following  excellent  remarks  of  Dr.  Mackenzie. 
1  Op.  cit.  vol.  i.  p.  384- 
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“  Mr.  Phillips  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  propose  thex  application  of 
myotomy  to  the  cure  of  myopia.  He  attributes  this  disease  to  an  inordinate 
action  of  the  obliqui,  and  recommends  the  superior  oblique  to  be  divided,  which 
allows,  he  says,  the  cornea  to  become  less  convex,  and  thus  cures  the  myopia. 
‘  Le  grand  oblique  6tant  coupe,  la  convexity  de  la  cornee  s’est  affaissee,  et  la 
myopie  k  et£  guerie.’1 

“  M.  Guerin  proposes  to  divide  the  internal  and  external  rectus  for  the  cure 
of  myopia,  and  thus  compares  his  own  views  with  those  of  Mr.  Phillips. 
‘  J’attribue  la  myopie  k  la  retraction  des  muscles  droits;  il  la  met  sur  le  compte 
des  muscles  obliques ;  il  la  regarde  comme  le  r£sultat  d’une  depression  latfrale, 
c’est-a-dire  d’un  allongement  du  globe  oculaire,  et  moi  d’une  depression  antero- 
posterieure,  c’est-a-dire  d’un  raccourcissement.’53  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
remark,  that  M.  Guerin’s  view  of  the  pathology  of  myopia,  viz.,  that  the 
disease  is  caused  by  an  antero-posterior  depression,  or  a  shortening  of  the  axis 
of  the  eyeball,  is  contrary  to  the  principles  of  optics.  Such  a  shortening 
would  produce  presbyopia,  not  myopia.  His  plan  of  operating  may  be  correct, 
namely,  that  of  dividing  the  recti,  but  his  theory  of  the  disease  is  inadmissible. 

“  The  plan  of  dividing  the  rectus  internus  and  externus  in  myopia  is  very 
favourably  reported  on  by  M.  Cunier.3  Dr.  Bonnet4  prefers  a  section  of  the 
inferior  oblique  close  to  its  origin. 

“  Now,  granting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  a  division  of  the  muscles  of 
the  eyeball,  recti,  or  obliqui,  cures  myopia,  what  probability  is  there  that  the 
same  operation  will  cure  asthenopia?  In  myopia,  the  eye  is  permanently 
accommodated  to  the  view  of  near  objects.  We  divide  the  external  muscles  of 
the  eyeball,  and  the  eye  acquires  the  power  of  accommodating  itself  to  the  view 
of  distant  objects.  What  is  the  state  of  vision  in  asthenopia  ?  The  eye,  in 
this  disease,  cannot  sustain  an  accommodation  to  near  objects  beyond  a  certain 
length  of  time,  but  continues  perfectly  adapted  to  the  vision  of  distant  objects. 
Is  it  likely  that  the  same  operation  will  cure  both  myopia  and  asthenopia,  two 
diseases,  which  are  so  far  the  opposite  the  one  of  the  other,  that  in  myopia  there 
is  a  permanent  adjustment  of  the  eye  to  near  objects,  while  in  asthenopia  the 
eye  fails  to  sustain  such  an  adjustment?  * 

“Setting  aside,  however,  all  theoretical  objections.  1 w&we  bound  to  consider 
the  results,  which  are  said  to  have  been  obtained  tne  surgical  treatment 
of  asthenopia.  Mr.  Adams  has  published  sevei^^markable  cases  cured  by 
a  division  of  the  rectus  internus  and  externuso0?ka  Dr.  Bonnet  a  number  of 
others  equally  relieved  by  a  section  of  the  i^fQbr  oblique.  The  operation  re¬ 
quires  to  be  performed  on  both  eyes.  ThQfcictice  I  believe  to  be  perfectly 
safe ;  but  of  its  efficacy  I  can  say  nothmgYmn  my  own  experience.  The  nar¬ 
ratives  of  Mr.  Adams  and  Dr.  BoNjfe^bear  every  appearance  of  authenticity ; 
yet  it  is  difficult  to  refrain  from  characterizing  them  in  the  words  of  Scarpa, 
as,  ‘  istorie  di  guarigioni  sorpn^enti,  e  poco  dissimili  dai  prodigi.’  A  re¬ 
markable  circumstance  is,  thafrsK?  Bonnet’s  section  of  the  inferior  oblique  is 
not  less  efficacious  than  ]\H:^b^ms’s  division  of  the  two  recti.” 

We  cannot  go  as  far  Mackenzie  in  believing  that  this  operation  is 

perfectly  safe,  for  it  seef©to  us  that  it  must  expose  the  patient  to  the  risk  of 
having  the  parallelis^jjf  his  eyes  impaired.] 

SymptomatipwCa  Sympathetic  Amaurosis. — When  the  function  of  the  retina 
is  distu  ’  ’  w  frequently  is  more  or  less  seriously,  not  from  primary  disease 
of  the  structure,  but  from  affection  of  some  other  part,  the  state  of  the 


1  Annales  d’  Oculistique,  tome  v.  p.  38,  Bruxelles,  1841. 


2  Ibid.  p.  35. 

4  Ibid,  tome  vi.  p.  73. 


3  Ibid.  p.  139. 
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organ  primarily  diseased  must  be  the  object  of  treatment ;  and  no  good  can  be 
expected  from  measures  calculated  to  act  on  the  eye.  Increased  sensibility  of 
the  retina,  and  impaired  vision  in  various  degrees,  sometimes  with  squinting 
and  double  sight,  may  be  symptoms  of  disease  existing  in  or  affecting  the  sen- 
sorium  or  its  membranes;  the  questions  will  be,  whether  we  can  ascertain  the 
nature  and  seat  of  such  disease,  and  whether  we  may  be  able  to  arrest  and 


remove  it. 

The  retina  may  be  affected  in  consequence  of  inflammatory  disease  originating 
in  and  confined  to  other  tunics  of  the  eye,  as  the  cornea,  sclerotica,  and  even 
the  conjunctiva.  The  cause  and  nature  of  the  affection  are  here  too  obvious 
to  be  mistaken. 

The  retina  often  sympathizes  with  remote  organs,  especially  with  the  uterus 
and  the  alimentary  canal.  To  this  head  must  be  referred  the  intolerance  of 
light  ( photophobia ),  whether  of  scrofulous  children,  or  of  hysteric  females, 
muscse  volitantes,  with  or  without  dimness  or  heaviness  of  the  eyes,  various 
modifications  of  altered  vision,  in  which  objects  are  confused  or  distorted,  seen 
irregularly  or  imperfectly,  and  impaired  sight  in  various  degrees,  even  to  com¬ 
plete  amaurosis,  in  children  more  especially,  whose  stomach  and  bowels  are  dis¬ 
ordered,  or  in  young  women  in  whom  menstruation  either  has  not  occurred,  or 
is  interrupted,  irregular,  deficient,  or  painful.  A  careful  investigation  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  affection  of  vision  has  begun,  and  of  all  the  attendant  cir¬ 
cumstances,  with  an  inquiry  into  the  past  and  present  state  of  health,  will  not 
fail  to  point  out  the  origin  of  the  disease,  and  the  quarter  to  which  our  treat¬ 
ment  must  be  directed. 

The  effect  on  the  eye  of  an  irritating  cause  in  the  stomach  is  exemplified  in 
a  case  related  in  the  Medical  and  Physical  Journal ,  for  December,  1816. 

A  child  seven  years  old  was  affected  with  severe  and  almost  intolerable  pain 
of  the  left  eye,  in  occasional  paroxysms  of  some .  minutes,  recurring  at  uncer¬ 
tain  intervals,  and  extending  to  the  eyelids.  There  was  no  visible  change  in 
the  organ.  The  food  was  rejected  unaltered.  The  affection  had  lasted  three 
weeks.  An  emetic  was  given  in  the  evening,  and  a  purgative  of  calomel  and 
jalap  the  next  day.  With  the  motions  produced  by  the  latter,  *a  coral  bead 
came  away;  the  little  patient  immediately  recovered.  VXi 

In  the  following  interesting  case,  recorded  by  Mr.  "VfofcteaRT,  complete 
amaurosis  of  some  months'  duration  was  caused  by  a  loaded^r^*3  of  the  bowels, 
and  cured  by  clearing  the  alimentary  canal. 

A  boy  nine  years  of  age  was  brought  to  Mr.  W.  iftqm/complete  blindness  of 
the  left  eye,  which  was  insensible  even  to  bridi^^nshine;  the  pupil  was  of 
natural  size,  and  the  iris  moved  readily.  The  eye  was  unaffected.  Pain 
was  occasionally  felt  over  the  left  eye.  Hinvas  pale  and  languid;  and  the 
tongue  was  slightly  loaded.  He  had  been(a|jways  subject  to  disorder  of  the 
stomach  from  any  irregularity  of  diet,  apmrently  from  his  nurse  having  been  in 
the  habit  of  giving  him  whiskey  to  him  at  night.  The  loss  of  sight, 

which  had  lasted  about  four  monthspyIVsaid  to  have  occurred  in  consequence 
of  his  grandmother's  death  hav^t^Cbeen  incautiously  communicated  to  him. 
An  emetic  of  ipecacuanha  wmHi©  administered,  and  was  followed  by  two  pills, 
night  and  morning,  consistin^pl*  the  compound  extract  of  colocynth,  with  one 
grain  of  calomel,  and  the^arne  quantity  of  James's  powder.  The  emetic  and 
the  pills  operated  freely^Ule  latter  were  continued  for  twelve  days.  The  va¬ 
pour  of  the  liquor  ^awni^wiia  was  applied  to  the  eye  three  or  four  times  a  day; 
and  at  the  end’  of^S^eek,  a  small  blister  was  placed  over  the  mastoid  process, 
and  subsequently^tfessed  with  savin e  ointment.  Under  a  suspicion  that  he 
jnight  have  wAms,  a  dose  of  oil  of  turpentine  and  castor-oil  was  administered, 
nut  no  w^n^  "bame  away.  On  the  evening  of  the  twelfth  day,  when  the 
reading^m]p^as  brought  into  the  room,  he  said  that  he  could  see  the  light  of 
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it;  but  on  trial  be  could  not  distinguish  the  finger,  or  any  object  held  up  be¬ 
fore  him.  The  next  day  a  dose  of  senna  tea  was  given  instead  of  the  pills  •  it 
operated  three  times,  but  less  abundantly  ;  he  said  that  he  could  see  his  finders. 
On  the  following  morning,  he  awoke  with  a  smart  attack  of  fever;  with  quick 
pulse,  dry  hot  skin,  thirst,  and  headache.  A  copious  evacuation  of  the  bowels 
soon  took  place  in  greater  quantity  than  any  preceding  one,  and  very  consistent 
with  numerous  lumps  of  indurated  feces.  About  midday  sight  was  perfectly 
restored  ;  he  saw  every  object  even  as  minute  as  the  seconds'  hand  of  a  watch. 
The  recovery  of  vision  was  permanent,  and  the  patient  soon  left  Edinburgh 
quite  well.  ( Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal ,  vol.  xxiv.  pp.  64-66.) 

Case.  Amaurosis  from  worms. — In  the  last  winter  (1839-40),  I  saw 
a  boy,  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  whose  sight  had  recently  become  so  defect¬ 
ive,  that  he  could  not  distinguish  even  the  capital  letters  of  print.  The  irides 
were  sluggish,  and  the  pupils  large,  the  eyes  in  all  other  respects  being  quite 
healthy.  The  general  health  was  undisturbed.  I  ordered  some  alterative  and 
aperient  medicine,  and  two  leeches  behind  the  ears.  After  I  had  seen  him 
three  or  four  times,  during  which  no  change  had  occurred  in  the  state  of  the 
complaint,  it  was  mentioned  that  he  had  ascarides.  The  oil  of  turpentine  was 
now  thrice  administered  in  the  form  of  injection,  and  brought  away  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  worms,  none  of  which  were  seen  afterwards.  Vision  was  now 
restored  rapidly  and  completely. 

In  the  case  just  related,  the  irides  were  nearly  motionless,  and  the  pupils 
dilated;  while  in  Mr.  Wishart’s  patient  the  iris  moved  freely,  and  the  pupil 
was  natural.  Disorder  of  the  alimentary  canal  may  affect  vision  by  acting  on 
the  retina,  or  through  the  medium  of  the  ciliary  system  of  nerves ;  the  oph¬ 
thalmic  ganglion  being  the  upper  extremity  of  the  ganglionic  system.  These 
affections  may  be  quite  distinct,  although  generally,  if  the  retina  be  seriously 
disordered,  the  ciliary  system  suffers,  as  we  see  from  the  condition  of  the  iris 
and  pupil.  Disorder  of  the  ciliary  system,  which  is  not  an  unfrequent  effect  of 
abdominal  irritation,  does  not  so  commonly  extend  to  the  retina.  The  dilated 
state  of  the  pupil,  however,  impairs  vision  so  considerably,  that  the  retina  may 
be  supposed  to  be  diseased  where  the  case  is  simply  mydriasis,  and  where  vision 
would  be  found  to  be  perfect  if  the  patient  were  to  ma^^iie  trial  of  looking 
through  a  small  hole  in  a  card.  In  a  doubtful  case  tfl^taie  of  vision  should 
be  carefully  examined,  especially  in  young  subjectsOjS&fore  we  pronounce  a  de¬ 
cided  opinion  on  the  nature  of  the  affection.  If  tlCysetina  retains  its  sensibility 
to  light,  the  prognosis  is  more  favourable  thaiv©ler  the  opposite  state. 

[A  case  of  complete  amaurosis  in  a  child,, Im&h  instantly  ceased,  on  a  worm 
being  puked  up,  is  recorded  by  Mr.  We^sXaii  the  Medical  Communications 
of  the  Massachusetts  Med.  Soc.  vol  i.  pC8  rT] 

(j 

Amaurosis  from  Debility. — Peimnswho  are  ignorant  of  physiology  and  pa¬ 
thology  may  naturally  suppose  frfcevimperfection  of  sight  depends  on  weakness 
of  the  optic  nerve,  and  th^t  ^^emedy  must  be  found  in  means  capable  of 
strengthening  the  weakene^^fefucture.  We  should  not  have  expected  that  they 
who  understand  the  st»wc©c  of  the  body,  the  nature  and  action  of  the  causes 
which  produce  disease, xy^l  the  influences  which  remove  it,  should  borrow  this 
opinion,  and  refeiv  amaurotic  affections  to  debility  or  atony  of  the  nervous  struc¬ 
ture,  or  to  weakneSWm  the  frame  generally.  The  following  statement  by  Beer 
will  show  hcvwye^bensively  the  notion  prevails,  and  how  firmly  it  is  believed. 

“  The  amaurosis  very  often  consists  in  direct  local  or  general  weak¬ 

ness,  whicV^nay  be  produced  by  moral  influences  capable  of  agitating  the 
nervesisQperally,  or  by  real  physical  commotion  of  the  nerves  of  the  head, 
mqr^j^rwcularly  of  those  belonging  to  the  forehead  and  eyebrow,  by  concus- 
siimyff  the  spinal  cord,  by  a  jump  from  a  considerable  height  with  the  T"U/'° 
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i  of  the  body  coming  on  the  heels,  by  concussion  of  the  globe,  even  by 
violent  and  continued  sneezing,  and  still  more  by  contusions  of  the  eye  with 
blunt  instruments.  One  of  the  causes  to  which  the  greatest  influence  must  be 
ascribed  in  the  production  of  amaurosis,  is  the  serious  direct  weakness  induced 
by  loss  of  fluids,  as  in  cholera,  continued  diarrhoea,  in  salivation,  not  forgetting 
the  copious  spitting  of  the  tobacco-smokers,  who  in  modern  times  pursue  their 
unmannerly  practice  in  all  places,  in  hemorrhages,  in  paracentesis  abdominis 
when  incautiously  performed,  in  the  loss  of  seminal  fluid  from  excessive  venery, 
nocturnal  pollutions  or  onanism,  and  in  the  abuse  of  issues.  General  debility, 
capable  of  exercising  a  very  prejudicial  influence  on  the  nervous  structure  of 
the  eye,  may  be  induced  by  other  directly  weakening  causes ;  for  instance,  long 
and  bitter  affliction,  continued  vexation,  incessant  weeping,  with  constant 
anxiety  about  the  means  of  subsistence,  particularly  if  the  diet  be  unwhole¬ 
some,  long  fasting  and  watching,  sudden  and  violent  fright,  inconsiderate  wash¬ 
ing  and  bathing  the  eyes  in  very  cold  water,  particularly  when  they  are  already 
weak  and  irritable,  long  residence  in  dark  dwellings,  especially  in  the  exercise 
of  occupations  which  strain  the  eyes,  a  case  very  common  in  Vienna.  The 
amaurosis  occasionally  seen  at  the  end  of  typhus,  without  headache,  or  any 
signs  of  excitement  in  the  eyes,  and  occurring,  according  to  my  experience, 
only  after  the  pure,  and  not  the  contagious  nervous  fever,  must  be  regarded 
merely  as  a  symptom  of  the  general  weakness ;  and  this  view  is  supported  by 
the  method  of  treatment,  which  consists  simply  in  directing  a  suitable  plan  of 
diet.”  ( Lehre ,  vol.  ii.  pp.  449,  450.) 

It  is  not  necessary  to  comment  on  the  heterogeneous  nature  of  the  influences, 
which  are  thus  incongruously  assembled  under  the  common  head  of  causes 
weakening  the  retina;  to  show  that  direct  injury  of  that  structure  by  lacera¬ 
tion  and  concussion,  as  well  as  excessive  exertion  of  the  eye  on  minute  objects, 
produces  a  kind  of  disorder  which  cannot  be  called  nervous  weakness  without 
a  total  perversion  of  terms ;  to  observe  that,  if  amaurosis  should  follow  gene¬ 
ral  concussion  of  the  body  or  typhus  fever,  the  effect  must  probably  be  pro¬ 
duced  through  the  medium  of  the  sensorium ;  or  to  express  the  doubts  which 
will  immediately  occur  to  every  intelligent  reader,  whether  amapj^eis  has  ever 
been  produced  by  many  of  the  causes  here  assigned,  such  as  lung  the  eyes 
with  cold  water,  the  discharge  of  issues,  and  the  spittinejSfcidental  to  the 
modern  accomplishment  of  tobacco-smoking.  The  lattei^tahit  may 
mended,  for  attentive  consideration,  to  the  amateurs  \ 

Dimness,  confusion  of  sight,  and  blindness,  prev 


be  recom- 
of^Tfib  pipe  and  the  cigar, 
no  fainting,  are  well- 


•r  diminution  of  the  cir- 
,rths  action  is  enfeebled  or 


known  temporary  effects  referable  to  the  suspe: 
culati on  in  the  retina  and  sensorium,  when  theV _ 

Stopped  by  loss  of  blood  or  other  causes.  TisSvnteresting  illustrations  of  this 
subject  occur  in  Dr.  Gooch’s  Essay  on  Tlv^ymptoms  in  children  erroneously 
attributed  to  congestion  of  the  brain .  JH^mentions  the  case  of  a  young  and 
delicate  child,  who  had  been  broughtJ|JKa  state  of  dangerous  and  ultimately 
fatal  exhaustion,  by  the  injudicia^^pucation  of  leeches.  “The  child,”  he 
says,  “  was  deadly  pale,  it  had  sprapely  any  pulse,  its  skin  was  cold,  the  pupils 
were  dilated  and  motionless  ^euHnght  was  allowed  to  fall  on  them,  and  when 
a  watch  was  held  to  its  ey^s^t  seemed  not  to  see;  there  was  no  squint¬ 
ing.  Did  this  state  of  depend  on  the  pressure  of  a  fluid,  effused  into 

the  brain  since  the  bleCd^g  and  during  this  exhausted  and  feeble  state  of  cir¬ 
culation,  or  did  itddSvoT  on  the  circulation  of  the  brain  being  too  languid  to 
support  the  sens^Qky  of  the  retina  ?  It  is  well  known  that  large  losses  of 
Wood  enfeeble  listen.  I  saw  a  striking  instance  of  this  in  a  lady  who  flooded 
to  death.  JjSJhJh  I  entered  the  chamber  she  had  no  pulse,  and  she  was  tossing 
about  in^lfi^Jestless  state,  which  is  so  fatal  a  sign  in  these  terrific  cases.  She 


could 


stj^epeak,  asked  whether  I  was  come,  (she  knew  I  had  been  sent  for,) 
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and  said,  c  Am  I  in  any  danger  ? — How  dark  the  room  is  ! — I  can’t  see.’  The 
shutters  were  open,  the  blind  up,  and  the  light  from  the  window  facing  the  bed 
fell  strong  on  her  face.  1  had  the  curiosity  to  lift  the  lid,  and  observe  the  state  of 
the  eye;  the  pupil  was  completely  dilated,  and  perfectly  motionless,  though  the 
light  fell  strong  upon  it.  Who  can  doubt  that  here  the  insensibility  of  the 
retina  depended  on  the  deficiency  of  its  circulation  ?”  Dr.  Gooch  adds,  that 
the  child  died  at  the  end  of  a  week,  extremely  emaciated  and  exhausted  ;  that 
she  sometimes  revived  a  little,  so  as  to  induce  an  expectation  of  recovery ;  and 
that  she  clearly  regained  her  sight ;  for  if  a  watch  was  held  up  to  her,  she  would 
follow  it  with  her  eyes.  ( An  Account  of  some  of  the  most  important  Diseases 
peculiar  to  Women ,  pp.  359-361.) 

This  transitory  effect  of  diminished  circulation  on  the  functions  of  the  retina 
or  sensorium  must  however  be  distinguished  from  permanent  amaurotic  affection, 
which  has  not  occurred,  under  my  observation,  as  an  effect  of  the  extreme  de¬ 
bility  consequent  on  want  and  starvation,  on  fevers,  and  severe  bowel  com¬ 
plaints,  or  of  that  connected  with  profuse  suppurations  and  repeated  hemor¬ 
rhages,  although  I  have  seen  some  instances  of  slightly  impaired  vision  refera¬ 
ble  to  the  latter  cause,  and  easily  remedied  by  strengthening  measures.  I  have 
never  witnessed  an  amaurosis  under  the  influence  of  mercury,  that  could  be 
ascribed  to  the  quantity  of  fluid  discharged  from  the  mouth.  In  the  case 
related  at  page  541,  the  sudden  loss  of  sight  was  obviously  caused  by  the  ex¬ 
citement  consequent  on  the  use  of  mercury,  and  not  by  the  ptyalism,  which  had 
hardly  become  established. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  energy  of  the  nervous  system  may  be  seriously  im¬ 
paired  by  excessive  venery  and  by  onanism ;  it  seems  not  improbable  that  the 
nervous  structure  of  the  eye  might  suffer  in  the  same  way  by  those  enervating 
causes;  but  examples  of  this  kind  are  not  common.  I  am  convinced  that  noc¬ 
turnal  seminal  discharges,  simply  considered,  do  not  injure  sight. 

I  shall  not,  however,  deny  that  the  powers  of  the  retina  or  optic  nerve  may 
be  impaired  by  causes,  of  which  the  exact  operation  is  not  yet  understood,  and 
which  may  be  denominated  weakening,  until  we  are  able  to  appreciate  more 
exactly  their  mode  of  action.  And  it  is  an  unquestiona Unpractical  truth  that 
strengthening  treatment,  including  tonics  and  stimulaimjis  mnployed  with  ad¬ 
vantage  in  many  cases  and  states  of  amaurotic  dis&py  One  of  the  clearest 
cases  of  this  kind  is  the  amaurosis  brought  on  byC^i’otracted  suckling;  the 
local  affection  being  accompanied  by  unequiv^Cc^^idences  of  general  debility 
caused  by  the  unusual  drain  on  the  system^v^Iiis  occurs  particularly  among 
the  poor,  who  keep  their  children  a  lorjjfyfc^e  at  the  breast  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  pregnancy,  being  obliged  ai^he  same  time  to  work  hard,  and 
often  with  insufficient  and  unwholesopjreood.  Such  women  become  thin,  pale, 
and  weak ;  they  are  subject  to  pain  ration,  hurry  of  the  circulation,  and  pro¬ 
fuse  perspirations.  Without  anvAtpharent  change  in  the  organ,  they  complain 
of  dimness,  confusion  of  sight>aXi  giddiness,  and  see  imaginary  appearances 
before  the  eye.  It  is  a  maSAWfprimary  and  urgent  importance  in  these  cases 
to  wean  the  child,  and  to/fPfcbid  all  fatiguing  exertion.  A  good  diet  with  mode¬ 
rate  use  of  fermentedmqjiOTS,  will  be  advantageous.  The  combination  of  tunic 
and  nervous  medicmes^uch  as  bark  and  valerian,  or  the  sulphate  of  quinia, 
and  mild  aperients^©  the  bowels  require  them,  for  example,  rhubarb  and  mag¬ 
nesia,  or  castoi  constitute  the  essential  features  of  treatment.  If  the  affec¬ 
tion  should/^tft\ive  way  to  such  measures,  which  it  usually  does,  blistering 
may  be  to,  or  a  trial  may  be  made  of  electricity. 

CASEy  complete  amaurosis  from  debility  caused  by  suckling.  —  E.  N., 
twettAj£m~e  years  of  age,  of  slender  make,  fair  skin,  and  red  hair,  who  had  been 
ujurma  a  year  and  a  half,  brought  forth  her  first  child  four  months  before  i 
^jjQ^her,  which  was  in  the  middle  of  June,  1830.  She  suckled  the  child,  which 
Was  strong  and  took  the  breast  very  frequently;  her  milk  was  abundant. 
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Lately,  she  had  begun  to  feel  very  weak;  she  could  not  lift  a  weight,  and  she 
cried  frequently,  without  having  any  reason  for  uneasiness  or  complaint.  Being 
totally  blind,  she  was  led  to  my  house  by  a  friend.  She  was  pallid,  and  had  a 
small  feeble  pulse.  The  pupils  were  in  the  middle  state,  and  the  irides  moved 
slightly.  The  retinae  were  completely  insensible;  she  could  not  discern  the 
situation  of  the  window,  nor  see  a  lighted  candle  held  close  to  her.  I  directed 
her  to  wean  the  child,  to  drink  porter,  and  take  the  sulphate  of  quinia.  In  a 
few  days,  as  sight  did  not  improve,  I  ordered  a  blister  to  the  nape,  and  after¬ 
wards  friction  of  the  tartar  emetic  ointment  in  the  same  situation.  When  the 
latter  began  to  produce  its  effect,  the  sight  mended.  On  the  2d  of  July  she 
could  see  nearly  all  objects,  but  was  unable  to  read ;  the  motions  of  the  iris 
and  the  pupil  were  natural.  (To  leave  off  the  quinia ;  four  grains  of  Plum¬ 
mer’s  pill  every  night ;  a  draught  of  infusion  of  rhubarb,  with  compound  de¬ 
coction  of  aloes  daily.)  16th  July. — The  pills  have  been  increased  to  two 
daily ;  the  health  and  strength  are  good ;  the  irides  act  well,  and  the  pupils 
are  natural.  Sight  is  improved ;  she  can  see  the  large  letters  over  doors,  but 
is  unable  to  distinguish  even  the  capitals  of  print.  As  this  patient  found  her¬ 
self  improving,  she  did  not  return  to  me  for  some  time,  but  continued  her 
medicines.  When  I  saw  her  in  November,  she  had  long  left  off  all  treatment, 
and  had  resumed  her  usual  active  occupations.  Her  health  and  strength  were 
good ;  the  sight  was  completely  restored,  and  she  read  to  me  the  smallest  print 
with  facility. 

The  following  case  of  amaurotic  affection  from  suckling  is  related  by  Mr. 
Ware. 

A  lady,  thirty  years  of  age,  found  her  strength  fail  after  suckling  for  six 
weeks,  and  she  soon  became  incapable  even  of  moving  about  the  house  without 
experiencing  painful  languor.  About  the  same  time  her  sight  also  was  affected; 
first  only  in  a  small  degree,  but  afterwards  so  considerably  that  the  full  glare 
of  the  midday  sun  appeared  to  her  no  stronger  than  the  light  of  the  moon. 
She  began  to  feel  violent  pain  in  the  neck,  running  upwards  to  the  side  of  the 
head;  and  four  ounces  of  blood  were  taken  from  the  part  by  cupning.  After 
this,  the  sight  was  worse  than  before,  and  soon  the  use  of  botfr^res  was  en¬ 
tirely  lost.  The  pupils  were  much  dilated,  and  remained  so3^tlro  strongest 
light.  The  means  directed  for  her  were,  to  wean  the  childjA&lediately,  to  ap¬ 
ply  the  vapour  of  ether  frequently  to  the  eyes  and  fordfi^a,  a  bark  draught 
three  times  a  day,  and  opening  medicine  on  accounts  itiveness,  which  had 
existed  since  her  delivery.  On  the  fourth  day,  thqfTsJtength  and  spirits  were 
improved,  and  faint  glimmerings  of  light  could  ltfefth^eived,  though  the  pupils 
remained  dilated  and  fixed  as  before.  The  foftneH&eans  were  continued,  and 
electricity  was  employed  in  addition.  The  inefc  application  of  the  latter  was 
almost  immediately  followed  by  amendment/^!)  that  the  patient,  to  whom  all 
objects  had  before  been  confused,  could  tell  how  many  windows  there  were 
in  the  room,  though  she  was  unable  >pW^Btinguish  the  frames.  On  the  third 
day  the  menstrual  discharge  came^Xand  the  treatment  was  left  off  until  it  had 
ceased.  At  the  end  of  a  week^sfig^ould  perceive  large  objects,  and  in  a  short 
time  her  sight  was  so  much  ^ecflvered,  that  she  could  read  even  the  smallest 
pnnt.  Her  strength  did  not  return  so  quickly ;  but  it  was  soon  restored  by 
change  of  air  and  a  mild^hJJitious  diet.  ( Observations  on  the  Cataract ,  Gutta 
Serena,  &c.  3d  edition^©.  385-389.) 

[Dr.  Ashweli  interesting  paper  in  Guy' s  Hospital  Reports ,  April  1840, 

On  the  Morbid  Consequences  of  Undue  Lactation,”  remarks :  “A  Functual 
Amaurosis, ^vrj^ipanied  by  congestion  of  the  conjunctiva,  is  a  frequent  result 
°f  excesfcveNactation ;  and  seldom  fails,  from  its  interference  with  the  sight, 
at  oncpAJti’ouse  the  patient’s  fears  lest  vision  should  be  entirely  and  perma- 
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nently  lost.  These  apprehensions  may  with  truth  be  allayed ;  as  doubtless,  in 
the  greater  number  of  cases,  prompt  weaning  will  alone  remove  the  affection  • 
still,  it  may  be  necessary  repeatedly  to  apply  small  blisters  near  the  eye,  and 
absolutely  to  forbid  its  employment.  Improved  diet,  country  and  sea  air,  ex¬ 
ercise  out  of  doors,  iron  and  quinia,  are  important  remedial  auxiliaries.  Nor 
is  it  unimportant  that  quickly-recurring  pregnancy  should,  if  possible,  be 
avoided.  I  have  known  several  instances  where,  during  a  pregnancy  imme¬ 
diately  succeeding  the  exhaustion  of  over-nursing,  the  eye  has  been  almost  con¬ 
stantly  in  a  state  of  ‘  bloodshot*  or  congestion,  and  the  sight  excessively  im¬ 
perfect.  Months,  and  even  years,  sometimes  elapse,  where  able  treatment  has 
done  its  best,  before  distinct  and  strong  vision  is  reacquired.  Specks  and  slight 
ulcerations  of  the  cornea,  are  occasionally  connected  with  the  exhaustion  and 
irritability  of  nursing.  In  all  these  cases,  provided  there  be  no  serious  organic 
change,  the  sufferer  may  be  encouraged  certainly  to  expect  the  restoration  of 
this  most  invaluable  faculty.**] 


If  amaurosis  should  occur  in  an  individual  who  has  been  weakened  by  any 
of  the  causes  just  alluded  to,  or  by  others  of  analogous  operation,  and  if  well- 
marked  symptoms  of  debility  should  be  present,  strengthening  means,  both  die¬ 
tetic  and  medical,  must  be  resorted  to,  as  in  the  following  example. 

Case.  Imperfection  of  vision  from  debility  consequent  on  miscarriage.— I 
saw  a  female  in  1826,  nearly  forty  years  of  age,  who  had  experienced  a  severe 
miscarriage  six  weeks  previously.  She  was  pallid  and  feeble ;  the  palpebral 
conjunctiva  was  quite  white ;  the  motions  of  the  iris  and  the  pupil  natural  in 
both  eyes.  She  experienced  dizziness  with  dimness  of  sight,  and  saw  black 
specks  before  the  eyes.  I  desired  her  to  drink  porter,  to  take  a  dose  of  powdered 
bark  three  times  a  day,  and  ten  grains  of  rhubarb  occasionally.  In  three  days 
she  was  nearly  well. 

The  effect  of  suckling  on  the  eyes  is  not  always  clearly  explicable  on  the  sup¬ 
position  of  debility.  Ordinary  inflammatory  affections  of  the  organ  are  more 
severe  and  obstinate  during  this  state,  so  that  it  may  probablv  exert  some  general 
influence  of  which  we  do  not  understand  the  exact  natur^sA 

We  must  take  care  not  to  confound  the  com  plain  tjjjg*  described  with  other 
modifications  of  amaurosis,  to  which  women  are  Hafer^  during  pregnancy  and 
suckling.  In  the  general  fulness,  which  exists  dufH^  utero-gestation,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  its  latter  period,  when  the  pressure  />mhe  enlarged  uterus  impedes 
the  evacuation  of  the  bowels,  determination  jp^wood  to  the  head  with  impaired 
vision  may  occur.  Venesection,  purging/Smh^egulation  of  diet  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  in  such  a  case.  Amaurosis  may#octeur  during  suckling  from  plethora  in¬ 
duced  by  diet  too  abundant  and  stinSkiting,  and  particularly  by  that  free  use 
of  porter  and  other  strong  liquors  wlrnc.  are  erroneously  considered  necessary  to 
support  the  strength  of  femalesAring  this  process.  The  local  symptoms  are 
here  attended  with  a  full  pulas^wat  of  skin,  flushed  face,  headache,  and  white 
tongue ;  an  assemblage  afojSumstances  very  different  from  those  which  at¬ 
tend  debility  from  protratT&ha  suckling,  and  requiring  depletion  with  change  of 
diet. 

Beer  states  that,  anrolyopia  or  amaurosis,  accompanied  with  nausea  or  with 
vomiting  which  eafilJot  be  quieted,  sometimes  occurs  early  in  pregnancy,  and 
ceases  after  pajtu)uion.  He  saw  a  young  Jewess,  who,  in  her  first  three  preg¬ 
nancies,  which  followed  in  quick  succession,  began  to  grow  blind  in  the  early 
period,  a^kbecame  quite  amaurotic  in  the  third  or  fourth  month.  On  the  first 
two  occasions  she  continued  blind  until  after  parturition ;  and  sight  never  re- 
turn^roe  third  time.  (Lehre,  vol.  ii.  p.  444.) 

\JEMias  also  devoted  a  chapter  to  what  he  calls  amaurosis  from  suppressed 
^^etion  of  milk  in  suckling  women.  (Ibid.  572-575.)  In  this,  which  he 
describes  as  a  very  rare  affection,  he  says  that  all  the  bloodvessels  of  the  eye 
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are  turgid,  the  pupil  sliglitly  dilated,  the  iris  changed  in  colour,  and  swelled, 
and  the  transparent  media  turbid ;  that  there  is  amaurotic  blindness  with  in¬ 
tolerance  of  light  and  luminous  appearances  before  the  eye,  and  racking  pain  of 
the  eyebrow  and  forehead.  The  complaint  is  obviously  not  amaurosis,  strictly 
so-called,  but  acute  inflammation  of  the  internal  tunics.  In  the  constitutional 
excitement  attending  so  violent  a  local  disorder,  we  may  expect  that  the  secre¬ 
tion  of  the  mammary  glands  would  be  diminished  or  suspended.  It  would  re¬ 
quire  very  strong  evidence  to  convince  us  that  the  latter  circumstance  and  the 
amaurotic  affection  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  Beer 
says  that  the  prognosis  is  most  unfavourable  ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  this  remark 
would  be  fully  justified  by  the  event,  if  the  affection  were  treated  in  the  manner 
he  proposes.  Instead  of  the  active  antiphlogistic  measures  so  urgently  required 
in  a  disease  of  this  violent  and  dangerous  character  invading  the  very  seat  of 
vision,  he  is  contented  with  endeavouring  to  restore  the  mammary  secretion,  by 
poultices  with  chamomile  flowers,  hemlock  and  other  herbs,  by  aromatic  herbs 
with  camphor,  by  rubbing  the  breast  with  flannels  strewed  with  frankincense 
and  mastic )  if  these  means  do  not  succeed,  arnica,  calomel,  and  camphor  are 
recommended,  with  issues. 

In  persons  of  bad  constitution  and  impaired  health  who  use  their  eyes  exces¬ 
sively,  or  even  in  those  otherwise  healthy,  who  exert  the  organs  imprudently, 
their  strength  being  impaired  by  confinement  and  unwholesome  diet,  an  affection 
of  sight  may  supervene,  characterized  by  muscae  volitantes,  dimness,  and  want 
of  power  to  sustain  continued  exertion.  The  symptoms  may  here  be  referred  to 
atony  of  the  nervous  structure ;  at  least  they  are  kept  up  and  aggravated  by 
the  depressed  condition  of  constitutional  power.  The  necessity  of  tonic  and 
restorative  measures  in  medicine,  diet,  and  general  management,  with  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  the  exciting  cause,  is  obvious  under  such  circumstances.  Subse¬ 
quently,  counter-irritation,  the  cautious  use  of  mercury,  or  both  may  be  re¬ 
quired,  if  the  imperfection  of  vision  should  continue  and  indicate  disease  of  the 
retina. 


[Amaurosis  is  sometimes  the  consequence  of  nervous  exhaus|fo4.  brought  on 
by  venereal  excesses,  onanism,  and  excessive  and  long-continued  mien tal  labour. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  anaemia  as  a  cause  of  this  d^fe&Se.  A  depraved 
condition  of  the  blood,  as  well  as  a  deficient  supply  of  thlSJtal  fluid  sometimes 


ipfunuria.  In  J anuary, 

je  of  Physicians1  to  the 
,tion  of  the  kidneys  and 
I  was  satisfied  that  the  loss 


occasions  amaurosis.  Such  a  condition  exists  in 
1851,  I  called  the  attention  of  the  Philadelphia 
connection  which  existed  between  granular  d^gc? 
amaurosis,  and  communicated  several  cases,  inf.wnk 
of  sight  was  the  consequence  of  the  renal  affection. 

The  first  case  was  communicated  to  the  cSwege  July  2,  1850,  and  one  of  the 
kidneys  was  presented  for  their  cabinet^®Jie  subject  of  it  was  a  gentleman  about 
fifty  years  of  age,  affected  with  amawjQjl,  accompanied  with  some  protrusion  of 
the  eyeballs,  and  a  peculiar  broiAwfiyellow  tint  of  the  skin,  to  whom  I  was 
called  a  day  or  two  only  before  fr&jtked.  I  could  not  obtain  a  satisfactory  history 
of  the  case.  Onpos^-morte^epmiination,  no  lesion  could  be  discovered  in  the 
nervous  apparatus  of  vision  flFaccount  for  death.  The  kidneys  exhibited  exten¬ 
sive  granular  degenerafiqft? 

The  second  case  ogd0i^d  in  the  wife  of  a  physician.  She  was  a  healthy  young 
woman  at  the  periqtOt her  marriage.  About  fourteen  months  afterwards,  she 
was  threateneciNrah  abortion,  at  which  period  she  was  largely  bled,  and  in  a 
short  time  sidDs^uently  was  seized  with  convulsions,  and  aborted  at  the  fifth 
month  o^u^jancy.  Soon  after  she  became  amaurotic,  I  was  requested  to  see 

1  Quarterly  Summary  of  Transactions,  Vol.  i.  No.  2,  N.  S. 
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her.  She  was  then  anaemic — as  was  supposed  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  blood 
she  had  sustained — and  there  was  a  very  marked  prominence  of  her  eyeballs. 
An  aneurismal  tumour  existed  at  the  bend  of  the  arm,  from  a  wound  of  the 
artery  made  when  she  had  been  bled,  and  considerable  dropsical  effusion  into 
the  cellular  tissue  of  the  face  and  limbs.  The  husband  was  not  aware  that  her 
urine  presented  any  abnormal  condition ;  on  examination,  however,  it  was  found 
to  be  highly  albuminous.  The  patient  went  on  from  bad  to  worse,  and  ulti¬ 
mately,  after  several  convulsive  paroxysms,  died.  There  was  no  doubt  in  this 
case  of  the  existence  of  granular  degeneration  of  the  kidneys.  Although  no 
post-mortem  examination  was  made,  still,  the  condition  of  the  urine  plainly  pointed 
out  this  condition  of  the  renal  organs. 

The  third  case  had,  previously  to  coming  under  my  care,  been  treated  homoeo- 
pathically.  The  patient,  an  athletic  farmer,  in  the  meridian  of  life,  had  gradually 
become  amaurotic — he  was  apathetic,  taciturn,  and  inclined  to  sopor.  Com¬ 
plexion  brownish-yellow.  His  limbs  and  countenance  slightly  oedematous. 
Bowels  regular,  eyes  slightly  but  very  perceptibly  protruded.  Urine  spare  in 
quantity  and  highly  albuminous.  The  patient  became  more  and  more  amau¬ 
rotic  and  torpid.  The  dropsical  effusion  increased  in  extent.  He  experienced 
one  or  two  attacks  of  convulsions.  Complained  in  the  last  week  of  the  existence 
of  acute  pain  in  his  left  side.  A  variety  of  treatment  was  tried  with  little  or  no 
effect.  He  finally  died,  and  upon  examination,  the  kidneys  were  found  to  be 
granular,  and  the  liver  affected  with  cirrhosis.  The  left  pleura  presented  indica¬ 
tions  of  recent  inflammation. 

The  fourth  case  was  that  of  a  married  lady.  *  When  pregnant  with  her  first 
and  only  child,  she  had  become  dropsical ;  her  sight  had  gradually  become  im¬ 
paired.  When  seen  first  by  Hr.  H.  the  balls  of  her  eyes  were  exceedingly  pro¬ 
minent,  so  much  so  as  to  make  her  ashamed  to  be  seen  abroad.  She  was  exces¬ 
sively  debilitated,  very  anaemic,  and  her  complexion  was  of  a  brownish-yellow 
tint.  There  was  a  swollen  and  puffy  condition  of  the  face,  and  some  degree  of 
apathy.  She  was  placed  upon  a  good  diet  and  a  tonic  course  of  treatment. 
Under  this  the  eyeballs  became  less  prominent,  and  puffiness  of  the  face  di¬ 
minished,  the  albuminous  condition  of  the  urine  decreased,  her  strength  and 
mental  activity  increased,  and  her  power  of  vision  was  improving,  when,  con¬ 
trary  to  my  express  advice,  she  greatly  fatigued  herself^Kwilking  too  far.  Ex¬ 
cessive  prostration  followed ;  but  by  perseverance  ii  invigorating  course  of 
treatment  she  again  mended,  and  ultimately  recov^rah 

In  relating  these  cases  to  the  college,* I  stat^d(fnat  I  had  done  so  with  a  view 
of  directing  attention  to  the  frequent  depen<k*2he  of  amaurosis  on  granular  de¬ 
generation  of  the  kidneys.  At  that  time  ZTm^giot  aware  that  the  same  fact  had 
been  noticed  by  Hr.  Landouzy,  ProfeskoNm  the  Medical  School  at  Bheims,  in 
France.  This  gentleman  has,  I  find,^«wnunicated  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
a  paper,  in  which  he  describes  amajyokrei  as  a  new  symptom  of  Bright’s  disease. 
His  communication  terminates  juu!  the  following  conclusions:  1.  Amaurosis 
is  almost  constantly  a  symntomV^)  albuminuria.  2.  This  affection  announces 
Bright’s  disease  as  an  init&Q^j  sign  before  the  appearance  of  the  other  symp¬ 
toms.  3.  It  disappears  ra0 1  Returns  with  the  albumen  in  the  urine:  4.  This 
amaurosis  then  forces  consider  albuminous  nephritis  as  a  result  of  an  altera¬ 
tion  of  the  gangliQnig^ystem  of  nerves. 

Hr.  Forget,  o£^S?rasburg,  has  also  published,  in  L ’  Union  Midicale ,  of  the 
1st  of  NovembpNitfme  cases  confirmatory  of  Hr.  Landouzy’s  views;  whilst  Dr. 
Levy,  chiojjSfli^sician  of  the  Val  de  Grace  at  Paris,  has  brought  forward  three 
eases  of  de^ed  albuminuria,  where  the  amaurosis  was  absent.] 

TJBg^c  Amaurosis. — There  is  a  form  of  amaurosis  to  which  allusion  may 
bePtaxcfe  here;  it  is  that  which  occurs  in  hysterical  persons,  and  to  which  atten- 
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tion  lias  been  recently  more  particularly  drawn  by  Mr.  IIocken.  It  is  well 
known  that  hysteria  simulates  a  great  many  diseases,  among  which  number  is 
amaurosis,  not  only  in  its  mildest  grades  and  of  brief  continuance,  but  sometimes 
amounting  to  complete*  blindness  and  of  protracted  duration.  The  treatment 
must  be  first  directed  to  the  correction  of  the  derangement  of  the  particular 
function  which  has  called  the  constitutional  disorder  into  activity;  usually,  some 
disturbance  of  the  digestive  or  uterine  organs;  and  next,  to  allay  the  irritability 
of  the  nervous  system.] 

Amaurosis  from  Affection  of  the  Nervus  Trigeminus. — I  have  already  quoted 
the  papers  in  which  Mr.  Magendie  has  shown  that  injury  or  disease  of  this 
nerve  within  the  cranium  will  cause  inflammation  of  the  eye,  with  destructive 
ulceration  of  the  cornea,  and  that,  ultimately,  evacuation  of  the  globe  and  col¬ 
lapse  of  the  tunics  ensue.  (See  p.  100.) 

These  changes  are  sometimes  preceded  and  accompanied  by  insensibility  of 
the  parts  supplied  by  the  trigeminus,  including  the  surface  of  the  eye.  The 
latter  may  become  insensible  without  passing  into  the  state  of  inflammation  and 
ulceration. 

A  striking  illustration  of  this  subject  is  afforded  by  an  interesting  case  re¬ 
corded  in  the  first  volume  (page  531)  of  the  London  Medical  Gazette ,  by  my 
colleague,  Mr.  Stanley. 

In  a  lady,  forty  years  of  age,  inflammation  of  the  brain  came  on  immediately 
after  her  confinement ;  she  subsequently  suffered  severe  and  almost  constant 
pain  in  the  head.  She  was  confined  again  about  three  months  before  her  death. 
When  nearly  recovered,  she  was  attacked  with  pain  in  the  head  more  acute 
than  usual,  and  delirium,  which  subsided,  and  were  followed  by  hemiplegia  of 
the  left  side.  During  the  last  two  months  of  her  existence,  sensation  and  mo¬ 
tion  were  completely  lost  on  the  left  side  of  the  face,  but  the  former  remained 
in  the  arm  and  leg.  Frequent  attacks  of  erysipelas  occurred  on  the  left  side 
of  the  face ;  from  the  interior  of  the  left  nostril,  which  was  deep  red,  blood 
was  frequently  discharged.  Hearing  was  lost  on  the  left  side,  and  sensation  on 
the  same  side  of  the  tongue;  but  motion  remained  in  the  latter.  ^Srreat  vascu¬ 
lar  distension  took  place  in  the  left  eye,  and  was  followed  by  op^My  iind  ulcera¬ 
tion  of  the  cornea,  and  escape  of  the  aqueous  humour.  Tl^ptofrns  varolii  was 
enlarged  on  its  left  side,  so  as  to  compress  the  trigeminahQmcutory,  and  facial 
nerves  of  that  side,  against  the  basis  of  the  skull.  riJMi  enlargement  arose 
from  a  tumour  about  the  size  of  a'  walnut,  formecO^tlie  pons,  of  which  it 
occupied  the  whole  left  side,  and  extending  into  left  crus  cerebelli.  In  the 
eye,  which  is  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  St.  BmTK^l/mew’s  Hospital,  the  central 
portion  of  the  cornea  is  destroyed  by  ulce^faon.  The  edge  of  the  pupil  is 
everted,  and  the  opening  filled  by  a  dark  subC^nce.  The  iris,  ciliary  ligament, 
and  choroid  appear  natural.  The  state  oOhe  interior  parts  has  not  been  ascer¬ 
tained.  (Sy 

Injury,  or  other  irritation  of  tb^J0jfnenes  of  the  trigeminus,  may  bring  on 
impaired  vision  or  amaurosis.  Th^vpoint  has  been  already  illustrated,  in  refe¬ 
rence  to  wounds  of  the  sup^i^iM  nerve.  (See  pp.  124-129.)  The  sym¬ 
pathy  between  the  trigeminu^swld  the  immediate  nervous  apparatus  of  vision 
affords  the  only  explanati^Cgf  some  apparently  obscure  cases,  in  which  amauro¬ 
sis  seems  to  have  depen^bon  a  carious  tooth,  or  on  some  other  local  affection 
seated  in  the  head.* 

Case.  Amau^^^aused  by  a  carious  tooth . — F.  P.,  thirty  years  of  age, 
possessing  a  goocN^bnstitution,  and  enjoying  good  health,  with  the  exception  of 
pains  in  the  b&M  and  limbs,  which  never  lasted  long,  suddenly  experienced,  in 
the  autumrKj^  BB25,  a  violent  pain  shooting  from  the  left  temple  to  the  eye 
and  the^Me  of  the  face ;  he  ascribed  it  to  cold.  This  pain  lasted  several  days, 
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then  lessened,  and  reappeared  from  time  to  time  without  being  sufficiently  se¬ 
vere  to  induce  the  patient  to  seek  medical  aid.  In  about  two  months  it  sud¬ 
denly  increased  in  intensity,  occupying  the  eye,  particularly,  with  a  feeling  as 
if  it  would  pass  out  of  the  orbit.  F.  P.  now  discovered  that  he  was  blind  with 
that  eye,  and  applied  to  a  neighbouring  physician,  whose  treatment,  continued 
for  two  months,  did  no  good.  The  pain,  however,  was  no  longer  continual;  it 
assumed  a  somewhat  periodical  character,  leaving  the  patient  easy  for  some 
hours  in  the  day.  At  the  end  of  the  following  six  months  the  pain  increased, 
the  cheek  swelled,  some  spoonfuls  of  bloody  matter  were  discharged  by  a  spon¬ 
taneous  opening  in  the  lower  eyelid,  after  which  the  swelling  subsided,  and  the 
pains  nearly  disappeared,  although  the  blindness  remained  complete.  The  dis¬ 
charge  was  renewed  from  time  to  time,  during  the  following  six  months,  and 
there  was  no  great  suffering.  But  in  the  autumn  and  winter  (1826)  the 
pain,  particularly  in  the  eye,  became  so  violent,  that  F.  P.  came  to  Wilna,  in 
the  beginning  of  1827,  determined  to  have  the  organ  extirpated,  if  no  other 
remedy  could  be  found.  Professor  Galenzowsky  found  the  left  eye  totally 
insensible  to  light,  with  the  pupil  dilated,  and  no  other  visible  alteration.  The 
pain,  not  then  so  severe,  consisted  in  violent  occasional  pricking  or  darting  sen¬ 
sations  in  the  left  temple,  and  parts  round  the  eye.  There  was  discharge  from 
the  lower  eyelid.  The  first  molar  tooth  of  the  left  side  was  carious;  it  had  not 
caused  much  uneasiness ;  and  the  toothache,  when  it  existed,  had  not  coincided 
with  the  pains  in  the  temple  and  eye.  The  professor  determined  on  removing 
this  tooth,  and  having  done  so,  was  surprised  to  see  a  foreign  body  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  fang.  When  drawn  out,  it  proved  to  be  a  small  splinter  of 
wood,  about  three  lines  in  length,  which  had  traversed  the  centre  of  the  tooth, 
and  had  probably  been  introduced  in  picking  the  teeth.  A  probe  passed  from 
the  socket  into  the  antrum,  from  which  a  few  drops  of  thin  purulent  fluid 
escaped.  The  pain  ceased  almost  entirely,  and,  on’  the  same  evening,  the  eye 
began  to  be  sensible  to  light.  Vision  gradually  improved,  so  that,  on  the  ninth 
day,  the  patient  could  see  as  well  with  the  left  eye  as  with  the  right,  after  a  blind¬ 
ness  of  thirteen  months ;  on  the  eleventh  day  he  left  Wilna  to  return  to  his 
family.  ( Archives  G6n6rales  de  Mtdecine ,  t.  xxiii.  pp.  261-264.) 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  becoming  acquainted  with  Professor  Galenzowsky, 
when  he  visited  England  subsequently  to  this  occurr$riVp!)  He  showed  me  the 
tooth  and  splinter  of  wood.  He  pointed  out  two  w  fmstances  in  the  case  as 
particularly  worthy  of  notice :  1st,  that  the  entnaS^e  of  the  foreign  body  into 
the  tooth  had  not  been  noticed  at  the  time  :  riTxh  2dly,  that  a  local  irritation, 
hardly  perceived  in  the  seat  of  injury,  shounNaave  affected  the  . ramifications  of 
the  nervus  trigeminus  so  violently  as  tc^ffrj^ice  amaurosis. 

[A  number  of  similar  cases  in  amaurosis  resulted  from  irritation  of 

the  nervus  trigeminus  might  be  quoted  from  various  writers.  We  may  adduce 
the  following  : —  V  > 

Mr.  Travers  has  seen  arwV^oient  amaurosis  distinctly  arrested  by  the  ex¬ 
traction  of  a  diseased  to &m^4vhen  the  delay  of  a  similar  operation  had  occa¬ 
sioned  gutta  serena  or  Opposite  side,  two  years  before  ( Synopsis  of  the  Dis¬ 
eases  of  the  Eye ,  p.  3d  ed.) ;  and  Richter  relates  a  case  of  a  lady  who 
had  been  blind  fpr^ears,  and  who  experienced  a  short  recovery  of  her  sight  on 
•  having  a  tooth  exacted.  ( Aufangsgr .)  Mr.  Cafee  quotes  the  case  of  a  per¬ 
son  who  had ^^wpper  molar  tooth  excavated  by  caries,  and  who,  whenever  a 
portion  o^MMd  entered  its  cavity,  became  immediately  amaurotic  in  the  eye  of 
the  corre^mding  side.  The  amaurosis  ceased  as  soon  as  the  cavity  of  the 
tooth  ^as  cleared.  ( La  Lancette  Francaise ,  22  Aug.  1839.)  Dr.  Watson 
staft^hAt  the  son  of  a  physician  of  his  acquaintance,  in  London,  became  blind 
i^jpe  eye  on  two  or  three  occasions,  without  obvious  cause,  and  with  no  visible 
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change  in  the  organ ;  and  the  blindness,  on  each  occasion,  went  off,  apparently 
in  consequence  of  the  extraction  of  some  teeth  which  had  grown  irregularly 
(_ lectures  in  London  Med .  Gaz.  Feb.  5,  1841);  and  Dr.  Ashburner  says  that 
such  cases  are  common.  {Ibid.  p.  712.) 

Dr.  James  Hunter  relates  the  following  case  of  temporary  amaurosis  in 
one  eye,  following  the  extraction  of  a  tooth. 

In  July,  1888,  a  lad,  aged  17,  applied  at  the  Dispensary  on  account  of  a 
dimness  of  sight  in  the  left  eye,  which  had  come  on  rather  suddenly  and  under 
peculiar  circumstances.  He  stated  that  the  sight  of  both  eyes  had  been  very 
good  till  four  days  previously,  when,  suffering  from  toothache,  he  went  in  the 
evening  to  a  druggist  to  have  a  carious  tooth  extracted  from  the  left  side  of  the 
upper  jaw.  The  operation  was  easily  and  dextrously  performed,  and  the  pain 
was  not  particularly  excruciating.  At  the  moment  the  tooth  was  loosened  from 
the  socket  he  perceived  a  brilliant  flash  of  fire  before  the  left  eye,  which  was 
followed  for  some  minutes  by  several  fainter  ones  at  short  intervals.  On  going 
to  bed  an  hour  or  two  after,  the  flashes  of  fire  reappeared,  and  continued  for 
about  an  hour,  when  they  gradually  ceased.  Next  day,  he  found  the  sight  of 
the  left  eye  very  much  impaired,  and  all  objects  seen  with  it  appeared  en¬ 
veloped  in  a  thick  mist.  He  also  observed  a  sort  of  luminous  coloured  ring, 
whirling  round,  as  it  were,  in  the  interior  of  the  eye.  This  state  of  matters 
continued  much  the  same  for  the  next  two  days,  and  on  the  fourth  day  he 
thought  there  was  a  decided  improvement. 

“  On  examining  the  left  eye,  its  pupil  appeared  a  very  little  more  contracted 
than  that  of  the  right  eye,  but  its  shape  was  perfectly  regular,  and  the  motions 
of  the  iris  unimpaired.  In  every  other  respect,  too,  the  organ  presented  a  per¬ 
fectly  natural  appearance.  The  general  health  of  the  lad,  who  was  of  a  some¬ 
what  sanguineo-nervous  temperament,  was  good.  He  had  no  pain  in  the  eye, 
or  in  the  brow,  and  no  symptoms  of  cerebral  congestion,  or  of  derangement  of 
the  digestive  organs.  When  he  closed  the  right  eye,  the  sight  of  which  was 
sufficiently  acute,  and  looked  with  the  left  one  at  the  page  of  a  book,  printed 
in  a  type  which  I  have  since  ascertained  can  be  easily  read  by  a  good  eye  at 
the  distance  of  48  inches,  I  found  he  could  not  make  it  out  at  a  jAater  distance 
than  about  15  inches,  and  even  then  with  difficulty,  and  at  aiWxeak’er  distance, 
though  the  letters  appeared  larger,  they  still  seemed  to  ru£ynto  each  other. 
When  I  tried  him  with  type  about  one-half  the  size  of  tkpQsrst,  he  was  unable 
to  read  a  single  word  of  it  at  any  distance.”  “  NeitfrJS  convex  nor  concave 
spectacles  improved  his  sight.  His  perception  of  fi&qtlrs  appeared  somewhat 
impaired,  but  I  had  not  the  means  at  hand  of  e^efmpwng  carefully  the  condition 
of  the  eye  in  this  respect.  The  tooth  whichHiaiJoeen  extracted  was  the  first 
great  molar  on  the  left  side  of  the  upper  ja55sSy  On  making  firm  pressure  with 
the  points  of  my  fingers  in  its  socket,  thereVj^is  no  unusual  tenderness  nor  any 
shooting  nervous  pain  produced,  and  not  discover  any  remaining  portion 

of  the  tooth,  nor  any  splintering  of  tjjjerafveolar  process.” 

Dr.  Hunter  left  the  case  to  and  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  the  patient 

could  distinguish  all  but  very  lmh&sjb  objects.  He  did  not  return  afterwards,  so 
that  his  recovery  was  prob^ljpeomplete.  {American  Journ.  Med.  Sci.  Oct. 

A  case  of  amaurosis  ♦fjjtffjwing  a  lesion  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  occurred 
also  in  the  service  of  JEK5  ^asquier,  at  the  Hotel  des  Invalids.  The  subject  of 
it  was  a  lieutenant^^Svalescent  from  lumbago,  who  had  had  the  first  large  molar 
of  the  right  sid^ijvthe  upper  jaw  extracted,  in  consequence  of  its  being  cari¬ 
ous,  and  giving  mbi  much  pain.  In  the  operation  the  alveolus  was  broken  and 
the  gum  torn,  %hich  caused  inflammation  and  suppuration  in  the  alveolus,  and 
the  di^cha^jfe  tf  some  small  portions  of  necrosed  bone.  The  day  after  the 
operat^uVthe  patient  suffered  from  pain,  extending  to  the  right  temple,  without 
s5i ' I0&  redness,  or  heat ;  this  pain  was  lancinating,  exacerbating  at  frequent 
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and  irregular  intervals,  most  frequent  in  the  evening,  and  was  increased  by 
pressure.  The  pain  extended  in  the  direction  of  the  temporal  nerves  of  the 
seventh  pair  as  far  as  the  parotid  plexus ;  and  also  towards  the  forehead  in  the 
direction  of  the  superciliary  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth  pair. 
The  pain  afterwards  concentrated  in  the  last-mentioned  branch,  the  superciliary. 
At  this  time,  five  days  after  the  operation,  the  right  eye  became  almost  per¬ 
fectly  amaurotic,  the  pupil  was  dilated,  and  the  patient  experienced  a  constant 
convulsive  action  of  the  eyeball,  as  if  the  eye  was  leaping  from  its  socket. 
The  eyelids  of  that  eye  were  slightly  tumefied,  and  almost  constantly  contract¬ 
ing.  The  secretion  of  tears  rather  diminished  than  increased.  At  this  time 
there  appeared  an  abundant,  thick,  puriform,  greenish,  fetid  discharge  from  the 
right  nostril. 

A  blister  was  applied  to  the  temporal  region,  and  the  raw  surface  powdered 
morning  and  evening  with  half  a  grain  of  acetate  of  morphium.  The  pain 
was  promptly  abated  by  this  treatment,  and  by  the  tenth  day  vision  was  re¬ 
stored.  By  the  seventh  day,  the  discharge  from  the  nostrils  diminished  and 
lost  its  fetor,  and  on  the  22d  day  the  pain  entirely  ceased.  Until  this  last  date 
the  local  application  was  continued.  (La  Lancette  Francaise ,  22  August  1839.)] 

The  eyebrows  and  eyelids  are  involved,  often  very  seriously,  in  the  neuralgic 
affections  incidental  to  the  external  branches  of  the  ophthalmic  and  superior 
maxillary  divisions  of  the  nervus  trigeminus.  The  treatment  of  such  cases,  as 
well  as  that  of  similar  pains  in  the  eyeball,  which  sometimes  occur,  comes 
under  the  general  therapeutic  principles  applicable  to  neuralgia. 

Amaurotic  Cat’s-eye. — This  is  the  name  given  by  Beer  to  an  amaurotic 
affection,  accompanied  with  a  remarkable  change  of  colour  in  the  pupil,  which 
presents,  apparently  in  the  fundus  of  the  eye,  a  lighter  tint,  yellowish  or 
brownish-yellow,  instead  of  its  natural  clear  black.  He  says  that  “a  pale  gray, 
or  whitish-yellow  opacity,  sometimes  with  a  reddish  cast  in  certain  lights,  is  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  bottom  of  the  globe,  far  from  the  pupil.  The  sight  is  not 
merely  weak,  but  in  the  strictest  sense  confused ;  for  all  objects,  particularly 
those  of  smaller  size,  seem  to  run  together  wrhen  the  patic^X  attempts  to  survey 
anything  attentively.  As  the  disease  proceeds,  the  bot^m  the  eye  becomes 
clearer  and  more  visible,  and  the  colour  of  the  iris  pcd^ltne  latter  change  being 
particularly  obvious  in  dark  eyes.  When  sight  is^ppletely  extinguished,  we 
may  discern,  on  close  inspection  of  the  pupil,  ^WAascular  network  over  the 
opacity,  being  apparently  the  ordinary  ramifi^rQSn  of  the  arteria  and  vena  cen¬ 
tralis,  rendered  visible  on  the  shining  opaKTiah^undus  of  the  globe.  Such  an 
eye,  when  seen  in  particular  directions, diaW yellowish  or  reddish  luminous  ap¬ 
pearance  in  twilight,  resembling,  in/sraie  degree,  that  of  the  cat,  whence  I 
have  derived  the  name."  (Lehre,  jmlSii.  pp.  495-498.) 

The  following  cases  of  this  afSMfcn,  which  is  uncommon,  came  under  my 
observation  at  St.  Bartholomew^^ospital. 

Case. — Robert  Mason,  ftoj^ty-three  years  of  age,  a  spare  youth,  of  deli¬ 
cate  appearance,  was  a(hMi(0jr  into  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  under  my  care 
in  the  summer  of  182^0^  account  of  impaired  sight  in  both  eyes.  He  said 
that  he  had  enjoyed ^oocTnealth ;  that  the  sight  of  the  left  eye  began  to  fail 
eight  years  ago,  ma^pPnow  very  imperfect ;  that  the  right  has  become  dim  in 
the  last  nine  m^Ahl  ;  and  that  the  complaint  has  not  been  attended  with  any 
pain.  The^^fcior  chamber  was  unusually  small;  the  iris  dark-brown,  and 
sluggish ;  ft^v|:)upil  about  the  middle  size,  and  of  a  dull  gray,  instead  of  the 
natural  lAck  colour.  When  the  pupils  had  been  dilated  by  the  belladonna,  an 
appai^TlJ^concave  opacity,  of  a  gray  or  dull  yellow  colour,  with  small  blood- 
ves^bhs  ramifying  on  it,  was  seen  far  behind  the  iris,  in  the  very  back  of  the 
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left  eye.  A  similar  appearance  was  found  in  the  right  eye ;  but  the  opacity 
was  less  extensive,  and  no  vessels  were  visible.  With  the  left  eye,  the  patient 
could  merely  distinguish  light  from  darkness,  while,  with  the  right,  he  could 
read  large  print.  He  left  the  hospital  at  the  end  of  a  month,  the  means  em¬ 
ployed  having  been  of  no  service. 

Case. — Ann  Milling,  twenty-five  years  of  age,  of  spare  habit,  dark  com¬ 
plexion  and  hair,  and  brown  irides,  has  usually  enjoyed  good  health,  living  in 
service,  and  not  using  her  eyes  in  any  occupation  likely  to  be  injurious.  Seven¬ 
teen  months  ago  she  began  to  observe  a  mist  or  cloud  floating  before  the  left 
eye;  in  twelve  months  the  sight  was  entirely  gone.  She  has  experienced  no 
pain.  The  iris  is  darker  than  in  the  opposite  eye;  it  moves  in  harmony  with 
the  other,  but  has  lost  its  independent  action,  excepting  a  slight  oscillatory 
movement.  The  pupil,  which  is  of  natural  size,  presents  a  deeply-seated 
brownish-yellow  discoloration,  which  occupies  uniformly  the  whole  fundus  of 
the  globe,  whether  observed  in  the  dilated  or  contracted  state  of  the  aperture. 
Vision  is  totally  extinct.  The  general  health  is  good. 

At  the  London  Ophthalmic  Infirmary,  I  saw  two  boys  with  this  affection;  one 
was  fourteen,  the  other  eight  years  old.  In  the  latter,  both  eyes  were  diseased; 
vision  was  entirely  lost  in  one,  with  a  pale  and  dull-yellowish  discoloration  of 
the  whole  fundus  of  the  globe.  In  the  other  eye,  the  discoloration  wras  partial ; 
its  boundary  could  be  seen  when  the  pupil  was  dilated,  and  imperfect  vision  still 
remained. 

Mr.  Tyrrell  considers  that  this  disease  is  more  common  than  has  been 
generally  supposed,  but  that  it  escapes  observation  unless  the  organ  be  very 
carefully  examined.  Until  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  he  had  considered 
it  to  be  extremely  rare;  but  he  had  found  latterly  that  the  metallic  appearance 
exists  in  some  degree  in  many  cases  of  amaurosis.  It  is  most  easily  seen  when 
a  moderate  light  falls  on  the  eye,  and  the  observer  is  .a  few  feet  off*.  In  a  boy 
ten  years  of  age,  brought  to  the  London  Ophthalmic  Infirmary  for  loss  of  sight, 
no  change  could  be  detected  in  the  pupil  by  close  examination.  The  nature  of 
the  case  was  not  detected  until  the  patient  had  attended  several  times.  At  last, 
when  he  was  standing  a  few  feet  off,  fti  a  part  of  the  room  shad^A  from  direct 
light,  Mr.  Tyrrell  observed  a  brilliant  metallic  reflection  froiij^l^ejeyes,  which 
was  no  longer  discerned  when  the  eyes  were  exposed  to  a  strqrfJ&NMight  light. 

The  appearances  in  the  pupil  leave  no  doubt  that  blindn^vs  caused  in  these 
cases  by  organic  changes  in  the  retina  and  choroid  coat  /4™nitherto  the  nature 
of  the  alterations  has  not  been  elucidated  by  dissectidH^-' 

We  know  nothing  about  the  causes  of  the  disease^CJch  has  always  proceeded, 
within  my  observation,  to  complete  loss  of  siiditx^/luER.  however,  says  that  it 
seldom  reaches  this  full  development,  but^sually  remains  stationary  after 
causing  a  more  or  less  considerable  degree  (qJ  amblyopia.  I  suspect  that  the 
latter  observation  arises  from  his  cl  assi  righto  der  this  name  cases  which  probably 
belong  to  other  affections.  lie  says,  fifrrvjxanjple,  that  the  affection  called  am* 
Myopia  senilis  is  probably  of  this  ^though,  with  a  pale  gray  discoloration 

of  the  pupil,  there  is  often  but  li^Q^^Liminution  of  sight.  He  states  that  it  is 
more  common  in  the  old  thai/ThJ^e  young,  which  does  not  correspond  with  my 
experience.  And  he  also  represents  that  it  follows  violent  injuries  of  the  globe. 
A  bright  yellow  discoloradfe  of  the  pupil,  with  inequality  of  surface,  sometimes 
remains,  in  the  latter  qffrak,  after  violent  internal  inflammation,  and  the  globe 
becomes  atrophic.  ♦  effusion  of  lymph,  consequent  on  high  inflammation, 
is  a  case  quite  from  the  disease  just  described. 

The  early  stag^Jff  fungus  haematodes  may  be  confounded  with  the  amaurotic 

1  Von  Ms  attempted  to  delineate  the  appearances  which  characterize  this  affec¬ 

tion,  in  1 ^JCmische  Darstellungen ,  part  i.  tab.  15,  figs.  10  and  11. 
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cat’s-eye.  The  distinguishing  circumstances  may  be  collected  from  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  latter  affection. 

Muscat  Volitantes. — The  imaginary  objects  occasionally  seen  moving  before 
the  eyes,  and  called  in  common  language  motes ,  are  technically  termed  muscse 
volitantes ,  by  which  name  their  apparent  motion  is  designated.  I  have  already 
mentioned  them  as  an  early  symptom  of  amaurosis,  and  consequently  as  pre¬ 
cursors  of  impaired  vision.  (See  page  556.)  They  frequently,  however,  occur 
from  some  affection  of  the  eye  which  produces  no  other  unpleasant  effect,  and 
consequently  they  do  not  then  forebode  any  injurious  consequences  to  vision. 

Their  appearances  are  infinitely  varied.  Sometimes  they  are  spots  of  various 
shape  and  size,  black  or  lighter  coloured;  sometimes  dark,  with  a  luminous  edge. 
They  may  be  streaks  or  lines,  straight,  waved,  angular,  twdsted,  or  united  in 
various  ways.  Sometimes  they  appear  as  transparent  bladders,  or  luminous 
chains,  which  are  generally  undulating.  They  may  have  a  metallic  appearance, 
like  globules  of  quicksilver,  or  may  seem  transparent,  like  water  or  glass.  Often 
there  is  the' likeness  of  an  insect,  as  a  spider,  worm,  or  that  of  a  spider’s  web, 
or  portion  of  net.  In  figure,  number,  size,  and  colour,  they  present  endless 
varieties.  Frequently  there  is  a  single  dark  p.pot,  moving  with  the  eye  and 
presenting  before  any  object  that  is  looked  at;  there  maybe  many  such,  de¬ 
scribed  as  resembling  the  blacks  floating  in  the  atmosphere  of  London.  When 
they  are  numerous,  they  interfere  with  vision,  and  annoy  the  patient  greatly. 
They  move  with  the  eye,  and  appear  to  descend  when  the  eye  is  turned  upwards, 
and  vice  versa.  Often  they  are  luminous  and  various  coloured,  or  like  sparks. 
They  are  most  distinctly  seen  in  a  strong  light,  as  when  the  person  is  looking 
towards  the  sky.  They  present  themselves  particularly  when  the  organ  is 
exerted,  becoming  more  inconvenient  as  the  exercise  of  vision  is  continued,  and 
compelling  the  patient  to  desist.  Often  one  eye  only  is  affected.  Sometimes 
they  are  seen  even  when  the  lids  are  closed. 

In  some  cases,  this  complaint  is  obviously  connected  with  increased  determi¬ 
nation  of  blood  to  the  head.  The  first  appearance  of  the  muscm  is  generally 
traced  to  circumstances  directly  affecting  the  eye,  such  as  umisual  and  continued 
exertion  of  the  organ.  They  will  be  more  likely  to  occur^rfHaen  the  stomach  and 
bowels  are  disordered,  and  when  the  energy  of  the  neiAJ's  system  is  impaired 
by  pressure  of  business,  by  anxiety  and  distress,  by>«»ire  and  continued  afflic¬ 
tion,  or  overwhelming  grief.  Often  the  complaimKseems  simply  referable  to 
causes  of  the  latter  description;  and  it  aggrs^Ofe  the  mental  disturbance  by 
creating  apprehensions  for  loss  of  sight. 

These  imaginary  objects,  depending  onfocaaSonal  causes  in  many  instances, 
have  only  a  temporary  existence.  Soi1$£tmIes  persons  are  troubled  with  them 
for  many  years,  the  sight  remaining  p^m*et  in  all  other  respects;  and  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  or  even  impossible  to  remove ^hem. 

•  The  important  point  is  to  disMguish  whether  these  muscse  volitantes  are  a 
symptom  of  incipient  amau^pdj£td? cataract ;  or  whether  they  arise  from  some 
affection  of  the  eye  which  <|ta|ses  no  other  mischief.  If  they  should  be  attended 
with  a  cloudiness  of  vhgioQbbjects  being  seen  as  if  a  mist  or  fog  surrounded 
them,  the  case  may  b^ipfleipient  cataract,  and  careful  examination  of  the  eye 
under  artificial  diktfi&jon  of  the  pupil  may  be  advisable.  If  other  symptoms 
indicating  amaur/rt^lnfection  should  be  present,  such  as  a  sluggish  or  motionless 
state  of  the  irjrf^^eration  of  vision  in  any  of  the  ways  just  described  as  indi¬ 
cating  aflfqaMybf  the  nervous  structure,  change  in  the  colour  of  the  pupil,  pain 
in  the  hea^and  eye,  we  must  regard  the  muscae  volitantes  as  a  symptom  oi 
approack^ag  amaurosis.  In  these  respects,  the  shining  or  fiery  objects,  such  as 
lumimJJJfe  Stars,  sparks,  and  flashes,  are  the  most  unfavourable. 

mjvthe  motions  of  the  iris  be  perfect,  if  the  pupil  possess  its  natural  colour, 
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and  if  the  patient  can  distinguish  minute  objects  as  well  as  before,  the  muscae 
volitantes  need  not  excite  alarm;  vision  is  in  no  danger. 

[We  must  add  a  few  words  as  to  the  importance  of  a  correct  diagnosis,  where 
muscle  volitantes  present  themselves ;  for  we  have  met  with  instances  in  which, 
from  a  mistake  in  this,  patients  have  been  unnecessarily  thrown  into  the  greatest 
alarm,  and  subjected  to  severe  treatment. 

Some  years  since,  we  were  consulted  with  our  friend,  Dr.  S.  Jackson,  by  a 
young  gentleman  of  the  legal  profession,  from  the  South,  affected  with  muscae, 
which  his  medical  adviser  supposed  to  be  premonitory  of  amaurosis.  The 
patient  had  been  greatly  reduced  by  profuse  depletion,  low  diet,  blistering,  &c., 
by  which  he  had  been  rendered  exceedingly  nervous,  and  his  affection  aggravated. 
After  a  careful  examination,  we  assured  him  that  he  need  have  no  apprehension 
of  loss  of  vision;  that  if  he  would  dismiss  his  fears  of  this,  and  by  improved 
diet,  with  country  air,  regain  his  strength,  he  would  soon  be  accustomed  to  the 
appearance  of  his  muscae,  and  they  would  then  scarcely  be  noticed  by  him.  We 
advised  him  to  visit  Saratoga,  and  travel  for  a  month  a  two,  to  re-establish  his 
health. 

On  his  return  South  he  called  on  us,  with  his  health  much  improved,  and  with 
better  spirits ;  and  he  then  informed  us  that  the  apprehension  of  becoming  blind, 
of  thus  being  a  useless  member  of  society — all  his  youthful  ambitious  aspira¬ 
tions  blasted — had  been  too  much  for  him,  and  that  he  had  determined,  if  we 
had  confirmed  the  prognosis  of  his  physician  at  home,  to  put  an  end  to  his  exist¬ 
ence.  On  taking  his  leave,  he  expressed  his  hopes  that  the  encouragement  we 
had  given  him  might  be  well  founded,  and  remarked,  in  a  significant  tone,  “  You 
shall  hear  of  me  one  way  or  another.”  We  have  heard  of  him,  and  not  as  a 
wretched  suicide,  but  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  influential  men  in  his 
State.] 

The  immediate  cause  of  this  symptom  has  not  been  satisfactorily  explained. 
The  notions  of  partial  pressure  on  the  nervous  structure,  by  distension  of  ves¬ 
sels  in  the  retina  or  in  the  choroid,  or  by  inequality  in  the  surfmAof  the  latter 
membrane,  are  plausible,  but  merely  conjectural.  Luminou^fcpSarances  and 
imaginary  objects  of  various  kinds  with  temporary  dazzlin|?^rk  produced  by 
holding  down  the  head,  in  healthy  persons.  The  vesso^Cvt  the  choroid  and 
retina  must  be  filled- in  such  an  attitude.  The  explanat/mk  derived  from  minute 
particles  supposed  to  be  floating  in  the  aqueous  hum&krseems  to  me  to  have 
no  foundation ;  at  least  I  have  never  seen  therar^awl  these  muscle,  which  are 
seen  in  eyes  apparently  perfect,  do  not  occur  whe^p  fragment  of  lens  or  capsule 
is  in  the  anterior  chamber,  or  when  opaque  d&^ks  exist  in  the  cornea. 

[Mr.  Clay  Wallace  conceives  that  ^  nervous  appearances  of  muscae  may 
he  accounted  for  by  the  structure  of  tliQSma,  which,  it  should  be  remembered, 
is  composed  of  several  layers.  occasioually,”  he  observes,  “  when 

entering  an  ordinary  lighted  rooB^vfcfter  a  full  meal,  and  exposure  to  a  bright 
light,  witnessed  glimmering^IikW  network,  which,  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
vascular  coat,  left  no  doubt  iV«y  mind  that  the  bloodvessels  of  the  retina  were 
visible :  at  other  times,  ijfifre  same  circumstances,  there  was  a  twisted  tube,  or 
a  chain  of  beads,  as  if  there  had  been  an  error  loci  of  one  of  the  curved  fibres  of 
the  retina;  or  the^^Sva  cloud  of  globules  sometimes  packed  together,  but  more 
frequently  sepai^iM^md  floating  in  all  directions.  Each  globule  was  visible 
for  a  considerablKhme,  and  reoccupied  the  same  space.  When  clustered  toge¬ 
ther,  they  Inj^a  great  resemblance  to  the  globules  of  the  retina. 

u  FrqmikJ  similarity  of  the  drawing  of  the  floating  network,  in  Case  No.  1, 
to  the  raplar  coat  of  the  retina,  I  am  persuaded  that  any  person  who  has  seen 
ooth(g^tiiave  no  hesitation  in  locating  the  disease ;  and  if  the  network,  curved 
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filaments,  and  globules  appear  to  others  as  they  do  to  me,  the  various  muscse 
will  be  ascribed  to  affections  of  the  structure  which  they  resemble.”  *  * 

“  If,  when  the  eye  is  directed  forward  at  a  distance,  we  move  a  lighted  candle 
up  and  down  on  one  side  of  the  line  of  vision,  a  representation  of  the  vessels  of 
the  vascular  membrane  shortly  appears,  as  if  displayed  upon  a  screen.  The 
vessels  are  greatly  magnified,  on  account  of  the  portion  of  the  retina  which  they 
occupy,  compared  with  that  of  an  ordinary  image.  We  may  hence  infer  that  a 
very  minute  congestion  may  cause  a  large  musca. 

“  It  is  stated  by  Demotjrs  that  the  diameter  of  muscae  appears  to  increase  in 
proportion  as  we  recede  from  the  plain  in  which  they  are  examined.  Such  a 
filament  as  appears  one-sixth  of  a  line  in  diameter,  and  one  inch  long,  when  seen 
on  a  leaf  of  very  white  paper,  at  the  usual  focal  distance,  appears  two  lines  in 
diameter,  and  more  than  a  foot  long,  when  we  examine  it  by  looking  at  a  white 
wall,  at  the  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet;  and  in  the  only  case  in  which  he 
mentions  the  subject,  Mr.  Ware  says  that  the  magnitude  of  the  moats  depended 
much  on  the  distance  at  which  they  were  observed,  being  larger  when  seen  far 
off,  and  smaller  when  near  the  eyes.  Can  the  diminution  arise  from  the  less 
degree  of  pressure  as  the  lens  approaches  the  cornea,  when  adjusted  to  near 
objects  ? 

“  As  the  papillae  of  other  nerves  become  erected  wdien  excited,  it  would  seem 
that  the  fifth,  which  is  a  compound  nerve,  enables  the  expanded  fibres  of  the 
optic  nerve  to  be  placed  in  a  proper  condition  for  conveying  a  distinct  impres¬ 
sion  to  the  sensorium.  Should  there  be  any  unusual  turgescence  of  the  vascular 
membrane,  or  any  error  loci  of  the  globules,  or  of  the  sentient  fibres,  or  dimi¬ 
nished  supply  of  motive  power  to  the  latter,  or  should  there  be  effusion  of  lymph 
or  varicosity  of  the  choroid,  the  fibres  will  not  be  free  to  the  action  of  light,  but  ' 
will  convey  false  impressions,  and  there  will  be  an  appearance  of  motion  when, 
during  their  erection  or  tension,  the  fibres  come  in  contact  with  diseased  vessels, 
filaments,  or  globules. 

“  It  is  difficult  to  keep  the  eye  on  one  object  for  a  long  time;  but  when  it  is 
accomplished,  the  retina  soon  becomes  fatigued,  and  the  fibres  lose  their  tone 
or  tension,  and  the  object  disappears.  As  soon  as  they  have  rested,  the  object 
comes  again  into  view,  and  there  is  an  alternate  disappear2h«e  and  reappearance 
of  the  object  as  long  as  the  experiment  can  be  continuA^  Tf,  when  the  light  is 
very  obscure,  we  look  intently  at  a  feebly  illumimyt^tbject,  the  fibres,  in  en¬ 
deavouring  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  degree  ofcC^ht,  soon  become  painfully 
affected,  and  the  object  is  no  longer  visible.”  ^A^freatise  on  the  Eye  pp.  80-85, 
New  York,  1889.) 

“Dr.  James  Stark,  of  Edinburgh,  hasfinwe&igated  the  causes  and  phenomena 
of  musese  volitantes  with  considerabl<fe^ef  and  he  conceives  that  the  observa¬ 
tions  he  has  made  seem  to  prove  thatQuscse  are  nothing  else  than  the  globules 
of  mucus  which  lubricate  the  external  or  mucous  surface  of  the  transparent 
cornea.  “These  globules  are/Wrer remarks,  “only  rendered  visible  when  the 
retina,  or  expansion  of  the  vi^gatMerve,  is  in  an  irritable  state;  and  that  it  is  so 
in  all  those  cases  in  whiclnSN  phenomenon  is  observed,  is  well  known  to  every 
medical  practitioner.  /£t\sj besides,  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  the 
eye  labouring  under  ta^nalady  feels  uneasy  and  heated,  and  is  unusually  dry. 
This  state  would,  4:b©^fore,  render  the  mucous  secretion  more  viscous  than  usual, 
so  that  the  globud^oi  mucus,  instead  of  floating  freely  over  the  eye,  would  be 
wiped  by  th<*  q(wm,  and  motion  of  the  eyeball  on  the  lid,  into  irregular  wavy  or 
zigzag  line^&eticulations,  and  give  rise  to  that  appearance  so  often  described 
as  a  netwb^h  or  cobweb  before  the  eyes  (yisus  reticulatus ).  The  irritability 
of  the^tina  is  known  to  be  induced  by  a  great  many  causes.  Tw’O  opposite 
state^Qf  the  circulation  will  increase  its  irritability,  viz.  that  of  congestion  from 
aiQ^verflow  of  blood  to  the  part,  or  semi-stagnation  of  the  circulating  fluid  in 
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Its  vessels  from  want  of  tonic  power  to  propel  it.  This  is  the  reason  why  muscse 
volitantes  are  not  only  seen  in  almost  all  affections  of  the  retina,  as  in  incipient 
amaurosis,  retinitis,  &c.,  but  are  also  of  very  common  occurrence  in  all  dyspeptic 
complaints,  the  low  stages  of  fever,  &c.  It  is  the  circumstance  of  this  malady 
generally  attending  the  first  stage  of  amauroris, — a  disease  commonly  leading  to 
the  loss  of  sight,  which  has  made  their  occurrence  be  so  much  dreaded  by  all. 
It  is  the  circumstance  of  so  many  practitioners  confounding  these  moving  muscse 
with  the  fixed  specks  which  depend  on  organic  changes  in  the  eye,  (whether 
these  arise  from  partial  opacities  in  the  humours,  or  their  enveloping  membranes, 
or  depend  on  certain  spots  of  the  retina  having  lost  their1  sensibility,)  which  lias 
so  often  led  them  astray  as  to  the  cause  of  their  production,  and  induced  them 
to  regard  their  presence  as  an  indication  of  the  existence  of  some  serious  disease 
of  the  eye. 

“  By  attending  to  the  characters  laid  down  above,  no  doubt  can  ever  arise  as 
to  the  true  nature  of  the  bodies  which  are  met  with  in  the  eye,  and  disturb 
vision.  Where  muscse  volitantes  are  found  uncomplicated  with  fixed  specks, 
nebuke,  or  indistinct  troubled  vision,  we  can  always  satisfy  the  patient  as  to  the 
innocuousness  of  the  malady  under  which  he  labours,  and  free  his  mind  from  any 
anxiety  as  to  his  losing  his  sight.  The  diagnosis  of  the  malady,  then,  is  of  no 
mean  importance  in  practice ;  for  though  the  complaint  is  of  itself  simply 
annoying  and  unattended  with  danger  to  the  sight,  it  is  so  often  also  an  attend¬ 
ant  on  those  affections  which  lead  to  the  destruction  of  vision,  that  every  means 
ought  to  be  used  to  discover  its  true  nature.  If,  with  the  moving  harmless 
muscae,  threads,  lines,  reticulations,  or  showers  of  fire,  there  be  fixed  specks  in 
the  eye,  deeprseated  pain,  clouded  or  mottled  vision,  and  the  other  more 
ordinary  symptoms  of  amaurosis  or  affection  of  the  retina,  it  is  high  time  that 
the  most  active  remedies  be  employed,  as  the  total  loss  of  vision  is  threatened. 
But  if  these  are  wanting,  and  it  be  ascertained  that  the  muscae  exist  alone, 
general  treatment  is  all  that  is  usually  required  to  restore  the  vision  to  its 
accustomed  clearness.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  when  once  muscse 
volitantes  have  appeared  in  the  eye,  they  are  scarcely  ever  got  entirely  rid  of. 
Whether  this  depends  on  the  eye  becoming  morbidly  sensible  globules  of 

mucus  moving  over  its  corneal  surface,  or  to  the  person  attemi^g  inore  to  the 
presence  of  such  bodies  and  looking  for  them,  and  that  tlm^&fcem  once  thrown 
into  the  condition  which  favours  the  appearance  of  these  nfirscae,  is  easily  affected 
in  a  similar  manner,  has  not  yet  been  accurately  asceid^iM.  Certain  it  is  that, 
in  the  eyes  of  those  once  affected  with  muscae,  even^rvHning  cause  will  produce 
their  reappearance.  A  fit  of  indigestion,  dei|fn&3^ent  of  the  bowels,  over¬ 
straining  of  the  eyes,  &c.,  will,  again  and  again,  >*ase  the  reappearance  of  these 
troublesome  visitors,  and  from  these  cauaeOthey  may  be  seen  at  intervals, 
during  the  whole  course  of  a  long  life,  vritWit  permanently  injuring  vision.” 
{Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  Oct. 

Dr.  Mackenzie,  in  an  elaborate,  j&pijXophical,  and  very  interesting  paper  in 
the  Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  iov  July  1845,  has  analyzed  at  length 

the  several  opinions  of  write£s{n^the  nature  and  causes  of  muscae  volitantes, 
and  then  considers  the  diff^erpspectra  of  which  the  eye  is  susceptible,  and 
which,  when  they  beconm  exaggerated,  give  rise  to  muscae  volitantes,  in  the 
following  order. 

1-  The  Mucodachmwjjit  Spectrum ,  which  is  generally  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye,  but  may  be  seen  in  the  form  of  dark  globules  (capable  of  being  re¬ 

moved,  or  havi^Nfibir  position  changed  by  nictitation),  when  looking  through 
the  microscope,  at  still  more  distinctly  and  certainly  when  viewing  a  candle, 
placed  at^5jt^twenty  feet  distant,  through  a  deep  concave  lens.  This  spectrum 
is  the  tfesrH^  oi  each  globule  of  the  muco-lachrymal  secretion  lying  on  the 
cornea^ting  on  the  small  pencil  of  divergent  light  thus  allowed  to  fall  upon  it, 
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which  it  converges  sufficiently  as  (together  with  the  refraction  of  the  transparent 
media  of  the  eye)  to  bring  it  to  a  focus  on  the  retina,  where  are  consequently 
produced  as  many  multiplications  of  the  image  of  the  candle  as  there  are 
globules. 

2.  Spectra  depending  on  Corpuscles  between  the  Cornea  and  Vitreous  Ru¬ 
mour. — These  also  are  ordinarily  invisible  to  the  naked  eye;  but  their  presence 
may  be  detected  by  the  same  method  as  was  indicated  for  the  muco-lachrymal 
spectrum,  from  which  they  may  be  distinguished  by  not  suffering  displacement  or 
nictitation,  by  occupying  a  posterior  plane  in  the  field  of  view,  and  by  the  double 
images  which  these  corpuscles  form  on  exposing  the  eye  to  two  divergent  beams 
of  light  (as  in  Sir  David  Brewster’s  experiment  with  two  candles),  being 
less  separated  from  one  another  than  the  double  images  of  the  muco-lachrymal 
spectrum.  From  corpuscles  residing  in  the  vitreous  humour  they  will  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  their  occupying  an  anterior  plane  in  the  field  of  view,  by  their 
double  images  being  more  widely  separated,  and  by  the  possibility  of  readily 
inverting  their  spectrum  by  simply  carrying  forward  the  convex  lens  (through 
which  the  candle  is  being  viewed  in  the  experiment)  from  the  eye,  so  that  the 
cornea  is  no  longer  within  the  focal  distance  of  the  lens.  In  this  latter  cir¬ 
cumstance  it  would  seem  that  if,  by  shifting  the  focus  of  the  rays  which 
impinge  on  the  retina,  we  find  that  the  corpuscles  (the  situation  of  which  is  the 
object  of  investigation)  are  at  one  time  anterior  and  at  another  posterior  to  that 
focus,  and  their  spectrum  thereby  inverted,  this  proves  that  they  are  situated 
in  the  anterior  part  of  the  eye ;  whereas,  if  the  spectrum  cannot  be  thus  inverted, 
the  cause  must  reside  in  the  vitreous  humour. 

3.  Spectra  depending  on  Corpuscles  in  or  behind  the  Vitreous  Humour. — These 
are  of  four  different  kinds,  as  may  be  seen  by  looking  at  the  sky  through  a 
pin-hole  aperture  in  a  card,  or  more  distinctly  by  looking  at  the  flame  of  a 
candle,  two  or  three  feet  distant,  through  the  eye-glass  of  a  compound  microscope. 
In  this  last  experiment,  “  four  sets  of  spectra  will  be  seen,  independent  of  the 
muco-lachrymal  spectrum.  The  most  remarkable  one  appears  nearest  to  the  eye, 
and  consists  of  twisted  strings  of  minute  pearly  globules  hung  across  the  field  of 
view ;  this  I  shall,  call  the  pearly  spectrum.  These  strings  are  of  various  forms 
and  lengths ;  they  also  vary  in  number,  sometimes  existnijk  in  such  large  quan¬ 
tity  as  to  be  troublesome  in  ordinary  vision,  givine£^£ie  another  form  of 
muscse  volitantes,  which  appear  usually  as  a  thin  clfl&y  somewhat  like  the  wing 
of  a  fly,  or  as  semi-opaque  threads,  like  a  spider NTweb,  or  of  blackish  soot-like 
particles,  dancing  before  the  eyes.  Sometimo^^e  threads  terminate  in  a  kind 
of  bulb.  The  pearl-like  globules,  of  whicb/ffrfc'  threads  are  composed,  vary  in 
size,  and  seem  joined  together  merely  #y\pposition,  without  being  contained 
in  a  tube.1  The  second  in  point  of  r^maifrcibleness,  and  the  farthest  from  the 
eye,  consist  of  watery-like  threads,  dSfcHtute  of  any  globular  appearance,  and 
depending  chiefly  from  the  upper  j^rTnf  the  field,  easily  seen  at  the  lower  part; 
this  I  call  the  watery  spectrum,  Wfmy  from  its  appearance,  for  I  have  ascertained 

1  Dr.  Mackenzie  enters  ve^jraMiutely  into  the  subject  of  the  probable  seat  and  cause 
of  the  pearly  spectrum,  and^iKkr  analyzing  at  length  the  opinions  of  the  various  writers 
who  have  regarded  the  pfeaiw-corpuscles  as  situated  on  the  surface  of  the  cornea,  within 
the  aqueous  humour,  tlnN**mgined  humour  of  Morgagni,  the  vitreous  humour,  the  space 
between  the  hyaloid  l^^ibrane  and  the  retina,  the  retina  and  the  choroid,  he  concludes 
that  in  all  probabhiiwHie  vitreous  humour  is  their  seat  (which  view  is  also  entertained  by 
Dr.  Jago,  and  >Jk^hers).  What  the  cause  may  be  is  still  obscure ;  Dr.  Mackenzie 
inclines  to  that  the  contracted  (or  probably  obliterated)  capsular  arteries  which 

traverse  th^ryitreous  humour  may  contain  arrested  bloocl-globules,  and  so  give  rise  to  the 
appearance  >Tiich  the  pearly  spectrum  presents;  whilst  Dr.  Jago  ( London  Med.  Gaz. 
May  Hj>i845)  seems  to  regard  them  as  caused  by  fringes  or  processes  of  the  hyaloid 
memH^ief  or  deposits  within  this  membrane. 
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neither  its  seat  nor  its  nature.  The  depending  threads  of  which  this 
spectrum  consist  have  a  somewhat  rounded  appearance,  differing  in  this  respect 
from  the  pearly  muscse,  the  threads  of  which  seem  flat.  Each  of  the  watery 
threads  is  bounded  by  two  dark  lines,  within  which  there  is  a  broad  space, 
which  is  clearly  and  entirely  destitute  of  anything  like  globules.  These  watery 
threads  measure  fully  twice  the  diameter  of  the  threads  of  the  pearly  spectrum. 
They  are  generally  six  or  eight  in  number,  not  all  situated  in  the  same  plane. 
Their  general  course  is  vertical,  and  generally  flexuous  :  they  often  divide  at 
their  lower  extremity,  into  two  or  -  more  branches,  which  seem  to  melt  away 
insensibly.  They  have  so  much  the  appearance,  which  streams  of  tears,  flowing 
over  the  cornea,  might  be  supposed  to  present,  that  they  might  be  readily 
mistaken  for  them,  but  from  their  lying  in  a  plane  posterior  to  the  muco- 
lachrymal  spectrum.  At  first  sight,  they  seem  to  slide  down  slowly  from  the 
upper  to  the  middle  part  of  the  field  of  view;  but  they  possess  neither  the 
extent  nor  the  quickness  of  motion  of  the  pearly  spectrum.  Any  bending  or 
extending  which  they  undergo  in  the  movements  of  the  eye  is  slight,  and 
although  seemingly  displaced  and  broken  into  fragments  by  nictitation,  they  are 
not  really  so.  This  watery  spectrum  sometimes  becomes  much  exaggerated, 
and  then  produces  the  sensation  of  muscae  volitantes  in  ordinary  vision.  It  is 
frequently  compared  to  the  appearance  of  threads  of  spun  glass,  laid  across 
each  other,  or  to  that  of  a  fine  lock  of  wool,  and  occasionally,  by  one  or  two 
forcible  acts  of  nictitation,  they  may  be  dispersed.  In  two  distinct  planes 
between  the  watery  and  'pearly  spectrum  are  placed  two  sets  of  insulated 
globules,  which  I  call  the  insulo-globular  spectra.  The  globules  composing  the 
set  farthest  from  the  eye  are  hazy  and  ill-defined,  and  may  be  compared  to  small 
grains  of  sago;  those  nearest  to  the  eye  are  clear  in  the  centre,  exterior  to 
which  they  present  a  sharp  black  ring,  and  still  more  exteriorly,  a  lucid  cir¬ 
cumference.  The  above  four  sets  of  spectra  never  mingle  with  one  another,  so 
as  to  change  the  order  in  which  they  stand  before  the  eye  ;  but  the  pearly 
spectrum  always  appears  the  nearest;  then  the  sharply  defined  insulo-globular; 
then  the  obscurely-defined  globules ;  and,  farthest  away,  the  watery  threads. 
That  the  corpuscles  which  produce  these  four  sets  of  spectra  aijp^ituated  in  or 
within  the  vitreous,  and  not,  as  Donne  ( Archives  Gen  de  Jxii.  p.  115) 

supposed,  in  the  aqueous  humour,  is  manifest  from  the  fact^^f  none  of  these 
spectqj,  can  be  inverted  by  viewing  them  through  a  Connie  lens,  or  by  first 
viewing  them  through  a  convex  lens  held  close  to  the^qfpvSnd  then  carrying  the 
lens  forwards  from  the  eye,  so  that  the  eye  is  beyojwJfre  focal  distance  of  the 
lens,  experiments  which  at  once  invert  the  iff^^achrymal  spectrum,  and 
would,  it  is  presumed,  do  the  same  to  any  spectaum  depending  on  the  state  of 
the  aqueous  humour  of  the  crystalline. 

4.  The  next  variety  of  spectrum  Dr.  Mackenzie  describes  is  the  circulatory 
one.  It  is  frequently  observed  after  sijeS^ng,  coughing,  or  any  kind  of  strain¬ 
ing,  especially  when  performed  with  tjQWes  open;  and  appears  in  the  form  of 
numberless  minute  lucid  points,  ^rjSfe^bout  in  all  directions,  an  effect  which 
hr.  Mackenzie  thinks  may  piajJmWy  be  due  to  the  passage  of  blood-corpuscles 
through  the  vessels  of  the  cl/prcSr 

5.  His  last  variety  is  the  m/xcidar  spectrum — a  term  applied  to  certain  fixed 

muscie,  as  those  product  i&>  Purkinje’s  well-known  experiment,  in  which  the 
bloodvessels  and  centitfTY^pot  of  the  retina  are  brought  into  view,  as  also  the 
numerous  class  off^ffiknomena  known  by  the  names  of  accidental  colours  and 
ocular  spectra,  Report  in  Ranking's  Abstract ,  vol.  ii.) 

[Sir  David .Hr^vster  has  founded,  on  experiments  with  his  own  eye,  a  view 
fespectin^Hfe^wscce  volitantes ,  which  differs  from  the  explanations  given  by  De 
LA  Hire,  Twterfield,  and  Mackenzie.  He  points  out  as  the  cause,  portions 


of  the 


in  which  the  vitreous  humour  is  inclosed,  of  which  the  torn  filaments 
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float  about  in  the  chamber,  and  throw  shadow  and  reflected  light  on  the  retina. 
By  means  of  two  bright  lights  placed  before  the.  eye,  two  shadows  of  the  same 
fibre  were  obtained,  by  the  aid  of  which  Sir  David  Brewster  has  measured 
the  apparent  diameter  of  the  muscae  volitantes ,  as  well  as  the  distance  from 
the  retina  of  the  bodies  producing  it.  According  to  him,  the  muscse  occur  in 
every  healthy  eye,  becoming  dangerous  only  by  too  great'* an  accumulation; 
they  are,  therefore,  by  no  means  a  symptom  of  approaching  blindness  from 
cataract  or  amaurosis.1] 


Treatment. — If  muscae  volitantes  be  caused  by  vascular  disturbance  of  the 
retina,  it  is  not  of  a  nature  to  require  loss  of  blood.  Without  asserting  that 
this  cannot  be  necessary  in  any  case,  we  may  safely  say  that  in  the  majority  of 
instances  it  is  neither  advisable  nor  admissible.  Should  the  stomach  and  bowels 
be  disordered,  a  dose  of  calomel  and  an  aperient  may  be  proper.  We  should 
then  improve  the  general  health  by  mild  alteratives  and  aperients,  attention  to 
diet,  and  regular  mode  of  living.  If  the  nervous  system  is  weakened,  and  if 
the  patient  is  in  bad  health  and  feeble,  from  confinement,  sedentary  occupation, 
unwholesome  residence,  and  other  debilitating  influences,  tonic  and  nervous 
medicines,  such  as  bark,  the  vegetable  bitters,  valerian,  ammonia,  camphor, 
ether,  with  which  conium  or  hyoscyamus  may  be  combined ;  and  moderate  stim¬ 
uli,  whether  medical  or  dietetic,  with  removal  into  pure  air,  will  be  of  service. 
Where  mental  causes  have  been  concerned  in  inducing  the  disease,  change  of 
occupation,  as  well  as  of  air  and  scene,  may  be  advantageous  in  combination 
with  some  of  the  former  means. 

Mr.  Ware  2  has  recommended  local  measures — such  as  fomentation  of  the 
eyes  two  or  three  times  a  day  with  warm  water,  or  a  warm  infusion  of  chamo¬ 
mile  flowers,  or  of  the  herb  eyebright,  and  afterwards  embrocation  of  the  fore¬ 
head,  temples,  and  outside  of  the  eyelids,  with  camphorated  spirits,  eau  de  Co¬ 
logne,  Hungary  water,  or  some  similar  application. 

When  the  health  is  improved,  the  muscae  volitantes  become  fainter  and  less 
troublesome.  They  do  not  interfere  with  sight,  and  are  only  noticed  under  par¬ 
ticular  circumstances,  or  when  attention  is  expressly  dir^ted  to  them.  They 
do  not  usually  disappear  altogether.  In  three  cases  rd&x^by  Mr.  Ware,  in 
the  paper  just  quoted,  the  symptom  of  muscae  volitatftSMiad  existed  to  a  trou¬ 
blesome  extent,  and  had  been  relieved  by  suitaM&sJfeatment.  The  patients 
were  seen  again  at  the  end  of  ten,  twelve,  and  trojfcy-five  years,  when  the  ob¬ 
jects  were  still  perceived,  though  only  in  a  sjjhng1  light,  or  when  the  attention 
was  directed  to  the  subject.  Vision  had  ^rfSlued  perfect. 


hemeralopia  and  nyctalopia. 

The  two  states  of  vision,  in  one@  which  persons  see  imperfectly  or  are  blind 
by  night,  and  in  the  other  by  d^y)ijmight  be  properly  denoted  by  the  plain  Eng¬ 
lish  words  night-blindness  ^^  day-blindness,  though  they  are  more  generally 
called  by  names  derived  the  Greek,  viz.  hemeralopia  and  nyctalopia.  A 
great  confusion  has  ar^eiyin  the  application  of  these  learned  terms,  each  word 
being  nearly  as  often  used  to  express  one  affection  as  the  other.  Hippocrates 
uses  the  term  hemeralopia  to  denote  night-blindness,  and  we  may  as  well  follow 
his  example.  Q 

Night- blinM$&)  or  Hemeralopia  ( caligo  tenehrarum  ;  dysopia  tenebrarum ).— 
Hemeralofiia^  that  state  of  vision  in  which  a  patient  sees  well  during  the  day, 

nd  Kopp's  Report  of  the  Progress  of  Chemistry ,  vol.  i.  p.  167. 
e^Muscoe  Volitantes  of  Nervous  Persons  ;  in  the  Medico -  Chirurgical  Transactions , 

p.  273. 
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but  imperfectly  as  twilight  comes  on ;  and,  when  the  affection  is  fully  formed, 
he  loses  his  sight  entirely  at  the  approach  of  night,  not  being  able  to  see  a 
lighted  candle  brought  close  to  the  eye.  In  the  commencement  of  the  affection 
the  person  can  see  by  moonlight,  or  when  the  room  is  lighted  by  a  candle,  but 
as  it  proceeds  he  can  discern  nothing  after  sunset )  in  the  morning,  vision  re¬ 
turns.  There  is  no  unnatural  appearance  in  the  eye )  indeed,  if  a  person  can 
see  perfectly  during  the  day,  the  organ  can  have  undergone  no  important  change. 
There  is  a  little  increased  irritability  in  the  commencement,  but  as  the  affection 
proceeds,  the  pupil  becomes  rather  dilated.  It  is  said,  that  as  the  complaint 
goes  on,  the  retina  becomes  at  length  completely  insensible. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  varies  from  one  night  to  six  or  twelve  months,  or 
even  longer.  More  generally  it  lasts  from  two  weeks  to  three  or  six  months, 
when  left  to  itself.  Relapses  are  frequent,  so  long  as  persons  remain  exposed 
to  the  exciting  cause. 

The  cause  of  this  affection  seems  to  be  the  exhaustion  of  the  power  of  the  re¬ 
tina  by  exposure  to  strong  light  during  the  day ;  hence  night-blindness  is  only 
found  in  those  places  and  climates  where  there  is  strong  light,  and  is  seldom 
seen  except  between  the  tropics.  In  these  regions,  the  full  glare  of  a  vertical 
sun  in  an  unclouded  sky,  and  the  powerful  reflection  of  the  solar  rays  from  the 
sea,  or  from  a  sandy  soil,  produce  an  excitement  of  the  retina  to  which  we  are 
wholly  unaccustomed  in  our  latitudes,  although  in  some  parts  of  Europe  analo¬ 
gous  influences  exist  in  a  sufficient  degree  to  cause  the  affection.  After  the  re¬ 
tina  has  been  so  strongly  excited  in  the  day,  the  feeble  light  of  night  and  twi¬ 
light  does  not  impress  it  sufficiently  for  perfect  vision.  Europeans  often  suffer 
from  this  cause  in  the  West  Indies,  and  more  particularly  those  much  exposed, 
as  soldiers  and  sailors.  The  cases  are  especially  numerous  among  the  latter, 
and  great  numbers  of  a  ship's  crew  often  suffer. 

[Hemeralopia  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  United  States,  except  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  northern  and  southern  portions ;  and,  according  to  Dr.  Eorry,  it  “  is 
nearly  eleven  times  more  prevalent  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former.  In  Florida, 


however,”  he  adds,  “it  may  be  regarded  as  endemic.” 
Ap.  1842,  p.  318.) 


This  affection  is  more  prevalent  than  is  generally  suppos^we  have  reason 
to  believe,  in  very  high  latitudes,  where  the  sun  during/^K)rtion  of  the  year 
scarcely  sets,  and  the  light  from  this  luminary  is  reflefftM  from  the  snow  and 
ice.  Sailors  who  have  been  much  exposed  on  watckH^tmese  latitudes,  are  fre¬ 
quently  affected.  The  peasants  in  the  interioive^IUissia  are  also  very  subject 
to  it ;  and  this  disease,  Dr.  Mathew  G-ute  &*es,  is  there  called  Kuritsha 


Slepota,  or  hen-blindness.  It  most  usually 
and  July),  at  which  period  the  sun  dips  but1* 


Slepota,  or  hen-blindness.  It  most  usually  x^urs  during  the  harvest  (in  June 
and  July),  at  which  period  the  sun  dips  butx^ery  little  below  the  horizon,  and 
that  for  a  short  time.  And  he  states,  ’  "Tjsome  hundreds  of  a  Russian  detach¬ 


ment  during  the  war  in  Finland  were  ^^ted  with  this  disease.  ( Medical  Com¬ 
mentaries ,  vol.  xix.  p.  284.)  ^ 

Hemeralopia  also  sometimes  as  a  sympathetic  affection — an  interesting 

example  of  which  is  recorded/fty^Dr.  Alancon,  in  the  Journ.  des  Connaiss.  Med.- 
Chirurg.  for  Sept.  1835.  TW'subject  of  it  was  a  boy  whose  health  in  all  re¬ 
spects  appeared  perfectMg]>od,  and  no  cause  for  the  affection  could  be  traced. 
During  the  day  he  sa^ts  well  as  usual,  but  as  evening  set  in  his  vision  de¬ 
clined,  and  at  nighl^ffi^  became  blind.  Learning  that  he  had  been  subject  to 
worms,  Dr.  A.  w^tistered  a  large  dose  of  oil,  which  brought  away  a  number 
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months,  yet  the  organ  will  recover  perfectly,  even  if  left  to  itself.  There  is  a 
good  description  of  this  night-blindness  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Medico- Chi- 
rurgical  Transactions ,  by  Mr.  Bampfield,  1  who  states  that  he  observed  about 
three  hundred  cases  within  a  very  short  time,  and  in  all  of  them  the  complaint 
ended  without  any  permanent  injury  to  vision. 

In  saying  that  hemeralopia  is  a  complaint  of  hot  climates,  I  did  not  mean  to 
assert  that  it  never  occurs  in  other  situations.  Under  some  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances,  it  happens  in  countries  situated  beyond  the  tropics.  There  is  an  ac¬ 
count  in  one  of  the  periodical  works,  of  its  having  prevailed  extensively  among 
some  French  troops  stationed  in  Belleisle, 2  under  a  combination  of  local  pecu¬ 
liarities  calculated  to  act  powerfully  on  the  retina,  and  at  a  season  of  the  year 
favourable  to  their  influence.  A  similar  epidemic  occurred  among  some  Prus¬ 
sian  soldiers  stationed  on  the  Bhine,  in  the  summer  of  1884. 3  In  all  the  cases 
which  I  have  seen,  the  affection  has  commenced  in  the  East  or  West  Indies,  and 
been  brought  to  England. 

If  the  complaint  will  run  its  course,  and  come  to  an  end  without  injuring  the 
organ,  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  adopt  any  powerful  treatment.  Mr.  Bampfield 
had  an  opportunity  of  trying  various  proceedings ;  and  he  says,  in  his  essay, 
that  what  he  ultimately  found  the  most  advantageous,  was  (in  addition  to  the 
use  of  aperient  medicine)  the  application  of  blisters  to  the  temples — they  very 
much  abridged  the  duration  of  the  complaint.  In  the  few  instances  which  I 
have  met  with,  I  have  adopted  the  same  practice,  with  the  addition,  in  one  or 
two  instances,  of  previously  taking  some  blood,  by  cupping,  from  the  temples 
or  nape  of  the  neck.  With  such  treatment  the  complaint  has  readily  given 
way. 


[Dr.  W.  L.  Wharton,  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  relates,  in  the  American  Journal 
of  the  Medical  Sciences ,  several  cases  which  were  cured  simply  by  exclusion  of 
light.  One  of  these  was  of  three  months’  duration.  The  cure  was  effected  in 
from  24  to  60  hours. 

Dr.  Charles  Kidd  states,  that  he  cured  two  cases  which  had  proved  re¬ 
fractory  to  various  remedies,  by  turpentine,  given  in  the  following  combination : 
R.  01.  terebinth.,  ol.  ricin.,  aa  §j )  mist,  camph.  giv :  ba^otassae  5j tr.  opii 
gtt  x.  Ft.  Mist.  A  large  table-spoonful  every  mornjBg^and  night.  ( Dublin 
Med.  Press ,  May  10,  1848.)  JO 

Mr.  Boussilhe  says  that  he  has  effected  a  sgfimy  cure  of  this  disease,  in 
numerous  instances,  by  cauterizations  with  of  silver  around  the  margin 

of  the  cornea.  ( Journ .  de  Med.  de  BordeaM5y$ept.  1845.) 

Mr.  W.  B.  Pa/ie  has  resorted  to  the  YsejK  mercury  with  advantage  in  this 
disease.  He  reports  in  the  Provincial  medical  and  Surgical  Journal  (April 
8,  1846),  two  cases  of  hemeralopia, (Ofecurring  in  boys,  aged  14  and  15  years, 


occupation  consisted  in  constantly  watching 
'threads  passing  before  them,  in  order  that 
Je  broken  in  this  part  of  the  process  of  cotton 
spinning.  They  were  bqpQjTeated  with  blue  pill  gr.  v,  night  and  morning, 
with  carbonate  of  iroa-Jss^  three  times  a  day.  Amendment  commenced  as 
soon  as  the  system  cS^I  under  the  influence  of  the  mercury,  and  both  were 


piecers  in  a  cotton  factory.  This 
an  extended  surface  of  white  cq 
they  might  join  those  whiclj 


cured.] 


-Sr 


1  A  Practical  on  Hemeralopia  or  Night-blindness ,  commonly  called  Nyctalopia .. 

2  R.  de  I^^S$iEiiK,  Recueil  d  ’  Obs.  de  Medecine  des  Hopitaux  de  Militaires ,  tom.  ii.  and 
iii.  He  rS^^ents  that  the  complaint  is  common  in  Belleisle,  a  dry  and  hot  situation. 
Bleeding, tvomiting,  and  purging,  followed  by  blisters,  constituted  the  most  successful 
treati  _  ~ 

}  Journal  of  Medical  and  Chemical  Science ,  vol.  viii. 
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Congenital  and  Hereditary  Hemeralopia. — In  some  rare  instances  night- 
blindness  has  been  seen  as  a  congenital  affection. 

H.  C.  E.  Kichter  has  related  three  cases  of  congenital  hemeralopia,  which 
occurred  in  a  family  of  nine,  the  other  six  children  and  the  parents  being  free 
from  all  defect  of  sight.  The  circumstance  was  first  observed  when  the 
children  began  to  go  alone ;  they  moved  about  very  well  in  the  day,  but  were 
quite  unable  to  find  their  way  as  twilight  came  on.  When  the  account  was 
drawn  up,  they  had  reached  the  age  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  without  any 
alteration  in  the  state  of  sight.  The  eyes  presented  their  normal  appearance ; 
and  there  was  nothing  unusual  in  the  movements  of  the  iris  or  state  of  the 
pupils,  except  that  the  latter  were  rather  dilated  at  night.  These  persons  saw 
well  in  the  daytime,  but  very  imperfectly  at  night,  though  they  were  not 
absolutely  blind.  They  saw  in  strong  moonlight  or  candlelight,  but  not  well. 
One  of  them  had  never  seen  any  stars,  another  only  seven ;  but  the  sight  of 
the  third  was  rather  better.1 

Dr.  Cunier,  of  Ghent,  has  lately  recorded  a  unique  and  very  remarkable 
example,  in  which  this  disease,  probably  congenital  in  the  first  instance,  has 
been  transmitted  by  hereditary  descent  through  six  generations.  At  the 
hospital  St.  Eloy,  Montpellier,  Dr.  Cunier  saw  a  young  conscript,  who  claimed 
exemption  from  military  service  on  the  ground  that  he  could  not  see  at  night. 
It  had  been  supposed  that  the  complaint  was  feigned ;  but  Dr.  C.  found  on 
careful  examination,  that  this  was  not  the  case.  The  iris  was  motionless,  even 
in  the  strongest  light ;  and  the  pupil,  when  examined  with  a  magnifying 
power,  was  hexagonal.  The  pupil  was  smaller  in  the  evening,  and  there  was  an 
appreciable  motion  of  the  iris  when  a  light  was  brought  into  the  room.  This 
young  man  represented  that  he  belonged  to  a  family  in  which  many  individuals 
were  hemeralopic  ;  and  Dr.  Cunier  repaired  to  the  commune  of  Vendemian, 
near  Montpellier,  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances.  According  to  received 
tradition,  the  affection  began  with  a  certain  Nougaret,  surnamed  the  Provencal 
from  whom  it  was  propagated,  by  means  of  his  descendants,  not  only  in 
Vendemian,  but  in  neighbouring  places  where  it  had  never  been  seen  except  in 
individuals  of  this  race.  Dr.  Cunier  was  accompanied  by  a  £gl*Qeman  skilled 
in  antiquarian  researches,  who  drew  up  a  genealogical  tabl^jp^cruGARET  and 
his  descendants. 

From  this  table,  which  is  nearly  seven  feet  lon&^ma  appended  to  the 
pamphlet  of  Dr.  Cunier,  we  learn  the  following^jj0pculars.  In  the  first 
generation,  consisting  of  three  persons,  a  daughter ytSh wo  sons  of  Nougaret, 
all  were  hemeralopic.  The  second  generatiqrfPi^Juded  16  individuals,  of 
whom  10  were  hemeralopic;  in  the  third  generation,  there  were  14  out  of  81 ; 
in  the  fourth,  23  in  208;  in  the  fifth,  nofcs^et  completed,  24  in  218;  in  the 
sixth,  including  103  persons,  there  are  11. ^ 

Among  more  than  600  individuals^®!  have  descended  during  the  last  two 
centuries  from  Jean  Nougaret,  ofi^dXn  from  £  to  £  have  been  hemeralopic, 
there  is  not  a  single  example  affection  in  the  children  of  parents  who 

were  themselves  free  from  it 

The  hemeralopia  has  be|n  transmitted  in  this  family  more  by  the  women 
than  by  the  men.  Of  41  (Ascendants  from  Elizabeth  Gineste,  24  were 
the^Sti  rth,  fifth,  and  sixth  generations,  to  whom  these 


affected,  though  m 
belonged,  the  genera 
Dr.  Cunier  ot 
examined.  Ti 


Apportion  was  ndt  more  than  £. 

M  nothing  very  remarkable  in  the  eyes  of  those  whom  he 
>il  was  regular,  but  very  large,  and  did  not  contract  even 


on  exposure  to  the  ardent  midday  sun  of  Languedoc.  Those  affected  with  it 

1  exhibens  tres  Hemeralopice  s.  Cxcitatis  nocturnx  casus;  Jenae,  1828;  in 

kADiu^^nj^.  Ophthalm.  Minor .  vol.  iii. 
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see  at  night  by  the  help  of  lights,  and  sometimes  under  very  brilliant  moonlight. 
The  light  then  produces  a  winking,  the  pupil  contracts,  and  objects  are  gra¬ 
dually  seen  better.  •  Sight,  however,  is  still  confused.  If  they  go  into  a  cellar 
by  day  they  lose  their  sight.  The  pupil  contracts  a  little  at  night,  and  a 
motion  of  the  iris  can  then  be  seen  on  sudden  exposure  of  the  organ  to  strong 
light.1 


Day-blindness ;  Nyctalopia. — The  opposite  state  to  the  former,  or  blindness 
during  the  day,  is  called  nyctalopia.  There  are  many  states  of  the  organ  in 
which  vision  is  imperfect,  even  to  blindness,  in  the  strong  light  of  day,  and 
much  better  sight  is  enjoyed  at  twilight  and  the  dusk  :  but  I  have  not  seen 
this  as  an  amaurotic  affection,  or  a  condition  of  sight  opposite  to  the  preceding, 
dependent  on  disease  of  the  retina  or  optic  nerve. 

In  central  leucoma  of  the  cornea,  in  central  lenticular  cataract,  in  incipent 
opacity  of  the  lens,  in  central  opacity  of  the  capsule,  in  contractions  of  the 
pupil  from  prolapsus  iridis  or  adhesion  of  the  pupillary  margin,  connected  with 
either  of  the  former  circumstances,  the  patient  will  see  best  in  a  weak  light, 
and  find  vision  very  imperfect  in  a  strong  glare.  The  enlargement  of  the 
pupil  in  the  former,  and  its  contraction  in  the  latter  state,  sufficiently  account 
for  this  difference.  On  the  same  ground  sight  is  much  improved  in  some  of 
these  circumstances  by  the  use  of  belladona. 

In  strumous  ophthalmia,  the  intolerance  of  light  often  amounts  to  blindness 
during  the  day ;  while  the  symptoms  remit  in  the  evening,  when  the  eyes  are 
opened,  and  the  patient  sees  well.  Unnatural  sensibility  to  light,  and  con¬ 
sequent  photophobia,  is  the  form  which  sympathetic  affection  of  the  retina 
sometimes  assumes.  Persons  thus  affected  may  be  able  to  see  well  in  dull  lights. 

The  Albinoes  are  nyctalopic;  the  absence  of  pigmentum  nigrum  renders  them 
acutely  and  almost  morbidly  sensible  to  light;  they  are  hardly  able  to  open 
their  eyes  in  a  strong  sunshine;  they  contract  their  brows,  and  keep  the  palpebrse 
almost  closed  during  the  day,  and  when  twilight  comes  they  are  able  to  see 
distinctly. 

Such  are  the  only  forms  of  nyctalopia  which  I  have  seen.  I  never  saw  a 
case  in  which  it  existed,  as  an  amaurotic  symptom,  to  the^d^gree  of  vision  being 
perfect  in  the  night  or  even  twilight,  and  lost  durinXjke^  day,  as  we  see  the 
converse  in  hemeralopia.  fX) 

[“  Among  the  few  original  observations, ’V©  Mackenzie  remarks  ( [Prac¬ 
tical  Treatise ,  pp.  821-2),  “  tending  to  estal^tyr  the  fact  of  there  being  such  a 
disease  as  a  periodic  amaurosis,  which  n(ak|^vts  attack  through  the  day,  i 


departs  at  night,  may  be  quoted  the  fo$k)wmg  from  Ramazzini  : — 

ui  I  have  repeatedly  observed,  \-er  he,  ( among  our  country  people,  and 
especially  in  boys,  a  thing  sufficiency  strange.  In  March,  about  the  equinox, 
boys  about  ten  years  of  age  wc^Smected  with  a  great  degree  of  weakness  of 
sight,  so  that  through  the  wlf^leilay  they  saw  little  or  nothing,  and  wandered 
about  the  fields  like  blimNueople ;  but  when  night  came  they  saw  again  dis¬ 
tinctly.  This  affectionrfc(Skd  without  any  remedy,  and  by  the  middle  of  April 
the  patients  were  complgj&ly  restored  to  sight.  I  frequently  observed  the  eyes 
of  these  boys,  and*fc&*id  the  pupils  much  enlarged/  ( Be  Morbis  Artificum ,  cap. 
xxxviii.;  Opera, (py&o3 ;  Londini,  1718.) 

“  A  gentlen^^related  to  Dr.  Guthrie  that  he  had  witnessed  the  following 
example  Mblindness.  Whilst  in  garrison  in  Landau,  in  Alsace,  in  the 


1  IlisW^skd’ une  Hemeralopie  hereditaire  depuis  deux  sticles  dans  une  famille  de  la  commune 
de  Vef^^nkn,  prls  Montpellier ,  par  F.  Cunier,  M.  D.,  in  the  Jlnnales  de  la  Societe  de  Mede- 
cin&deGrand,  1840. 
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summer  of  1772,  two  hundred  men  of  the  regiment  of  Picardie  were  seized  with 
a  species  of  blindness  during  the  meridian  splendour  of  the  sun,  and  could  not 
see  their  way  when  it  was  not  overcast,  insomuch  that  when  they  had  strolled 
out  into  the  fields  during  a  cloudy  day,  if  the  sun  suddenly  shone  out,  they  were 
absolutely  obliged  to  be  led  by  their  companions  till  a  cloud  once  more  obscured 
the  solar  light,  and  enabled  them  to  pursue  their  course.  (Duncan’s  Medical 
Commentaries ,  vol.  xix.  p.  290;  Edinburgh,  1795.) 

“  These  instances  look  like  an  endemic  or  epidemic  day-blindness ;  but  arc 
evidently  too  vague  to  furnish  grounds  for  any  general  conclusions. 

“  Baron  Larrey  has  recorded  a  remarkable  case  of  sporadic  day-blindness, 
occurring  in  an  old  man,  one  of  the  galley-slaves  at  Brest,  who  had  for  thirty- 
three  years  been  shut  up  in  a  subterraneous  dungeon.  His  long  residence  in 
darkness  had  had  such  an  effect  on  the  organs  of  vision,  that  he  could  see  only 
under  the  shade  of  night,  and  was  completely  blind  during  the  day.  (Memoir es 
de  Chirurgie  Militaire ,  tome  i.  p.  6;  Paris,  1812.) 

“  Another  case,  connected  with  a  venereal  taint,  and  cured  by  mercurial  fric¬ 
tions,  is  related  by  Mr.  Isbell.”  ( Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal , 
vol.  ix.  p.  269 ;  Edinburgh,  1818.)] 


[ Hemiopia ,  from  qfjuavs,  half  \  and  d^is,  vision ,  or  that  form  of  partial  blindness 
in  which  the  patient  is  able  to  see  only  the  half  of  objects,  may  affect  one  or 
both  eyes.  Sometimes  it  is  the  right,  and  at  others  the  left  half  of  objects 
which  can  only  be  seen;  again  it  may  happen,  Dr.  Mackenzie  observes,  “that 
the  upper  or  the  lower  half  of  the  field  of  vision  may  appear  dark,  or  that  the 
patient,  looking  directly  forwards,  may  see  tolerably  well  within  a  certain  angle, 
hut  nothing  to  either  side.  These  latter  varieties  of  hemiopia  are  less  common 
than  that  in  which  the  right  or  the  left  half  of  each  retina  appears  to  be  insensible 
to  light,  but  are  not  less  worthy  of  attention.”  (Practical  Treatise ,  p.  822.) 

Hemiopia  is  apt  to  be  sudden  in  its  attacks  and  to  recur  at  considerable  in¬ 
tervals  of  time. 

Dr.  Wollaston  attracted  considerable  attention  to  this  affection,  by  the 
publication  of  an  account  of  two  attacks  of  it  which  he  himself  experienced,  and 
of  some  cases  of  it  which  he  met  with  in  others.  (  On  the  sb^f^cussation  of 
the  optic  nerves.  Philos.  Trans,  for  1824.)  .  „ .  Jo  . 

It  is  now  more  than  twenty  years,  says  he,  “sin$Q*was  first  attacked 
with  the  peculiar  state  of  vision  to  which  I  allude,  Jirtpisequence  of  violent 
exercise  I  had  taken  for  two  or  three  hours  before^vCsuddenly  found  that  I 


could  see  but  half  the  face  of  a  man  whom  I 
respect  to  every  object  I  looked  at.  In  atten^pth* 
over  a  door,  I  saw  only 
obliterated  to  my  view, 
and  was  the  same  whether  I  looked  wit] 


d  it  was  the  same  with 
^  read  the  name  Johnson, 
son  ;  the  commqtfmment  of  the  name  being  wholly 
In  this  instance  tlfeJIoss  of  sight  was  toward  my  left, 
^  right  eye  or  the  left.  This  blind¬ 


ness  was  not  so  complete  as  to  amoimCtk absolute  blackness,  but  was  a  shaded 
darkness  without  definite  outli n ^^jXd^complain  t  was  of  short  duration,  and 
in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  be  said  to  be  wholly  gone,  having  receded 

with  a  gradual  motion  from  jffid^mtre  of  vision  obliquely  upwards  towards  the 

u  Since  this  defect  al^^jpfrom  over-fatigue,  a  cause  common  to  many  other 
nervous  affections,  I  sa^yb  reasons  to  apprehend  any  return  of  it,  and  it  passed 
away  without  any  no^vof  remedy,  without  any  farther  explanation,  and  without 
my  drawing  any\NSml  inference  from  it. 

It  is  now  iiDNrt  fifteen  months  since  a  similar  affection  occurred  again  to 
myself,  withmA  my  being  able  to  assign  any  cause  whatever,  or  to  connect  it 
with  am/  j^dous  or  subsequent  indisposition.  The  blindness  was  first  ob¬ 
served, before,  in  looking  at  the  face  of  a  person  I  met,  whose  left  eye  was 
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to  my  sight  obliterated.  My  blindness  was  in  this  instance  the  reverse  of  the 
former,  being  to  my  right  (instead  of  the  left)  of  the  spot  to  which  my  eyes 
were  directed ;  so  that  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  it  in  any  manner  connected 
with  the  former  affection. 

“  The  new  punctum  caecum  was  situated  alike  in  both  eyes,  and  at  an  angle 
of  about  three  degrees  from  the  centre;  for  when  any  object  was  viewed  at  the 
distance  of  about  five  yards,  the  point  not  seen  was  about  ten  inches  distant 
from  the  point  actually  looked  at. 

“  On  this  occasion  the  affection,  after  having  lasted  with  little  alteration  for 
about  twenty  minutes,  was  removed  suddenly  and  entirely  by  the  excitement  of 
agreeable  news  respecting  the  safe  arrival  of  a  friend  from  a  very  hazardous 
enterprise.” 

In  consequence  of  reflecting  on  these  attacks  of  hemiopia,  Dr.  Wollaston 
was  led  to  adopt  the  following  hypothesis  regarding  the  arrangement  of  the 
optic  nerve,  the  hypothesis,  in  fact,  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  : — 

“  Since  the  corresponding  points  of  the  two  eyes,”  says  he,  “  sympathize  iu 
disease,  their  sympathy  is  evidently  from  structure,  not  from  mere  habit  of 
feeling  together,  as  might  be  inferred,  if  reference  were  had  to  the  reception  of 
ordinary  impressions  alone.  Any  two  corresponding  points  must  be  supplied 
with  a  pair  of  filaments  from  the  same  nerve,  and  the  seat  of  a  disease  in  which 
similar  parts  of  both  eyes  are  affected,  must  be  considered  as  situated  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  eyes  at  some  place  in  the  course  of  the  nerves  where  these 
filaments  are  still  united,  and  probably  in  one  or  the  other  thalamus  nervorum 
opticorum. 

“  It  is  plain  that  the  cord,  which  comes  finally  to  either  eye  under  the  name 
of  optic  nerve,  must  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  two  portions,  one  half  from 
the  right  thalamus,  and  the  other  from  the  left  thalamus  nervorum  opticorum. 

“  According  to  this  supposition,  decussation  will  take  place  only  between  the 
adjacent  halves  of  the  two  nerves.  That  portion  of  nerve  which  proceeds  from 
the  right  thalamus  to  the  right  side  of  the  right  eye,  passes  to  its  destination 
without  interference;  and  in  a  similar  manner  the  left  thalamus  will  supply  the 
left  side  of  the  left  eye  with  one  part  of  its  fibres,  while  the  remaining  halves 
of  both  nerves,  in  passing  over  to  the  eyes  of  the  opposite  sides,  must  intersect 
each  other,  either  with  or  without  intermixture  of  thou?QiD^es. 

“Now,  if  we  consider  rightly  the  facts  discovered  fe^Vomparativc  anatomy  in 
fishes,  we  shall  find  that  the  crossing  of  the  entiro^wves  in  them  to  the  oppo¬ 
site  eyes,  is  in  perfect  conformity  to  this  view  oiMjic  arrangement  of  the  human 
nerves.  The  relative  position  of  the  eyes  toA^n  other  in  the  sturgeon,  is  so 
exactly  back  to  back,  on  opposite  sides  of^pJiead,  that  they  can  hardly  see  the 
same  objects,  they  can  have  no  points  wlHfilr  generally  receive  the  same  impres¬ 
sions,  as  in  us ;  there  are  no  corresponding  points  of  vision  requiring  to  be  sup¬ 
plied  with  fibres  from  the  same  nervk}  The  eye  which  sees  to  the  left  has  its 
retina  solely  upon  its  right  side  l  this  is  supplied  with  an  optic  nerve  arising 
wholly  from  the  right  thalamusJ3iiile  the  left  thalamus  sends  its  fibres  entirely 
to  the  left  side  of  the  rigtat^w  for  the  perception  of  objects  situated  on  the 
right.  In  this  animal^ q^Tyki jury  to  the  left  thalamus  might  be  expected  to 
occasion  entire  blinditesj  of  the  right  eye  alone,  and  want  of  perception  of 
objects  placed  on  that  srae.  In  ourselves,  a  similar  injury  to  the  left  thalamus 
would  occasion  ]Jh^»ess  (as  before)  to  all  objects  situated  to  our  right,  owing 
to  insensibility^Ohe  left  half  of  the  retina  of  both  eyes.” 

Having  ^tf&^xplained  his  hypothesis,  Dr.  Wollaston  goes  on  to  relate  the 
following  Motional  instance  of  hemiopia. 

“  A  (^|oraer,”  says  he,  “  that  has  occurred  within  my  own  knowledge  in  the 
case  friend,  seems  fully  to  confirm  this  reasoning,  as  far  as  a  single  instance 
ca^be  (depended  upon.  After  he  had  suffered  severe  pain  in  his  head  for  some 
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days,  about  the  left  temple,  and  toward  tbe  back  of  the  left  eye,  his  vision 
became  considerably  impaired,  attended  with  other  symptoms  indicating  a  slight 
compression  on  the  brain. 

u  It  was  not  till  after  the  lapse  of  three  or  four  weeks  that  I  saw  him,  and 
found  that,  in  addition  to  other  affections  which  need  not  here  be  enumerated, 
be  laboured  under  a  defect  of  sight  similar  to  those  which  had  happened  to  my¬ 
self,  but  more  extensive,  and  it  has  unfortunately  been  far  more  permanent.  In 
this  case,  the  blindness  was  at  that  time  and  still  is  entire,  with  reference  to  all 
objects  situated  to  the  right  of  his  centre  of  view.  Fortunately,  the  field  of  his 
vision  is  sufficient  for  writing  perfectly.  He  sees  what  he  writes,  and  the  pen 
with  which  he  writes,  but  not  the  hand  which  moves  the  pen.  This  affection 
is,  as  far  as  can  be  observed,  the  same  in  both  eyes,  and  consists  in  an  insensi¬ 
bility  of  the  retina  on  the  left  side  of  each  eye.  It  seenvs  most  probable  that 
some  effusion  took  place  at  the  time  of  the  original  pain  on  that  side  of  the  head, 
and  has  left  a  permanent  compression  on  the  left  thalamus.  This  partial  blind¬ 
ness  has  now  lasted  so  long  without  sensible  amendment,  as  to  make  it  very 
doubtful  when  my  friend  may  recover  the  complete  perception  of  objects  on 
that  side  of  him.” 

Dr.  Wollaston  gives  in  the  same  paper  the  following  account  of  another 
case  of  this  disease  : — 

“  One  of  my  friends,”  says  he,  “  has  been  habitually  subject  to  it  for  sixteen 
or  seventeen  years,  whenever  his  stomach  is  in  any  considerable  degree  deranged. 
In  him,  the  blindness  has  been  invariably  to  his  right  of  the  centre  of  vision, 
and  from  want  of  due  consideration  had  been  considered  as  temporary  insensi¬ 
bility  of  the  right  eye;  but  he  is  now  satisfied  that  this  is  not  really  the  case, 
but  that  both  eyes  have  been  similarly  affected  with  half  blindness.  This  symp¬ 
tom  of  his  indigestion  usually  lasts  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty 
minutes,  and  then  subsides,  without  leaving  any  permanent  imperfection  of 
sight.” 

Dr.  Wollaston  died  about  four  years  after  the  publication  of  the  paper 
from  which  these  extracts  are  taken.  In  the  account  which  has  boen  published 
of  the  appearances  observed  on  inspecting  his  body,  it  is  stated^tAt  the  optic 
thalamus  of  the  right  side  was  of  an  unusually  large  size,  and  thap^inaking  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  it,  little  or  no  vestige  of  its  natural  substance  was  pera^Kible,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  layer  of  medullary  substance  on  its  upper  It  had  been  con¬ 

verted  into  a  tumour,  as  large  as  a  middle-sized  hen\|gg,  towards  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  a  grayish  colour,  and  harder  than  the^Mfn  itself,  somewhat  of  a 
caseous  consistence,  but  in  the  centre  of  a  bi|>w?|Volour,  soft,  and  in  a  half- 
dissolved  state.  This  diseased  structure  wastooKronfined  to  the  thalamus,  but 
extended  to  the  neighbouring  portion  of  tlK/r3h>pus  striatum.  The  right  optic 
nerve,  where  it  passes  on  the  outside  of  iffirtnalamus,  was  of  a  brown  colour, 
more  expanded,  and  softer  than  natural *XBonclon  Medical  Gaz.  vol.  iii.  p.  293.) 

“The  reader  will  readily  perceive  Mackenzie  observes,  “that  between 
this  state  of  the  brain  and  the^^jwous  symptoms  of  hemiopia,  there  may  or 
may  not  have  been  a  connec£io^\Vor  there  were  two  distinct  attacks  of  the 
disease,  at  the  interval  of  tfoemy  years,  each  attack  subsiding  entirely  after 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  wn  me  first  attack  objects  to  the  left  appearing  dark, 
and  in  the  second,  thos£jfil3he  right.  We  know  that  morbid  alterations  in  the 
substance  of  the  bramCJten  produce  periodic  diseases,  and  that  certain  addi¬ 
tional  causes  of  ^Kmient  operating  upon  an  unsound  brain,  one  or  the  other 
of  the  functiona^Nhat  organ  are  for  a  time  impeded,  till  the  new  cause  ceases 
to  operate,  when  the  individual  immediately  returns  to  his  former  state  of  ap¬ 
parent  he^W^Prac^caZ  Treatise ,  pp.  826-7.) 

in^eiWing  case  of  hemiopia,  in  a  person  affected  with  slight  hemiplegia 
of  the  side,  is  related  by  Dr.  Crawford.  The  patient  regained  the  use  of 
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her  limbs )  but  from  the  time  of  her  seizure  till  her  death,  about  five  years 
afterwards,  when  she  looked  at  an  object,  she  could  see  distinctly  only  the  one 
half  of  it  which  was  towards  her  right  hand,  the  other  being  very  obscure. 
This  was  equally  the  case,  whether  she  looked  with  both  eyes  or  only  with  the 
right  one ;  but  when  she  looked  with  her  left  only,  the  obscurity  was  greater. 
When  four  fingers  were  held  before  her,  she  could  see  two  of  them  distinctly 
the  third  she  could  distinguish,  but  could  not  see  plainly ;  and  the  fourth  she 
could  not  see  at  all.  When  she  looked  at  three  fingers,  she  could  see  two  of 
them  pretty  plainly — the  first,  however,  plainer  than  the  second  \  the  third  she 
could  not  distinguish  at  all.  When  she  looked  at  two  fingers,  she  could  see 
only  one  distinctly. 

After  she  had  recovered  so  as  to  be  able  to  get  out  of  bed,  it  was  discovered  that, 
although  she  could  see  only  half  of  an  object  plainly,  when  held  directly  be¬ 
fore  her,  yet  if  it  was  moved  towards  her  right  hand,  and  she  continued  to  look 
straight  forward,  she  could  see  the  whole  of  it  distinctly.  On  the  contrary,  if 
it  was  moved  toward  her  left  hand,  keeping  her  eyes  fixed  as  before,  she  could 
not  perceive  any  part  of  the  object. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  it  was  the  motion  of  the  left  side  of  the  body  that 
was  impaired,  yet  it  was  the  right  half  of  each  retina  which  was  insensible. 
(. London  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal ,  liii.  48.) 

Another  case  of  hemiopia  is  related  by  Mr.  Lawrence.  See  p.  580  of  this 
work. 

In  reflecting  on  Dr.  Wollaston’s  paper,  the  following  remarks,  Dr.  Mac¬ 
kenzie  states,  have  occurred  to  him  : — 

1.  “The  notion  of  a  semidecussation  of  the  optic  nerves  had  not  merely  been 
entertained  by  several  distinguished  authors,1  before  Dr.  Wollaston,  but  had 
in  some  measure  been  demonstrated  by  dissection.2  Even  the  idea  that  the  two 
portions,  of  which  each  optic  nerve  may  be  regarded  as  consisting,  remain  dis¬ 
tinct,  after  they  form  the  retina,  appears  to  belong  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  It 
is  supported,  however,  by  Dr.  Wollaston,  by  an  argument  which  is  new,  and 
probably  without  foundation )  namely,  that  any  two  corresponding  points  of  the 
two  retinae  must  be  supplied  with  filaments  either  from  the  right  or  from  the 
left  optic  nerve,  and  that  upon  this  depends  their  correspondence.  Dr,  Wol¬ 
laston  appears  to  have  overlooked  the  fact,  that  as  the.opti©  nerves  pass  through 
the  sclerotica  and  choroid  considerably  Nearer  the  nMe  line  of  the  body  than 
the  centre  of  the  globe  of  each  eye,  the  two  ojfr^  axes,  which,  if  any  points 
deserve  to  be  considered  as  such,  are  surely  |0^hesponding  points,  will  not  be 
formed  by  filaments  from  the  same  nerve,  JSi^from  opposite  nerves.  It  has 
always  occurred  to  me  as  more  probabl#”wp|  the  two  portions  of  which  each 
optic  nerve  consists  mingle  their  fibres,  mtr  then  expand  into  the  retina,  so  that 
the  membrane  in  each  eye  should  b<^s^garded  as  a  plexus,  every  point  of  which 
contains  fibres  derived  from  each  sicta^of  the  brain. 

2.  “  It  is  not,  however,  by  ma®)reasoning  upon  a  subject  like  this,  that  we 


can  arrive  at  any  sound  conch 
in  pathological,  and  in  wlftN^ 


^  ^  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  mass  of  facts 
ay  be  called  experimental  anatomy,  touching  this 


question,  go  to  prove  hfi[^^juries  and  diseases  affecting  one  side  of  the  brain, 
instead  of  hemiopia  i\JJoth  eyes,  produce  amaurosis  only  in  the  opposite  eye.3 
The  fact,  also,  wJiiejLhas  been  already  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  that  we  mes&i^Th  a  horizontal  as  well  as  a  perpendicular  hemiopia,  appears 
scarcely  recpqp^tfle  to  the  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Wollaston.  Not  so,  however, 
that  other^sjfety  of  the  disease,  in  which  objects  to  each  hand  appear  dark,  and 


1  NejA>n, Water,  Ackermann,  Yicq.  d’Azyr,  Caldani,  Cuvier,  &c. 

2  S^epjius  et  Carolus,  Wenzel  de  Penitiore  Structura  Cerebri ,  pp.  109,  333,  tab.  vi.  fig* 
1  jSTubfngse,  1812. 

.\JBerres,  Anaiomie  Comparee  du  Cerveau ,  tom.  i.  p.  331 ;  Paris,  1827. 
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those  only  which  are  placed  in  front  are  seen  distinctly;  for  were  any  tumour 
or  excrescence  to  press  on  the  anterior  edge  of  the  chiasma  of  the  optic  nerves, 
the  effect  would  he,  according  to  the  hypothesis  of  semidecussation,  to  paralyze 
'  the  inner  half  only  of  each  retina.  I  had  under  my  care  a  patient  with  amau¬ 
rosis  of  the  inner  half  of  each  retina,  attended  with  total  loss  of  the  sense  of 
smell,  and  an  imperfect  sense  of  taste.  He  presented  no  other  signs  of  cerebral 
disease,  and  I  thought  it  probable  that  the  imperfection  in  taste  was  owing  to 
the  loss  of  the  power  of  smell,  and  that  this,  along  with  the  hemiopia,  was 
owing  to  some  pressure  on  the  optic  nerves,  immediately  anterior  to  their  union, 
and  on  the  olfactory  nerves.”  ( Practical  Treatise ,  pp.  826-7.) 

The  treatment  of  hemiopia  must  be  conducted  in  reference  to  the  cause  by 
which  it  is  produced.  If  resulting  from  cerebral  congestion,  general  or  local 
|  detraction  of  blood,  with  revulsives,  &c.  may  be  demanded.  A  frequent  cause 
is  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs,  and,  of  course,  remedies  appropriate  for  the 
correction  of  the  particular  derangement  must  be  employed.] 

Want  of  Power  to  distinguish  Colours. — Some  individuals  are  naturally  un¬ 
able  to  distinguish  colours,  and  to  judge  of  their  relations.  In  rare  cases,  this 
defect  embraces  all  colours,  so  that  a  coloured  drawing  or  painting  seems  all  of 
one  tint;  the  objects  are  clearly  seen,  the  light  and  shadow  are  understood,  but 
the  differences  of  colour  are  not  perceived.  Some  persons  can  only  distinguish 
certain  colours,  and  refer  the  others  to  one  or  other  of  these.  Thus,  a  person 
could  perceive  only  red,  yellow,  and  purple  in  the  rainbow.  Some  are  unable 
to  distinguish  one  or  two  colours ;  red  and  green,  for  example,  are  commonly 
confounded  in  these  cases.  The  eye  has  its  natural  appearance,  and  vision  is 
perfect  in  all  other  respects. 

This  incapacity  of  distinguishing  colours,  which  is  an  original  defect,  fre¬ 
quently  exists  in  several  members  of  the  same  family. 

In  a  person  named  Harris,  the  defect  was  first  observed  at  four  years  of  age; 
he  could  not  distinguish  the  fruit  from  the  leaves  of  a  cherry-tree  by  their  colour, 
nor  could  he  understand  why  a  stocking  was  called  red;  though  he  saw  objects 
as  well,  and  at  as  great  a  distance  as  others,  when  the  distinction^raknot  depend 
on  colour.  The  gentleman  who  gives  an  account  of  this  indivhM^b  in  the  Philo¬ 
sophical  Transactions ,  vol.  lxvii.  art.  14,  says:  “I  bcliev<>Oj£Jcould  never  do 
more  than  guess  the  name  of  any  colour;  yet  he  could  d^Hinguish  white  from 
black,  or  black  from  any  light  or  bright  colour.  Dov«  h*aw  colour  he  called 
white,  and  different  colours  he  frequently  called  bvtkgyhtme  name ;  yet  he  could 
discern  a  difference  between  them  when  placed  tDgSjfl^r.  In  general,  colours  of 
an  equal  degree  of  brightness,  however  thejt  m^nt  otherwise  differ,  he  fre¬ 
quently  confounded  together.  Yet  a  stripqd’VNobon  he  could  distinguish  from 
a  plain  one,  but  he  could  not  tell  whakJdnr  colours  were  with  any  tolerable' 
exactness.  Dark  colours,  in  general,  Jb^w&ften  mistook  for  black,  but  never 
imagined  white  to  be  a  dark  colour,  g$W|)dark  to  be  a  white  colour.”  He  had 
two  brothers,  whose  perception  of^raknirs  was  imperfect,  like  his  own  and  two 
other  brothers  and  sisters,  wJapjnreSvell  as  their  parents,  were  free  from  this 
defect ;  one  of  the  first-men tfcn|cl  brothers  pronounced  an  orange  ribbon  to  be 
the  colour  of  grass,  green. >*3YKen  asked  whether  the  various  colours  were  mere 
differences  ”  11  ' 

replied  no, 

In  an  instance  s^kdbd  in  the  subsequent  volume  of  the  Transactions,  art. 
-6  the  defect  vv*&^K)t  so  general.  The  relater,  describing  his  own  infirmity, 
says:  “I  do  nfrt  1?  how  any  green  in  the  world;  a  pink  colour  and  a  pale  blue 
are  alike ;  ^MS\ot  know  one  from  the  other.  A  full  red  and  a  full  green  the 
same;  Jkhaver often  thought  them  a  good  match;  but  yellows  (light,  dark,  and 
middlAOfed  all  degrees  of  blue,  except  those  very  pale,  commonly  called  sky, 


r  of  grass,  green .^AYKen  asked  whether  the  various  colours  were  mere 
‘S  of  light  and^Spde,  various  degrees  between  white  and  black,  he 
o,  but  with  soke^  hesitation. 
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I  know  perfectly  well,  and  can  discern  a  deficiency  in  any  of  those  colours,  to  a 
particular  nicety.  A  full  purple  and  a  deep  blue  sometimes  baffle  me.”  He 
adds:  “It  is  a  family  failing*;  my  father  has  exactly  the  same  impediment;  my 
mother  and  one  of  my  sisters  were  perfect  in  all  colours;  my  other  sister  and 
myself  alike  imperfect;  but  she  has  a  daughter  who  is  very  perfect.  I  have  a 
son  and  daughter,  who  both  know  all  colours  without  exception;  and  so  did 
their  mother.  My  mother’s  own  brother  had  the  like  impediment  with  me 
though  my  mother,  as  mentioned  above,  knew  all  colours  perfectly  well.” 

In  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Medico -  Chirurgical  Transactions ,  Dr.  Nicholl 
has  related  the  case  of  a  boy,  eleven  years  old,  who  has  this  defect.  “He 
does  not  call  any  colour  green.  Dark  bottle-green  he  calls  brown.  Light 
yellow  he  calls  yellow ;  but  darker  yellows  and  light  browns  he  confounds  with 
red.  Dark  brown  he  confounds  with  black.  Pale  green  he  calls  light  red; 
common  green  he  terms  red.  Light  red  and  pink  he  calls  light  blue;  red  he 
calls  by  its  proper  name.  On  looking  through  a  prism,  he  said  he  could  dis¬ 
cover  no  colour  but  red,  yellow,  and  purple.  I  showed  him  paper  stained  with 
red  radish  root ;  this  he  said  was  blue  ;  I  dipped  this  paper  in  diluted  nitrous 
acid,  which  converted  the  pale-red  colour  into  scarlet ;  he  then  called  it  red.  I 
placed  this  scarlet  colour  by  the  side  of  paper  stained  with  litmus ;  he  said  that 
both  colours  were  the  same,  but  that  the  litmus  paper  was  a  lighter  shade  than 
the  other.  I  then  placed  the  scarlet  paper  on  the  grass,  and  afterwards  on 
green  baize ;  he  said  that  the  grass  and  the  baize  were  the  same  colour  as  the 
paper,  but  that  they  were  a  shade  lighter.  I  made  him  put  on  a  pair  of  green 
spectacles,  which  he  called  red  glasses ;  he  said  that  everybody  and  everything 
in  the  room  had  a  reddish  cast  when  seen  through  them.”  (Pages  477,  478.) 
This  boy  has  four  sisters,  who,  with  his  mother  and  her  sister,  are  free  from 
the  defect,  which,  however,  exists  in  his  maternal  grandfather.  The  latter 
gentleman,  being  in  the  navy,  purchased  a  blue  coat  and  waistcoat  with  red 
breeches  to  match  the  blue.  He,  as  well  as  his  grandson,  seems  to  have  no 
perception  of  green.  He  had  two  brothers  and  three  sisters ;  the  defect  existed 
in  one  brother,  the  other  and  the  sisters  being  free  from  it.  His  brother  has 
mistaken  a  cucumber  for  a  lobster,  and  a  green  leaf  for  a*stick  of  red  sealing- 

wax.  wC* 

A  gentleman,  who  has  detailed  the  circumstancesCw  his  own  case  in  the 
Glasgow  Medical  Journal r,  vol.  ii.  art.  2,  seems  tojsrenost  deficient  in  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  reds  and  greens.  He  can  distingui&hjjQ^rk  green  and  dark  purple ; 
but  pale  green,  pink,  and  pale  blue,  all  aprtenjio  him  the  same  colour.  He 
says:  “I  cannot  perceive  a  bit  of  red  a^Mgwax,  if  thrown  down  upon  the 
grass,  nor  a  piece  of  scarlet  cloth  hungup o£  a  hedge,  till  I  am  almost  near 
enough  the  latter  to  touch  it;  althoifch,  in  one  instance,  which  I  particularly 
remember,  this  was  so  conspicuous  tQeh 

4  I  or 


tinctly  visible  to  them  a  mile 
curiosity,  from  the  roof  of  a 
This  lichen  appearing  to  n 


rph  or  twelve  other  persons  as  to  be  dis- 
I  once  gathered  some  lichen,  as  a  great 
ig-house,  situated  on  the  estate  of  a  friend. 
This  lichen  appearing  to  ©right  scarlet,  from  the  circumstances  of  its 

seeming  to  be  of  the  same^^our  as  the  roof  of  the  house,  which  was  composed 
of  fancifully-shaped  tite  >Jrn  reality,  the  lichen  was  of  a  bright  green,  and  the 
tiles  of  an  unusuallv  WAiant  red.” 

The  communiot^fem  to  the  Glasgow  Journal ,  by  Dr.  Colquhoun,  in  which 
the  preceding  a^Eyhnt  is  found,  contains  a  minute  history  of  another  instance, 
in  which  the^hjfect  is  particularly  observed  in  regard  to  red  and  green,  more 
especiallV^^htter. 

This  necWharity,  which  is  an  original  defect,  and  not  a  pathological  condition, 
dep^mfewccording  to  the  opinion  of  Drs.  G-all  and  Spurzheim,  on  the  senso- 
riumV^Tiiey  conceive  that  the  function  of  the  eye  is  limited  to  the  receiving 
cd0dn  impressions,  but  that  the  judging  of  these  impressions,  the  power  ot 
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understanding  the  relations  which  colours  hear  to  each  other,  is  the  function  of 
the  sensorium ;  and  they  assign  this  faculty  to  a  particular  part  of  the  brain. 
It  is  certain  that  an  eye  inay  be  excellent  for  the  general  purpose  of  vision,  and 
capable  of  distinguishing  the  minutest  objects,  and  yet  the  individual  may  not 
he  able  to  judge  of  colours.  The  latter  power,  with  the  accurate  perception  of 
the  harmony  of  colours,  and  their  various  relations  to  each  other,  is  a  higher 
endowment;  indeed,  only  a  few  persons  possess  it  eminently.  Some  can  draw 
correctly,  can  take  a  portrait  very  well,  although,  if  they  attempt  to  colour,  they 
fail  entirely.  We  even  find  that  among  the  great  painters,  only  a  few  have 
attained  the  reputation  of  thoroughly  understanding  the  subject  of  colour,  and 
have  been  able  to  reduce  that  knowledge  to  practice  in  their  art. 

In  the  case  of  an  original  defect,  and  one  probably  seated  in  the  organization 
of  the  brain,  we  can  afford  no  remedy;  indeed,  the  matter  is  only  mentioned 
now,  in  order  to  show  the  difference  between  this  natural  peculiarity  and  patho¬ 
logical  states  of  the  eye. 


[Inability  to  distinguish  colours  ( achromatopsia ,  from  a  not ,  colour , 

the  eye),  hitherto  supposed  to  be  always  an  original  defect,  we  have  observed  to 
occur,  also,  as  a  pathological  condition.  A  case  of  this  kind  was  reported  by 
ns  in  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences  for  August,  1840.  We 
shall  here  relate  this  case,  with  some  inferences  relative  to  the  laws  which 
govern  this  defect,  to  which  we  have  been  led  by  a  comparison  of  the  various 
cases  of  it  which  have  been  recorded. 

Mary  Bishop,  twenty  years  of  age,  unmarried,  a  cigar-maker,  was  admitted 
into  Wills  Hospital  Feb.  9,  1839.  She  stated  that  she  had  suffered,  previous 
to  admission  into  hospital,  two  attacks  of  cerebral  disease,  one  in  the  spring  of 
1,837,  the  other  in  the  winter  of  1837-38.  After  recovery  from  the  first  attack, 
objects  for  a  time  appeared  to  her  double.  The  second  attack  left  her  entirely 
blind,  in  which  condition  she  continued  for  four  months.  After  this  her  sight 
began  to  return,  and  at  the  period  of  her  admission  into  the  hospital  she  could 
read  large  print,  as  the  heading  of  a  newspaper.  She  was  of  a  short,  robust 
stature,  full  habit,  very  dark  complexion,  black  hair  and  hazeL^Mes,  flushed 
face,  colour  of  her  cheeks  at  times  almost  of  a  purplish  hueWVtamenia  sup¬ 
pressed.  When  she  first  came  under  my  notice,  which  was^yMay,  1839,  she 
had  been  largely  depleted,  and  had  taken  remedies  for  ^(^restoration  of  the 
menstrual  discharge,  under  the  direction  of  my  friend/fTVi  colleague  Hr.  Fox, 
under  which  treatment  her  sight  had  improved. 

Whilst  examining  her  at  this  time  to  ascertaitf^bftJldegree  of  vision  she  pos¬ 
sessed,  her  reply  to  one  of  our  questions  led  us  Vajflispect  that  she  was  unable 
to  distinguish  colours.  When  asked  whethja^he  could  see  the  figure  in  her 
dress,  which  was  a  calico  one  with  red  spots^sie  replied,  “  Yes,  I  see  the  brown 
spots  ”  Our  attention  thus  directed  U  <(&  subject,  we  soon  ascertained  that 
while  she  could  distinguish  forms,  ev^iWff  small  size,  with  accuracy,  her  per¬ 
ception  of  colours  was  exceedingjj^^erfect.  Bepeated  and  careful  investiga¬ 
tions  during  this  and  on  severaHwfSkequent  occasions,  satisfied  us  that  the  only 
colours  which  she  knew  wit^cominty  were  yellow  and  blue.  Nearly  all  other 
colours  she  termed  brown,  S^hesitated  to  name,  designating,*  however,  their 
shades  or  intensity  of  ctJgl  accurately.  Thus,  a  deep  red  she  called  a  dark 
brown,  a  bright  green^fi^ht  brown,  and  a  very  pale  pink  a  very  light  shade 
of  brown.  ,  ^ . ° 

We  exhibite<F$Mier,  both  by  day  and  by  candle-light,  a  number  of  colours, 
and  have  them  noW  in  our  possession,  with  the  names  she  bestowed  on  them. 
With  the  mgtfsMion  of  yellow  and  blue,  all  the  other  colours  were  named  with 
Wy^tton,  and  some,  only  after  our  insisting  on  her  doing  so,  and  she 
then  n^ifestly  named  them  by  guess.  We  abstain  from  giving  the  details, 
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because  we  are  satisfied  they  lead  to  no  farther  useful  results  than  to  prove  that 
she  could  not  distinguish  other  colours  than  the  two  just  mentioned.  On  one 
occasion,  our  friend,  Professor  A.  D.  Bache,  visited  the  patient  with  us,  and 
with  a  view  of  comparing  her  defect  of  vision  with  that  of  Mr.  Dalton,  of  Man¬ 
chester,  exhibited  to  her  a  number  of  fabrics  of  various  colours,  which  he  had 
received  from  that  distinguished  chemist,  with  their  names,  as  they  appear  to 
him,  attached.  Nothing  new  or  worth  recording  was  elicited  by  this  experiment, 
unless  the  following  circumstance,  which  for  a  moment  greatly  perplexed  us,  he 
considered  as  such;  and  it  is  so,  perhaps,  in  one  point  of  view,  as  showing  how 
careful  it  is  necessary  to  be  in  similar  investigations  to  avoid  being  deceived. 
After  manifesting  her  inability  to  distinguish  correctly  any  except  two  colours, 
she  surprised  us  by  naming  accurately  the  colour  of  some  red  silk,  and  which 
she  had  previously  misnamed.  A  bunch  of  red  cotton,  however,  shown  her 
immediately  afterwards,  she  termed  brown.  On  inquiring  why  she  termed  the 
first  red,  she  said  she  had  “discovered,  some  days  before,  that  red  produced 
sparkles  before  her  eyes.”  Suspecting  from  this  she  had  been  somehow  led  to 
connect  glossiness  with  red,  I  called  her  attention  to  some  bright,  glossy  green 
silk,  which  she  promptly  called  red.  When  these  same  articles  were  shown  her 
in  such  a  light  that  she  could  not  perceive  their  gloss,  she  miscalled  them  as 
usual.  How  the  patient  came  to  connect  glossiness  with  a  colour  we  could  not 
discover;  but  as  her  defect  was  at  this  time  known  through  the  house,  it  is 
probable  thstt  some  one  had  shown  her  a  glossy  red,  and  given  her  its  name. 

The  patient  was  not  at  all  sensible,  when  we  commenced  the  investigation  of 
her  case,  that  she  laboured  under  any  particular  defect  in  distinguishing  colours. 
She  had  noticed,  she  said,  however,  that  grass  and  roses  did  not  appear  as  they 
formerly  did  to  her;  the  latter,  especially,  did  not  seem  of  their  natural  colour; 
but,  as  her  sight  was  imperfect,  she  considered  this  as  a  natural  consequence. 
She  remembered,  when  questioned,  that,  as  her  sight  began  to  return,  the  first 
colour  she  perceived  was  yellow.  This  fact  is  of  much  interest,  and  she  stated  it 
with  a  degree  of  confidence,  and  mentioned  some  particulars  which  lead  us  to 
believe  it  to  have  been  the  case.  She  asserted,  most  positively,  also,  that  she 
had  formerly  been  as  well  able  to  distinguish  colours  as  any  other  person. 

With  a  view  to  a  revulsive  action  on  the  brain,  and  ^fto  to  re-establish  the 
catamenial  flow,  the  patient  was  ordered  pills  of  blue^mss^  rhubarb,  and  aloes, 
every  alternate  night,  in  a  dose  to  purge  actively;  rni^pFd  pediluvia  at  bedtime, 
and  a  blister  to  the  sacrum.  Two  days  before  h^fQhgular  period,  I  ordered,  in 
addition,  mustard  cataplasms  to  be  applied  nkdiyy  to  the  inside  of  her  thighs, 
and  the  same,  diluted  with  an  equal  part  ofi(Wf  to  her  mamma). 

On  the  29th  of  May,  her  catamenia  ajfpeafjbd  and  flowed  copiously,  but  con¬ 
tinued  only  for  a  single  day.  It  wqg  feliWed,  however,  by  very  marked  im¬ 
provement  in  vision.  She  stated  ton®#,  at  my  visit  on  the  31st  of  May,  with 
much  satisfaction,  that  the  rosesno^r  appeared  to  her  of  their  natural  colour, 
and  that  she  could  distinguish  th^Jiifierence  between  the  colour  of  the  rose  and 
of  the  leaves  of  the  bush,  whi^kg^e  had  not  previously  been  able  to  do.  Koses 
of  different  colours  being  ^^etited  to  her,  she  named  them  all  correctly ;  she 
could  also  distinguish  auimWall  letters  distinctly,  but  not  more  than  three  at 
onetime;  her  field  of^^ion  seemed  limited. 

On  the  first  of  &ine,  Dr.  Fox  took  charge  of  the  hospital,  and,  from  this 
period  until  the  j^Snencement  of  my  regular  term  of  service  in  October  fol¬ 
lowing,  I  saw  >&Jpatient  only  at  considerable  intervals.  During  this  time,  her 
sight  imprg^My  and  with  it  her  ability  to  distinguish  colours.  By  the  middle 
of  J une,  ^^Nvas  able,  she  said,  to  see  the  eye  of  a  needle  and  the  end  of  a 
thread ^hut  could  not  thread  a  needle  from  inability  to  see  both  at  the  same 
tim£*f\Ax  this  period,  Mr.  Bache  again  visited  Mary  with  me,  and  exhibited 
t<&r'  the  prismatic  spectrum.  She  distinguished  pretty  accurately  the  yellow, 
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blue,  green,  and  red.  The  orange  she  hesitated  about,  and  the  violet  she  could 
not  name.  The  colours  were  shpwn  her  together  and  separately;  under  the 
two  circumstances,  she  said  they  appeared  somewhat  different.  Her  retina  on 
this,  as  on  former  occasions,  seemed  soon  to  become  weakened  by  use.  She 
would  gaze  at  a  colour  for  some  time  before  naming  it,  and,  when  looking  from 
one  colour  to  another,  the  impression  of  the  first  seemed  to  remain  on  the  retina, 
and  for  a  time  to  confuse  her  perception  of  the  second.  To  avoid  fatiguing  the 
eye  by  too  much  exercise,  and  to  insure  the  accuracy  of  our  observations,  it  was 
necessary  on  all  occasions  to  conduct  the  experiments  slowly  and  at  intervals, 
and  with  great  care  and  caution. 

On  the  first  of  October,  when  the  patient  again  came  under  my  care,  her 
vision  was  in  the  state  just  described,  but  her  catamenia  were  still  suppressed, 
and  she  was  subject  to  occasional  attacks  of  fulness  of  the  head,  during  which 
her  sight  somewhat  diminished.  She  also  suffered  during  the  early  part  of  this 
month  from  attacks  of  dyspnoea,  which  came  on  every  morning  before  dawn,  and 
continued  for  an  hour  or  two. 

October  18.  For  the  last  three  days  she  has  suffered  much  from  fulness  of  the 
head.  Face  flushed;  pulse  active.  Ordered  v.  s.  Sxvj,  and  to  be  purged  with 
senna  and  salts.  These  remedies  entirely  relieved  her  head,  and  on  the  22d  of 
October  she  was  free  from  all  uneasiness,  and  could  distinguish  the  different 
colours  in  a  dress  readily,  and  also  small  letters.  She  was  now  ordered  mustard 
cataplasms  to  inside  of  her  thighs,  to  sacrum  and  mammae,  and  mustard  pedi- 
luvium  at  bedtime,  with  a  view  to  a  restoration  of  her  catamenia. 

25 th.  Fulness  of  head;  has  had  a  return  of  dyspnoea;  costive;  sight  not 
so  good.  Ordered  cups  to  sacrum;  to  be  purged  briskly;  mustard  pediluvia. 
These  relieved  the  head,  but  the  period  passed  off  without  any  catamenial  flow. 

30 th.  Feels  quite  well.  Sight  good;  can  read  readily  the  small  print  of  a 
newspaper.  Distinguishes  all  the  primitive  colours  readily,  and  names  most 
of  the  secondary  ones  as  correctly  as  could  be  expected  from  one  of  her  moderate 
intelligence,  with  the  exception  of  violet;  this  last  she  seems  always  at  a  loss  to 
name. 

She  would  now  have  been  discharged,  but  for  her  earnest  reques^to  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  hospital  one  month  more,  that  another  effort  made  for 

the  restoration  of  her  catamenia.  It  would  be  uninteresting^,  detail  the  treat¬ 
ment  to  which  she  was  subjected  during  this  month,  aniOwiich  failed  in  pro¬ 
ducing  the  desired  effect.  /vv 

November  30.  Discharged  this  day,  with  her  vip|j®*festored,  and  in  good 
health;  the  catamenia,  however,  still  suppressecU^O 

This  is,  we  believe,  the  first  example  hitherto  recorded  of  this  inability  having 
resulted  from  disease,  or  being  coexistent  witlj^t.1 

Mr.  W.  White  Cooper,  in  his  very  investing  article,  “  Vision, ”  in  the 
Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiolomj&refeYs  to  several  cases  of  temporary 
achromatopsia,  which  have  since  beendfererved,  and  which  appear  to  us  so  in¬ 
teresting  that  we  shall  quote  theunvi^emleman,  aged  36,  librarian  to  a  medical 
college,  has  communicated  to  MwC&oper  the  following  particulars  of  his  own 
case: —  r*  \J 


‘  ‘A  few  years  ago,  I  noticMJhat  on  getting  out  of  bed,  and  looking  at  a  new 
carpet  which  had  been  la^C^own  but  a  short  time,  I  was  unable  to  distinguish 


1 A  case  related  bj;  of  retinitis  caused  by  a  stroke  of  lightning,  is  quoted  at 

page  501,  in  whicK|hp  patient  seems  to  have  lost  the  power  of  distinguishing  colours. 
But  the  details  of  we.pase  in  regard  to  this  particular  are  so  few  and  imperfect,  that  Mr. 
Lawrence  has  ^ltirfely  overlooked  that  feature  of  it,  as  it  was  also  by  ourselves  at  the 
tune  we  drew^Oa^  above  account.  Mr.  Mayo  does  not  seem  to  have  inquired  whether 
the  defect  T^Qctflally  the  consequence  of  the  disease,  or  had  previously  existed. 
Edita^hy Hobt.  B.  Todd.  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  Part  xlii.  Feb.  1852. 
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the  colours,  though  I  could  clearly  make  out  the  pattern,  which  appeared  simply 
black  and  white.  I  felt  rather  alarmed,  and  asked  my  wife  if  it  was  the  same 
carpet.  She  assured  me  it  was,  and  inquired  my  reason  for  putting  the  ques¬ 
tion.  On  telling  her,  she  at  once  suspected  I  had  taken  some  bad  wine  at  a 
public  dinner  I  had  attended  over  night.  I  may  add,  that  I  have  invariably 
experienced  the  same  effects  after  dining  out,  more  especially  if  I  take  more  than 
one  kind  of  wine ;  and  of  this  I  take  but  little,  in  consequence  of  the  severe 
illness  I  experience  on  the  following  morning.  If  I  take  grog  or  punch,  the 
symptoms,  including  the  loss  of  power  of  seeing  colours,  are  still  more  severe/  ” 

“  Simple  congestion  of  the  head  and  eyes,  especially  when  accompanied  with 
fatigue,  is  also  an  exciting  cause  of  achromatopsia.  Euete  states  that  a  girl 
suddenly  lost  the  faculty  of  distinguishing  colours  as  a  consequence  of  congestion; 
and  we  have  known  instances  produced  by  exhaustion. 

“  A  clergyman,  45  years  of  age,  of  full  habit,  but  enjoying  good  health,  was 
performing  divine  service  in  the  month  of  June,  1851,  and  felt  fatigued  and 
oppressed  by  heat  and  the  close  atmosphere  of  the  church.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  service,  on  rising  from  the  kneeling  posture,  he  was  alarmed  at  finding 
that  the  crimson  velvet  cushion  and  hangings  of  the  pulpit  appeared  of  a  dark 
violet  hue,  and  that  other  familiar  objects  which  he  knew  to  be  red,  had  like¬ 
wise  changed  to  bluish  green;  there  was  at  the  same  time  some  giddiness  and 
discomfort  in  the  head.  Having  rested  in  the  vestry  about  ten  minutes,  the 
symptoms  gradually  passed  away,  the  crimson  objects  becoming  less  and  less 
blue,  and  the  red  objects  gradually  resuming  their  proper  colour.  Aperient 
medicine,  &c.  was  prescribed,  and  we  are  not  aware  of  any  other  attack  having 
been  experienced. 

“  Another  case  occurred  during  the  great  exhibition  in  Hyde  Park.  A  stout 
plethoric  farmer,  aged  52,  visited  London,  and  had  undergone  much  fatigue  and 
excitement  in  seeing  the  various  objects  of  interest.  On  the  third  day,  after 
spending  some  hours  in  the  exhibition,  he  felt  giddy  and  oppressed,  and  remarked 
that  the  crimson  hangings  appeared  of  a  dull  brownish  green.  This  led  him  to 
notice  other  objects,  and  he  ascertained  that  he  could  no  longer  discern  the 
difference  between  reds  and  greens  generally,  though  yellows  and  blues  retained 
their  proper  colour.  On  his  leaving  the  building,  the  uniform  of  the  footguards 
and  the  colour  of  the  foliage  of  the  trees  nearly  assimik^ed.  When  he  reached 
home,  he  slept  for  three  hours,  and,  on  awaking,  vjj^jmfich  relieved  at  finding 
that  the  power  of  discerning  colours  had  returned^ 

“The  extraordinary  variety  and  glare  of  cob(ufcs  at  the  exhibition  was  singu¬ 
larly  distressing  to  the  eyes,  and  numerous^fc^ons  suffered  from  congestion  of 
the  choroid  in  consequence. 

“According  to  M.  Cunier,  tempofa™  achromatopsia  almost  always  consti¬ 
tutes  one  of  the  symptoms  of  congestive  amblyopia  in  persons  affected  with 
hemorrhoids  and  venous  congestioQof  the  abdomen.  The  confusion  between 
the  sensations  of  red  and  blue  fpkes  place  every  time  that  the  encephalo-ocular 
turgescence  is  augmented  by^^  effect  of  a  lively  emotion,  anger,  a  rapid  walk, 
too  great  application  of  &C.1  That  eminent  oculist  relates  the  following 

case.  He  was  consultancy  an  officer  of  artillery,  who  suffered  in  a  slight  de¬ 
gree  from  congestivrfT  atomlyopia.  Every  time  that  he  performed  manoeuvres, 
and  fatigue  increagecNme  cerebro-ocular  congestion,  the  men  appeared  dressed 
entirely  in  bluj^feb  white  waistbelts  he  distinguished,  but  the  red  worsted  epau¬ 
lets,  the  red idjjof  the  shako,  the  facings  of  the  coat  and  red  stripes  down  the 
trowsers. -^jjQ^red  blue.  He  could  see  that  the  shako  and  trowsers  were  of 
black  chra,.  "  A  brief  repose,  with  cold  water  to  the  eyes  and  forehead,  soon 
restored  natural  vision. 


£ 


Op.  cit.  p.  49. 
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“An  interesting  example  of  temporary  achromatopsia,  doubtless  the  effect  of 
congestion,  is  related  by  Professor  Wartmann.  M.  Tlmry,  an  ex-professor  of 
botany  in  the  academy  of  Lausanne,  had  walked  during  the  night  from  Geneva 
to  Nyon,  to  witness  a  magnificent  aurora  borealis,  which  shone  on  the  night  of 
the  1 7 tli  and  18th  of  November,  1848.  To  his  great  surprise  and  disappoint¬ 
ment,  he  could  not  discern  any  difference  between  the  blue  of  the  sky  and  the 
magnificent  blood  colour  of  the  aurora,  which  was  viewed  with  rapture  by  all 
around.  Singular  to'  say,  another  lady  of  Geneva,  a  septuagenarian,  presented 
precisely  the  same  peculiarity,  though  both  she  and  the  professor  had  distinctly 
seen  many  previous  auroras.” 

The  following  case,  which  occurred  under  Mr,  Cooper’s  observation,  presents 
an  example  of  temporary  achromatopsia  caused  by  vitiated  blood  circulating- 
through  the  brain  and  retina,  and  disturbing  the  functions  of  those  organs : — 

“Mr.  H.,  a  solicitor,  aged  87,  of  a  spare  make  and  melancholic  temperament, 
is  frequently  subject  to  attacks  of  congestion  of  the  liver,  followed  by  vomiting 
and  purging  of  bile.  These  attacks  are  ushered  in  by  dull  pain  in  the  head  and 
tenderness  of  the  eyeballs,  rendering  motion  of  them  distressing.  At  such  times, 
he  is  quite  incapable  of  distinguishing  colours,  all  objects  being  simply  divided 
into  two  classes,  black  and  white,  with  their  intermediate  shades  of  gray.  The 
vision  of  objects  continues  perfectly  distinct,  but  it  is  not  until  the  portal  system 
has  been  relieved  that  the  perception  of  colours  is  recovered,  and  then  yellow 
is  the  first  distinguished.  If,  however,  he  takes  five  grains  of  calomel,  the  attack 
is  cut  short,  and  the  power  of  discriminating  colours  at  once  restored.  There  is 
nothing  whatever  unusual  about  his  eyes,  and,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  he 
possesses  perfectly  natural  vision.” 

Dr.  Boys  de  Loury1  records  the  following  case  of  achromatopsia  resulting 
from  injury.  An  individual  was  struck  by  a  pistol-ball,  which  entered  his 
mouth  without  touching  the  tongue,  and  broke  through  the  hard  palate  and 
base  of  the  orbit.  After  his  recovery  from  the  w^ound,  the  injured  eye 
retained  but  little  sight;  only  a  small  spot  of  the  retina  was  sensible  to  light, 
and,  to  use  this,  the  eye  was  obliged  to  be  thrown  considerablyvto  one  side. 
Then  objects  were  seen  distinctly,  but  without  colour.  This  nei^tm  described  a  * 
palette  spread  with  colours  as  a  plate  with  many  holes,  an^^mouncled  the 
thumb-opening  with  the  spots  where  the  colours  were  placjd^ 

The  following  cage,  in  which  achromatopsia  resulted^vKm  disease,  and  re¬ 
mained  permanent,  is  related  by  M.  Szokalski.2  A^xiJotmaker  of  Paris  was 
attacked  with  amaurotic  amblyopia,  which  foilmjmjrtuppression  of  cutaneous 
exhalation.  It  was  accompanied  with  rheumaffc'mSis,  and  there  was  at  first 
irritation  of  the  retina,  but  this  subsided,  lowing  the  sight  imperfect.  The 
patient,  however,  assured  M.  Szokalski,  thrffyte  had  possessed  a  full  perception 
of  colours  until  a  copious  bleeding  from  the,  arm.  From  that  time  he  could  only 
discern  wrhite,  black,  and  gray,  and  couM4rot  distinguish  an  engraving  from  a 
coloured  print.  He  one  day  bought^Sj0ce  of  yellow  morocco  leather  by  mis¬ 
take  for  a  white  piece,  and,  whem^gmined  by  M.  S.,  he  could  not  distinguish 
any  coloured  patterns  which  usei^ixhibited  to  him. 

M.  Szokalski  relates3  a  \cr}  interesting  case  of  a  poor  tailor,  who,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  protracted  4l^tour  by  artificial  light,  became  affected  with  nervous 
amblyopia,  followed  at  JNjrby  partial,  and  subsequently  complete  amblyopia. 
Under  the  use  of  iroiMbe.  his  vision  improved,  and  with  it  his  ability  to  recog¬ 
nize  colours.  Th^fo&t  colours  he  could  distinguish  were  yellow  and  blue.  Next, 
ne  was  able  to  A^gUize  red. 

.  As  a  cong^iflfcal  defect,  inability  to  distinguish  colours,  the  power  of  perceiv¬ 
ing  formsSj^mg^perfect,  is  not  of  uncommon  occurrence.  Liebacli  states  that 


Rpi^&cdicale,  Nov.  1843. 


2  Op.  cit.  p.  126. 


3  Op.  cit.  p.  127. 
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five  out  of  forty  youths,  who  composed  the  two  upper  classes  in  a  gymnasium 
at  Berlin,  were  affected  with  it;  and  Provost  has  declared  that  the  proportion  of 
this  imperfect  vision  to  perfect  vision  is  as  one  to  twenty. 

We  have  ourselves  seen  many  cases  of  this  defect;  and  quite  a  large  number 
have,  within  the  last  few  years,  been  recorded  by  different  observers. 

Such  of  these  last  as  have  been  described  with  sufficient  details  to  furnish 
data  for  comparison,  viewed  in  connection  with  the  case  we  have  recorded,  lead 
to  conclusions  which  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  notice. 

1.  As  a  natural  defect,  inability  to  distinguish  colours  may  exist  in  different 
degrees.- 

2.  In  the  worst  degree,  the  individual  is  able  merely  to  distinguish  shades; 
the  perception  of  colour  is  entirely  absent.  Examples  of  this  are  afforded  in 
the  two  Harris’s,  who  could  distinguish  a  striped  ribbon  from  a  plain  one,  but 
could  not  perceive  the  difference  between  any  one  colour  and  another,  except 
as  darker  or  lighter,1  in  Dr.  Elliotson’s  second  case,3  in  a  man  named  Col- 
lardeau,  the  subject  of  a  case  quoted  by  Rosier,3  &c. 

Dr.  Dawbeny  Tuberville,  an  oculist  of  Salisbury,  relates  the  case  of  a 
young  woman  who  consulted  him  about  her  sight,  which,  though  excellent  in 
every  other  respect,  incapacitated  her  from  distinguishing  any  other  hues  than 
black  and  white.4  M.  D’Hombres  Firmas  records  the  case  of  a  man  to  whom 
all  colours  appeared  as  tints  of  gray,  between  black  and  white.  Like  several 
others  having  this  infirmity,  he  was  fond  of  painting,  and  had  painted  in  his 
apartment  two  friezes  and  a  panel  between  the  windows;  of  these  he  was  proud; 
but  some  of  his  visitors  inquired  why  he  had  represented  the  ground,  the  trees, 
houses,  and  persons  all  blue  ?  He  replied  that  he  wished  them  to  match  the 
furniture,  he  being  quite  unconscious  that  this  was  red.  He  had  a  collection 
of  engravings,  some  coloured  and  others  plain ;  but  the  only  difference  he  could 
perceive  was  that  some  were  clearer  than  others.  When  criticizing  a  picture,  he 
would  discuss  the  composition  of  the  design,  the  light,  shade,  and  perspective; 
but  as  to  the  colours,  he  was  silent.  When  walking  with  others  in  a  garden, 
he  affected  to  speak  of  the  beauty  and  size  of  the  flowers,  their  regularity  and 
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M.  Boys  de  Loury  has  related  the  case  of  a  dyer,  who  was  obliged,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  defective  sight,  to  abandon  his  occupation.  He  could  distinguish 
only  yellow  and  the  intensity  of  shades.1 

Now  it  may  be  called  to  mind  that  Mary  Bishop  stated,  when  her  sight  im¬ 
proved,  the  first  colour  she  recognized  was  yellow ;  and  this  also  occurred  to  the 
solicitor,  whose  case  is  related  by  Mr.  Cooper  (p.  641). 

It  may  be  mentioned  here,  as  connected  with  this  subject,  that  we  noticed  a 
similar  phenomenon  in  the  case  of  a  lady  whom  he  attended  for  amaurosis  in 
the  winter  of  1887-8.  This  patient,  who  was  quite  blind,  began  to  recover  her 
sight,  and  among  thfc  early  evidences  of  improvement  she  mentioned,  was  her 
ability  to  distinguish  shades  of  colour,  as  the  stripes  in  a  Venetian  carpet;  she 
could  not  perceive,  however,  a  single  colour.  When  farther  improvement  took 
place,  she  stated  that  she  could  recognize  the  yellow  colour  of  a  large  looking- 
glass  frame.  A  relapse  then  took  place,  from  which  she  did  not  recover. 

4.  We  may  consider,  as  the  next  degree  of  this  defect,  where  the  individual 
can  recognize  two  colours  only;  and  these  seem  to  be  always  yellow  and  blue. 
This  is  the  most  common  grade  of  this  defect.  Examples  of  it  are  afforded  in 
Scott,3  Dalton  and  his  brother,3  in  the  case  recorded  by  Dr.  Nicholl  in  the 
Med.-Chirurg.  Trans,  ix.  359;  in  that  of  J.  B.,  related  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  x.  p.  258;  James  Milne,4 
Mr.  C.,5  and  Mr.  Troughton,6  Dr.  Elliotson’s  first  case,7  Sir  David  Brew¬ 
ster's  case,8  and  in  one  related  by  Mr.  White  (p.  640).  Mr.  Scott,  J.  B.9 
and  Mr.  C.  were  imperfect  in  their  recognition  of  blue ;  in  the  other  cases,  the 
perception  of  yellow  and  blue  seems  to  have  been  complete. 

A  case  has  been  recorded  by  M.  Deconde,  of  a  soldier  who  could  distinguish 
only  yellow  and  blue,  and  intensity  of  shades.10  Dr.  Sommer  states  that  he 
himself  can  only  distinguish  yellow,  blue,  and  intensity  of  colours.  The  rain¬ 
bow  appeared  to  him  composed  of  blue  and  yellow ;  he  knew  that  there  were 
shades,  but  could  not  satisfactorily  discern  them.11 

A  man  aged  39,  affected  with  nervous  amblyopia,  whose  cure  is  related  by 
Szokalski,  could  only  distinguish  yellow  and  blue,  and  intensity  qf  colour.13 

It  is  remarkable  that,  whilst  all  the  individuals  who  belong ^d^his  class  of 
cases  are  able  to  discern  yellow  and  blue,  they  cannot  distinguSvthese  colours 
when  presented  in  a  state  of  mixture.  Green  they  do  no^ow — they  seem 
blind  to  it.  They  cannot  perceive  any  difference  in  cohfciK between  a  stick  of 
red  sealing-wax  and  a  green  table-cover;  between  the^^ir  of 
of  the  Siberian  crab  and  the  green  of  its  leaves, 

So  it  was  also  with  Mary  Bishop;  whilst  ablefto^ 
could  not  see  the  difference  in  colour  between  tn 

pX 

1  Revue  Medicate ,  Nov.  1843. 

2  Philosophical  Trans,  for  1778,  p.  612. 

3  Memoirs  of  the  Literary  and  PhilosophicdQfociety  of  Manchester ,  vol.  v.  p.  28. 

4  Transactions  of  the  Phrenological  So4je(&p.~&2± 

5  Glasgow  Medical  Journal ,  vol.  ii.  jjSX, 

6 Brewster's  Optics ,  Am.  ed.  p. 

’'Am.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.  vol.  xxmTj|^36.  8  Optics,  Am.  ed.  p.  260. 

9  The  editor  of  the  American  etmion  of  Brewster's  Optics,  in  a  note,  p.  323,  says,  in 
relation  to  this  case :  “  Th^Gjrmouth  Tailor,  whose  case  is  described  by  Mr.  Harvey, 
seems  not  to  have  been  enitT«>y  blind  to  red  light,  and  to  have  been  in  a  measure  blind  to 
tlue.”  He  has  been,^v^ro4reve,  misled  in  the  former  inference,  by  the  account  of  Mr. 
Harvey,  who  was  lntoS^  deceived  by  the  individual  naming  scarlet  correctly,  on  one  or 
more  occasions,  bj^X/  A  careful  examination  of  Mr.  Harvey’s  statement  will,  we  con¬ 
nive,  justify  thisybeHer.  This  disposition  to  guess  the  names  of  colours  is  generally  mani¬ 
fested  by  persgte^vho  have  the  defect  under  consideration ;  and  the  errors  to  which  this 
may  lead^m^n)eX;arefully  guarded  against. 

n  ^nnXOcmistique,  tom.  xx.  p.  52. 

n  ty&fsund  Walther’s  Journal  fur  Chirurgie,  bd.  v.  Heft  i.  s.  135. 

/{hOit.  p.  127. 


of  the  scarlet  fruit 

feet  yellow  and  blue,  she 
fred  roses  and  their  green 
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leaves.  It  was  not  until  her  eyes  had  become  sensible  to  red  that  she  could  dis¬ 
tinguish  green. 

5.  In  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  we  mentioned  it  as  probable  that  indi¬ 
viduals  who  are  able  to  recognize  accurately  the  three  primitive  colours,  can 
also  distinguish  the  secondary  ones,  but  that  to  future  observations  must  be 
left  the  decision  of  this  question. 

Since  its  publication,  we  have  received  a  memoir  by  Dr.  Szokalski,1 2  where 
are  noticed  two  cases  in  which  the  individuals  could  distinguish  the  three 
primitive  colours,  but  were  unable  to  discriminate  between  the  secondary  ones. 
The  first  case  was  observed  by  Szokalski,  and  the  subject  of  it  always  un¬ 
hesitatingly  recognized  the  three  primitive  colours,  but  could  not  distinguish 
the  secondary  ones.  He  saw  in  the  rainbow  only  yellow,  blue,  and  red.  The 
second  case  is  recorded  by  Sommer.3  The  subject  of  it  is  a  Dr.  Gr.,  who  states 
that  he  thinks  he  can  distinguish  the  three  primitive  colours,  but  his  perception 
of  red  is  evidently  not  perfect,  and  such  seems  to  have  been  the  case  also,  though 
to  a  less  degree,  in  Dr.  S/s  case.  It  seems  probable,  then,  that  persons  may 
distinguish  the  three  primitive  colours,  without  having  that  faculty  in  regard  to 
the  secondary  ones.  But  persons  whose  perception  of  red  is  imperfect,  cer¬ 
tainly  do  not  accurately  discriminate  the  secondary  colours. 

As  the  imperfection  in  vision  we  have  been  noticing  is  a  very  curious  one,  it 
may  be  allowable  here  to  call  attention  to  some  farther  facts  connected  with  it. 

It  must  be  remarked  that  whilst  those  who  labour  under  this  defect  naturally 
are  unable  to  distinguish  certain  colours,  though  of  the  most  vivid  kind,  they 
can  discriminate  any  marked  difference  in  shades  or  degrees  of  colour,  and  often 
can  see  minute  objects  with  perfect  distinctness*.  It  occurs  in  persons  whose 
point  of  vision  is  natural,  as  was  the  fact  in  most  of  the  cases  on  record,  and 
also  in  those  who  are  far-sighted,  as  Mr.  Niciioll’s  fourth  case,  and  Mr.  Col- 
qiioun’s  second  case;  and  in  those  who  are  near-sighted,  as  in  Mr.  Dalton. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  achromatopsia  is  more  common  in  males  than  in  fe¬ 
males.  Of  the  thirty-one  cases  mentioned  by  Dr.  P.  Earle,  twenty-seven  were 
males  and  only  four  females;  and  Mr.  W.  W.  Cooper  states3  that  the  result 
of  upwards  of  two  hundred  cases  shows  that,  as  a  gene¥»^*ule,  the  proportion 
of  males  is  nine-tenths  of  the  whole. 

This  defect  appears  often  to  be  hereditary,  or  at^fejlt  to  prevail  m  certain 
families.  Thus  Harris  had  two  brothers  who  wer<A*jmble  to  distinguish  colours, 
while  two  other  brothers  and  sisters,  as  well  s  *60  1  oarents,  had  not  this  defect.4 
Scott’s  father  and  one  sister  had  the  defectrvfe  mother  and  another  sister  were 
free  from  it;  but  his  mother’s  brother  li/cPfi^  The  former  sister  had  two  sons, 
both  labouring  under  the  defect.  *  S^OT^niad  two  children  who  were  able  to 
distinguish  colours.5 *  In  Nichole’ srvkst  case,  the  mother  and  father  and  his 
four  sisters  were  free  from  this  dMeSt;  but  his  mother’s  father  had  it.  This 
last  had  two  brothers  and  one  sra&r;  one  brother  had  the  defect,  the  others  not.^ 
In  Dr.  Nichole’s  second  cgs&^everal  of  the  family  were  similarly  affected/ 
Mr.  Dalton  had  a  broth^Wo  laboured  under  the  defect, s  and  he  mentions 
that  he  knows  of  a  six  sons  and  one  daughter,  in  which  four  of  the 

sons  were  unable  to  fasfrnguish  colours.9  Tucker’s  maternal  grandfather  had 
this  defect;  WARpROPstates  that  several  branches  of  a  noble  family  in  Great 
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Britain  have  been  remarkable  for  having  it;1  and  we  know 
of  two  families  in  this  country  similarly  circumstanced. 

An  example  of  very  extensive  hereditary  prevalence  of 
this  defect  in  a  family  is  reported  by  our  friend  Dr.  Pliny 
Earle,  in  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences 
for  April,  1845.  Dr.  E/s  maternal  grandfather  and  two  of 
his  brothers  were  characterized  by  it,  and  among  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  first  mentioned  there  are  seventeen  persons 
in  whom  it  is  found.  Dr.  E.  has  not  been  able  to  extend 
his  inquiries  among  the  collateral  branches  of  the  family  ; 
but  he  has  heard  among  these  of  one  individual,  a  female, 
in  whom  the  defect  exists. 

For  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  prevalence  of  this 
physiological  peculiarity  in  the  family,  he  gives  the  accom¬ 
panying  genealogic  chart  (Fig.  167).  “  Males  are  repre¬ 

sented  by  squares,  and  females  by  circles.  For  those  who 
cannot  distinguish  colours,  the  squares  or  circles  are  wholly 
black. 

“  The  chart  includes  five  generations.  Nothing  is  known 
of  the  first  generation,  in  regard  to  the  power  of  perception 
in  colours.  In  the  second,  of  a  family  consisting  of  seven 
brothers  and  eight  sisters,  three  of  the  brothers,  one  of 
whom,  as  before  mentioned,  was  the  grandfather  of  the 
writer,  had  the  defect  in  question.  In  the  third  generation, 
consisting  of  the  children  of  the  grandfather  aforesaid,  of 
three  brothers  and  four  sisters,  there  was  no  one  whose 
ability  to  distinguish  colours  was  imperfect.  In  the  fourth 
generation,  the  first  family  includes  five  brothers  and  four 
sisters,  of  whom  two  of  the  former  have  the  defect ;  in  the 
second  family  there  was  but  one  child,  a  daughter,  whose 
vision  was  normal;  in  the  third,  there  were  seven  brothers, 
of  whom  four  had  the  defect ;  in  the  fifth,  seven  sisters  and 
three  brothers,  of  all  of  whom  the  vision  is  perfect  in  regard 
to  colour;  in  the  sixth,  four  brothers  and  five  sisters, 
whom  two  of  each  sex  have  the  defect;  in  the  seven th( 
brothers  and  three  sisters,  both  of  the  former  havi 
defect;  in  the  eighth  there  was  no  issue;  and  m^^e^imtn 
there  are  two  sisters,  both  of  them  capable,  of  \Dpjeciating 
colours.  i 

“  Seventeen  ’of  the  persons  in  the  fourtjQjuheration  are 
married,  and  the  whole  number  of  tlnw^ .children  is  fifty- 
two.  Many  of  the  latter  are  very  some  of  them 

not  living,  and  as  the  defective  pqr(£&iuA  has  hitherto  been 
detected  in  but  two  of  the  famift^ytfiose  alone  are  placed 
in  the  chart  as  the  fifth  gem»ai(^i.  In  one  of  them,  con¬ 
sisting  of  three  brothers  ani^Jhree  sisters,  one  of  the  bro¬ 
thers  has  the  defect,  in  the  other,  a  male,  an  only 
child,  is  similarly  a 

“The  overleajnngAsd/ one  generation  by  the  hereditary 
peculiarity  of  is  satisfactorily  shown  by  the  chart; 

in  which  it  a^ijfcs,  as  has  been  mentioned,  that  there  are 
110  cases  inUhe  third  generation.  Furthermore,  in  the 
cases  males  of  the  fifth  generation,  it  will  be  perceived  that  neither 

1  Assays  on  the  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Eye ,  vol.  ii.  p.  199. 
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parent  nor  grandparent  had  the  defect;  so  that  there  was  an  interval  of  two 
generations  between  the  manifestations  of  that  defect. 

“That  males  are  more  frequently  deficient  than  females,  in  the  power  of 
distinguishing  colours,  is  manifestly  confirmed  by  the  cases  mentioned  for  the 
first  time  in  this  article.  These  cases  are  thirty-one  in  number,  twenty-seven  of 
them  being  of  males,  and  but  four  of  females.  Of  the  twenty  persons  repre- 
resented  in  the  foregoing  chart  as  having  the  defect,  eighteen ,  or  nine-tenths  of 
the  whole,  are  males. 

“  This  disparity  of  numbers  of  those  affected  in  the  two  sexes  is  no  less  strik¬ 
ingly  exhibited  by  the  ratio  between  the  whole  number  of  persons  of  either  sex 
and  the  number  of  those  who  have  the  peculiarity.  Thus,  in  the  chart,  there 
are  eight  special  families  in  which  the  defect  prevails,  one  in  the  second  genera¬ 
tion,  five  in  the  fourth,  and  two  in  the  fifth.  These  families  include  thirty-two 
males,  of  whom  eighteen ,  or  nine-sixteenths  of  the  whole,  have  the  defect;  and 
twenty-nine  females,  of  whom  two ,  or  about  one-fifteenth  of  the  whole,  also 
have  it.” 

Some  very  remarkable  peculiarities  not  hitherto  noticed  have  been  observed 
by  Dr.  Earle  in  some  of  the  individuals  of  the  family  who  are  the  subjects  of 
his  paper.  The  first  is,  that  the  power  of  accurately  distinguishing  colours 
varies  at  different  times  in  the  same  individual.  “  In  the  man  represented  as 
the  youngest  of  the  first  family  of  the  fourth  generation  in  the  chart,”  Dr.  E. 
states:  “ It  would  appear  that  at  times  the  function  of  the  ‘  organ  of  colour’— 
to  presuppose  the  truth  of  an  undemonstrated  theory — were  performed  with 
nearly  as  great  a  degree  of  perfection  as  in  persons  who  can  make  the  most  de¬ 
licate  chromatic  distinctions;  while,  on  other  occasions,  the  defective  action  of 
that  (  organ’  involves  the  individual  in  the  most  absurd  mistakes.  In  describ¬ 
ing  a  domestic  fowl,  he  spoke  of  it  as  ‘the  yellow  hen  with  a  blue  tail;’  and, 
some  years  afterwards,  being  rallied  upon  the  subject  of  his  singular  ornitho¬ 
logical  discovery,  he  declared  that  ‘ if  the  tail  was  not  Hue ,  it  was  pink.’  ” 

The  second  is  the  coexistence,  in  some  cases,  of  an  inability  of  discriminating 
between  musical  notes,  with  want  of  ability  to  distinguish  colours.  “The 
whole  family,”  Dr.  E.  observes,  “  of  which  the  chart  hafc  been  exhibited,  is 
probably  no  less  generally  characterized  by  a  defectiraQn^sical  ear  than  an 
imperfect  appreciation  of  colours.  Several  of  the  indi^Muals  comprised  in  it 
are  utterly  incapable  of  distinguishing  one  tune  frfifiKjmother.  In  some  of  the 
branches,  however,  where  there  was  a  high  degree^^niusical  talent  in  the  family 
of  the  other  parent ,  several  of  the  individuals  inherit  it,  and,  among  them,  two 
who  cannot  distinguish  colours.  They  /a^Qjmarkably  quick  in  ‘  catching  a 
tune.’  ” 

It  is  a  curious  psychological  phen|faenon,  that  two  of  these  who  labour 
under  the  double  defect  are  poets,  ©ne  of  them  “is  generally  acknowledged 
as  one  of  the  first  and  greatest  oi^merican  poets  now  living.”  Yet  this  last 
gentleman,  who  is  unable  to  d^ciguish  one  tune  from  another,  writes  poetry 
which  “is  not  deficient  Requisites  of  perfect  cadence,  harmony,  and 

rhythm ;  and  while  he  i^ujft&ble  to  distinguish  a  single  colour,  no  evidence  of 
this  can  be  detected  f^mrms  writings.” 

We  have  often  noticser  that  persons  affected  with  cataract,  who  were  unable 
to  discern  the  fo?n£$  objects,  in  consequence  of  the  irregular  refraction  of  some 
of  the  rays  of  'and  the  interception  of  others,  could  distinguish  generally, 
very  accur oMewScolours.  Connecting  this  fact  with  the  inability  to  perceive 
colours  while  rorms  could  be  discerned,  as  observed  in  Mary  Bishop  and  some 
other  case^r  amaurosis,  it  occurred  to  us  that  we  might  derive  from  this  a  means 
of  diagnosis  between  the  two  diseases.  Subsequent  investigations  have  not  con- 
fiameEWihis  id 


idea.  The  subject  may,  however,  be  worthy  of  a  more  extensive 


examination  than  we  have  bestowed  on  it, 
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Several  theories  have  been  proposed  to  explain  this  defect  of  vision.  Mr. 
Dalton  thinks  it  probable  that  the  red  light  is  in  these  cases  absorbed  by  the 
vitreous  humour,  which  he  supposes  may  have  a  blue  colour ;  but  this  is  a 
mere  conjecture,  which  is  not  continued  by  the  most  minute  examination  of  the 
eye,  and  does  not  even  explain  all  the  phenomena. 

Dr.  Young  thinks  it  more  simple  to  suppose  absence  or  paralysis  of  those 
fibres  of  the  retina  which  are  calculated  to  perceive  red;  but  there  is  no 
evidence  of  there  existing  in  the  retina  fibres  suited  to  the  perception  of 
the  different  colours,  and  this  also  does  not  embrace  all  the  degrees  of  the 
defect. 

Sir  David  Brewster,  after  analyzing  certain  cases,  says:  “In  all  the 
preceding  cases  there  is  one  general  fact,  that  red  light,  and  colours  in  which  it 
forms  an  ingredient,  are  not  distinguishable  by  those  who  possess  the  peculiarity 
in  question.”  Hence,  he  at  one  time  concluded  that  the  eye  is,  in  these  cases, 
insensible  to  colours  at  the  one  end  of  the  spectrum,  just  as  the  ear  of  certain 
persons  has  been  proved,  by  Dr.  Wollaston,  to  be  insensible  to  sounds  at  one 
extremity  of  the  scale  of  musical  notes,  while  it  is  perfectly  sensible  to  all 
other  sounds.  More  recently,  he  has  offered  the  following  explanation  of  the 
phenomena.  “The  eyes  of  such  persons,”  he  remarks,  “are blind  to  red  light; 
and  when  we  abstract  all  the  red  rays  from  the  spectrum  constituted  as  already 
described,1  there  will  be  left  two  colours,  blue  and  yellow ,  the  only  colours 
which  are  recognized  by  those  who  have  this  defect  of  vision.  To  such  eyes 
light  is  always  seen  in  the  red  space ;  but  this  arises  from  the  eye  being 
sensible  to  the  yellow  and  blue  rays,  which  are  mixed  with  the  red  light. 
Hence  blue  light  will  be  seen  in  the  place  of  the  violet ,  and  a  greenish  yellow 
will  appear  in  the  orange  and  red  spaces,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the 
spectrum  will  consist  only  of  the  yellow  and  blue  spectra.” 

This  theory  embraces  only  one  class  of  cases,  and  even  in  them  it  does  not 
explain  all  the  phenomena;  as,  for  instance,  how  it  is  that  those  who  can 
perceive  yellow  and  blue  cannot  distinguish  those  colours  in  a  state  of  mixture ; 
for  of  green  they  seem  to  have  no  perception.  t 

Dr.  W.  Nicholl  has  proposed  a  theory,2  which  is,  howevm\^4pposed  to  all 
the  facts  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  occupy  time  in  detailing  >t. 

Mr.  Wardrop  thinks  “it  is  not  improbable  that  thi$/^fect  of  vision  arises 
from  a  greater  sensibility  of  the  retina  to  the  imprpskbns  of  the  blue  and 
yellow-making  rays,  than  to  those  of  any  of  the  oth^&3  “  This  may  depend,” 
he  observes,  “  upon  the  refractive  powers  of  thgkujyflur,  by  which  the  rays  of 
these  two  colours  are  more  accurately  unitedTonSfae  retina  than  rays  of  any 
other  colour,  and,  consequently,  the  images  tforfrfed  there  of  objects  reflecting 
these  colours  are  more  distinct  than  those  iftShed  of  objects  reflecting  the  other 
colours.  When  the  colour  of  a  body^ip  compounded  of  several  colours,  the 
superior  correctness  of  the  image  forni|&^by  the  blue  and  yellow  rays  reflected 
from  it,  may  cause  the  sensation these  colours  excite  to  predominate 
over  the  sensations  caused  by  fh^other  colours,  and  thus  may  cause  in  the 
mind  of  the  observer  the  npi^phon  of  that  compound  colour  to  be  different 
from  the  perception  of  thfejAme  colour  to  another  person,  whose  eye  forms 
images  of  external  object*  differently.”3 

It  is  almost  unneep^%  to  say  that  this  is  pure  hypothesis,  and  is  even 
contradicted  by  somA^feful  investigations  presently  to  be  noticed. 

Sir  John  W<^M^rschel  attributes  this  state  of  vision  to  a  defect  in  the 
sensorium,  h  it  is  rendered  incapable  of  appreciating  exactly  thos 
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differences  between  rays  on  which  their  colour  depends.  This  profound  phi¬ 
losopher  observes:  “We  have  examined  with  some  attention  a  very  eminent 
optician,  whose  eyes  (or  rather  eye,  having  lost  the  sight  of  one  by  accident) 
have  this  peculiarity,  and  have  satisfied  ourselves,  contrary  to  received  opinions, 
that  all  the  prismatic  rays  have  the  power  of  exciting  and  affecting  them  with 
the  sensation  of  light,  and  producing  distinct  vision,  so  that  the  defect  arises 
from  no  insensibility  of  the  retina  to  rays  of  any  particular  rtfrangibility,  nor 
to  any  colouring  matter  in  the  humours  of  the  eye  preventing  certain  rays 
from  reaching  the  retina  (as  has  been  ingeniously  supposed),  but  from  a  defect 
in  the  sensorium,  by  which  it  is  rendered  incapable  of  appreciating  exactly 
those  differences  between  rays  on  which  their  colour  depends.”1 

This  is  essentially  the  phrenological  doctrine.  According  to  the  phrenolo¬ 
gists  the  eye  only  receives  impressions,  the  power  of  judging  of  them  resides  in 
the  sensorium;  and  the  inability  to  distinguish  colours  does  not  result  from 
any  defect  or  imperfection  of  the  eye,  but  upon  that  particular  portion  of  the 
brain  which  they  have  named  the  “  organ  of  colour  ” 

We  trust  that  the  preceding  remarks  will  induce  others  to  investigate  the 
curious  defect  in  vision  under  consideration.  Opportunities  for  this,  we  believe, 
are  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  is  supposed,  and  if  advantage  be  taken  of 
them,  and  the  observations  be  made  accurately  and  with  a  proper  method, 
a  clue  will  no  doubt  be  obtained  to  its  explanation. 

The  prismatic  spectrum,  as  it  is  always  the  same,  and  thus  enables  us  to 
compare  observations,  should  be  made  use  of.  The  colours  should  be  shown 
together  and  separately,  and  the  individual’s  powers  tested  carefully.  It  is 
particularly  desirable  now  to  ascertain  first  what  primitive  colours  the  individual 
can  distinguish,  and  which  if  any  of  the  compound  colours.] 


[. Anorthopio . — (From  d,  not,  6p0o$,  straight*  vision.)  This  is  a  con¬ 
dition,  of  vision  far  from  uncommon,  and  is  characterized,  Mr.  W.  White 
Cooper  remarks,  by  the  individuals  subject  to  it  being  unable  to  discern  when 
objects  are  not  parallel  one  to  the  other,  and  is  often  accompanied  by  a  want  of 
ability  to  distinguish  whether  objects  are  symmetrical.  Suich  persons  are  in¬ 
capable  of  drawing  objects  correctly ;  a  house  will  be  sl^l£fr\l  with  its  propor¬ 
tions  wrong  and  leaning  on  one  side,  and  a  figure  will  bejpjually  unnatural,  yet 
the  artist  will  be  sublimely  unconscious  of  any  ddM^:  They  are  unable  to 
discern  whether  pictures  are  straight  on  the  walls-^vblincls  drawn  parallel  with 
the  window-frame.  Negroes  are  very  subject  toV^i#  peculiarity  of  vision.  No¬ 
thing  is  more  common  than  to  see  them,  wtanQiarking  out  the  ground-plan  of 
a  house,  path,  or  boundary  wall,  draw  tblklYnes  as  awry  as  possible,  and  yet 
persist  that  they  are  quite  straight,  nor  l^ntliey  be  convinced  to  the  contrary. 
It  has  appeared  to  Mr.  Cooper  that  thQersons  in  whom  this  condition  of  vision 
existed  in  a  marked  degree,  were  /pharacterized  by  unsymmetrical  heads  and 
faces,  but  this  may  have  been  a  <rf?\feidence  merely. 

We  have  seen  several  exaan|0f  m  this  defect,  but  have  not  noticed  in  any  of 
them  the  unsymmetrical  cojaX5f*on  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Cooper.] 


[  Crupsia ,  or  Colour  e£$sion. — Patients  who  are  partially  amaurotic,  complain 
not  unfrequently,  DiMIackenzie  observes,  of  luminous  objects,  as  a  lighted 
candle,  appearing  /ttvbe  surrounded  by  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  This  symp¬ 
tom  has  been»c^$x  chrupsia,  and  has  been  supposed  to  depend  on  some  de- 
rangement^s^&e  lenses  of  the  eye,  by  which  the  achromatic  power  of  the 


seqi 


Encyclopedia  Metropolitana ,  Art.  Light,  pp.  434,  507. 

2  case  would  seem  to  favour  this  theory,  her  affection  having  been  the 

1  of  'an  attack  of  cerebral  disease. 
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organ  becomes  impaired.  A  young  lady  whom  I  attended  for  choroiditis,  saw 
brilliant  blue,  green,  and  red  colours  playing  over  the  objects  she  regarded,  such 
as  the  face  of  a  person  sitting  before  her,  or  a  white  handkerchief  held  in  her 
hand.  In  supposed  cases  of  this  sort,  it  would  be  proper  to  guard  against  our 
beino’  deceived  on  the  one  hand,  by  those  causes  which  might  induce  a  decom¬ 
position  of  the  rays  of  light  by  inflection  merely,  such  as  contraction  of  the 
eyelids,  and,  on  tile  other,  by  such  as  might  bring  on  ocular  spectra. 

“  Another  variety  of  chrupsia  consists  in  seeing  objects  of  a  different  colour 
from  that  which  is  natural  to  them.  Some  patients  see  objects  as  if  tinged  of  a 
yellow,  green,  or  bluish  colour.  Dr.  Parry  relates1  four  cases  of  this  sort.  In 
one  of  these,  an  old  general,  just  before  the  lighting  of  the  candles  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  and  for  an  hour  on  first  waking  in  the  morning,  saw  all  white  objects  of  a 
deep  orange  colour,  approaching  to  scarlet.  In  another,  a  lady  often  saw  white 
objects  of  a  very  bright  blue  colour. 

u  A  patient  under  my  care  with  prolapsus  of  the  nasal  portion  of  the  iris, 
through  an  accidental  wound  of  the  cornea,  saw  all  objects  of  a  greenish  hue.” 
[. Practical  Treatise ,  p.  801.] 

,  [Photopsia. — Various  sensations  of  light  are  sometimes  perceived  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  disease  in  the  optic  apparatus.  Flashes  of  light,  the  appearance  of 
shining  stars,  a  glittering  as  if  from  the  points  of  innumerable  needles  or 
prisms,  and  a  variety  of  other  lucid  spectra  attend  retinitis, \  and  occur,  as  has 
been  already  observed  (p.  587),  in  the  commencement  of  certain  kinds  of 
amaurosis.  “  In  some  peculiar  and  distressing  cases,”  Dr.  Mackenzie  observes, 
“  the  patient  is  annoyed  by  the  sensation,  as  if  his  eyes  were  directed  towards 
globes  of  light  swimming  or  revolving  before  him,  or  as  if  he  were  looking  at  a 
sea  of  molten  gold.” 

“  The  distress,”  he  adds,  u  which  patients  affected  with  such  false  sensations 
experience,  varies  greatly  in  degree ;  but,  on  the  whole,  these  lucid  spectra  are 
both  less  supportable  by  those  who  experience  them,  and  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  of  a  more  alarming  nature  than  the  semitransparent  or  dark  mu^se  volitantes , 
which  so  frequently  occur.  Flashes  of  light  are  often  the  piafoasors  of  con¬ 
vulsive  attacks,  such  as  epilepsy;  subjects  inclined  to  apoplexj^n  raising  their 
heads  after  stooping,  see  showers  of  shining  spectra;  thoa^V&lio  have  suffered 
from  internal  ophthalmia  are  often  troubled  with  such  sensations  as  that  of  a 
luminous  wheel  rapidly  revolving  before  them  ;  and@renitis  is  attended  by 
false  impressions  of  the  same  sort,  which  often  cordjfiJfe  long  after  all  the  other 
symptoms  have  ceased.  In  some  instances,  pli^omsf^  is  merely  a  sympathetic 
effect  produced  from  disordered  digestion.  ^jfteWever,  or  any  disease  in  which 
the  patient  lies  long  in  the  horizontal  positkn\photopsia  is  liable  to  occur.  It 
generally  subsides,  as  the  patient  becomes  aore  to  sit  up. 

“  It  is  of  great  importance  to  ascerUjVpIhe  cause  of  photopsia,  and  to  distin¬ 
guish  it  accurately  from  photophobhwVJShe  latter  often  simulates  the  former, 
especially  in  scrofulous,  kypooh^tMftcal,  and  hysterical  patients.  The  cause 
of  photopsia  being  discovered  /fryMine  of  treatment  can  scarcely  be  mistaken. 
Sir  David  Brewster  tell^ii^;  he  knew  of  a  case  in  which  the  patient  had 
constantly  the  sensation  o£  jrfuminous  circle  before  him,  in  consequence  of  an 
excrescence  on  the  insiihA3)the  eyelid,  which  produced  a  continued  pressure  on 
the  eyeball.  The  ren©Eu  of  the  excrescence  would  afford  a  cure  in  this  case. 
When  photopsia  JsOwing  to  cerebral  congestion,  depletion  will  be  necessary ; 
when  dyspepsia^Jvfce  cause,  purgatives,  followed  by  tonics,  will  be  proper.” 

1  Collectiojfr&om  the  unpublished  Medical  Writings  of  C.  If.  Parry.  M.  D..  vol.  i.  pp. 

560,  m  ;  London,  1825. 

2  Thfamdiical  Magazine ,  for  August,  1832,  p.  90. 
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The  following  interesting  case  of  photopsia  has  been  recorded  by  Mr.  Ware 
in  the  words  of  the  patient  himself,  a  medical  practitioner. 

Case. — “  About  10  years  ago,  when  about  48  years  of  age,  I  experienced 
the  first  attack  of  the  malady  which  I  mean  to  describe ;  and  it  has  repeatedly 
returned  at  irregular  periods,  from  that  to  the  present  time.  The  first  notice 
that  I  have  of  the  attack  is  a  peculiar  indescribable  sensation  at  the  bottom  of 
the  eye,  which  does  not  amount  to  pain,  and  is  so  slight  thar  its  reality  is  not 
to  be  determined,  unless  I  direct  my  attention  very  particularly  to  it.  After 
a  few  seconds,  the  objects,  in  a  small  point,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  field  of 
vision,  become  indistinct ;  and,  shortly  afterwards,  invisible.  *  * 

“  In  a  few  seconds  more,  that  is,  in  about  half  a  minute  from  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  attack,  the  point  that  was  invisible  becomes  lucid,  appearing  to  be 
a  circular  spot  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  ;  in  which  a  yellow  flame 
seems  to  undulate  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference  with  almost  coruscating 
quickness  and  splendour.  This  spot  increases  by  the  extension  of  the  undu¬ 
lating  flame  until  it  acquires  an  apparent  diameter  of  about  three  quarters  of  an 
inch,  which  takes  place  generally  in  about  six  or  eight  minutes.  The  fiery  veil, 
which  conceals  objects,  becomes  then  thinner  in  the  centre,  and  objects  are  there 
seen  through  it.  The  vision  increases,  until  at  length  a  ring  of  light  only  re¬ 
mains,  which  continues  to  enlarge  until  it  is  lost  by  seeming  to  extend  beyond 
the  field  of  vision. 

“  The  returns  of  the  attack  have  been  very  irregular.  Sometimes  they  have 
occurred  daily  for  a  week  or  ten  days  together ;  at  other  times  more  than  a 
month  has  elapsed  between  their  appearance.  During  one  forenoon  they  re¬ 
turned  almost  every  hour ;  but  of  late  the  intervals  are  much  lengthened ;  and 
I  have  been  now  exempted  from  the  malady  more  than  three  months. 

“  At  first,  no  pain  was  felt ;  but  during  the  last  12  months,  a  slight  uneasi¬ 
ness  under  the  forehead,  on  the  opposite  side  to  that  of  the  affected  eye,  has 
generally  accompanied  and  succeeded  the  attack. 

“  The  disease  is  common  to  both  eyes,  though  it  has  never  yet  occurred  in 
both  at  the  same  time.  My  sight  is  not  injured,  though  the  sensibility  of  the 
retina  appears  to  be  morbidly  increased ;  a  strongly  illuiiMnated  object,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  more  brilliant  spectrum  than  it  used  to  do. 

“  About  six  weeks  ago,  I  first  saw  the  unpleasing  ajfg^arance  of  a  small  dark 
circular  spot,  which,  varying  its  situation  with  everjrsjjbotion  of  the  eye,  showed 
how  appropriately  the  term  musca  volitans  hadJ^Sifr  applied  to  it.  The  possi¬ 
bility  of  its  being  a  partial  paralytic  affectieSyt^sulting  from  the  frequent 
morbidly  increased  action  of  the  retina,  n,«tUra41y  alarmed  me ;  but  six  weeks 
having  elapsed  without  any  return,  I  am  Wome  easy  concerning  it.  In  this 
instance,  the  immediate  cause  of  the  a^Xtion  appears  to  have  been  an  irregu¬ 
larly  increased  action  of  the  retina  ;  afewl  the  remote  causes  were  an  over-eager 
exercise  of  the  mind,  joined  with  long-continued  employment  of  the  eyes, 
and  a  disordered  state  of  the  stdQbsii  and  bowels. 

u  With  regard  to  the  mda&L  or  cure,  reprehensible  as  it  may  appear,  I  for 
a  long  time  employed  nofl^  About  three  years  ago,  however,  having  been 
harassed  repeatedly  at  ^TorHntervals,  and  sometimes  two  or  three  times  in  the 
day,  by  the  above-meptrbrfed  appearances,  I  called  on  you,  and,  by  your  advice, 
took  a  dose  of  fiveNgMns  of  calomel.  After  this  the  spectrum  did  not  appear 
for  several  inontb^i  hnd  when  I  again  saw  it,  it  yielded  to  a  repetition  of  the 
same  remedvvQb  the  following  year,  having  travelled  two  days  together,  and 
taken  foock^^h  improper  kind,  and  in  an  irregular  manner,  the  attacks  on  the 
third  'mornmg  were  so  frequently  repeated,  that  I  was  unable  to  see  my  way 
without  {difficulty  and  danger.  I  therefore  stopped  and  took  my  dose  of  calomel ; 
after  wMcn  the  spectrum  immediately  disappeared,  and  it  did  not  return  for 
many*  months.  That  which  was  black,  as  well  as  those  which  were  lucid,  were 
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equally  removed  by  the  use  of  this  medicine ;  and  I  have  not  now  perceived 
either  of  them  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.”1] 

[. Photophobia . — Intolerance  of  light,  as  an  attendant  on  scrofulous  ophthalmia, 
and  on  retinitis,  has  already  been  noticed.  Allusion  has  also  been  made  to  it, 
when  produced  fry  the  retina  sympathizing  with  derangement  in  some  other 
organ,  as  the  stomach,  uterus,  &c.  (p.  607.)  There  is  another  form  of  it,  which 
was,  we  believe,  entirely  overlooked,  until  we  called  attention  to  it  a  few  years 
ago,  and  which  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  deserve  some  notice. 

In  a  communication  made  to  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  April 
3,  1849,  we  related  several  cases,  to  show  that  photophobia  sometimes  results 
from  exalted  sensibility  of  the  sensitive  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  going  to  the  eye 
from  irritation  of  the  sensitive  branch  of  the  same  nerve  going  to  the  teeth. 

The  subject  of  the  first  case,  Col.  A.,  at  the  great  fire  in  Wilmington,  N.  C., 
in  1842,  had  suffered  much  from  fatigue  and  exposure  in  labouring  to  save  the 
property  and  effects  of  a  bank  of  which  he  was  the  cashier,  and  had  subsequently 
severely  taxed  his  eyes  in  arranging  the  papers  and  documents  rescued  from  the 
flames.  Soon  afterwards  he  became  affected  with  intolerance  of  light,  and  some 
inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva.  For  these  he  was  treated,  with  relief  to  the  in¬ 
flammation,  but  the  photophobia  persisted.  He  then  visited  Virginia,  and  after¬ 
wards  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  medical  advice,  but  from  none  of  the 
remedies  or  plans  of  treatment  employed  did  he  experience  the  slightest  permanent 
benefit.  On  the  contrary,  the  photophobia  increased  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
render  exposure  to  the  least  light  perfect  torture.  I  was  then  consulted  by 
letter;  but,  believing  that  the  case  was  one  for  which  it  was  not  possible  to 
prescribe  advantageously  without  a  careful  personal  examination  of  the  patient, 
I  requested  that  the  gentleman  should  be  brought  to  the  city.  His  friends 
replied  that  it  was  impossible  to  do  so,  in  consequence  of  the  excessive  photo¬ 
phobia  from  which  the  patient  suffered.  I  suggested  that  his  eyes .  should  be 
protected  by  a  mask  made  of  black  silk,  doubled,  and  wadded.  This  was  done, 
and  the  patient  was  brought  to  Philadelphia,  in  August,  1843.  \ 

On  his  arrival,  I  found  that  the  statement  made  as  to  his  e&rfeh^p  intolerance 
of  light  was  not  in  the  least  exaggerated.  In  a  room  so  entiraK^dark  that  I  was 
unable  to  see  any  object  whatever,  to  the  patient,  the  ligp>reflected  from  his 
own  hands  was  intolerable,  and  that  from  his  shirt-bosoi#  c'aused  so  much  suffer¬ 
ing,  that  he  was  obliged  to  keep  the  latter  constantflA^)vered.  The  coloured 
nurse — whom  he  had  brought  on  to  attend  upa&^Gi^i — happening  to  enter  the 
darkened  room  wearing  a  white  apron,  the  ligLtJrSm  it  produced  the  utmost 
suffering  to  the  patient.  So  exalted  was  thfe  sensibility  of  the  retina,  that  in 
the  darkened  room,  where  I  could  not  s^Smy  hand  held  up  before  me,  the 
patient  was  able  to  distinguish  the  objeete  around  him,  even  the  figures  in  the 
carpet.  He  was,  at  length,  persuade^^submit  to  an  examination  of  his  eyes, 
which  he  bore  with  great  fortitu(fr}_0?j£Sbund  the  eyes  free  from  inflammation, 
or  any  other  apparent  disease,  stomach  of  the  patient  was  somewhat 

deranged.  This  being  re  medley'  without  any  relief  to  the  photophobia,  I  was 
induced  to  seek  for  some  ot|mr)source  of  irritation,  and  after  careful  examination 
of  the  patient,  I  was  ji^uced  to  suspect  that  the  teeth — several  of  which  were 
defective,  but  not  painftd*^might  be  the  source  of  the  evil.  At  my  suggestion 
a  couple  were  extraamd)by  a  dentist,  but  without  causing  any  diminution  of  the 
intolerance  of  *  After  some  eight  or  ten  days  I  examined  the  patient’s 
mouth  myself^nd  upon  striking  the  lateral  upper  incisor  nearest  to  the  eye 
most  affected  wuh  a  key,  the  patient  winced  as  from  pain,  and  stated  that  he 
had  ofte^Kp^rienced  a  disagreeable  sensation  extending  from  that  tooth  to  the 

&)-Chirurgical  Transactions ,  vol.  v.  p.  274,  London,  1814.  See  case  of  M.  Sa- 
Archives  Generates  de  Medecine ,  Aout,  1838,  p.  495. 
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eye.  The  tooth  was  extracted ;  with  the  loss  of  the  tooth,  a  most  disagreeable 
“  gnawing  or  pinching  sensation  at  the  back  of  the  eye which  had  previously 
tormented  the  patient,  ceased.  At  the  root  of  the  tooth  there  was  found  a  large 
abscess,  while  the  periosteum  of  the  alveolus  was  thickened.  From  this  time  the 
morbid  sensibility  of  the  eyes  rapidly  diminished,  and  the  patient  was  soon  after 
sufficiently  recovered  to  return  home. 

In  September,  1849,  I  again  saw  this  gentleman,  and  leariwd  from  him  that, 
when  he  returned  home  from  Philadelphia,  he  resumed  his  duties  as  cashier  of 
a  bank,  and  read  and  wrote  daily  with  only  slight  inconvenience,  even  by  arti¬ 
ficial  light  after  the  close  of  the  day.  That  in  this  state  he  continued  for  about 
two  years,  when  one  morning  he  awoke  with  a  severe  pain  along  the  course  of 
the  crural  nerve,  in  both  of  his  lower  extremities;  the  pain  increased  during 
the  day,  so  that  by  evening  his  limbs  became  so  . contracted  as  to  deprive  him 
of  the  power  of  extending  them.  At  the  end  of  six  weeks,  during  which 
he  suffered  from  the  most  intense  pain,  an  ulcer  formed  upon  one  of  his  legs, 
and  immediately  the  neuralgic  pains  of  his  thighs  and  legs  ceased,  and  his  eyes 
became  perfectly  restored  from  all  remaining  irritability,  and  they  have  remained 
perfectly  well  ever  since.  The  ulcer  in  the  one  leg  was,  some  time  afterward, 
followed  by  another  in  the  opposite  limb.  As  one  healed,  another  would  break 
out  in  the  one  or  other  leg.  For  the  space  of  four  years  these  ulcers  con¬ 
tinued;  there  being  sometimes  two,  or  even  three,  at  the  same  time.  He  con¬ 
sulted  me  during  the  present  summer,  for  the  purpose  of  having  them  healed; 
but  I  advised  him  rather  to  suffer  the  inconvenience  they  occasioned,  than  run 
the  risk  of  the  injury  that  might  result  if  they  were  dried  up,  as  it  was  possible 
that  they  were  the  result  of  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  organism  to  rid  itself  of 
some  latent  source  of  disease.  The  gentleman  being  about  to  go  North,  he  was 
recommended  to  visit  Saratoga,  and  spend  some  time  there,  for  the  purpose  of 
trying  the  effects  of  its  mineral  springs.  He  followed  out  this  recommendation, 
and,  after  spending  a  couple  of  weeks  at  Saratoga,  he  returned  to  Philadelphia. 
His  general  health  was  now  greatly  improved ;  but  he  still  had  on  one  leg  one 
ulcer,  and  on  the  other  two,  which  he  was  very  solicitous  to  have  healed.  In 
consultation  with  Hr.  Jackson,  it  was  proposed  to  him  that,  if  he  would  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  insertion  of  an  issue  in  his  arm,  an  attempt  be  made  to  heal 

the  ulcers.  The  issue  being  established,  the  ulcers  treated  according  to 


ed  every  plan  of  treat- 
*isted  only  two  years,  while 
ing.  When  the  gentleman 
iodide  of  potassium,  and  to 


Baynton’s  method,  and  two  were  healed,  but  one 
ment  that  was  tried.  The  one  that  remained  ha$ 
the  two  that  were  healed  were  of  four  years' 
left,  he  was  recommended  to  try  the  effectoL^^mh 
continue  the  local  treatment. 

Of  the  subsequent  history  of  the  cafe  we  have  been  able  to  learn  only  that 
he  continued  to  perform  his  duties  .<00  he  bank,  until  three  years  after  I  saw 
him,  when  he  died  from  an  attack/^  apoplexy. 

The  next  case  to  which  I  will/rajrattention  was  that  of  a  Spanish  gentleman, 
whom  I  was  asked  to  see  in^ctfra&ftation  with  Hr.  Wm.  Ashmead,  of  this  city. 
This  patient,  I  was  informgH^Ey  Hr.  A.,  had  suffered  two  years  previously  from 
a  slight  attack  of  iritis*  \J)n  recovering  from  this,  he  experienced,  whenever 
I,  xpiculiar  uneasiness  in  his  eyes.  For  this,  he  consulted 


he  attempted  to  read, 


Ashmead,  wkafofter  try  I 
least  benefit/^ivised  a  vc 


trying  every  means  which  occurred  to  him,  without 


o 


Hr. 

the  least  benefit^ivised  a  voyage  to  New  Orleans;  finding  no  diminution  in 
the  affection 4o^Jm  eye,  he  proceeded  from  New  Orleans  to  Cuba.  The  uneasi¬ 
ness  still  ^fcftvhing  unrelieved,  he  returned  in  the  fall  of  1848  to  Philadelphia, 
when  I  siN^him  with  Hr.  Ashmead.  Upon  examining  the  eyes,  they  were 
found  tejbe  without  any  trace  of  inflammation  or  other  apparent  disease.  Still, 
wlmmS^r^the  patient  attempted  to  read,  he  suffered  great  uneasiness  in  his 
Judging  from  the  circumstances  of  the  cases  first  detailed,  I  was  led  to 
[Sect  that  the  source  of  the  affection  of  the  eye  in  the  present  case  might 
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be  the  same;  I  accordingly  examined  the  patient's  teeth,  from  which,  according 
to  his  account,  he  had  experienced  no  suffering.  Finding  some  of  the  teeth 
diseased,  I  directed  them  to  he  extracted.  One  only  was  taken  out,  when  the 
patient’s  courage  failed  him,  and  no  relief  was  afforded  to  the  affection  of  the 
eye.  Subsequently,  another  tooth  was  extracted,  at  the  root  of  which  an 
abscess  was  found  to  exist.  The  patient  then  declared  himself  entirely  relieved 
from  the  uneasy  sensation  he  had  so  long  experienced  in  his  eyes  on  attempting 
to  read.  He  has  since  continued  perfectly  well. 

Another  case  occurred  in  a  lady,  marked  by  the  same  intolerance  of  light 
as  in  the  case  first  described,  in  which  I  had  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  morbid  sensibility  of  the  retina  was  produced  by  irritation  of  the  dental 
branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves.  On  examining  the  patient’s  teeth,  several 
were  found  diseased.  Five  were  extracted;  at  the  roots  of  three  of  them  there 
existed  abscesses.  The  gums  continued  sore  for  •  some  time ;  but  the  photo¬ 
phobia  was  considerably  relieved.  The  patient  passed  from  under  my  care 
into  that  of  another  physician.  I  have  learned  from  that  gentleman  that  she 
entirely  recovered;  and  as  no  other  treatment  had  subsequently  been  resorted 
to  in  her  case,  excepting  covering  the  eye  with  a  single  slip  of  linen  moistened 
with  water,  and  a  shower-bath,  I  believe  that  I  am  not  in  error  in  referring  the 
cure,  in  this  case,  to  the  extraction  of  the  diseased  teeth. 

Another  case  occurred  in  a  young  lady  from  the  West,  who  had  been  subject 
to  frequent  severe  attacks  of  inflammation  of  the  eyes.  In  July,  1842,  she  suf¬ 
fered  from  one  of  these  attacks,  which  was  followed  by  such  excessive  intoler¬ 
ance  of  light,  that  no  remedy  employed  seemed  to  afford  the  least  relief.  She 
was  taken  to  Washington  city,  where  she  was  pronounced  to  be  incurable  by 
several  physicians  to  whom  her^case  was  made  known.  She  was  then  brought  on 
to  Philadelphia,  and  placed  under  my  care.  At  my  first  visit,  so  great  was  the 
intolerance  of  light  that  no  satisfactory  examination,  of  the  eyes  could  be  made. 
From  the  imperfect  view  I  obtained  of  them,  I  ascertained  that  they  were  some¬ 
what  inflamed,  and  that  a  slight  opacity  of  the  cornea  existed.  Several  of  the 
young  lady’s  teeth  were  decayed.  I  directed  two  to  be  extracted,  but  without 
much  relief  to  the  morbid  sensibility  of  the  eyes.  In  a  week>toiten  clays,  two 
more  of  the  teeth  were  extracted  from  the  upper  jaw.  ApX^t  lew-  days,  the 
intolerance  of  light  was  greatly  diminished.  The  lids  werpASated  with  tincture 
of  iodine,  and  treatment  directed,  calculated  for  the  relisffSs^the  vascularity  and 
opacity  of  the  cornea;  and  in  three  months  she  so ^Q^covered  as  to  be  able 
to  read  in  a  diamond  print  Bible,  and  to  bear  an^&c&nary  degree  of  light;  at 
which  she  returned  home,  and  since  which  pei/ocVbjrave  not  heard  from  her. 

A  gentleman,  about  30  years  of  age,-devotati  thwemical  investigations,  became 
a  sufferer  from  extreme  photophobia,  whhdyhe  ascribed  to  having  carried  on 
very  closely,  for  a  long  time,  a  series  offchOTiical  analyses  over  a  bright  charcoal 
fire.  The  affection  of  his  eyes  becam^Gp  severe  as  to  prevent  him  from  follow¬ 
ing  his  pursuit.  The  glare  of  tha^jSsc^in  his  furnace  became  intolerable,  and 
it  was  even  impossible  for  hh^j^  read  or  write  without  intense  suffering. 
He  was,  at  the  same  time-gfifcraM  with  neuralgic  pains  of  the  face  and  orbit. 
Upon  examining  his  moutl^Tlipnind  that  a  number  of  his  teeth  were  decayed ; 
the  aconita  ointment  wa^  trftfcl,  and  afforded  some  relief  to  the  neuralgic  pains. 
After  having,  by  my  a several  of  the  most  decayed  teeth  removed,  he  found 
his  photophobia  dii  led  considerably  in  intensity.  He  visited  Baltimore  on 
some  business,  his  return  his  eyes  were  again  affected  as  they  had  been 

previously.  I^^pbsed  that  he  had  been  too  closely  engaged,  whilst  at  Baltimore, 
in  pursuits  whmh  had  over-exercised  his  eyes,  but  this  the  patient  declared  was 
not  the  ^^Ahe  mentioned,  however,  the  fact,  that  some  of  the  remaining  teeth 
had  WuSko  decay;  these  I  advised  him  to  have  extracted,  which  was  done, 
and  photophobia  was  again  relieved.  The  gentleman’s  teeth  decayed  very 
and  as  others  became  diseased  the  photophobia  recurred,  but  was 
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always  relieved  by  their  removal.  Many  teeth  were  thus  extracted,  and  finally 
an  artificial  set  was  substituted. 

These  measures  have  relieved  him. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  college,  Dr.  F.  Gr.  Smith  communicated  the 
following  case,  which  we  are  pleased  to  quote,  as  confirming  the  view  we  have 
advanced : — 

“Dr.  Smith  had  been  in  attendance  on  a  young  lady  who  suffered  from  intense 
intolerance  of  light,  with  neuralgic  pains  over  the  brow  and  through  the  hall 
together  with  other  characteristic  symptoms,  which  caused  him  to  fear  there 
existed  a  tendency  to  amaurosis.  After  reading  the  cases  related  by  Dr.  Hays 
as  given  in  the  Summary  of  our  Transactions ,  the  suspicion  arose  that  the 
affection  of  the  eyes,  in  the  young  lady  alluded  to,  might  be  caused  by  decayed 
teeth.  A  respectable  dentist  was  requested  to  examine  her  teeth;  but  he  de¬ 
clared,  after  a  close  inspection,  that  he  could  discover  no  defect  in  any  of  them. 
Dr.  S.  urged  a  second  examination,  and,  on  going  carefully  over  the  teeth,  some 
degree  of  tenderness  was  detected  in  one  of  the  bicuspids  on  the  side  corre¬ 
sponding  with  the  eye  most  affected.  This  tooth  was  drawn,  and  an  abscess  was 
discovered  to  exist  at  its  root.  With  the  extraction  of  the  tooth  the  photophobia 
and  pain  ceased,  and  have  not  since  returned,  though  several  months  have 
elapsed,  during  which  the  lady  has  been  subjected  to  great  mental  distress  from 
family  afflictions.  She  can  now  read  by  artificial  light  without  experiencing  the 
least  inconvenience,  and  has  been  enabled  to  resume  her  studies,  which  had 
been  previously  suspended  in  consequence  of  her  great  suffering.”1 

The  following  interesting  case  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Emmerich,  in  Pfeufer’s 
Zeitschrift.  A  man  consulted  Dr.  E.  on  account  of  a  painful  affection  of  one 
of  his  eyes,  which  had  lasted  for  nearly  fourteen  years,  and  occasioned  him 
great  suffering.  There  was  considerable  vascularity  of  the  conjunctiva  and 
sclerotica,  especially  around  the  cornea,  which  structure  itself  was  somewhat 
opaque  and  spotted.  There  was  a  continued  flow  of  tears,  with  pain  and  into¬ 
lerance  of  light.  All  these  symptoms  were  greatly  aggravated  by  any  indis¬ 
cretion  in  diet,  and  the  use  of  the  slightest  stimulus,  such  as  a  single  glass  of 
wine.  All  kinds  of  remedies  had  been  in  vain  tried,  at  diffluent  times,  and  the 
affection  seemed  incurable.  On  examining  the  upperv|t#^  Dr.  Emmerich 
found  a  carious  molar  tooth  on  the  side  corresponding>p&#that  of  the  affected 
eye  ;  the  portion  of  jaw  around  this  tooth  was  painfu^^wd  very  sensitive  to  the 
touch.  The  patient  thought  that  the  pain  in  his  h^Ckad  begun  about  the  same 
time  that  the  affection  of  the  eye  commenced,  ^fc/tooth  was  drawn,  and  almost 
immediately  afterwards  the  symptoms  relatimnjjrthe  eye  began  to  subside,  and 
soon  entirely  disappeared.  The  suffering  m^p^eye  was  evidently  the  result  of 
sympathy  between  the  second  and  thirC  benches  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves. 
Irritation  of  the  spinal  cord  or  great  sj0jpathetic  may  also  induce  photophobia. 
We  have  now  under  treatment  a  ca^equal  in  severity  to  any  we  have  described, 
resulting,  we  have  reason  to  beli«rorrrom  self-abuse  ] 

SECTION*  \I)— NEAR-SIGHT,  AND  FAR-SIGHT. 

These  are  two  defeats  of  vision  not  dependent  upon  the  optic  nerve,  but  upon 
the  refractive  po\v£M<3‘  the  eye.  They  are  produced  by  certain  configurations 
of  the  transparma^NjJedia,  and  happen  in  conformity  to  the  general  laws  of  optics. 
The  rays  ofOijtt  are  either  collected  too  soon,  brought  together  before  they 
reach  the  fo^Jfon  of  the  eye,  rendering  the  person  myopic,  or  near-sighted ;  or 
they  brought  together  in  front  of  the  retina,  the  focus  in  which  they 
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would  meet  being  behind  the  situation  of  that  membrane,  so  that  the  person  is 
presbyopic,  or  far-sighted.  These  kinds  of  sight  are  consequent  upon  some 
conditions  of  the  transparent  media  of  the  eye,  which,  in  all  other  respects,  is 
perfectly  natural.  The  eye,  being  in  a  great  part  of  its  functions  a  mechanical 
instrument,  must  be  subjected  to  mechanical  laws ;  and  we  find  that  a  given 
configuration  of  the  transparent  media,  a  certain  relation  of  them  to  each  other, 
and  their  position  at  determinate  distances  from  the  retina,  are  necessary  to 
the  formation  of  a  distinct  picture  upon  that  nervous  expansion.  There  is  a 
certain  distance  from  the  eye,  which  is  called  the  point  of  distinct  vision, 
at  which  we  can  see  objects  in  all  their  details  with  perfect  clearness.  Every 
eye,  considered  as  an  optical  instrument,  has  its  point  of  distinct  vision ;  the 
latter,  therefore,  varies  in  different  persons,  and  is  often  different  in  the  two 
eyes  of  the  same  individual.  Objects  are  not  so  distinctly  seen,  when  moved 
nearer  to,  or  farther  from  the  eye  than  this  point.  In  ordinary  well-constructed 
eyes,  the  distance  ranges  from  about  fifteen  to  twenty  inches.  It  must  be 
observed,  however,  that  they  are  peculiarly  strong  eyes  which  can  see  distinctly 
beyond  these  limits  on  either  side.  Persons  who  are  obliged  to  hold  objects 
much  closer  to  the  eye  than  the  distance  already  mentioned,  are  called  myopic, 
or  near-sighted. 

Near-sightedness ;  myopia. — An  individual  who  is  myopic,  holds  a  book  for 
reading,  or  anything  that  he  may  wish  to  examine  minutely,  much  nearer 
to  the  eye  than  others ;  he  cannot  distinguish  the  countenances  of  performers 
on  the  stage,  nor  the  details  of  pictures  when  placed  some  feet  from  him ; 
he  cannot  read  the  inscriptions  on  doors  and  houses,  nor  recognize  persons 
across  the  street ;  if  he  goes  into  a  large  room  in  which  there  are  many  persons 
he  cannot  readily  distinguish  those  he  knows.  The  cause  of  this  is  in  the 
transparent  media  of  the  eye.  Probably  there  is  an  original  difference  in  the 
configuration,  or  the  density  of  these  media,  or  in  the  condition  of  their  surfaces. 
Sometimes  the  cornea  is  manifestly  more  convex,  and  the  anterior  chamber 
larger  than  in  the  normal  state.  I  have  seen  those  changes,  with  great  near¬ 
sightedness,  as  results  of  obstinate  strumous  ophthalmia,  or  oth^^Pg-continued 
inflammation  affecting  the  anterior  parts  of  the  eye.  The  affe&Sgfii  Called  conical 
cornea  is  attended  with  myopia,  which  becomes  more  and considerable  as 
the  affection  advances  (see  p.  390).  But,  in  most  caserne  state  of  the  eye 
appears  quite  natural,  and  we  cannot  discover  the  di^mmstances  on  which  the 
defect  immediately  depends.  /v* 

It  may  be  a  question  whether  this  state  c/^6^eye  is  brought  on  by  the 
habits  of  the  individual.  I  am  inclined  to  t&iim^Siat  the  habitual  mode  of  em¬ 
ploying  the  organ  has  some  influence.  laypersons  of  a  literary  and  studious 
character,  who  use  their  eyes  much  in  reading  or  writing,  and  in  others  who 
are  constantly  occupied  on  minute  obSfts  near  the  eye,  we  observe  that  the 
sight  is  frequently  myopic.  I  rem£©)pr  once  attending  a  book-sale,  at  which 
I  was  struck  by  the  number  qKmt sons  wearing  spectacles;  having  counted 
them,  I  found  there  were  twerrfjywiree  gentlemen  in  the  room,  and  that  twelve 
of  the  number  had  specta^esyCn.  Mr.  Ware  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the 
proportional  numbers  of^tufc'mear-sighted  in  the  different  ranks  of  society. 
“  I  have  inquired,”  safsAjJ1,  “for  instance,  of  the  surgeons  of  the  three  regiments 
of  foot-guards,  whicliQ^hsist  of  nearly  ten  thousand  men ;  and  the  result  has 
been,  that  near^i£jQhaness  among  the  privates  is  almost  utterly  unknown. 
Not  half-a-doz^hA|bn  have  been  discharged,  nor  half-a-dozen  recruits  rejected, 
on  account  of  tms  imperfection,  in  the  space  of  nearly  twenty  years ;  and  yet 
^any  a  soldier's  duty  require  him  to  have  a  tolerably  correct  view  of 

fiistan^oDj^cts.”  “I  pursued  my  inquiries  at  the  military  school  at  Chelsea, 
whero  there  are  thirteen  hundred  children,  and  I  found  that  the  complaint  of 
nearsightedness  had  never  been  made  among  them  until  I  mentioned  it ;  and 
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there  were  then  only  three  who  experienced  the  least  inconvenience  from  it. 
After  this,  I  inquired  at  several  of  the  colleges  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge* 
and  though  there  is  a  great  diversity  in  the  number  of  students  who  make  use 
of  glasses  in  the  various  colleges,  they  are  used  by  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  whole  number  in  both  universities ;  and  in  one  college  in  Oxford,  I  have  a 
list  of  the  names  of  not  less  than  thirty-two  out  of  one  hundred  and  twenty, 
seven,  who  wore  either  a  hand-glass  or  spectacles,  between  the  years  1803  and 
1807.”  ( Tracts  on  the  Eye ,  pp.  201,  202.) 

Mr.  Ware  mentions  the  case  of  a  mathematical  instrument  maker,  who 
had  long  used  convex  glasses  for  reading.  After  having  been  employed  several 
hours  together,  for  many  successive  days,  in  looking  through  a  double  micro¬ 
scope,  he  has  been  able,  repeatedly,  for  a  few  weeks,  to  read  without  glasses; 
this  improvement  goes  off  in  a  few  weeks,  and  he  is  then  obliged  to  resume 
his  former  spectacles.  (. Ibid .  p.  228.) 

From  these  facts,  together  with  the  well  known  far-sightedness  of  sailors  and 
country  people,  we  may  infer  that  the  habitual  mode  of  employing  the  eyes  has 
decided  influence  in  rendering  them  either  myopic  or  presbyopic. 

Hence  it  may  be  true,  as  Mr.  Ware  surmises,  that  the  smaller  proportion  of 
the  near-sighted  in  the  lower  classes  arises  from  their  not  resorting  to  means  for 
correcting  so  slight  an  imperfection,  which  may  be  consequently  overcome  by 
the  increased  exertions  of  the  eye  to  distinguish  distant  objects.  Hence,  also, 
it  is  probable  that  the  defect  may  be  confirmed  by  the  habitual  use  of  concave 
glasses,  and  even  increased  if  the  near-sighted  person  employs  those  which  give 
him  the  clearest  sight.  These  at  first  cause  uneasiness,  which  goes  off  under 
their  continued  employment ;  and  a  deeper  glass  will  be  required,  after  some 
time,  to  produce  the  same  effect. 

Near-sightedness  is  not  usually  observed  early  in  life;  persons  do  not  resort 
to  the  use  of  glasses  until  towards  the  age  of  fourteen.  The  defect  may  exist 
previously  without  being  noticed,  as  young  persons  do  not  attend  minutely  to 
the  state  of  their  sight,  or  compare  accurately  their  own  vision  with  that  of 
others. 

We  sometimes  see  anomalous  cases  of  near-sightedness  dependent  on  some 
change  in  the  state  of  the  eye,  which  we  are  unable  t^xplain.  Mr.  Ware 
(. Tracts  on  the  Eye ,  p.  206)  mentions  the  instancej^jci  youth  at  school,  in 
whom  it  came  on  suddenly  after  previous  anomalwwuhervous  symptoms.  He 
was  sent  into  the  country  for  the  recovery  of  his^oltth,  with  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  postpone  the  use  of  concave  glasses  uiUiQie  returned.  In  ten  days  he 
died  suddenly.  A  gentleman,  who  had  fouitflwnecessary  to  use  convex  glasses 
at  the  age  of  forty,  began,  when  he  was  ffitvxo  see  distant  objects  indistinctly, 
and  was  obliged  to  employ  a  concave  g®s  (number  six)  for  distant  sight, 
though  he  still  used  convex  glassefjQp  the  first  number  for  reading.  (Ibid. 
p.  225.)  A  woman  of  fifty,  wln^haa  become  presbyopic,  was  attacked  with 
dimness  of  sight  and  slight  intkn-fsJfefion  of  one  eye,  for  which  copious  evacuations 
were  necessary.  On  recowq^r  :|he  found  herself  near-sighted,  and  required 
concave  glasses  of  the  fifthNwnber  for  seeing  distant  objects.  ( Ibid .  p.  226.) 
In  a  lady,  who  had  Lwa^^een  presbyopic,  inflammation  of  the  eyes  occurred 
requiring  leeches  and  \£jjbr  means.  When  she  got  well,  she  could  read  without 
her  glasses;  but  th^&L’esbyopia  returned  in  a  few  weeks.  {Ibid.  p.  227.) 

The  only  modf>ifcr remedying  near-sightedness  is  the  use  of  concave  glasses; 
the  imperfeQti^v^  vision  is  caused  by  too  great  a  refractive  power  in  the  eyes, 
and  we  nn*§vMfcve  recourse  to  artificial  measures  for  lessening  it.  Our  object 
is  to  enaS^  the  near-sighted  to  see  distant  things ;  indeed,  they  see  near 
object^cry  well,  and  this  circumstance  has  given  rise  to  the  notion  that  their 
strong.  In  order  to  select  the  proper  glass,  the  person  must  try 
seflftyal,  and  choose  that  with  which  he  can  see  a  distant  object  most  distinctly, 
is  is  accomplished  without  any  sense  of  painful  exertion  in  the  eye,  the  glass 
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which  will  enable  him  to  do  so,  is  that  which  lie  should  choose.  He  will 
probably  find  that  with  a  glass  rather  more  concave,  for  instance  of  the  next 
number  to  that  which  he  has  chosen,  he  can  see  still  more  clearly,  but  that 
after  looking  through  it  for  a  short  time  the  eye  feels  strained  and  fatigued ; 
he  should  not  allow  this  slight  advantage  in  point  of  vision  to  induce  him  to 
expose  the  eye  to  an  influence  that  will  be  injurious.  From  the  use,  under 
proper  precautions,  of  such  concave  glasses  as  will  rectify  the  error  in  the 
refractive  power,  the  near-sighted  person  need  not  apprehend  any  injury  to  the 
eye ;  indeed,  the  easy  exercise  of  vision  with  the  requisite  optical  aid,  seems  to 
he  less  hurtful  than  the  straining  and  efforts  to  do  without  it.  As  there  is  some 
reason  for  concluding  that  the  optical  powers  of  the  eye  accommodate  themselves 
to  the  circumstances  under  which  vision  is  habitually  exercised,  I  recommend 
near-sighted  persons  not  to  wear  spectacles  constantly,  but  only  to  use  them  on 
occasions  when  they  more  particularly  require  such  assistance.  When  they 
have  been  worn  for  a  considerable  time,  the  person  does  not  at  first  see  so  well 
on  leaving  them  off  as  he  did  before ;  but  this  is  only  temporary.  If  spectacles 
chosen  in  the  manner  I  have  described,  be  worn  only  occasionally,  there  is  no 
fear  of  the  eye  becoming  more  near-sighted,  so  as  gradually  to  require  deeper 


The  eye  in  the  progress  of  age  becomes  presbyopic,  and  it  might  be  supposed 
that  this  natural  change  in  the  organ  would  remedy  the  excess  of  refractive 
power  in  the  near-sighted,  and  enable  them  to  dispense  with  their  concave 
glasses:  this  is  not  the  case;  the  near-sighted  continue  so  in  old  age.  I  have 
known  several  instances,  in  which  myopic  persons  were  still  obliged  to  use  their 
concave  glasses,  although  greatly  advanced  in  years.1  To  the  same  effect 
Mr.  Ware  observes,  that  “the  instances  are  few,  if  any,  in  which,  if  the  use 
of  concave  glasses  has  been  adopted,  increasing  years  have  either  removed  or 
lessened  this  imperfection.”  {Tracts  on  the  Eye ,  p.  230.)  His  observations, 
in  another  part  of  the  same  tract,  show  that  the  range  of  vision,  which  is  com¬ 
paratively  confined  in  the  near-sighted  originally,  becomes  still  more  limited  in 
advancing  years.  Neither  is  there  any  ground  for  the  notion  thaknear  sight  is 
strong  sight, 

[The  following  remarks  by  Dr.  Mackenzie,  on  the  trearaeAt  of  myopia,  are 
of  sufficient  interest  to  justify  our  introducing  them  herefx 

“It  is  but  rarely  the  case  that  the  medical  practiti^M^ nas  an  opportunity  of 
advising  those  in  whom  myopia  is  not  yet  confirmed^Hhat  course  of  treatment 
which  might  remove  the  incipient  symptoms  c/7llr%very  serious  imperfection 
of  sight.  If  it  be  correct,  that  this  diseasqLim4*y  far  the  greater  number  of 
instances,  is  induced  by  too  much  exercise  ^iNhe  eyes  upon  minute  objects,  as 
in  reading,  writing,  sewing,  miniature  naiWng,  engraving,  and  the  like,  the 
cure  would  probably  be  found  in  abstam^fe  entirely  for  a  time  from  such  occu¬ 
pations,  refraining  also  from  the  mjf  concave  glasses,  and  employing  the 
eyes  chiefly  upon  large  and  dh^Mj£f  dejects.  Haller  recommends  looking 
through  a  small  aperture,  as  a  /nspedy  for  myopia;  but  probably  this,  as  well 
as  gradually  removing  the  l^ol^from  the  eye  till  it  can  read  at  the  ordinary  dis¬ 
tance,  reading  through  convex  glasses,  and  other  attempts  of  a  similar  sort, 
will  prove  of  little  uset. 


—  iA0v,,^r^omparison  with  the  good  effects  to  be  derived  from 

frequent  exercise  outjpj^oors,  walking  and  riding  into  the  country,  and  travel¬ 
ling  through  ne^^^ctanteresting  scenes. 

sihh  a  plan  of  treatment,  recourse  be  had  to  the  employment 


“  If,  instea< 

1  [The  lat< 
greater  pWf 
laid  asMe  h! 


4^ 


|ol.  Pickering,  of  Boston,  who  was  extremely  near-sighted  during  the 
is  life,  several  years  before  his  death,  which  was  at  an  advanced  age, 
glasses,  and  was  able  to  read  and  see  perfectly  well  without  them.] 
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of  concave  glasses,  and  the  frequent  and  Jong-continued  observation  of  near 
objects  be  persisted  in,  the  disease  becomes  not  only  confirmed,  but  sometimes 
greatly  aggravated. 

“‘When  I  first  learned  to  read,  at  the  usual  age  of  four  or  five  years/  says 
Sir  Charles  Blagden,  ‘  I  could  see  most  distinctly  across  a  wide  church,  the  con¬ 
tents  of  a  table  on  which  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Belief,  were  painted  in 
suitably  large  letters.  In  a  few  years,  that  is,  about  the  ninth  or  tenth  of  my 
age, 'being  much  addicted  to  books,  I  could  no  longer  read  what  was  painted  on 
.-this  table  ;  but  the  degree  of  near-sightedness  was  then  so  small,  that  I  found 
a  watch-glass,  though  as  a  meniscus1  it  made  the  rays  diverge  very  little,  suffi- 
*  cient  to  enable  me  to  read  the  table  as  before.  In  a  year  or  two  more  the 
watch-glass  would  no  longer  serve  my  purpose ;  but  being  dissuaded  from  the 
use  of  a  common  concave  glass,  as  likely  to  injure  my  sight,  I  suffered  the  in¬ 
convenience  of  a  small  degree  of  myopy  till  I  was  more  than  thirty  years  of 
age.  That  inconvenience,  however,  gradually  though  slowly  increasing  all  the 
time,  at  length  became  so  grievous,  that  at  two  or  three  and  thirty,  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  try  a  concave  glass ;  and  then  found,  that  the  numbers  two  and  three 
were  to  me  in  the  relation  so  well  described  by  Mr.  Ware ;  that  is,  I  could  see 
distant  objects  tolerably  well  with  the  former  number,  but  still  more  accurately 
with  the  latter.  After  contenting  myself  a  little  time  with  No.  2,  I  laid  it 
wholly  aside  for  No.  3;  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  more  years,  came  to  No.  5, 
at  which  point  my  eye  has  now  been  stationary  between  fifteen  and  twenty 
years.  An  earlier  use  of  concave  glasses  would  probably  have  made  me  more 
near-sighted,  or  would  have  brought  on  my  present  degree  of  myopy  at  an  ear¬ 
lier  period  of  life.  If  my  friends  had  persuaded  me  to  read  and  write  with 
the  book  or  paper  always  as  far  from  my  eyes  as  I  could  see;  or  if  I  had  occa¬ 
sionally  intermitted  study,  and  taken  to  field  sports,  or  any  employment  which 
would  have  obliged  me  to  look  much  at  distant  objects,  it  is  very  probable  that 
I  might  not  have  been  near-sighted  at  all.'2 

“  Concave-glasses. — When  once  a  near-sighted  person  has  experienced  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  remote  objects  with  that  distinctness  andicomparative  bril¬ 
liancy  which  the  aid  of  concave  glasses  affords,  it  is  not  ^J^HO  persuade  him 
to  renounce  their  use.  Their  effect,  as  is  now  universaUjSShown,  is  merely  to 
diverge  the  rays  of  light  before  they  enter  the  eye,  bytfc&  means  counteracting 
the  over-refractive  power  of  that  organ,  and  bringimO&e  rays  of  light  exactly 
into  foci  upon  the  retina.  The  assistance  afford^dVtS^ concave  glasses  to  one  set 
of  defective  eyes,  and  by  convex  to  anothei\htfcl\been  the  subject  of  admiration 
and  perplexity  for  several  hundred  years/tiSNKepler,  in  his  Ad  Vitellionem 
Paralipomena ,  published  in  1604,  cleared  up  the  mystery,  by  explaining,  for 
the  first  time,  the  true  mechanism  oj/-3he  eye.  It  had  been  proposed  as  a 
question  to  Kepler,  by  his  patron,  BmtfinKstein,  in  what  manner  spectacles  as¬ 
sisted  sight.  The  first  answer  he^^gCfc  was,  that  convex  glasses  Were  of  use, 
by  making  objects  appear  lara*(^V^t  his  patron  observed,  that  if  objects  were 
by  them  rendered  more  distSS&-4)ecause  larger,  no  person  would  be  benefited 
by  concave  glasses,  si ncejtl^^ diminished  objects.  The  striking  resemblance 
between  experiments  w£h  Jne  camera  obscura  and  the  manner  in  which  vision 
is  performed  in  the  ere, nad  been  pointed  out  by  Baptista  Porta,  who  compared 
the  pupil  to  the  hols^S?  the  window-shutter,  but  fell  into  the  mistake  of  sup¬ 
posing  that  it  vm&p  the  centre  of  the  eyeball  that  vision  was  effected.3  Kepler, 

1  Sir  C.  here  employs  the  word  meniscus  (from  /mw,  moon),  in  a  sense  which, 

though  perhap^vindicated  by  occasional  practice,  it  were  better  to  avoid.  A  watch-glass 
is  merelwiAsegment  of  a  hollow  sphere,  the  surfaces  of  which  are  concentric. 

2  Transactions,  vol.  ciii.  p.  110 ;  London,  1811. 

Naluralissive  de  Miraculis  Rerum  Naturalium ,  libri  iv.  fol.  118.  Antuerpise? 
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in  Lis  work  above  referred  to,  showed  that  the  office  of  receiving  the  images  of 
external  objects  is  performed  by  the  retina,  and  gave  the  first  clear  explanation 
of  the  effects  of  lenses,  whether  within  or  without  the  eye,  in  making  the  rays 
of  a  pencil  of  light  converge  or  diverge.  He  now  explained,  that,  convex 
glasses  assist  the  sight  of  presbyopic  persons,  by  so  altering  the  directions  of 
rays  diverging  from  a  near  object  that  they  should  afterwards  fall  upon  the 
eye  as  if  they  had  proceeded  from  a  more  remote  one,  and  that  concave  glasses 
benefit  the  myopic,  by  producing  a  contrary  effect  upon  rays  which  diverge  from 
a  distant  object — a  theory  to  which  no  addition  has  been  made  by  any  sue1* 
ceeding  author. 

“The  glasses  commonly  employed  for  the  assistance  of  myopic  eyes  are 
double-concaves,  of  equal  concavity  on  each  side.  Occasionally,  however,  the 
two  sides  are  made  of  unequal  depth.  A  plano-concave  glass  might  answer ; 
and  in  the  use  of  concavo-convexes  (the  exterior  surface  of  the  glass,  or  that 
which  is  turned  from  the  eye,  being  convex,  and  having  a  less  degree  of  curva¬ 
ture  than  the  interior,  or  that  which  is  turned  towards  the  eye,  which  is  con¬ 
cave),  there  is  supposed  to  be  a  considerable  advantage,  in  so  far  as  they  allow 
the  eyes  a  greater  degree  of  latitude  in  vision,  without  fatigue,  whence  the 
name  periscopic  glasses,  under  which  they  were  recommended  by  Dr.  Wol¬ 
laston. 

“  Myopic  persons  are  extremely  apt  to  adopt  the  use  of  a  single  eye-glass, 
against  which  we  ought  to  put  them  on  their  guard.  Spectacles  are  always 
preferable,  because,  by  keeping  both  eyes  in  action,  not  only  is  vision  rendered 
brighter  and  easier,  but  the  labour  of  each  eye  is  considerably  lessened.  Dr. 
Wells  has  pointed  out  another  reason  why  glasses  should  be  employed  rather 
in  the  form  of  spectacles  than  singly,  which,  though  it  applies  more  strongly 
to  the  use  of  convex  than  of  concave  glasses,  I  shall  here  introduce  in  his  own 
words. 

“  ‘  In  regard  to  such  spectacles  as  I  have  tried  upon  myself,  I  have  always 
found  that,  when  I  looked  with  them  at  objects  placed  at  moderate  distances 
before  me,  my  optic  axis  passed  through  the  glasses  more  inwardly  than  their 
centres.  With  respect,  therefore,  to  spectacles  for  long-sigh^e^^ople,  as  the 
inner  halves  of  their  glasses  may  be  regarded  as  two  prismgJSJhose  refracting 
angles  face  each  other,  to  have  allowed  both  my  eyes  to  j frcwve  through  them 
pencils  of  rays  from  the  same  point  of  an  object,  tho^GServals  of  my  pupils 
must  have  been  less  than  was  necessary  for  that  purwi^in  naked  vision.  The 
consequence  of  which  would  be,  an  increase  of  tW^pactive  power  of  my  eyes. 
Again  j  as  the  like  parts  of  glasses  in  spectacl^fjr^hort-sighted  persons,  may 
be  esteemed  to  be  two  prisms,  the  refracting^in^res  of  which  are  turned  from 
each  other,  the  interval  of  the  pupils  musjrfiWe  been  increased,  and  the  re¬ 
fracting  power  of  my  eyes  by  this  mean^ diminished,  when  I  looked  at  an  ob¬ 
ject  through  them,  which  was  directhssfcwfore  me.  And  effects  similar  to  what 
I  have  mentioned,  must  have  follfljpkdOmy  viewing  objects  placed  obliquely, 
through  glasses  of  both  kinds.  then  is  one  advantage,  which  persons  who 

see  with  both  eyes,  either  dp  @^may  enjoy  from  spectacles,  but  which  they 
cannot  derive  from  using  fehiile  glasses.  For  if  they  are  presbytic,  they  can 
see  an  object  by  means  at  tfem  with  a  higher  refractive  state  of  the  eyes,  than 
if  the  optic  axes  met  as  in  naked  vision;  and  if  myopic,  with  a  less.  It 

is  also  worthy  of  renQk  that  this  advantage  does  not  ultimately  tend  to  in¬ 
crease  the  evil  tfyGNirst  gives  occasion  for  spectacles.  On  the  contrary,  if 
what  every  wii^w^on  vision  asserts  be  true,  that  we  are  apt  to  become  short 
or  long-sight«d^\ccording  as  we  are  much  accustomed  to  view  near  or  distant 
Ejects,  AuSwtet  serve  to  diminish  that  evil.  In  support  of  this  opinion,  I 
shall  a  fact,  with  which  I  have  been  made  acquainted  by  Mr.  George 

AdanC^f  this  place,  who  is  not  only  well  skilled  in  the  theory  of  vision,  but, 
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from  his  situation  as  an  artist,  has  better  opportunities  than  most  persons,  of 
learning  such  matters.  The  fact  is  this,  that  he  does  not  know  a  short-sighted 
person,  who  has  had  occasion  to  increase  the  depth  of  his  glasses,  if  he  began  to 
use  them  in  the  form  of  spectacles;  whereas,  he  can  recollect  several  instances, 
where  those  have  been  obliged  to  change  their  concave  glasses  repeatedly,  for 
others  of  higher  powers,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  apply  them  to  one  eye/1 

“  Double  concave  glasses  are  numbered  1,  2,  3,  &c.,  beginning  with  the  long¬ 
est  focus,  or  shallowest  concavity.2  We  must  recommend  to  the  near-sighted 
person  to  be  content  with  the  shallowest  glass  or  lowest  number  which  answers 
his  purpose.  If  No.  1  enables  him  to  discern  distinctly  the  names  on  the  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  streets,  andgdves  a  decided  outline  to  objects  whose  distance  does 
not  exceed  about  40  feet,  he  ought  not  to  have  recourse  to  No.  2.  Objects 
should  appear  clear  through  the  glass  which  is  chosen  ;  but  if  it  makes  them  less 
than  natural,  or  gives  them  a  dazzling  or  glaring  appearance,  or  if  the  eye  feels 
strained  or  fatigued  after  looking  through  it  for  a  short  time,  it  is  too  deep,  and 
a  lower  number  should  be  selected. 

“When  a  near-sighted  person  wishes  to  be  fitted  with  concave  glasses,  the 
simplest  and  surest  plan  is  to  try  a  series  of  them,  at  an  optician’s  shop.  It 
may  happen,  however,  that  an  individual  in  the  country  is  desirous  of  writing 
to  town  for  concave  glasses,  and  wishes  to  mention  the  focus  which  will  be  likely 
to  suit  his  eye.  This  may  be  ascertained  by  mean's  of  the  optometer,  as  im¬ 
proved  by  Dr.  Young;  but  as  this  instrument  is  not  always  at  hand,  the  follow¬ 
ing  rules  may  be  adopted. 

“1.  If  the  near-sighted  person  is  desirous  of  assistance  in  seeing  remote  ob¬ 
jects,  i.  e.  beyond  200  or  300  yards,  the  focal  distance  of  the.  glasses  which  he 
will  require  for  that  purpose,  should  be  the  distance  at  which  a  small  object 
appears  distinct  to  his  naked  eye.  For  example,  if  he  reads  this  type  at  12 
inches  distance,  12  inches  will  be  the  focus  of  the  concave  glasses  which  he  will 
require  for  seeing  distant  objects  distinctly. 

“2.  If  the  glasses  wanted  are  intended  for  reading  with,  or  seeing  near  ob¬ 
jects,  let  the  near-sighted  person  multiply  the  distance  at  which  he  is  able  to 
read  with  ease  with  the  naked  eye,  say  4  inches,  by  the  distance  at  which  he 


£1 


1  Experiments  and  Observations  on  several  Subjects  in  Optics ,  London,  1818. 

2  Concave  glasses  ought  to  be  distinguished  by  their  foa^Vabgths,  and  never  by  num¬ 

bers,  because  the  gradations  of  concavity  are  not  alwaysfl^rked  to  a  certain  standard, 
so  that  what  one  optician  calls  No.  1,  another  rates  as/ftyS2,  and  so  on.  I  find  No.  1  to 
be  48  inches  focus  in  one  shop,  and  24  inches  in  No.  12,  to  be  10  inches  focus 

in  one,  and  4J  in  another.  Mr.  Ramsden  made^jCorst  number  of  his  concave  glasses 
equivalent  to  a  convex  of  24  inches  focus,  ifejifVi  convex  of  that  focal  length  were 
united  to  a  concave  No.  1,  the  combination  toutflHoe  equivalent  to  a  plane,  and  objects 
would  appear  through  the  two  glasses  nei^S'K  larger  nor  smaller  than  they  really  are. 
No.  2  he  made  to  correspond  to  a  21  inch  convex ;  No.  3  to  an  18 ;  and  so  on. 

The  following  are  the  foci  in  incliqs(0j|  a  set  of  concave  glasses  which  I  keep  by  me, 
with  -which  to  try  myopic  eyes.  (x 

48  .  >  14 

36  6  .  .  12 

?Ot  7  ’  •  9 


No. 


8 


No.  9 
10 
11 
12 


b 

4 

3 

2i 


In  Germany,  wha$  iiTgalled  No.  1,  is  commonly  of  the  focal  length  of  2J  or  3  inches, 
and  each  following  n^SS^r  has  an  inch,  or  a  certain  number  of  lines,  of  additional  focal 
length.  Xj 

The  focus  of^UjSncave  lens  may  be  ascertained,  by  reflecting  from  its  surface,  upon  an 
opaque  bo^jjN^rimage  of  any  very  distant  luminous  object,  such  as.  the  sun,  observing 
when  the  iimi^fe  becomes  smallest,  and  measuring  the  distance  between  the  centre  of  the 
reflectingVurface  and  the  body  upon  which  the  image  is  received.  Double  this  distance 
is  th^\a^ length  of  the  lens,  and  is  equal  to  the  radius  of  curvature  of  its  surfaces, 
th^e  bmng  ground  on  the  same  tool.  The  two  surfaces,  however,  are  not  always  ground 
Ikool  of  the  same  radius,  so  that  the  one  side  is  sometimes  deeper  than  the  other. 
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wishes  to  read,  say  12  inches ;  divide  the  product  48  by  the  difference  between 
the  two,  which  in  this  instance  is  8 ;  the  quotient,  6,  is  the  focal  length  in  inches 
of  the  glass  which  is  required. 

“It  is  a  very  common  error  with  those  persons  who  begin  to  use  concave 
glasses,  to  tire  of  those  which  they  first  employ,  and  have  recourse  to  deeper 
ones.  To  these  the  eyes  do  not  fail  (at  least  for  a  time)  to  accommodate  them¬ 
selves  )  but,  in  the  end,  the  patient,  who  thus  proceeds  from  one  degree  of  con¬ 
cavity  to  a  greater,  will  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  glasses  sufficiently  deep  to 
afford  him  much  assistance,  or  he  may  produce  such  weakness  of  the  retina,  or 
amblyopia,  as  shall  render  him  unfit  to  engage  in  any  ordinary  pursuit.  Near¬ 
sightedness  generally  continues,  as  has  been  already  stated,  in  nearly  the  same 
degree  during  the  greater  part  of  life.  Therefore,  the  same  glass  will  continue 
for  many  years  to  afford  precisely  the  same  assistance,  and  ought  not  to  be  heed¬ 
lessly  changed  for  one  of  deeper  concavity. 

“Dr.  Kitchener  tells  us  that  he  was  about  fifteen  years  old  when  he  first  dis¬ 
covered  that  he  could  not  discern  distant  objects  so  distinctly  as  people  who 
have  common  eyes  usually  do.  ‘  Seeing/  says  he,  ‘  that  I  could  not  see  what 
persons  with  common  eyes  frequently  pointed  out  to  me  as  well  deserving  my 
attention,  I  paid  a  visit  to  an  optician,  and  purchased  a  concave  eye-glass  No.  2. 
After  using  this  some  little  time,  I  accidentally  looked  through  a  concave  No. 
3,  and  finding  my  sight  much  sharper  with  this  than  with  No.  2,  had  my  specta¬ 
cles  glassed  with  No.  3,  which  appeared  to  afford  my  eye  as  much  assistance  as 
it  could  receive.  After  using  No.  3  for  a  few  months,  I  chanced  to  look  through 
No.  4,  and  again  found  the  same  increase  of  sharpness,  &c.  which  I  perceived 
before  when  I  had  been  using  No.  2  and  first  saw  through  No.  3,  therefore  con¬ 
cluded  that  I  had  not  yet  got  glasses  sufficiently  concave,  and  accordingly  pro¬ 
cured  No.  4 ;  however,  this  soon  became  no  more  stimulus  to  the  optic  nerve 
than  its  predecessors  Nos.  2  and  3  had  been.  I  then  began  to  think  that  the 
sight  was  subject  to  the  same  laws  which  govern  the  other  parts  of  our  system, 
i.  e.  an  increased  stimulus  by  repetition  soon  loses  its  power  to  produce  an  in¬ 
creased  effect.  Therefore  I  refused  my  eye  any  farther  assis^atoce  than  it  re¬ 
ceived  from  spectacles  glassed  with  No.  2,  which  I  have  for  upwards  of 
thirty-one  years,  and  it  is  very  nearly,  if  not  quite  as  suffitffoylf  help  to  me  now, 
as  it  was  when  I  first  employed  it/1 

“  The  same  author  recommends  persons  who  are  os&nnely  short-sighted,  in 
order  to  prevent  their  being  obliged  to  stoop  in  wrft&gf  reading,  music,  and  the 
like,  to  wear  spectacles  with  very  shallow  conca^Q)just  enough  to  enable  them 
to  see  the  objects  required  in  such  cases,  at  Qiejslnne  distance  with  other  per¬ 
sons;  but  for  distant  objects,  to  use  a  sm^fi  opera-glass,  which,  having  an  ad¬ 
justable  focus,  if  it  magnifies  only  twice,  ve  infinitely  better  than  any  single 
concave,  because  it  can  be  exactly  ad^ed  to  the  various  distances. 

“  It  is  advisable  that  near-sighi^iKrersons  should  not  wear  spectacles  Con¬ 
stantly,  but  only  on  occasions  wjg^lJley  more  particularly  require  such  assist¬ 
ance.  When  they  have  been  ^irajrfor  a  considerable  time,  the  person  does  not 
at  first  see  so  well  on  leavhag(^em  off  as  he  did  before;  but  this  is  only  tempo¬ 
rary.”  ( Practical  Treatf^Jp p.  784-8.)] 


#  Far-sightedness.— ^ opposite  state  of  the  eye  is  called  presbyopia ,  or  far¬ 
sightedness  ;  the  iqtjjer  word  being  derived  from  7tpeoi3v$,  an  old  man,  because 
this  state  of  the^S^r is  observed  in  advancing  age,  and  is  most  strongly  marked 
m  old  persoh^^The  eyes  undergo  certain  changes  in  age,  which  have  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  diminishing  their  refractive  power  so  that  the  rays  of  light  are  not  brought 
toa  fore  they  reach  the  bottom  of  the  eye.  The  focus  of  such  rays 
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would  be  formed  behind  the  retina.  This  is  the  opposite  state  to  that  which 
we  have  just  been  considering.  Persons  between  forty  and  fifty,  and  sometimes 
before  that  age,  generally  find-  that  they  cannot  distinguish  near  objects  so  well 
as  they  have  been  accustomed  to  do.  They  find  it  difficult  to  read  small  print, 
or  writing,  to  cut  a  pen  or  pencil,  or  to  do  anything  that  requires  a  clear  near 
sight.  The  rays  of  light  are  more  divergent  the  nearer  the  object  is  to  the  eye; 
and  the  farther  it  may  be,  the  more  do  they  approach  to  the  parallel  direction  ; 
consequently,  a  greater  refractive  power  is  necessary  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter  case.  Far-sighted  persons  can  see  distant  inscriptions,  or  distinguish  the 
hour  by  a  distant  church  clock,  when  they  cannot  read  a  common  print  held  in 
their  own  hands,  or  see  the  figures  and  hands  of  a  watch.  This  state  of  the 
organ  must  be  remedied  by  the  use  of  a  convex  glass,  which,  bringing  together 
the  divergent  rays  proceeding  from  near  objects,  remedies  the  deficient  refrac¬ 
tive  power  of  the  eye.  The  glasses  must  be  chosen  under  the  same  restrictions 
as  I  mentioned  in  the  former  case ;  they  must  enable  the  person  to  see  without 
straining  or  fatiguing  the  organ,  and  should  only  be  worn  for  reading,  writing, 
or  the  examination  of  near  objects.  This  being  a  defective  state  of  vision  de¬ 
pending  upon  age,  gradually  increases,  and  therefore  requires  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  power  of  the  glasses  employed. 

[Dr.  Mackenzie  makes  the  following  judicious  remarks  on  the  use  of  glasses. 

“The  assistance,”  he  observes,  “which  the  presbyopic  eye  derives  from  a 
double  convex  glass,  ought  neither  to  be  too  soon  had  recourse  to,  nor  too  long 
delayed.  Many  injure  the  sight,  by  adopting  the  use  of  magnifiers  suddenly, 
and  before  they  have  any  need  of  them  ;  while  others,  actuated,  perhaps,  by  a 
desire  of  concealing  their  age,  refrain  from  employing  them  long  after  the  period 
when  glasses  would  not  merely  have  afforded  valuable  assistance,  but  have  proved 
a  means  of  saving  their  sight.  The  presbyopic  eye,  if  refused  assistance,  is  ne¬ 
cessarily  strained  by  every  attempt  to  perceive  near  objects,  and  suffers  more  in 
a  few  months  by  forced  exertion,  than  it  would  do  in  as  many  years,  if  assisted 
by  such  glasses  as  would  render  vision  easy  and  agreeable. 

“  It  would  evidently  be  absurd  to  fix  upon  any  period  of  life  at  which  glasses 
should  be  first  employed,  or  at  which  the  presbyopic  eyqfpstuld  be  assisted  by 
stronger  magnifiers  than  those  made  choice  of  in  the  fi^Ohistance;  but  it  may 
be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  whenever  a  persosi^r  forty -five  years  of  age, 
or  upwards,  finds  that,  in  order  to  see  small  objeg^Ndistinctly,  he  is  obliged  to 
carry  them  far  from  his  eye ;  that  he  moves,  $$Ap)were,  instinctively  nearer  to 
the  light  when  he  wishes  to  read  or  worj^^mfolds  the  book  or  other  object 
close  to  the  light,  in  order  to  see  with  facmtwpVhat  very  small  objects,  after  he 
has  looked  at  them  earnestly  for  sometime;  appear  confused ;  that  his  eyes, 
after  slight  exertion,  become  so  muclQjjmgued  that  he  is  obliged  to  turn  them 
to  cfther  objects  in  order  to  give  th£pa  some  relaxation ;  and,  that  the  sight,  on 
awaking  in  the  morning,  is  very(tfc&K,  and  does  not  recover  its  customary  de¬ 
gree  of  force  for  some  hours^:  tffcfePhe  may,  if  he  has  not  hitherto  used  convex 
glasses,  begin  to  use  them,  jmvHi  he  has  already  had  recourse  to  those  of  a  very 
long  focus,  he  may  chajageNiSem  for  a  pair  of  shorter  focus,  or,  in  other  words, 
of  greater  refractive  poKeiJ. 

“  A  double-conw^S^’lass  improves  the  vision  of  a  presbyopic  eye,  simply  by 
lessening  the  diverahace  of  the  rays  of  light  proceeding  from  near  objects,  and 
thus  insuring  tjfrC^being  brought  into  foci  upon,  the  retina.  To  see  distant  ob¬ 
jects  with  ^&Q5btness,  glasses  are,  in  general,  not  required  by  the  presbyopic 
eye ;  on  Ih^Jbntrary,  parallel  rays  being  sufficiently  converged  by  the  retract¬ 
ive  nmdis^Df  the  eye  itself,  to  be  brought  to  their  respective  foci  on  the  retina, 
the^co^x*  glasses  must  be  laid  aside,  when  objects  at  a  distance  are  to  be  ex- 
am(0d. 
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“Asa  meniscus  will  produce  the  same  effect  as  a  double-convex  glass,  in  ena¬ 
bling  the  presbyopic  eye  to  perceive  near  objects  with  distinctness,  while  it  will 
allow  the  eye  greater  latitude  without  fatigue,  Dr.  Wollaston  has  recommended 
the  former  as  a  periscopic  glass  for  far-sighted  persons. 

“  Similar  directions  must  be  followed  in  choosing  convex  glasses  as  in  select¬ 
ing  concave  ones ;  viz.  that  the  lowest  power,  or  longest  focus,  which  answers 
the  purpose,  is  to  be  chosen  ;  and  that,  as  the  concave  glasses  made  use  of  by 
the  near-sighted  should  not  make  objects  appear  smaller,  neither  should  the  con¬ 
vex  glasses  employed  by  the  far-sighted  make  them  appear  larger  than  natural.1 

“  If,  on  trying  the  eyes  separately,  the  individual  discovers  that  one  of  his 
eyes  only  has  become  presbyopic  from  age,  while  the  other  is  near-sighted  from 
an  original  difference  in  conformation,  he  will  find  a  reading-glass  of  about  three 
inches  in  diameter,  and  of  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  focus,  to  answer  him  much 
better  than  spectacles. 

“  Persons  at  a  distance  from  an  optician,  may  determine  the  focal  length  of 
the  convex  glasses  which  they  will  require,  by  means  of  the  following  rules. 

“1.  If  they  have  a  distinct  vision  of  objects  moderately  remote ,  let  them 
multiply  the  distance  at  which  they  see  minute  objects  most  distinctly,  say  20 
inches,  by  the  distance  at  which  they  wish  to  read  by  the  aid  of  glasses,  say  12 
inches,  and  divide  the  product.  240,  by  the  difference  between  the  two,  8 ;  the 
quotient,  30,  will  be  the  focal  length  of  the  glasses  required. 

“2.  If  the  distance  at  which  the  person  sees  most  distinctly  be  very  great, 
then  the  focal  length  of  the  glasses  required  will  be  equal  to  the  distance  at 
which  he  wishes  to  see  objects  most  distinctly. 

“  Convex  glasses  of  about  thirty-six  inches  focus  are  often  used  by  ignorant 
people,  under  the  name  of  preservers ,  before  their  sight  has  attained  that  degree 
of  presbyopia  which  renders  the  use  of  glasses  necessary.  They  seem  to  think 
that  preservers  have  some  specific  power  of  arresting  the  progress  of  that  failure 
of  the  sight  which  is  the  natural  consequence  of7age. 

“  As  it  is  chiefly  by  candle-light  that  the  presbyopic  patient  complains *of  his 
deficient  sight,  even  after  he  has  supplied  himself  with  proper  glasses,  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  that  he  should  refrain  as  much  as  possible  from  emph^Ag  himself  at 
night  in  occupations  which  require  intense  use  of  the  or gwCbf  vision.  The 
moment  that  the  eyes  begin  to  feel  hot  and  fatigued,  wlnkMfc  individual  is  oc¬ 
cupied  in  reading,  writing,  or  the  like,  especially  by  camfiKlight,  he  should  take 
the  hint,  and  allow  them  a  period  of  repose.”  (PraqhGxj  Treatise,  pp.  792-4.) 

Presbyopia  is  not  a  defect  of  old  age  alone,  it^Mfs  also  in  young  persons  3 
and,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  number  of  of  this  which  have  come 

under  our  observation,  much  more  frequently  them  is  generally  supposed.  We 
were  consulted  a  few  years  since  by  an  en^Mat  gentleman  of  Kentucky,  about 
his  son,  a  lad  of  nine  years  of  age,^whVAvas  supposed  to  be  affected  with 
amaurosis,  and  had  been  subjected  bykl&P  medical  adviser  to  very  severe  treat¬ 
ment  in  consequence.  On  examinaiAt^we  found  that  the  boy  was  merely  pres¬ 
byopic.  With  a  glass  of  elevf^^fches  focus,  he  could  read  sufficiently  well ; 

Convex  glasses  are  kept  i/th^^ops  of  every  focal  length,  from  forty-eight  inches  to 
six.  It  is  evident  that  no  cert\«a^stimate  can  be  formed  from  a  person’s  age,  of  the  focal 
length  of  the  glass  whicKh^Bill  require;  although,  perhaps,  the  following  may  be  received 
as  a  tolerable  approximjk^frto  an  average  upon  this  head. 

Years  of  age  .  />v).  40  45  50  55  58  60  65  70  75  80  85  90  100. 

Focal  lengths,  iniMk^  ,  36  30  24  20  18  16  14  12  10  9  8  7  6. 

The  focus  of%\Jhivex  glass  may  be  measured  by  holding  it  near  the  side  of  a  room, 
facing  a  windrw,  or  opposite  to  the  sun,  and  moving  it  slowly  backwards  and  forwards, 
until  the  iml^k  of  the  window-frame,  or  of  the  sun  upon  the  wall,  becomes  smallest  and 
most  disflfa)  'The  distance  between  the  glass  and  the  wall  at  that  moment,  is  the  focal 

lengtlSv  ^ 
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but  he  required,  for  perfect  vision,  one  of  four  and  a  half  inches.  A  little  girl 
ten  years  of  age,  about  whom  we  were  consulted,  was  still  more  presbyopic,  see¬ 
ing  best  with  glasses  of  three  and  a  half  inches  focus.  Both  cases  seemed  to 
have  been  congenital — the  latter  certainly  was  so. 

Presbyopia  sometimes  occurs  suddenly. 

A  very  interesting  case  of  sudden  and  temporary  presbyopia  in  a  young  hoy, 
is  related  by  Dr.  James  Hunter,  in  the  Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal, 
Jan.  1840.  The  subject  of  it  was  an  intelligent  boy,  nine  and  a  half  years  of  age, 
who  had  been  three  years  at  school,  and  was  very  fond  of  his  books.  His  sight 
began  to  fail  about  three  weeks  before  Dr.  H.  saw  him,  and  was  so  much  im¬ 
paired  in  the  course  of  four  days,  that  he  could  no  longer  see  to  read  ordinary 
type  with  the  naked  eye.  He  had  never  had  inflammation  or  other  diseases  of 
the  eyes,  nor  received  any  local  injury  that  could  have  caused  this  affection. 
His  general  health  had  always  been  good,  and  he  never  felt  better  than  at  the 
time  when  his  sight  gave  way.  Dr.  H.,  on  the  most  minute  examination,  could 
detect  no  visible  symptom  of  disease.  There  was  no  vascularity  of  the  tunics; 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  pupils,  the  motions  of  the  iris,  eyeball,  and  eyelids 
were  perfectly  normal,  and  he  felt  no  pain  or  uneasiness.  He  could  see  distant 
objects  as  well  as  ever,  but  near  ones  appeared  very  indistinct.  With  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  hi?  father's  spectacles,  which  were  fitted,  with  glasses  of  nine  and  a  half 
inches  focal  distance,  he  could  read  the  smallest  print. 

The  patient  was  ordered  an  active  dose  of  calomel  and  rhubarb,  and  afterwards 
an  aperient  of  senna  and  salts  twice  a  week,  a  spare  diet,  active  out-door  exer¬ 
cise — to  be  kept  from  school,  and  not  to  be  allowed  to  use  spectacles.  Exactly 
three  weeks  afterwards  his  sight  began-  to  improve,  and  in  the  course  of  two 
days  was  quite  restored.  The  medicine  had  purged  freely — no  worms  were  dis¬ 
charged.  The  boy  was  afterwards  able  to  read  as  well  as  ever  without  glasses. 

After  discussing  the  several  proximate  causes  of  presbyopia,  Dr.  H.  very  cor¬ 
rectly,  we  think,  considers  that,  in  the  present  case,  it  resulted  from  a  derange¬ 
ment  of  the  mechanism  for  adjustment. 

“  All  things  considered,"  he  remarks,  u  I  think  the  best  explanation  of  this 
case  is  to  suppose  that  there  was  some  derangement  of  the  mechanism  by  which 
the  eyes  are  accommodated  to  the  distinct  vision  of  objects  at  different  distances. 
When  the  eye  is  turned  from  a  distant  object  to  tha^onjfemplation  of  a  near 
one,  a  short  interval  elapses  before  the  latter  is  s(^?Mistinctly ;  this  interval 
being  occupied  in  the  adjustment  of  the  focus  of  During  this  process,  the 

only  visible  change  is  a  slight  contraction  of^Au pupil;  but  all  physiologists 
agree  that  some  other  change  must  take  pla^^The  lens  must  either  become 
more  convex,  or  more  forwards,  or  the  aurt&^posterior  diameter  of  the  eyeball 
be  lengthened,  or  the  cornea  become  mdi^prominent,  or  perhaps  there  is  a  com¬ 
bination  of  all  or  of  some  of  these  mXjps  of  adjustment.  As  all  the  above  ac¬ 
tions  imply  a  power  of  contraction  tau  relaxation  in  certain  internal  structures 
of  the  eyeball,  it  is  very  probaM0)hat  the  movements  of  these  parts  should  at 
times  be  subject  to  derangem^jQ/jfrom  spasms  or  from  over-relaxation,  in  the 
same  way  as  other  organsA&ywed  with  a  contractile  power ;  and,  therefore,  I 
think  it  not  unlikely  the  present  case,  the  eyes  had  temporarily  lost  the 

power  of  changing  frtotEe  state  necessary  to  fit  them  for  the  distinct  vision  of 
distant  objects  to  td*at  state  required  for  the  distinct  vision  of  near  ones;  hut 
whether  that  chaiMpis  to  be  regarded  as  a  contraction  of  certain  parts,  such  as 
the  ciliary  lig^Aofit,  as  some  suppose,  or  the  fibres  of  the  lens,  as  believed  by 
others;  or ^QsKrelaxation  of  these  or  other  parts,  cannot  be  determined  in  the 
present  ii^Jnect  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  exact  manner  in  which  the  eye 
is  adjured  to  distance.  This  view  of  the  case  is  supported  by  the  following 
circhj^tances : — 

The  affection  and  recovery  of  the  two  eyes  were  simultaneous  and  equal, 
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as  might  be  expected  if  the  presbyopia  depended  on  a  spasmodic  derangement  of 
their  adjusting  apparatus,  which,  being  destined  to  act  simultaneously  and  equally 
in  health,  is  likely  to  be  similarly  affected  in  disease. 

u  2.  The  vision  of  distant  objects  was  perfect,  and  near  objects  were  seen 
quite  distinctly  with  convex  glasses;  showing  the  sensibility  and  other  functions 
of  the  retina  to  be  unaltered,  and  that  the  cause  of  the  disease  was  one  that  did 


not  interfere  with  the  functions  of  the  eyes,  excepting  by  depriving  them  of 


their  power  of  adjustment  to  distance. 

t  “  3.  Other  cases  of  the  sudden  occurrence  of  presbyopia  in  young  children 
have  been  traced  to  the  existence  of  various  disorders,  such  as  intestinal  worms, 
epilepsy,  and  diseases  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  all  of  which  are  known  to  be 


accompanied  by  spasmodic  affections  of  different  organs. 


“  The  treatment  of  the  present  case  was  very  simple ;  but  I  would  call  parti¬ 
cular  attention  to  the  necessity,  in  all  similar  cases,  of  strictly  prohibiting  the  use 
of  spectacles  in  the  first  instance,  for  they  can  always  be  resorted  to  at  an  after 
period  should  the  affection  prove  a  permanent  one  ;  and  I  have  but  little  doubt 
that,  if  the  wishes  of  my ‘patient  had  been  complied  with,  and  he  had  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  continue  to  use  his  father’s  spectacles,  the  presbyopia  would  have  be¬ 
come  a  confirmed  disease.” 

An  account  of  a  second  case,  precisely  similar,  was  found  among  Dr.  Hunter’s 
papers,  and  is  published  in  the  Northern  Journal  of  Medicine  (May,  1845). 
We  subjoin  this  case,  as  it  is  interesting  from  the  exact  degree  of  loss  of  sight 
and  focal  lengths  of  the  glasses  required  to  correct  it  being  carefully  given. 

“  On  the  17  th  of  last  April,  a  person  from  the  country  brought  his  son  tome 
that  I  might  examine  his  eyes.  He  was  a  strong,  well-conditioned  looking  boy, 
eleven  years  of  age,  of  a  nervo-bilious  temperament,  very  active,  and  fond  of 
out-door  sports ;  but  withal  a  good  scholar,  and  fond  of  reading.  Fifteen  days 
before  I  saw  him,  he  was  at  school,  and  in  his  usual  health ;  but  about  seven 
o’clock  at  night,  when  he  set  to  prepare  his  next  day’s  tasks,  he  found  he  could 
not  read  common-sized  book  type,  nor  distinguish  accurately  any  very  small  and 
near  object.  There  was  no  pain,  nor  any  apparent  symptom  of  diabase  in  either 
eye,  both  of  which  were  equally  affected.  His  general  heal th^fes^ unimpaired, 
and  he  had  not  received  any  injury  of  the  eyes,  or  of  any  part.  During 
the  two  following  days  the  sight  became  rather  worse  ;  ktf^mhn  that  time  till 
I  saw  him  it  had  been  quite  stationary.  Excepting  thg^Chninistration  of  some 
laxatives,  no  treatment  had  been  adopted.  Previottefe/o  the  invasion  of  this 
attack,  his  sight  had  been  extremely  good,  and  L§4nhniever  before  experienced 
any  similar  affection,  or  been  subject  to  fits  or  otlupCnervous  diseases,  although 
his  father  described  him  as  of  a  very  exci&bie“*aisposition,  nor  had  he  been 
troubled  with  intestinal  worms,  at  least  sirtfMhfancy. 

u  The  eyes  appeared  perfectly  healthy  m  every  respect ;  in  particular,  the 
prominence  of  the  cornea,  the  shape^Me?,  and  motions  of  the  pupil  and  iris, 
the  size  and  configuration  of  the  nnj^s^f  a  lighted  taper  reflected  by  the  cornea, 
and  the  surfaces  of  the  lens,  wehNJpffectly  normal,  as  far  as  could  be  judged  by 
a  careful  examination.  The^iQjeomplaint  was  the  inability  to  read  common¬ 
sized  print,  or  to  see  minutfe  add  near  objects;  for  distant  ones,  he  thought,  were 
as  distinct  as  ever,  but  l^fterwards  ascertained  that  his  distant  vision  was  very 
slightly  affected.  TojjV^rtain  the  state  of  his  sight,  I  gave  him  a  printer’s 
specimen-sheet,  cofr^ju/ng  a  series  of  paragraphs  in  all  the  various  sizes  of  book 
type,  from  “  to  “  Nonpareil”  and  the  smallest,  “  Diamond.”  He 

could  read  th^vJEhglish”  type,  though  not  very  fluently,  and  saw  it  best  at 
eleven  inches  frhm  his  eye.  Of  the  paragraph  printed  in  “  Pica  No.  1,”  he 
could  nmk«^vit  a  word  here  and  there.  The  paragraph  “Pica  No.  2”  was 
almosK^qurfee  illegible,  and  the  smaller  sizes  of  type  could  not  be  read  at  all. 
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distinguish  the  key-hole,  which  was  two  inches  long  by  five-eighths  of  an  inch 
wide,  the  distance  being  seventy-one  feet ;  but  he  could  not  see  some  black  iron 
spikes  about  seven  inches  long  and  probably  one-sixth  to  one-fifth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  in  a  dovecot  at  a  distance  of  nearly  seventy-eight  feet ;  but  which 
even  to  a  good  eye  were  not  very  perceptible,  from  their  being  in  contrast  with 
a  slated  roof.  The  power  of  the  two  eyes  seemed  to  be  perfectly  equal.  In 
order  to  know  the  effect  of  different  kinds  of  glasses,  I  first  gave  hitn  concave 
spectacles  of  different  foci,  but  they  rendered  his  sight  much  less  distinct.  I 
then  tried  him  with  convex  ones,  beginning  with  a  pair  of  twelve  inches  focus. 
These  improved  his  sight  very  much,  so  that  he  could  read  any  size  of  type, 
from  the  largest  to  “  Brevier  No.  1”  inclusive.  With  a  pair  of  ten  inches  focus 
he  could  read  “  Minion  No.  1.”  With  a  pair  of  nine  inches  he  could  read 
“  Nonpareil  No.  2,”  and  even  a  few  words  of  a  still  smaller  type,  “  Diamond,” 
though  with  difficulty.  With  glasses  of  eight  inches  focus  he  saw  better;  but 
with  those  of  seven  inches  focus  he  saw  better  still,  and  could  distinguish  the 
smallest  type  I  could  procure.  Still,  he  could  not  count  a  series  of  black  spots, 
0.007  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  placed  on  a  white  ground,  without  using  a  glass 
of  six  inches  focus,  and  with  this  again  he  could  not  see  ordinary-sized  type  so 
distinctly  as  with  glasses  of  nine  inches  focus. 

“When  he  looked  at  a  distant  object  through  any  of  the  above-mentioned 
glasses,  it  appeared  less  distinct.  With  convex  spectacles  of  fourteen  inches 
focus,  objects  at  nineteen  feet  were  seen  very  distinctly,  but  at  a  greater  dis¬ 
tance,  as  from  eighty  to  one-hundred  and  fifty  feet,  he  saw  best  with  glasses  of 
from  sixteen  to  twenty  inches  focus.  When  his  eyes  were  fitted  with  convex 
spectacles  of  a  focus  best  suited  to  the  size  of  any  one  near  object,  the  point  of 
most  distinct  vision  was  at  the  distance  of  twelve  inches ;  but  six  inches  nearer, 
or  ten  inches  farther  off  than  this,  vision  became  very  indistinct.  With  the 
naked  eye,  he  could  not  see  to  read  “  English”  at  less  than  five  and  a  quarter 
inches,  or  beyond  nineteen  inches,  and  then  only  imperfectly,  the  range  of  dis¬ 
tinct  vision  being  from  eight  to  seventeen  inches ;  whereas,  an  eye  whose  power 
of  accommodation  is  unimpaired,  can  read  the  same  type,  though  with  difficulty, 
at  any  distance  from  three  and  a  half  to  eighty-five  inches,  and  quite  easily  from 
five  to  forty-three  inches ;  thus  proving  that  the  eye  of  ^Aalthy  person  in  the 
prime  of  life  has  a  mean  power  of  accommodation  to2^ances  from  five  to  six 
times  greater  than  was  possessed  by  the  patient. 

“  From  the  favourable  term  of  my  former  sirmhGSease,  I  resolved  to  adopt  an 
expectant  treatment,  after  first  of  all  administeG^  some  anthelmintic  remedy, 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  if  the  patienjt^^infested  with  intestinal  worms. 
I  therefore  recommended  that  the  boy  sb&nRjTget  two  doses  of  a  mixture  of  ol. 
terebinth,  and  castor-oil,  and  his  evaciifeioils  should  be  carefully  examined;  and 
that,  if  no  worms  were  found,  he  shou]@pb  kept  from  school,  made  to  take  active 
out-door  exercise,  with  a  rather  spare  diet.  I  strictly  prohibited  the  use  pf 
spectacles  on  any  account,  as  bo^^very  likely  to  confirm  the  disease,  whilst,  if 
it  should  become  a  permanei^g®^on,  they  could  always  be  resorted  to.  Along 
with  this  regimen,  I  prescm^a  a  weak  solution  of  sulphate,  of  quinia  with  com¬ 
pound  tincture  of  valesiai^J)  be  taken  twice  a  day,  more  as  a  placebo  than  with 
the  hope  of  any  speciAsjJenefit  from  its  action ;  and  at  the  same  time  I  gave  a 
favourable  prognosi^^nd  warned  his  friends  that  the  cure  might  probably  be 
tedious.  Ci* 

“  I  heard  ♦n^&ing  more  of  this  case  from  the  17th  April  to  the  26th  June, 
when  I  lmsNJjHbtter  from  his  father,  informing  me  that  the  castor-oil  and  tur¬ 
pentine  administered  twice,  according  to  my  directions,  and  had  acted 

powerfew  as  a  purgative,  but  that  there  was  no  appearance  of  worms  in  the 
evacuations ;  after  that,  he  had  rigidly  pursued  the  regimen  and  taken  the  medi- 
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cine  I  had  prescribed,  without  any  apparent  benefit,  till  about  the  last  week  of 


May,  when  the  sight  began  to  improve. 

“This  improvement  increased  daily,  and  in  about  ten  days  after  the  eyes 
were  as  well  as  ever,  and  the  boy  had  returned  to  school,  where  he  had  been  for 
three  weeks  without  any  recurrence  of  the  disease.” 

Mr.  Ware  also  mentions  the  case  of  a  boy  eight  years  of  age,  who  suddenly 
became  presbyopic,  and  was  repeatedly  punished  at  school  on  account  of  his 
incorrect  and  defaced  writing,  the  real  cause  being  unknown  to  his  master. 
After  the  presbyopia  had  continued  a  fortnight,  and  different  local  applications 
had  been  used  without  producing  any  sensibly  good  effects,  a  cure  was  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  temples,  and  the  use  of  purgative 
medicines.  Two  sisters  of  this  patient  were  similarly  affected.  The  elder, 
twenty  years  of  age,  had  never  been  able  to  do  fine  work,  and  for  three  years 
had  been  greatly  assisted  by  convex  spectacles.  The  younger,  a  girl  of  fifteen, 
had  been  presbyopic  for  about  a  year,  being  obliged  to  use  glasses  whenever  she 
read,  or  worked  with  her  needle.  This  patient,  in  the  course  of  six  weeks, 
during  which  she  totally  abstained  from  the  use  of  glasses,  was  completely  re¬ 
lieved  from  the  necessity  of  using  them,  by  the  application  of  two  leeches  to 
each  temple  twice  a  week.  The  elder  sister,  in  the  same  space  of  time,  expe¬ 
rienced  much  relief  from  similar  treatment,  but  was  still  unable  to  do  fine  work 
without  glasses,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  long  continuance  of  the  infirmity, 
and  partly  on  account  of  her  not  having  abstained  from  the  use  of  her  spectacles 
with  equal  steadiness.  (Philos.  Trans.  1813.) 

Mr.  Tyrrell  relates1  the  two  following  cases  of  presbyopia  coming  on  with¬ 
out  any  evidence  of  other  functional  or  organic  disturbance. 

“  A  young  gentleman,  aged  fourteen,  whilst  at  school,  found  his  vision  af¬ 
fected  in  both  eyes,  so  that  he  could  not  read  when  the  print  was  placed  at  the 
ordinary  distance  from  the  eyes,  but  he  was  obliged-  to  place  his  book  at  an  in¬ 
convenient  distance  to  enable  him  to  learn  his  lesson  ;  by  degrees,  this  defect 
increased  to  such  an  extent,  that  he  was  incapable  of  reading  or  writing;  though 
lie  could  distinguish  distant  objects  as  well  as  ever.  The  medical  gentleman 
who  was  requested  to  see  and  treat  the  case,  tried  the  effects  of  l^§Hkes,  blisters, 
and  purgatives,  keeping  the  patient  quiet,  and  allowing  hinwCtery  moderate 
quantity  of  food ;  but,  finding  no  improvement  after  a  fewjhA^  he  brought  the 
boy  to  London  for  my  advice ;  he  said  that  his  distant  vi^mk  was  perfect,  but  I 
found  that  he  could  not  make  out  a  common  octavo^o©t,  unless  with  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  a  convex  glass  of  four  or  five  inch  focid^with  which  he  could  see 
small  and  minute  things  perfectly.  I  made  sercirarvery  careful  examinations 
of  the  eyes,  but  could  not  detect  the  smallesCor^mic  or  functional  error ;  the 
aspect,  the  feel,  the  movements  of  the  vario*fl?5)arts,  and  of  the  whole  appeared 
perfect ;  the  affection  had  existed  about^i^"weeks  previous  to  my  seeing  the 
young  gentleman. 

“i  recommended  mild  alterative  tra^w^nt;  occasional  counter-irritation  in  the 
forehead  by  blisters,  and  a  plain^^y  and  desired  that  the  patient  should  be 
kept  tranquil,  and  that  he  shofftpnot  attempt  to  exert  the  organs,  unless  a 
favourable  change  occurred.fjjo  farther  unfavourable  symptoms  arose;  and, 
after  a  few  weeks  continuances  the  treatment  I  recommended,  the  boy  began 
to  perceive  some  impr£jm£knt  in  vision ;  by  slow  degrees,  he  recovered  the 
power  of  distinguislmfc^ear  and  small  objects ;  and  within  a  period  of  three 
months  from  mv^&^eeing  him,  he  had  perfectly  recovered.  I  had  opportu¬ 
nity  of  knowingj^t^no  relapse  occurred.” 

1  A  pra  rk  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye ,  and  their  Treatment ,  §c.  By  Frederick 


r,  1840,  vol.  ii.  p.  491. 
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The  supposed  cause  of  this  defect,  was  a  severe  blow  from  another  hoy  in  a 
fight  at  school ;  it  had  been  received  many  days  before  the  vision  became  dis¬ 
turbed;  and  in  the 'interval  the  boy  had  been  as  well  as  usual;  not  suffering 
from  headache  or  giddiness,  or  any  other  disorder  of  head  or  eye. 

The  second  case  was  very  similar,  excepting  that  it  affected  one  eye  only.  It 
occurred  in  a.  young  gentleman,  aged  sixteen,  who  had  received  a  bloW  in  the 
forehead,  a  few  weeks  before  defect  of  vision  was  perceived.  Mr.  Tyrrell 
found  the  pupil  of  the  affected  organ  rather  larger  than  that  of  the  perfect  eye  • 
and  the  motions  of  the  iris  not  so  active  as  those  of  the  other  organ.  The 
patient  recovered  gradually,  but  perfectly,  under  the  same  treatment  as  that 
adopted  in  the  former  case.] 

[Irregular  Refraction. — Besides  the  two  defects  of  vision  dependent  upon 
the  refractive  powers  of  the  eye,  described  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  there  are  some 
others  resulting  from  the  same  cause  which  it  may  be  interesting  briefly  to 
notice. 

For  the  due  performance  of  its  function  as  an  optical  instrument,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  certain  parts  of  the  eye  should  be  transparent,  that  the  surfaces  of  the 
cornea  and  crystalline  lens  should  present  certain  regular  and  definite  curvatures, 
and  that  the  crystalline  lens  should  be  accurately  adjusted,  both  as  regards  its 
own  axis,  and  its  relative  distance  from  the  cornea  and  retina. 

So  many  conditions  being  requisite  for  perfect  vision,  it  is  less  surprising 
that  defects  should  be  met  with,  than  that  they  should  ever  be  absent.  Indeed, 
there  is  no  structure  more  wonderful  than  the  eye,  or  one  which  displays  nicer 
or  more  extraordinary  adaptation  of  means  to  the  end,  or  which  furnishes  stronger 
evidences  of  wisdom,  power,  goodness,  and  design  of  an  intelligent  creator. 

Various  deviations  from  their  regular  curvature  occur,  both  in  the  cornea  and 
crystalline  lens.  These,  if  considerable,  may  be  detected  by  a  catoptric  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  eye,  when  some  change  will  be  observed  in  the  form  of  one  or  of 
all  the  three  images  of  a  lighted  candle.  They  may  also  be  detected  by  the 
patient,  if  he  will  close  one  eye,  and  direct  the  other  to  some  distant,  well- 
defined,  luminous  object,  not  too  bright — the  horns  of  the  new  moon,  for  example 
— and  turn  his  head  in  various  directions.  The  cornua then  appear  doubled, 
trebled,  multiplied,  or  variously  distorted ;  and  caref&^sirvation  of  its  appear¬ 
ance,  under  different  circumstances,  may  lead  to^0knowledge  of  the  peculiar 
conformation  of  the  refractory  surfaces  of  the  ev£\and  may  suggest  the  proper 
remedy.  vd/ 

Dr.  Young  states  ( Pliilos .  Trans,  for  that  his  “  eye  in  a  state  of  re¬ 

laxation,  collects  to  a  focus  on  the  rerfna  wose  rays  which  diverge  vertically 
from  an  object  at  the  distance  of  tenfaicWs  from  the  cornea,  and  the  rays  which 
diverge  horizontally  from  an  object/JJOseven  inches  distance. 

“  Mr.  Airy,  of  Cambridge,  discovered,  a  few  years  ago,  that  he  did  not 
usually  make  use  of  his  left  reading,  and  that  it  was  entirely  useless  on 

looking  at  any  near  objeqt.OjHrts  he  at  first  attributed  merely  to  habit,  and 
thinking  that  it  might  beSS&ected  by  calling  the  left  eye  into  use,  he  endeavored 
to  read  with  the  rigbfc  hjh  shaded,  but  found  that  he  could  not  distinguish  a 
single  letter,  at  least^if) small  print,  at  whatever  distance  he  placed  the  book. 
Some  time  after>  Mr.  Airy  perceived  that  the  image  made  in  the  left  eye  by  a 
bright  point,  aapystar  or  distant  lamp,  was  not  circular,  hut  elliptical,  the  major 
axis  makin^Tiv^gle  of  about  35°,  with  the  vertical  and  the  upper  extremity 
being  in^lS&*No  the  right.  With  concave  spectacles  (through  which  distant 
objects.  distinct  to  the  right  eye)  Mr.  Airy  found  that,  to  the  left  eye,  a 
briffh^bject,  as  those  above  mentioned,  had  the  appearance  of  a  well-defined 
line^auresponding  to  the  major  axis  of  the  ellipse  seen  by  the  same  eye  unas- 
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sisted.  He  also  found  that,  if  he  drew  two  lines  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles,  and  placed  the  paper  in  a  certain  position,  and  at  a  proper  distance,  one 
line  appeared  perfectly  distinct,  while  the  other  was  scarcely  to  he  seen.  On 
bringing  the  paper  nearer  to  the  eye,  the  fact  with  regard  to  the  lines  was  re¬ 
versed,  the  distinct  becoming  indistinct,  and  vice  versa.  ‘All  these  circum¬ 
stances  indicated  that  the  refraction  of  the  eye  was  greater  in  its  plane  nearly 
vertical,  than  in  that  at  right  angles  to  it,  and  that,  consequently,  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  see  distinctly  by  the  assistance  of  lenses  with  spherical  surfaces/ 
Mr.  Airy’s  object  then  was  to  construct  a  lens  capable  of  refracting  the  rays  in 
a  certain  point  more  powerfully  than  those  in  the  plane  at  right  angles  to  it ; 
and  after  various  ineffectual  attempts,  his  purpose  was  effected  by  a  person  named 
Fuller,  at  Ipswich.  One  surface  of  the  glass  is  cylindrical,  the  other  spheri¬ 
cal;  both  are  concave.  Vision  is  most  perfect  when  the  cylindrical  surface  is 
turned  from  the  eye ;  and  Mr.  Airy  can  thus  read  the  smallest  print  with  the 
left  eye  as  well  as  with  the  right,  and  may  thus  be  said  to  have  recovered  the 
use  of  an  organ,  which,  but  for  his  own  ingenuity,  would  have  been  permanently 
lost/’  ( London  Med.  Gaz.  vol.  i.  p.  134.) 

A  similar  defect  has  been  observed  by  a  clergyman  in  this  country,  to  exist 
in  both  his  eyes.  For  the  following  account  of  this  case,  by  the  gentleman  him¬ 
self,  we  are  indebted  to  our  skilful  opticians,  the  Messrs.  McAllisters,  No.  48 
Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

“  From  my  earliest  years  I  have  been  sensible  of  a  deficiency  in  sight,  which 
I  was  induced  to  call  near-sightedness,  because  I  was  obliged  to  approach  nearer 
to  objects  to  see  them  than  most  persons,  which  is  still  the  case.  This  defi¬ 
ciency,  until  I  was  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  was  accompanied  with  weakness 
of  sight,  but  my  eyes  are  now  strong.  I  commenced  my  studies  regularly  at 
the  age  of  nineteen,  and  am  now  twenty-four.  Close  study  has  had  no  other 
effect  on  my  sight  than  to  strengthen  its  endurance,  but  not  its  precision,  or 
length.  My  right  eye  is,  and  always  has  been,  much  better  than  my  left,  but 
the  defect  in  both  is  precisely  of  the  same  nature.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  I  pro¬ 
cured  a  pair  of  plain  green  glasses,  which  were  some  little  assistance  in  moderat¬ 
ing  the  intensity  of  the  light.  I  tried  to  get  concave  gksses,/Trafc  could  find 
none  that  were  of  any  essential  assistance.  I  afterwards  u^Ot  small  convex 
lens,  of  about  ten  inches  focal  distance  as  a  microscope,  to^AQt  me  in  reading, 
which  was  some  assistance,  but  during  the  five  years  ofwfcctying,  I  have  used 
no  glasses  whatever.  In  November  last  [1825]  I  prfui’ed  a  pair  of  concave 
glasses  in  New  York,  about  5  or  6,  which  will  a^mpany  this  letter.  Until 
then,  I  had  never  discovered  that  a  change  of  p/si&o%  had  any  influence  on  my 
sight;  but  in  looking  through  these  glasses,  Ground  that  any  object,  whose 
length  is  in  a  horizontal  direction,  appears  pwh  more  distinct  than  a  similar 
object,  whose  length  is  perpendicular  taJtnferplane  of 
the  horizon;  thus,  the  cross-rigging  oL^^iip  appears  [Fig*  168.] 

much  more  distinct  than  the  mast  .apd^erpendicular  ^ 

ropes.  I  have  since  been  led  formate  experiments, 
first  on  my  naked  eye,  and  tjiqpyn  it,  in  connection 

with  my  glass,  which  I  sei|cl  j&u,  and  the  result  at  e _ q 

which  1  have  arrived  has  beefrmniversally  the  same. 

‘‘Suppose  I  stand  in<a!Cferect  posture,  then  let fh , 
e#[Fig.  168]  be  amOuoject,  the  parts  of  which  are 
equal  and  simih^CM  of  which  fh  is  perpendicular  h- 

e  g  paralleii^the  horizon.  Then  the  part/  h  will 
appear  plain,  dnuVthe  part  e  g  will  not.  Now,  if  I  turn  my  head  from  a  perpen¬ 
dicular  toa^Ndzontal  position,  the  reverse  takes  place,  that  is,  e  g  appears  plain, 
but/Ai detain  ot. 
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[Fig.  170.] 
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“  Again,  let  a  b  c  cl  [Fig.  169]  be  a  circle ;  then,  if  the  above  statement  be 
correct,  when  I  stand  erect  the  parts  a  c  and  b  d  will  appear  plain,  but  abed 
will  not,  which  is  the  fact.  Furthermore,  if  I  turn  my 
head  a  right  angle  (that  is,  to  a  horizontal  position),  then 
abed  become  plain,  but  a  c  b  cl  do  not. 

“  It  seems  almost  superfluous  to  add  that  a  figure  like 
h  l  m  n  [Fig.  170]  appears  uniform  in  both  the  lines  h  n 
and  l  m  when  the  body  is  in  an  erect  posture. 

•  “  These  facts  would  lead  me  to  conclude  that  the  crystal¬ 
line  lens  of  my  eye  is  cylindrically  convex,  or,  perhaps, 
oblately  convex,  and  that  its  greatest  length  is  in  a  per¬ 
pendicular  direction  (that  is,  in  a  line  parallel  with  the 
length  of  my  body)  •  consequently,  I  would  conclude  that 
a  glass  whose  shape  resembled  the  probable  shape  of  the 
crystalline  lens  of  my  eye,  placed  before  my  eye,  so  that 
its  greatest  length  would  be  at  right  angles  with  the  lens 
of  the  eye,  would  produce  a  perfect  image 

“  All  that  I  have  said  in  relation  to  the  diagrams  above 
is  strictly  true  in  relation  to  my  naked  eye,  and  if  I  could 
here  wind  up  the  difficulty,  I  should  stand  in  some  hope; 
but  the  fact  is,  the  moment  I  put  on  my  concave  glasses  everything  is  exactly 
reversed,  the  line  fix ,  which  before  appeared  more  distinct  than  the  lineey, 
now  becomes  as  much  less  distinct,  and  in  relation  to  the  circle  the  parts  a  c 
and  b  cl,  which  before  were  more  distinct  than  the  parts  abed,  now  becomes 
as  much  less  so. 

“  The  figure  k  l  m  n,  of  course,  will  appear  much  as  it  did  to  the  naked  eye, 
except  that  it  is  a  little  more  distinct,  and,  perhaps,  a  little  smaller ;  but  what  I 
mean  is,  that  it  appears  uniform  through  the  glasses  as  it  did  to  the  naked  eye. 
If  it  be  true  that  my  eye  requires  a  glass  whose  shape  does  not  correspond  to  a 
portion  of  a  true  sphere,  but  rather  to  a  portion  of  a  spheroid  or  perhaps  a  cy- 
lindric,  I  cannot  tell  from  any  observation  I  have  yet  made  on  my  eyes,  whether 
the  glasses  should  be  of  the  concave  or  convex  form.  The  areat  difficulty  is,  why 
should  the  appearance  of  objects  be  entirely  changed  interposition  of  a 

concave  glass  ?  When  I  purchased  my  glasses,  I  w;g5terfc  aware  of  this  curious 
fact  in  regard  to  my  eyes,  either  with  or  withouL©^les.  I  only  knew  that 
I  got  those  through  which,  on  the  whole,  I  see  best.  If  it  be  asked 

whether  I  consider  the  glasses  in  question  an  ^fstfitial  assistance  to  my  sight,  I 
answer  that,  if  my  object  be  to  examine^aJ(o)izontal  object,  they  truly  are  an 
assistance,  and  they  are  so  in  the  examii^iti^irof  a  perpendicular  one,  provided 
I  turn  my  head  a  right  angle.”  >C 

Mr.  McAllister  provided  this  g@ileman  with  a  glass  ground  plain  on  one 
surface,  and  to  a  section  of  a  cyliirffer  on  the  other.  This  corrected  the  irregular 
refraction,  and  much  improved(m|4ision. 

We  have  within  the  pa^lig^Seen  two  cases  in  which  this  defect  of  vision 
existed. 

The  subject  of  the  fiffetwas  a  lady  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  consulted  me  in 
consequence  of  her  i  being  so  defective  as  to  materially  interfere  with  her 
education.  I  ace^fipanied  her  to  Mr.  McAllister7 s,  and  found  that,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  ^TyCie  concave  lens  of  high  powrer,  she  could  read  sufficiently 
well  with  her^Jueye ;  but  none  of  the  ordinary  glasses,  either  concave  or  con¬ 
vex,  wou^dN^Sble  her  to  distinguish  ordinary-sized  letters  with  her  right  eye. 
I  then  In^tuted  some  experiments  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  cause  of  this 
def^cth*4vision.  Having  drawn  two  bold  dark  lines  of  equal  length,  crossing 
e^lr^hm*  at  their  centres,  at  right  angles,  and  shown  them  to  the  patient,  she 
able  to  see  them  sufficiently  well  to  state  that  the  perpendicular  line  ap- 
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peared  to  her  longer  than  the  horizontal.  Mr.  McAllister  furnished  me  with 
some  mathematical  diagrams,  which,  being  shown  to  the  patient,  she  stated  that 
circles  appeared  to  be  ovals,  the  circles  appearing  elongated  perpendicularly. 
Various  other  trials  were  made,  all,  however,  tending  to  show  that  objects 
seemed  to  her  to  be  elongated  in  their  perpendicular,  and  shortened  in  their 
transverse  diameters.  Mr.  McAllister,  having  fortunately  some  lenses  plain 
on  one  side,  and  with  a  concave  and  cylindrical  surface  on  the  others,  I  soon 
found  one  which  corrected  the  distortion.  I  had  prepared  for  her  spectacles 
with  a  double  concave  lens  of  the  proper  number  for  her  left  eye,  and  with  a 
plano-concave  cylindrical  lens  for  the  right  eye,  with  which  she  can  read  ordinary 
print  with  either  eye,  and  still  better  when  using  both  eyes. 

The  second  case  occurred  in  a  gentleman,  about  fifty-five  years  of  age,  who 
consulted  me  for  an  inflamed  eye,  about  which  he  was  very  anxious,  as  he  stated 
it  was  his  best  eye,  the  other  having  been  always  so  defective  as  to  be  nearly 
useless.  On  examining  into  the  nature  of  this  defect,  I  found  that  it  was  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  in  the  preceding  case,  except  that  objects  were  elongated  in  their 
horizontal  diameter. 

Dr.  Henry  Goode  states1  that  he  has  this  defect  in  one  eye,  and  that  he 
believes  it  not  to  be  an  uncommon  defect,  having,  during  the  last  year  or  two, 
met  with  no  less  than  eight  cases,  merely  by  examining,  occasionally,  the  eyes 
of  such  of  his  friends  as  he  casually  discovered  to  have  an  eye  dim-sighted. 

Mr.  Prevost,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one  years,  published  ( Annales  cle  Chemie 
et  de  Physique ,  tom.  li.  p.  210),  an  interesting  account  of  his  own  case  of  double 
vision,  with  a  single  eye,  which  he  thought  might  perhaps  arise  from  a  fracture, 
bruise,  or  partial  flattening  of  the  lens,  or  separation  of  its  laminae.  Mr.  Pre¬ 
vost  also  communicated  with  Mr.  Babbage,  who  is  affected  in  either  eye  singly 
with  double  vision ;  a  defect,  however,  which  he  finds  himself  able  to  remedy  by 
looking  through  a  small  hole  in  a  card,  or  through  a  concave  lens.  (Mackenzie, 
op.  cit.  p.  795.) 

We  have  met  with  a  curious  case  of  change  in  the  refractive  powers  of  the 
eye,  in  which  the  lenses  acquired  refractive  properties  analogous  to  those  of 
Iceland  spar.  In  this  case,  all  perpendicular  lines  appeared  while  hori¬ 
zontal  ones  were  seen  accurately.  This  condition  occurred  the  progress 

of  a  severe  catarrhal  opththalmia,  and  ceased  on  recovery  feg^the  disease. 

Hamilton  gives  an  account  of  a  peculiar  defect  of  viiCow  in  a  man,  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  who  was  short-sighted,  and  partiall«C!)nd  at  night.  He  was 
able  to  recognize  horizontal  lines  tolerably  well,  bqdTVrtild  scarcely  distinguish 
vertical  ones,  and  was  much  less  able  to  delineat^Tae*p.  An  experiment,  made 
with  a  card  pierced  with  two  holes,  throughtomim  the  head  of  a  pin  was  ob¬ 
served,  showed  that  the  latter  was  seen  by"vfce  left  eye  at  a  distance  of  six  or 
nine  inches,  according  to  whether  the  holes  wfcfe  taken  horizontally  or  vertically ; 
with  the  right  eye  the  ratio  of  five  andAklialf  to  six  and  a  half  was  observed. 
The  defect  was  remedied  by  a  cylimkfcm  lens.  (Froriep’s  Notizen  [3],  vii.  p. 
219;  and  Report ,  p.  167.]  ^  . '  *  ’  " 

1  Monthly  Jwui'vrMed.  Sci.  April,  1848,  p.  711. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 


CATARACT.1 


SECTION  I.— GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  DISEASE— ITS  CAUSES  AND 


TREATMENT— VARIOUS  OPERATIONS. 


Cataract  is  a  partial  or  general  opacity  of  the  crystalline  lens,  of  its  cap¬ 
sule,  or  of  the  Morgagnian  fluid,  separately  or  conjointly,  with  a  correspond¬ 
ing  diminution  of  sight.  Beer  includes,  in  his  definition  of  cataract,  all  those 
impediments  to  vision  which  are  situated  in  the  posterior  chamber,  between  the 
uvea  and  the  front  of  the  vitreous  humour  ( Lelire ,  vol.  ii.  p.  279),  whether 
arising  from  opacity  of  the  lens,  of  its  capsule,  or  of  the  aqua  Morgagni;  from 
the  effusion  of  lymph  under  the  inflammatory  condition  of  the  iris,  and  its  sub¬ 
sequent  organization  into  an  adventitious  nmmbrane;  from  the  effusion  of  blood 
or  pus;  or  from  depositions  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  uvea  upon  the  cap¬ 
sule.  He  then  divides  cataracts  into  true  and  spurious.  {Ibid.  p.  285.)  Under 
the  former  head,  are  comprised  the  opacities  of  the  lens,  capsule,  and  aqua 
Morgagni;  while  the  latter  comprehends  all  the  others,  which  he  has.  named 
cataracta ,  lymphatica ,  membranacea ,  purulenta ,  grumosa ,  and  dendritica.  [Ibid. 
p.  308.)  Under  the  last  name,  or  those  of  cataracta  arborescens  or  choroidalis , 
has  been  designated  the  deposition  of  the  colouring  substance  from  the  uvea 
upon  the  front  of  the  crystalline  capsule.  (See  the  remarks  on  this  subject  in 
Chapter  XVI.  pp.  422-3.) 

These  false  cataracts  are  various  results  of  injury  and  disease,  affecting  the 
chambers  of  the  aqueous  humour  generally,  or  the  iris  in  particular ;  and  their 
consideration  belongs  to  other  parts  of  this  treatise.  call  them  cataracts, 
and  thus  assimilate  them  to  the  peculiar  change  of  J&^lens  and  capsule,  which 
has  been  usually  and  properly  designated  by  that^S&n,  is  a  combination  under 
a  common  name  of  affections  totally  distinct  iirtfibir  causes  and  nature,  and 
likely  to  produce,  especially  with  students,  c$dQfcion  and  obscurity  in  pathology 
and  treatment.  I  therefore  employ  the^Vrd  cataract,  in  its  old  and  more 
limited  sense,  to  denote  opacity  of  the  fena^fcf  its  capsule,  or  of  the  Morgag¬ 
nian  fluid,  either  separately  or  comHmem 

The  most  striking  circumstances  ^bprvable  in  cataract  are,  an  opacity  placed 
behind  or  in  the  pupil,  and  theiwpaired  state  of  vision  which  is  the  result  of 
that  change.  The  opacity,  hmwer,  may  be  so  inconsiderable  in  extent  as  not 
to  affect  sight,  though  it  ^o^t&ftinder  the  technical  denomination  of  cataract. 
In  both  the  circumstance^Kst  mentioned,  cataract  agrees,  in  its  incipient  stage, 
with  glaucoma  and  soffie 'firms  of  amaurosis;  but  as  the  treatment  is  essentially 
different  in  these  several  affections,  it  is  necessary  to  discriminate  them  accu¬ 
rately.  In  incipjd&)  cataract,  we  can  do  little  or  nothing ;  we  must  wait  until 
the  opacity  has^^ome  complete,  before  we  perform  an  operation ;  but  active 
means  muB^^^resorted  to  in  the  earliest  stage  of  amaurosis;  if  we  should 

1  The  .G^k  word  Kara^KTix:,  from  xaragas-a-at),  to  throw  down  violently,  was  not  applied 
to  tliis«<Aease,  which  was  called  yXctvKufxa,  vjroxyfxa.,  or  vn roxvric.  The  Latin  terms  are 
nf,  suffusio,  the  designation  of  cataract  by  the  Latin  writers.  Caligo  lentis,  gutta 
i  contradistinction  to  gutta  serena,  are  synonymes.  See  the  notes,  at  p.  537,  ante- 
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leave  the  case  to  itself  under  the  supposition  of  its  being  cataract,  loss  of  sight 
would  be  inevitable  and  irremediable. 

Thus  it  is  important  to  distinguish  cataract  from  other  affections;  in  doing 
which,  under  circumstances  of  doubt,  we  shall  be  much  assisted  by  artificial 
dilatation  of  the  pupil.  Hence  we  should  examine  the  eye,  in  such  cases,  after 
the  application  of  belladonna,  so  that  we  may  obtain  a  clear  view  of  the  changes 
which  may  have  occurred  behind  the  pupil. 

Cataract  is  usually  formed  slowly,  requiring  some  weeks,  months,  or  years, 
for  its  complete  development ;  it  may,  however,  come  on  much  more  quickly, 
even  in  a  few  hours.1  It  seldom  destroys  sight  completely,  even  when  fully 
developed.  Sometimes  sight  is  hardly  injured.  In  many  forms  of  the  disease 
a  considerable  degree  of  vision  remains ;  and,  in  the  worst  cases,  the  patients 
can  distinguish  light  from  darkness  if  the  retina  be  sound. 

It  may  appear  in  one  eye,  or  in  both.  In  the  former  case,  the  second  eye  is 
generally  affected,  sooner  or  later.  In  a  few  instances,  the  complaint  is  confined 
to  one  eye. 

Colour  and  Situation  of  the  Opacity. — The  colour  of  the  opacity  in  cataract 
may  be  described  as  gray,  passing  on  one  side  into  a  milk-white  or  bluish-white, 
and  on  the  other  into  a  yellowish-brown,  or  the  colour  of  amber.  The  opacity 
of  the  pupil  in  glaucoma  is  green,  a  dull  green,  or  yellowish-green.  Incipient 
cataract  sometimes  exhibits  a  similar  tint,  so  that  the  mere  circumstance  of 

1  [Dr.  Wendelstrom  relates  a  case  of  cataract  completely  formed  in  a  few  hours.  The 
subject  of  it  was  a  robust  peasant,  sixty  years  of  age,  who  enjoyred  excellent  health,  suf¬ 
fering  only  occasionally  from  slight  attacks  of  gout ;  eyesight  very  good.  While  felling 
wood,  he  experienced  a  dimness  of  sight,  which  gradually  increased,  and  within  ^  few 
hours  terminated  in  complete  blindness.  He  had  not  the  slightest  pain  or  external 
inflammation.  He  was  seen  by  Dr.  W.  a  few  days  after  this  occurrence,  at  which  time 
both  lenses  were  opaque,  and  were  extracted.  {Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.  Aug.  1829,  p.  502.) 

The  following  remarkable  case  of  suddenly  formed  cataract  in  both  eyes  was  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  Surgical  Society  of  Ireland  (April  6,  1842),  by  Dr.  Martin,  of  Portlaw: — 

“Mary  Grant,  aged  35,  of  a  miserable  cachectic  habit,  after  sitting  up  for  several  nights 
with  her  invalid  mother,  suffering  much  bodily  and  mental  distress,  and  crvikg  a  great  deal,, 
fell  asleep  in  the  sitting  posture,  by  the  fireside,  at  about  twelve  o’cffi^^wki  the  night  of 
Friday,  October  15,  1841.  About  four  or  five  o’clock  she  awoke,  andjajjhough  her  vision 
was  before  perfect)  she  then  found  herself  unable  to  distinguish  RM^bject  around  her  ; 
and,  when  the  clearer  light  of  day  came,  she  was  but  able  to  tnjpOke  outline  of  the  win¬ 
dow-sash.  Having  applied  to  me  for  advice,  three  days  after,  surprised,  on  examin¬ 

ation,  to  find  the  lens  of  both  eyes  semiopaque,  and  prese^mgf  the  appearance  of  being 
starred  from  the  centre,  as  if  breaking  up  during  macera^tfc^V  She  complained  of  severe 
pains  in  the  forehead,  jaws,  and  shoulders ;  pulse  80/?uVS^k1  hard ;  tongue  loaded  with 
white  fur;  bowels  confined.  By  means  of  blue  pjdl,\i£lfers,  and  blisters  to  the  temples, 
the  pains  were  removed,  and  her  general  healtjrCmproved ;  but  the  lenses  gradually 
became  more  opaque,  and  she  is  now  unable  to  t^!^  outlines  of  objects  passed  before  her 
eyes,  although  the  retina  is  perfectly  sensibl^^)  the  impression  of  light.  That  she  had 
perfect  vision  up  to  the  night  on  which  she^ttuis  she  became  blind,  I  feel  perfectly  satis¬ 
fied,  as  on  that  evening,  having  been  in^ltgralance,  I  saw  her  moving  about,  and*  nurse¬ 
tending  her  mother,  and  I  had  seen  l^rJ^t[tJently  during  the  previous  month.” 

Dr.  Martin  also  stated  that  he  xj^^mbered,  when  a  pupil,  to  have  seen  a  somewdiat 
analogous  case.  The  man  was  ^a^tjjit  in  Sir  P.  Dunn’s  Hospital,  and  the  following  was 
the  history  which  he  gave:  He  |aidjthat  he  had  been  married  to  a  farmer’s  daughter,  and, 
after  the  usual  fun  of  an  Irish  winding,  he  retired  to  bed,  his  sight  being  perfectly  good. 
Very  early  in  the  morningf^jtj^as  called  by  the  necessities  of  nature  to  the  outside  of  the 
bouse,  when  he  became  (/TfliSious  of  the  loss  of  sight.  Fearing  the  ridicule  of  his  friends, 
be  made  his  way  int^o  Jff^TDuse  to  where  his  clothes  lay,  Which  he  found  with  some  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  left  hisJVto^to  wonder  at  his  loss  for  the  next  two  months.  He  came  up  to 
Dublin,  and  was  MjiJked  into  Sir  P.  Dunn’s  Hospital,  where  he  was  successfully  operated 
on  by  Dr.  Jacob.  need  not  add  that  his  story  was  laughed  at  and  disbelieved  at  the 
hme;  but  I  hjA  little  doubt  norw  that  it  was  analogous  to  that  of  Mary  Grant  In  his 
case,  also,i(sjii Ifiat  of  Mary  Grant,  the  blindness  was  not  complete  at  once;  in  the  end, 
boweve^boui  lenses  became  densely  opaque.  {Dublin  Medical  Press ,  May  4,  1842.)] 
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colour  is  not  sufficient  to  establish  the  diagnosis  between  the  two  affections.1 
The  situation  Gf  the  opacity  is  a  better  ground  of  distinction  ;  in  cataract,  it  is 
near  the  pupil,  and  in  many  instances  immediately  behind  that  aperture ;  but 
in  glaucoma  and  amaurosis,  the  discoloration  is  deeper  seated ;  it  looks  as  if  it 
were  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye.  Hence,  when  we  view  the  eye  laterally  in 
glaucoma,  we  lose  sight  of  the  opacity;  it  is  only  when  we  look  directly  into  the 
opening  that  we  see  the  discoloration,  which  also  is  equally  diffused,  the  pupil 
appearing  uniformly  opaque.  The  opacity  has  generally  a  concave  appearance 
in  glaucoma,  while  in  cataract  it  is  convex. 

Some  observations  are  made  on  the  distinction  between  cataract  and  glaucoma, 
in  the  description  of  the  latter  affection  (see  Chapter  XIX.  §  3) ;  in  the  first 
section  of  the  same  chapter,  deficiency  of  the  pigment  is  mentioned,  causing  a 
change  in  the  appearance  of  the  pupil,  which  may  be  mistaken  for  cataract. 

State  of  Visidn. — In  cataract,  the  opacity  generally  begins  in  the  centre  of 
the  pupil  and  extends  to  the  circumference ;  consequently,  it  is  more  dense  in 
the  centre,  and  less  so  towards  the  sides.  Hence,  light  passes  through  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  pupil,  enabling  the  patient  to  see  objects  laterally,  when  he 
cannot  see  them  directly  in  front  of  the  eye.  For  the  same  reason,  the  mistiness 
of  vision,  accompanying  the  early  stages  of  cataract,  is  greater  in  a  bright  than 
in  a  dull  light.  Dilatation  of  the  pupil,  by  exposing  the  margin  of  the  lens, 
which  is  sometimes  transparent  when  the  centre  is  opaque,  and  at  all  events  is 
much  thinner,  and  therefore  less  densely  opaque,  improves  vision  considerably, 
especially  in  incipient  lenticular  cataract.  Such  patients  see  best  in  the  dusk 
or  twilight,  or  when  the  pupil  has  been  artificially  dilated.  They  see  best  when 
the  back  is  turned  toward  the  light ;  in  that  position,  and  with  the  eye  shaded 
by  placing  the  hand  above  it,  the  pupil  is  so  much  dilated  that  a  person  with 
imperfect  cataract  may  be  able  to  read,  while,  if  he  turns  round  and  opens  the 
eye  against  a  strong  light,  he  may  be  unable  to  distinguish  a  letter.  These  cir¬ 
cumstances  distinguish  cataract  from  glaucoma  and  amaurosis;  for  in  the  latter 
affections  the  sensibility  of  the  retina  being  impaired,  the  individual  sees  best 
in  strong  lights,  his  sight  is  not  improved  by  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  and  he  sees 
better  when  looking  towards  the  window  than  when  his  back  is  turned  to  it. 
Such  differences  are  characteristic,  and  often  sufficient  of  themselves  to  establish 
the  diagnosis. 

The  mode  in  which  vision  is  impaired  by  catarad^s  this :  objects  appear  at 
first  as  if  surrounded  by  a  mist  or  fog ;  the  pai&kl  fancies  that  something  is 
interposed  between  his  eye  and  what  he  look^C^  whilst  haziness  or  cloudiness 
increases  gradually  in  proportion  to  the  de^fcjof  opacity.  The  cloud  becomes 
more  dense,  and  conceals  objects  complete©  and  the  affection  advances  so  as  to 
destroy  all  useful  vision.  Irregularit^jjJnr  confusion  of  sight,  distortion,  and 
multiplication  of  objects,  which  ar^^ometimes  experienced  in  the  beginning, 
probably  arise  from  the  striated  ©partial  character  of  the  opacity  in  certain 
cases.  The  various  modes  in  T^ch  sight  suffers  in  amaurosis  have  been  par¬ 
ticularized  in  a  preceding  ch©ter.  A  cataract  patient  sees  a  lighted  candle  as 
if  it  were  involved  in  a  which  becomes  thicker  as  the  opacity  proceeds, 

and  ultimately  shrouds  iMame  so  completely  that  its  position  only  is  discern¬ 
ible  ;  to  one  with  ai/aupJsis,  the  flame  of  a  candle  appears  as  if  scattered  into 
rays  like  a  star,  ox  surrounded  by  a  halo,  or  confused  with  prismatic  colours. 
The  sight  is  imMSbd  in  cataract  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  opacity;  but 


[M.  in  a  report  of  the  diseases  treated  at  the  Ophthalmic  Dispensary  of 
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attention  to  this  form  of  cataract,  which  is  often  confounded  with  £ 
idNne  unfortunate  patient  thus  abandoned  to  darkness.  Dr.  C.  says  that  he  has 


Brussels^ 
coma,  i 

met  wHjk  eight  cases  of  green  cataract,  which  had  been  mistaken  for  incurable  glaucoma. 
S^ev^OoP  these  patients  were  operated  on,  and  wTere  restored  to  sight.  (L’ JExaminateur 
Medical,  September  12,  1841.] 
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Fig.  171. 


there  is  no  such  direct  ratio  in  glaucoma  and  amaurosis ;  for,  with  only  a  slight 
greenish  discoloration  of  the  pupil,  there  may  be  considerably  impaired  vision, 
such  as  the  opacity  would  not  account  for;  indeed,  sight  may  be  entirely 
destroyed,  when  there  is  only  a  slight  discoloration  of  the  pupil. 

Iris  and  Pupil. — The  iris  and  the  figure  of  the  pupil  are  not  affected  by 
cataract,  at  least  in  the  early  period  of  its  formation ;  the  iris  continues  to  move 
as  usual ;  the  pupil  retains  its  natural  figure.  In  some  cases,  the  lens  is  in¬ 
creased  in  bulk,  which  causes  it  to  press  upon  and  protrude  the  iris,  and  con¬ 
sequently  impede  its  motions.  The  changes  of  the  pupil  and  iris  in  amaurosis 
and  glaucoma  form  a  striking  point  of  distinction.  In  the  affections  last  men¬ 
tioned,  the  pupil  is  generally  more  or  less  dilated,  the  iris  motionless  or  sluggish, 
and  the  pupillary  aperture  not  perfectly  round,  sometimes  angular.  In  cataract 
with  adherent  iris,  there  may  be  want  of  motion  in  the  latter,  and  irregularity 
of  the  pupil.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  pupil  presents  a  black 
margin  in  cases  of  cataract ;  and  that  is  to  be  explained  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  white,  or  grayish-white  ground  which  the  opaque  body  furnishes  behind 
the  pupil.  The  margin  of  the  aperture  is  black,  being  formed  by  the  uvea; 
hut  as  the  pupil  also  is  black  in  the  natural  state,  we  do  not  observe  this  black 
edge  until  some  light-coloured  substance  is  placed  behind  it. 

Beer  (. Lehre ,  vol.  ii.  p.  281)  says  that  the  dark  ring  round  the  pupil  is  prin¬ 
cipally  owing  to  the  black  edge  of  the  aperture,  and  hence  that  it  is 
most  conspicuous  in  light  irides ;  but  he  adds  that  the  iris  throws  a 
shadow  on  the  cataract  which  contributes  to  the  appearance.  (See 
Fig.  171.)  This  shadow  is  more  strongly  marked  in  proportion  as 
the  cataract  is  whiter,  and  placed  at  a  greater  distance  behind  the 
pupil.  In  a  large  capsulo-lenticular  cataract,  which  fills  the  pos¬ 
terior  chamber  and  projects  against  the  iris,  no  shadow  is  formed. 

In  doubtful  cases,  the  nature  of  the  affection  is  sometimes  elucidated  by  its 
history.  Cataract  forms  without  any  uneasiness  in  the  eye  or  in  the  head,  or 
any  disturbance  of  the  health ;  it  has  even  been  completely  developed  in  one 
eye,  without  the  patient  being  aware  of  its  existence.  Glaucoma  ?md  amaurosis 
are  often  preceded  and  accompanied  by  various  uneasy  sensation^  bV  changes  in 
the  state  of  vision,  which  attract  the  patient’s  notice,  and  byx^mlhional  disorder 
in  other  quarters. 

[In  the  diagnosis  of  cataract,  the  catoptric  examin 
most  unerring  test.  * 

In  the  early  stages  of  lenticular  cataract,  tnejrSliancy  and  distinctness  of 
the  inverted  image  are  diminished ;  it  has  nCTofiger  a  sharp  and  well-defined 
margin,  but  its  outline  appears  shaded  off.  /S&s  image  gradually  fades  with  the 
increase  of  the  opacity,  and  long  befor^tW  cataract  is  mature,  the  inverted 
image  is  obliterated.  The  deep  erec&JtfSalige  is  also  indistinct  in  the  advanced 
stages,  the  anterior  surface  of  the  <Wsw$e  giving  only  a  general  reflection. 

In  capsulo-lenticular  cataract, MJ^mverted  image  fades  much  earlier  than  in 
mere  lenticular  cataract,  a  v^}Qy^ht  degree  of  opacity  of  the  capsule  sufficing 
to  destroy  its  function  of  rmetiion. 

Among  the  numerous^cases  we  have  seen,  in  which  we  have  derived  great 
assistance  in  our  diagndsKJrom  the  aid  of  the  catoptric  test,  we  shall  relate  two 
which  will  serve  to  its  utility  and  to  justify  the  confidence  we  repose  in  it. 

In  Septembei^Kp*9>  I  was  invited  by  my  friend,  Dr.  G.  W.  Norris,  to 
examine  a  mul^tb-Aian  named  Peter,  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  who  was 
supposed  to  JoeNIffected  with  glaucoma.  The  pupils  had  been  dilated  by  the 
applicatmu^A  belladonna.  There  was  opacity  in  both  eyes,  which  was  denser 
m  some  p^tsJ  than  in  others.  This  opacity  seemed  more  deep-seated  than  is 
usualtfu^cataract,  and  its  colour  was  of  a  greenish  gray.  Vision  was,  however, 
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quite  as  good,  perhaps  better,  than  might?  have  been  supposed^  from  the  degree 
of  opacity. 

On  holding  a  lighted  candle  before  the  eyes,  the  three  images  were  visible. 
The  anterior  upright  image  was  natural  in  all  respects.  The  deep-seated  upright 
and  inverted  images  were  dull,  their  margins  indistinct,  and  of  an  unusual  red¬ 
dish  tint.  The  inverted  image  in  one  eye  disappeared  as  the  candle  was  moved 
opposite  to  the  more  nebulous  portion  of  the  lens ;  and  when  the  observer  looked 
at  the  eye  of  the  patient  obliquely,  the  second  inverted  image  seemed  to  have  a 
double  point  like  the  letter  W.  I  did  not  hesitate,  from  these  phenomena,  to 
pronounce  it  to  be  a  case  of  cataract. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  this  man  died  suddenly,  and  we  were  afforded  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  examining  his  eyes. 

The  transparency  of  both  capsules  was  impaired.  A  narrow  streak  at  the 
posterior  part  of  one  lens,  extending  from  near  the  margin  to  the  centre,  was 
quite  opaque,  and  on  applying  a  needle  to  this  portion  we  found  ft  quite  soft, 
so  as  to  be  readily  removed,  leaving  a  depression.  On  carefully  washing  both 
lenses,  so  as  to  remove  their  superficial  layers,  which  were  softened  as  well  as 
partially  opaque,  the  remaining  portion  of  each  was  found  perfectly  transparent 
and  of  a  beautiful  amber  colour.  This  colour  was  the  same,  whether  the  lens 
was  viewed  by  transmitted  or  reflected  light. 

The  second  case  was  that  of  a  man  named  Christian  Minster,  forty  years  of 
age,  admitted  into  Wills’  Hospital,  October  7,  1841.  This  man  stated  that  he 
had  recently  come  from  the  country;  that  he  had  been  admitted  in  one  of  our 
public  institutions,  where  he  was  pronounced  to  have  cataract,  and  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  operate  upon  him;  but  that,  being  unwilling  to  submit  to  this,  he  had 
eloped.  In  a  letter  which  he  showed  from  his  physician  in  the  country,  his 
disease  was  said  to  be  cataract. 

The  opacity  behind  the  pupil  had  certainly  great  resemblance  to  that  of 
cataract.  The  degree  of  vision  he  enjoyed  corresponded  to  the  degree  of 
opacity;  the  independent  and  associate  motions  of  the  iris  were  tolerably  active, 
and  the  patient  saw  best  by  twilight. 

On  applying  the  catoptric  test,  however,  it  was  at  once  found  to  be  a  case  of 
amaurosis  and  not  of  cataract.  The  three  images  wev^visible,  and  of  their 
natural  appearance.  The  history  of  the  case  led  nmjo  Ascribe  the  amaurotic 
affection  to  congestion  of  some  portion  of  the  nemfay  apparatus,  and  a  course 
of  treatment  corresponding  to  this  view  was  dmjhed,  consisting  of  counter¬ 
irritation  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  purging,  lating  pediluviae,  &c.  Under 
this  course  he  improved  so  rapidly  that  in^txtaek  he  could  read  with  one  eye  a 
diamond-print  Bible.  He  subsequent^M^f  a  relapse ;  but  by  the  application 
of  cups  to  the  head,  pustulation  wit&  t^rmr-emetic  on  the  back  of  the  neck, 
and  afterwards  ptyalism,  he  was  coiflflbtely  restored.  He  was  discharged  cured 


in  January  following.] 
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Various  species  of  Cato, 
species,  more  or  less  disff 
colour,  and  consisteryee  If 


J^^There  are  numerous  sorts  of  cataract ;  different 
Cashable  from  each  other.  They  vary  in  the  seat, 
Jfhe  opacity;  in  its  complication  with  other  affections 
of  the  eye,  or  particle  states  of  constitution,  and  according  to  the  age  of  the 
individual.  An  ^j&ptive  consideration  of  these  various  circumstances  is  neces¬ 
sary,  in  referearcyfo  choice  of  operation,  and  the  chance  of  its  success. 

The  diflbnj^e  of  seat  forms  a  natural  basis  of  arrangement,  in  conformity 
with  wb*^we  may  distinguish  them  into  the  lenticular ,  the  capsular ,  the 
Morgaawwh,  and  the  capsulo-lenticular. 

\c«Zar. — The  most  frequent  speeies  of  lenticular  cataract  is  that  called 
br  firm :  cataracta  dura  or  tenax .  In  this  state  of  the  lens,  the  opacity 
;  grayish  appearance,  with  more  or  less  of  the  yellowish-brown  or  amber 
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tint  toward  the  centre.  In  the  firm  and  darker  coloured  portion,  it  resembles 
wax  slightly  softened  by  heat ;  the  circumference  is  lighter  coloured,  and  softer, 
being  about  the  consistence  of  soft  jelly.  The  more  we  see  of  the  amber  colour, 
and  the  deeper  the  tint,  the  harder  is  the  cataract ;  the  grayer  its  appearance, 
the  softer  is  the  consistence.  What  is  called  a  hard  cataract,  is  not  in  general 
hard  throughout ;  the  healthy  lens  differs  in  consistence,  the  circumference  be¬ 
ing  much  softer  than  the  centre,  and  so  it  is  with  the  opaque  crystalline ;  the 
central  portion  is  more  firm  than  the  rest.  A  grayish  matter  occupies  the 
external  part  of  the  lens,  while  the  centre  or  nucleus,  is  of  a  yellowish  colour, 
and  much  more  firm.  Sometimes  this  brownish  tint  occupies  the  whole  of  the 
pupil;  and  the  colour  of  the  lens  has  even  been  found  of  a  dark  brown,  like 
the  husk  of  the  chestnut,  or  dark  mahogany ;  and  in  these  cases  it  is  hard 
throughout;  they  are  not,  however,  very  common.  An  ordinary  firm  cataract, 
when  extracted,  presents  the  consistency  and  hardness  of  wax.  I  have  never 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  cataract  of  a  darker  colour  than  mahogany,  but 
Wenzel1  and  Beer3  speak  of  black  cataracts;  if  they  mean  cataracts  literally 
black,  I  have  never  seen  any  such.3 

1  Manuel  de  V  Oculiste,  vol.  i.  p.  109.  Wenzel’s  Treatise y  translated  by  Ware,  in  Ob¬ 
servations  on  the  Cataract .  ^c.,  3d  edition,  p.  50. 

2  “In  very  old  and  thin  persons,  we  sometimes  find  the  extracted  lens  in  a  state  of 
marasmus  senilis,  as  hard  as  wood,  chestnut-brown,  and  flattened  on  its  surfaces  as  if  it 
had  been  squeezed.  This,  which  has  been  called  by  some  cataracta  nigra ,  is  difficult  to 
recognize  before  the  operation,  and  is  often  confounded  with  amaurosis.” — Lehre ,  vol.  ii. 
p.  309.  Rosas  speaks  of  black  cataract  as  being  a  blackish-brown  or  blackish-gray  state 
of  the  lens. — Ilandbuch,  vol.  ii.  p.  681. 

3  The  second  volume  of  Ammon’s  Zeitschrift,  part  2,  contains  an  essay  on  black  cataract, 
by  Dr.  G.  H.  Warnatz.  It  is  a  German  version,  in  a  more  extended  form,  of  the  inau¬ 
gural  dissertation  of  Dr.  Warnatz,  de  Cataracta  nigra ,  Leipsic,  4to.  1802.  It  contains  a 
complete  assemblage  of  the  facts  hitherto  recorded  on  the  subject ;  but  it  leaves  the  ques¬ 
tion  respecting  the  existence  of  literally  black  cataracts  just  where  it  was  before. — 
Pp.  295-324,  and  411. 
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The  lens  may  be  converted  into  an  osseous  or  cretaceous  substance ;  but  such 
a  case  is  very  uncommon,  and  can  hardly  be  said  to  come  within  the  general 
description  of  the  complaint;  such  changes  have  hardly  been  found  except  when 
the  eye  has  been  rendered  amaurotic  or  completely  disorganized  by  internal 
disease.  Farther  details  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  Chapter  XIX.  §  5. 

The  common  firm  cataract,  which  I  have  now  spoken  of,  presenting  the  amber 
tint  in  the  middle,  gradually  shaded  off  into  a  gray,  is  the  ordinary  form  of  the 
complaint  in  advancing  age.  We  meet  with  it  occasionally  in  perfectly  healthy 
old  individuals,  in  whom  it  is  a  strictly  local  affection,  the  constitution  being 
sound,  and  no  texture  of  the  eye  altered  besides  the  lens  and  capsule.  The 
lens  is  generally  smaller  than  natural,  and  the  capsule  being  unaffected,  the 
opaque  body  appears  at  a  small  distance  behind  the  pupil.  There  is  a  marked 
interval  between  that  aperture  and  the  cataract;  the  iris  has  its  full  play,  and 
the  patient  retains  the  power  of  distinguishing  objects  during  the  formation  of 
the  cataract,  by  the  passages  of  light  through  the  less  opaque  circumference  of 
the  lens. 

There  is  sometimes  a  hard  nucleus  with  a  soft  circumference,  so  soft,  indeed, 
as  to  be  almost  fluid;  this  has  been  called  cataracta  fluido-dura. 

Lenticular  cataracts  are  sometimes  radiated ,  the  opacity  appearing  in  streaks 
or  radii,  with  the  intervals  comparatively  transparent.  Those  radii  generally 
begin  in  the  circumference  of  the  lens;  a  circumstance  which  forms  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  former  species,  in  which  the  opacity  first  appears  in  the  centre. 
In  the  ordinary  state  of  the  pupil,  we  can  hardly  see  the  radiated  opacity,  be¬ 
cause  the  centre  remains  transparent;  perhaps  a  small  white  streak  or  two  may 
be  distinguished;  it  is  not  until  we  have  dilated  the  pupil  by  belladonna,  that 
we  detect  the  opaque  streaks  in  the  circumference  of  the  lens.  These  cataracts, 
are  slow  in  their  progress,  occupying  two  or  more  years  in  rendering  the  whole 
of  the  lens  opaque.  I  have  known  instances  in  which  very  little  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  lens  in  three  years.  In  some  radiated  lenticular  cataracts 
the  lines  radiate  from  the  centre,  presenting  an  appearance  similar  to  that  which 
occurs  when  the  lens  becomes  opaque  after  death. 

Another  species  is  the  soft  cataract ;  not  soft  in  the  circumference  only,  but 
the  whole  texture  of  the  lens  is  changed,  having  variousvjte^rrees  of  consistence. 
In  firmness,  the  cataract  may  resemble  cheese  (c.  caseoscu^r  jelly  (c.  gelatinosa ), 
or  milk  (c.  fluida  or  lactea).  These  are  all  degrqa^&f  consistence,  from  the 
hard  to  the  fluid  cataract. 

Soft  cataracts  are  larger  than  the  hard ;  th^Qpcupy  a  greater  space,  so  that 
they  push  against  the  iris,  make  its  anterior  ^^ftice  convex,  and  interfere  with 
its  motions.  Soft  cataracts  are  gray,  ^ayilk-white,  bluish-white,  or  milky, 
without  any  mixture  of  the  yellow  oi^iimter  colour.  The  opacity  is  not  uni¬ 
form,  but  presents  a  streaked,  cloudyQjp^earance,  especially  in  the  beginning, 
so  that  we  can  see  into,  and  almst  through  the  lens.  It  is  equally  dif¬ 
fused  through  the  latter,  and  ^Miscoloration  is  consequently  equal  in  the 
whole  pupil.  In  the  comm^ri@arfnt  of  this  kind  of  cataract,  there  is  a  partial 
reflection  of  light  from  th^^ntral  or  posterior  part  of  the  lens,  producing  a 
partial  yellowish  and  ahnosi)  shining  metallic  appearance,  varying  in  apparent 
position  as  the  light  an\U<ne  eye  change  their  relative  places.  As  the  cataract 
is  large,  the  opacitv&jfends  uniformly  to  the  circumference  of  the  crystalline; 
it  intercepts  the  1  more  completely  than  the  hard  cataract  does ;  and  the 
patient  at  last  mms  merely  the  power  of  distinguishing  light  from  darkness. 

In  fluid^HQ^actj  the  opacity  presents  a  uniform  appearance  throughout.  It 
is  as  denseNn  the  circumference  as  in  the  centre  of  the  pupil.  It  presents  a 

shr^Is^^eTemoved  with  much  difficulty,  and  the  patient  recovered  but  a  very  imperfect 
pow^Xpf  vision.] 
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dull  gray  cast,  like  that  of  thick  gruel ;  or  it  nmy  be  yellowish-gray,  approach¬ 
ing  to  the  appearance  of  cream.  Sometimes  it  is  a  bluish- white,  the  cataract 
being  then  of  milky  consistence.  In  fluid  cataracts,  the  heavier  parts  may  sub¬ 
side,  so  that  after  rest,  with  the  pupil  dilated,  we  can  sometimes  distinguish  two 
distinct  strata,  of  which  the  inferior  is  the  njpst  opaque. 

Cataracta  Centralis. — The  opacity  of  the  lens  is  sometimes  partial,  being  the 
form  of  a  central  gray  spot  like  a  pin’s  head;  or  it  may  occupy  a  larger  portion 
of  the  centre,  as  one-third  or  two-thirds  of  the  diameter,  leaving  the  circum¬ 
ference  transparent.1  This  partial  opacity  is  only  known  as  a  form  of  congenital 
cataract.  In  such  cases,  the  patient  may  see  perfectly,  with  the  pupil  so  dilated 
as  to  denude  the  transparent  part  of  the  lens;  while  he  will  be  blind  in  a  strong 
light,  when  the  contracted  pupil  is  completely  obstructed  by  the  central  opacity. 

In  the  ordinary  firm  lenticular  cataract,  where  the  change  begins  in  the  centre, 
and  gradually  extends,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  in  the  beginning  to  distinguish 
the  case  from  glaucoma,  especially  when  the  pupil  is  contracted.  Under  similar 
circumstances,  central  opacity  of  the  lens  may  escape  observation.  The  real 
state  of  the  case  is  easily  recognized  when  the  pupil  is  largely  dilated.  Hence, 
the  use  of  belladonna  should  not  be  neglected  whenever  we  find  it  difficult  to 
establish  the  diagnosis. 

Morgagnian  Cataract. — Opacity  of  the  fluid  situated  between  the  lens  and 
its  capsule,  has  been  called  Cataracta  Morgagniana.  I  doubt  the  separate 
existence  of  such  an  affection.  How  can  we  determine  that  this  fluid  is  opaque 
and  the  lens  transparent?  Can  we  suppose  that  this  fluid  could  undergo  such 
change,  and  the  capsule  and  lens  remain  transparent?  I  think,  therefore,  that, 
in  a  practical  consideration  of  the  subject,  this  kind  of  cataract  may  be  safely 
omitted. 

Beer  states  that  the  Morgagnian  cataract  is  one  of  the  rarest  species;  that 
.  it  exists  for  a  short  time  only  in  its  pure  form,  as  an- opacity  of  the  Morgagnian 
water;  and  that  the  lens  itself  is  soon  converted  into  a  milky  fluid,  while  the 
capsule  generally  becomes  opaque.  He  says  that,  according  to  his  experience, 
it  occurs  suddenly,  and  only  in  consequence  of  the  immediate  influence  of  mineral 
acid  vapours  on  the  eye.2  On  another  occasion  he  mentions,  in  adaption  to  these 
acid  vapours,  those  of  naphtha  and  alcohol  as  capable  of  actingS^mediately  and 
powerfully  in  producing  cataract;  and  he  then  relates  the si^Mowing  case :  u  In 
a  woman  of  fifty-two,  I  saw  a  pure  Morgagnian  catara^ESperfectly  developed 
within  a  few  hours,  from  exposure  of  the  eye  for  not^n@y  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  to  a  fluid,  of  which  I  did  not  know  the  naturey"v&t  the  urgent  demand  of 
the  patient,  I  operated  on  this  cataract  the  foll9^ntg>Qay,  when  I  found  the  lens 
firm,  but  perfectly  transparent,  as  was  the  ctoDsbic  also.”3  The  particulars  of 
this  strange  occurrence  are  not  stated  in  suffiSpnt  detail  to  enable  us  to  estimate 
it  pathologically.  There  can,  however,  beomy  one  opinion  on  the  extraordinary 
practice  of  operating  the  day  after  thq>v(2faract  appeared,  and  when  it  should 
seem  that  one  eye  only  was  affected. 

Capsular  Cataracts  (pnembraiiQ&uJb r  capsularis'). — These  have  been  divided 
into  the  anterior  and  pos2mor,^?Vwhich  the  front  or  back  of  the  capsule  alone 
is  affected ;  and  the  complete  im  which  the  whole  capsule  is  opaque.  The  cap¬ 
sule  is  very  different  in  te^tufe  from  the  lens,  and  it  may  therefore  be  expected 
that  an  opacity  of  the  fMfiSir  will  present  different  appearances  from  that  of  the 
latter.  The  former  d^ejnot  begin  in  the  centre,  but  in  any  part  of  the  mem¬ 
brane  indifferent]^\^is  not  uniform,  but  in  spots  or  streaks,  with  less  opaque 

1  Saunders’ pi.  4,  figs.  3  and  5.  Von  Ammon,  Klin.  Darstellungen.  pt.  i.  tab. 
9>  figs;  13,  ljUAh.  10,  fig.  5. 

2  Lehre,\fflXiijip.  292. 

*  Lehp^\ ok  ii.  p.  327.  In  the  Repertorium,  he  says  that  he  had  twice  seen  a  healthy 
lens  wj&Jpaque  Morgagnian  fluid,  pp.  61,  62. 
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or  transparent  intervals.  These  opaque  portions  are  of  a  glistening,  chalky  or' 
pearly  white,  the  dense  structure  of  the  capsule  giving  a  different  character  to 
the  opacity,  from  the  jelly-like  substance  of  the  lens.  The  position  of  the 
opaque  capsule  distinguishes  it  sufficiently  from  a  lenticular  cataract ;  the  latter 
is  situated  at  a  little  distance  behind  the  pupil;  there  is  a  recognizable  interval 
between  them;  but  the  anterior  capsular  cataract  is  on  a  level  with  the  pupillary 
margin  of  the  iris,  and  we  see  that  the  opacity  is  on  a  level  with  the  edge  of  the 
pupil  itself,  sometimes  passing  into  the  aperture.  The  capsule  cannot  become 
extensively  opaque  without  the  lens  also  being  affected.  There  may  be  a  single 
streak  of  opacity  in  the  capsule  after  iritis;  but  that  does  not  constitute  a  cata¬ 
ract  ;  the  capsule  may  be  more  extensively  but  yet  partially  covered  by  a  new 
adventitious  membrane,  the  rest  remaining  clear.  We  know  of  no  such  case  as 
a  capsule,  generally  opaque,  containing  a  transparent  lens. 

The  posterior  part  of  the  capsule  may  become  opaque,  the  anterior  portion 
and  lens  remaining  transparent ;  in  this  case,  there  is  an  opacity  situate  at  a 
marked  distance  behind  the  pupil ;  its  situation  corresponds  to  the  known  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  capsule.  We  can  even  perceive  that  it  presents  a  concave  surface, 
and  this  deep-seated  concave  opacity  is  in  partial  streaks,  the  intervals  of  which 
are  transparent.  The  small  opaque  striae,  with  which  the  affection  commences, 
are  sometimes  found  on  the  circumference  of  the  membrane,  in  a  nearly  circular 
arrangement,  and  are  concealed  from  view  until  the  pupil  is  dilated.  The  pos¬ 
terior  capsular  cataract  has  not  that  glistening  white  colour  which  distinguishes 
the  anterior,  because  it  is  seen  through  the  lens,  and  thus  acquires  a  yellowish 
and  rather  dull  appearance.  This  change  in  the  capsule  is  followed  by  opacity 
of  the  lens ;  it  may  exist,  however,  a  considerable  time  before  the  lens  begins  to 
lose  its  transparency.  Although  the  affection  is  comparatively  rare,#  I  have  seen 
many  cases  of  posterior  capsular  cataract;  the  patients  are  still  able  to  read 
large  or  even  ordinary  print  long  after  the  existence  of  disease  has  been  clearly 
ascertained.  They  can  see  much  better  when  the  eye  is  shaded,  or  when  the 
pupil  is  artificially  dilated.  In  the  latter  state,  we  see  distinctly  the  transparent 
spaces  been  the  opaque  radii,  through  which  light  passes  to  the  retina.  When 
opacity  of  the  lens  commences,  which  may  not  be  for  two,  three,  or  more  years, 
vision  is  more  seriously  impaired.  >\ 

Mr.  Tyrrell  represents  that  the  radiated  opacit;  09  fVlescribed  is  seated, 
not  in  the  capsule,  but  in  the  posterior  hemisphere  off^e  lens;  and  that  he  had 
ascertained  the  fact  in  performing  the  operation  offGfcraction  in  cases  presenting 
such  appearances.  (Vol.  ii.  p.  363.) 

The  existence  of  perfect  capsular  cataraq&m not  be  easily  ascertained;  for 
if  the  anterior  portion  of  the  membrane  ^e^pS^iue,  it  will  prevent  us  from  know¬ 
ing  whether  the  posterior  be  so  or  nok  N^rith  a  slight  opacity  of  the  anterior, 
it  may  be  practicable  to  see  also  the^rahque  posterior  part  of  the  capsule.  But 
the  lens  will  participate  in  the  afifecrron,  and  the  case  may  be  considered  as  a 
capsulo-lenticular  cataract. 

[A  catoptric  examination,  awreg)  the  opacity  is  slight,  will  often  enable  us  to 
detect  these  several  forms  w^xaract.] 

A  membranous  or  cataract  often  remains  when  the  lens  has  been 

absorbed,  as  in  traumf^i^  cases,  or  after  needle  operations,  when  it  constitutes  a 
form  of  secondary  gjiaract.  The  opaque  membrane  is  of  a  chalky  or  milky 
white,  accordinov&sffs  density;  the  opacity  may  be  so  inconsiderable  as  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  difficijltf^iltinguishable  film;  it  is  usually  unequal  in  degree  in  different 
parts.  Th^Oyriace  is  sometimes  more  or  less  irregular.  This  opaque  mem¬ 
brane  is  gfc^erally  near  to  the  pupil,  the  margin  of  which  is  often  adherent  at 
one  or«jjWe  points.  The  opaque  substance  may  fill  up  the  entire  space  behind 
tlm  ^  ?ts  circumference  being  connected  to  the  ciliary  body,  or  it  may  be 
dOTfcjent,  in  a  greater  or  less  extent,  from  laceration,  or  detachment  at  its  cir- 
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cumference.  According  to  these  varieties,  there  may  he  either  good  vision  or 
loss  of  sight. 

Capsulo-lenticular  Cataract. — The  capsulo-lenticular  is  a  very  frequent  form 
of  the  complaint.  Partial  capsular  opacity  is  frequently  combined  with  firm 
lenticular  cataract ;  the  two  strata  are  read^y  distinguished,  not  only  by  their 
colour,  hut  also  by  their  position.  Sometimes  the  lens  is  soft  in  capsulo-lenti¬ 
cular  cataracts,  and  the  capsule  itself,  having  been  the  seat  of  disease,  is  more 
or  less  thickened  and  indurated.  Hence  the  cataract  is  generally  large,  often 
pushing  forward  the  iris,  and  making  it  bulge  against  the  cornea,  so  as  to 
destroy  for  the  time  the  anterior  chamber.  In  these  cases  there  is  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  circumstances,  which  cannot  fail  to  point  out  the  nature  of  the  cataract. 
The  streaky  appearance  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  capsule  is  seen  on  a  level 
with  the  edge  of  the  pupil ;  and  we  distinguish  the  opaque  lens  of  a  different 
tint  through  the  less  opaque  portions  of  the  capsule.  As  the  lens  is  large,  and 
as  both  it  and  the  capsule  are  opaque,  vision  is  completely  lost,  except  the  mere 
distinction  of  light  from  darkness.  The  motions  of  the  iris  are  often  impeded 
by  the  bulk  and  mechanical  pressure  of  the  cataract. 

The  capsulo-lenticular  cataract  is  sometimes  caused  by  a  chronic  and  almost 
insensible  inflammation,  or  at  least  determination  of  blood  to  the  eye,  accom¬ 
panied  not  unfrequently  with  symptoms  of  congestion  in  the  head,  with  muscse 
or  flashes  of  light,  and  some  degree  of  intolerance.  Under  this  disturbance  of 
the  circulation,  the  colour  of  the  iris  is  sometimes  altered,  and  the  capsule 
undergoes  changes  from  interstitial  deposition,  or  from  effusion  of  lymph  on 
its  surface,  which  lead  to  peculiar  subsequent  appearances.  These  vary  greatly 
in  different  instances,  and  have  been  named  as  if  they  were  so  many  distinct 
species  of  cataract  ;  there  are  the  c.  marmoracea  or  variegata ,  with  a  marbled 
appearance;  the  c.  fenestrata,  with  bars  compared  to  those  of  a  window;  the  c. 
striata,  or  streaked  cataract;  the  c.  stellata ,  the  c.  punctata ,  with  spots  of  the  cap¬ 
sule,  and  so  on. 

In  severe  purulent  ophthalmia,  especially  in  infants,  the  inflammation  some¬ 
times  extends  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  and  produces  a  single  central  opaque 
spot,  ccapsularis  centralis.  (Yon  Ammon,  Tab.  9,  Figs.  1-5. LnA 
There  is  a  c.  dimidiata ,  in  which  one-half  of  the  capsule  is^raq&e. 

In  the  c.  trabecularis  (c.  capsulo-lenticularis  cum  zona  offfKjMlDT,1  cataracte 
larree  of  the  French)  a  thick  opaque  bar  stretches  acrqgQhe  pupil,  either  in 
the  perpendicular  or  horizontal  direction,  and  adheresTifftyy  to  the  pupil  or  uvea. 
Beer3  says  that  this  cataract  is  produced  by  violent4S^ernal  inflammation,  and 
that  the  bar  is  firm,  or  even  cartilaginous.  Iu^yfetOy  of  twelve  years  old,  in 
whom  he  extracted  such  a  cataract  from  each  bar  was  of  osseous  texture, 

and  the  capsule,  which  was  almost  cartilaginous,  contained  a  small  firm  nucleus 
of  lens.  V-/ 

In  the  c.  pyramidalis ,  a  dense  opaqud^ass  of  pyramidal  figure  projects  into 
the  pupil.3  JO) 

It  happens,  not  uncommonly,  t&Aclhe  lens  begins  to  be  lessened  in  bulk  by 
a  natural  process  of  absorption^v*«d  in  proportion  as  it  shrinks,  the  capsule 
contracts  upon  itj  and  shrivrfT yr  This  shrunk  capsule,  which  is  much  thick- 
re  onress  separate " 


ened  and  corrugated,  more 


Ueber  Nachstaar  undt 


&ls,  p.  21. 


separated  from  the  ciliary  body,  and  contain- 


Ibid.  302. 


3  Mr.  Wardrop  h^s^Jt^sented  such  a  cataract  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Essays,  pi. 
12,  fig.  6.  It  is  “^N^fti-*al  view  of  a  conical-shaped  opaque  body,  whose  base  rests  on  the 
capsule  of  the  cr^^hne  lens,  and  whose  apex  reaches  the  cornea.  The  pupil  was  quite 
movable,  vision  «va^impaired,  and  both  eyes  have  been  alfected  from  the  time  of  birth. 
The  drawimjj^4taken  from  a  boy  four  years  of  age.” 

A  pyranim^)a*)sular  opacity,  in  conjunction  with  conical  cornea,  is  represented  by  Von 
Ammon,  min  is  che  Darstellungen ,  pt.  i.  tab.  10,  fig.  8. 

cry 
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ing  a  diminished  or  small  lens,  is  called  cataracta  arida  siliquata,  or  the  dry - 
shelled  cataract ,.  although  no  cataract  can  be  dry,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term.1 

In  some  instances,  where  the  opacity  of  the  lens  and  capsule  is  combined  with 
other  affections  of  the  eye,  the  lat^p  not  only  shrinks  up,  but  becomes  detached 
from  the  ciliary  body,  so  that  a  clear  black  margin  surrounds  it.  In  this  state, 
it  may  oscillate  backwards  and  forwards  when  the  eye  moves  (c.  tremula ,  or 
shaking  cataract ) ;  it  may  even  become  quite  loose,  floating  behind  the  iris,  or 
passing  into  the  anterior  chamber  (c.  natatilis ,  swimming  or  floating  cataract ). 
In  the  latter  case,  there  is  generally  a  tremulous  motion  of  the  iris. 

There  is  a  cataracta  gypsea ,  or  change  of  the  capsule  into  a  kind  of  cretaceous 
substance ;  it  forms  a  thin  shell,  brittle,  and  of  a  yellowish  hue.  See  Chapter 
XIX.  §  5. 

*  Under  the  name  of  c.  capsulo-lenticularis  cum  bursa  ichorem  continente ,  Beer 
(Lehrcj  vol.  ii.  p.  301)  and  Schmidt  ( Ueber  JVachstaar,  pp.  20,  21)  have 
described  a  cataract  of  yellow  colour,  in  which  a  cyst  of  matter,  sometimes 
stinking,  is  found  between  the  lens  and  the  posterior  portion  of  the  capsule.  If 
the  capsule  be  extracted,  this  cyst  comes  out  of  the  eye  entire,  “  containing,” 
says  Schmidt,  “a  thick,  yellow,  badly-smelling  ichor.”  He  observes  that  ex¬ 
traction  is  always  followed,  in  these  cases,  by  iritis  and  loss  of  sight,  and  that 
such  was  the  result  in  eight  cases  in  which  he  operated.  I  have  never  seen 
this  cataract,  and  Benedict  states  that  he  has  not  met  with  it.  ( Handbuch , 
vol.  iv.  p.  64.) 

The  varieties  now  described  arise  from  the  partial  and  irregular  distribution 
of  the  newly  deposited  substance  which  causes  the  opacity  ;  from  partial  thick¬ 
ening  of  the  membrane ;  or  from  adventitious  external  deposits  on  its  surface 
during  inflammation,  becoming  afterwards  organized.  These  changes,  for  the 
most  part,  render  the  capsule  thicker  and  firmer  than  in  the  natural  state. 
Hence  in  operations  it  is  tough,  and  resists  the  knife,  so  that  we  often  find  a 
difficulty  in  dividing  it. 

Varieties  of  Colour . — The  lens  may  lose  its  transparency  in  consequence  of 
internal  ophthalmia,  and  present  appearances  more  or  less  similar  to  those  I 
have  already  enumerated.  It  may  be  of  a  dull  green,  as^ellowish-green,  or  a 
brighter  yellow  colour ;  sometimes  it  is  of  a  dirty  wM|^.  *  All  such  cataracts 
are  the  consequences  of  internal  disease  of  the  orga^j&hd  in  that  respect  are  to 
be  distinguished  from  those  changes  in  the  lens  amicapsule  which  are  not  pre¬ 
ceded  or  accompanied  by  other  diseases  of  tl^2@e.  In  the  latter,  or  cases  of 
simple  cataract,  the  colour  of  the  opacity,  acqpipfng  to  the  foregoing  description, 
is  gray,  yellowish-gray,  or  grayish-bro^njtC  dark  brown,  milky  or  chalky 
white,  sometimes  pearly  or  silvery.  C  ^ 

In  young  persons,  the  cataract  is  ^Shost  invariably  white  or  gray;  generally 
of  milky,  or  bluish-white  tint.  brownish  or  yellowish  state  of  the  lens 

is  seen  in  a  young  person,  it  m^gKalmost  certainly  be  ascribed  to  internal  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  eye;  for  examjflenM/ie  commencement  of  the  medullary  fungus; 
although  a  similar  colour  mS§i  old  person  would  not  indicate  the  existence  of 
any  such  disease.3  o° 

1  This  name  was4givmi  to  the  cataract  in  question  by  J.  A.  Schmidt,  who  represents 

that  it  is  found  in  persons  who  have  suffered  from  convulsions  in  infancy.  He  as¬ 

cribes  to  the  con Ymgtye  movements  of  the  eye  that  partial  separation  of  the  capsule  at  its 
circumferencejJjOwnch  he  refers  the  peculiarities  of  the  cataract.  The  cataracta  arida 
siliquata  oc^Jro^a.  young  subjects,  and  as  a  congenital  affection ;  but  I  have  not  traced  the 
action  of  tli^Jhuse  mentioned  by  Schmidt.  Ueber  Nachstaar  und  Iritis ,  p.  20. 

2  AtteajAts  have  been  repeatedly  made  to  represent  in  coloured  figures  the  character¬ 
istic  Skrfjteajances  exhibited  by  the  various  species  of  cataract ;  for  example,  by  Mr.  Saun- 
DEjfes,  rnnis  posthumous  Treatise  on  some  Practical  Points ,  &c.  pi.  4-7  ;  by  Mr.  Travers, 
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Varieties  in  Consistence. — The.  varieties  of  consistence  in  cataracts  are  of 
great  practical  importance,  as  they  principally  determine  our  choice  of  operation. 
The  firm  lenticular  cataract  is  the  only  one  to  which  the  epithet  hard  can  be 
properly  applied ;  the  lens  is  never  found  osseous  in  cases  proper  for  operation. 
[See  p.  531.]  The  consistence  of  the  lens  iivthis  form  of  the  complaint  is  too 
firm  to  admit  of  its  being  divided  or  broken  by  the  needle ;  and  it  undergoes 
absorption  so  slowly,  that  its  removal  by  that  process  is  extremely  tedious. 
The  cataracta  gypsea  may  be  enumerated  among  the  hard ;  and  several  of  the 
capsular,  or  capsulo-lenticular  cataracts  are  at  least  dense  and  tough,  so  as  not 
to  be  easily  torn  or  cut  by  instruments  employed  within  the  eye.  The  caseous 
and  gelatinous  cataracts  form  a  transition  from  the  hard  lenticular  to  the  milky, 
which  is  quite  fluid.  The  needle  moves  freely  through  the  gelatinous  lens, 
which  is  milky  white ;  and  the  crystalline  is  found  in  this  or  in  a  fluid  state  in 
infants,  and  in  young  persons  to  the  age  of  twenty  or  thirty. 

[Many  ophthalmic  surgeons  contend  that  the  consistence  of  the  lens  may  be 
determined  by  its  external  appearance,  and  have  laid  down  the  characters  by 
which  this  point  may  be  determined.  We  confess  that  we  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  attain  to  this  perfection  of  diagnosis,  and  have  found  all  the  rules  laid 
down  to  guide  us  very  frequently  to  fail.  Mr.  Haynes  Walton  relates  the 
following  anecdote,  illustrative  of  this  difficulty  of  diagnosis :  “  Some  years 
since  a  clergyman,  forty  years  of  age,  consulted  the  late  Mr.  Tyrrell  for 
cataract.  Mr.  Tyrrell,  who  never  used  the  knife  when  he  could  employ  the 
needle,  for  solution,  determined  in  this  instance  to  extract.  His  sudden  death, 
however,  prevented  the  operation.  The  patient  then  applied  to  a  surgeon  who 
always  extracts,  when  it  is  admissible,  and  whose  success  has  probabty  never 
been  surpassed,  and  we  may  fairly  infer  that  he  thought  the  cataract  not  hard 
enough  to  demand  extraction,  for  he  operated  by  solution.  Here  we  have  two 
highly  practical  men,  both  in  extensive  ophthalmic  practice,  differing  on  the 
question  of  consistence,  and  performing  different  operations.”] 


Mature  and  Immature. — Cataracts  have  been  distinguished  HH  ^mature  and 
immature.  The  former  term  may  be  used  when  the  change  isH&Uy  developed, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  case.  This  distinction,  howev@)  nas  been  made 
chiefly  in  reference  to  the  time  for  operating ;  and  a  con/m^h  notion  prevails, 
that  the  operation  ought  not  to  be  done  till  the  cataracQlSdpe.  This  opinion 
is  not  altogether  unfounded ;  certain  cataracts  are  th^ifceult  of  vascular  conges¬ 
tion,  if  not  of  inflammation,  and  in  these  cases/TENp^unfavourable  to  operate 
early.  We  should  wait  until  the  change  h^\een  completed,  and  until  all 
symptoms  of  fulness  are  at  an  end. 

Complications. — Cataract  may  be  pv0r  local,  the  morbid  affection  being 
strictly  confined  to  the  lens  and  capsulQyt  may  be  accompanied  with  various 
affections  of  other  parts  of  the  eye^^^cmarly  of  the  iris  and  pupil,  the  vitreous 
humour,  and  retina ;  or  it  may  b^Jxhnplicated  with  unhealthy  states  of  consti- 


in  the  Medico-  Chirurgical  Tramahums,  vol.  iv.  pi.  2;  by  Beer,  in  his  Leitfaden ,  vol.  ii. 
pl-3;  by  Mr.  Wardrop,  vol.  ii.  pi.  9,  11,  12,  13;  by  Vox  Ammon,  in  the  first 

part  of  his  Klinische  DarstdlSSQvn,  tab.  9,  10,  11,  12,  containing  129  figures;  and  by  Mr. 
Tyrrell,  vol.  ii.  pi.  4.  xA^Jrymple,  Pathology  of  the  Human  Eye.'] 

Of  the  appearance^^te^hpted  to  be  represented  in  these  engravings,  some  are  readily 
observed  and  easily dented ;  while  it  is  impossible  to  convey  any  clear  notion  of  many 
others  in  this  way.  they  are  only  recognizable  in  the  living  body  on  close  inspection, 
even  by  those  whAunderstand  the  subject.  The  figures  given  by  Beer  and  Wardrop  are 
the  best  on  f^sNa^well  as  on  the  other  morbid  affections  of  the  eye  represented  by  them, 
those  of  KEE^were  coloured  by  himself.  Among  the  numerous  figures  of  Von  Ammon 
there  areCejeral  instructive  and  useful  representations. 
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tution.  According  to  these  differences,  cataracts  may  be  characterized  as  purely 
local ,  locally  complicated ,  generally  complicated ,  complicated  locally  and  gene¬ 
rally.  These  points  must  be  carefully  inquired  into  before  we  can  recommend 
an  operation,  or  determine  what  mode  of  operating  may  be  most  advisable. 

Adhesions  of  the  Pupil. — When  we  consider  that  the  uvea,  if  it  does  not 
touch  the  capsule,  is  separated  from  it  only  by  the  thinnest  pellicle  of  fluid,  and 
that  the  capsule  may  become  inflamed,  thickened,  or  covered  by  an  effusion  of 
organizable  lymph,  we  can  easily  understand  how  adhesions  may  be  formed 
between  it  and  the  uvea  or  pupillary  margin.  Such  preternatural  connections 
take  place  in  traumatic  cataracts,  and  still  more  in  those  consequent  on  acute 
internal  ophthalmia.  In  the  latter,  the  capsule  is  covered  by  a  thick,  tough, 
adventitious  membrane,  which  is  the  medium  of  a  close  general  union  between 
it  and  the  uvea.  The  adhesions  consequent  on  inflammation  may  be  partial  or 
general,  and  they  are  often  accompanied  with  change  of  colour  in  the  iris.  The 
same  internal  ophthalmia  which  has  produced  these  effects,  will  generally  be 
found  to  have  caused  change  of  structure  in  the  retina,  with  great  injury  or  loss 
of  sight.  For  this  reason,  considerable  or  general  adhesion  is  an  unfavourable 
complication.  Indeed  adhesions,  under  all  circumstances,  produce  more  or  less 
difficulty  in  operation.  We  sometimes  see  slender  partial  adhesions  by  dark 
threads,  from  which  we  infer  that  there  has  been  a  slight  degree  of  inflamma¬ 
tion,  although  it  may  not  have  been  manifested  by  other  signs.  The  large  soft 
cataract,  which  pushes  forwards  the  iris,  is  not  usually  adherent.  Opacity  of 
the  capsule  is  frequently  combined  with  adhesion,  but  not  necessarily  so.  The 
pupillary  margin  is  sometimes  connected  by  one  or  more  slender  dark  threads 
to  a  capsule  apparently  clear. 

Glaucoma. — Cataract  may  be  combined  with  glaucoma ;  and  this  is  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  which  we  can  hardly  be  aware,  unless  we  have  seen  the  case  previously 
to  the  occurrence  of  the  cataract.  The  glaucoma  occurs  first,  and  the  lens  is 
affected  subsequently ;  but  a  careful  examination  of  the  history  of  the  case  will 
generally  lead  us  to  discover  the  previous  existence  of  disease  in  the  vitreous 
humour  and  retina.  If  the  iris  is  altered  in  colour,  if  the  pupil  is  dilated,  and 
fixed  in  the  dilated  state,  if  the  sight  was  lost,  with  considerable  headache  and 
pain  in  the  forehead,  and  if  it  was  gone  before  the  cawact  formed,  we  may 
fairly  infer  that  the  eye  is  glaucomatous. 

The  existence  of  synclnsis  in  conjunction  with^j^ract  will  be  shown  by  a 
tremulous  state  both  of  the  iris  and  cataract,  by  fatness  of  the  globe,  and  com¬ 
plete  loss  of  vision.  Beer  ( Repertorium ,  v$l©>p.  61),  however,  says  that  he 
has  extracted  tremulous  cataracts  with  a  h^gpeffiux  of  fluid  vitreous  humour, 
and  recovery  of  sight.  Of  course  an  oj^imiwi  should  not  be  performed  unless 
there  is  clear  evidence  that  the  re tinaijis  sensible. 

Amaurosis. — It  is  not  uncommorfxH  have  cataract  complicated  with  amau¬ 
rosis  :  in  these  cases  the  amaurows  will  be  indicated  by  the  complete  state  of 
blindness,  by  the  patient  not  t^igg^able  to  discern  light  from  darkness.  This, 
however,  is  only  seen  in  compfe^  amaurosis ;  imperfect  vision  may  remain,  the 
sensibility  of  the  retina  bS^^  impaired,  but  not  wholly  destroyed.  We  must 
attend  to  the  symptoms  ©tier  which  the  loss  of  sight  has  occurred,  as  well  as 
to  the  present  state  eye.  In  cataract,  objects  are  concealed  by  a  mist 

or  cloud  gradual lv(jkcr easing  in  density  :  the  amaurotic  patient  is  troubled  by 
the  sight  of  imagMry  objects,  of  muscse,  scintillations,  or  other  luminous  ap¬ 
pearances.  *  ^£>$rese  latter  symptoms  have  existed,  or  are  still  present,  we  may 
infer  that^sSJ&dition  to  the  cataract  there  is,  or  has  been,  affection  of  the  retina. 
Simple  caQ^act  comes  on  without  pain,  while  in  amaurosis  there  is  often  con- 
si  derafejA  pain  in  the  head,  or  neighbourhood  of  the  eye,  and  generally  more  or 
lqs^©e^iness.  In  cataract,  the  iris  has  its  natural  power  of  motion )  while  in 
amaurosis,  the  changes  in  the  pupil  take  place  imperfectly,  or  are  suspended, 
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and  the  opening  itself  is  often  dilated.  A  motionless  iris,  therefore,  would 
excite  suspicion,  and  lead  us  to  examine  the  case  minutely,  if  it  should  be  ob¬ 
served  where  the  cataract  is  not  large,  and  the  pupil  unadherent.  A  dilated 
state  of  the  opening  would  be  an  additional  evidence  of  an  amaurotic  affection. 
We  shall  generally  derive  assistance,  in  estimating  the  state  of  the  retina,  from 
comparing  the  two  eyes.  It  seldom  happens  that  both  are  affected  in  the  same 
degree;  the  earlier  stage  in  one  eye  may  throw  light  on  the  more  advanced 
complaint  of  the  other. 


[The  following  remarks,  by  Mr.  Walton,  are  worthy  of  attention  : — 

“As  a  rule,  there  should  be  contraction  and  dilatation,  according  to  the 
opacity  of  a  cataract,  whether  capsulo-lenticular,  or  lenticular  only;  for  except 
the  cataract,  while  incipient,  press  on  the  iris,  and  so  impair  its  movements, 
there  should  be  a  marked  action  of  the  iris,  scarcely,  if  at  all,  differing  from 
that  of  a  healthy  eye.  In  certain  forms  of  complete  amaurosis,  the  pupil  may 
act  freely,  but  this  complication  cannot  lead  to  error,  as  the  total  loss  of  the 
perception  of  any  degree  of  light,  which  can  never  occur  from  cataract,  would 
alone  declare  the  disease. 

“The  ordinary  habitual  size  of  the  pupil  in  different  individuals  must  not  be 
lost  sight  of  in  these  examinations.  There  is  a  relation,  I  do  not  say  invariably, 
but  sufficiently  constant  to  be  recognized,  between  its  accustomed  dimensions 
and  certain  temperaments ;  a  fact  too  often  overlooked ;  hence  our  guide  should 
rather  be  the  relative  or  proportionate  changes  under  different  degrees  of  light 
than  the  actual  capacity ;  generally,  the  smaller  the  natural  size  the  more 
limited  will  be  its  movements.  The  various  degrees  of  activity  of  the  iris  in 
different  persons  must  be  remembered.  I  examined  the  eyes  of  a  lady,  eighty-one 
years  of  age,  with  full  formed  lenticular  cataracts,  at  the  window,  on  an  autumnal 
day,  when  the  pupils  were  contracted  to  a  degree  that  at  first  induced  suspicion 
of  some  coexistent  ocular  affection  ;  but  farther  examination  with  different 
degrees  of  light,  showed  a  variation  in  them  that  removed  all  doubt.  She  her¬ 
self  was  well  aware  of  the  activity  of  her  irides,  and  the  disadvantage  accruing 
from  the  pupillary  contraction  had  induced  her,  since  the  om^m^pcement  of 
the  cataracts,  to  wear  a  large  shade  to  shut  out  bright  light.  £©Vyouth,  the  iris 
is  generally  more  active  than  in  adult  age.  When  only  o has  cataract, 
there  is  not  any  disparity  in  the  pupils  unless  some  ot^Ja&^disease  exists  in  it, 
or  the  other  eye  is  defective. 

“Variation  in  the  pupillary  apertures  may  am$H0jm  imperfect  development 
of  the  iris,  but  this  will  be  readily  recognized  afa\o*genital  defect. 

“A  dilated  and  motionless  pupil  is  a  prettfcsure  indication  of  ocular  disease, 
and  if  with  the  dilatation  there  be  irregiriStoy,  all  doubt  is  removed.  The 
opposite  condition,  contraction,  may  pro^e<r“rrom  a  like  cause,  but  it  is  very 
rare.”]  C/) 

Varieties  dependent  on  Aye.— ^tf*ages  are  subject  to  cataracts;  children  are 
even  born  with  them,  and  they  ay  occur  at  any  age  from  infancy  to  the 
remotest  period  of  life;  pemajls  elderly  persons  are  most  liable  to  the  com¬ 
plaint,  especially  at  the  age  or  fifty,  sixty,  or  upwards.  Cataracts  are  never 
hard  in  children;  we  scartSy  meet  with  a  hard  lens  below  the  age  of  puberty; 
they  are  not  always JArjl'in  old  persons :  we  may  have  soft  cataracts  in  the  old, 
and  hard  ones  in^ifC^iiddle  period  of  life. 

The  complication ^of  cataract  with  diseases  in  other  parts,  and  with  unhealthy 
states  of  constitution,  is  obvious  enough.  The  latter  is  an  important  point  in 
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'ear  of  iritis. 


We  must  proceed  very  cautiously  with 


Ccm^. — The  well-known  effect  of  inflammation,  in  producing  opacity  of 
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parts  naturally  transparent,  would  lead  us  to  expect  that  inflammation  is  a 
common  cause  of  cataract.  In  some  instances,  it  is  obviously  the  result  of  in¬ 
flammation  ;  internal  ophthalmiae  will  produce  opacity  of  the  lens  and  capsule  • 
arthritic  inflammation  of  the  posterior  tunics  will  render  the  lens  opaque. 
Wounds  of  the  lens  and  capsule  produce  opacity  of  these  parts,  and  as  such 
injuries  generally  give  rise  to  severe  inflammation,  it  might  he  inferred  that 
traumatic  cataract  could  be  traced  to  the  inflammation  produced  by  the  wound. 
The  opacity  consequent  on  a  wound  may,  however,  occur  without  any  evidence 
of  inflammation.  Soft  capsulo-lenticular  cataracts  often  form  in  consequence 
of  congestion  in  the  organ.  Their  formation  is  attended,  in  man}'  instances, 
with  all  the  signs  indicating  an  unusual  determination  of  blood  to  the  head, 
and  general  fulness  of  the  system.  We  cannot,  however,  generalize  the  obser¬ 
vation,  and  say  that  inflammation  is  invariably  the  cause  of  cataract ;  we  cannot 
suppose  that  inflammation  has  produced  the  cataract  which  we  see  in  new-born 
children.  We  see  that  cataracts  are  common  in  old  persons  of  healthy  consti¬ 
tution,  who  are  not  sensible  of  any  uneasiness  in  the  eye,  in  whom  there  is  no 
appearance  of  vascular  excitement,  nor  any  other  disorder.  We  cannot  refer 
the  change  to  inflammation,  and  we  must  acknowledge  that  the  cause  has  not 
hitherto  been  satisfactorily  elucidated  in  such  instances.  In  fact,  the  nutrition 
of  the  lens,  the  mode  of  its  connection  with  the  surrounding  parts,  and  its 
manner  of  growth  are  not  understood.  The  lens  undergoes  some  natural  changes 
in  age ;  its  convexity  is  lessened,  and  it  loses  that  colourless  transparency  which 
distinguishes  it  in  the  early  and  middle  periods  of  life.  Its  nucleus  is  of  a  light 
yellow  colour  at  thirty;  the  tint  gradually  becomes  deeper,  until  the  lens 
resembles  a  portion  of  amber  at  seventy  or  eighty.  In  most  cases  of  cataract, 
the  direct  cause  of  this  particular  change  in  the  lens  is  unknown.  Neither  do 
we  know  that  any  peculiar  state  of  constitution  is  favourable  to  its  development. 

[The  Pathology  of  Cataract  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  elucidated.  A  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  structure  of  the  lens,  its  mode  of  nutrition,  the  changes  which 
take  place  in  it  during  the  progress  of  life,  and  such  pathological  facts  as  we 
possess,  justify,  we  believe,  the  following  inferences.  These,  we  cannot  assert, 
can  all  be  demonstrated  by  well  established  facts,  but  at  they  are  consistent 
with  what  we  know  of  the  subject;  and  they  furnjlj^the  most  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  pathology  of  cataract  which  our  OM&ng  knowledge  allows  us 
to  offer. 

The  most  natural  division  of  cataract,  esp$x©ly  in  a  pathological  point  of 
view,  appears  to  us  to  be  into:  1.  Con^rfMK  cataract ;  2.  The  cataract  of 
advancing  age;  and  8.  Traumatic  and  iiffiipiaatory  cataract. 

1.  Congenital  Cataract. — The  cry^lmrc  lens  is  entirely  devoid  of  vessels, 
and  nutrition  is  accomplished  in  it,  rfSVin  some  of  the  lower  orders  of  animals, 
by  imbibition  or  endosmose.  Dudng  the  early  period  of  foetal  existence,  the 
lens  is  opaque,  and  its  capsule  awi&4ume  period  is  vascular.  From  some  cause, 
probably  inflammation,  whmhncesdlts  in  a  deposit  of  lymph  in  the  capsule,  the 
structure  of  this  membrane*  Altered,  and  its  function,  that  of  endosmose,  im¬ 
paired  or  arrested.  IJ#n©results  an  arrest  of  development  of  the  lens,  as  this 
part  is  dependent  for  Visjhutrition  on  the  integrity  of  its  capsule.  That  this  is 
the  true  view  of  tji subject,  is  shown  by  the  condition  of  the  parts  in  congenital 
cataract.  If  exae^kmd  soon  after  birth,  the  capsule  will  be  found  thickened  by 
effused  lymphf«|jsd  the  lens  small.1  Such  has  been  the  case  in  every  instance 
in  which  operated  within  a  short  period  after  birth. 

1  Vo^Vmmon,  in  one  case  of  double  congenital  cataract,  found  both  capsules  trans- 
pare^tfVmf  the  lenses  opaque.  In  this  case,  the  arrest  of  development  must  have  taken 
pl^e  atra  late  period  of  uterine  existence,  and  been  occasioned  by  some  change  in  the 
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At  a  later  period  of  life,  a  somewhat  different  condition  is  observed.  The 
nutrition  of  the  lens  being  arrested  by  the  alteration  of  structure  of  its  capsule, 
that  body  undergoes  a  deterioration,  becomes  softened  and  disintegrated  ;  and, 
if  the  operation  be  performed  towards  the  period  of  adolescence,  either  only  a 
milky  fluid,  containing  some  debris  of  the  lens,  with  a  thickened  capsule,  is  found, 
or  else  this  last  is  empty,  and  its  two  surfaces  are  in  contact,  forming  a  dense 
opaque  membrane  which  it  is  difficult  to  cut  with  a  needle,  and  is  often  insus¬ 
ceptible  of  being  absorbed.  Sometimes  the  intra-uterine  inflammation  of  the 
capsule  is  very  limited,  and  a  single  spot  of  lymph  only  is  deposited  on  it, 
which  does  not  affect  the  function  of  the  membrane,  or  materially  impair 
vision.  In  other  instances,  numerous  opaque  patches  are  formed,  which,  in 
some  rare  cases,  Mr.  Dalrymple  states,  present  a  hard,  bony,  or  earthy  surface. 

2.  Cataract  of  Advancing  Age. — After  birth,  vessels  can  no  longer  be  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  crystalline  capsule,  and,  like  the  lens,  it  is  an  extra-vascular 
structure.  Its  nutrition  must  be  maintained  by  endosmose. 

With  advancing  age,  some  important  changes  take  place  in  the  lens ;  it  be¬ 
comes  less  spheroidal  and  denser.  Another  very  curious  change  also  takes 
place.  “  About  the  thirtieth  year,  sooner  or  later,”  observes  Mr.  Walton,  “it 
ceases  to  be  colourless,  its  nucleus  then  acquiring  a  light  yellow  tint  ;  after  that 
period  the  colour  becomes  more  marked,  and  pervades  the  entire  lens,  which,  at 
a  very  advanced  age,  resembles  a  piece  of  amber;  both  surfaces  now  become  less 
curved,  and,  with  the  diminished  bulk  and  maximum  hardness,  its  specific  gravity 
is  greater.”  (0.  C.  pp.  414-415.) 

Mr.  Walton  thinks  that  this  lenticular  coloration  of  age  is,  in  itself,  intense 
enough  sometimes  to  constitute  cataract,  “for  how  otherwise,”  he  remarks,  “is 
the  total  absence  of  all  appearance  of  grayness  to  be  accounted  for  in  cataracts 
which  are  occasionally  extracted  ?  Indeed,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  no  difference 
is  discernible  between  them  and  the  lens  in  old  age,  except  in  the  former  being 
more  coloured.  In  confirmation  of  this,  I  would  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that, 
the  coloration  is  often  so  apparent  in  life,  and  especially  in  dark  races  of  men, 
that  it  may  not  at  first  sight  be  possible  to  say  when  cataract  does  or  does  not 
exist.  I  have  lately  seen  two  aged  mulattoes,  with  this  ambpjcolour  so  ap¬ 
parent,  that  the  most  experienced  surgeon  might  have  been  dec^vSl,  and  have 
pronounced  cataract  to  be  present,  if  either  of  these  person^Qyta  complained  of 
defective  sight.  During  the  last  year,  in  the  case  of  ^S^hman  of  colour,  an 
operation  for  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  cataract  was^  p@c  >sed  by  one  to  whom, 
as  an  author  and  practitioner,  ophthalmic  surgery  inr5h*s  country  owes  much  of 
its  advancement.  The  coloration  was  here  so  i|fft*ia9r  as  to  have  deceived  him, 
the  defect  of  sight  being  due  to  presbyopia  vitiated  secretion  from  the 
Meibomian  glands,  in  consequence  of  chronha^hthalmia.”  (Pp.  415-416.) 

The  capsule  of  the  lens  retains  its  transpii^icy  after  removal  from  the  body, 
Mr.  Bowman  states,1  under  the  action^d0jcids,  of  alcohol,  and  of  boiling  water, 
audit  resists  the  putrefactive  process  foQvength  of  time;  but,  in  the  living  body, 
it  is  rather  prone  to  become  opaqfeqjCJTnis  proneness  of  the  capsule  to  become 
opaque  only  while  it  continues  /awiro't  °f  Ihe  living  body,  seems  to  show  that, 
hard  and  structureless  as  it^praffi-s,  it  is  yet  the  seat  of  unceasing  nutritional 
change.  With  the  progres^Sr  age,  it  is  probable  that  the  structure  of  the  cap¬ 
sule  sometimes  undergoi^^ change,  and  this,  in  some  cases,  may  not  be  sufficient 
to  materially  affect  its  ^?jpsparency,  but  be  adequate  to  impair  its  nutritive  func¬ 
tions,  and  consequently  impair  the  nutrition  of  the  lens ;  the  former  being  the 
medium,  as  be^^J^served,  through  which  the  nutrition  of  the  latter  part  is 

density  of  the.  \queous  or  vitreous  humour  which  affected  the  endosmose  through  the 
capsule,  aft/lhul  impaired  the  nutrition  of  the  lens. 

1  Letftorei  §Tp.  64. 
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effected.  Some  change  may  likewise  occur  in  the  density  of  the  aqueous  or 
vitreous  humours  which  would  affect  endosmose  through  the  capsule,  and  thus 
impair  nutrition.  As  a  result  of  this  defective  ‘nutrition,  a  change  takes  place 
in  the  prismatic  fibres  of  the  lens,  they  become  darkened  and  opaque.  Such  is 
shown  to  be  the  case  by  the  interesting  investigations  of  Dr.  Julius  Vogel,1 
who  has  examined,  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  several  opaque  crystalline  lenses. 
In  none  of  these  was  there  any  deposit  of  lymph,  so  that  the  opacity  could  not 
have  been  the  result  of  inflammatory  action,  but  may  be  inferred  to  have  been 
the  consequence  of  defective  nutrition. 

The  lens,  in  one  case  examined  by  Dr.  Vogel,  was  extracted  from  the  right 
eye  of  an  old  man.  The  cataract  was  complete,  the  lens  being  turbid,  perfectly 
opaque,  and  of  a  reddish  or  brownish -yellow  colour.  Portions  from  the  surface 
of  the  lens,  when  examined  under  the  microscope,  presented  the  remains  of  the 
prismatic  fibres  peculiar  to  the  lens,  which  were  clear,  transparent,  and  perfectly 
normal  in  all  other  respects.  Scattered  between  these  fibres  was  a  considerable 
number  of  small,  very  dark  granules,  possessing  a  distinct  molecular  movement; 
they  were  probably  black  pigment  granules,  which  were  accidentally  adherent  to 
the  fibres. 

In  order  to  find  out  the  seat  of  the  opacity,  thin  slices  were  made  of  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  lens  with  a  double  knife;  these  sections  were  made  parallel  with 
the  axis  of  the  lens,  in  the  direction  from  before  backwards.  Under  the  micro¬ 
scope,  on  these  sections  were  seen  the  prisms  of  the  peripheral  strata  of  the  lens, 
perfectly  clear  and  colourless;  whereas,  towards  the  middle  of  the  lens,  these 
prisms  became  more  and  more  dark.  They  had  a  granular  appearance,  and  pre¬ 
sented  a  number  of  dark  longitudinal  striae,  arranged,  for  the  most  part,  in  a 
parallel  direction.  From  this  it  appears,  that  the  prismatic  fibres  of  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  lens  had  themselves  become  darkened  and  opaque.  There  were 
seen  all  the  intermediate  stages  between  the  perfectly  clear  and  transparent  fibres 
at  the  margin  of  the  lens,  and  the  completely  turbid  and  opaque  ones  in  the 
centre.  When  treated  with  the  acetic  acid,  the  fibres  were  not  in  reality  altered; 
the  dark  opaque  ones,  however,  after  the  long-continued  influence  of  the  acid, 
manifestly  became  clearer,  though  the  turbidity  did  not  entirely  disappear. 
With  ammonia,  also,  the  opaque  fibres  became  clearer,  without  the  opacity 
entirely  disappearing. 

A  microscopic  examination  of  many  other  opaque^Aa^cs,  which  were  extracted 
and  examined  immediately  after  the  operatiomjtfa^  exactly  the  same  results. 
The  prismatic  fibres  themselves,  in  the  substamj0>r  the  lens,  invariably  appeared 
turbid ;  there  was  never  detected  any  foreiemjWfcque  substance  deposited  between 
the  fibres.  As  a  rule,  the  turbidity  of  tKem)xerent  fibres  was  extended  equally 
over  the  greater  part  of  one  and  the  |ame*nbre,  so  far  as  the  microscope  could 
trace  it,  yet  the  degree  of  turbidity  rated  considerably,  so  that  there  were  con¬ 
stantly  observed  all  the  intermedi^e  uegrees  between  the  perfectly  transparent 
and  the  perfectly  opaque  fibres>*54&  all  cases  the  opacity  was  greatest  towards 
the  centre,  and  gradually  (higmigjled  towards  the  circumference. 

In  some  rare  cases,  ho1^^,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  earthy  matters  are 
deposited  in  the  lens.^*  r^(s  has  been  shown  by  chemical  analysis,3  and  consti¬ 
tutes  the  ossified  coS^lijJon  of  this  structure  already  noticed.  (See  p.  530.) 
Dr.  Lebert  stafp^o  the  Surgical  Society  of  Paris,  that  he  has  found,  in  hard 
cataracts,  an  opa^&^nmiilar  substance  interposed  between  the  lamellae  of  the 
lens,  and  the  laAwmae  themselves  horny  and  atrophied. 

This  co^$  ►n  of  things  constitutes  what  is  termed  hard  cataract . 

1  Erl^\terungstafeln  zur  Pathologiscken  Histologie.  Translated  by  W.  S.  Kirkbs,  in 
LontforMfylical  Gazette ,  May  2,  1845. 

^KStGolding  Bird,  in  Guy's  Hospital  Reports ,  vol.  vii.  p.  252. 
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If  the  nutrition  of  a  hard  and  opaque  lens  becomes  still  farther  impaired,  a 
new  change  takes  place  in  it.  A  process  of  softening  and  disintegration  occurs, 
which  always  commences  at  the  exterior  of  the  lens,  and  may  continue  until  its 
whole  substance  is  reduced  to  a  semifluid,  or  fluid  condition.  If  a  cataract  in 
this  condition  be  examined  with  a  microscope,  it  appears  to  be  reduced  to  a 
granular  mass  of  lens  fibres  in  various  states  of  disintegration,  oil-globules,  and 
occasionally  crystals  of  cholesterine.1  The  early  stage  of  this  deterioration  of 
the  lens,  when  its  superficial  surface  only  is  reduced  to  a  fluid  state,  leaving  its 
nucleus  still  solid,  constitutes  what  has  been  termed  Morgagnian  cataract. 

We  have  repeatedly  observed,  in  our  operations  for  cataract,  a  milky  fluid  to 
flow  into  the  aqueous  humour  on  incising  the  capsule,  followed  by  a  nucleus  of 
a  yellowish  colour,  and,  so  far  as  we  could  judge,  from  the  momentary  sight  we 
could  obtain  of  it,  sometimes  this  nucleus  was  transparent. 

In  the  following  case,  in  which  we  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  eye, 
after  death,  the  condition  of  things  described  by  the  older  writers  as  Morgagnian 
cataract  certainly  existed.  * 

Drs.  Neil  and  Kerr  brought  to  me  for  examination,  on  the  30th  of  April, 
1840,  the  eye  of  a  woman  who  had  died  the  day  before,  in  the  Philadelphia 
Hospital,  Blockley.  They  had  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  history  of  the 
case.  They  had  divided  the  eye  by  a  perpendicular  incision  through  the  centre 
of  the  sclerotica ;  and  being  struck  with  the  unusual  appearance  of  the  lens,  they 
placed  the  eye  in  water  and  brought  it  to  me. 

I  found  the  lens  covered  with  its  capsule, *which  was  more  convex  than  na¬ 
tural;  renitent,  as  if  distended  by  a  fluid;  somewhat  opaque,  and  very  firm. 
While  squeezing  it,  to  ascertain  what  pressure  it  would  bear,  it  broke,  and  some 
yellowish-white  fluid  resembling  thin  pus,  or  milk  and  water,  and  equal  in 
quantity  to  about  one-fourth  the  bulk  of  the  lens,  was  discharged.  The  lens 
was  of  a  light  amber  colour,  somewhat  smaller  than  natural,  but  perfectly  trans¬ 
parent. 

The  opacity  of  the  capsule  may  possibly  have  been  merely  owing  to  its  having 
been  immersed  an  hour  or  two  in  water,  but  the  fact  of  the  capsules  being  much 
stronger  than  usual  does  not  favour  such  a  supposition. 

In  this  case,  the  process  of  softening  had  undoubtedly  inypB^  ffhe  exterior 
laminae  of  the  lens,  giving  rise  to  the  fluid  which  existed  I^&len  the  lens  and 


Mr.  Wilde  records  {Med.  Times  and  Gazette ,  Itel(jP6,  1853 ;  see  Amer. 
Journ,  Med.  Sci.  April,  1853,  p.  52.0,  et  seq .)  four  ca^ey«pon  which  he  operated^ 
in  which  this  process  of  softening  had  involved  tfTe^p^erior  portions  of  the  lens. 
One  of  these  we  shall  quote  : — 

“A  female,  aged  fifty,  from  the  west  #*N[reland,  was  admitted  into  the 
hospital  in  1851,  with  well-formed  cataract  iWooth  eyes.  I  had  seen  this  wo¬ 
man  in  1847,  when  there  was  an  opacm^^ucleus  in  both  lenses ;  but,  as  she 
could  then  see  sufficiently  well  to  her  ordinary  occupations,  I  advised 

her  to  defer  having  any  operatio»NAw#ormed  until  vision  was  more  impaired ; 
so  that,  in  this  case,  there  wa^a/Py^portunity  of  examining  the  eye  in  an  early 
stage  of  the  disease,  and  of  ofcejmig  that  the  opacity  commenced  in  the  centre 
of  the  lens;  its  periphery  apcrtne  capsule  were  quite  clear.  On  the  right  side, 
when  last  admitted,  thefeA©s  evident  hard  cataract.  On  the  left,  the  cataract 
presents  a  mixture  of  Tricolours,  which,  when  the  eye  has  been  at  rest  and  the 
pupil  dilated,  can ^Qtetinctly  seen  as  a  slate  gray  above,  and  a  well-marked 
amber  tint  below£\N$r hen  the  head  is  moved  rapidly  about,  or  the  eye  rolled  or 
nibbed  with  tine  Mger,  these  appearances  alter,  the  amber  colour  appearing  to 
have  mixcd^£hs&  the  gray.  After  a  time,  they  again  separate,  and  the  shape 


<2^ 


1  Dixon,  Lancet ,  Feb.  26,  1853. 
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of  the  solid  nucleus  of  the  lens  can  be  distinctly  seen  below,  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  wood-cut  [Fig.  172],  taken  from  a  coloured  drawing  made  at  the 


time )  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  solid  opaque  body  and  the  super- 


Fig.  172. 


natant  fluid  being  distinctly  marked,  and  the  semicircular  mass  proving  its 
solidity.  The  anterior  capsule  was  perfectly  clear,  but  apparently  in  contact 
with  the  iris ;  it  did  not,  however,  bulge  that  membrane  forward  into  the  ante¬ 
rior  chamber,  as  is  stated  by  some  writers  to  be  a  symptom  of  this  form  of 
cataract.  The  sclerotic  was  traversed  by  a  number  of  long  tortuous  vessels, 
which,  coming  up  from  behind,  dipped  through  it  at  about  the  eighth  of  an 
inch  behind  the  cornea,  particularly  at  the  upper  portion,  where  their  entrances 
were  marked  by  dusky  olive-coloured  spots,  caused  by  the  pigment  beneath 
bulging  into  apertures  enlarged  by  the  previous  distension  of  these  congested 
.vessels.  These  spots  appeared  chiefly  upon  the  superior  hemisphere. 

u  Upon  the  21st  of  May,  I  passed  a  needle  through  the  nasal  side  of  the  cornea, 
and,  turning  its  flat  cutting  edge  towards  the  lens,  made  a  crucial  incision  of 
the  capsule,  when  the  grayish  fluid  contained  within  that  envelop  immediately 
spirted  out,  and,  mixing  with  the  aqueous  humour,  rendered  the  whole  anterior 
chamber  turbid.  After  some  minutes  the  eye  was  again  examined,  when  the 
milky  fluid  was  found  to  have  gravitated  to  the  bottom  of  the  chamber,  leaving 
the  upper  half  clear ;  and  in  the  lower  angle  formed,  between  the  cornea  and 
iris  could  plainly  be  seen  the  debris  of  the  disintegrated  leite  somewhat  resem¬ 
bling  an  onyx.  While  opening  the  capsule,  I  could  plainly  fiSel  the  hard  nucleus 
of  the  lens,  which  could  afterwards  be  seen  of  an  amijjJreblour,  occupying  the 
pupil.  Upon  looking  at  the  eye  in  profile,  the  cut  irffHpnns  of  the  capsule  stand¬ 
ing  out  into  the  anterior  chamber  were  plainlv^^fernible.  The  patient  was 
removed  to  bed,  and  an  opiate  administeredXJfcmng  had,  before  she  left  the 
operation-theatre,  the  usual  caution  givem^fjer — to  inform  the  nurse  if  she 
experienced  pain.  During  the  night,  vic^n) pain  in  the  eye,  attended  by  some 
sickness  of  stomach  and  retching,  caSte  on.  The  patient,  however,  made  no 
complaint,  as  she  was  afraid  of  bei^lmed  or  cupped,  which  she  was  aware, 
from  the  cases  around  her,  was  tlupysual  practice  on  the  accession  of  inflamma¬ 
tion.  It  was  not,  therefore,  uqm^ne  afternoon  of  the  following  day  that  her 
state  was  discovered,  when  ^h^psrdent  was  called  to  see  her,  on  account  of  the 
violent  retching  which  she^Mn  suffered  from.  Upon  examination,  all  the  symp¬ 
toms  of  violent  inflammtfti&aXvere  presented;  the  upper  lid  was  red  and  oedematous; 
there  was  intolerance  eCWght,  mucous  discharge,  and  profuse  scalding  lachryma- 
tion.  Unon  onenii&the  lids,  an  extensive  chemosis  of  the  conjunctiva  of  a  cop- 
,  and  apparently  caused  by  the  infiltration  of  serum 


cellular  tissue,  bulged  forward  and  overlapped  the 


lower  ed^^f  ^he  cornea.  The  cornea  itself  was  of  an  ashy-gray  colour,  had 
lost  its  tnfc^parency,  and  looked  like  a  piece  of  muffed  glass.  Previous  to  my 
arrival^everal  leeches  had  been  applied  to  the  temple  and  over  the  malar  bone, 
as  tlfei^Jmnan  obstinately  refused  to  allow  herself  to  be  cupped  or  bled.  In  this 
iffltfomising  state  of  things,  I  determined  to  evacuate  the  contents  of  the  ante- 
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rior  chamber,  and  so  lessen  the  pressure  which  threatened  the  destruction  of 
the  cornea.  I  accordingly,  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Kirkpatrick  and  Mr. 
Thornton,  the  resident,  introduced  Walker’s  grooved  knife  obliquely  up¬ 
wards  through  the  lower  portion  of  the  cornea,  and  thus  rapidly  evacuated  the 
entire  contents  of  the  anterior  chamber,  consisting  of  a  muddy  gray  fluid.  I 
had  the  extreme  satisfaction  to  observe,  that  almost  immediately  the  brilliancy 
and  transparency  of  the  cornea  were  restored,  and  the  iris  and  lens  could  be 
plainly  seen,  the  latter  partly  dislocated  and  bulging  the  edge  of  the  pupil 
upwards  and  forwards.  The  patient  experienced  immediate  relief  from  the 
intense  pain  and  feeling  of  distension  from  which  she  had  suffered  for  many 
hours  previously.  I  likewise  excised  with  a  curved  scissors  a  portion  of  the 
chemosed  conjunctiva,  and  thus  allowed  the  fluid  contained  within  its  bag  to 
become  expressed.  By  this  means,  also,  some  slight  local  depletion  was  induced, 
and  the  congested  vessels  relieved.  The  effect,  in  this  case,  was  almost  magical, 
as  I  assured  myself,  before  the  operation,  that  the  grayness  of  the  cornea  was 
not  caused  by  the  colour  of  the  fluid  behind  it,  but  was  induced  by  pressure, 
such  as  we  may  produce  in  an  eye  removed  from  the  subject  by  squeezing  it  in 
the  hand.  Some  more  leeches  were  applied,  extract  of  belladonna  was  plenti¬ 
fully  smeared  round  the  brow  and  orbit,  and,  when  the  leeches  had  ceased  to 
bleed,  a  full  opiate  was  administered. 

“  Upon  the  23d,  the  oedema  of  the  lids  and  the  chemosis  had  quite  subsided ; 
the  redness  of  the  globe  was  lessened  considerably,  and  the  patient  was  free 
from  pain.  Upon  the  6th  of  June,  the  conjunctiva  and  sclerotic  having  resumed 
their  natural  appearance,  I  extracted  the  hard  nucleus  of  the  lens,  which,  as 
already  stated,  was  bulging  forward  through  the  upper  segment  of  the  pupil. 
Some  difficulties  presented,  owing  to  the  irritability  of  the  eye,  the  timidity  of 
the  patient,  and  the  circumstance  of  the  anterior  chamber  being  so  much  en¬ 
croached  on  by  the  distorted  lens  as  to  prevent  a  fair  section  of  the  cornea  being- 
made  in  the  usual  manner.  I  made  the  upward  and  outward  section,  and 
slightly  enlarged  it  with  a  scissors.  Upon  pressure  being  made  in  the  usual 
manner,  the  lens  protruded  between  the  lips  of  the  incision ;  it  was  then  trans¬ 
fixed  with  the  curette  and  removed.  There  was  no  gush  of  vifrkms  humour, 
but  the  fluid  which  flowed  from  the  eye,  when  felt  betweei^Kejfingers,  was 
sticky  and  glutinous,  showing  that  the  vitreous  humour  was(Mfd,  as  I  believe 
frequently  happens  in  cases  of  Morgagnian  cataract.  T^stens  was  of  a  dark 
amber  colour,  oval,  smooth,  and  rather  more  polished  grvks  surface  than  cata¬ 
racts  usually  present;  the  anterior  surface  somew&gnlat,  and  the  posterior 
rather  more  convex  than  natural,  as  shown  in  tbew^ious  illustration. 

“  This  case  went  on  well ;  the  woman  recovero^fpidly,  without  any  untoward 
symptoms,  and  returned  to  the  country  seeinjHcerfectly,  and  with  a  circular  and 
mobile  pupil.”  0 

When  the  process  of  disintegration  n^kresses  farther,  the  greater  portion  or 
the  whole  lens  becomes  soft,  and  tl(j|W>tage  constitutes  what  is  termed  soft 
cataract.  vver-u  . 

Hereditary  tendency  exerts  ly-raj&ed  influence  m  the  production  of  cataract. 
Instances  of  the  occurrence  a(f*tftwr disease  in  individuals  whose  parents  had  been 
affected  with  it  about  the  Swfte  age,  are  not  uncommon.  Mr.  S.  S.  Dyer 
records  (. Provincial  Ma^Cgfid  Surg.  Journal ,  Aug.  19,  1846)  an  instance  in 
which  the  disease  was^tvknsmitted  to  the  male  subjects  of  three  generations, 
none  of  them  escapi^r  The  females  were  all  exempt. 

Mr.  W.  Wni^^QSbpER  relates1  the  two  following  interesting  facts  connected 
with  the  hereditf^  character  of  cataract : — 

L<  His  lats^oyal  Highness,  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  informed  me  that  cataract 


1  London  Journal  of  Medicine,  June,  1849,  p.  509. 
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was  brought  into  the  present  royal  family  by  the  marriage  of  one  of  his  ances¬ 
tors  with  a  princess  of  Saxe-Coburg  Gotha.  She  became  blind  from  cataract 
and  the  following  members  of  the  royal  family  have  since  been  afflicted  with  that 
disease  :  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  (of  Culloden  celebrity),  George  the  Third 
George  the  Fourth,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  and  the  Prin¬ 
cess  Sophia.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  George  the  Fourth  had  cataract ; 
but  the  Duke  of  Sussex  assured  me  that  such  was  the  case,  and  that  it  was  one 
cause  of  his  seclusion.  Three  years  ago,  a  young  woman  came  under  my  notice 
with  congenital  cataract,  and  she  stated  that  her  grandfather,  father,  uncle,  aunt, 
and  three  sisters  had  all  been  born  with  cataracts.” 

Such  an  hereditary  predisposition  may  give  rise  to  a  premature  deterioration 
of  the  capsule  and  lens,  just  as  in  certain  families  the  hair  becomes  gray  at  an 
early  age. 

3.  Traumatic  and  Inflammatory  Cataract. — The  transparency  of  the  lens 
depending  upon  the  integrity  of  its  capsule,  a  wound  of  the  latter  is  speedily 
followed  by  opacity  of  the  former.  This  constitutes  what  is  termed  Traumatic 
Cataract.  “  Traumatic  cataract,”  Mr.  Dalrymple  asserts,  “  is  always  of  a 
soft  character.  Wound  of  the  capsule  by  thorns,  or  punctures  by  needles, 
awls,  or  in  any  other  way,  even  when  little  or  no  general  disturbance  is  set  up, 
invariably  leads  to  more  or  less  complete  opacity  of  the  crystalline  body.  So 
rapidly  is  this  sometimes  effected,  that  I  remember  to  have  seen  incipient  opacity 
of  the  lens  in  three  hours  after  the  accident.  It  generally,  however,  begins  to 
be  observed  on  the  second  or  third  day  after  the  injury,  and  the  lens  will  then 
become  nearly  or  wholly  opaque  in  ten  or  fourteen  days.  Where  the  injury 
has  been  a  blow,  or  a  concussion  to  the  globe,  the  cataract  appears  to  be  slower 
in  showing  itself;  and  it  may  be  a  month  or  six  weeks  before  it  be  sufficiently 
advanced  to  become  perceptible.  In  these  cases  it  would  appear  that  either 
partial  separation  of  its  connections  and  relations  with  the  deeper  seated  tissues, 
or  neighbouring  congestion,  or  inflammation,  had  ultimately  caused  impeded 
nutrition,  or  loss  of  vitality  in  the  lens  itself.” 

Inflammation  of  the  contiguous  structures  also  gives  rise  to  cataract.  u  We 
see,”  remarks  Mr.  Dalrymple,  “  in  cases  of  long-contiim^d  acute  or  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  choroid  and  ciliary  body,  the  nutiS^ranlbf  the  lens  inter¬ 
rupted,  and  this  body  finally  become  opaque.  Glaucom^uS  cataract  is  evidence 
of  this  process,  as  also  those  cataracts  that  follow  dhQh&ic  congestion  or  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  choroid  and  iris.  In  common  irititfipeffusion  of  lymph  has  been 
found  out,  rendering  the  anterior  capsule  off  B#  lens  opaque,  we  not  unfre- 
quently  find,  in  addition  to  the  closed  pumi^p^  capsular  opacity,  that  the  lens 
at  length  loses  its  transparency,  and  spumous  or  inflammatory  cataract  is  the 
result.”  .3^ 

Cataracts  present  somewhat  differemjappearances  in  different  cases,  which  we 
notice  because  some  ophthalmic  y@ers  seem  to  regard  them  of  sufficient  im¬ 
portance  to  bestow  names  upon  ^Wn,  as  stellated,  barred,  fenestrated,  spotted, 
&c.  &c.  These  appearance^^Jbffxirely  the  result  of  the  accidental  manner  in 
which  lymph  is  deposited  #*iphe  capsule,  or  are  dependent  upon  the  structure  of 
the  lens,  there  existin/a  tendency  in  the  deterioration  or  opacity  to  take  place 
in  some  of  the  three  natural  segments  of .  the  central  planes  of  the  lens,  or  in 
some  of  the  fibres circumference  of  this  body. 

Mr.  BowMANjQphis  admirable  Lectures ,  remarks  :  u  In  the  commencing 
cataract  of  muffle  or  declining  age,  we  not  uncommonly  find  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  len^fi^>  affected,  so  that  we  look  through  the  transparent  lens  upon  an 
obviously  cMcave  opacity.  This  opacity  sometimes,  and  indeed  generally,  en- 
croa^hf^2|’om  the  margin  in  distinct  streaks  of  irregular  thickness,  length,  num¬ 
ber. distance  apart ;  and  we  usually  find  that,  when  the  pupil  is  widely  di- 
la|g|>  by  belladonna,  some  at  least  of  these  streaks  are  traceable  round  the  margin 
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for  some  way  over  the  anterior  surface.  So  long  as  small  portions  of  the  hinder 
surface  of  the  lens  remain  clear,  the  body  and  front  being  also  clear,  it  is  sur¬ 
prising  how  much  visual  power  may  remain.  At  a  subsequent  period,  the  centre 
of  the  lens  begins  to  be  cloudy,  and  then  the  progress  towards  blindness  is  more 
rapid.  Now  I  can  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  streaks  in  these  cases  are  sets  or 
bundles  of  the  superficial  layer  of  lenticular  fibres,  reduced  to  a  state  of  opacity 
by  some  nutritional  change.  There  seems  to  be  a  disposition  in  the  fibres  of 
the  lens  to  become  opaque  in  their  entire  length  when  once  they  are  morbidly 
altered  at  a  single  point;  and  hence  the  linear  figure  of  the  opacity.  The 
opacity  probably  commences  in  the  middle  part  of  the  fibres  near  the  margin  of 
the  lens;  and  the  arrangement  of  the  fibres  would  account  for  the  different 
length  of  the  streaks,  some  approaching  nearer  than  others  to  the  central  point 
on  the  surface. 

“In  another  variety  of  opacity  in  adults,  there  are  streaks  visible,  either  on 
the  anterior  or  posterior  surface,  before  the  nucleus  manifests  any  tendency  to¬ 
wards  dulness,  but  instead  of  converging  from  the  border  of  the  lens,  they  rather 
diverge  from  the  central  point.” 

Mr.  Bowman  states  that  he  has  u  seen  two  cases  (one  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Dixon)  in  which  the  opacity  radiated  from  the  centre  in  clearly  defined 
branching  lines,  corresponding  exactly  in  character  with  the  branchings  of  the 
central  planes.  The  opacity  was  confined  to  the  surface  of  the  lens,  and  did 
not  dip  in  the  direction  of  the  planes ;  neither  did  it  occupy  all  the  divisions  of 
the  central  planes.  It  was  accompanied,  in  both  cases,  with  other  streaks  of 
opacity  at  the  border  of  the  lens,  evidently  in  some  of  the  fibres.] 


Treatment. — In  central  capsular  cataract,  where  the  opacity  is  a  white  spot 
not  larger  than  a  pin’s  head,  vision  is  not  affected,  and  no  treatment  is  required. 
The  same  observation  is  applicable  to  central  lenticular  cataract  in  certain 
cases. 

The  effect  of  the  latter  on  vision  will  depend  on  the  extent  of  the  opacity. 
If  this  is  greater  than  the  size  of  the  pupil  in  its  contracted  state,  sight  will  be 
imperfect  when  the  eye  is  exposed  to  strong  light,  although  it be  perfect 
under  opposite  circumstances.  The  remedy  here  is  in  the  re^&’ use  of  bella¬ 
donna,  which  keeps  the  pupil  permanently  enlarged  beyond(0&e  extent  of  the 
cataract.  If  the  latter,  whether  lenticular  or  capsular  ixihorex  considerable, 
occupying,  for  example,  the  central  two-thirds  of  themtfpy^or  even  more,  vision 
will  be  still  more  imperfect;  the  patient  will  examh^Simjects  with  his  back  to 
the  light,  and  will  look  at  them  obliquely.  SigifTV'iJj  probably  be  sufficiently 
improved  under  artificial  dilatation  of  the  pupir^to  render  an  operation  unne¬ 
cessary. 

During  the  progress  of  cataract,  especialfjdff  the  lenticular  species,  more  or 
less  benefit  to  vision  will  be  derived  fronj0fie  use  of  belladonna,  which  is  thus, 
in  such  cases,  both  an  aid  to  diagnoshjQtod  an  important  measure  of  palliative 
treatment.  ^ 

General  or  local  measures  maifwhi 


remove  concomitant  affectioi 
cataract.  It  may  be  asserted 


ma-rel 
yf9  *bul 
o^witln 


casionally  alleviate  particular  symptoms,  or 
t  they  have  no  influence  whatever  on  the 
Fithout  any  qualification,  that  no  external  appli¬ 
cation  nor  internal  mediV^_ 

the  condition  of  the  onQjJb  lens  and  capsule.  When  lymph  lias  been  effused 
upon  the  capsule^^Qh  iritis,  its  absorption  may  be  effected,  while  it  is  still 
recent,  by  propeqjv^ms ;  but  what  I  am  now  speaking  of,  is  the  opacity  of  the 
capsule  and  lensNonstituting  cataract,  which  cannot  be  changed  by  any  treat¬ 
ment  hitlmd^Jliscovered.  •  Wo  must  then  come  to  the  operation,’  as  the  only 
means  cff  muring  vision  in  such  cases.  However,  as  the  state  of  the  eye,  in 
other  rfshec 


pets,  is  so  various,  and  as  these  several  complications  of  cataract  ma- 
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terially  influence  the  chances  of  success  from  operation,  we  must,  in  the  first 
instance,  inquire  carefully  into  all  the  particulars  of  the  case,  to  ascertain  whether 
complete  or  only  partial  success  may  be  expected,  or  whether  there  is  no  rea¬ 
sonable  prospect  of  benefit. 


[u  It  is  almost  unnecessary  for  us  to  say  that  we  fully  concur  in  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Lawrence,  relative  to  the  incurability  of  cataract  by  any  external  ap¬ 
plication  or  internal  remedy.  Mr.  Dalrymple  bears  testimony  to  the  same 
effect.  “  I  assert,”  he  observes,  “  fearlessly,  that  wherever  such  opacity  has 
occurred  in  the  lens,  as  shall  be  unequivocally  determined,  though  it  may  be 
slow  in  progress,  or  even  arrested  for  a  time,  that  structure  never  recovers  its 
former  pellucid  state.  In  other  words,  no  medical  treatment,  no  improvement 
of  general  health,  can  restore  the  lens  to  its  original  condition.  It  is  necessary 
to  state  this  firmly ;  because  patients  have  been  again  and  again  deluded  by 
specious  announcements  of  the  cure  of  cataract  without  operation.  Innumer¬ 
able  specifics  have  been  vaunted;  fumigations  of  prussic  acid,  of  ammonia  and 
ether,  electricity,  &c.,  applied  with  the  promise  of  a  certain  cure — robbing  not 
only  patients  of  their  money,  but  also  not  unfrequently  of  the  chances  of  success 
by  operation,  when  they  have  become  blind  by  the  farther  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease.” 

Those  who  boast  that  they  have  cured  cataracts  by  internal  remedies,  or 
external  application,  thereby  furnish  evidence,  not  of  their  superior  skill,  but 
of  their  ignorance  of  diagnosis,  or  their  wish  to  deceive. 

During  the  years  1834  and  1835,  twelve  patients,  with  confirmed  cataract, 
were  treated  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  by  external  and  internal  revulsives,  and  the 
other  medicines  Recommended  for  the  cure  of  cataract.  This  treatment  was 
persevered  in  for  four,  five,  six,  and  eight  months,  and  in  two  cases  for  eleven 
months,  without  any  benefit.1] 


Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is  completely  favourable  when  the  affection  is  con¬ 
fined  to  the  lens  or  capsule;  when  the  sensibility  of  the  retina  is  undiminished; 
when  the  motions  of  the  iris  are  unimpaired ;  when  the  constitution  of  the  pa¬ 
tient  is  sound,  and  the  health  is  good  at  the  time  of  operating ;  and  when  the 
patient  is  of  a  spare  rather  than  a  full  habit.  Under  tw^circumstances,  success 
may  be  confidently  anticipated  if  the  operator  und^ftfnds  the  subject  well,  if 
he  selects  the  kind  of  operation  most  suited  to  tfis^articular  species  of  cataract, 
and  possesses  sufficient  manual  dexterity  for^gsrorming  it  in  the  most  advan¬ 
tageous  way.  The  prognosis  is  particulaj^S^ourable  in  congenital  cataracts, 
in  those  of  young  persons,  in  whom,  howv^r^it  seldom  arises  except  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  injuries,  and  in  the  firm  len$$cular  cataract  of  elderly  persons. 

It  is  bad  when  the  cataract  is  commented  with  glaucoma  or  amaurosis ;  with 
a  fluid  state  of  the  vitreous  humq^;  with  a  varicose  condition  of  the  bloodves¬ 
sels  ;  with  dropsy  of  the  eye,  ormSn  a  contracted  or  closed  pupil.  Indeed,  some 
of  these  circumstances  wmsde^own  decided  objections  to  the  operation.  It  is 
also  bad  when  the  catarimT^is  been  preceded  or  accompanied  by  severe  pains 
in  the  head,  or  in  tht/TTyWby  muscae  volitantes,  sparks  or  flashes  of  fire  before 
the  eye;  as  all  these  c^iiuin  stances  indicate  affection  of  the  nervous  structure. 

The  prospect  isJCybtful  when  cataract  is  the  result  of  internal  inflammation 
of  the  eye,  or  ofjftpit  vascular  disturbance  which  comes  under  the  head  of  con¬ 
gestion.  . 

Adhes^^^T  the  pupil  are  unfavourable,  since  the  laceration  and  removal  oi 
them  nmyNe^cite  inflammation  in  the  iris  and*  internal  tunics,  particularly  in 
gouh^ilividuals,  in  whom  such  adhesions  are  most  frequent,  and  who  are  the 
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most  likely  to  suffer  from  inflammation  after  the  operation.  The  prognosis  is 
doubtful  in  cases  of  cataract  affecting  one  eye,  when  the  other  is  amaurotic  or 
glaucomatous.  If  amaurosis  or  glaucoma  should  have  occurred  in  one,  there  is 
great  probability  that  the  other  may  be  affected  in  the  same  way.  Before  ad¬ 
vising  an  operation  in  such  a  case,  we  should  satisfy  ourselves  fully  that  the 
retina  is  sensible;  we  should  carefully  prepare  the  patient  for  the  operation,  and 
speak  doubtfully  of  the  result.  If  the  evidence  respecting  the  sensibility  of  the 
retina  be  not  clear,  it  is  better  not  to  advise  an  operation,  but  to  put  the  patient 
in  possession  of  the  state  of  the  case,  and  let  him  determine  between  submitting 
to  blindness  and  trying  the  doubtful  experiment  of  operation. 

The  probable  result  of  the  operation  is  in  some  measure  influenced  by  the 
age  of  the  patient;  the  congenital  cases  are  particularly  favourable,  as  inflam¬ 
mation  seldom  follows ;  it  is  easily  controlled  if  it  should  occur.  In  young 
persons,  the  risk  is  less  than  in  those  at  the  middle  period  of  life ;  the  latter  is 
perhaps  the  most  dangerous  time,  excepting  very  advanced  age. 

The  result  of  the  operation  is  so  important  to  the  patient,  the  question  being 
whether  he  shall  regain  sight  or  not,  that  it  may  seriously  involve  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  operator.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  the  most  minute  inquiry 
should  be  made  into  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  before  the  operation  is 
undertaken;  the  history  of  the  affection  and  the  present  state  of  the  eye,  the 
constitution,  the  previous  and  present  state  of  the  patient's  health,  should  be 
well  considered  before  advising  or  attempting  any  operation. 

There  are  some  cases  in  which  it  is  better  for  the  patient  to  be  content  even 
with  imperfect  vision,  than  to  submit  to  an  operation  which  may  end  in  total 
blindness.  The  restorative  powers  are  feeble  in  very  old  persons;  in  them,  and 
in  cases  where  the  propriety  of  operating  may  be  doubtful  for  other  reasons,  it 
is  best  to  employ  the  palliative  aid  of  belladonna,  so  long  as  it  will  procure  any 
degree  of  useful  vision.  We  should  not,  therefore,  operate  in  such  cases  until 
the  patient  is  quite  blind;  until  his  sight  is  in  that  state  in  which  the  failure  of 
the  operation  cannot  make  him  worse. 

We  cannot  lay  down  a  uniform  rule  respecting  the  time  of  operating.  In 
general  we  should  wait  until  the  patient  is  blind,  understandimk  by  that  ex¬ 
pression  the  loss  of  useful  vision.  At  all  events,  in  doubtful^Ce%  this  rule  is 
absolute.  One  exception  may  be  mentioned,  viz.,  where  thqfjyteiract  is  mature 
in  one  eye  and  immature  in  the  other.  The  former  maW^i ^  operated  on,  so  as 
to  give  the  patient  the  use  of  that  eye,  while  the  mufc&iet  is  forming  in  the 
other.  He  will  thus  escape  the  irksomeness  and  the^^my  to  health  inevitably 
consequent  on  passing  several  months  in  a  state ^^©icking  to  blindness. 

Another  question  is,  whether  we  should  openlt^xmen  the  cataract  is  confined 
to  one  eye;  the  general  rule  has  been  not  tojfaso.  The  objection  to  operating 
in  this  case  is,  that  the  patient  is  no  bett(jjbff  after,  tlufn  he  was  before,  and 
thus  that  he  incurs  a  risk  without  an  obj(g^.  The  other  eye  generally  becomes 
affected  sooner  or  later,  and  it  will  be  enough  to  operate  then.  It  has  been 
surmised  that  the  removal  of  th(*^0jraet,  when  confined  to  one  eye,  may  pre¬ 
vent  its  formation  in  the  other.J^w would  be  difficult  to  prove  the  point;  and 
there  is  as  yet  no  sufficient  n^coJf  it  before  the  public. 

Himly*  has  questioned propriety  of  the  general  rule.  He  inquires 
whether  the  occurrence  tfiGjtaract  in  the  second  eye  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
continued  action  of  thqfEyise  which  has  produced  it  in  the  first,  or  whether  it  is 
owing  to  the  sympa^^He  influence  of  the  disease  in  the  eye  first  affected.  If 
the  latter  were*^jK^&ase,  the  removal  of  the  cataract  when  it  appears  in  one 

1  Soil  man  dA  Staar  nicht  operiren,  so  lange  der  Kranke  noch  mit  dem  andern  Auge 
gut  sieht  ‘iS^Ypjkihalmoloffische  Beobachtungcn  und  Untersuchungen.  Bremen,  1801,  p. 
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eye,  might  be  expected  to  prevent  the  disease  from  occurring  in  the  other.  He 
quotes  two  instances,  in  which  the  removal  of  the  opaque  lens  from  the  eye  first 
affected,  arrested  the  progress  of  an  incipient  opacity  in  the  other  eve.  "  Beer 
(. Repertorium ,  (See .  vol.  i.  p.  29)  makes  the  following  statement :  “  For  a  period 
of  seventeen  years  I  have  closely  observed  those  cases  in  which  the  operation  for 
cataract  had  been  performed  in  one  eye,  before  any  sign  of  the  disease  had  been 
noticed  in  the  other.  In  all  such  cases,  I  have  found  that  the  other  eye  has  re¬ 
mained  free  from  disease  to  the  present  time.”  In  his  last  and  great  work 
Beer  adheres  to  the  ordinary  rule  without  even  mentioning  the  other  opinion. 
I  consider  that  rule  to  be  well  founded,  and  act  upon  it  generally.  There  may, 
however,  be  cases  of  exception;  for  instance,  in  young  persons,  especially 
females,  where  personal  appearance  may  be  materially  affected  by  cataract  in  one 
eye.  I  have  operated  in  some  such  cases,  proceeding  always  with  great  cau¬ 
tion,  both  as  to  the  kind  of  operation,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  I  have 
done  it. 

[Mr.  Nunneley,  of  Leeds,  has  discussed,  with  much  ability,  the  question  of 
the  propriety  of  operating  in  cases  of  cataract,  where  one  eye  only  is  affected,  in 
a  paper  read  before  the  Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Association.  (. Provincial 
Journal ,  Sept.  2,  1843.) 

Mr.  N.  conceives  that  the  propriety  of  operating  or  not  must  be  mainly  de¬ 
termined  by  “the  state  of  vision  after  the  operation,”  for  he  remarks:  “I  sup¬ 
pose,  although  it  be  granted  a  person  sees  sufficiently  well  with  one  eye,  no  one 
will  deny  that,  cseteris  paribus ,  two  eyes  are  better  than  one ;  and  from  the  well- 
known  fact  that  when  the  function  of  any  organ  or  structure  is  long  suspended, 
the  power  of  exercising  the  function  becomes  ultimately  lost,  it  is,  as  a  mere  re¬ 
sult  of  precaution,  extremely  important  to  keep  the  affected  eye  in  such  a  state 
of  activity,  that  in  case  any  accident  or  disease  happen  to  the  other,  its  powers, 
even  though  somewhat  impaired,  may  then  be  taken  advantage  of;  which  can 
only  be  safely  and  effectually  secured  by  having  removed  the  opaque  crystalline 
lens,  and  permitting  the  light  to  keep  up  the  activity  of  the  retina.  The  fear 
of  the  sound  eye  being  injured  or  lost  by  the  operation  upon  the  cataractous  one, 
though  possible,  is,  I  consider,  hardly  deserving  of  noticpj^because,  when  the 
operation  is  properly  performed,  it  must  be  so  rare  as  rather  amongst  the 
possibilities  than  the  probabilities.  While,  on  the-o|©r  hand,  the  sympathy 
between  the  two  eyes,  not  only  in  their  healthy  sfetfpvbut  in  their  morbid  con¬ 
dition,  is  so  strong,  that  those  who  have  been  ac^^forhed  to  watch  ophthalmic  af¬ 
fections,  will  at  once  admit  the  validity  of  the^pwment  of  removing  any  diseased 
condition  of  one  eye,  lest  the  other  also  pq^ixe^of  it;  for  the  singularity  is,  that 
when  disease  exists  in  one  eye,  not  onl^ris rfee  other  apt  to  become  impaired,  but 
for '  the  corresponding  structure  to  a^sroie  the  very  same  morbid  condition. 
Thus,  if  the  conjunctiva  in  one  eyais  affected,  that  of  the  other  is  also  very  apt 
to  assume  the  same  diseased  actiou.’Iif  the  cornea,  the  cornea ;  if  the  iris,  the  iris; 
the  lens,  the  lens  ;  and  so  on  •  wh|le)Jt  is  also  incontrovertible  that  the  morbid  con¬ 
dition  of  the  eye  primarily^^^red  being  removed,  that  of  the  one  sympatheti¬ 
cally  or  secondarily  invc  ^;<2)rs  also  frequently  remedied.  Indeed,  cases  are  on 
record  where  cataract  h^vi^g  been  removed  in  one  eye,  commencing  cataract,  or 
even  amaurosis,  in^  Hje  oEuer  has  been  cured;  and  there  must  have  been  many 
if  not  identical,  ajNfeJst  analogous,  instances.  Indeed,  in  some  cases  where 
I  have  operateckfcJn  an  eye  in  which  cataract  was 'fully  formed,  being  only  in 
an  incipien^4wte  in  the  other,  I  have  strongly  suspected  the  progress  of  this 
latter  has B^^unuch  delayed  by  the  removal  of  the  opaque  lens  of  the  opposite  eye. 

“  Noi^Xalmough  every  one  may  not  be  inclined  to  think  the  remote  risk  of 
the  sMmtjjye  being  lost  from  injury  or  accidental  affection  very  great,  nor  the 
danger  of  sympathetic  disease  so  imminent  as  to  justify  our  incurring  any  ini- 
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mediate  hazard  to  it,  by  operative  interference  with  the  affected  eye,  yet  no  per¬ 
son  will  deny,  that  if,  in  reality,  there  is  no  such  danger  to  tfce  sound  eye  by 
operating  upon  the  affected  one,  the  possibility  of  these  remote  contingencies 
is  solid  argument  in  favour  of  active  measures  being  at  once  resorted  to.  The 
last  argument  of  confusedness  of  vision  being  the  result  of  an  operation,  is  so 
very  plausible,  and,  indeed,  imposing,  that  it  is  this  which  has,  I  presume, 
principally  determined  the  general  practice  of  not  interfering,  when  only  one  eye 
is  affected,  and  which,  I  confess,  formerly  decided  my  practice  ;  for  I  have  sent 
many  persons  away  without  doing  anything,  which,  with  what  I  have  since  seen, 
especially  in  the  three  cases  to  which  I  shall  now  shortly  allude,  I  should  cer¬ 
tainly  not  do.  Indeed,  the  fact  itself,  that  traumatic  cataract  sometimes  disap¬ 
pears,  as  mentioned  by  Pott  and  Hey,  rather  than  an  argument  against  operat¬ 
ing,  is,  in  reality,  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  it ;  for,  if  not  in  all,  at  least  in 
such  of  those  cases  where  traumatic  cataract  disappears,  the  capsule  of  the  lens 
has  been  ruptured,  and  subsequently  has  been  absorbed,  thus  occurring  what 
it  is  the  object  of  an  operation  to  accomplish ;  yet  in  these  cases  no  mention  is 
made  of  inconveniences  resulting  from  the  cure ;  and  when  the  lens  had  been  so 
displaced  as  to  press  upon  the  iris,  everybody  agrees  as  to  the  necessity  of  ma¬ 
nual  interference,  lest  not  Only  the  one  eye  be  altogether  lost,  but  the  other  be 
implicated  in  the  change.” 

Mr.  N.  relates  three  cases  to  show  that,  “in  point  of  fact,  the  double  confused¬ 
ness  of  vision,  so  much  feared,  does  not  occur/ ;  and  concludes,  that  considering, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  ease  with  which  the  operation  may  be  performed ;  the  little 
or  no  disturbance  produced,  either  to  the  other  eye  or  general  health;  that  in 
many  cases  of  traumatic  cataract,  where  the  capsule  is  ruptured,  the  lens  is  ulti¬ 
mately  removed,  even  when  the  surgeon  does  not  interfere ;  and  that  what  has 
been  so  much  feared,  and  in  my  opinion  constituted  the  only  valid  argument 
against  the  operation,  the  difference  in  the  refractive  powers  of  the  two  eyes 
producing  confused  or  double  vision,  in  reality  does  not  occur;  and  considering,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  arguments  above  mentioned  in  favour  of  operating,  I  think 
we  are  fairly  justified  in  recommending  that,  not  only  in  traumatic,  but  in  all 
cases  where  a  young  person,  one  who  is  under  middle  age,  hasja^ract  in  one 
eye,  the  lens  should  be  broken  up,  and  removed  by  absorptionH^V  * 

Mr.  Nunneley,  it  must  be  confessed,  has  controverted  sonj0p!r  the  arguments 
which  have  been  adduced  against  operating  for  cataract  itf\pes  where  one  eye 
only  is  affected,  but  he  has  not  been  equally  successfokfl^resenting  reasons  in 
favour  of  the  operation.  The  weightiest  one  he  adcl&es  is,  that  from  long  dis¬ 
ease  the  power  of  the  retina  may  be  lost.  Th^AJtigh  exceedingly  plausible 
in  theory,  wants  positive  facts  to  confirm  it ;  >aAd^ve  have  numerous  cases  re¬ 
corded  where  vision  was  restored,  after  th^jxistence  of  cataract  for  many 
years.  Thus,  Dr.  Dubois,  of  Neufchatel  y&kz.  Med.  de  Paris ,  Nov.  1845,  p. 
721),  has  operated  for  cataract  in  a  cp^f  44  years’  standing,  and  vision  was 
restored.  M.  Serres  has  operated  foQSEaract  with  success  in  a  case  where  the 
disease  had  existed  for  sixty  yeaj&J^'WENZEL  and  others  have  operated  in 
cases  of  fifteen  and  twenty  yeara^&nding,  with  the  same  favourable  results. 

Whether  these  cases  forrfT  the  exception  or  the  rule,  must  remain  to  be  de¬ 
termined  when  more  facts  Sme  collected.  In  the  present  state  of  our  know¬ 
ledge,  we  conceive  the  rc^fijnendation  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  to  abstain  as  a  general 
rule  from  operating,  wtfHlre  one  eye  only  is  affected,  should  be  adopted. 

When  useful  visifiKis  lost  in  one  eye,  and  vision  has  become  misty  in  the 
other  from  cat^ft^^the  question  is  a  different  one ;  and  here  we  think,  as  a 
general  rule,  rfc  nvbetter  to  operate  on  the  blind  eye,  principally  on  the  score  of 
the  convenkm^e  of  the  patient,  who  will  thus  be  preserved  from  entire  blindness, 
which  wouyptirke  place  by  following  the  advice  usually  given,  to  wait  until 
the  catj^pt  in  the  second  eye  is  fully  matured.] 
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Preparation  of  the  Patient. — The  success  of  surgical  operations  depends,  in 
many  cases,  on  preventing  the  subsequent  occurrence  of  inflammation,  and  in 
none  is  this  more  important  than  in  cataract.  Hence  it  is  necessary,  not  only 
to  discriminate  the  several  kinds  of  cataract,  and  know  the  operation  best  fitted 
for  each,  but  also  to  inquire  into  the  patient’s  health,  and  bring  it  into  the 
state  most  favourable  for  operation. 

The  question  is,  what  kind  of  preparation  is  necessary  ?  One  rule  is  very 
obvious ;  that  is,  not  to  operate  on  a  patient  with  a  foul  tongue.  A  clean 
tongue  shows  that  the  alimentary  canal  is  in  a  healthy  state,  and  consequently 
leads  us  to  a  favourable  conclusion  as  to  the  general  health.  For  some  days  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  operation  the  patient  should  abstain  from  fermented  liquors,  and  in 
certain  cases  from  animal  food  «also.  The  bowels  should  be  evacuated  by  some 
mild  aperient  every  other  day  during  this  time  :  they  should  also  be  cleared  on 
the  morning  of  the  operation.  These  remarks  will  apply  to  the  majority  of 
cases;  and,  usually,  this  is  the  only  preparation  necessary. 

Some  patients,  however,  require  other  preparatory  measures ;  in  plethoric 
subjects,  and  such  as  manifest  determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  direct  deple¬ 
tion  is  necessary.  If  the  pulse  were  full,  and  the  patient  young  and  strong,  it 
might  be  advisable  to  take  blood  freely,  and  even  to  repeat  venesection  before 
operating.  In  general,  it  is  sufficient  to  take  some  blood  from  the  arm  on  the 
morning  of  the  operation.  Free  depletion  is  occasionally  necessary  even  in  old 
persons.  I  remember  the  case  of  a  woman,  seventy  years  of  age,  who  had 
amaurosis  of  one  eye  and  cataract  in  the  other ;  she  was  corpulent,  with  a  full, 
bloated,  and  reddish  countenance.  She  complained  particularly  of  what  she 
called  weakness  and  nervousness,  which  she  had  endeavoured  to  counteract  by 
the  free  use  of  animal  food,  porter,  and  other  stimulants.  She  had  considerable 
headache,  with  trembling  hands  and  infirm  legs;  she  was  bled  from  the  arm, 
the  blood  being  strongly  buffed  and  cupped.  The  headache  and  nervousness 
were  diminished  by  the  bleeding,  and  she  felt  stronger.  I  kept  her  fourteen 
days  before  she  was  in  a  fit  state  to  undergo  the  operation ;  and  during  that 
time  she  was  bled  four  times,  the  first  three  portions  of  J^pd  being  buffed,  and 
cupped,  and  the  last  free  from  these  appearances.  Ifc^SuMition  to  this  direct 
depletion  she  was  well  purged,  and  kept  on  broth  aj^kruel,  with  bread.  After 
a  fortnight’s  discipline  of  that  kind,  I  operated  <^vhe  eye,  and  extracted  the 
cataract,  from  which  she  recovered  without  kO^ejhntoward  symptom,  and  re¬ 
gained  excellent  sight.  Another  patient.  exhibited  the  highest  degree  of 
general  plethora  and  particular  determfnainSi  to  the  head,  was  obliged  to  lose 
nearly  120  ounces  of  blood  before  InCvrasnn  a  fit  state  for  the  operation.  He 
had  not  an  uneasy  feeling  afterward’SySnd  his  recovery  was  rapid  and  perfect. 
These  are  examples  of  the  preparautfy  measures  which  it  may  be  necessary  to 
adopt  in  particular  instances.  (*%&  great  risk  of  failure  is  from  the  occurrence 
of  inflammation ;  and  in  a  lugjrajbf  so  much  consequence,  it  is  better  to  err  on 
the  side  of  caution.  InS$\pe  cases,  I  have  regretted  that  I  had  not  attended 
sufficiently  to  these  puep^^tory  measures ;  but  I  have  never  seen  reason  to  con¬ 
sider  them  superfluous^  injurious. 

The  operation /(^cataract  is  sometimes  required  in  those  who  are  weak  from 
delicacy  of  con^t&ution  or  advanced  age ;  in  whom  it  would  be  inexpedient 
to  institute  *ntf^*reparatory  measures  of  depressing  influence.  This  remark  is 
particularl^sSvplicable  where  it  is  intended  to  perform  extraction,  as  the  re¬ 


covery  ofN$te  organ  requires  a  certain  degree  of  constitutional  power. 


The 


operatkjk  has  sometimes  failed  from  deficiency  in  the  restorative  processes,  w 
w<  mNQ)e3  ough  if  we  take  care  that  the  tongue  be  clean  and  the  alimentary  ca- 
ngT^pleared  on  the  previous  day  or  the  morning  of  the  operation. 
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The  existence  of  anxiety  or  distress  at  the  time  of  the  operation  might  have 
an  unfavourable  influence  on  its  result :  it  would  be  safer  to  waif  till  tranquillity 
of  mind  was  restored. 


[The  importance  of  preparatory  and  of  after  treatment  to  the  success  of  cata¬ 
ract  operations,  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  M.  Lawrence’s  remarks  on  this 
subject  are  judicious,  but  they  are  so  brief  that  it  may  be  well,  perhaps,  to 
quote  the  following  more  extended  observations  on  the  subject  by  l>r.  Jacob, 
of  Dublin. 

“  It  is  assumed,”  he  remarks,  “  that  a  patient  should  be  prepared  for  an  ope¬ 
ration  by  taking  physic  and  abstaining  from  food )  yet  a  rational  man,  acquainted 
with  the  consecutive  operation  of  each  apparatus  provided  for  the  growth,  repair, 
and  preservation  of  the  living  being,  may  well  doubt  the  correctness  of  such  a 
view.  The  universal  faith  reposed  in  the  practice  of  giving  and  taking  physic 
has  led  practitioners  not  only  to  place  too  much  reliance  on  that  resource,  but 
to  resort  to  it  sometimes  to  the  injury  of  the  patient,  as  I  find  in  the  case  under 
consideration.  In  preparing  a  patient  for  operation,  I  do  not  act  on  the  belief 
that  empty  bowels  are  essential  to  health,  or  that  what  are  called  feces  should 
not  be  found  in  the  intestinal  canal ;  on  the  contrary,  I  proceed  on  a  conviction 
totally  different.  If  a  patient  be  in  good  health,  notwithstanding  an  habitual 
retention  of  the  contents  of  the  bowels  beyond  the  prescribed  periods,  I  do  not 
wish  to  risk  an  interruption  of  health  by  disturbing  the  natural  functions  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  and  I  therefore  refrain  from  giving  physic.  But  if  the 
patient  be  not  in  good  health,  I  of  course  endeavour  to  bring  him  into  that  con¬ 
dition  by  every  means  in  my  power,  and  resolutely  resist  every  attempt  to  in¬ 
duce  me  to  operate  until  I  have  accomplished  that  object.  Above  all  things, 
the  state  of  the  digestive  organs  should  be  carefully  studied,  and  if  found  de¬ 
fective,  if  possible,  repaired.  Nothing  seems  to  require  more  attention  than  the 
state  of  the  tongue  as  indicative  of  the  state  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  If  it 
be  white,  or  coated  with  discoloured  adhesive  mucus,  the  functions  of  assimila¬ 
tion  and  nutrition  are  probably  imperfectly  performed,  and  a  resulting  tendency 
to  destructive  inflammation  from  local  injury  is  engendered.” 

In  preparing  a  patient  for  operation  for  cataract,  he  conturag!* :  *Ci  This  will, 
therefore,  demand  the  first  care  of  the  surgeon ;  especiall^pf  he  finds,  as  he 
often  does,  a  deposition  of  lithates  or  other  salts  in  tl^TSinne.  He  will  also 
make  inquiry  as  to  the  state  of  the  discharges  fr^i|  5ae  ^owe^s?  as  1°  their 
colour,  consistence,  and  proportion  of  undigested  »n3brials,  and  also  as  to  the 
frequency  of  discharge  ;  not  looking  upon  what/san^d  costiveness  as  evidence 
of  deranged  digestion,  but  rather  the  reversed  undigested  food  seldom  remain¬ 
ing  so  long  quiet  in  the  alimentary  canal  as>fiSinsoluble  remains  of  thoroughly 
digested  aliment  mixed  with  the  excremermtious  part  of  the  bile.  This  in¬ 
quiry  is  not,  however,  so  easily  made  ai^Xybse  who  are  satisfied  with  loose  state¬ 
ments  suppose,  and  many  may  thkfk/^t  unnecessary ;  but  convinced  as  I  am 
that  attention  to  this  matter  i$N564ssary  for  the  success  of  the  operation,  I 
dwell  upon  it.  Every  practijio^^nas  his  own  way  of  correcting  this  derange¬ 
ment  of  the  digestive  organs  jQiwou  Id  therefore  be  superfluous  to  enter  here  into 
details  on  the  subject.  I  mys^Tr  generally  rely  on  a  moderate  purgative  pill,  with 
blue  pill  or  calomel  at  followed  by  some  aromatic  bitter  infusion,  con¬ 

taining  a  little  alkalimOSlt,  in  the  morning  and  middle  of  the  day ;  at  the  same 
time  regulating  t&0©t  by  restricting  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  food,  as 
well  as  the  perhhh^afc  which  it  should  be  taken.  It  is  usual,  in  preparing  for 
this  and  otheriop^rations,  to  make  great  alterations  in  diet,  substituting  liquid 
for  solid,  ^n^h^getable  for  animal  aliments.  This,  however,  must  be  done  with 
caution>^aHmg,  as  it  evidently  does,  to  disturbance  of  the  digestive  function  and 
lnteiruj^n  of  the  assimilating  and  nutritious  processes,  if  suddenly  or  exclu- 
lopted.  Without  digestible  nutritious  food,  good  chyle  and  blood  can- 
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not  be  produced,  and  without  good  blood  local  injuries  are  liable  to  suffer  from 
destructive  inflammation.  Even  in  the  case  of  old  persons  habitually  indulging 
in  a  glass  of  wine  or  other  alcoholic  stimulant,  the  suspension  of  that  supply  of 
temporary  aid  to  the  nervous  system  should  not  be  suddenly  adopted  ;  in  fact 
the  substitution  of  ‘  low  living/  and  what  are  called  ‘  slops/  for  generous  diet, 
should  be  gradually  and  sparingly  practised,  if  practised  at  all.  In  my  own 
practice,  I  resort  to  it  as  little  as  possible,  and  from  experience  feel  inclined  to 
resort  to  it  less  and  less. 

“  In  particular  cases,  the  surgeon  may  be  called  on  to  prepare  his  patient  for 
operation  by  special  direction  of  remedies  to  specific  derangements  of  health. 
Persons  of  languid  circulation  and  feeble  frame  must  be  invigorated  by  generous 
diet  and  tonic  medicines,  while  those  of  plethoric  and  bloated  habit  must  he  re¬ 
duced  to  more  suitable  condition.  Scrofulous  or  rheumatic  constitution  or  dia¬ 
thesis  must,  if  possible,  be  corrected  ;  and  specific  disease  of  any  kind,  if 
present,  removed.  All  this,  however,  is  more  easily  /suggested  than  accom¬ 
plished.  Scrofula  or  rheumatism  is  not  so  easily  eradicated,  but  it  is  well,  with 
a  view  as  much  to  general  treatment  as  to  prognosis  of  the  result,  that  this 
consideration  should  be  kept  in  view.  When  called  on  to  operate  on  a  truly 
scrofulous  or  rheumatic  patient,  the  surgeon  must  be  careful  to  warn  the  parties 
concerned  that  the  prospects  of  complete  recovery  of  sight  are  less  favourable 
than  in  cases  where  the  health  is  good.” 

The  after  treatment  must  be  conducted  on  the  same  principles  as  have  been 
laid  down  for  the  preparatory  treatment. 

“  The  tone  of  the  stomach,”  Dr.  Jacob  remarks,  “  should  be  preserved,  as¬ 
similation  and  nutrition  duly  maintained,  and  the  general  condition  of  the  pa¬ 
tient  made  comfortable.  There  is  no  necessity  of  immuring  a  patient  after  this 
operation  in  a  close  and  darkened  room.  The  less  of  bed  the  better,  and  the  sooner 
the  drawing-room  is  made  the  place  of  convalescence  the  better  also.  With 
elderly  ladies,  and  especially  those  of  weakly  nervous  system,  this  cannot  per¬ 
haps  be  so  soon  done ;  but  the  sooner  it  is  done  the  more  rapid  and  certain  will 
be  the  recovery.  Should  inflammation  arise,  it  must  of  course  be  arrested,  if 
possible,  by  the  usual  means,  judiciously  adjusted  to  the  constitution  and  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  patient.  Indiscriminate  purging,  bleeding,  agd^mercurializing  must 
not  be  permitted  ;  but  if  depletion  becomes  necessarv,^jmust  be  carried  to  the 
requisite  extent  without  undue  severity.  The  sufgfcSfc  should  not  act  on  the 
assumption  that,  if  pain  and  redness  be  present,  smSJxuctive  inflammation  must 
be  in  progress ;  the  pain  is  generally  from  theufo^Ssure  of  fragments  of  cataract 
.on  the  iris,  and  the  redness  often  from  trivjrftyftflammation  of  the  conjunctiva. 
Whether  it  be  from  this  conviction  respofitmgfCthe  harmless  nature  of  slight  in¬ 
flammation  and  pain,  or  from  this  opefatiotithrougli  the  cornea  being  seldom 
followed  by  destructive  inflam mationfyio  not  find  that  I  am  often  called  on  to 
draw  blood  either  by  lancet  or  leches.  I  am  now,  however,  alluding  more  to 
the  inflammation  which  may  c^fteMn  immediately  after  the  operation  than  to 
that  which  may  come  04  g&ra/more  advanced  period,  and  which  is  often 
of  more  destructive  characraX^m  account  of  its  implicating  the  whole  eyeball; 
assuming  a  chronic,  ajrd  ©metiraes  *an  intermitting  and  even  a  neuralgic  cha¬ 
racter.  This  inflamim^jim  must  be  treated  as  other  inflammations  of  the  eye¬ 
ball,  and  as  I  hav<e  &m{  down  in  my  treatise  on  that  subject.” 

Mr.  TAViGNop^n  a  communication  read  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences, 
advocates  the  a^^mistration  of  mercury  previous  to  operation,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  subs^tAsm^  occurrence  of  inflammation,  and  states  that  in  three  cases  he 
has  thus  prQteired  the  patient.  That  surgeon  must  be  a  very  unfortunate  opera¬ 
tor,  iff^Aitis  or  corneitis  usually  occur”  after  his  operations  for  cataract,  or 
ev£n  %jhemorrhage  into  both  chambers  of  the  eye.”  It  seems  to  us  that  it 
w^ftd  be  advisable  to  adopt  a  different  method  of  operating  from  that  which  he 
@pl  toys,  rather  than,  for  the  insufficient  reason  he  assigns,  to  subject  patients  to 
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the  evils  of  salivation.  The  fact  that  mercury  is  often  efficacious  in  arresting 
inflammation,  affords  slender  reason  for  introducing  it  into  the  system,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  occurrence  of  that  accident.  The  mercurialization  of  a  patient  will  not 
protect  him  from  the  sequence  of  a  badly  performed  operation.] 

The  next  point  for  consideration  is  the  choice  of  the  operation.  From  the 
time  of  Celsus,  in  whose  work  we  find  the  first  account  of  an  operation  for 
cataract,  until  the  last  century,  only  one  method  was  practised,  that  of  intro¬ 
ducing  a  small  needle  into  the  eye  behind  the  iris,  and  pushing  the  lens  down¬ 
wards  out  of  the  axis  of  vision.  That  operation,  inasmuch  as  it  displaces  the 
lens  downwards,  has  been  called  depression ;  it  is  also  called  couching.  It  is 
accurately  described  by  Celsus,  and  his  manner  of  performing  it  is  nearly  the 
same  as  that  now  practised.  About  the  middle  of  the  last  century  it  happened, 
in  consequence  of  an  opaque  lens  having  escaped  through  the  pupil  into  the  an¬ 
terior  chamber,  that  Daviel,  a  French  surgeon,  thought  of  making  a  cut 
through  the  cornea  to  let  it  out,  which  he  did.  Hence  he  was  led  to  propose, 
and  practise  generally,  this  method  of  removing  an  opaque  lens  from  the  eye, 
which  has  since  been  called  extraction /  and  much  improved.  This  operation 
consists  in  making  an  incision  through  the  cornea,  lacerating  the  crystalline 
capsule,  and  forcing  the  lens  out  through  the  pupil  and  the  opening  made  in 
the  cornea.  When  this  operation  was  introduced,  a  controversy  arose  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  two  operations,  extraction  and  depression,  each  of  which  had  its 
warm  advocates.  The  writers  on  this  part  of  surgery  have  frequently  drawn 
up,  in  parallel  columns,  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  two  methods, 
and  have  usually  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  the  general  superiority  either 
of  extraction  or  depression,  as  if  it  were  necessary  to  choose  one  or  the  other, 
and  practise  it  exclusively.  More  recently,  a  third  mode  of  operating  has  been 
introduced,  and  extensively  employed,  in  which  the  lens  is  neither  extracted 
nor  depressed,  but  disturbed  or  divided,  and  left  in  its  place  to  be  removed  by 
absorption.  It  is  called  the  operation  by  solution  or  absorption.  In  this  latter 
mode  of  proceeding,  the  needle  may  be  either  carried  through  the  cornea  and 
pupil,  or  be  introduced  behind  the  iris,  as  in  the  operation  of  deration.  These 
two  methods  are  distinguished  by  the  names  of  the  anterior jS^pbsterior  ope¬ 
rations.  No  person  who  understands  the  subject,  would  aj^^je  any  one  opera¬ 
tion  to  be  employed  exclusively.  Each  method  has  its  ^p^hitages,  and  is  eli¬ 
gible  under  certain  circumstances;  our  object  then  sho^^be,  not  to  adopt  one 
operation  with  the  view  of  practising  it  in  all  cases^®i?ro  consider  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  give  a  preference  to  one  or  the  olifc^Sjid  f 0  select  in  each  in¬ 
stance  that  which  is  best  suited  to  the  particiilaKfclm  of  the  complaint. 

SECTION  II.— EXTRACTION  OF  THE  CATARACT. 

or 

The  operation  has  usually  bemiO)ptformed  at  all  times  of  the  year  indif¬ 
ferently;  but  some  operators  Kh^Tconfined  themselves  to  particular  seasons. 
Mr.  Tyrrell  expresses  himgslQtrongly  op  this  point.  He  says:  “I  am  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied  that  the  opei^tj|n  is  most  hazardous  during  the  cold  and  damp 
seasons ;  so  much  so,  t^agH  is  only  under  very  particular  circumstances  that  I 
now  operate  for  extrac^i^pn  the  period  from  October  to  March ;  the  propor- 

1  It  seems  prob^h^A^u  the  Arabians  were  acquainted  with  extraction.  At  all  events 
it  is  certain  tha^tlN^peration  had  been  performed  in  France,  long  before  the  time  of 
Daviel.  Mery  giSes  an  account  of  its  performance  by  J.  L.  Petit,  in  1708.  De  la  Ca - 
taracte  et  du  GQucome,  par  M.  Mery;  Mem.  de  V Acad,  des  Sciences ,  1708,  p.  241.  The 
honour,  of  expressly  proposing  extraction,  as  a  regular  operation  for  cataract, 

and  of'  iWodficing  it  into  practice,  belongs  undoubtedly  to  Daviel,  whose  proposal,  com- 
niuninafcjjto  the  Academy  of  Surgery,  is  printed  in  the  second  volume  of  their  Memoir es ; 
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tion  of  unsuccessful  cases  has  been  very  much  lessened  since  I  have  discontinued 
to  operate  in  the  cold  and  damp  periods  of  the  year. 

I  think  it  best  to  operate  on  one  eye  only  at  a  time.  If  we  restore  sight  in 
one,  it  is  sufficient  for  all  useful  purposes,  and  the  patient  will  generally  be 
satisfied  ;  the  other  may  be  operated  on  afterwards,  or  be  retained  as  a  reserve 
in  case  the  restored  sight  should  fail,  or  be  lost  by  disease  or  accident.  When 
both  are  operated  on  together,  they  are  not  necessarily  involved  in  any  un¬ 
favourable  subsequent  occurrences ;  yet  they  are  likely  to  suffer  together  from 
common  causes,  and  under  such  circumstances  the  patient  loses  all  chances  of 
regaining  sight.  Again,  serious  inflammatory  disturbance  occurring  in  one  eye 
may  affect  the  other  sympathetically.  Thus,  in  many  cases,  both  eyes,  when 
operated  on  together,  have  been  lost.  On  the  Qther  hand,  if  things  go  on  un¬ 
favourably,  it  is  a  great  consolation  both  to  the  patient  and  surgeon  to  know 
that  one  eye  only  is  risked.  Supposing  the  operation  in  the  first  eye  to  be  un¬ 
successful,  the  progress  of  the  case  may  afford  us  information  respecting  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  of  which  we  may  avail  ourselves  usefully  in  operating  on  the  second  eye. 

Various  circumstances  contributing  to  the  convenient  and  easy  performance 
of  the  operation,  and  to  the  patient’s  comfort  after  he  has  gone  through  it,  con¬ 
sequently  exercising  a  more  or  less  direct  influence  on  its  event,  should  he 
attended  to  previously ;  for  example,  an  apartment  with  good  light  for  the  ope¬ 
ration  ;  a  seat  or  couch  on  which  the  patient  may  sit  or  lie ;  an  airy  sleeping 
room,  in  which  the  light  can  be  moderated  or  excluded;  and  a  provision  of  bolster 
or  pillows,  by  which  the  shoulders  and  head  can  be  supported  at  a  proper  height. 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  consequence  to  have  an  attentive  and  intelligent  assist¬ 
ant.  The  duty  he  has  to  perform,  and  the  mode  of  performing  it,  should  be 
clearly  explained  to  him. 

The  instruments  employed  in  the  operation  should  be  prepared  and  carefully 
examined  beforehand.  They  consist  of  two  or  more  knives  for  dividing  the  cor¬ 
nea  [Fig.  178]  ;  two  narrow  curved  knives  with  blunt  extremity,  one  cutting  in 
the  concavity  [Fig.  174],  the  other  on  the  convexity  [Fig.  175],  for  the  purpose 
of  enlarging  the  incision,  should  that  be  required;  a  curette  [Fig.  176],  for 
opening  the  capsule;  it  is  a  narrow,  sharp-pointed,  and  sliajjtly  curved  steel  in¬ 
strument.  To  the  opposite  end  of  the  handle,  a  minute  scoop  is  attached, 

sometimes  called  the  spoon  of  Daviel.  A  small  and(^e  hook  [Fig  177],  and 
a  slender  pair  of  probe-pointed  scissors  [Fig.  178]viQy  also  be  required. 

A  great  variety  of  knives  has  been  employed/'Vke  operation  is  undoubtedly 
difficult,  and  a  hope  has  been  entertained  of  reftqying  or  lessening  the  difficulty 
by  some  peculiarity  in  the  instruments.  ,  A^eWbed  not  expect  to  overcome  the 
difficulties  inseparable  from  the  operatirajy  mechanical  contrivance.  One 
knife  may  be  better  calculated  for  purpose  than  another,  but  a  beginner 
will  not  find  the  operation  easy  with  aay  instrument,  and  dexterity  can  only  be 
acquired  by  repeated  practice.  particular  fc.rm  of  the  knife  is  perhaps  of 

no  great  importance.  Lancet@aped  knives  have  been  most  commonly  em¬ 
ployed,  of  various  breaMi40>  such  were  used  by  Richter,  Wenzel,  and 
Ware.  The  knife  first  by  Barth,  the  founder  of  the  Vienna  School  of 
Ophthalmic  Surgery,  stficl  pew  more  Commonly  known  as  Beer’s  knife  [Fig.  173], 
is  of  triangular  shape^&fefaigkt  on  the  back,  with  an  oblique  or  slanting  cutting 
edge,  and  gradual^j^Jicreasing  in  breadth  as  well  as  thickness  from  the  point 
to  the  handle.  In  toy  opinion,  it  is  the  knife  best  adapted  for  the  extraction  of 
the  cataractt^T&is  ground  lancet-shaped  at  the  point,  by  which  means  it  enters 
the  corne^uh$^s  readily;  but  it  is  blunt  in  the  rest  of  the  back.1 

1  Dr.  JV Jaeger,  of  Vienna,  has  devised  a  new  cornea  knife,  by  which  he  proposes  to 
obviqi!^l\  inconveniences  and  dangers  experienced  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  opening  the 
cornea*/  The  instrument  is  described  and  delineated  by  Dr.  Loudon,  in  a  quarto  pam- 
pfflSt,  entitled  A  short  Inquiry  into  the  principal  Causes  of  the  unsuccessful  termination  of 
Qfijar action  by  the  Cornea ,  $c.,  1826.  The  instrument  consists  of  a  Beer’s  knife  fixed  to  a 
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Fig.  173.  Fig.  174.  Fig.  175. 


Fig.  176.  Fig.  177. 
\  1 


A 


Curved  cornea 
knife. 


Beer’s  cornea 
knife. 

handle,  and  of  a  smaller  blade  omuG^ed  to  the  other  by  a  button  screw,  so  that  it  can  be 
pushed  forward  upon  it,  or  witl^r^wn.  The  knife  is  introduced,  carried  across  the  eye, 
and  through  the  cornea  on  the  opposite  side,  in  the  same  way  as  Beer’s.  By  pressing 
on  the  button  with  the  M0),  the  smaller  blade  is  now  pushed  forwards,  so  as  to  com¬ 
plete  the  section  of  the  cornea,  while  the  globe  is  kept  steady  by  the  fixed  blade. 

From  the  contemplation  if  this  double  knife,  Mr.  Guthrie  was  led  to  construct  another 
of  a  blunt  silver  bj^foyfcnd  a  lancet-shaped  knife  to  slide  along  it.  He  makes  an  opening 
in  the  cornea  wft$nv*arge  Wenzel’s  knife ;  he  then  introduces  his  double  knife  with  the 
blunt  silver  blade  towards  the  iris,  and  the  cutting-blade  retracted ;  he  carries  it  across 
--  *1  >^ie  cornea,  and  then  presses  forwards  the  cutting-blade  so  as  to  complete 
Itne  cornea. — Lecture  on  the  Operative  Surgery  of  the  Eye ,  second  edition, 
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Mr.  Tyrrell  has  judiciously  advised  that  the  blade  of  Beer's  knife,  retain¬ 
ing  the  same  depth  at  the  shoulder,  should  be  shortened,  so  that  the  breadth 
will  increase  more  suddenly  from  the  point  to  the  shoulder. 

Fig.  179.  “The  advantage  of  this  alteration  is,  that  the  section  of  the  cor¬ 
nea  can  generally  be  completed  by  a  single  thrust,  before  the 
point  of  the  knife  reaches  the  nose;  whereas,  in  using  Beer's 
knife,  when  the  point  has  been  carried  as  far  as  the  nose  will 
allow  of,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  cornea  still  remains  to  be 
divided  beneath  the  edge  of  the  instrument ;  and  it  is  difficult 
to  complete  the  division  of  this  part."  (Yol.  ii.  p.  B92.)  Beer's 
knife,  as  figured  by  himself  ( Leitfaden ,  vol.  ii.  pi.  5,  Fig.  14), 
measures  one  inch  and  three-ei’ghths  along  the  cutting  edge. 
[See  Fig.  173.]  The  corresponding  measurement  of  Mr.  Tyr¬ 
rell's  instrument  is  one  inch.  [See  Fig.  179.] 

Previous  dilatation  of  the  pupil  by  belladonna  is  employed 
by  some  operators,  while  others  object  to  it.  I  think  that  the 
iris  is  more  out  of  the  way  of  the  knife,  when  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  this  narcotic;  however,  the  pupil  quickly  contracts  when 
TyrreU’s  cornea  the  anterior  chamber  is  punctured. 

knife.  The  patient  should  be  placed  near  a  window,  which  affords 

a  good  steady  light:  a  northern  aspect  is  preferable;  at  all 
events,  we  must  select  a  window  which  does  not  admit  sunshine.  He  must  not, 
however,  be  exactly  opposite  the  window ;  because  the  light  in  that  case  will  he 
reflected  from  the  centre  of  the  cornea,  so  as  to  prevent  us  from  seeing  clearly 
the  point  of  the  knife  in  its  passage  across  the  anterior  chamber ;  this  inconve¬ 
nience  will  be  obviated,  if  he  is  placed  a  little  obliquely,  with  the  eye  to  be 
operated  on  rather  nearer  to  the  window.  One  window  only  should  be  open; 
and  the  lower  half  must  be  closed  by  the  shutters,  as  it  is  advantageous  to  have 
the  light  from  above. 

The  operation  may  be  performed  with  the  patient  either  sitting  or  lying;  the 
latter  position  is  now  most  generally  adopted.  An  ordinary  couch  answers  the 
purpose  very  well,  the  end  being  about  the  proper  heigriti^or  the  head.  A 
convenient  position  may  be  easily  obtained  by  placing  aJ^hion  or  pillow  under 
the  body  or  head,  or  the  patient  may  lie  on  a  table^&R.  the  pillow  under  the 
head. 

If  the  sitting  position  is  preferred,  the  patie^gjould  be  seated  on  a  chair  or 
stool,  lower  than  that  occupied  by  the  oper^W^that  the  latter  may  have  the 
free  and  easy  use  of  his  arms,  without  being  d&liged  to  elevate  them  inconve¬ 
niently.  The  patient  may  be  placed  ^Seat,  with  a  back  or  without  one ;  a 
chair  with  a  sliding  back  is  convenierjtvk  can  be  adjusted  to  the  height  of  the 
patient,  who  rests  his  head  firmly  agamSt  it.  This  is  a  preferable  mode  to  that 
of  fixing  the  patient's  head  againlOthe  breast  of  an  assistant :  it  can  be  more 
depended  on  for  steadiness.  (9^0 operator  easily  adjusts  his  own  height  by 
sitting  on  a  music  stool,  orolaramg  one  or  more  books  on  the  seat  of  a  common 
chair.  If  the  operator*  >><2r  front,  he  places  his  legs  one  on  each  side  of  the 
patient :  if  he  wishes  tCgJve  additional  steadiness  to  his  arm  and  band,  he  may 
rest  the  elbow  on  Jii&knee,  raised  to  a  proper  height  by  placing  the  foot  on  a 
stool  at  the  patie^feSde.  The  patient's  head  may  be  so  inclined  over  the  back 
of  the  seat,  esn^&ally  if  it  be  a  sliding  one,  as  to  allow  of  the  surgeon  operating 
from  behim£\\ 

It  has  b^e^the  general  practice  to  bind  up  the  opposite  eye,  and  this  was  re- 
commenAecrby  Celsus;  I  believe  it  is  a  matter  of  little  consequence.  It  has 
been^!&c!ykat  if  you  keep  the  opposite  eye  quiet,  that  which  is  operated  on  will 
re^aur  still  also :  I  do  not  find  that  to  be  the  case.  It  is  sometimes  advan- 
bus  to  leave  the  opposite  eye  open,  and  direct  the  patient  to  look  steadily  at 
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an  object  so  situated  as  to  bring  tbe  eye  into  a  convenient  position  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  operation. 

Various  instruments  have  been  devised  for  keeping  the  eye  steady,  specula  of 
different  shapes;  they  are  now  entirely  abandoned,  as  not  only  inefficient,  but 
absolutely  injurious.  Some  of  these  instruments  have  been  made  with  little 
hooks  intended  to  be  stuck  into  the  sclerotic  coat.  Figures  of  such  are  to  be 
found  in  Kichter's  Elements  of  Surgery,  and  in  other  works.  I  can  conceive 
nothing  more  calculated  to  alarm  the  patient,  to  increase  spasmodic  action  of  the 
muscles  of  the  globe,  and  thus  to  render  the  eye  unsteady.  Hence  all  contriv¬ 
ances  of  this  sort  are  now  laid  aside,  and  the  operator  trusts  to  his  own  fingers, 
or  to  his  assistant,  for  giving  to  the  globe  the  necessary  degree  of  steadiness. 
[Fig.  180.]  In  accomplishing  this 


point  he  must  act  merely  on  the 
anterior  part  of  the  organ,  taking 
care  that  no  general  pressure  is 
made  on  the  globe  either  by  himself 
or  his  assistant.  Such  pressure  is 
injurious,  both  by  pushing  the  iris 
forwards  against  the  cornea,  and  pre¬ 
maturely  forcing  out  the  aqueous 
humour,  and  also  by  endangering 
the  premature  and  forcible  expul¬ 
sion  of  the  lens,  with  the  vitreous 
humour. 

The  operation  of  extraction  con¬ 
sists  of  three  parts :  the  division  of 
the  cornea;  the  laceration  of  the 
capsule;  and  the  removal  of  the 
lens  through  the  openings  made  in 
the  capsule  and  cornea. 

The  division  of  the  cornea  must 
he  ample  enough,  that  the  lens  may 
escape  readily  through  it;  we  di¬ 
vide,  therefore,  a  certain  portion  of 
the  circumference,  carrying  the  sec¬ 
tion  along  the  edge  of  the  cornea, 
near  as  may  be  to  the  sclerotic  coat. 


Fig.  180. 


Diagram  showing  the  motteOC  securing  eyelids  for  ope¬ 
rations  for  catar#h&X  {From  T.  W.  Jones.) 

There  ar^fwfious  reasons  for  making 


the  section  at  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  and  the  principal  of  these  is,  that  we 
shall  not  otherwise  have  sufficient  room  for  1|he passage  of  the  lens.  There  is 
the  farther  advantage  that  the  subsequent  cicatrix  will  not  interfere  with  vision. 
The  section  of  the  cornea  must  embrace  jm  extent  corresponding  to  the  trans¬ 
verse  diameter  of  the  lens,  and  thatjjpiearly  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the 
cornea  itself,  so  that  the  section  of  g^U^ilf  of  the  cornea  is  required  to  allow 
the  lens  to  escape.  We  must  puncture  the  cornea  on  the  temporal  side  of  the 
eye,  carry  the  knife  across  th$  ({inferior  chamber,  bring  it  out  at  the  nasal  side 
opposite  to  its  entrance  [Fig^Jmf  and  192],  and  then  continue  the  incision,  so 
that  the  knife  may  cut  itself  out.  The  chief  difficulty  in  the  section  of  the 
cornea  arises  from  the  iris^tting  in  the  way  of  the  knife.  When  the  anterior 
chamber  is  penetrated;^pie  aqueous  humour  readily  escapes,  and  then  the  iris 
comes  immediatel&Aghinst  the  knife,  so  that  we  cannot  carry  it  on  without 
wounding  that^m|t>/  In  order  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  aqueous  humour, 
the  cornea  knwe^are  so  shaped  as  to  fill  up  the  wound ;  that  is,  they  increase 
in  thickn^Sftjdually  from  the  point  to  the  handle. 

The  ml  may  be  divided  in  its  upper  [Fig.  181]  or  lower  half  [Fig.  182], 
"jar  wer  and  outer  portion  [Fig.  188].  The  lower  section  is  the  most 
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objectionable;  the  aqueous  humour  escapes  easily;  prolapsus  iridis  takes  place 
readily  ;  and  the  edge  of  the  lower  lid  is  apt  to  interfere  with  the  adjustment  of 

Fig.  181.  •  Fig.  182.  Fig.  183. 


the  corneal  flap.  Against  these  advantages  we  may  perhaps  place  the  recommend¬ 
ation  of  its  being  rather  easier  in  performance.  In  the  superior  section  the  ope¬ 
rator  has  a  more  complete  control  over  the  globe;  he  can  fix  it  perfectly;  the 
aqueous  humour  does  not  escape  so  readily,  and  the  iris  is  consequently  less  likely 
to  fall  against  the  knife  ;  there  is  less  fear  of  prolapsus  iridis  ;  and  the  pressure 
of  the  upper  lid  keeps  the  flap  of  the  cornea  in  its  right  place.  The  exterior 
and  inferior  section  [Fig.  183]  is  equally  eligible  with  the  superior.  This  was 
the  method  employed  by  an  operator  of  great  celebrity,  Baron  Wenzel. 

When  the  superior  section  of  the  cornea  is  performed  on  the  right  eye,  the 
patient  should  be  in  the  recumbent  position,  and  the  surgeon  seated  behind  him, 
so  that  the  head  is  on  a  level  with  the  lower  part  of  the  operator’s  chest.  The 
fore  and  middle  finger  of  the  operator’s  left  hand  are  employed  to  raise  and  fix 
the  upper  lid,  at  the  same  time  steadying  the  globe,  so  that  it  shall  not  turn 
upwards  or  inwards.  The  forefinger,  placed  below  the  eyelashes,  on  the  ciliary 
margin  of  the  lid,  raises  it  and  presses  it  firmly  against  the  margin  of  the  orbit, 
keeping  the  edge  still  in  contact  with  the  globe,  though  without  pressure.  The 
end  of  the  finger  comes  against  the  eye  at  its  lower  part.  The  middle  finger 
is  in  contact  with  the  globe  at  the  inner  angle.  The  assistant  gently  depresses 
the  lower  lid  by  means  of  his  forefinger  placed  on  the  integuments.  The  knife 
is  to  be  held  between  the  first  two  fingers  and  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand;  and 
the  hand  itself  rests  on  the  temple  with  the  two  other  fingers  half  bent.  The 
hand  is  thus  steadily  supported,  and  we  have  the  free  use.  of  the  fingers  and 
thumb  for  opening  the  cornea,  which  is  to  be  effected  by  a  movement,  and 
not  by  that  of  the  whole  hand.  * 

The  eye  is  often  rendered  unsteady  by  these  prelinuiraSes,  and  we  wait  till  this 
goes  off.  Perhaps  we  engage  the  attention  by  a  ^Irastion  or  remark,  when  the 
eye  will  become  quiet,  and  assume  a  position  fayd^^blefor  the  operation.  This 
object  may  sometimes  be  accomplished  by  deling  the  patient  to  look  in  a  suit¬ 
able  direction  with  the  other  eye.  It  ma^Tywell  to  touch  the  cornea  slightly 
once  or  twice  with  the  flat  surface  of  tlje  Mfe,  before  beginning  the  section,  to 
give  the  patient  warning,  and  to  stead^ye  eye.  We  should  apprise  him  of  the 
painful  sensation  caused  by  punctoing  the  cornea,  recommending  him  not  to 
hold  his  breath,  nor  to  resist,  o^mlract  the  lids  if  he  can  help  it. 

The  point  of  the  knife  shoqJpKp  entered  at  the  margin  of  the  cornea  [Fig. 
190],  and  the  section  shouW^pe  continued,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  same 
direction  Off  we  cut  in  front  of  this  point,  the  opening  will 
Fig.  184.  be  inefficient  [Fig.  184];  if  behind  it,  we  interfere  with  the 
attachment  of  the  iris,  and  increase  the  probability  of  pro- 


making  the  incision  of  the  cornea,  four  points  are  to  be 


^>^^£attended  to,  viz  :  the  puncture,  by  which  the  anterior  chamber 
XNv  is  entered;  carrying  the  knife  across  the  chamber;  the  punc- 
ture  at  the  opposite  side;  and  lastly,  the  completion  of  the 
sectMypwards.  In  entering  the  knife  at  the  temporal  side  of  the  eye,  we 
m^t Ire  careful  to  carry  its  point  through  the  cornea  directly,  not  obliquely. 


A 5 


Without  due  caution,  the  knife  may  go  between  the  corneal  laminae  without 
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entering  the  anterior-  chamber ;  or  the  cut  may  be  so  oblique,  that  the  inner 
line  of  the  section  will  be  much  smaller  than  the  outer,  and  consequently  there 
will  not  be  sufficient  room  for  the  cataract  to  pass  easily.  The  instrument  is 
then  to  be  carried  on,  by  a  continued  and  steady  movement  of  the  finger  and 
thumb,  with  its  flat  surfaces  parallel  to  the  iris,  across  the  anterior  chamber. 
The  more  quickly  this  is  done,  the  less  chance  is  there  of  the  aqueous  humour 
escaping,  and  the  iris  falling  against  the  knife.  A  principal  difficulty  in  per¬ 
forming  this  section  of  the  cornea  is  that  the  eyeball  is  involuntarily  turned 
inward  towards  the  nose.  To  prevent  this,  we  must  steady  the  globe  by  means 
of  the  fore  and  middle  finger,  while  the  knife  is  carried  through  the  anterior 
chamber,  and  brought  out  at  the  nasal  side  of  the  cornea.  Unquestionably  the 
unsteadiness  of  the  eye,  the  motion  which  a  person  involuntarily  makes,  are 
great  impediments  to  the  performance  of  this  operation. 

We  must  not  be  afraid  of  touching  the  globe,  but  fix  it  firmly  between  the 
fore  and  middle  finger,  while  we  are  entering  the  knife,  carrying  it  across,  and 
bringing  it  out  on  the  nasal  side;  when  the  latter  point  is  accomplished,  there 
is  no  further  difficulty  in  completing  the  section.  Let  the  operator  puncture 
the  cornea,  and  traverse  the  anterior  chamber  quickly  and  steadily,  keeping  his 
eye  on  the  point  of  the  knife,  and  not  attempting  to  cut  upwards ;  as  soon  as 
the  knife  has  been  brought  out  on  the  nasal  side,  all  pressure  on  the  globe  must 
be  discontinued;  and  it  may  be  well  to  pause  shortly,  that  muscular  spasm  may 
subside.  We  then  push  the  knife  gently  onwards,  without  any  remission,  to¬ 
wards  the  nose,  and  its  breadth  should  be  such  that  it  may  cut  its  way  out;  but 
we  generally  find  that  a  small  portion  of  the  cornea  must  be  divided  by  an  up¬ 
ward  motion,  unless  we  push  it  onwards,  so  as  to  wound  the  nose  or  the  internal 
canthus.  This  must  be  accomplished  by  a  gentle  sawing  motion  of  the  knife, 
immediately  upon  which  the  lids  should  be  left  free.  It  is  safer  in  some  cases 
to  wait  a  few  seconds  before  completing  the  cut,  that  spasm  of  the  muscles  may 
subside. 

Some  recommend  that  the  knife  should  be  withdrawn  before  the  cornea  is 
completely  divided,  and  that  the  section  should  be  finished  with  a  narrow  curved 
knife  [Fig.  174  or  175].  It  would  be  better  to  do  this  than  tqtfsqi  the  risk  of 
wounding  the  iris.  ..  ,»? 

The  object  we  have  in  view,  is  to  make  a  clean  cut  of  th<^|i2$ea  by  one  single 
incision,  employing  only  one  instrument;  we  thus  accouqflXn  the  purpose  in  a 
manner  the  most  favourable  to  subsequent  speedy  imioii*  I  have  already  ob¬ 
served  that  the  presence  of  the  iris  affords  the  pmrcfpal  obstacle  to  the  easy 
and  exact  execution  of  this  important  step  in  ttteM^J*ation.  The  preparatory 
measures  of  fixing  the  lids  and  exposing  the fcdofeef  and  the  act  of  cutting  this 
very  sensible  part,  bring  on  a  spasmodic  ae&in  of  the  muscles,  both  of  the 
globe  and  lids,  by  which  the  aqueous  humouWs  quickly  expelled,  and  the  loose 
floating  iris  pushed  against  the  knife,  oj^rakn  propelled,  so  as  to  bulge  under  its 
edge.  If  this  should  happen  when  tbe^oint  of  the  knife  has  traversed  only 
half,  or  even  the  whole  anterior  ejkmoer,  and  the  point  should  be  completely 
enveloped  by  the  iris,  it  will  be/jwt  to  withdraw  the  instrument,  close  the  eye, 
allow  the  section  to  heal,  andfrep^St  the  operation  afterwards.  But,  if  we  should 
have  carried  the  knife  noLorny  across  the  anterior  chamber,  but  through  the 
nasal  side  of  the  corneaSft?  iris  may  then  be  forced  under  its  edge;  we  may 
complete  the  section  wiffibut  withdrawing  the  instrument,  although  we  must  not 
immediately  pres*  it  forwards,  as  we  should  then  shave  off  a  piece  of  the  iris.  It 
is  better  to  restNTC^a  few  seconds,  that  the  spasm  may  subside ;  then  to  bring 
the  knife  forward^  while  we  gently  press  the  iris  back  with  the  forefinger,  and, 
keeping  u^tfi^ressure,  slowly  complete  the  section.  As  the  knife  advances, 
its  broader  portion  enters  the  anterior  chamber;  thus  the  chance  of  protrusion 
is  dinfim^ied  by  lessening  the  space  in  which  it  can  occur. 
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When  the  section  of  the  cornea  is  finished,  it  may  not  be  large  enough  to  allow 
the  easy  escape  of  the  lens.  A  common  cause  of  failure  is  in  bringing  the  point 
through  the  cornea,  before  it  has  reached  the  inner  edge ;  and  this  arises  from 
the  rolling  of  the  globe  inwards.  We  see  cicatrices,  in  which  we  find  that  the 
knife  has  come  out  only  a  little  beyond  the  centre  of  the  cornea.  [Fig.  184.] 
It  is  most  desirable  to  make  the  opening  of  full  size  at  first ;  that  is,  to  divide 
one-half  of  the  cornea  close  to  its  circumference.  When,  however,  this  is  not 
accomplished,  what  course  should  be  taken  to  remedy  the  failure?  Scissors 
curved  on  the  edge,  and  with  one  blade  blunt  at  the  end,  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  [Figs.  185  and  186].  They  are  regularly  used  in  the  method  originally 


Fig.  185.  Fig.  186. 


proposed  by  Dayiex^CjJio  merely  punctured  the  cornea  with  the  knife,  and  did 
the  rest  with  the^^ved  scissors.1  The  contused  wound  thus  made  is  less 


1  [DAViEL’s^m^ters  have  a  double  curve  to  adapt  them  to  make  as  direct  an  incision 
of  the  cornetlsJ^ossible,  and  two  pairs  [Figs.  185,  186],  curved  in  opposite  directions, 
are  therefore  required.  One  pair,  supposing  the  section  downwards,  so  bent  as  to  serve 
for  di'ddj^^the  temporal  side  of  the  right  cornea  and  nasal  side  of  the  left ;  or,  supposing 
the  EemSmI  downwards,  to  serve  for  incising  the  temporal  side  of  the  left  cornea  and 
nasp^ide  of  the  right.  The  other  pair  to  meet  the  opposite  circumstances.  The  pair 
mjJUilways  be  used,  which,  when  applied,  will  present  its  lateral  curve  towards  the 
pttjlea.] 
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Fig.  187.  Fig.  188. 


favourable  for  union  by  adhesion.  The  mode  now  commonly  employed  is  the 
best,  that  of  enlarging  the  incision  by  means  of  the  narrow,  curved,  blunt- 
ended  knife  [Figs.  174,  175].  This  instrument  is  introduced  into  the  anterior 
chamber,  keeping  its  end  against  the  cornea,  and  carrying  it  in  to  the  full 
extent;  the  cutting  is  effected  by  withdrawing  the  instrument,  and  repeating 
the  process  until  the  necessary  enlargement  is  effected. 

This  method  is  sometimes  used  as  the  regular  way  of 
operating ;  a  partial  section  of  the  cornea  is  made  with 
a  broad  knife,  carried  across  the  anterior  chamber,  but 
not  brought  out  on  the  other  side ;  it  is  then  enlarged 
in  any  eligible  direction,  with  one  of  these  curved 
knives. 

When  the  section  of  the  cornea  is  finished,  the 
great  difiiculty  of  the  operation  is  passed;  the  rest  is 
easy.  All  that  remains  is  to  rupture  the  capsule  of 
the  lens.  The  lens  might  be  forced  out  without  pre¬ 
viously  opening  the  capsule ;  but  the  vitreous  humour 
would  probably  be  expelled  with  it. 

The  capsule  is  generally  lacerated  by  the  curette 
[Fig.  187].  This  is  introduced  under  the  flap  of  the 
cornea,  with  the  convexity  turned  upwards  till  the 
point  is  opposite  the  pupil ;  we  then  turn  the  point 
inwards,  sink  it  through  the  capsule,  and  draw  it  from 
side  to  side,  so  as  to  divide  that  membrane  freely,  and 
withdraw  it  with  the  convexity  of  the  instrument 
downwards. 

The  third  part  of  the  operation  is  the  removal  of 
the  lens;  this  is  accomplished  by  directing  the  patient 
to  open  the  eye,  and  then  making  a  little  steady  and 
gentle  pressure  upon  the  upper  lid,  with  the  small 
silver  spoon  at  the  other  end  of  the  curette  [Fig.  188],  while  we  press  gently 
against  the  lower  lid  with  the  forefinger,  until  the  lens  rises  up  out  of  its  socket 
[Fig.  189].  The  pressure  must  be 
continued  gently  until  we  see  the 
edge  of  the  lens  rising  in  the  pupil 
and  distending  the  iris.  This  part 
of  the  process  cannot  be  performed 
too  slowly  and  cautiously.  The  iris 
is  stretched  to  the  utmost,  and  ap¬ 
pears  as  if  it  must  inevitably  be  torn 
through;  but  it  yields  gradually, 
and  allows  the  largest  lens  to  escape 
through  the  pupil.  Bring  the  upper 
lid  over  the  eye,  and  close  it  iinme- 
diately  on  the  exit  of  the  cataract, 
otherwise  the  vitreous  humour 
follow  the  lens.  Sometimef^he 
violent  contraction  of  the^  muscles 
forces  out  the  lens  on  the^emple- 
tion  of  the  corneal  sectiopAuid  some¬ 
times  it  escapes  spoiHtefo^eusly,  when 
the  capsule  has  b^^^opened.  The  operation  is  now  finished :  let  the  eye 
remain  shut  for^^Wiort  time,  and  then  open  it,  to  see  that  the  pupil  is  round 
and  clear,  and^foe  corneal  flap  in  the  right  place.  The  edge  of  the  iris  is  often 
engaged  in^he wound ;  gently  press  on  this  part  of  the  eye  through  the  upper 


Curette.  Spoon  of  Daviel . 


Lens  passing  through  incision  of  cornea.  (From  Walton.) 
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lid,  then  open  both  eyes  to  the  light,  and  the  pupil  will  recover ;  or  the  pro¬ 
lapsed  iris  may  be  replaced  with  the  silver  spoon.  The  after-treatment  of  the 
case  will  be  subsequently  considered. 

Adhesions  of  the  pupil  would  prevent  the  exit  of  the  lens,  even  where  the 
cornea  has  been  opened  to  the  full  extent.  Their  presence  is  indeed  a  reason 
against  operating  by  extraction,  and  will  be  discovered  if  the  eye  is  previously 
examined,  as  it  ought  to  be,  under  the  influence  of  belladonna.  If,  however, 
the  escape  of  the  lens  should  be  prevented  by  adhesions  discovered  at  the  time 
of  operating,  it  would  be  proper  to  enlarge  the  pupil  by  a  slight  cut  with  the 
slender  scissors  [Fig.  187],  or  the  adhesion  might  perhaps  be  separated  with  the 
curette. 

If  the  section  of  the  cornea  have  been  made  in  the  way  described,  the  lens 
will  pass  through  it  with  great  facility ;  but  it  often  happens  that  a  portion  of 
the  soft  circumference  of  the  lens  remains  behind,  so  that  the  pupil  is  not  of 
its  natural  clear  black  colour.  We  are  generally  directed  to  remove  carefully 
from  the  pupil  or  anterior  chamber  all  such  portions  of  the  lens,  and  the  little 
silver  scoop  or  spoon  of  Daviel  [Fig.  188]  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  fishing 
them  out.  This  is  a  bad  practice.  It  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  that  the  lens  should  be  removed  with  as  little  injury  to  the  surrounding 
parts  as  possible;  the  repeated  introduction  of  instruments  is  obviously  at 
variance  with  that,  object,  and  nothing  is  more  likely  to  cause  inflammation, 
especially  of  the  iris,  than  the  contact  of  those  foreign  bodies  with  that  delicate 
texture.  It  is,  moreover,  unnecessary,  because  the  soft  portion  of  the  lens  left 
behind  will  be  removed  by  absorption.  Then,  again,  little  forceps  and  little 
hooks  have  been  provided  for  seizing  and  removing  portions  of  opaque  capsule. 
If  we  were  to  try  we  could  not  accomplish  this,  or  at  least  not  without  'the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  letting  out  the  vitreous  humour ;  and  besides,  it  must  be  seen  on  a 
little  reflection  that  the  opening  in  the  capsule,  which  is  sufficient  to  allow  the 
escape  of  the  lens,  must  also  be  large  enough  to  admit  of  good  vision.  If  there 
were  in  the  pupil  or  anterior  chamber  a  considerable  mass  of  lenticular  sub¬ 
stance,  and  it  could  be  removed  easily,  let  it  be  done;  but  otherwise,  make  no 
attempt  of  the  kind. 

Sometimes  the  vitreous  humour  rises  up  into  the  puinCwIe 
cataract ;  and  if  we  were  to  continue  pressing  on  the 
be  forced  out  instead  of  the  lens.  We  must  introfl 
or  the  slender  hook  [Fig.  176],  and  hook  out/ 
vitreous  humour  is  not  to  be  regarded  in  it» 


The  space  which  it  before  occupied  is 


s  filial 

JL 


5  er  the  edge  of  the 
that  humour  would 
^the  curette  [Fig.  187], 
Cataract.1  The  escape  of 
I  a  very  serious  circumstance. 


by  aqueous  secretion.  There 


[V  It,”  says  Mr.  Walton,  “  the  cataracttfsYusplaced  in  using  the  hook,  it  may  still  be 
secured ;  but  if  far  away  from  the  pupil,  q^suKk  out  of  sight,  which  is  likely  with  a  disor¬ 
ganized  vitreous  humour,  it  should  be  a^fepj&oned.  A  case  is  recorded  of  a  surgeon  who 
certainly  disphayed  more  perseverancj^Wm  prudence,  groping  for  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  for  a  sunken  cataract.  Hemorrhage  may  follow  this  lifting  out  of  the  cataract,  but 
I  have  not  myself  met  with  an  c^NJple,  and  I  quote  from  Mr.  Tyrrell,  who  informs  us 
that  in  some  cases  where  heji&jlxtd  to  remove  a  cataract  which  had  been  displaced  by 
the  use  of  the  curette,  the^  h  jsbeen  subsequent  hemorrhage,  without  injury  of  the  iris, 
to  an  extent  that  destroye^tfm  eye,  arising,  as  he  supposed,  from  the  central  artery  of 
the  retina ;  but  most*  Ifigy  it  was  from  the  ciliary  apparatus.  In  one  case  there  was 
positive  assurance  tlwiNflm  iris  was  uninjured,  from  the  hemorrhage  commencing  as  soon 
as  the  cataract  \™Vd£>placed.  I  may  here  remark  that  hemorrhage,  coming  on  some 
minutes  aftei^uL  operation,  has  been  known  to  follow  extraction,  when  there  has  not 
been  displa^^ijh  of  the  cataract  into  the  vitreous  humour.  Soon  after  I  had  commenced 
attending  th^Jhctice  at  Moorfields,  Dr.  Farre  pointed  out  to  me  a  case  of  Mr.  Tyrrell’s, 
in  which^Ymorrhage  did  not  appear  for  some  time  after  the  extraction,  and,  it  was  sup- 
posed^rfcj^itil  after  the  cornea  had  healed,  for  the  chambers  of  the  eye  were  filled  with 
blowl,  mthout  there  having  been  any  escape  of  this  fluid ;  success  ensued  without  any 
trdEyent  having  been  adopted.”] 
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is  no  doubt  that  one-fourth  or  one-third,  and  perhaps  even  one-half  of  the 
vitreous  humour  may  be  lost  in  this  way,  without  interfering  with  the  result  of 
the  operation.  In  many  instances  it  seems  rather  to  contribute  to  success;  it 
lessens  the  bulk  of  the  globe,  and  thus  prevents  the  tension  which  occasionally 
succeeds  to  the  operation.  Sometimes  there  is  a  spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles, 
propelling  the  vitreous  humour  against  the  cornea,  and  preventing  the  apposi¬ 
tion  of  the  flap.  I  have  in  such  cases  introduced  the  curette  through  the  pupil, 
and  let  out  some  of  the  vitreous  humour  purposely.1 

It  is  desirable  not  to  wound  the  iris ;  but  a  clean  cut  of  this  part  is  not  in  it¬ 
self  of  any  consequence.  I  have  seen  a  portion  of  it  shaved  off  in  making  the 
section  of  the  cornea,  a  few  times,  without  any  injurious  result ;  the  case  has 
proceeded  much  more  favourably  than  it  would  have  done  if  the  knife  had  been 
withdrawn,  and  the  section  completed  with  other  instruments.  The  pupil  is 
afterwards  larger,  and  of  irregular  figure.  If  the  portion  shaved  off  should  not 
embrace  the  margin  of  the  pupil,  the  new  opening  and  the  natural  pupil  should 
be  laid  into  one  by  a  snip  with  the  slender  scissors. 

Super  ior  Section  of  the  Cornea 

on  the  Left  Eye. — [Fig.  190.]  If  Fig.  190. 

the  operator  can  employ  both  hands 
equally,  the  superior  section  of  the 
cornea  will  be  made  on  the  left 
side  in  the  manner  already  de¬ 
scribed,  except  that  he  will  ele¬ 
vate  the  upper  eyelid  and  fix  the 
globe  with  the  fore  and  middle 
fingers  of  the  right  hand,  and  hold 
the  knife  with  the  left.  If  he  is 
not  ambidexter,  he  will  sit  in  front 
of  the  patient,  manage  the  lower 

lid  with  the  left,  and  hold  the  Superior  section  of  cornea, 

lmife  in  his  right  hand,  cutting 

from  himself,  while  the  assistant  raises  the  upper  lid  and  fixes  the  \>lobe.  This 


is  not  an  eligible  mode  of  proceeding.  The  way  of  using  the 
and  the  globe  cannot  be  so  effectively  fixed  by  an  assistant  aj 
[We  have  not  experienced  the  difficulty  of  operating  un  " 
intimated  as  existing  by  Mr.  Lawrence.  We  always 
back,  depress  the  lower  lid,  and  steady  the  globe  with 
of  our  left  hand,  while  the  assistant  raises 
the  upper  lid  with  the  fore  and  middle 
fingers  of  his  right  hand. 

Exterior  and  Inferior  Section  of 
Cornea.  —  Division  of  the  cornea  at 
outer  and  lower  part  [Fig.  191]  is 
advantageous,  in  other  respecte.G 
the  superior  section,  and  it  precis 
additional  advantage  pointed 


^feyis  unusual ; 

he  operator, 
ti  circumstances, 
the  patient  on  his 
re  and  middle  fingers 


inte<>  -on 

Tyrrell,  that  the  pupil,  iiVdi^ 


re^K 

ADby  Mr. 
placed  by 


prolapsus  iridis,  is  in  a^jgsjtion  more  fa¬ 
vourable  to  vision  thaiv^p^xhe  case  of  the 

Superior  section.  Ltf  is^erformed  on  the  Exterior  and  inferior  section  of  cornea. 

* 

1  [The  aqueou^^Jh  vitreous  humours  have  different  densities,  and  consequently  dif¬ 
ferent  refractivelpowers,  and  the  replacement  of  the  latter  by  the  former  must  conse¬ 
quently  exert,  *  ~  *  *  —  “  *  .  .  .  -  ... 

inflicted  bycH 


influence  on  vision.  This  consideration,  with  the  additional  injury 
^  -^-kfng  up  the  hyaloid  membrane,  should,  we  conceive,  make  it  desirable 
always  t^fjVescrve  the  vitreous  humour,  if  possible.] 
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left  eye,  by  the  operator  sitting  in  front  of  the  patient,  and  using  his  right  hand, 
while  the  upper  lid  is  elevated  by  the  assistant.  It  may  be  executed  in  the  same 
manner  on  the  right  eye,  if  the  surgeon  can  use  the  knife  with  his  left  hand; 
otherwise  he  sits  behind  the  patient,  using  the  right  hand  and  cutting  away 
from  himself. 

The  section  of  the  cornea  will  in  general  be  best  performed  with  the  right 
hand ;  the  operator  may  therefore  divide  it  above  in  the  right  eye,  downwards 
and  outwards  in  the  left. 

Inferior  Section  of  the  Cornea. — As  the  division  of  the  cornea  in  its  lower 
portion  [Fig.  192]  is  liable  to  objections,  from  which  the  two  other  modes  of 
operating  are  free,  it  will  only  be  practised  in  certain  cases  for  particular 
reasons.  It  may  be  executed  with  the  patient  either  in  the  recumbent  or  sit¬ 
ting  posture.1  In  the  latter  case  he  should  be  seated  on  a  chair  or  stool, 
rather  lower  than  that  occupied  by  the  operator,  that  the  latter  may  have  the 
free  and  easy  use  of  his  hands,  without  being  obliged  to  elevate  them  un¬ 
pleasantly.  The  operator  should 
Fig.  192.  be  seated  at  such  a  height  that 

he  may  be  able  to  use  his  hands 
with  perfect  facility  at  the  level 
of  the  patient’s  eyes.  Further 
directions  respecting  the  rela¬ 
tive  positions  of  the  surgeon  and 
patient  have  been  given  already 
at  pages  704  and  706. 

The  duty  of  the  assistant  is 
to  fix  the  head,  to  keep  it  per¬ 
fectly  steady,  to  elevate  the  up¬ 
per  lid,  and  to  keep  it  elevated, 
without  pressing  on  the  globe 
while  the  section  of  the  cornea  is  made.  If  a  chair  with  a  sliding  back  be  em¬ 
ployed,  all  the  assistant  has  to  do  is  to  elevate  the  lid ;  otherwise  the  assistant 
must  fix  the  patient’s  head  against  his  own  breast  by  one  hand  placed  under  the 
chin,  while  he  elevates  the  lid  with  the  other.  The  a^d^flt^t  should  be  aware 
of  one  point,  which  should  be  decided  upon  between  h&^and  the  operator  be¬ 
fore  the  operation  is  commenced,  namely,  to  let  thevfc^tgo  before  the  section  of 
the  cornea  is  completed;  and  the  operator  should^Qfct  give  a  sign  or  motion  to 
the  assistant  as  soon  as  he  has  nearly  finishe^tbb  section.  In  elevating  the 
upper  lid,  one  finger  is  generally  sufiicienk^J^the  assistant  fix  the  lid  against 
the  upper  margin  of  the  orbit,  the  end  omtfije  anger  being  placed  on  the  ciliary 
margin  of  the  lid;  he  should  hold  it  fi$mlyagainst  the  orbit  until  the  operator 
tells  him  to  let  it  go.  The  end  of  tl^0fmger  should  project  over  the  margin  of 
the  eyelid,  towards  the  upper  and^jnner  part  of  the  globe,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
eye  from  rolling  in  that  directic»K|^nen  the  section  of  the  cornea  is  begun.  It 
is  not  material  whether  the^jSfcpfit  employs  his  right  or  left  hand;  but  it  will 
be  less  in  the  way  if  he  eiM^y  the  hand  opposite  to  that  which  the  operator  is 

using.  ^  U  .  , 

In  operating  on  theV^fl  eye,  the  surgeon  depresses  the  lower  lid  and  fixes  the 
globe  with  the  fore<Jad  middle  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  holding  the  knife  in  the 
right.  As  the  oy^wuld  roll  inwards  when  the  knife  touches  it  on  the  temporal 
side,  the  op$r$^lhust  not  be  afraid  to  fix  it  effectively  by  the  fore  and  middle 
fingers  of  ^H^feft  hand.  The  inferior  section  of  the  cornea  must  be  performed 
on  the  rigb^eye  with  the  left  hand. 

[TbiAnecessity  may  be  avoided  by  the  surgeon  who  is  not  ambidexter,  by 
*lO)it1ie  patient  in  the  recumbent  position.] 


Inferior  section  of  cornea. 


4? 


PJ 


[The  former  posture  appears  to  us  to  be  undoubtedly  preferable.] 
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Operation  of  Extraction  without  an  Assistant. — Some  operators  perform  ex¬ 


traction  of  the  cataract  without  an  assistant,  fixing  the  lids  and  the  globe  with  the 
fore  and  middle  fingers  of  one  hand,  and  using  the  knife  with  the  other.1  There 
is  an  obvious  advantage  in  having  the  combined  movements  necessary  to  accom¬ 
plish  a  single  purpose  executed  by  one  and  the  same  individual,  if  it  can  be  done 
effectively ;  and  we  know  that  extraction  can  be  performed  in  this  way  most 
successfully  ;  for  it  is  the  plan  followed  by  Mr.  Alexander.  To  acquire  this 
method,  great  manual  dexterity  and  abundant  opportunities  of  practice  are  ne¬ 
cessary.  It  increases  the  difficulties  of  an  operation  in  itself  difficult,  and  there¬ 
fore  is  not  likely  to  meet  with  general  adoption.  At  all  events,  the  best  course 
for  beginners  will  be  to  operate  with  the  aid  of  an  assistant. 

Treatment  after  the  Operation. — Our  object  is  to  keep  the  flap  of  the  cornea 
in  its  place,  so  that  the  wound  may  unite  by  adhesion.  The  eye,  therefore, 
must  be  perfectly  at  rest,  and  the  occurrence  of  inflammation  must  be  prevented. 
After  the  operation  is  concluded,  the  lids  of  both  eyes  must  be  closed,  and  kept 
in  that  state.  The  coverings  necessary  for  this  purpose  should  be  light.  Sound 
eyes  would  be  heated  and  rendered  uneasy  if  thickly  covered.  A  soft  rag, 
doubled  and  wetted,  may  be  placed  over  each  eye,  and  gently  confined  by  the 
simplest  bandage.  This  consists  of  a  stripe  of  linen  doubled  lengthwise.  The 
middle  of  it  should  be  pinned  to  the  back  of  the  nightcap ;  each  end  is  then 
brought  forward  along  the  corresponding  side  of  the  head,  and  obliquely  across 
the  eye  and  forehead ;  the  two  ends,  after  crossing  on  the  forehead,  being  pinned 
to  the  sides  of  the  cap.  The  patient  may  find  it  more  comfortable  to  have  the 
rags  confined  by  a  simple  circular  band  carried  across  the  forehead,  so  that  there 
shall  be  no  pressure  on  the  eyes. 

[A  very  convenient  bandage,  and  the  one  we  generally  use,  may  be  made  by 
sowing  a  couple  of  folds  of  soft  linen  to  a  strip  of  the  same,  or  to  a  piece  of  tape ; 
see  Fig.  193.  The  band  is  to  be  tied  around  the  head,  and  the  folds  of  linen 


Fig.  193. 


Bandage  for  the  eyi 


Bandage  for  the  eya^StoOToperations  for  cataract. 


>perations  for  cataract. 


allowed  to  hang  over  the  eyes.  /-ivHesired,  a  third  band  of  linen  may  be  placed 
over  the  hanging  folds  of  litfem^ 


Nothing  can  be  more  objefcfctanable  than  the  method  recommended  by  Beer, 


and  followed  by  many  G^rJ^an  operators,  of  closing  the  lids  by  stripes  of  stick¬ 
ing-plaster  carried  fro^Pjhe  forehead  to  the  cheek. 

The  application  oQkmdage  to  the  eye  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  essential 
point  of  treatm^fH^tis  rather  employed  to  keep  the  eye  quiet,  and  to  guard  it  from 
any  slight  account  gentle  confinement  during  the  night  is  ex- 


Extractw 


1  This 


method  Is  strongly  advocated  by 
wl:  London,  1834. 


Mr.  Guthrie,  in  a  pamphlet  on  the  operation  of 
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pedient ;  but  the  part  may  be  left  uncovered  or  with  a  damp  rag  over  it,  while 
the  patient  is  awake.  The  rag  may  be  moistened  occasionally,  if  the  patient 
should  find  it  comfortable.  If,  however,  the  eye  is  cool  and  easy,  this  will  not 
be  necessary ;  nor  should  the  application  of  cold  in  this  way  be  persevered  in 
unless  the  patient’s  feelings  indicate  its  propriety.  The  bandage  should  be  im¬ 
mediately  removed,  if  heat  or  pain  come  on. 

Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  operation,  the  patient  should  go  to  bed,  and 
lie  with  the  head  and  shoulders  raised,  in  order  to  moderate  the  flow  of  blood 
towards  the  head,  and  to  facilitate  its  return.  The  apartment  should  be 
darkened ;  at  least  the  light  should  be  sufficiently  excluded  to  produce  no  un¬ 
pleasant  effect  on  the  eye.  Mr.  Tyrrell  has  suggested  that,  when  the  patient 
has  the  advantage  of  a  good  attendant,  he  might  remain  for  a  few  hours  on  a 
couch  or  easy  chair ;  that  he  will  be  less  likely  to  fall  asleep  than  in  bed,  and 
thus  have  a  better  chance  of  sleeping  at  night. 

The  food  should  be  soft,  not  requiring  mastication,  that  the  muscles  of  the 
jaws  may  not  be  called  into  action.  For  the  same  reason,  the  patient  should 
not  talk. 

Considered  merely  as  an  operation,  extraction  of  the  cataract  is  a  slight  affair, 
not  serious,  nor  attended  with  much  pain.  Patients  have  often  expressed  to  me 
that  they  had  suffered  as  much  pain  from  venesection.  It  is,  however,  a  most 
important  matter  in  its  consequences,  involving  the  alternative  of  restored  sight 
or  continued  blindness.  Anxiety  and  alarm  must  often  be  felt;  the  patient  will 
be  nervous  and  agitated,  and  restlessness  may  come  on  towards  night,  with  pain 
in  the  organ  not  dependent  on  inflammatory  excitement.  An  opiate,  in  tole¬ 
rably  full  dose,  is  the  best  remedy  for  this  state.  W$  may  administer  from 
twenty  to  forty  minims  of  laudanum,  or  the  liquor  opii  sedativus,  one-third  or 
one-half  a  grain  of  the  muriate  of  morphia,  with  a  little  of  the  spiritus  etheris 
sulph.  comp.  Where  opium  has  been  found  to  disagree,  hyoscyamus,  although 
a  less  certain  and  efficacious  narcotic,  may  be  substituted. 

An  uneasy  sensation  will  be  experienced  in  the  eye,  a  kind  of  smarting  or 
aching,  for  twenty-four  hours  after  the  operation  or  longer ;  sharper  pain  will  he 
felt  on  any  movement,  sometimes  with  the  feeling  of  a  foreigcs^ody.  Fluid  will 
escape  occasionally,  leaving  the  eye  easier.  These,  in  various  degree,  are  the 
usual  results  of  the  operation,  and  indicate  nothing  unfavorable. 

The  lids  should  be  gently  cleansed  with  tepid  watjtfQvid  freed  from  any  mu- 

slightly,  with  the  softest 


morning  of  the  operation,  so 
ccount,  for  the  next  day  or  two. 
d  aperient  should  be  given,  to  empty 


cous  secretion,  from  time  to  time.  This  must  b< 
sponge  or  rag,  and  without  any  pressure  on  tha 
The  bowels  should  be  effectively  cleared 
that  the  patient  may  not  want  to  move,  oj 
Then,  if  they  should  not  act  naturally, 
the  canal  without  purging. 

If  things  go  on  favourably  for  fou^r  five  days,  the  eye  being  free  from  pain, 
and  the  upper  lid  neither  swollenfqar  red,  we  may  conclude  that  the  operation 

^4 the  lid  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  organ : 
^Vthe  surgeon  and  patient  to  find  that  there  is  no 
lis  iridis,  that  the  pupil  is  regular,  and  the  vision 
<fter  point,  and  then  close  the  eye  again.  Bandage 


has  succeeded.  We  may  geq 
it  will  be  a  great  satisfaction 
unnatural  redness,  nor  ; 
good.  We  just  try  the^ 
and  coverings  may be  laid  aside;  at  least  a  light  rag  pinned  to  the  night¬ 
cap,  allowing  it  tiffibng  over  the  eye,  or  a  common  green  shade,  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient.  ♦  /v 

[Mr.  WiS^)N  very  justly  remarks  :  u  The  pernicious  practice  of  opening  the 
eye  at  aaAarly  period  cannot  be  too  strongly  deprecated.  An  examination  of 
this  k^Q)nAi  st  be  useless  if  the  progress  is  favourable;  if  otherwise,  it  is  certain 
to  aggravate  the  mischief,  and  in  no  instance  can  it  disclose  symptoms  for  guid- 
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ance  more  certain  and  more  valuable  than  those  of  the  patient’s  sensations,  and 
the  state  of  the  lids,  particularly  of  the  upper.  Without  any  valid  reason  there 
is  often  a  desire  to  see  the  cornea,  but  as  this  cannot  be  exposed  by  the  patient 
voluntarily,  the  upper  lid,  which  is  always  very  tender,  is  raised,  pain  is  pro¬ 
duced,  and  involuntary  resistance  follows,  attended  by  spasmodic  action  of  the 
orbital  muscles.  Several  times  I  have  observed  the  first  bad  symptoms  im¬ 
mediately  after  this  unhappy  mistake.  If  nothing  worse  ensues  pain  is  sure 
to  follow,  which  may  last  for  hours  or  days.  Should  the  cornea  not  be  healed, 
prolapse  of  the  iris  by  a  gush  of  aqueous  humour  is  most  probable,  and  if 
already  prolapsed  there  will  almost  certainly  be  an  increase  in  the  protrusion  ; 
but  what  is  most  to  be  feared  is  the  accession  of  acute  inflammation.] 


The  patient  may  now  leave  his  bed,  and  sit  in  a  moderately  lighted  room, 
walking  about  occasionally.  He  may  go  on  thus  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight 
more,  opening  the  eyes  now  and  then  for  a  short  period.  The  long  confinement 
to  bed,  heretofore  enjoined  after  the  operation  of  extraction,  is  unnecessary,  and 
must  be  injurious  to  health.  The  patient  should  remain  in  bed  for  the  first 
twenty-four  hours ;  he  may  then  in  many  cases  sit  up  during  a  part  of  each  day  ; 
and  there  can  be  no  advantage  generally  in  confinement  to  bed  for  more  than 
four  or  five  days. 

If  things  go  on  favourably,  the  eye  may  be  opened  in  a  weak  light,  in  a  week 
or  ten  days,  and  may  be  used  more  freely  as  it  becomes  stronger.  After  some 
time,  generally  in  about  a  month,  it  is  expedient  that  the  patient  should  be 
suited  with  spectacles ;  the  loss  of  the  lens  diminishes  the  refractive  power  of 
the  organ,  so  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  supply  its  place  by  convex  gla.sses. 
The  patient  must  select  those  with  which  he  can  see  best.  He  will  require 
two  pairs  of  spectacles,  one  for  ordinary  vision,  the  other  for  reading,  writing, 
and  the  other  purposes  in  which  accurate  near  sight  is  required;  the  latter  must 
be  more  convex  than  the  former.  Some  weeks  should  still  elapse  before  the 
patient  begins  to  use  his  glasses,  and  he  should  at  first  proceed  cautiously. 
Indeed,  he  will  act  prudently  in  employing  the  spectacles  at  all  times  sparing¬ 
ly;  in  many  cases  the  cataract  is  not  the  sole  imperfection  in  the^\e,  and  vision 
may  decline  and  be  lost  at  some  length  of  time  after  the  oper^S^Vithout  any 
obvious  reason.  Qy* 

Attention  should  be  paid  for  some  time  to  the  state  of /^ftvoowels,  the  diet, 
and  the  general  health;  the  eye  should  not  be  much  u^sNnor  exposed  to  strong 
light,  nor  should  the  patient  run  any  risk  of  gettim^nd ;  the  organ  remains 
weak  and  irritable  after  the  operation,  and  therekw^v&ble  to  inflammation  from 
slight  causes.  , 

The  wound  of  the  cornea  is  considerable^there  is  a  large  surface  to  be 
united  and  cicatrized,  and  numerous  red  v©ms  will  be  seen  upon  the  con¬ 
junctiva  and  sclerotic  opposite  the  sectio^*  these  enlarged  vessels  are  employed 
in  repairing  the  breach  made  in  the  c<$jrteal  structure,  just  as  is  observed  in  the 
healing  of  an  ulcer  of  the  corne^vC£j  ** 

I  have  supposed  that  everytkamffis  going  on  favourably  after  the  operation ; 
however,  we  unfortunately  fkf<5,S^  we  might  expect,  that  so  large  a  penetrating 
wound  of  the  globe  often  produces  serious  inflammation.  If  the  patient  should 
not  have  been  bled  befm&^nd,  he  should  lose  from  eight  or  ten  to  fourteen  or 
sixteen  ounces  of  bloqdVh  the  evening  of  the  operation,  unless  there  be  a  rea¬ 
son  to  the  contrar^CTf,  however,  there  should .  be  pain  of  the  eye,  or  head, 
with  accelerat-e^^^^lation  and  general  heat,  a  large  venesection  is  absolutely 
necessary.  Thi\ta  a  safe  kind  of  precaution;  I  have  never  seen  it  injurious; 
hut  in  some^Aes  I  have  had  occasion  to  regret  that  it  was  neglected. 

Blee&ng^hohld  on  no  account  be  neglected  under  such  circumstances ;  and 
it  is  ne^Vjary  either  that  the  operator  should  do  it  himself,  or  that  he  should 
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entrust  it  to  some  one  in  whom  he  can  place  confidence.  If  the  pain  should 
not  be  removed,  or  if  it  should  recur,  the  bleeding  must  be  repeated,  and  the 
further  use  of  cupping  or  leeches  may  be  necessary.  The  greatest  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  patient  for  the  first  forty-eight  hours  after  the  operation, 
the  object  being  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  inflammation.  It  will  not  do  to 
wait  till  inflammation  arises,  and  then  adopt  measures  for  reducing  it.  If  this 
process  be  allowed  to  take  place,  the  success  of  the  operation  is  either  frustrated, 
or  rendered  less  perfect. 

The  occurrence  most  to  be  dreaded  after  the  operation  is  that  of  active  in¬ 
flammation,  attended  with  sharp  pain  in  the  eye,  swelling,  redness,  and  great 
tenderness  of  the  upper  eyelid.  Sometimes  the  local  action  necessary  for  ad¬ 
hesion  fails,  and  inflammation  of  a  more  chronic  character  occurs,  with  pain  in 
the  organ,  and  swelling  of  the  eyelid  without  redness.  The  pulse  is  small  and 
feeble;  the  patient  depressed  and  restless.  Stimuli  with  opiates,  cordials,  and 
good  nourishment  are  required  in  such  cases,  and  are  employed  with  the  most 
favourable  effect  both  on  the  general  and  local  symptoms.  In  the  two  cases  now 
under  consideration,  the  disorder  and  the  treatment  are  of  opposite  character. 
The  consequences  of  a  mistake  would  be  serious;  hence,  under  doubtful  circum¬ 
stances,  the  organ  should  be  carefully  examined,  while  the  state  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  is  attentively  considered. 

When  we  consider  the  violent  distension  of  the  iris  in  the  escape  of  the  lens, 
its  exposure  by  the  large  section  of  the  cornea,  and  the  mechanical  irritation  which 
it  sometimes  undergoes  from  the  contact  of  instruments  used  in  the  operation,  we 
shall  not  wonder  that  iritis  should  occasionally  follow  the  operation.  It  gene¬ 
rally  commences  about  the  fourth  day,  with  severe  pain  in  the  head ;  this  pain 
is  aggravated  during  the  night,  remitting  in  the  day.  The  iris  changes  its 
colour,  lymph  is  effused  into  the  pupil,  there  is  great  sensibility  to  light,  and 
increased  lachrymal  discharge.  Closure  of  the  pupil,  or  obstruction  of  it  by  an 
adventitious  membrane,  is  its  consequence  if  it  is  not  arrested.  Free  vene¬ 
section  in  the  beginning,  when  the  pain  is  first  felt,  cupping  and  leeches,  and 
afterwards  the  active  use  of  mercury,  are  the  best  means  of  combating  this  affec¬ 
tion.  But  the  latter  remedy  is  not  so  efficacious  here,  as  imAitis  from  internal 
causes.  ’ 

Prolapsus  of  the  iris  occurs  not  unfrequently  in  coi^racEion  with  extraction. 
It  may  happen  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  the  iiw^Seing  distended  to  the 
utmost,  and  then  forced  through  the  opening  in  toSornea  by  the  advance  and 
the  exit  of  the  lens.  It  may  be  replaced,  aj3©n!noment,  by  gently  rubbing 
the  upper  lid,  and  then  opening  the  eye  so/ffs^^cause  contraction  of  the  pupil; 


or  it  may  be  pushed  back  under  the  flap  pf  ^^/cornea  into  the  anterior  chamber 
with  the  small  silver  scoop.  If  the  ini^hould  be  forced  out  again,  while  con¬ 
tinued  spasmodic  action  of  the  muscleQrevents  the  correct  apposition  of  the 
corneal  flap,  it  may  be  expedient  Jj^jlet  out  a  little  of  the  vitreous  humour. 
This  may  be  done  by  introducimO^  curette  through  the  pupil,  and  lacerating 
the  crystalline  capsule.  is  necessary  to  prevent  too  large  an  escape 

of  the  humour. 


Prolapsus  of  the  irisj 
the  operation,  in  conse* 


r 


takes  place  within  the  first  three  or  four  days  after 
ce  of  some  sudden  incautious  or  involuntary  effort, 
such  as  that  of  coughing  or  sneezing,  or,  without  any  accidental  cause,  from  in¬ 
ternal  changes,  j^Sbably  of  congestive  or  inflammatory  character,  producing 
general  fulnes^  ana  distensjpn  of  the  structures  towards  the  front  of  the  eye. 
The  prol^raMVls  followed  by  pain  and  irritation,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 
The  protru&eH  part  suffers  from  the  pressure  of  the  opening,  and  causes  an  in- 
equalhj^f  surface,  which  irritates  the  lids.  We  endeavour  to  tranquillize  the 
ey£,  a^l1  thus  to  prevent  the  increase  of  mischief.  When  the  organ  is  in  a  quiet 
sttftV  the  prolapsus  may  be  punctured  with  a  cataract  needle,  so  as  to  let  out 
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the  aqueous  humour.  This  lessens  the  humour,  and  facilitates  cicatrization  ;  it 
may  be  repeated  with  advantage.  In  this  way  the  case  will  be  brought  to  a 
favourable  termination,  the  iris  remaining  adherent  to  the  cicatrix  of  the  cornea, 
and  the  pupil  not  being  much  contracted  or  displaced.  If  it  should  appear 
that  adhesion  of  the  iris  to  the  cornea  has  not  taken  place,  after  puncturing  the 
prolapsus,  we  may  touch  it  with  the  nitrate  of  silver,  or  apply  a  strong  solution 
to  the  part  with  a  camel-hair  pencil.  The  escharotic  should  not  be  employed 
without  necessity;  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  means  before  mentioned  accom¬ 
plish  all  we  want.  A  protrusion  sometimes  takes  place  from  the  cicatrix  of  a 
thin,  delicate,  membranous  substance,  which  maybe  distended  with  aqueous 
fluid.  According  to  circumstances,  it  may  be  punctured  with  a  cataract  needle, 
touched  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  snipped  off  with  scissors. 

Cases  for  Extraction. — The  operation  of  extraction  is  particularly  applicable 
to  cases  of  firm  cataract,  especially  in  persons  advancing  in  years.  The  cataract 
being  hard  and  less  susceptible  of  absorption,  is  removed  from  the  eye ;  the  in¬ 
cision  of  the  cornea  may  be  healed  in  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  after  the 
operation,  the  object  of  which  is  then  accomplished,  though  it  would  not  be 
prudent  to  employ  the  eye  at  that  time.  Thus,  the  advantages  of  the  operation 
are  the  complete  removal  of  the  cataract,  and  the  speedy  restoration  of  sight. 

Cases  in  which  Extraction  is  unadvisable. — Under  certain  circumstances, 
there  are  objections  to  extraction,  whether  employed  for  hard  or  any  other  cata¬ 
racts.  A  small  anterior  chamber  increases  the  difficulty  of  the  operation;  it  is 
not  easy  to  make  an  adequate  section  of  the  cornea  without  wounding  the  iris. 
The  cataract  is  sometimes  so  large  as  to  push  forwards  the  iris,  so  that  a  very 
small  space  is  left  between  the  latter  and  the  cornea;  but  as  firm  cataracts  are 
generally  smaller  than  natural,  this  objection  does  not  usually  apply  to  such 
cases. 

A  sunken  eye  is  unfavourable  for  the  operation  of  extraction ;  and  the  eye 
may  be  in  this  state  either  from  an  absorption  of  the  adipose  matter  in  the  orbit, 
or  from  a  great  projection  of  the  brow  :  the  globe  cannot  be  denuded  sufficiently 
for  the  easy  execution  of  the  operation,  or  at  least  not  without  suBlecting  it  to 
pressure.  Unusual  smallness  of  the  palpebral  fissure  may  caui%  similar  dif¬ 
ficulty.  (?j 

Very  advanced  age  is  unfavourable  for  the  perform armOjr extraction;  the 
restorative  powers  of  the  system  are  enfeebled,  and  the  ufljpn  of  the  cornea  does 
'  not  readily  take  place.  A  weakened  state  of  constituJ^Jjpndependently  of  age, 
would  form  an  analogous  ground  of  objection.  L^yejseen  some  cases,  in  which 
no  progress  towards  union  was  observable  four  oi\i^  aays  after  the  section  had 
been  made.  It  would  be  difficult  to  specify  a^v  exact  age  at  which  we  might 
deem  it  objectionable  to  perform  the  operati^)  we  should  rather  consider  the 
general  powers  of  the  individual,  for  sopjTKpersons  are  as  young  at  seventy  as 
others  are  at  sixty.  I  performed  extra^Sn  on  a  late  member  of  our  profession 
at  the  age  of  ninety-two;  the  owing,  u*  nted  as  quickly  and  favourably  as  it 
could  have  done  in  the  youngestj^ifoect,  and  the  patient  subsequently  enjoyed 
the  power  of  reading  with  ^rs^^able  glass  the  smallest  print  with  perfect 
facility.  \J 

Adhesions  of  the  pupil  ffite vent  the  exit  of  the  lens,  and  thus  render  extrac¬ 
tion  ineligible.  Extraotj&iovould  be  contraindicated  by  affections  of  the  chest 
attended  with  cou^h^^^dffficulty  of  breathing. 

Another  objectfoSyk)  the  operation  of  extraction  has  reference  rather  to  the 
operation  than  to^Jm  patient ;  it  is  the  difficulty  of  performing  it,  the  degree  of 
manual  dextq^ty  required  for  its  successful  execution.  Unless  a  person  has 
frequent  d^&timities  of  operating,  he  will  not  become  familiarized  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  di^  ’  “ 

to  si 


Jties  of  the  proceeding,  nor  acquire  that  confidence  which  is  essential 
The  unsteadiness  of  the  eye,  the  little  control  which  the  patient 
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Fig.  194.  Fig.  196. 
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Fig.  195. 
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has  over  it,  the  alarm  which  the  dread  of  the  operation,  and  still  more  the  pre¬ 
liminary  measures  occasion,  and  the  convulsive  or  spasmodic  exertion  which  the 
actual  contact  of  the  instrument  often  excites,  are  sources  of  real  difficulty.  The 
eye  is  rolling  incessantly  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  it  immediately  turns 
away  from  the  instrument,  so  that  the  greatest  care  and  caution  are  necessary 
even  to  perform  the  section  of  the  cornea.  Undoubtedly  extraction  is  an  opera¬ 
tion  of  considerable  nicety;  and  unless  it  has  been  frequently  performed  on  the’ 
dead  eye,  the  expectation  of  success  on  the  living  subject  would  be  as  absurd  as 
the  attempt  would  be  unjustifiable.  The  operation  of  depression,  on  the  other- 
hand,  is  easy,  and  requires  no  particular  practice  beforehand. 

Beer,  who  is  a  great  advocate  for  extraction,  mentions  the  following  circum¬ 
stances  as  contraindications  of  the  operation,  and  consequently  as  reasons  for 
preferring  depression  or  reclination.  A  considerable  adhesion  of  the  iris  to  the 
cornea.  A  very  flat  cornea,  in  consequence  of  which  the  anterior  chamber  is  so 

small,  that  an  opening  of  sufficient  size  cannot 
be  made.  A  very  broad  arcus  senilis,  which 
we  cannot  venture  to  divide,  because  the  wound 
will  not  heal.  Habitual  contraction  of  the  pu¬ 
pil  ( myosis ).  Deeply  lying  eyes  with  narrow 
fissure  of  the  lids.  The  eyes  very  unsteady, 
and  easily  thrown  into  convulsive  movements. 
Excessive  and  insuperable  timidity  of  the  pa¬ 
tient.  Early  age  or  great  stupidity,  rendering 
the  patient  unmanageable  during  and  after  the 
j\  j*  jco.  operation.  ( Lehre ,  vol.  ii.  pp.  364,  365.)  I 

'1 3  fZ\  have  found,  by  repeated  experience,  that  the 

III  notion  expressed  above,  of  the  corneal  section 

not  healing  when  it  has  been  made  in  the  arcus 
senilis,  is  incorrect. 


SECTION  III.— DEPRES5j^9^  OR  COUCHING. 

The  patient  shouldJ®f>repared  for  this  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  same  v©^s  for  that  of  extraction. 
In  all  instancesJ^We  operating  with  the  needle, 
it  is  expedien^w^Tlate  the  pupil  by  belladonna; 
this  enlar^TSp^;  of  the  aperture  enables  us  to 
see  exratiy^what  we  are  doing.  Permanent 
dilatatiSKafter  the  operation  is  generally  advis¬ 
ably,  iW)rder  to  allow  free  access  of  the  aqueous 
ur  to  the  lens,  as  well  as  to  prevent  adhe- 
s  of  the  pupillary  margin. 

"arious  needles  have  been  used  for  depression; 
the  spear-shaped  needle,  which  has  been  com¬ 
monly  employed,  is  made  straight,  and  termi¬ 
nates  at  the  end  in  a  spear  point  [Fig.  194]. 
The  needle  employed  by  the  late  Mr.  Saunders 
is  straight  also,  but  instead  of  being  spear- 
pointed,  is  ground  flat  at  the  extremity  [Fig. 
195;  the  small  figure  at  the  side  is  a  lateral 
view  of  the  same  instrument];  it  is  just  such  an 
instrument  as  might  be  made  by  grinding  a 
knitting-needle  flat  at  its  end,  and  giving  it  a 
sharp  point;  the  sides  of  the  end  are  also  sharp. 


Scarpa’s 

needle. 


u 


Saunders’s 

needle. 
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The  needle  of  Scarpa  is  slightly  curved  at  the  end,  and  is  sharp  upon  the  edges 
of  the  curve  [Fig.  196].  There  is  a  needle  strongly  recommended  by  the  late 
Mr.  Hey,  but  it  is  now  out  of  use ;  it  is  the  worst  of  all  I  have  tried.  I  think 
that  Scarpa*  s  needle  will  be  found  to  answer  the  purposes  of  the  operator  best. 

The  patient  is  placed  on  a  low  seat,  and  the  operator  occupies  a  rather  higher 
one  in  front  of  him.  The  assistant,  standing  between,  supports  the  head,  and 
elevates  and  fixes  the  upper  lid.  The  operator  depresses  the  lower  lid  and 
steadies  the  globe  with  one  hand,  while  he  uses  the  needle  with  the  other. 

*  The  needle  should  be  carried  through  the  sclerotica,  at  the  distance  of  a  line 
and  a  half  or  two  lines  behind  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  and  nearly,  but  not 
exactly,  in  the  middle  of  the  eye,  because  the  long  ciliary  artery  runs  on 
each  side  along  the  middle ;  the  needle,  therefore,  should  be  entered  a  little 
above  the  middle  line.  It  is  to  be  introduced  on  the  temporal  side  of  the  globe, 
and  then  carried  forwards  and  upwards,  so  as  to  place  it  on  the  upper  and  front 
part  of  the  lens,  and  then  the  business  of  depression  begins.  The  needle  must 
be  steadily  pressed  upon  the  cataract, 


Fig.  197. 


so  as  to  move  it  downwards  and  back¬ 
wards  [Figs.  197, 198],  out  of  the  axis 
of  vision ;  and  this  is  to  be  done,  not  by 
any  sudden  motion,  but  by  a  slow  and 
gentle  pressure,  continued  until  the 
lens  sinks  below  the  pupil.  The  needle 
should  be  held  on  the  lens  for  a  short 
time  to  fix  it  steadily  in  that  position, 
and  then  having  been  gently  rotated  to 
disengage  it  from  the  lens,  it  should 
be  lifted  up  a  little  to  see  if  the  lens 
rise  j  if  it  do  not,  the  needle  is  with-  Depression  of  cataract.  (From  Fergusson.) 

drawn.  If  the  lens  should  rise,  it 

must  be  again  depressed  and  kept  down  for  a  short  time,  after  which  the  needle 
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pear,  and  may  be  used  as  a  single  needle.  It  is  employed  in  this  state  to  punc¬ 
ture  the  sclerotica ;  but  when  the  instrument  has  entered  the  eye,  and  been 
brought  in  front  of  the  lens,  the  operator  separates  the  two  component  parts, 
of  which  the  junction  corresponds  to  the  puncture  of  the  sclerotica,  and  then 
there  are  two  needles  placed  in  front  of  the  lens,  by  which  we  can  completely 
command  it,  and  redine  it,  or  place  it  in  the  situation  already  described.  The 
reclination  may  be  accomplished  with  the  common  simple  needle,  but  the  lens 
may  revolve  under  the  needle  instead  of  taking  the  desired  direction. 

In  reclination,  the  curved  needle  is  carried  through  the  tunics  in  the  same 
situation  as  in  depression,  the  convexity  being  forwards.  It  is  then  brought 
over  the  upper  edge  of  the  crystalline  in  front  of  that  body,  and  placed  a 
little  above  its  centre,  with  the  concavity  backwards.  The  needle  is  now 
moved  slowly  backwards,  so  as  to  place  the  lens  in  the  position  already  de¬ 
scribed,  care  being  taken  to  prevent  it  from  rolling  under  the  instrument.  The 
needle  should  then  be  rotated  between  the  finger  and  the  thumb  to  disengage 
it )  and  farther  pressure  may  be  made  on  the  centre  of  the  lens,  so  as  to  sink  it 
just  below  the  level  of  the  pupil.  If  the  inferior  edge  of  the  lens  should  have 
come  too  far  forwards,  in  the  process  of  reclination,  so  as  to  press  against  the 
iris  or  ciliary  processes,  it  should  be  moved  gently  backwards  before  the  needle 
is  taken  out  of  the  eye. 

[Reclination  through  the  cornea  has  also  been  performed,  but  has  not  been 
found  to  answer  so  well  as  that  by  sclerotic  puncturation,  and  is  now  seldom 
resorted  to.] 

Scarpa's  Mode  of  Depression. — The  operation  of  depression  as  performed  by 
Scarpa  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  which  I  first  described ;  his  needle  is  to  be 
introduced  with  its  convexity  forwards,  the  point  of  the  needle  is  then  carried 
in  front  of  the  upper  part  of  the  lens,  when  it  is  to  be  depressed,  pushing  the  lens 
downwards  and  backwards ;  having  done  this  Scarpa  turns  the  needle,  and 
carries  it  quite  through  the  front  of  the  capsule  into  the  anterior  chamber,  and 
makes  a  point  of  lacerating  the  capsule  very  freely,  so  as  to  let  the  aqueous 
humour  upon  the  depressed  lens )  and  he  advises  the  renofrval  of  any  soft  or 
loose  fragment  of  the  cataract  into  the  anterior  chamberj^O*^ 

The  advice  of  Scarpa  in  the  last  two  points  is  no  means  judicious. 
When  performed  in  the  most  careful  manner,  and  carffi$R&  to  the  simple  object 
of  removing  the  cataract  from  the  axis  of  vision,  da&pksion  often  excites  serious 
and  dangerous  inflammation.  This  will  be  n&^Jnkely  to  occur  when  we  add 
to  the  displacement  of  the  lens  laceratiom^Qts  capsule,  and  the  passage  of 
fragments  into  the  anterior  chamber.  ( 

After-treatment. — In  the  operation  o^depression,  there  is  a  punctured  wound 
through  all  the  coats  of  the  eye,  and^jol’cible  displacement  of  the  lens )  the 
cells  of  the  vitreous  humour  are  >kcerated,  the  capsule  of  the  lens  is  torn,  so 
that  the  internal  structures  of  the  'Organ  are  extensively  injured.  Although 
the  operation  at  first  sight,  appears  to  be  simple,  it  cannot  be  unattended  with 
the  risk  of  inflammation ;  inflammation  is  at  least  as  common  after  this 

operation  as  after  extra  The  inflammation,  too,  occurring  in  the  most  in¬ 

ternal  part  of  the  orgdLi|  generally  serious ;  consequently,  the  patient  requires 
as  much  care  as  ^ftgrexTraction.  It  is  necessary  to  pay  strict  attention  to  the 
state  of  health  m^Smisly  to  the  operation,  and  the  treatment  for  the  removal 
or  prevention  pt‘  inflammation  must  be  equally  active.  Internal  inflammation 
commencing  1^  the  iris,  and  proceeding  slowly,  is  a  common  occurrence  after 
depression^  it  must  be  treated  actively  by  antiphlogistic  measures,  and  after¬ 
wards  bV  tne  use  of  mercury. 

\ryS 

gSwonKiichen  Operationen  des  Staares,  sammt  einer  leicliten  uud  verbesserten  Art  die- 
zu  macken.  Niirnberg,  1785. 
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Pressure  on  the  retina  is  a  farther  source  of  danger.  We  must  take  great 
care  to  prevent  this.  There  is  but  a  small  space  to  move  the  needle  in,  and  we 
must  not  depress  the  lens  farther  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  clear  the  edge 
of  the  pupil.  Pressure  of  the  lens  on  the  retina  would  probably  produce 
amaurosis. 

When  the  controversy  existed  between  the  advocates  of  extraction  and  de¬ 
pression,  among  the  disadvantages  of  the  latter  was  enumerated  the  subsequent 
rising  of  the  lens;  and  this  was  considered  a  formidable  objection  to  depression. 
If  such  a  circumstance  should  happen,  which  is  seldom  the  case,  the  operation 
may  be  repeated.  Depression  admits  of  repetition ;  in  extraction,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  fate  of  the  eye  depends  on  one  effort;  if  that  fails  there  is  no  farther 
chance.  The  operation  with  the  needle  may  be  performed  many  times,  and  the 
eye  will  bear  it  without  any  serious  injury,  so  that  we  may  accomplish  ultimately 
what  we  have  failed  to  effect  in  the  first  instance. 

The  hard  nucleus  of  the  lens  may  pass,  at  a  shorter  or  longer  period  after 
the  operation,  into  the  anterior  chamber,  where  it  excites  a  most  painful  inflam¬ 
mation,  which  goes  on  as  long  as  the  cause  of  irritation  continues  to  act.  I 
saw  a  gentleman,  in  whom  depression  had  been  performed  twelve  or  fourteen 
months  previously ;  the  operation  had  succeeded  perfectly,  and  vision  had  been 
excellent  until  within  a  recent  period.  A  small,  amber-coloured  portion  of  lens, 
in  the  shape  of  a  flattened  disk,  now  lay  in  the  bottom  of  the  anterior  chamber. 
For  some  time  it  caused  little  inconvenience,  but  inflammation  slowly  arose  with 
great  pain,  and  serious  sympathetic  disturbance  of  the  opposite  eye.  I  found 
it  necessary  to  open  the  cornea  and  take  out  the  cause  of  irritation.  The  eye 
recovered,  excepting  partial  nebulous  opacity  of  the  cornea,  and  the  pupil  was 
clear;  but  vision  was  nearly  lost.  A  lady  who  had  cataract  in  one  eye,  the 
other  being  unaffected,  was  persuaded  to  undergo  an  operation  with  the  needle. 
Not  long  after  its  performance,  the  centre  portion  of  the  lens  passed  into  the 
anterior  chamber,  and  there  excited  violent  inflammation  with  excessive  irrita¬ 
tion  and  pain.  There  was  the  greatest  intolerance  of  light,  so  that  neither  eye 
could  be  opened,  and  the  patient’s  sufferings  were  incessant  day  and  night, 
hardly  mitigated  by  any  of  the  various  measures  used  for  her  ro&3-  I  saw  her 
•  afteic  many  weeks  of  suffering.  Although  the  state  of  the  ey^Arom  inflamma¬ 
tion  and  intolerance,  was  very  unfavourable  to  such  a  procmGyig,  I  opened  the 
cornea  and  removed  a  hard  nucleus  of  lens.  The  opejmj^hi  was  followed  by 
immediate  relief;  the  inflammation  and  intolerance  ^Fyfrght,  however,  abated 
hut  slowly,  and  a  considerable  time  elapsed  before  /Hpywere  completely  at  an 


£%^is  recovered. 

\stique ,  a  case  in  which  the 


end.  Contrary  to  my  expectation,  tolerable  vis 
[Dr.  De  Abren  records,  in  the  An nodes  d  <*>  vaou  m  wjjiv^ul  iuc 

crystalline  lens,  which  had  been  couched,  raiscended,  twenty-two  months  after 
the  operation,  and  passed  into  the  anterior  chamber.  It  had  lost  about  one-sixth 
of  its  original  size.  No  irritation  of  t^^ris  followed  from  the  presence  of  the 
lens  in  its  new  situation,  and  its  ab^orplipn  was  there  rapidly  effected.] 
Absorption  of  the  Depressed  The  old  opinion  that  the  lens,  when  re¬ 

moved  from  the  axis  of  visioMrymd  sunk  in  the  vitreous  humour,  remains 
unchanged,  so  that  it  may  q^ayjr  moment,  by  rising  up  again  and  resuming  its 
place  behind  the  pupil,  depiWe  the  patient  of  sight,  seems  to  have  been  impli¬ 
citly  adopted  by  BeeR^Jlo  thereupon  represents  depression  and  reclination 
as  mere  palliative  pro^eSoings  of  uncertain  ultimate  result.  “  Depression  and 
reclination/’  says^J^^offer  only  a  palliative  cure  in  cases  of  perfectly  hard  or 
in  tolerably  fir^^fearacts,  in  the  cystic,  and  the  tough  membranous  cataracts. 
For  none  of  tJie^rare  ever  dissolved  and  absorbed  after  the  operation,  but  they 
remain  inib^eye  as  unorganic  foreign  bodies,  capable  of  rising  on  any  occa- 
n,  andA^bs^again  destroying  sight  partially  or  completely.”  In  a  note  on 
2;e,  he  makes  the  following  additional  statement:  “I  have  neglected 
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no  opportunity  of  examining  carefully  after  death  the  eyes  of  those  who  had 
undergone  depression  or  reclination  during  life.  Some  of  the  cases  had  been 
operated  on  twenty  years  and  more  previously.  In  almost  all,  I  have  found 
the  firm  undissolved  lens  generally  much  diminished,  either  with  or  with¬ 
out  capsule.  Membranous  cataracts  have  been  but  little  corrugated ;  they 
have  completely  lost  their  toughness,  and  been  converted  into  a  firm  white 
mass.  In  a  living  person,  I  saw  the  cataract,  which  had  been  depressed  thirty 
years  before  by  an  itinerant  operator,  Hilmer,  raised  again  by  a  fall  on  the 
head.  It  was  small,  angular,  and  floated  from  one  chamber  into  the  other  when 
the  pupil  was  dilated.  It  was  successfully  removed  by  extraction,  being  then 
nearly  ossified.  In  1805, 1  extracted  for  a  woman,  forty  years  old,  a  large,  hard, 
yellowish-white  lenticular  cataract,  which  had  been  in  the  anterior  chamber 
twenty-six  years.  It  was  displaced  by  a  blow  on  the  eye  from  the  bough  of  a 
tree.  I  have  never  seen  even  a  half  firm  cataract  dissolved  and  absorbed.  Be¬ 
fore  I  can  believe  the  possibility  of  the  occurrence,  I  must  have  ocular  demon¬ 
stration  that  a  depressed  hard  cataract  can  disappear.”  (j Lehre,  vol.  ii.  pp.  863, 
364.) 

Some  of  the  expressions  in  this  very  quotation  partly  admit  the  fact  which 
Beer  is  arguing  against.  But  the  investigations  made  by  others  completely 
contradict  Beer’s  statements;  show  that  the  displaced  lens  becomes  absorbed, 
the  process  requiring  a  longer  or  shorter  time  in  proportion  to  the  firmness  or 
softness  of  the  body ;  and  consequently  prove  that  the  fear  of  its  rising  again 
into  its  original  position  is,  in  a  great  measure,  groundless. 

Acrel  dissected  the  eye  of  a  peasant  who  died  some  time  after  he  had  under¬ 
gone  depression.  The  lens  had  completely  disappeared.  (  Chirurgische  Vorfdlie, 
vol.  i.  p.  109.) 

Scarpa  examined  the  eye  in  three  instances  after  depression.  “The  first  was 
in  a  nobleman  of  Pavia,  aged  sixty,  who  died  precisely  a  year  after  he  had  un¬ 
dergone  the  operation  of  couching  for  a  cataract  in  the  right  eye ;  the  other  was 
in  a  woman  forty-three  years  of  age,  who  died  three  years  after  depression  of  the 
cataract;  and  the  third,  in  a  man  fifty^-seven  years  of  age,  who  died  about  three 
years  and  a  half  after  the  same  operation  had  been  performed.  In  the  first  of 
these  three  subjects,  I  found  the  crystalline  deeply  im^|ddea  in  the,  vitreous 
humour,  and  reduced  to  about  one-third  its  natural  siz^jahd  in  the  other  two, 
in  which  the  crystalline  was  deeply  situated  in  thqmbeous  humour  below  the 
axis  of  vision,  there  was  only  the  nucleus  remamklV^f  a  size  a  little  larger  than 
the  head  of  a  common  pin.”  ( Treatise ,  327.) 

Dr.  William  Soemmering  has  examineekLtferal  eyes  after  the  operation  of 
depression,  and  has  described  what  he  fpund^n  an  interesting  work,1  to  which 
he  has  added  a  series  of  beautiful  figu&,  representing  most  satisfactorily  the 
changes  observed.  In  eight  years  anck^half  after  the  operation  the  lens  had 
completely  disappeared.  In  anoth^case  it  was  completely  absorbed  in  three 
years.  After  two  years,  the  firrQucleus  of  the  lens,  as  large  as  a  lentil,  was 
found  at  the  bottom  of  eachN^C^  und  it  was  in  the  same  state  in  another  eye 
at  the  end  of  thirteen  mou*frs. 

Mr.  Jules  CLOQUE|^hnd  the  crystalline  reduced  to  one-third  of  its  natural 
volume  in  two  years  affforthe  operation.2 

For  the  lens  to*Wjbsorbed  in  these  cases,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be 
exposed  nakedly  pjhe  vitreous  humour.  If  it  continue  covered  by  its  capsule, 
no  absorptiq»Jp&urs.  In  a  case  where  the  operation  had  been  performed  three 
years  befq^^th,  Dr.  William  Soemmering3  found  the  lens  completely  in- 


1  Beojxqktimgen  uber  die  organischen  Ver cinder un gen  im  Ange  nach  Staar  operations ; 
mit  S^r^tmndrucktofeln.  Frankfort  am  Mayn,  1828. 

P^amologie  Chirurgicale ,  p.  135,  plate  x.  fig.  15. 
cit.  p.  36,  plate  ii.  fig.  5. 
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closed  in  its  capsule,  situated  between  the  lower  edge  of  the  pupil  and  the  margin 
of  the  retina,  unaltered  as  to  size,  but  rather  unequal  on  its  surface.  M.  Clo¬ 
quet1  observed  an  analogous  fact  at  the  end  of  two  years.  The  absorption  of 
the  lens  in  the  anterior  chamber,  is  equally  prevented  by  the  presence  of  the 
capsule,  as  is  seen  in  the  case  mentioned  at  p.  196.  In  the  instance  of  non- 
absorption  in  the  anterior  chamber,  mentioned  by  Beer  in  a  recent  quotation  at 
p.  722,  the  lens  was  probably  covered  by  its  capsule.  This  membrane  seems 
to  be  little,  if  at  all,  susceptible  of  absorption. 

An  interesting  physiological  fact  was  observed  by  Dr.  W.  Soemmering  in 
his  examinations,  viz.  that  when,  after  depression,  the  capsule  remains  in  its 
place,  and  with  its  natural  connections,  a  partial  reproduction  of  the  lens  takes 
place.  When  the  eyes  were  recent,  he  saw  no  appearance  of  capsule  or  lens; 
but  after  they  had  been  immersed  in  spirit,  the  capsule  became  very  obvious, 
and  it  was  found  to  contain  a  varying  quantity  of  soft  gelatinous  matter,  ana¬ 
logous  to  the  exterior  substance  of  the  lens,  and  rendered  opaque  by  the  spirit. 
Messrs.  Cocteau  and  Leroy  D’Etiolles2  had  already  shown  that  the  lens  is 
reproduced  in  animals,  as  in  the  rabbit,  cat,  dog.  This  reproduction  took  place 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  six  weeks  after  the  part  had  been  extracted ;  but  it 
was  still  more  complete  at  the  end  of  six  months.  In  a  rabbit  killed  at  that 
period,  after  extraction  of  the  lens  on  both  sides,  “the  crystalline  capsules  were 
perfectly  transparent,  and  no  cicatrix  could  be  discovered;  they  contained  crys¬ 
tallines  perfectly  similar  in  size  and  consistence  to  those  which  had  been  ex¬ 
tracted.  To  be  more  certain  of  their  nature,  we  plunged  them  in  boiling  water, 
when  they  became  opaque,  hard,  and  friable,  just  like  the  original  lens/'3 

The  cases  to  which  depression  is  best  suited,  are  the  hard  cataracts,  in  which, 
for  some  of  the  reasons  before  mentioned,  extraction  might  not  be  advisable ;  or, 
when  the  operator  does  not  feel  sufficient  confidence  in  himself  to  perform  the 
last-mentioned  operation.  The  advantages  of  depression  are  its  facility,  the  less 
degree  of  risk  to  the  organ,  and  the  power  of  repetition. 

[We  entirely  accord  with  Mr.  Dixon  ( Lancet ,  June  25,  1853,  p.  578)  in  re¬ 
garding  depression  “  as  an  unscientific  and  destructive  operation, y^d  we  think 
that  it  will  be  ultimately  abandoned,  except  in  a  very  few  casd^V^  ' 

“It  is  a  grave  objection  to  displacement,”  says  Mr.  Wal©^,  “that  in  per¬ 
forming  it  the  interior  of  a  healthy  eye  must  necessarily  be  ^^Merably  damaged. 
No  condition  of  the  vitreous  humour  can  be  said  to  be  /ffirburable  to  the  opera¬ 
tion.  When  from  morbid  change  it  yields  readily  t.Qs^dssure,  there  is  danger 
of  the  cataract  gravitating,  and  resting  on  the  *&&&&-,  or  floating  about,  and 
producing  constant  annoyance  by  temporarily  interrupting  vision ;  besides,  it  is 
then  peculiarly  liable  to  be  dislocated  throughH^e  pupil. 

“It  is  not  surprising  that  acute  inflammmdh  of  some  or  of  all  the  textures 
of  the  globe,  with  its  destructive  conseqn0pes,  should  sometimes  immediately 
follow  displacement,  and  be  as  baneful  @Ene  most  acute  attack  after  extraction ; 
hut  what  is  most  to  be  dreaded  is^jfo,  but  certainly  destructive,  inflammation 
coming  on  at  a  later  period,  fronvp^sure  of  the  cataract  on  the  iris,  ciliary  pro¬ 
cesses,  or  retina;  from  violence |idne  to  the  structure  of  the  vitreous  humour; 
or  from  irritation  occasioned  By*  the  unnatural  position  of  the  displaced  body,  in 
which  case  there  will  b<?.al!  the  symptoms  that  would  occur  if  a  foreign  body 
were  driven  into  the  ev|y The  cataract  may,  in  its  new  place,  undergo  partial 
or  even  entire  abswnfioiifand  for  this  it  must  have  been  stripped  of  its  capsule. 
So  long,  therefore,  ^it  is  undissolved,  and  many  years  may  pass  with  scarcely 

1  Lib.  cii.  p.<4^5,  plate  x.  fig.  14. 

2  Exp<hie»|el  ablatives  a  la  Reproduction  du  Cristallin,  in  the  Journal  de  Physiologic , 
t°m.  vii.  Jjk3u? 
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any  change  being  effected,  there  is  danger  of  this  low  inflammation.  Of  the 
treatment,  Dr.  Mackenzie  writes,  ‘if  the  practitioner  who  has  performed  de¬ 
pression  or  reclination  sees  reason  to  suspect  that  the  very  means  which  he  had 
adopted  for  restoring  vision,  threaten  to  destroy  it,  he  ought  not  to  hesitate  about 
withdrawing  the  displaced  lens  from  the  eye  entirely.  Introducing  a  bent 
needle  through  the  sclerotica,  the  cataract  is  to  he  raised  into  its  former  situa¬ 
tion,  pressed  forward  through  the  pupil,  and  kept  in  contact  with  the  cornea  till 
a  section  is  made,  a  hook  introduced,  and  the  lens  laid  hold  of,  so  that  it  may 
be  extracted/  Moreover,  from  falls,  blows  on  the  head,  or  even  without  an 
apparent  cause,  the  cataract  may  reascend  in  the  track  by  which  it  was  dis¬ 
placed,  or  pass  into  the  anterior  chamber,  and  require  again  to  be  thrust  back, 
or  extracted ;  therefore,  with  all  these  contingencies,  success  can  never  be  counted 
on.  Neither  repetition  of  the  displacement,  nor  extraction,  should,  in  my 
opinion,  be  hastily  done  when  a  cataract  reascends,  except  in  the  very  aged- 
in  whom,  from  the  greater  density  of  the  lens  at  that  period  of  life,  its  solution 
does  not  readily  take  place — or  unless  much  irritation  ensues,  but  the  case  should 
merely  be  watched,  as  experience  justifies  our  giving  a  trial  to  the  process  of 
disintegration  in  an  emergency  like  this.”] 


SECTION  IV.— THE  OPERATION  BY  SOLUTION  OR  ABSORPTION. 

It  was  found  by  casual  observation,  that  the  lens  occasionally  disappeared 
from  the  pupil  without  being  depressed.  For  instance,  in  some  cases  in  which 
depression  had  been  attempted,  but  not  accomplished,  on  leaving  the  eye  quiet 
for  a  certain  time,  the  cataract  disappeared.  Mr.  Pott  and  Mr.  Hey,  who  were 
advocates  for  depression,  found,  when  attempting  to  operate  on  soft  cataracts, 
that  the  needle  passed  through  them ;  and  they  observed  in  these  cases,  in  which 
the  operation  was  supposed  to  have  failed,  that  after  a  time  the  pupil  became 
clear ;  this  of  course  showed  that  absorption  went  on  after  the  capsule  had  been 
lacerated,  and  the  aqueous  humour  admitted  to  the  lens.  Hence  arose  the  idea 
of  operating  designedly  in  this  manner,  viz.  to  disturb  or  break  the  lens,  and 
perhaps  to  lacerate  its  capsule,  and  then  leave  it  for  absorption.  This  mode  was 
afterwards  called  the  operation  by  solution ;  it  might,  be  more  correctly 

called  that  by  absorption.  The  lens  is  neither  def  1 
placed  under  such  circumstances  that  it  disappear 


^  sed  nor  extracted,  but 
om  the  eye,  being  either 


Fig.  200.  vO 

Sr 


Operation  of  Solution. 
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dissolved  in  the  aqueous  humour,  or  taken  up  directly  by  the  absorbents.  It  is 
a  very  useful  operation,  and  easy  of  performance. 

The  mode  of  proceeding  is  to  introduce  the  instrument  in  the  same  situation 
as  for  depression.  We  generally  use  a  needle  which  cuts  a  littlfe  farther  on  the 
sides  than  that  of  Mr.  Saunders,  the  only  difference  between  that  and  the  former 
being  the  addition  of  a  cutting  edge  extending  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  from  the  point.  The  object  is  to  divide  the  anterior  layer  of  the  crystalline 
capsule.  If  the  cataract  be  fluid,  its  contents  will  pass  into  the  anterior  cham¬ 
ber,  and  render  the  aqueous  humour  turbid ;  but  if  it  should  be  only  soft,  not 
fluid,  we  move  the  needle  gently  once  or  twice  through  it,  after  having  freely 
lacerated  the  capsule,  and  then  withdraw  the  instrument.  The  object  is  to 
lacerate  the  anterior  capsule,  without  displacing  the  lens  from  its  natural  situa¬ 
tion. 

This  operation  may  be  followed  by  inflammation,  just  a3  any  other  punctured 
wound  of  the  globe ;  but  if  we  proceed  carefully,  and  are  content  to  do  little  at 
a  time,  it  does  not  excite  much  inflammation.  The  absorption  of  the  lens  goes 
on  to  a  certain  extent;  probably  some  of  its  exterior  soft  substance  will  pass 
through  the  opening  in  the  capsule  into  the  anterior  chamber,  and  then  be  ab¬ 
sorbed.  After  a  lapse  of  some  weeks  we  may  operate  again,  dividing  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  lens,  but  taking  care  not  to  dislocate  it.  We  may  at  last  proceed 
more  freely,  breaking  up  what  remains  into  fragments,  and  carrying  them  into 
the  anterior  chamber. 

The  points  to  be  attended  to  in  this  mode  of  proceeding  are,  first,  not  to  dis¬ 
place  the  lens;  for' if  we  do,  it  will  bulge  against  the  iris,  press  upon  and  irritate 
that  part,  and  thus  occasion  great  mischief;  secondly,  not  to  attempt  too  much 
at  once,  but  rather  to  repeat  the  operation,  and  at  last,  when  the  lens  has  been 
diminished  and  softened  by  absorption,  to  divide  the  capsule  more  extensively, 
and  perhaps  after  breaking  up  the  lens  to  carry  the  fragments  through  the  pupil 
into  the  anterior  chamber. 

The  cases  particularly  fit  for  the  operation  by  solution  are  fluid  and  soft  cata¬ 
racts;  in  them  it  is  sufficient  to  lacerate  the  capsule,  and  let  in  the  aqueous 
humour  upon  the  lens.  It  is  also  applicable  to  caseous  cataracts  u*a|ld  may  even 
be  performed  on  those  of  firmer  consistence.  But  in  the  laft^j^  much  longer 
time  is  required  for  absorption,  as  might  naturally  be  expectel^  The  operation, 
however,  is  objectionable  in  such  cases  from  the  possible  pa^gfe  of  a  hard  portion 
of  lens,  after  the  softer  substance  has  been  absorbed,  ki^cKhie  anterior  chamber, 
where  it  would  excite  serious  inflammation.  The  lesS^nflammation  is  excited, 
the  more  rapidly  does  absorption  go  on.  The  rqfii§ip£  even  of  a  soft  or  caseous 
lens  is  often  tedious;  and  this  circumstance  former  real  objection  to  the  opera¬ 
tion.  Patients  are  anxious  to  get  sight  raa&ed,  and  the  surgeon  is  equally 
desirous  of  accomplishing  the  point.  Delay^is,  however,  unavoidable  in  this 
method  of  proceeding,  in  which  weeks-^®  even  months,  sometimes  elapse  be¬ 
fore  the  cure  is  finished.  The  only  ^Mpnsation  to  the  patient  for  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  time,  is  the  diminished  riA^innammation. 

In  attempting  to  remove  catqff&p  by  absorption,  it  may  be  advantageous  to 
begin  by  simply  puncturingrorjmightly  lacerating  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
capsule.  This  is  done  by  ih^thterior  operation,  or  keratonyxis,  which  will  be 
described  presently.  We  carry  the  point  of  the  needle  through  the  capsule, 
make  a  small  perpendicular  laceration,  and  then  withdraw  the  instrument.  When 
the  size  and  firmn^Cm  the  lens  are  diminished  by  the  absorption  thus  excited, 
we  may  operatesMnhd  the  iris,  and  divide  the  cataract  more  freely. 

[This  oj^ftjibn  is  the  one  usually  performed  at  Wills  Hospital  by  the  editor 
and  his%noTteagues,  and  the  results  have  been  remarkably  satisfactory.  It  is 
aPplicadfie^we  are  convinced  from  ample  experience,  to  a  larger  number  of  cases 
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than  has  usually  been  supposed,  and  may  be  successfully  resorted  to  even  in 
hard  cataracts,  by  adapting  the  mode  of  operating  to  this  condition  of  the  lens. 

This  operation  has  the  great  advantage  over  extraction 
and  depression,  that  it  is  far  less  liable  to  be  followed 
by  destructive  inflammation  ;  indeed,  in  healthy  individuals 
•when  the  operation  is  well  performed,  the  patient  suitably 
prepared,  and  proper  precautions  subsequently .  taken,  the 
risk  from  inflammation  is  exceedingly  small. 

It  has  also  been  urged  in  favour  of  this  operation,  that 
little  manual  dexterity  is  required  for  its  performance.  This 
may  be  true,  in  comparison  to  that  required  for  extraction; 
but  we  protest  against  the  inference.  The  merest  bungler 
may  perform  it,  nay,  we  have  seen  them  do  so,  and  sometimes 
even  with  success.  But  what  would  be  the  results  of  a  large 
number  of  their  operations  ?  assuredly  disastrous  in  a  great 
proportion.  •  To  perform  this  operation  well,  requires  skill, 
experience,  coolness,  and  judgment.  No  one  should  attempt 
it,  until  he  has  studied  well  the  relations  of  the  parts  in¬ 
volved,  and  has  fully  considered  all  the  difficulties  he  may 
encounter,  and  is  prepared  to  obviate  them. 

For  the  proper  performance  of  this  operation,  a  needle 
with  a  very  keen  cutting  edge  is  requisite.  We  have  found 
it  so  difficult  to  have  such  an  edge  made  on  the  ordinary 
shaped  needle,  that  we  have  had  an  instrument  especially 
constructed  for  the  purpose,  which  combines  both  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  knife  and  a  needle.  (Fig.  201  represents  this 
needle  of  the  natural  size;1  Fig.  202,  the  same  magnified.) 
This  needle  much  resembles  the  ordinary  iris-knife.  The 
back  is  bevelled,  the  bevel  extending  to  one-fourth  of  the 
width  of  the  blade ;  the  remaining  three-fourths  consti¬ 
tute  a  knife-edge.  The  point  is  made  very  acute,  and  the 
cutting  edge  extends  a  little  over  four  i^es  from  the  point; 
below  this,  it  gradually  terminates  ijK^round  needle  shank. 
The  point  is  prolonged  from  thfiQjlickest  portion  of  the 
blade,  and  is  made  to  cut  on  edges ;  below  this,  the 
back  is  merely  thinned  or  off.  The  whole  length  of 

the  needle  is  about  seven 

Needles  of  this  desc/tpwN^  have  been  made  for  me  by  Mr. 
Schmidt  and  Mr.  KolWf  Surgeons’ 

Philadelphia,  M. 

Wicker,  of  Lomjom-' 

We  have  found  these  instrumenti2kry  superior  to  the  common  straight  needle, 
and  we  believe  that  with  them  jj^^ardes^  lens  may  be  easily  cut  up.  * 
Our  mode  of  operating  is^VSllows:  — 

The  pupil  being  previotfS^well  dilated,  the  patient  is  placed  recumbent  on 
his  back,  on  a  table  oi/oiya  settee,  with  his  head  supported  by  a  round  hair 
pillow.  The  lids  are^tfikn  separated  and  the  ball  steadied  as  shown  in  Fig.  200, 
which  represents  tlAjJeft  eye,  the  lower  lid  depressed  and  the  ball  steadied  by 
the  first  and  mid<^nnger  of  the  left  hand  of  the  operator ;  the  upper  lid  raised 
by  the  first  atj/Ckiddle  finger  of  the  assistant’s  right  hand. 

The  pohA^^puncturation  of  the  sclerotica  should  be  a  line  and  a  half  or  two 
lines  from  tSe  temporal  margin  of  the  cornea,  and  in  the  line  of  its  transverse 
diairmi^\  The  straight  needle  (Fig.  201)  is  introduced  perpendicularly  to  the 

1  The  artist  has  not  represented  the  point  sufficiently  acute. 

& 


Knife-Needle. 


Instrument-makers,  of 
of  Paris,  and  Messrs.  Philip  and 
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surface  of  the  eyeball,  the  edges  looking  upwards  and  downwards.  The  punc- 
turation  should  be  made  quickly,  and  the  needle  introduced  only  a  short  distance. 
This  accomplished,  the  surgeon  should  steady  the  eye  with  the  needle,  and  wait 
an  instant  until  the  patient  has  recovered  from  the  shock.  The  direction  of  the 
needle  should  then  be  changed,  so  that  its  point  may  be  advanced  between  the 
iris  and  the  lens,  when  the  instrument  should  be  steadily  pushed  on  until  its 
point  reaches  the  opposite  pupillary  margin  of  the  iris.  In  executing  this  step, 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  wound  the  ciliary  body,  or  iris  on  the  one  side,  or 
to  spit  the  lens  on  the  needle.  If  the  former  accident  happens,  injurious 
inflammation  may  result ;  if  the  latter,  especially  if  the  lens  be  hard,  it  will 
probably  be  dislocated,  and  in  this  case  it  must  be  either  at  once  depressed, 
or  extracted;  the  latter  is  the  preferable  alternative.  When  the  needle  is 
pushed  into  the  lens  without  dislocating  it,  the  instrument  should  be  carefully 
withdrawn  until  its  point  is  free,  and  then  pushed  on  again  in  a  better  direction. 

This  step  being  accomplished,  the  needle  should  be  rotated  one-quarter  round 
its  axis,  so  as  to  present  its  cutting  edge  towards  and  exactly  over  the  diameter 
of  the  lens.  This  last  direction  is  highly  important,  as  the  lens  will  thus 
offer  the  firmest  resistance,  and  will  not  tilt  over  and  be  dislocated  in  being 
cut.  A  free  incision  should  then  be  made  by  withdrawing  the  needle  a  short 
distance,  pressing  firmly  its  edge  against  the  cataract.  If  the  lens  is  hard, 
several  incisions  should  be  made  in  the  anterior  capsule,  and  then  this  membrane 
freely  lacerated  crosswise  with  the  point  of  the  instrument;  this  accomplished, 

•  the  instrument  should  be  withdrawn.  The  lens  exposed  to  the  aqueous  humour 
will  become  softened,  partly  absorbed,  and  at  a  subsequent  period  the  operation 
may  be  repeated,  and  the  lens  completely  broken  up. 

If  the  lens  is  not  very  hard,  in  addition  to  lacerating  the  anterior  capsule, 
more  or  less  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  lens  may  be  broken  up  and  placed  in 
the  anterior  chamber;  and  if  the  lens  is  sufficiently  soft,  the  whole  of  it  may  be 
broken  up  at  the  first  operation.  We  have  often,  by  adopting  the  method 
pointed  out,  completely  divided  the  cataract  into  halves  by  a  single  cut.  It  is 
advantageous  to  push  as  many  as  possible  of  the  fragments  into  the  anterior 
chamber,  absorption  being  more  speedily  accomplished  there,  in  the  pos¬ 
terior.  The  pupil  should  be  kept  dilated  for  several  days  aftj^tlre  operation. 
If  any  fragments  of  a  hard  lens  press  upon  the  iris,  prod^fi^fe  irritation,  and 
threatening  destructive  inflammation,  they  should  be  rented  through  a  small 
incision  in  the  cornea. 

If  a  fragment  of  opaque  capsule  remains,  which  impairs  vision,  it  should  be, 
at  a  future  time,  removed  by  one  of  the  inethod^jip^jted  out  for  the  treatment 
of  opaque  capsule  or  false  membranes  in  the  ®upil<at  pp.  741-3. 

The  after  treatment  must  be  conductecWK  the .  general  principles  already 
laid  down.  But  there  is  a  symptom  whiclSerometimes  follows  this  operation, 
and  which,  as  it  often  causes  great  di&tjG^  and  anxiety  to  the  patient,  requires 
special  notice. 

Sometimes,  a  few  hours  after  th^Q^eration,  more  generally  on  the  night  fol¬ 
lowing  it,  distressing  nausea,atfdysven  severe  vomiting  comes  on.  It  is  well 
that  the  patient  should  be  fim^ytfried  of  this,  and  assured  that  there  is  nothing 
unusual  or  dangerous  in  t^e  Tfmirrence.  Some  writers  speak  of  its  continuing 
at  times  for  three  or  fofwftjXys,  but  we  have  never  knowm  it  to  last  longer  than 
thirty-six,  and  rarely  l^ng^r  than  twenty-four  hours.  The  most  effectual  means 
for  relieving  it  ^r^ffi^ve  found  to  be,  strict  quiet,  a  full  opiate,  mustard  cata¬ 
plasms  to  the  and  the  effervescing  draught. 

Dr.  Jacob 4 ascribes  this  nausea,  rightly,  we  'think,  in  many  cases,  “to  the 
pressure  fragments  of  the  broken-up  lens  on  the  iris.” 

Mr.  Dai^fmple  seems  to  entertain  the  opinion  that  this  symptom  only  oc¬ 
curs  a^^  operations  for  soft  cataract,  and  ascribes  it  to  the  fluid  contents  of 
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the  capsule  exerting  a  poisonous  influence.  “  There  are,”  he  observes,  “  some 
peculiarities  which  belong  to  this  variety,  which  it  is  necessary  to  mention.  If 
an  opening  be  made  into  the  capsule,  as  in  the  operation  of  keratonyxis,  we 
see  the  opaque  fluid  escape  and  render  turbid  that  of  the  anterior  chamber. 
In  a  few  hours  after  the  operation,  the  patient  is  seized  with  nausea  and  violent 
vomiting,  and  with  intense  ocular  or  frontal  neuralgia.  This  is  so  constant  an 
accompaniment  of  this  form  of  operation,  that  it  is  necessary  to  forewarn  the 
patient  of  the  probability  of  its  occurrence.  Opium  and  ammonia,  in  full  doses, 
will  sometimes  relieve  the  patient;  and,  if  the  suffering  be  considerable,  we  may 
even  evacuate  the  fluid  of  the  anterior  chamber  by  a  puncture  with  a  broad 
needle.  In  one  case,  I  remember  to  have  seen  the  vomiting  and  neuralgia  con¬ 
tinue  almost  unremittingly  for  three  days.  At  the  end  of  a  week,  however,  the 
whole  anterior  chamber  became  clear  by  absorption  of  the  opaque  fluid,  and 
vision  was  beautifully  restored.  Upon  what  circumstance  these  phenomena 
depend,  is  wholly  unknown  to  us;  that  it  must,  however,  be  closely  connected 
with  the  poisonous  presence  of  the  contents  of  the  capsule  in  a  cavity,  in  which 
absorption  and  reproduction  are  always  going  on,  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt; 
for  if  such  a  cataract  be  removed  by  extraction,  in  which  case  the  capsule 
generally  escapes  entire,  no  such  state  follows.” 

Mr.  Dixon  takes1  the  same  view,  and  in  such  cases  recommends  the  imme¬ 
diate  removal  of  the  fluid  by  opening  the  cornea,  before  vomiting  and  pain 
set  in. 

Our  attention  has  been  so  recently  attracted  to  this  point  that  we  cannot  de¬ 
termine,  from  our  own  experience,  whether  or  not  nausea  and  vomiting  are 
of  more  frequent  occurrence  after  operations  for  fluid  than  hard  cataract;  but 
we  have  certainly  seen  it  after  the  latter,  and  in  a  case  of  soft  cataract,  upon 
which  we  have  within  a  few  weeks  operated,  though  nausea  and  vomiting  occur¬ 
red,  it  did  not  cause  much  distress,  and  ceased  after  eighteen  hours.  We  must 
therefore  wait  for  farther  evidence  before  advising  the  cornea  to  be  always 
opened  in  these  cases,  and  additional  injury  thus  inflicted  on  the  eye.] 

Whether  the  Lens  is  removed  hy  Absorption  or  Solutiong^X  is  not  yet  deter¬ 
mined  whether  the  lens  is  removed  from  the  chambers  o^fhe  «ye  by  absorption, 
or  whether  it  disappears  by  solution  in  the  aqueous  labour.  Removal  by  the 
absorbents  is  a  matter  of  common  occurrence  in  otl^^^arts  of  the  body  ;  but  I 
know  no  instance  in  which  a  solid  is  dissolved.^  ^yhlogy  would  therefore  lead 
us  to  consider  the  occurrence  as  an  exemplificati^of  absorption.  When  a  por¬ 
tion  of  lens  is  in  the  anterior  chamber,  no/ClfcS^es  occur  in  it  like  the  action  of 
a  solvent;  nor  is  the  transparency  of  th«  ar^wrous humour  affected.  The  solvent 
action,  if  it  be  such,  is  very  different  i^fon  ordinary  solution  ;  for  fragments  of 
lens  lie  in  the  supposed  menstruum  oftWfor  weeks  or  months  with  little  change. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  lenticuln^0pubstance  gradually  wastes  and  is  removed 
at  points  where  it  is  not  in  coutj^^witli  any  surface,  as  in  the  case  of  a  fragment 
protruding  through  the  cap^t^nci  pupil  into  the  anterior  chamber,  also  on  the 
upper  surface  and  sides  of/ftwgVnents  resting  in  the  bottom  of  the  chamber. 

However  the  process*  fe"'effected,  it  goes  on  more  actively,  and  is  therefore 
accomplished  more  omic^y  in  the  anterior  than  in  the  posterior  chamber.  Some 
time  ago  I  operat&^Mpi  both  eyes  of  a  boy,  between  two  and  three  years  of  age, 
for  congenital  ca^ajjacts ;  they  were  lenticular  and  gelatinous,  the  crystallines 
being  of  th(^r|Otural  size,  and  of  a  pure  milky-white.  In  the  eye  first  operated 
on,  I  divi^^he  capsule  and  lens  with  the  needle,  and  gently  disturbed  the  lat¬ 
ter,  which  remained  in  its  situation  behind  the  pupil.  At  the  end  of  a  fortnight 
I  op£pj^  on  the  other  eye.  The  lens  revolved  when  I  pressed  the  needle 


1  Lancet ,  Feb.  26,  1853. 
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against  it  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  it,  and  passed  entire  into  the  anterior 
chamber,  which  it  nearly  filled.  Slight  irritation  occurred  on  the  second  or 
third  day,  requiring  the  application  of  three  or  four  leeches  ;  there  was  no  sub¬ 
sequent  redness  or  uneasiness,  and  the  removal  of  the  lens  was  complete  by  the 
end  of  the  sixth  week,  leaving  a  clear  black  pupil,  an  iris  with  full  power  of 
motion,  and  perfect  vision.  The  opaque  body  still  filled  the  pupil  in  the  oppo¬ 
site  eye,  apparently  hut  little  diminished.  “  I  saw,”  says  Professor  Walther, 

11  an  entire  firm  dirty  yellow  lens  pass  into  the  anterior  chamber,  in  a  young 
man  ;  it  was  completely  absorbed  in  seven  weeks.  The  presence  of  the  foreign 
body  at  first  excited  considerable  inflammation  ;  and  I  thought  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  imitate  the  proceeding  of  Daviel,  and  extract  it.  But  the  parts  gradually 
became  accustomed  to  the  irritation ;  the  inflammation  passed  off,  and  I  enjoyed 
with  my  pupils  the  interesting  spectacle  of  an  entire  firm  lens  undergoing  gra¬ 
dual  removal  by  absorption,  which  was  followed  by  complete  recovery  of  sight/’1 2 

We  must,  however,  proceed  cautiously  in  passing  fragments  of  opaque  lens 
into  the  anterior  chamber,  because  they  act  as  foreign  bodies,  and  often  excite 
considerable  and  obstinate  inflammation,  during  which  the  process  of  absorption 
is  suspended.  This  is  particularly  the  case  when  the  fragment  is  of  firm  con¬ 
sistence;  a  small  particle  of  hard  lens  will  cause  so  much  irritation  as  to  render 
its  removal  by  a  section  of  the  cornea  necessary,  while  even  a  considerable 
piece  of  the  soft  or  gelatinous  kind  may  be  introduced  into  the  chamber  with 
impunity. 

The  mischief  produced  by  the  passage  of  a  hard  lens  into  the  anterior  cham¬ 
ber,  is  exemplified  by  a  case  related  and  figured  by  Dr.  Farre,  in  the  work 
quoted  below  (Plate  7,  Fig.  6,  and  page  231).  “  Fig.  6  is  added  to  show  the 

effect  of  making  too  large  an  aperture  in  the  interior  lamella  of  the  capsule. 
Wheatley,  admitted  into  the  infirmary  in  1810,  was  dismissed  with  a  free 
aperture  in  the  capsule,  and  a  lens  partially  dissolved,  so  as  to  leave  a  segment 
of  the  pupil  clear ;  the  eye  was  perfectly  free  from  inflammation,  and  his  vision 
was  very  useful ;  but  as  the  solution  went  on,  the  large  nucleus  lost  its  sup¬ 
port,  and  dropped  into  the  anterior  chamber,  as  it  is  represented-  From  that 
moment  inflammation  was  excited,  and  has  been  kept  up  in  diilejfcnk  degrees  for 
more  than  twelve  months,  by  which  the  process  of  solution  only  been 

considerably  retarded,  in  consequence  of  the  effusion  oj^&hgulable  lymph 
around  this  nucleus,  but  the  cure  has  been  rendered  dodfli*u.”  In  the  figure, 
to  which  the  preceding  account  refers,  a  lens  not  muuhC^W  the  natural  size  is 
seen  in  the  anterior  chamber  of  an  inflamed  eye. 

The  opaque  capsule  does  not  undergo  absor/jESyfc^behind  the  iris ;  perhaps 
because  it  retains  more  or  less  completely  its  autuwfl  connections.  Thus  we  see 
it  remaining  in  the  eye  unaltered  for  years^  yFrom  the  case  related  at  p.  196, 
it  should  seem  that  the  capsule  is  not  lmblVco  absorption  even  in  the  anterior 
chamber.  In  his  account  of  Mr.  Sauj^ct^s’s  operation  for  congenital  cataract, 
Dr.  Farre  states  generally  that  the  j&pn3)ie  capsule  is  never  removed  by  absorp¬ 
tion  :  “  All  that  is  capable  of  bei^^^sorbed,  Nature  herself  removes,  and  she 
only  fails  to  accomplish  her  pu^'p^e  because  the  capsule  cannot  be  destroyed 
by  this  process.”3  In  the  sam«*"work,  the  1st  and  2d  figures  of  the  6th  plate 
“  represent  the  eyes  of  Chappie,  a  girl  twelve  years  old,  in  whom  the  central 
aperture  was  affected  in  eyes;  and  as  the  cataract  was  capsular,  the  aper¬ 
ture  would  have  beenJjjJarged,  if  the  capsule  had  not  been  so  tough  as  to  ren¬ 
der  it  impossible^jFfris  thickened  capsule  is  incapable  of  being  dissolved  or 
absorbed.  A  of  it  behind  the  pupil,  and  some  portions  of  it  which  were 

detached  into  th^anterior  chamber,  presented  the  same  appearance,  at  the  end 

1  Merfov eilung  eines  Eiterauges,  &c.  pp.  59,  60. 

2  A  Wbuise  on  some  Practical  Points ,  &c.,  by  the  late  J.  C.  Saunders,  2d  edit.  p.  156. 
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of  three  years,  which  they  did  immediately  after  the  operation.”1  I  have  seen 
this  patient  more  than  once,  many  years  after  the  description  just  quoted  was 
written ;  the  fragments  of  capsule  remained  unaltered  in  the  anterior  chamber. 


Keratonyxis. — The  operation  by  solution  or  absorption,  has  been  sometimes 
performed  by  introducing  the  needle  through  the  cornea,  and  lacerating  the 
capsule  of  the  lens.  This,  which  is  called  keratonyxis,  was  first  practised  by 
a  G-erman  surgeon  named  Conradi.2  It  was  introduced  into  practice  in  this 
country  by  Mr.  Saunders.  It  is  an  essential  circumstance  in  the  performance 
of  keratonyxis,  that  the  pupil  should  be  fully  dilated  by  belladonna.  Mr. 

Saunders,  who  employed  this  mode  of  proceeding 
in  congenital  cases,  proposed  to  make  an  opening 
in  the  centre  of  the  capsule,  and  having  slightly 
acted  on  the  lens,  to  leave  it  for  absorption.  He 
used  his  straight  sharp-pointed  needle,  which  should 
be  carried  through  the  cornea  at  a  small  distance 
from  its  margin,  with  the  flat  surfaces  directed 
forwards  and  backwards  [Fig.  203] ;  it  should  be 
so  constructed  as  to  fill  the  wound  in  the  cornea, 
and  thus  prevent  the  escape  of  the  aqueous  humour.  Langenbeck  extended 
the  use  of  this  method,  and  resorted  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  depression,  and  of 
breaking  up  the  lens  for  absorption.  He  used  a  curved  needle,  nearly  like 
Scarpa's,  cutting  on  its  edges,  and  filling  the  puncture  as  it  entered.  He  in¬ 
troduced  this  needle  from  below.  In  a  tract  on  the  subject,  in  which  the  mode 
of  operating  is  minutely  described  and  illustrated  by  figures,  as  well  as  by  nu¬ 
merous  cases,  Langenbeck  gives  the  most  favourable  account  of  the  operation 
and  its  results.3  It  has  not  been  viewed  in  the  same  light  by  others.  Beer 
tried  it  extensively  soon  after  its  proposal  by  Conradi  ;  but  his  cases  turned 
out  badly;4  and  the  result  of  the  several  trials  by  Jaeger5  was  equally  unfortu¬ 
nate.  There  is  much  less  power  of  acting  on  the  lens  and  capsule,  whether  for 


1  A  Treatise  on  some  Practical  Points ,  &c.,  by  the  late  J.  C.  Saucers,  2d  edit.  p.  225. 

2  Gleize  opened  the  capsule  with  a  needle  introduced  through  ^tn*  pupil,  when  he  bad 
been  foiled  in  an  attempt  at  extraction ;  a  sudden  movement^Oflie  patient  having  with¬ 
drawn  the  eye  from  the  knife  after  the  cornea  had  beenpimf^Wd.  The  cataract  was  com¬ 
pletely  dissolved  by  the  twentieth  day.  He  subsequentlg^peated  this  proceeding  inten¬ 
tionally  in  other  cases,  and  always  with  good  result.  K.tflresolution  of  the  lens  takes  place 
in  fifteen  to  fifty  days  ;  the  softer  the  cataract  the  si&ljer  is  the  time  required  for  solu¬ 
tion.  He  observes  that  depression  might  be  accofflChfifled  in  this  way. — Nouvelles  Observa¬ 
tions  pratiques  sur  les  Maladies  de  V  OEil  et  leur  T^ntanmit.  Paris,  1796. 

Conradi,  who  was  stadt-physicus  (town-physician)  in  North eim,  proposed  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  needle  through  the  cornea  a/iiwpegular  mode  of  operating,  in  his  Vorschlag 
zu  einer  einfachen  Methode  den  Staar  zu  stnchm?* contained  in  his  Chirurgische  Beobachtungen , 
printed  in  Arneman’s  Magazinfur  die^Qficlartzney-wissenschaft,  vol.  i.  stuck  i.  1797.  He 
was  obliged  to  withdraw  the  knife  opening  the  cornea  in  an  attempt  at  extraction ; 
he  punctured  the  capsule  with  a^eedle^and  in  eight  to  twelve  weeks  the  pupil  was  clear.  He 
has  stated  fairly  the  advantag^^fthe  method,  and  observes  that  if  the  cataract  does  not 
dissolve,  any  other  operathan  <may  be  performed.  He  operated  on  a  woman  of  seventy;  at 
the  end  of  twenty  montl^s  there  was  no  change.  Probably  it  was  a  hard  lens.  Buch- 
horn  gave  to  this  methpdS^fe  name  Keratonyxis  (from  xepac ,  horn,  and  vv£tc,  puncture), 
and  made  it  the  sultkfcijof  his  inaugural  dissertation  at  Halle  in  1806,  under  the  title 
De  Keratonyxide ,  Cataractas  aliisque  oculorum  morbis  medendi  methodo  Chirurgica. 

He  afterwards  l^Afcshed  a  full  account  of  the  subject  in  the  German  language :  Die 
Keratonyxis,  ^hS^ue  gefahrlosere  3Iethode  den  grauen  Staar  zu  operiren ;  Magdeburg,  1811. 

3  Prufun^^eSKer  atony  xis,  einer  neuen  Methode  den  Staar  durch  die  Hornhaut  zu  operiren, 
ihn  zu  zertiticheln,  &c. ;  Gottingen,  1811. 

4  ?ijU^^praktische  Bemerkungen,  &c.,  in  Arneman’s  Magazin,  vol.  i.  stuck  3. 

5  D^0imiug.  de  Ker atony xidis  usu ,  Vienna,  1812.  It  is  reprinted  in  Radius,  Scriptores 
opfiiuzlmologici  Minor es,  vol.  i. 
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depression  or  division,  when  the  needle  is  introduced  through  the  cornea  in  the 
anterior  operation ,  as  keratonyxis  is  also  called,  than  in  the  posterior,  when  it 
is  entered  behind  the  iris.  This  method,  therefore,  is  altogether  ill  suited  to 
the  purposes  of  depression  or  division  of  the  lens.  Escape  of  the  aqueous 
humour  at  the  puncture  of'  the  cornea  often  occurs,  being  followed  by  protru¬ 
sion  of  the  iris  and  lens  against  the  needle,  and  sometimes  by  dislocation  of  the 
latter.  At  least  it  prevents  us  from  prosecuting  the  operation.  That  it  fre¬ 
quently  gives  rise  to  severe  internal  inflammation  is  shown  by  the  cases  in  the 
dissertation  of  Professor  Jaeger.  The  same  point  is  illustrated  by  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  an  essay1  having  been  written  expressly  to  describe  the  phenomena 
and  treatment  of  a  chronic  iritis  frequently  consequent  on  the  operation.  It 
appears  clearly  that  the  author  had  seen  the  affection  repeatedly.  I  think  that 
the  anterior  operation  should  be  abandoned  as  a  general  mode  of  proceeding, 
that  it  should  be  confined  to  the  laceration  of  the  capsule,  and 
the  consequent  admission  of  the  aqueous  humour  to  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  lens,  as  the  first  step  in  the  proceeding  by  absorp¬ 
tion  or  solution,  the  operation  being  subsequently  completed  by 
the  needle  introduced  behind  the  iris. 

[Dr.  Jacob,  of  Dublin,  has  contrived  a  needle  which  he  con¬ 
ceives  particularly  applicable  to  the  anterior  operation,  and  which 
Dr.  Mackenzie  pronounces  to  be  preferable  to  all  others ;  com¬ 
bining  the  advantages  of  a  small  blade,  with  great  strength  and 
fine  temper,  inflicting  so  minute  a  wound  that  no  mark  remains 
in  the  cornea,  capable  of  effectually  opening  up  the  texture*  of  the 
lens,  and,  from  its  conical  form,  not  permitting  the  aqueous 
humour  to  escape  during  the  operation.  ( Practical  Treatise ,  p. 

713.) 


Fig.  204. 

Fig.  205. 


This  instrument  consists  of  a  common  needle  of  the  size 
11  known  in  the  shops  as  number  seven,  being  the  forty-fourth 
part  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  about  one-half  the  size  of  the  finest  * 
Saunders’s  needle  which  is  made.  The  point  can  be  turned  t^4 
the  requisite  curve  by  means  of  a  pair  of  cutting  forceps,  oiyA^  * 
ward  of  a  small  key;  of  course  without  heat,  which  woulAsfc- 
stroy  the  temper.  It  must  not,  however,  be  expected  all 
needles  are  so  soft  as  to  be  bent  thus  cold ;  there  maj  le  ten 
in  a  hundred  of  this  temper,  but  when  once  turne^hpfey  retain 
the  curve  without  any  danger  of  bending  or  breaking,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  possess  a  degree  of  strength  and  tempest  n&ver  observed  in 
needles  separately  forged  and  finished  by  thH(|*st  cutlers.  They 
should  always  be  tried  before  use,  by  na^smg  them  repeatedly 
through  thick  calfskin  leather.  Afte^JdJey  have  received  the 
requisite  curve,  the  point  should  be  o»N^t  on  each  side,  on  a  fine 
hone,  and  carefully  examined  with^feignifying  glass,  to  ascertain 
that  it  is  perfect.  [See  Fig.  204*  ^Figure  205  represents  a  magnified 
view  of  the  point,  and  a  par/afjtKe  blade.]  The  extent  to  which 
the  point  should  be  curved  mSy  be  left  to  the  choice  of  the  sur¬ 
geon,  reminding  him  tffijVwife  greater  the  curve  the  more  effectual 
"  introduced,  but  the  difficulty  of  intro- 
'cornea  will  also  be  greater.  I  therefore 
use  it  for  the  first  time  to  choose  one 


the  needle  will  be 
fiucing  it  throu, 
recommend  th< 


Jacob’s  needle. 


1  Commi 
Vratisla^jjge, 


V  hthalmica  de  Iridite  chronica  ex Ker atony xide  suborta,  a  H.  B.  Schindler; 
.  An  abstract  is  given  in  Langenbeck’s  Neue  Chirurgische  Bibliothek , 
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slightly  curved.  After  the  point  has  been  turned,  the  needle,  held  in  the  jaws 
of  a  pair  of  pliers  or  a  vice,  is  to  be  run  down  into  a  cedar  handle,  without 
cement,  leaving  only  half  an  inch  of  blade,  which  I  have  found  to  answer  every 
purpose.  If  the  blade  be  left  longer,  it  will  yield  and  spring  when  opposed  to 
a  resistance.  The  handle  should  be  about  a  fifth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
four  inches  long.  I  use  the  handles '  made  for  camel-hair  pencils,  and  find 
that  a  metallic  ferrule,  which  increases  the  weight,  is  unnecessary  and  objec¬ 
tionable.  A  needle  thus  constructed,  and  preserved  free  from  rust,  will  retain 
its  point  for  a  great  length  of  time;  I  have  used  the 
Fig.  206.  Fig.  207.  same  one  a  dozen  times  without  sharpening.”  (. Dublin 
Hospital  Reports ,  vol.  iv.) 

Dr.  Jacob  operates  with  this  instrument  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner : — 

“The  surgeon,  provided  with  such  a  needle,  places 
himself  in  the  usual  position  with  respect  to  the  patient, 
availing  himself  of  whatever  assistance  he  may  find  neces¬ 
sary  to  secure  the  lids.1  He  then  brings  the  point  of  the 
needle  within  a  very  short  distance  of  the  eye,  and  when 
the  cornea  is  brought  into  an  advantageous  position,  he 
suddenly  strikes  the  needle  into  it  near  its  circumference.  As  I 
do  not  apprehend  any  opacity  from  the  wound,  I  am  not  very 
particular  with  respect  to  the  precise  point  where  the  needle 
pierces ;  I  generally,  however,  enter  it  sufficiently  near  the  mar¬ 
gin  to  obviate  defect  from  this  cause.  The  point  of  the  needle 
once  fastened  in  the  cornea,  the  surgeon  has  complete  command 
of  the  eye;  no  action  of  the  muscles  can  disengage  it,  and  there 
is  no  danger  of  the  needle  slipping  into  the  anterior  chamber; 
an  elevator  or  ophthalmostat  is  .therefore  altogether  useless.  The 
operator  now  pushes  the  needle  through  the  cornea,  which  fre¬ 
quently  yields  like  wet  leather,  and  the  eye  often  turns  so  much 
toward  the  inner  canthus  that  the  pupil  is  hid,  tnd  he  must  rely 
upon  his  knowledge  of  the  course  which  fch4  l^edle  necessarily 
takes,  in  order  to  conduct  it  to  the  lens.  Thjp'is  the  principal  dif¬ 
ficulty  to  be  surmounted.  If  the  surgftjffis^roes  not  now  steadily 
push  the  needle  forward,  whatever  resiS^mce  he  may  feel,  he  will 
find,  when  the  eye  returns  to  its  prb^W  position,  that  the  point  of 
the  needle  is  still  merely  entan&LdQi  the  cornea.  This  also  is  the 
period  of  danger  to  the  iris ;  if  fthgoperator  does  uot  keep  the  flat  of 
the  needle  to  that  membrafe,  with  the  point  down,  and  the  con¬ 
vexity  up,  he  will  be  very^able  to  injure  it.  Should  it  happen 
that  the  point  of  the  noedlenas  passed  through  the  iris,  it  may  be 
easily  extricated  by  ^mny  drawing  back  the  instrument  without 
removing  it  from  t^eye.  After  the  needle  has  been  fairly  entered, 
and  the  operaton|te£s  its  point  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  pupil,  he 
brings  the  forward,  merely  by  pulling  it  upon  the  needle,  to 

which  it  i^co)npletely  secured,  in  consequence  of  the  blade  being 
wedge$  <mto  its  texture.  He  now  turns  the  point  directly  back, 
and  tears  open  the  capsule,  picking  and  scratching  the  sur- 

fac^&Jhe  lens  with  a  rotatory  or  drilling  motion  of  the  instrument; 
l^^with  the  lever  or  cutting  movement,  which  is  necessary  when 

^j^hthalmic  surgeons  recommend  that  the  left  hand  be  employed  to  operate  on 
Jre,  supposing  the  operator  to  sit  in  front  of  the  patient.  I  operate  on  the  left 
gx)pposite  to  the  patient ;  on  the  right,  standing  behind  him  with  the  head  rest- 
ainst  my  chest;  this  latter  position  I  find  by  far  the  most  favourable  and  conve- 
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Saunders’s  needle  is  used.  If  the  lens  be  soft  and  friable,  the  fragments  fall 
like  snow  into  the  anterior  chamber,  and  the  surgeon  may  deal  very  freely  with 
it,  pushing  the  needle  deep  into  its  structure,  and  twirling  the  point  round  so 
as  to  mash  it  into  a  pulp.  If,  however,  it  proves  hard,  and  that  he  attempts 
to  deal  thus  with  it,  he  fixes  his  needle  in  its  tough  and  glutinous  structure, 
turns  it  out  of  the  capsule,  drags  it  against  the  iris,  and  makes  it  necessary  either 
to  extract  it  or  force  it  back  into  the  vitreous  humour.  If  the  cataract  be  hard, 
the.  capsule  should  be  opened,  and  the  centre  of  the  lens  cautiously  scratched 
with  the  point  of  the  needle,  so  as  to  expose  its  texture  to  the  contact  of  the 
aqueous  humour,  by  which  it  is  softened  and  fitted  for  breaking  up  on  a  future 
occasion.  In  withdrawing  the  needle,  the  surgeon  has  to  encounter  the  same 
description  of  difficulty  which  attends  its  introduction ;  it  is  tightly  held  by  the 
cornea,  requiring  to  be  turned  on  its  axis  in  order  to  extract  it  as  an  awl  is 
drawn  from  the  leather.  It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten,  that  this  wedging 
of  the  instrument  is  attended  with  the  great  advantage  of  enabling  the  surgeon 
to  operate  on  the  most  unsteady  eye  without  an  ophthalmostat  or  elevator.” 
(Dublin  Hospital  Reports ,  vol.  iv.) 

We  have  ourselves  always  employed  in  this  operation,  either  a  small  Scarpa’s 
needle  (Fig.  196),  or  one  such  as  is  represented  in  the  preceding  figure  (Fig. 
206),  both  of  which  have  cutting  edges,  and  therefore  operate  more  favour¬ 
ably  in  cutting  up  the  lens  and  capsule,  when  a  rotatory  or  drilling  motion 
is  given  to  the  instrument,  than  Dr.  Jacobs’s,  which,  under  such  circumstances, 
presents  its  flat  sides.  A  better  instrument,  as  regards  its  curve,  is  that  re¬ 
presented  in  the  accompanying  figure  (Fig.  207)  from  Mr.  Haynes  Walton’s 
Treatise.  Dr.  Jacobs’s  instrument  would  perhaps  answer  better  if  it  were 
ground  above  and  below  instead  of  on  each  side.  A  good  edge  is  not  so  rea¬ 
dily,  however,  given  to  it  in  that  way,  but  perhaps  this  might  be  accomplished 
by  grinding  it  before  bending.] 


Operation  when  the  Capsule  is  opaque ,  and  the  Pupil  adherent. — In  cases  of 
capsular  or  capsulo-lenticular  cataract,  complicated  with  adhesions  of  the  pupil, 
Mr.  Tyrrell  (vol.  ii.  pp.  464-476)  has  frequently  employed  wifcJV advantage  a 
modification  of  the  anterior  operation  by  solution,  which  he  c$lls^£fte  operation 
of  drilling.  A  fine  straight  needle  is  carried  through  the  (mfe  near  its  tem¬ 
poral  edge ;  it  penetrates  the  capsule,  and  enters  the  lens/^iEe  depth  of  about 
one-sixteenth  of  an  inch.  The  handle  of  the  needle  is  trap  rotated  between  the 
finger  and  the  thumb,  so  as  to  make  the  point  act  li^h^a  drill;  and  the  instru¬ 
ment  is  withdrawn.  The  operation  is  repeated  GronJthree,  four,  or  five  weeks, 
the  capsule  being  punctured,  if  it  can  be  so  mJi^gea,  in  a  fresh  place  on  each 
occasion.  It  has  usually  been  necessary  to  mj^at  the  operation  seven  or  eight 
times.  It  causes  no  inflammation,  but  exci©  absorption,  by  which  the  lens  is^ 
slowly  removed,  the  pupil  being  in  manOfcises  cleared  and  vision  restored.  If 
the  retraction  of  the  pupil  is  considei^tjpe;  it  may  be  necessary,  after  the  lens 
has  been  absorbed,  to  make  an  ar^j^L  ]  tM- 

[ Operation  by  Suction. — M7  BkAnchet  has  lately  promulgated  a  new  method 
of  operating  upon  soft  cataractef  which  he  denominates  the  operation  of  suction 
(par  suspiration).  Theq^gjl  having  been  dilated  with  belladonna,  he  punctures 
the  cornea  with  a  largqniharact  needle  toward  its  circumference,  in  order  that 
the  opacity  which 4mKws  may  not  occur  in  the  field  of  vision.  Through  this 
opening,  he  intj^Jjeb  a  small  tube  with  a  flageolet-like  mouth,  attached  to  an 
Anelfs  syring^  wwh  which  he  pierces  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  and  if  the  cataract 
is  soft,  he  rmmjs  it  out  through  this  tube  by  working  the  piston  of  the  syringe ; 
but  if,  qn  f^)cdntrary,  the  lens  is  hard,  or  the  capsule  is  dense  and  opaque,  he 
ffien  haQjpcourse  to  depression. 
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We  must  fully  concur  with  Mr.  Wilde  that  this  mode  of  operating  is  well 
calculated  to  raise  a  smile  on  the  face  of  every  well  educated  and  experienced 
practitioner.  Mr.  Wilde  farther  remarks,  very  properly,  that,  in  the  first  place, 


any  thickening  or  opacity  of  the  capsule  should  be  discovered  before  an  opera¬ 
tion  is  commenced  ;  and  although  the  actual  amount  of  softening — whether  the 


lens  is  absolutely  fluid,  or  is  of  its  natural  consistence,  as  in  a  young  healthy 
person,  or  as  soft  as  ordinary  starch  made  for  washing — cannot  always  be  de¬ 
termined  upon  before  the  introduction  of  a  needle,  still,  it  can  in  most  cases  be 
decided  with  tolerable  accuracy  beforehand.  If  the  lens  be  fluid,  to  attempt 
this  suction  is  a  most  unjustifiable  as  well  as  most  unnecessary  procedure ;  for 


the  simple  introduction  of  a  needle  through  the  cornea,  and  the  laceration  of 


the  capsule,  will  allow  the  fluid  to  become  diffused  with  the  aqueous  humour,  in 
which  case  it  will  sometimes  be  absorbed  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours.  Every 
operator  of  experience  well  knows  that,  even  in  those  cases  of  fluid  cataract,  it 
is  necessary  to  lacerate  both  the  anterior  and  posterior  capsules  freely.  If  this 
is  not  done,  they  will,  though  not  previously  opaque,  become  so  very  shortly; 


and  while  the  substance  of  the  lens  is  absorbed,  both  capsules  will  adhere  and 


become  remarkably  opaque,  often  remaining  in  such  cases  like  a  piece  of  egg¬ 
shell,  held  behind  the  pupil  by  a  very  thin  semitransparent  membrane.  And 
as  these  will  not  absorb,  and  can  with  great  difficulty  be  depressed,  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  necessary  to  remove  them  through  an  incision  of  the  cornea.  Now  the 
very  wound  made  by  M.  Blanchet’s  suction -pump  is  just  the  thing  to  pro¬ 
duce  this  opacity;  moreover,  there  must  be  a  greater  violence  and  injury  done 
to  the  eye  by  this  complicated  process,  than  even  by  the  roughest  attempts  at 
breaking  up,  whether  through  the  cornea  or  sclerotic.  In  a  case  of  congenital 
cataract  in  a  young  woman  aged  18,  upon  whom  we  operated  last  year,  and  of 
which  an  account  will  be  shortly  published,  this  peculiar  phenomenon  occurred. 
Upon  drawing  the  cutting  edge  of  the  needle  across  the  anterior  capsule,  its 
fluid  contents  immediately  burst  out,  and  mixed  with  the  aqueous  humour,  render¬ 
ing  the  latter  the  colour  of  skimmed  milk,  and  completely  obscuring  the  iris. 
Having  placed  a  bandage  upon  the  right  eye,  we  then  proceeded  to  operate  upon 
the  left,  when  the  same  phenomenon  occurred.  In  the  stf&qe  of  about  four  or 
five  minutes  we  removed  the  bandage  from  the  eye  fir^gpefated  upon,  when 
lo  !  the  entire  opacity  had  disappeared,  except  a  few  sgelks  which  remained  on 
the  torn  capsule,  and  nothing  was  to  be  seen  in  tho^mterior  chamber  but  a  few 
grains  of  a  white  powdery  substance  at  the  juimt0i  of  the  iris  and  cornea  be¬ 
neath  ;  and  then,  upon  looking  at  the  other  er£S$ne  same  clearness  was  found 
to  have  taken  place  there  also,  and  imper^cW^ion  (for  the  patient  had  never 
seen  before)  was  found  to  be  established.  VlNow,  we  can  only  account  for  this 
rapid  removal  of  the  milky  state  of  tW^fueous  humour,  by  supposing  that  the 
heavier  particles  which  formed  it  sufeioed,  and,  falling  through  the  dilated  pupil 
(for  the  patient  was  in  the  recumM^t  position),  had  deposited  behind  the  iris, 
as  a  mixture  of  flour  and  water  if  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed ;  or  that 

some  chemical  action  had  o^^^d^etween  the  salts  of  the  aqueous  humour  and 
the  opaque  particles  of  thefWmract.T1 


is  lenticular,  but  more  frequently  capsulo-lenticular.  The 


is  gelatinfr^Sometimes  softer  or  even  fluid,  but  seldom,  if  ever,  hard.  After 
losing  iMtransparency,  the  crystalline  frequently  undergoes  absorption ;  hence 
we  often  j|nd  it  lessened,  reduced  to  a  small  fragment,  or  as  thin  as  a  wafer ;  it 

^^^eport  on  the  Progress  of  Ophthalmic  Surgery,  in  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal ,  May, 
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may  even  be  removed  entirely.  Central  opacity  of  the  lens  seems  to  be  known 
only  as  a  form  of  congenital  cataract.  Here,  one-fourth  or  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  diameter  presents  a  grayish  opacity,  and  the  circumference  is  completely 
transparent,  so  that,  when  the  pupil  is  dilated,  there  is  good  or  even  perfect 
vision,  although  under  other  circumstances  the  patient  is  nearly  blind.  This 
partial  central  opacity  sometimes  presents  exactly  the  appearance  of  a  small 
opaque  lens  surrounded  by  an  opaque  capsule :  this  appearance,  however,  is 
quite  deceptive ;  the  opacity  in  such  cases  affects  only  the  nucleus  of  the  crys¬ 
talline,  and  it  is  surrounded  by  the  rest  of  the  organ  in  a  transparent  state. 
In  this  form  of  the  affection  the  lens  retains  its  natural  magnitude ;  it  does  not 
become  reduced  by  absorption. 

The  lenticular  cataract  of  infants  is  generally  attended  with  opacity  of  the 
capsule,  which,  as  in  the  adult,  is  usually  partial,  in  streaks,  dots,  or  specks. 
Sometimes  there  is  an  opaque  central  portion,  more  or  less  considerable  and 
thick,  so  as  to  project  above  the  general  level.  In  proportion  as  the  lens  is 
absorbed,  the  anterior  and  posterior  layers  of  the  capsule  approach  each  other, 
shrink,  and  become  corrugated.  At  last,  a  thick  tough  capsule  alone  remains 
[cotar  acta  arid  a  siliquata).1 

I  am  not  able  to  state  whether  the  affection  is  strictly  congenital,  not  having 
seen  it  either  within  a  few  hours  or  a  few  days  of  birth.  In  the  cases  which  I 
have  seen,  the  complaint  has  not  been  discovered  till  some  weeks  after  birth. 

In  a  recent  number  of  his  interesting  Journal  of  Ophthalmology ,  Professor 
Yon  Ammon  has  recorded  some  cases  which  not  only  remove  all  doubt  on  the 
subject,  but  also  elucidate  the  pathological  anatomy  of  the  affection.3 

Case  I.  The  eyes  of  a  female  child  were  observed  by  the  midwife  to  have 
a  dull  appearance  immediately  after  birth.  The  child  was  consequently  shown, 
ten  days  afterwards,  to  Yon  Ammon,  who  found  a  lenticular  cataract  in  each 
eye.  It  died  at  the  age  of  eight  months,  and  the  eyes  were  examined.  The 
capsule  was  perfectly  transparent  in  both.  The  lenticular  substance  was  gela¬ 
tinous,  opaque,  and  large,  with  some  firmer  semitransparent  portions  here  and 
there.  No  trace  could  be  observed  of  red  vessels  or  spots,  or  red  colour  of  any 
kind  in  the  lens  or  capsule.  The  retina,  iris,  and  choroid  were  per^jtly  natural. 

Case  II.  Professor  Haase,  director  of  the  lying-in  institu^fcaf  Dresden, 
saw  cataracts  in  the  eyes  of  an  infant  born  in  the  establishm^J^and  gave  Pro- 

1  The  kind  of  cataract  was  noted  by  Mr.  Saunders  in  forty-feA^uases ;  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  enumeration  exhibits  the  relative  numbers  of  the  differeft^ApJcies :  — 

Solid  opaque  lens,  with  or  without  opacity  of  the  capsule./^feffl’ee  single,  two  double 
cataracts  .....  *  •  .5 

Solid  lens,  opaque  in  the  centre,  transparent  in  tte  cW^mference,  with  capsule  in 
the  same  state.  Five  double  .  .  *  *  •  .5 

Soft  opaque  lens,  with  or  without  opacity  of  the  c^^ule.  Two  single,  two  double  .  4 

Soft  opaque  lens,  with  solid  nucleus.  One  sin^e,  two  double  .  .  .3 

Soft  opaque  lens,  with  dotted  capsule  ;  the, white,  the  spaces  transparent.  Two 
double  ....  .  .  .2 

Fluid  cataract,  with  opacity  of  the  caq&ptc.  Two  single  .  .  .  .2 

Fluid  cataract,  with  opacity  of  the  cajS\fe,  and  closed  pupil.  Two  double  .  .  2 

Opaque  and  thickened  capsule,  l&re  being  completely  absorbed,  or  the  remains 
of  it  being  thin  and  squamo^.  J  Six  single,  twelve  double 
Opaque  and  thickened  capsule,  with  only  a  very  small  nucleus  of  the  lens  in  the 
centre.  Two  single  ....... 

Opaque  and  thickened  ca^sme  in  the  centre,  remains  of  the  lens  in  the  circumfer¬ 
ence.  One  doubl/x  ........ 

-Lib:  cit.  p.  159. 

The  expressioi^^A^  lens,”  in  the  foregoing  enumeration,  must  be  understood  to 
fcry  sta 


18 


denote  that  the  Crystalline  possessed  its  natural  consistence ;  for  it  does  not  become  firmer 
m  congeniqiL^s4s. 

2  Die  Mufap'nt  Qatar acia  in  Pathologisch-anatomischer  in  Pathogenetischer  und  in  ope- 
raliver  Jjmmcht.  Zeitschrift  far  die  Ophthalmologies  vol.  iii.  p  70. 
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fessor  Yon  Ammon  an  opportunity  of  examining  them  immediately  after  birth. 
There  was  a  lenticular  cataract  in  each  eye ;  in  the  left,  the  lens  exhibited  the 
threefold  division  which  belongs  to  firm  cataract.  In  the  right  there  was  a  soft 
lenticular  cataract,  with  slight  capsular  opacity.  The  child  died  when  four 
months  old.  In  the  right  eye  there  were  nebulous  spots  on  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  capsule ;  portions  of  the  lens  towards  its  middle  were  opaque,  but  the 
circumference  possessed  its  natural  consistence  and  transparency,  and  the  cor¬ 
responding  portion  of  the  capsule  was  transparent.  Four  entozoa  of  the  genus 
Distoma  were  found  in  the  lens  under  microscopical  examination.  The  capsule 
was  transparent  in  the  left  eye.  The  centre  of  the  lens,  which  had  exhibited 
the  threefold  division,  constituted  an  opaque  and  almost  horny  nucleus,  while 
the  circumference  was  transparent  and  of  natural  consistence.  Professor  Yon 
Ammon  had  two  opportunities  of  examining  congenital  central  capsular  cataracts 
in  the  eyes  of  the  foetus.  Both  were  born  about  fourteen  days  before  their 
time ;  one  lived  a  few  hours,  and  the  other  came  into  the  world  dead.  The 
opacity  was  a  central  speck  in  the  anterior  portion  of. the  capsule,  without  any 
elevation  of  surface ;  the  opaque  part  was,  however,  thicker  than  the  rest  of 
the  membrane.  The  lens  in  both  cases  was  transparent,  but  of  reddish  colour. 

It  often  appears  in  more  than  one  child  of  the  same  family.  It  is  stated  by 
Dr.  Farre  that  sixty  cases  were  submitted  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Saunders.  u  Of 
these,  two  brothers,  between  whose  ages  there  was  a  difference  of  six  years, 
were  both  affected  with  congenital  cataracts.  In  a  second  family,  two  brothers, 
twins,  became  blind  with  cataracts  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  months,  each  within 
a  few  days  of  the  other.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  four  cataracts  had  precisely 
the  same  character.  In  a  third  family,  a  brother  and  two  sisters  were  born 
with  this  disease.  The  eldest  sister  was  affected  with  it  only  in  one  eye,  the 
brother  and  youngest  sister  in  both  eyes.  In  a  fourth  family,  three  brothers 
and  a  sister  had  all  congenital  cataracts.  (Lib.  cit.  p.  158.) 

I  had  under  my  care,  at  St.  Bartholomew's,  two  brothers,  between  two  and 
four  years  old,  with  cataracts.  They  were  lenticular  in  one,  the  crystallines 
being  of  their  natural  size ;  in  the  other,  the  lens  was  diminished  on  each  side 
to  a  thin  scale,  the  capsule  presenting  in  each  eye  a  thick  4<fcse  central  opacity, 
and  a  few  small  spots  scattered  around  it.  VV) 

Congenital  cases  differ  much  in  the  degree  of  visi(^jmjoyed  by  the  patient. 
In  central  lenticular  or  capsular  cataract  there 


when  the  pupil  is  dilated.  In  some  cases  objects  an 


oe  good  sight,  especially 
sets  ap^olours  can  be  distinguished; 

while  in  others  the  patient  can  merely  disting^^rlight  from  darkness. 

^Diagnosis. — Three  cases  have  fallpn^^tte^  the  notice  of  Mr.  W.  White 
Cooper,  in  which  congenital  cataract^ad  been  mistaken  for  myopia,  and  two 
in  which  it  had  been  regarded  as  imjQfect  sensibility  of  the  retina.  It  may  be 
well,  therefore,  to  quote  his  remai^  on  the  diagnosis  of  these  affections. 

The  amount  of  turbidity  of  ^^crystalline  lens  in  congenital  cataract  may 
vary  in  degree,  from  the  ,  sf  milk  and  water  to  the  faintest  haze.  In 

the  latter  case  the  capsules  clear ;  but  the  opacity  involves  the  whole  sub¬ 


stance  of  the  lens, 
Unless  the  pupils  be' 


o: 


Sw  spots  being  sometimes  scattered  over  the  surface, 
ated,  it  is  extreinely  difficult  to  recognize  the  true 
nature  of  such  casjSj  but  when  the  iris  is  under  the  influence  of  belladonna, 
the  semitranspa/SaV  cataracts  will  be  seen  suspended,  as  it  were,  in  the  pupil. 
This  appearaitf&^frises  from  the  cataract  being  less  than  the  natural  lens,  and  a 
clear  spanj^$TO  existing  between  its  margin  and  that  of  the  pupil,  which  per¬ 
mits  the  jejMflack  choroid  to  be  seen  beyond  it.  When  a  young  person  has 
isjon,  is  unable  to  see  distant  objects,  reads  slowly,  letter  by  letter  or 
Jjjy-word,  and  is  unable  to  continue  reading  beyond  a  short  time,  holds 
(book  very  near  the  eyes,  and  turns  the  back  to  the  light,  haziness  of  the 
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crystalline  lens  may  be  suspected.  A  roiling  of  the  head  from  side  to  side, 
and  cautiousness  of  gait,  are  peculiarities  very  characteristic  of  these  cases. 
Such  patients  find  a  difficulty  in  describing  the  amount  of  imperfection  of  their 
sight  5  for,  clearness  of  vision  being  comparative,  a  person  who  has  .never  seen 
otherwise  than  obscurely,  is  unable  to  judge  of  the  perfection  of  sight  possessed 
by  others,  and  can  only  describe  his  sensation  according  to  the  standard  formed 
by  his  own  perceptions.  The  appreciation  of  colours  affords  an  illustration  of 
this ;  for  the  more  delicate  shades  are  invisible  to  such  patients,  and  are  seen 
by  them  with  astonishment  after  the  pupil  has  been  dilated,  or  after  the  lenses 
have  been  absorbed.  Myopia  is  the  affection  with  which  sucb  a  condition  of  lens 
is  most  likely  to  be  confounded;  but  the  distinction  will  be  made  apparent  by 
trying  the  patient  with  concave  glasses,  which,  in  cataract,  render  the  vision 
worse  instead  of  better.  In  extreme  cases  of  myopia,  the  pupils  are  generally 
large ;  whereas,  in  all  the  cases  of  congenital  cataract  seen  by  me  the  pupils 
have  been  remarkably  active,  and  contracted  to  a  very  small  size.  If  doubt 
exist,  dilatation  with  atropine  will  at  once  display  the  true  nature  of  the  case.1] 

Operation  on  Infants.2 — While  extraction  is  not  only  altogether  unsuitable 
to  the  various  forms  of  congenital  cataract,  but  absolutely  impracticable  without 
the  greatest  risk,  or  rather  certain  destruction  of  the  organ,  the  cure  can  be 
accomplished  with  facility  and  safety  by  means  of  the  needle.  The  smallness 
of  the  palpebral  fissure,  the  unsteady  movements  of  the  eye,  and  the  resistance 
of  the  child  to  all  attempts  at  opening  the  lids,  produce  some  difficulty  in  fixing 
the  head  and  denuding  the  surface  of  the  organ  sufficiently  for  the  purpose  of 
the  operation ;  this,  indeed,  is  the  only  real  difficulty  in  the  process.  The  pupil 
should  be  fully  dilated  by  the  previous  application  of  belladonna. 

A  narrow  table  is  the  most  convenient  for  the  operation.  The  child  must  be 
laid  on  its  back,  with  the  head  on  a  small  pillow,  which  should  be  so  placed  that 
the  head  may  fall  rather  over  it,  in  order  that  we  may  have  a  good  light  on  the 
eye.  One  assistant  must  hold  the  legs  and  lower  part  of  the  trunk ;  another, 
the  arms  and  chest ;  while  a  third,  placed  behind,  fixes  the  head  between  his 
two  hands,  applied  one  on  each  side ;  a  fourth  assistant,  who  deprp^s  the  lower 
lid  with  the  forefinger  of  one  hand,  may  also,  if  necessary,  usdH^fte  <fther  under 
the  chin  to  prevent  any  forward  movement  of  the  head.  Tjl^perator,  who  is 
placed  behind  the  head,  raises  the  upper  lid  by  the  eleva^H^bf  Pellier,  with 
which  he  holds  it  securely  against  the  margin  of  the  cudtfNSt  cannot  be  so  pro¬ 
perly  elevated  and  securely  fixed  by  the  fingers.3  WitliSke  other  hand  he  pierces 
the  tunics  with  the  needle  in  the  same  situation  jfsSWthe  operation  of  depres¬ 
sion.  A  small,  straight,  sharp-pointed  needh*.  cwtrfng  on  its  edges  for  about 
one-eighth  of  an  inch,  should  be  employed.  Thk  purposes  of  the  operation  may, 
however,  be  accomplished  with  Scarpa’s ineMe,  which  was  used  by  the  late 
Mr.  Gibson.  ( Edinb .  Med.  and  Surg^&Qjtrnal,  vol.  vii.  p.  398.) 

In  operating  on  the  right  eye,  the^ejfe^tor  is  held  in  the  left  hand,  and  the 
needle  in  the  right ;  when  we  procM&to  the  left  eye,  the  employments  of  the 
hands  are  reversed.  If  the  s^r^^b  should  prefer  it,  he  may  place  himself  in 

1  Congenital  Cataract  mistaken  ref  Myopia  and  Amblyopia,  in  London  Journal  of  Medi¬ 
cine,  June,  1849. 

2  On  the  Use  of  the  CouftMg^Needle  in  Infants  of  a  few  months  old,  by  B.  Gibson,  in 
the  Edinburgh  Medical  ^ayris&Jrgical  Journal ,  vol.  vii.  1811,  p.  394. 

On  the  Operation  M4$jWely  puncturing  the  Capsule  of  the  Crystalline  Humour,  in  order 
to  promote  the  AB&mmition  of  the  Cataract,  by  Mr.  Ware,  in  his  Observations  on  the 
Cataract,  &c.  3d  ed.  >812,  p.  363. 

On  the  ConggMal  Cataract,  by  Mr.  Saunders,  in  his  posthumous  work  edited  by  Dr. 
Farre,  chap/^y  * 

3  [We  aJwmys  secure  the  lids  with  the  fingers,  and  prefer  them  to  the  elevator.] 
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front  of  the  patient  to  operate  on  the  left  eye ;  he  will  then  depress  the  lower 
eyelid  with  his  left  hand,  and  hold  the  needle  in  the  right,  while  an  assistant 
placed  behind  the  patient,  elevates  the  upper  eyelid.  I  consider  the  first-men¬ 
tioned  method  to  be  preferable,  because  the  operator,  holding  the  speculum,  can 
exert  with  it  a  little  pressure,  so  as  to  steady  the  eye,  if  it  should  be  necessary. 
If  the  speculum  is  entrusted  to  an  assistant,  he  must  not  venture  to  press  on  the 
globe. 

After  the  coats  have  been  punctured,  the  instrument  must  be  passed  through 
the  thin  edge  of  the  cataract  into  the  anterior  chamber,  and  carried  on  till  its 
point  reaches  the  opposite  edge  of  the  pupil.  The  lens  and  capsule  may  now 
be  divided  transversely  by  a  backward  movement  of  the  instrument,  with  "which 
we  may  still  farther  break  up  the  lens,  and  push  the  fragments  into  the  ante¬ 
rior  chamber,  where,  on  account  of  their  softness,  they  excite  little  or  no  irrita¬ 
tion,  and  are  speedily  absorbed. 


Operation  on  Opaque  Capsule. — When  the  lens  has  been  removed  by  absorp¬ 
tion,  an  opaque  capsule  usually  remains,  occupying  more  or  less  of  the  pupil, 
proportionally  impeding  vision,  and  requiring  another  operation.  If  the  cap¬ 
sule  is  transparent,  sight  may  be  restored  by  one  operation.  In  the  case  of  this 
secondary  membranous  cataract,  or  where  we  have  to  operate  in  the  first  instance 
on  an  opaque  capsule,  we  proceed  in  the  infant  as  we  should  do  in  the  adult. 
There  are  various  modes  of  proceeding  applicable  to  the  circumstances  of  different 
cases.  The  membrane  that  we  have  to  operate  on  is  found  in  different  states. 
In  texture  it  is  usually  firm;  it  may  be  thin,  semitransparent,  and  easily  lacer- 
able ;  often  it  is  of  considerable  thickness,  particularly  in  its  shrunk  and  col¬ 
lapsed  state,  after  the  spontaneous  absorption  of  the  lens.  It  may  be  densely 
opaque,  tough,  and  strong,  so  as  to  resist  the  instrument,  and  to  require  consi¬ 
derable  force  before  its  division  or  detachment  can  be  accomplished.  It  may  be 
a  continuous  membrane,  filling  the  space  behind  the  iris,  or  it  may  occupy  that 
space  only  partially.  There  may  be  openings  in  it,  or  it  may  consist  merely  of 
one  or  more  larger  or  smaller  shreds.  Not  unfrequently  it  is  thick  and  perfectly 
opaque  in  one  part,  thin  and  semitransparent  in  others.  J&^nay  be  attached  at 
the  circumference,  and  consequently  dense ;  or  it  may  64, Jemrated  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  so  as  to  be  loose,  and  even  to  mov^©ckwards  and  forwards. 
The  edge  is  usually  fixed  to  the  ciliary  body;  it  be  attached  to  the  pupil 
also,  or  solely;  and  this  pupillary  attachment  may  Joe  general  or  partial. 

A  central  opening  may  be  made  in  the  c^»s|tle,  with  the  needle,  introduced 
either  through  the  cornea  or  the  scleroti/aV^the  mode  recommended  by  Mr. 
Saunders  for  the  operation  on  congenitalWtaract. 

Another  mode  of  proceeding  is  to  ipake  a  straight  transverse  incision  through 
the  opaque  capsule  with  the  cutting  Wedle,  leaving  its  connections  at  the  cir¬ 
cumference  undisturbed.  Indee^Mtre  must  be  taken  not  to  detach  it  from  the 
ciliary  body.  The  edges  of  the  incision  retract  and  separate,  so  as  to  leave  ul¬ 
timately  a  sufficient  pupillaj^aperture. 

A  third  method  conj^g"^  introducing  the  needle  with  cutting  edges  behind 
the  iris,  detaching  thefopatfue  membrane  at  its  circumference  on  the  upper  part 
and  sides,  for  about  J,hrM-fourths  or  four-fifths  of  its  whole  extent,  separating  it 
as  completely  as  we  can  from  the  ciliary  body,  and  depressing  it.  When  thus 
detached  and  d^Ossed,  it  rises  up  after  the  needle  is  removed,  and  seems  to  fill 
the  pupil  a4<*J*ynre;  but  it  shrinks  when  no  longer  connected  at  the  circumfe¬ 
rence,  an^w^radually  withdrawn  behind  the  lower  edge  of  the  pupil. 

The  greatest  difficulty  is  experienced  in  dealing  with  a  loose  or  floating  cap- 
sulajysSraract.  We  can  depress  it;  but  it  rises  again.  If  we  can  pierce  it  with 
the,  curved  needle,  and  especially  if  we  should  be  able  to  carry  the  needle  through 
jjQtice,  we  can  roll  it  up  by  rotating  the  needle  between  the  finger  and  thumb, 
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and  in  this  state  it  will  be  removed  from  the  axis  of  vision  as  the  instrument  is 
withdrawn. 

The  anterior  operation,  or  keratonyxis,  may  be  performed  on  the  infant ;  and 
was  generally  preferred  by  Mr.  Saunders.  Pressure  on  the  globe  must  be 
carefully  avoided  in  adopting  this  method,  as  it  would  favour  the  escape  of  the 
aqueous  humour,  an  occurrence  which  either  renders  farther  proceedings  difficult, 
or  prevents  them  altogether.  The  power  of  acting  on  the  lens  and  capsule,  for 
the  purposes  just  described,  is  so  much  less  in  this  method  than  in  the  posterior 
operation,  that  I  consider  it  particularly  unsuited  to  congenital  cases,  and  have 
consequently  long  abandoned  it  in  them. 

The  operation  of  keratonyxis  was  well  enough  suited  to  the  particular  ob¬ 
ject  which  Mr.  Saunders  attempted  to  accomplish  in  congenital  cataract ;  viz. 
the  formation  of  an  opening  in  the  opaque  capsule.  His  mode  of  proceeding 
is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Farre.  “  The  surgeon  gently  introduces  the  bow  of 
the  speculum  under  the  upper  eyelid,  his  assistant  at  the  same  time  depressing 
the  lower,  and  at  the  moment  he  is  about  to  pierce  the  cornea,  he  fixes  the 
eye  by  resting  the  speculum  with  a  moderate  pressure  on  the  eyeball.  The 
position  of  the  operator  enables  him  to  do  this  with  perfect  safety  ;  and  by  that 
consent  which  can  only  exist  between  the  hands  of  the  same  person,  he  not  only- 
discontinues  the  pressure  by  using  the  speculum  merely  as  an  elevator  of  the 
lid,  as  soon  as  his  purpose  is  accomplished,  but  he  with  facility  renews  or  regu¬ 
lates  the  pressure  at  any  moment  in  which  it  may  be  required.  He  penetrates 
the  cornea  as  near  to  its  junction  with  the  sclerotica  as  will  admit  the  fiat  sur¬ 
face  of  the  needle  to  pass,  in  a  direction  parallel  and  close  to  the  iris,  without 
injuring  this  membrane.  When  the  point  of  the  needle  has  arrived  at  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  dilated  pupil,  he  does  not  boldly  plunge  it  through  the  capsule  into 
the  lens,  and  perform  any  depressing  motion.;  it  is  a  material  object  with  him 
not  to  injure  the  vitreous  humour  or  its  capsule ;  neither  does  he  lift  the  capsule 
of  the  lens  on  the  point  of  the  needle,  and,  by  forcibly  drawing  it  forward  into 
the  anterior  chamber,  rend  it  through  its  whole  extent.  Such  an  operation 
would  dislocate  the  lens,  deliver  it  into  the  anterior  chamber,  or  leare  it  project¬ 
ing  in  the  pupil,  and  stretching  the  iris ;  and,  although  its  soj^&x|ure  in  the 
child  should  exempt  him  from  any  disorganizing  infiammation^^e  most  favour¬ 
able  result  will  be  a  permanently  dilated  iris,  deforming  tlwnwe.  He  proceeds 
with  a  gentle  lateral  motion,  working  with  the  point  andjChilders  of  the  needle 
only  on  the  surface  and  centre  of  the  capsule,  in  a  circ^kjbrence  which  does  not 
exceed  the  natural  size  of  the  pupil.  His  object to  destroy  this 
central  portion  of  the  capsule ;  merely  to  pierceut  %(mld  not  answer  his  inten¬ 
tion,  because  the  adhesive  process  will  speed il}$clo!5e  the  wound.  Having  acted 
on  the  centre  of  the  anterior  lamella  of  tKNehpsule  to  the  extent  which  he 
wishes,  he  gently  sinks  the  needle  into  >ke  oody  of  the  lens,  and  moderately 
opens  its  texture.”*  “  A  single  opera&w6'sometimes  suffices,  and  the  cure  is 
completed  in  the  space  of  a  few  weelaaN^t  if  the  process  does  not  advance  with 
sufficient  rapidity,  the  operation  mgyfbe  repeated  once  or  oftener,  interposing  at 
least  a  fortnight  between  each-©$er*dion.  If  the  adhesive  process  has  counter¬ 
acted  his  former  operation  oh  t^e  capsule,  he  may  take  care  now  to  effect  the 
permanent  aperture  in  t^e^ecdre,  and  he  may  use  greater  liberty  than  at  first 
in  opening  the  texture  xaraje  lens.”  (. Ibid .  p.  166.) 

Mr.  Saunders  ao^tLan  the  same  manner  on  the  lens  and  capsule,  when  he 
introduced  the  nee^Kbehind  the  iris.  “As  soon  as  the  needle  has  penetrated 
the  tunics,  he  depresses  its  handle,  so  as  to  direct  its  point  towards  the 

capsule  through  tne  thin  edge  of  the  lens ;  and  steadily  projecting  its  flat  sur- 

V"yi 

1 A  Tr%riisStfn  some  Practical  Points  relating  to  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  by  the  late  J.  C. 
Saundei0£p.  163-165. 
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face  between  the  capsule  and  the  lens,  he  arrives  at  the  centre  of  the  capsule, 
which  he  opens,  taking  the  same  precaution  as  in  the  anterior  operation,  not  to 
rend  it  extensively,  lest  he  should  dislocate  the  lens.  He  now  cautiously  opens 
the  texture  of  the  lens,  and  withdraws  the  needle.  In  his  subsequent  opera¬ 
tions  he  will  complete  the  central  aperture  in  the  capsule,  and  then  loosen  the 
texture  of  the  lens,  suffering  the  flocculi  to  fall  into  the  anterior  chamber,  but 
not  projecting  into  it  any  considerable  portions  of  the  lens,  for  the  process  of 
its  solution  and  absorption  is  best  accomplished  in  its  natural  position.”  (Ibid. 

p-170-) 

If  the  operation  on  the  infant  be  performed  with  the  requisite  gentleness,  it 
is  rarely  followed  by  inflammation.1  Hence  both  eyes  may  be  operated  on  at 
the  same  time.  The  patients,  however,  must  be  closely  watched ;  their  bowels 
must  be  kept  open,  and  leeches  must  be  immediately  applied  if  redness  and 
pain  should  supervene.  A  cloth  dipped  in  cold  water  may  be  kept  on  the  eyes, 
if  it  can  be  easily  done ;  but  if  its  application  annoys  the  child,  and  the  eye  is 
not  inflamed,  it  need  not  be  persisted  in. 

Permanent  dilatation  of  the  pupil  should  be  kept  up  after  the  operation,  by 
applying  the  moistened  extract  of  belladonna  on  the  brow. 

Two  or  more  operations  are  sometimes  necessary  to  accomplish  the  point  of 
clearing  the  pupil.  Hr.  Farre  recommends  that  a  fortnight  at  least  should 
intervene  between  each  operation.  (Lib.  cit.  p.  166.)  Mr.  Ware  tries  to 
promote  absorption  “  by  dropping  on  the  eye  once  or  twice  in  the  day  a  small 
portion  of  powdered  sugar!”  If  this  should  not  succeed,  he  operates  again  at 
the  end  of  a  week  or  ten  days ;  and  repeats  the  operation,  if  necessary,  after 
a  similar  interval.  (Lib.  cit.  p.  375.)  I  consider  both  these  periods  to  be  much 
too  short.  If  the  lens  be  left  in  its  situation  behind  the  iris,  its  absorption  will 
occupy  many  weeks. 


What  is  the  proper  age  for  the  operation  ? 

It  was  formerly  the  practice  to  defer  the  operation,  in  cases  of  congenital  ca¬ 
taract,  till  patients  had  grown  up )  at  least,  until  they  had  attained  an  age  at 
which  they  might  be  supposed  to  understand  the  necesi ' 


the  operation,  and  be  able  to  exercise  self-constraint 


and  importance  of 
hitting  to  the  pro¬ 
ceeding.  Unfortunately,  however,  when  a  person  isJfeJh  blind,  the  eyes  oscil¬ 
late  irregularly  from  side  to  side.  They  seem  to  b^wually  acted  on  by  various 
muscles,  which,  from  the  want  of  external  pers  i,  do  not  acquire  the  power 
of  directing  them,  or  fixing  them  on  objects  tfcwfceiently  for  distinct  vision.  If 
the  blindness  continues  long  after  birth, /ffimS^nsteady  rolling  motion  becomes 
confirmed  and  inveterate,  so  that,  even  if  w^succeed  in  giving  sight  by  the  ope¬ 
ration,  the  patient  has  not  the  power  o^&mtrolling  the  muscles  of  the  eye  by  the 
exercise  of  volition.  Years  may  ekpWwithout  any  progress  in  gaining  such  a 
power )  and  probably  persons  tk$|Sircumstanced  never  become  able  to  fix  the 
eyes  sufficiently  for  good  vision^v./^  operated  at  the  London  Ophthalmic  Infirm¬ 
ary,  for  congenital  catarac^on»4  girl  fourteen  years  old.  The  operation  was 
completely  successful,  ajurtbui  pupils  were  as  clear  as  if  she  had  been  born 
with  perfect  eyes.  Atjfte  end  of  some  months  the  rolling  motion  still  con¬ 
tinued,  so  that  vision,  waif  not  of  much  use.  In  a  case  mentioned  by  Hr.  Farre, 
he  says,  “  the  disadvantage  of  a  protracted  operation  was  very  manifest.  It 
was  performetLfci) Doth  eyes  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  but  such  a  tremulous 
motion  of  "had  been  acquired,  that  she  cannot  even  now,  although  three 
years  have^^sed  since  she  was  cured,  direct  her  eyes  to  objects  with  sufficient 

1  If  A5k)atient  suffer  much  pain,  either  during  the  operation  or  after  it,  it  may  be  acl- 
vkabf^Axr  take  blood  from  a  vein  in  the  arm,  or  by  leeches  from  the  temple;  but 
iil^ay  own  practice  I  have  not  found  this  once  necessary  in  infants,  and  very  rarely  iu 
&  fons  under  twenty  years  of  age.” — Mr.  Waie,  in  the  book  before  quoted,  p.  374. 
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precision.”  ( Lib .  cit.  p.  225.)  While  this  sheet  is  passing  through  the  press, 
I  have  seen  a  youth  of  fifteen,  in  whom  the  eyes  were  operated  on  seven  or 
eight  years  ago;  they  still  oscillate  irregularly  from  side  to  side  as  before  the 
operation. 

Dr.  Farre  also  thinks  that  the  power  of  the  retina  becomes  impaired  by 
want  of  exercise.  “  The  retina,  too,  by  a  law  common  to  all  the  structures  of 
an  animal  body,  for  want  of  being  exercised,  fades  in  power.  Its  sensibility, 
in  many  of  the  cases  cured  at  the  age  of  four  years  and  under,  could  not  be 
surpassed  in  children  who  had  enjoyed  vision  from  birth ;  but  at  eight  years  or 
even  earlier,  the  sense  was  evidently  less  active;  at  twelve,  it  was  still  more 
dull ;  and  from  the  age  of  fifteen  and  upwards,  it  was  generally  very  imperfect, 
and  sometimes  the  mere  perception  of  light  remained.”  {Ibid.  p.  176.) 

Mr.  Saunders  operated  on  five  cases,  at  different  ages  from  two  to  nine 
months;  and  on  nine,  from  thirteen  months  to  two  years.  His  other  patients, 
amounting  altogether  to  sixty,  were  of  various  ages  from  that  last  mentioned  to 
twenty-eight.  “  The  greatest  success  attended  the  operation  between  the  ages 
of  eighteen  months  and  four  years ;  and  if  any  intermediate  time  be  selected, 
the  Editor  is  inclined  to  recommend  the  age  of  two  years.  The  parts  have 
then  attained  a  degree  of  resistance  which  enables  the  surgeon  to  operate  with 
greater  precision  than  at  an  earlier  period,  yet  the  capsule  has  not  become  so 
tough  and  flexible  as  it  does  at  a  later  period  after  the  lens  has  been  more 
completely  absorbed.”  {Lib.  cit.  p.  175.) 

I  have  operated  with  perfect  success  on  infants  of  six  weeks;  in  general,  two 
months  would  be  early  enough.  Thinking  it  of  consequence  that  the  education 
of  the  eye  should  begin  early,  and  wishing  to  avoid  all  risk  of  the  involuntary 
movement  of  the  globe  becoming  confirmed,  I  have  always  operated  in  the  first 
year,  when  I  have  had  the  choice. 


Secondary  Cataract. — When  an  opaque  body  is  seen  in  the  pupil  after  an 
operation  for  cataract  has  been  performed,  the  case  has  been  called  secondary 
cataract.  In  the  proceeding  by  absorption  or  solution,  the  lens  isvgenerally  left 
in  its  situation,  and  consequently  is  seen  behind  the  iris  after  th^frSeration  ;  this 
is  not  called  secondary  cataract,  that  name  being  given  to  opacities  in  or  behind 
the  pupil  subsequent  to  extraction,  depression,  or  reclina^pr  A  fragment  of 
lens,  or  more  frequently  some  of  its  exterior  soft  subgfQbe,  may  remain  in  or 
behind  the  pupil  after  either  of  the  operations  last  W*j$oned ;  they  will  be  re¬ 
moved  sooner  or  later  by  absorption.  After  the^py^  has  been  removed  from 
the  axis  of  vision,  an  opaque  capsule  may  ren^iim Behind;  or  the  capsule  may 
become  opaque  after  the  operation.  Sucl$^  secondary  membranous  cataracts 
must  be  treated  in  the  manner  already  de^ybed  (see  p.  738).  In  the  case  of 
a  floating  piece  of  capsule,  which  can  nei&erbe  depressed  nor  disposed  of  in  any 
other  way,  if  it  should  impede  visioiywWnust  make  an  opening  in  the  cornea, 
and  extract  it  by  means  of  a  smatfj&gpbeps  or  hook.  This,  however,  being  a 
hazardous  proceeding,  must  be  fc™£ned  very  cautiously.  Another  kind  of  se¬ 
condary  membranous  cataiactQ^ults  from  inflammation  of  the  iris,  when  it 
produces  effusion  of  lymph, ^n^  its  subsequent  organization  into  an  adventitious 
membrane.  This  maj  ha  remedied  by  the  method  already  mentioned  of  ope¬ 
rating  for  capsular  ca^^,  or  by  operation  for  artificial  pupil. 

[The  removqb^QS^se  membrane,  or  of  opaque  capsule  from  the  axis  of  vision, 
has  often  occa§^%ed  much  embarrassment  to  the  surgeon.  So  large  an  incision 
of  the  corneaA is  required  for  the  introduction  of  the  ordinary  forceps,  that  a  con- 
siderabl^^^tyn  of  the  humours  of  the  eye  is  sometimes  lost.  Frequently,  the 
memb^imSis  too  tough  to  be  divided  with  the  ordinary  needle,  and  the  intro- 
ducJmJQbf  the  iris-knife,  in  cases  where  the  vitreous  humour  is  dissolved, 
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endangers  its  evacuation  ;  and  where  the  anterior  chamber  is  very  small,  it  is 
impossible  to  push  the  knife  through  the  membrane  without  seriously  wounding 
the  cornea.  To  overcome  these  difficulties,  in  certain  cases,  Mr.  Bowman  has 
devised  a  new  operation.  This  consists  in  the  use  of  two  ordinary  cataract 
needles  simultaneously.  They  are  introduced  through  different  points  in  the 
cornea  down  to  the  band  of  membrane,  and  their  points  having  entered  it  at  the 
same  or  neighbouring  situations,  as  convenient,  are  then  separated,  tearing  it 
across,  and  carrying  it  in  two  fragments  to  opposite  sides  of  the  pupil ;  or  one 
needle  may  be  made  to  furnish  a  fixed  point  of  resistance,  from  which  the  other 
can  act  with  advantage.  Thus,  he  says,  there  is  no  drag  put  upon  the  vascular 
parts,  and  the  only  tissues  touched  are  the  cornea  and  the  opaque  membrane 
itself. 

Mr.  Bowman  states  that  lie  has  successfully  adopted  this  mode  of  operating 
in  seven  instances ;  three  of  them  were  cases  in  which,  after  the  removal  of  the 
lens  by  drilling,  the  pupil  still  continued  closed  by  false  membrane,  and  in  the 
other  four  the  sight  was  more  or  less  interfered  with  by  bands  of  lymph  or  tough 
opaque  capsule  passing  across  the  axis  of  vision  behind  the  iris. 

We  do  not  believe  that  many  surgeons  will  be  found  willing  to  imitate  this 
practice,  when  modern  mechanical  skill  has  furnished  us  with  instruments  which 
enable  us  to  remove  such  opaque  membranes  with  much  greater  facility  and  with 
far  less  injury  to  the  eye. 

Where  the  opaque  capsule  is  unattached  to  the  iris,  a  very  small  incision 
should  be  made  in  the  cornea,  through  which  the  guarded  hook  (Fig.  209)  is/fco 
be  introduced,  and  the  capsule  drawn  out.  If  there  is  a  slight  attachment 
between  the  capsule  and  iris,  the  same  method  may  be  adopted,  and  if  the  adhe¬ 
sion  does  not  readily  separate,  the  greater  portion  of  the  opaque  membrane  may 


Fig.  208. 
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Canula  Forceps,  a.  Instru- V^^Graefe  Iris  Hook,  im-  Silver  Hook 
ment  closed,  b.  Tenac^ilyftl  proved  by  Schlagintweit. 
points,  c.  Sharp  poin  :cr  A ,  open ;  B ,  shut. 

be  drawn  ouV^Q^then  cut  off  with  small  scissors  curved 


on  the  flat.  OWrhave  several  times  successfully  performed 
this  opera^iom  at  Wills  Hospital.  In  one  patient,  a  girl 


°Pei: 

ot  twi 
maid  id 


one  patient,  a  girl 


ySjfWpars  of  age,  who  had  congenital  cataract,  after 
ing^rf  small  incision  in  the  cornea,  we  extracted  the 


Canula  Scissors. 
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capsule  from  each  eye  with  the  silver  hook  (Fig.  210).  Not  the  slightest  in¬ 
flammation  followed  the  operation.  If  there  should  be  any  difficulty  in  catching 
the  opaque  membrane  with  these  hooks,  or  they  should  not  hold  firmly  enough, 
the  canula  forceps  with  the  tenaculum  points  (Fig.  208,  li)  may  be  used. 

When  the  membrane  is  small,  or  only  a  portion  of  capsule  is  to  be  extracted, 
the  canula  forceps  with  sharp  points  (Fig.  208,  c)  will  be  the  only  instrument 
required.  Mr.  Walton  gives  the  following  directions  for  operating  with  it : — 

“The  instrument,  held  with  the  short  limb  anterior,  is  carried  through  the 
cornea  near  its  circumference,  into  the  pupil ;  when  it  has  arrived  at  the  edge 
of  the  capsule,  it  is  opened,  and  the  sharp  blade  passed  behind,  the  short  one 
in  front,  the  opaque  body  seized,  all  pressure  on  the  globe  remitted,  and  the 
withdrawal  commenced;  a  slightly  twisting  movement  will  facilitate  its  detach¬ 
ment,  and  make  it  clear  the  cornea  more  readily.  It  is  essential  that  the  aqueous 


humour  be  retained  till  the  forceps  are  closed  over  the  capsule — hence  the  neces¬ 


sity  of  the  patient  lying  down — and  should  it  have  escaped  prematurely,  the 
forceps  must  be  withdrawn  and  the  operation  delayed.  When  possible,  the 
blades  should  be  made  to  pass  on  each  side  of  the  capsule,  that  effectual  hold 
may  be  got  by  seizing  both  the  surfaces;  but  this  cannot  be' done  except  the 
capsule  be  partially  free,  or  has  in  some  degree  receded  from  its  circumferential 
attachment,  otherwise  the  sharp  bladn  must  be  carried  through  a  part  of  it. 
When  the  blunt  forceps  are  used,  there  is  almost  of  necessity  an  escape  of  some 


aqueous  fluid,  but  then  their  blunt  ends  enable  them  to  be  opened  and  used  to 
a  certain  extent  in  a  flaccid  eye  with  impunity.” 


When  there  is  extensive  and  firm  adhesion  between  the  membrane  and  iris, 
more  difficulty  is  experienced  in  clearing  the  pupil.  We  have  frequently  suc¬ 


ceeded  in  doing  this  in  cases  in  which  the  vitreous  humour  had  not  been  seri¬ 
ously  disorganized  by  the  previous  inflammation,  and  in  which  the  anterior 
chamber  was  not  extremely  narrowed,  by  operating  by  Sir  W.  Adams’s  method 
for  artificial  pupil  (see  pp.  472,  473).  The  pupil  is  generally  contracted  in 
these  cases,  and  the  iris-knife,  introduced  into  the  sclerotica  at  the  usual  place, 
should  be  brought  forward  through  the  iris  near  its  pupillary  .margin,  then 
passed  across  the  anterior  chamber,  a  sufficient  distance  over  thtfwposite  pupil¬ 
lary  margin  of  the  iris,  and  an  incision  made  by  a  sawing  motra^Yrth  the  knife, 
so  as  to  divide  both  margins  of  the  iris  and  the  opaque  m^ft&rane  at  the  same 
time.  The  margins  of  the  incision  usually  separate  suffi^Jhdy  to  make  a  good 
elliptical  opening.  vO^ 

Where  the  vitreous  humour  is  disorganized,  ai^vfee  anterior  chamber  nar¬ 
rowed  without  being  obliterated,  the  pupil  may/B^y^en  cleared  by  incising  the 
membrane  with  the  canula  scissors  (Fig.  211  jL  Ntnese  are  to  be  pushed  through 
the  cornea  near  its  margin,  and,  when  the^pStots  have  entered  sufficiently  into 
the  anterior  chamber,  the  blades  must  be  separated,  one  blade  thrust  through 
the  membrane,  and  incisions  made  in^Klral  directions.  By  this  method,  we 
have  no  doubt  that  a  sufficient  opeui©^nay  be  made  in  the  capsule  in  cases 
which  were  formerly  beyond  the^sMA  of  relief. 

w,  where  it  is  possible,  should  be  previously 


ciliated  to  tlie  utmost  by  thcfaqjfiTication  of  a  solution  of  atropa.] 
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GENERAL  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  GLOBE. 

SECTION  I.— INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  GLOBE  (OPHTHALMITIS). 

Common  inflammation  may  attack  both  the  external  and  internal  structures 
of  the  eye  at  once.  This  affection,  which  is  by  no  means  of  frequent  occurrence, 
is  called  by  Beer  ophthalmitis  idvopathica.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  robust  indi¬ 
viduals  of  full  habit  under  the  influence  of  some  serious  exciting  cause ;  and  it 
is  most  frequent  in  the  right  eye.1 

Symptoms  and  Progress. — When  this  general  inflammation  of  the  globe  is 
fully  developed,  it  is  characterized  by  very  considerable  pain,  increased  external 
redness,  and  more  or  less  swelling  of  the  part ;  by  increased  lachrymal  discharge, 
and  by  redness  and  swelling  of  the  upper  lid.  In  the  earliest  stage,  we  can  see 
the  sclerotica  red  as  well  as  the  conjunctiva;  the  pink  redness  of  the  former 
membrane,  and  the  distended  network  of  its  vessels,  are  seen  through  the  latter. 
But  vascular  congestion  rapidly  increases  in  the  conjunctiva;  its  texture  swells, 
and  thus  the  fainter  pink  tint  of  the  sclerotica  is  concealed.  The  conjunctival 
redness,  at  first  sight,  becomes  deeper  and  deeper,  and  at  last  reaches  the  full 
intensity  and  brightness  of  scarlet  cloth. 

The  pain  is  always  a  leading  symptom,  and  one  to  which  the  patient  imme¬ 
diately  adverts.  It  is  exceedingly  severe,  and  is  described  sometimes  as  acute, 
sometimes  as  of  a  dull  aching  kind,  and  sometimes  as  conveying  a  sense  of 
throbbing  and  burning.  Very  commonly  the  patient  feelsL-^Ve  eye  tight,  as  if 
it  were  too  large  for  the  orbit,  and  about  to  burst  from  le  pain  is  by  no 

means  confined  to  the  front  of  the  eye,  but  is  deep-sea<0f,  and  extends  to  the 
surrounding  parts,  as  the  brow,  cheek,  temple,  and  l*r^of  the  head. 

The  redness  is  inconsiderable  at  the  commencemeflybut  it  gradually  increases, 
and  ultimately  the  surface  of  the  eye  assumes  ^Mnt  red  colour. 

The  conjunctiva,  which  is  at  first  the  seaf^TiA^re  vascular  fulness,  begins  to 
swell  from  effusion  into  its  texture,  and>in\t/he  copious  cellular  tissue,  which 
connects  it  to  the  sclerotica.  It  is  jX^ed  above  the  level  of  the  cornea, 
forming  a  broad  firm  ring  on  the  front w the  eye;  it  rises  higher  and  higher, 
often  overlapping  the  edge  of  the  cotf^a,  so  as  to  hide  a  part  of  it.  This  bright 
scarlet,  broad,  and  elevated  rirmjQCconjunctiva  projecting  beyond,  and  sur¬ 
rounding  the  cornea,  is  acut^v^nmble ;  it  is  technically  called  chemosis ,  and 
in  the  affection  which  I  am^w  describing  it  maybe  termed  true  inflammatory 
chemosis.  The  distensijff  cpthe  conjunctiva  is  limited  in  front  by  its  adhesion 
to  the  corneal  laminae,  IMwnd  by  the  pressure  of  the  surrounding  parts ;  hence 
its  form  of  a  broad  ^afepon  the  front  of  the  eye,  where  the  swelling  of  the  mem¬ 
brane  is  not  effecfrm&y  opposed  by  the  lids.  The  appearance  depends  on  an 

1  This  secn^A^e  the  case  with  ophthalmic  inflammation  generally.  Of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-faknjh,ses  commencing  in  one  eye,  ninety-five  began  in  the  right,  thirty-nine 
in  the  left.  V  Mr.  Macgregor  observes  of  purulent  ophthalmia:  “  It  is  found  that  the  right 
eye  ismM^Nfrequently  affected  than  the  left.  It  is  also  in  general  more  severely  affected, 
and^lieV^ghx  of  it  is  more  frequently  lost.”  ( Transactions  of  a  Society  for  the  Improve - 
riiertTbi  Medical  and  Surgical  Knowledge ,  vol.  iii.  p.  55.) 
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interstitial  effusion  of  lymph  or  fibrine  from  the  vessels  of  the  inflamed  mem¬ 
brane  under  high  excitement,  analogous  to  that  which  takes  place  in  other  acute 
inflammations;  the  swelling,  therefore,  is  firm. 

The  tumid  state  of  the  conjunctiva  is  not  owing  to  the  effusion  of  blood  into 
the  cellular  texture,  as  Scarpa1  very  unaccountably  supposes,  confounding  the 
inflammatory  symptom  called  chemosis  with  ecchymosis.  He  has,  upon  this 
erroneous  supposition,  proposed  the  making  of  incisions  through  the  tumefac¬ 
tion  to  allow  the  escape  of  effused  blood.  There  is  in  some  treatises  a  distinct 
chapter  upon  chemosis,  as  if  it  were  a  particular  disease  of  the  eye;  it  is,  how¬ 
ever,  merely  an  effect  of  acute  inflammation  affecting  the  conjunctiva,  and  its 
characteristic  form  is  derived  from  the  loose  sclerotic  and  firm  corneal  adhesions 
of  the  membrane.  In  the  present  case  the  tumefaction  is  caused  by  the  inter¬ 
stitial  effusion  of  fibrine,  and  is  firm;  when  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  is 
less  active,  the  effusion  is  serous  and  the  swelling  less  firm. 

The  access  of  light  is  offensive  to  the  patient  in  general  inflammation  of  the 
globe;  the  pupil  contracts  to  exclude  it,  and  the  palpebroe  are  spasmodically 
closed.  The  motions  of  the  eye  and  lids  are  interrupted  or  prevented;  the 
whole  external  surface  becomes  exquisitely  sensible,  and  as  the  slightest  attempt 
at  exertion  occasions  great  pain,  the  patient  keeps  the  eye  as  much  as  possible 
at  rest.  The  surface  of  the  organ,  at  the  commencement  of  the  affection,  is 
rather  stiff  and  dry;  but  this  dryness  goes  off,  and  is  succeeded  by  increased 
flow  of  tears,  especially  if  the  eye  is  exposed  to  light  or  any  external  irritation. 
A  little  mucous  discharge  may  be  seen  about  the  edges  of  the  lids  and  the  eye¬ 
lashes. 

Such  are  the  circumstances  which  characterize  inflammation  of  the  whole 
globe  in  its  first  stage;  as  it  proceeds  to  the  second  period,  we  begin  to  see 
various  alterations  of  structure.  The  iris  becomes  changed  in  colour,  loses  its 
brilliancy,  and  no  longer  exhibits  its  usual  motions.  The  pupil  contracts  and 
loses  its  clear  black  colour.  The  cornea  becomes  more  or  less  opaque,  and  vision 
is  lost.  The  alteration  in  the  cornea,  and  in  the  state  of  the  pupil,  would 
account  for  imperfection  or  loss  of  sight;  but,  as  the  latter  oftenVpccurs  while 
the  cornea  is  sufficiently  clear  for  the  transmission  of  light,  ^£Tyie  pupil  is 
still  open,  it  must  be  explained  by  inflammatory  disturban/fl^ftid  consequent 
change  of  structure  in  the  retina.  The  patient  still  sees,  that  he  sees, 

luminous  sparks  and  flashes  of  fire  before  his  eyes,  when-fli^e  is  no  light  in  the 
chamber,  or  during  the  night,  in  consequence  of  fl^-Aisturbed  state  of  the 
retinal  circulation. 

As  the  inflammation  continues,  the  globe  sralft, \nd  the  sense  of  its  being 
too  large  for  the  bony  cavity  in  which  it  is  Sfontamed  is  not  erroneous.  We 
cannot  say  positively  that  all  the  internal  fiiyncs  of  the  eye  are  in  a  state  of 
inflammation,  because  we  cannot  see  thegK  but  when  we  find  that  the  globe  is 
actually  increased  in  size,  that  the  changed  in  structure,  and  that  the 

retina  has  lost  its  sensibility,  therOlMIttle  reason  to  doubt  that  the  internal 
parts  of  the  eye  generally  are  hraBvTed.  The  congestion  within  distends  the 
globe,  and  causes  the  sense  <&  iQ^ting. 

The  internal  swelling,  joiilQd^to  the  chemotic  tumefaction,  occasions  the  globe 
to  fill  up  the  front  of  ^hgnrbit,  protruding  the  lids,  everting  the  inferior,  and 
appearing  externally  a&^^u  fleshy  mass.  Motion,  which  is  impaired  in  the 
early  stage,  is  no\j  mW  lost,  for  the  swelled  globe  is  fixed,  and  the  upper  lid 
is  so  protruded  aftds^ollen  as  not  to  be  movable  by  the  patient’s  will. 

The  eyelids  from  the  beginning.  They  are  at  first  red  on  the  edges. 

The  conjune^Xa  palpebralis  becomes  inflamed  like  that  of  the  globe,  hence  the 

1  ^cfl&e/Ntfinslated  by  Briggs,  2d  ed.  pp.  145  and  148.  Trattato  delle  principali 
"41atti£^c.  Ed.  5,  v.  i.  pp.  191  and  193. 
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internal  surface  of  the  lids  is  intensely  reel.  The  integuments  become  red,  and 
effusion  occurs  into  the  cellular  texture  of  the  lids  generally,  effacing  the  fold 
of  the  upper,  and  raising  it  into  a  convex  protuberance. 

In  a  local  disease  of  such  violence,  affecting  a  very  vascular,  nervous,  and 
highly  sensible  organ,  situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  sensorium, 
marked  constitutional  sympathy  may  be  expected;  accordingly  we  find  inflam¬ 
matory  fever  of  a  decided  character  from  the  commencement  of  the  affection. 
General  indisposition  is  felt  at  the  very  outset.  The  appearance  of  the  local 
symptoms  is  preceded  by  a  longer  or  shorter  attack  of  shivering,  followed  by 
general  heat  of  skin,  thirst,  pain  of  the  head,  and  lassitude.  When  the  com¬ 
plaint  is  developed,  there  is  a  quick,  hard,  and  full  pulse,  dry  and  hot  skin;  a 
white  and  rather  dry  state  of  the  tongue,  deficiency  of  appetite,  severe  head¬ 
ache,  restlessness,  and  generally  want  of  sleep  at  night.  The  face  is  flushed, 
and  perhaps  swelled  on  the  affected  side,  with  a  sensation  of  throbbing  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  eye. 

Effects. — If  the  disorder  is  not  checked,  the  local  pain  and  the  feverish  state 
of  the  constitution  proceed  to  a  great  height.  Under  such  an  aggravation  of 
the  local  and  general  symptoms,  the  pain  changes  in  character,  it  becomes 
throbbing,  rigors  are  felt,  and  suppuration  of  the  globe  takes  place;  the  cornea 
turns  of  a  dull  white  and  then  yellow,  and  the  globe  is  ultimately  converted  into 
an  abscess.  The  occurrence  of  suppuration  does  not  produce  the  relief  usually 
experienced  from  that  change,  in  consequence  of  the  firm,  unyielding  nature  of 
the  sclerotica  and  cornea;  the  pain,  together  with  the  sense  of  bursting  and 
throbbing,  continues  for  some  days,  until  the  cornea  bursts  externally,  and  gives 
an  exit  to  the  matter  contained  in  the  interior  of  the  eye.  The  patient  then 
experiences  relief;  matter  is  discharged  for  a  time;  the  tunics  of  the  eye  col¬ 
lapse  into  a  small  space,  shrink  into  the  orbit,  and  the  original  form  of  the  or¬ 
gan  is  lost.  The  vitreous  and  crystalline  humours  of  the  eye  generally  escape 
when  the  bursting  of  the  globe  first  gives  an  exit  to  the  confined  matter. 

Such  is  the  termination  of  this  affection  in  its  worst  form;  when  it  does  not 
proceed  so  far,  and  when  its  progress  has  been  checked  .by  treatment,  the 
cornea  becomes  opaque,  and  remains  so;  the  pupil  is  Jft4Aer  closed  or  very 
much  contracted,  and  the  aperture  filled  by  a  newly- adventitious  sub¬ 
stance,  the  consequence  of  effusion  into  the  openina-^&Hng  the  inflammatory 
stage,  and  the  subsequent  organization  of  the  e^fimed  matter.  In  this  case 
vision  is  either  impaired  or  completely  lost, 

The  most  favourable  termination  that  can  be 
organ,  with  the  cornea  clear  and  the  pu/nTyq! 
has  generally  suffered  so  much  as  to  toroftfrce 
vision. 

Diagnosis. — The  affection  whiclnJ  rmve  now  described  may  be  considered  as 
common,  true,  or  proper  inflamum&on,  seated  in  the  whole  eyeball;  for  the 
circumstances  which  I  have  eniwn^ited  sufficiently  prove  that  all  the  component 
parts  are  inflamed.  It  is>rawacterized  by  commencing  at  one  and  the  same 
time  in  the  external  audQnernal  tunics  of  the  eye.  Internal  inflammation 
may  spread  to  the  e^eiyai  coats,  or  external  inflammation  may  extend  in¬ 
wards  ;  but,  in  this^affecEion,  both  sets  of  parts  are  inflamed  at  the  same  time. 

This  common  cpyffijpathic  inflammation,  is  distinguished  from  the  specific  or 
sympathetic  infiltrations  by  the  following  circumstances :  1st.  The  principal 
symptoms^^m^,  redness,  pain,  swelling,  intolerance  of  light,  and  lachrymal 
discharge, <^^equally  developed,  and  present  a  correspondence  in  degree.  In 
the  specific  mflammations,  one  symptom  is  commonly  predominant  over  the  rest. 
Inte^tve^ternal  redness  is  often  seen  in  catarrhal  ophthalmia  without  pain  or 
inJtdeMice  of  light;  in  scrofulous  cases,  the  highest  intolerance,  with  hot  and 
lachrymation  and  spasm  of  the  palpebral  muscles,  with  hardly  perceptible 
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redness ;  in  the  arthritic  and  syphilitic,  severe  pain  in  the  eye  and  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  with  the  other  phenomena  in  a  slight  degree.  In  the  forms  just  enu¬ 
merated  the  swelling  is  inconsiderable  in  comparison  to  the  particular  symp¬ 
toms  now  pointed  out ;  but  it  is  excessive  in  the  purulent  and  gonorrhoeal 
ophthalmias.  2dly.  The  symptoms  commence  at  the  same  time,  and  in  an 
equal  degree,  and  continue  in  this  equal  proportion  to  each  other  through¬ 
out.  Each  symptom  also  exhibits  this  uniformity  in  degree  and  exten¬ 
sion.  The  redness  occupies  equally  the  whole  surface  of  the  organ.  In 
catarrhal  and  strumous  cases  it  is  partial,  consisting  in  distension  of  some 
fasciculi  of  vessels,  or  confined  to  some  part  of  the  organ.  In  syphilitic, 
rheumatic,  and  arthritic  ophthalmiae,  the  redness  is  in  the  sclerotic  coat,  and 
usually  forms  a  zone  round  the  cornea.  The  pain  in  ophthalmitis  occupies  the 
whole  globe  and  orbital  region,  and  thence  extends  equally  to  all  the  surround¬ 
ing  parts.  In  other  ophthalmiae  it  is  often  less  in  the  eye  itself  than  in  the 
parts  round  the  orbit.  3dly.  The  course  of  the  complaint  is  very  regular,  pro¬ 
ceeding,  when  it  has  once  begun,  without  intermission  or  remission,  to  its  full 
development,  unless  it  should  be  interrupted  by  active  treatment.  In  the  other 
ophthalmiae,  the  complaint  altogether,  or  particular  symptoms,  often  undergo  in¬ 
crease  or  diminution;  in  some,  remissions,  and  in  others  complete  intermissions 
are  observed.  In  catarrhal  cases  the  patient  is  often  free  from  suffering  during 
the  day,  the  symptoms  return  in  the  evening,  and  are  again  less  severe  in  the 
morning.  The  symptoms  of  syphilitic  ophthalmia  undergo  a  marked  diminu¬ 
tion  during  the  day,  and  show  themselves  again  in  severe  nocturnal  paroxysms. 
Scrofulous  patients,  on  the  contrary,  suffer  in  the  day,  and  are  greatly  relieved 
towards  evening.  In  these  cases,  too,  recoveries  and  relapses  often  occur  sud¬ 
denly,  and  succeed  each  other  frequently.  4thly.  True  ophthalmitis  is  attended 
with  considerable  constitutional  disturbance  of  inflammatory  character,  while 
the  sympathetic  ophthalmiae  are  generally  without  fever,  even  in  many  instances 
where  the  inflammation  runs  high. 

Treatment. — The  active  inflammatory  character  of  both  the  local  and  general 
symptoms  demands  the  most  energetic  antiphlogistic  measures;  and  if,  by  their 
timely  employment,  we  should  succeed  in  checking  the  vascnWf^isturbance, 
the  subsequent  administration  of  mercury  may  prevent  iniwJtohs  changes  of 
structure,  and  thus  enable  us  to  restore  or  preserve  siglvh^4f,  however,  the 
pupil  should  have  become  closed  by  an  adventitious  nnmXpne,  vision  is  extin¬ 
guished  without  hope  of  recovery ;  while,  if  the  glol^©buld  have  suppurated, 
its  very  form  is  destroyed. 

When  general  suppuration  of  the  globe  hEB^ySm'cd,  in  consequence  of 
acute  ophthalmitis,  and  we  see  the  anterior  cfomfrer  full  of  matter,  the  evacu¬ 
ation  of  it  by  a  free  opening  of  the  cornea  wfflyut  a  stop  to  the  patient’s  suffer¬ 
ings,  which  would  be  protracted  if  we  Idt  me  matter  to  make  its  own  way 
through  the  firm  textures  of  the  scle^Sstf  and  cornea.  As  the  eye  must  in¬ 
evitably  be  lost,  we  need  not  be^lgrel^I  from  adopting  this  course,  by  the 
injury  to  the  form  of  the  organ  it  involves. 


Ophthalmitis  Arthritica.—\T\As  name  is  given  by  some  writers  to  the  disease 
described  in  Chapter  ^I3jL§3^as  arthritic  inflammation  of  the  internal  tunics. 
The  disease  commencesJX*roe  latter,  and  is  for  some  time  confined  to  them  in 
milder  cases;  in  its  jhAk*/ acute  form,  the  external  coverings  are  either  affected 
from  the  beginnin^msoon  become  involved  in  the  inflammation. 

w 

SECTION  II^-VtNFLAMMATION  AND  DESTRUCTIVE  SUPPURATION  OF  THE 
E^^CURRING  AS  A  SECONDARY  EFFECT  OF  PHLEBITIS. 

Mr. 

and^fjj 


•  JfnjKOTT  has  pointed  out  the  connection  between  this  affection  of  the  eye 
^Jjjbitis,  in  his  comprehensive  and  valuable  Pathological  Inquiry  into  the 
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Secondary  Effects  of  Inflammation  of  the  Veins ,  published  in  the  fifteenth  volume 
of  the  Medico- Ghirurgical  Transactions. 

In  a  patient,  who  had  undergone  the  operation  of  cutting  out  a  portion  of 
varicose  vein  in  the  right  leg,  inflammation  of  the  posterior  saphena  ensued, 
and  the  case  terminated  fatally  on  the  ninth  day.  It  had  been  observed,  the 
day  before,  that  the  eyes  were  kept  constantly  closed;  the  conjunctiva  was 
found  red,  and  the  cornea  opaque  on  both  sides.  The  following  circumstances 
were  noticed  on  examination  of  the  body ;  the  vein  partly  plugged  with  lymph, 
partly  filled  with  pus ;  fluid  pus  in  several  muscular  branches.  Deep-seated 
abscesses  under  the  fascia  of  the  left  forearm  and  leg,  and  sero-purulent  effu¬ 
sion  between  the  muscles  of  the  right  forearm.  A  recently  formed  abscess  in 
the  upper  lobe  of  the  right  lung.  Serous  infiltration  of  the  pia  mater,  par¬ 
ticularly  towards  the  basis  of  the  brain.  Effusion  of  lymph  round  the  trunks 
of  the  carotid  arteries.  The  nerve  of  the  third  pair  on  the  left  side  flattened, 
and  softer  than  that  of  the  right ;  a  similar  change,  to  a  greater  extent,  in  the 
fifth  nerve  of  the  right  side.  “  It  has  been  remarked  that,  during  life,  great 
opacity  of  both  corneae  had  taken  place,  the  surface  of  which  had  become 
rough.  On  removing  the  right  eye,  destructive  changes  were  found  to  have 
taken  place  within  the  globe ;  the  crystalline  was  so  soft  as  to  yield  to  the 
slightest  touch ;  the  vitreous  humour  was  of  a  reddish-yellow  colour,  and  red 
vessels  could  be  distinctly  seen  traversing  its  membrane.  The  retina  was  of  a 
deep  red  colour.”  (. London  Medical  Gazette ,  vol.  ii.  pp.  284-286.) 

The  following  case  is  related  by  Mr.  Arnott  :  “  A  young  man  had  a  ligature 
placed  on  the  left  carotid  artery,  for  an  aneurismal  disease  of  one  of  -its  tem¬ 
poral  branches.  Considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  passing  the  needle 
round  the  vessel.  Venous  hemorrhage  took  place  during  the  operation,  recurred 
at  night,  and  occasionally  afterwards  for  nine  days.  On  the  fifth  day  after  the 
operation,  the  patient  had  a  severe  rigor,  succeeded  by  heat  of  skin  and  general 
febrile  symptoms.  These  increased,  the  pulse  rose  to  one  hundred  and  twenty, 
and  the  constitutional  disturbance  assumed  a  very  violent  character.  About  the 
tenth  day,  the  vision  of  the  left  eye  became  impaired,  and  was  quickly  lost; 
the  pupil  was  contracted,  the  iris  immovable,  and  the  cfi*^ea  had  a  somewhat 
hazy  appearance ;  effusion  took  place  under  the  conumgti^i,  and  the  eyelids 
were  greatly  swoln,  giving  the  appearance  of  the  gWjZkeing  much  protruded; 
at  the  same  time  there  was  a  degree  of  deafn^%considerable  stupor,  with 
occasional  slight  delirium.  In  the  course  of  ^a^w  days,  the  coats  of  the  eye 
sloughed  at  the  upper  part,  and  its  contemfesNfere  evacuated.  Whilst  these 
changes  were  occurring  in  the  eye,  colletfffcm^of  matter  formed,  without  pain, 
in  different  parts  of  the  body,  in  both^liWuers  above  the  insertion  of  the  del¬ 
toid  muscles,  over  the  sacrum,  &c.  constitutional  disturbance  abated,  the 

collapsed  eye  healed  over,  but  henWer  recovered  his  health.  Five  months 
subsequently  he  died,  labouring^fiftler  lumbar  abscess,  and  worn  out  by  hectic. 
On  examination  of  the  body,  i^w^tion  of  the  jugular  vein,  to  the  extent  of  two 
inches,  was  found  wantingv^wie  upper  and  under  extremities  being  shrunk, 
ligamentous,  and  gradu$lff4ost  in  the  cellular  substance.  On  opening  the  head, 
pus  was  found  effused*  in  jgreat  quantity  between  the  tunica  arachnoidea  and  pia 
mater,  along  the  base  <n  the  brain,  and  the  whole  length  of  the  spinal  cord. 
The  intermuscujaV^Qllular  substance  of  the  loins  were  loaded  with  pus.  The 
viscera  of  the^^domen  and  chest  were  not  examined.”  (Med.- Ghir.  Trans. 
vol.  xv.  p»^jN^-120.) 

When^u^narrative  is  compared  with  the  circumstances  of  the  case  previously 
quoted,  Vve^shall  have  no  difficulty  in  concurring  with  the  conclusions  suggested 
by  J^rnott,  that  the  affection  of  the  eye,  in  this  instance,  was  a  secondary 
e!fi;ct  or  inflammation  in  the  vein. 
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In  a  case  of  puerperal  ophthalmitis  seen  by  Mr.  Mackenzie,  the  affection 
of  the  eye  was  ushered  in  by  rigors,  followed  by  fever  and  feelings  of  sinking, 
with  quick  irritated  pulse.  The  conjunctiva  was  much  chemosed,  the  lids  swoln, 
and  the  lower  everted.  u  There  was  severe  pain  in  the  eye  and  head,  and  ex¬ 
cessive  intolerance  of  light ;  so  much  so  tha^  she  was  obliged  to  keep  her  face 
covered  with  a  handkerchief,  although  the  window-shutters  were  constantly 
closed.  At  first,  tears  ran  from  the  eye,  but,  after  a  time,  purulent  matter. 
The  cornea  became  opaque,  but  the  eye  did  not  burst.”  The  patient  died,  but 
an  examination  was  not  allowed.  ( Practical  Treatise ,  ed.  3,  p.  511.) 

Dr.  G-raves  saw  severe  inflammation  of  one  eye  in  a  case  of  phlegmasia 
dolens  consequent  on  parturition.  The  patient  had  also  bronchitis,  with  great 
disturbance  of  the  stomach  and  intestinal  canal.  On  awaking  one  morning,  she 
experienced  intense  pain  in  the  eyeball,  and  complete  blindness,  so  that  she 
could  not  distinguish  light  from  darkness.  The  cornea  was  almost  concealed  by 
immense,  nearly  white  serous  chemosis,  so  exquisitely  tender  that  touching  the 
lids  could  not  be  borne  ;  the  cornea  was  opaque,  as  far  as  it  could  be  seen.  This 
case  ended  fatally.  The  popliteal,  femoral,  iliac  veins,  and  the  inferior  vena 
cava,  as  high  as  the  junction  of  the  renal  veins,  were  thickened  and  lined  with 
fibrine.  On  examining  the  eye,  the  iris  was  found  changed  in  colour,  and 
covered  on  both  surfaces  with  long  flakes  of  lymph.  Portions  of  lymph  were 
floating  in  a  turbid  aqueous  humour.  The  lens  were  light  brownish  and  opaque; 
the  vitreous  humour,  dull,  yellow,  thick,  and  ropy.  {Ibid.,  from  London  Med . 
and  Sure/.  Journ.  vol.  iii.  p.  360.) 

In  another  case,  observed  by  Mr.  Mackenzie,  phlegmonous  erysipelas  of  the 
upper  extremity  was  induced  by  whitlow.  Rheumatic  pain  supervened,  after 
which  the  erysipelas  subsided.  Now  dimness  of  sight  came  on  without  pain. 
The  irides  were  inflamed,  the  pupils  contracted  and  hazy ;  in  three  or  four  days 
from  the  commencement,  deposition  of  lymph  was  observed  in  the  bottom  of  each 
anterior  chamber.  Protrusion  of  the  eye  and  great  chemosis  occurred  succes¬ 
sively  in  both  eyes,  both  of  which  remained  completely  amaurotic.  {Ibid.  p. 

512.)  .  v 

Death  ensued  in  another  case  after  the  successive  occurreqc^A  scarlatina, 
phlegmasia  dolens,  typhus,  and  ophthalmitis.  Protrusion  of  the  eyes  had  oc¬ 
curred,  and  purulent  matter  had  been  seen  in  the  anteriq*Mmmbers  the  day 
before  death.  The  adipose  and  cellular  texture  of  the  orbCNvere  indurated  and 
infiltrated  with  serum  ;  the  cornea  transparent;  the  scW@ca  reddish  and  thick¬ 
ened;  the  aqueous  humour  reddish,  and  containing  matter.  The  pigment 
of  the  iris  and  choroid  deficient,  and  some  portiojpKof  lymph  effused  in  the 
latter.  Reddish  fluid,  with  whitish  puriform  %l^S^ffused  between  the  choroid 
and  retina.  The  latter  and  the  hyaloid  mem^lShe  closely  adherent,  and  forming 
a  whitish  thickened  mass,  inclosing  a  smalUju&ntity  of  reddish  fluid,  the  remains 
of  the  vitreous  humour.  {Ibid.  p.  51^^ 

The  inflammation  of  the  eyes  in  th^^s  now  under  consideration,  which  has 
received  from  Mr.  Mackenzie  tlf^Sppropriate  name  of  phiebitic  ophthalmitis , 
is  analogous  in  its  nature  to  rtmoth  er  secondary  inflammations  consequent  on 
phlebitis.  It  leads  to  similai  elusions  of  pus  and  lymph ;  and,  as  these  occur 
in  the  important  internal^arfs of  the  eye,  for  example,  the  chambers  of  the 
aqueous  humour,  the  ip^Snoroid,  retina,  and  vitreous  humour,  serious  disor¬ 
ganization  is  quickly  ^o^^ed.  The  prognosis  is  most  unfavourable.  The  cases 
generally  ter  min  ateAf  ally  from  causes  independent  of  the  ocular  affection;  if 
this  should  not  fc^peh,  complete  amaurosis  results. 

The  treatment  would  consist  of  antiphlogistic  means,  mercury,  and  counter- 
irritation,  ^mffoyed  in  such  manner  and  extent,  and  with  such  combinations,  as 
the  locahjsyibptoms  and  the  general  state  of  power  might  indicate. 
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[In  the  twenty-eighth  volume  of  the  Medico-  Chirurgical  Transactions ,  Dr. 
Robert  Lee,  in  an  instructive  paper  “  On  the  Ophthalmia  of  Puerperal  Wo¬ 
men/'  has  given  a  brief  history  of  the  literature  of  this  disease,  and  notices  three 
cases  which  occurred  in  his  practice. 

A  very  interesting  case  of  destructive  inflammation  of  the  eye  after  phlebitis 
consequent  on  inflammation,  is  related  by  W  Bowman,  Esq.,  in  the  London 
Med.  Gaz.  Oct.  1846. 

The  subject  of  it  was  a  young  man  whose  leg  had  been  amputated  on  account 
of  disease  of  the  ankle  and  tarsus.  The  patient  had  a  shivering  fit  on  the  fifth 
day  from  the  amputation,  followed  by  decisive  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the 
veins  of  the  stump,  advancing  even  above  the  groin.  He  was  already  in  a  state 
of  high  irritative  fever,  with  a  sallow  and  exhausted  countenance ;  and  on  the 
fifth  he  was  attacked  with  diarrhoea,  which  required  starch  and  opiate  enemata, 
with  small  doses  of  gray  powder  and  Dover’s  powder.  This  symptom  sooli 
ceased,  but  bed-sores  were  appearing,  and  he  had  repeated  rigors,  with  parched 
tongue,  very  rapid  pulse,  a  hot  skin,  and  an  anxious  and  sunken  look,  which 
indicated  serious  internal  disease.  The  stump  itself  was  meanwhile  assuming  a 
more  healthy  action,  and  the  ligatures  had  separated  ;  yet  there  was  some  pro¬ 
jection  of  the  bone  in  spite  of  our  efforts  to  prevent  it. 

On  the  morning  of  the  sixth  he  complained  of  his  left  eye  smarting  and 
aching,  and  it  appeared  to  be  affected  with  slight  catarrhal  ophthalmia.  There 
was  superficial  redness,  with  mucous  discharge.  Alum  lotion  was  applied. 

On  the  following  day  the  inflammation  had  increased  with  frightful  rapidity; 
there  was  excessive  florid  chemosis,  partly  concealing  the  cornea;  the  lids  were 
turgid,  and  the  eye  wanted  none  of  the  characters  of  a  severe  attack  of  purulent 
ophthalmia,  except  the  purulent  discharge.  The  pain  in  the  globe  was  of  an 
aching,  darting  kind.  The  cornea  remained  clear,  but  the  aqueous  humour  and 
iris  were  muddy,  and  sight  was  totally  lost.  The  chemosed  membrane  was 
scarified,  and  four  leeches  were  applied,  which  had  the  effect  of  speedily  reducing 
the  scarlet  colour  of  the  conjunctiva  to  a  pale  yellowish-pink  tint,  and  the  che¬ 
mosis  became  of  that  sort  which  is  known  as  “  serous."  Tljjs  speedy  change 
was  accelerated  by  his  weakened  state,  and  showed  thal^^tive  depletion  was 
inadmissible.  Fomentations  were  then  applied.  The^neral  treatment  was 
continued,  with  an  opiate  at  bedtime. 

On  the  8th,  dull  pain  in  the  eye  continued,  andritae  chemosis  had  increased 
and  projected  between  the  lids,  but  was  pale  and^i^us.  The  cornea  had  become 


bred  by  lymph,  the  pupil  occu- 
Tike  an  opaque  lens.  The  lids 


cloudy,  the  chambers  were  yellowish,  the  iri 
pied  by  a  yellow  mass  of  lymph,  which /oaj^ 
had  become  less  oedematous,  so  that  the^ondition  of  the  interior  of  the  organ 
could  be  more  exactly  noted.  Meanwh©the  local  symptoms  of  phlebitis  in  the 
stump  were  on  the  decline,  and  th(g£fcump  assumed  a  more  healthy  aspect,  the 
bones  still  protruding  slightly.  |?hrthe  rigors  now  recurred  daily,  with  consi¬ 
derable  regularity,  attended^with  muhh  exhaustion  ;  and,  about  the  15th,  he  was 
seized  with  pleurisy  of  theJ^Et  side,  for  which  he  was  blistered,  and  took  a 
grain  of  calomel  with  opfnmjevery  four  hours  for  two  days.  At  the  end  of  this 
period  the  pain  in  the  Md^  had  nearly  subsided,  and  (what  is  interesting)  the 
lymph  was  absorbcdCfeom  the  iris  and  the  pupil,  which  resumed  very  nearly 
their  natural  app<?w™tce,  the  latter  only  remaining  rather  turbid.  He  had  lost 
almost  all  p^iqfS^ahe  organ,  and  the  morbid  action  within  it  seemed  entirely 
checked.  i&Ift^pale  chemosis  remained,  but  the  cornea  was  clear  and  the  globe 
wore  no  ap^fcrance  of  internal  suppuration.  All  pain  in  the  organ  had  likewise 
ceased. 

Ot^JheTOth,  he  died,  after  an  aggravation  of  the  symptoms  betokening  in- 
aljmlebitic  abscesses. 

r.  Bowman  examined  the  eye  before  twenty -four  hours  had  elapsed,  and 
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had  appointed  an  hour  for  the  inspection  of  the  rest  of  the  body;  but  this  was 
unfortunately  prevented  by  the  interference  of  the  friends. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  a  careful  and  deliberate  examination  of  the  eye 
itself. 

“The  iris ,  seen  through  the  transparent  cornea,  was  clear  green,  without 
lymph  on  its  surface,  but  firmly  adherent  by  its  entire  posterior  surface  to  the 
capsule  of  the  lens,  which  presented  only  a  partial  opacity  near  its  centre.  This 
posterior  synechia  and  opacity  of  the  capsule  appeared  of  old  standing  (and  the 
patient  had  stated  that  this  eye  had  been  a  poor  one,  and  vision  imperfect  with 
it,  for  many  years). 

“  The  lens  itself  was  'perfectly  transparent. 

“  Under  one  of  the  recti,  immediately  behind  its  insertion,  the  sclerotic  (and 
also  the  choroid)  was  much  bulged,  and  so  distended  as  to  be  almost  giving  way, 
evidently  by  pressure  from  within.  It  formed  what  would  have  been  termed, 
from  its  shape  and  circumscribed  figure,  a  staphyloma  scleroticae.  In  order  to 
ascertain  its  nature,  I  carefully  cut  all  around  it  through  the  scleroticae  only, 
and  in  detaching  this  coat  I  found  that  it  was  extremely  thin,  and  its  fibres  as 
it  were  unravelled,  at  the  apex,  where  also  the  choroid  was  adherent  to  it  by  a 
film  of  recent  lymph,  and,  like  the  sclerotica,  distended  from  within.  The  outer 
surface  of  the  choroid  was  perfectly  natural,  except  at  the  apex  of  the  swelling. 
On  now  cutting  through  the  choroid,  a  whey-like  fluid,  with  particles  of  lymph 
floating  in  it,  escaped  in  abundance;  and  I  found  that  this  effused  fluid  was  filled 
with  nucleated  and  other  irregular  granules,  hanging  together  in  little  masses, 
and  resembling  lymph  rather  than  pus.  In  this  turbid  fluid  there  lay  loosely  a 
great  number  of  smooth,  round,  or  oval  beads  of  soft  yellow  lymph,  of  every 
size  up  to  that  of  a  rape-seed,  and  these  consisted  of  an  agglomeration  of  nucleated 
lymph-particles,  with  many  shapeless  granules  in  the  connecting  material. 
Scarcely  any  fibres  could  be  discovered.  I  emptied  the  cavity  between  the  cho¬ 
roid  and  retina,  in  which  this  effusion  had  collected,  by  syringing  it  under  water, 
and  the  inner  surface  of  the  choroid  then  exhibited  a  coating  of  yellow  lymph, 
which  appeared  to  be  deposited  not  merely  on  the  surface,  but  also  in  the  inter¬ 
stices  of  the  capillary  network  which  lies  under  the  epithelium  Arming  that 
surface — almost  all  trace, of  this  epithelium  (the  “membrane  tfCml black  pig¬ 
ment”  of  Mr.  Wharton  Jones)  being  lost.  The  vitreous  humq(g^fri  its  envelop¬ 
ing  hyaloid  membrane,  together  with  the  broken  remains  retina,  had  been 

thrown  by  the  effusion  to  the  central  part  of  the  glotevWnere  they  occupied 
only  about  half  their  natural  space.  The  retina  wa^^ot  at  all  coated  with 
lymph,  and  its  capillary  network  was  perfect,  buy^^  Aervous  substance  was  in 
a  great  measure  destroyed,  as  though  macerated  what  remained  exhibited 
the  characteristic  elements  of  the  nervous  subs^pe  of  that  part.  In  particular, 
I  discovered  several  well-marked  examples  ol\$e  caudate  nerve-vesicles,  which 
I  had  never  before  unequivocally  seen  i^nat  membrane,  although  strongly 
suspecting  their  existence.  Jacob's  mombrane  was  nowhere  visible. 

“The  hyaloid  capsule  (that  houi^aSfedus  glassy  membrane  which  forms  the 
outer  covering  of  the  vitreous  huja^ft,  and  in  the  adult  eye  shuts  it  off,  as  the 
capsule  does  the  lens,  from  th^cafmlary  bloodvessels  of  surrounding  parts,  and 
constitutes  it  a  non-vascularN^xture) — the  hyaloid  texture  was  everywhere 
entire,  but  thrown  into  hdKpnerable  minute  folds,  in  consequence  of  its  col¬ 
lapsed  form.  A  good  lymph-globules  were  accumulated  on  its  exterior 

in  certain  parts,  andf  tlie^nuclei  naturally  present  on  its  inner  surface  were  very 
distinctly  visible.^\B.ut  what  I  wish  specially  to  notice,  was  the  state  of  the 
vitreous  humoun  itself.  This  highly  delicate  structure,  from  its  transparency 
and  exquisite^|e4ture,  displayed  with  remarkable  clearness  the  morbid  changes 
that  had  IjeenviaKing  place  within  it.  In  a  state  of  -health  the  vitreous  body 
presents  (Job corpuscles,  and  only  in  certain  parts  can  even  that  fibrous  web 
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which  forms  its  basis  be  accurately  seen.  Such  parts  are  specially  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  ciliary  processes,  and  the  border  and  posterior  surface  of  the 
lens,  where  this  tissue  is  strong,  and  is  implanted  in  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  to 
aid  in  maintaining  it  in  position.  Now  every  part  of  the  vitreous  humour  was 
here  turbid  and  cloudy,  from  a  finely  granular  and  amorphous  deposit  in  its 
fibrous  meshes.  This  deposit  might  be  supposed  to  be  a  simple  coagulation  of 
albuminous  matter;  no  trace  of  organization  could  be  detected  in  it.  But,  in 
addition  to  this,  there  were  disseminated  through  the  vitreous  humour  innume¬ 
rable  nucleated  cells,  like  those  of  the  ly^nph  already  described.  These  nu¬ 
cleated  particles  were  much  more  numerous  immediately  within  the  hyaloid 
capsule,  in  the  superficial  portions  of  the  vitreous  humour,  than  towards  its 
centre,  where  they  very  gradually  ceased.  They  were  all  distinct  from  one 
another,  placed  apart  in  the  vitreous  tissue,  and  had  everywhere  the  same  ap¬ 
pearance  and  size.  Mingled  with  them,  however,  were  several  smaller,  more 
granular,  and  irregular  particles,  which  might  be  in  process  of  development.  I 
could  perceive  no  appearance  indicating  a  multiplication  of  the  particles  by 
splitting  or  division.  In  the  central  part  of  the  vitreous  humour  there  were 
none  of  the  nucleated  particles,  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  optic  foramen 
and  yellow  spot,  and  particularly  within  the  ciliary  processes  of  the  vitreous  (or 
the  zone  of  Zinn),  at  the  border  of  the  lens,  and  near  its  posterior  surface,  they 
were  so  abundant  as  to  render  the  vitreous  humour  perfectly  opaque  and  yel¬ 
low  ;  yet  even  here  they  only  differed  in  number  from  those  found  elsewhere.” 
Mr.  Bowman  makes  the  following  interesting  remarks  regarding  this  case: — 
“  In  this  case  the  death  was  consequent  on  phlebitis  and  secondary  inflamma¬ 
tion,  and  probably  suppuration  of  the  viscera.  The  course  of  the  symptoms, 
and  especially  the  attack  on  the  eye,  render  this  as  certain  as  can  be,  in  the 
absence  of  an  examination  of  the  internal  organs.  By  a  reference  to  the  re¬ 
corded  cases  of  destructive  inflammation  of  the  eye  in  such  circumstances,  their 
course  will  be  found  very  variable,  both  in  duration  and  severity.  In  some,  the 
eye  has  gone  rapidly  into  general  suppuration  and  discharge  of  the  contents  of 
the  globe ;  in  others,  the  organ  has  retained  its  figure,  anffjdie  inflammation 
has  been  checked,  after  it  has  destroyed  the  integrity  of  ni^most  important 
tissues.  (£t 

“  The  place  at  which  the  globe  gives  way  under  a  dl^Sair 
is  well  illustrated  here.  By  exact  examination  it  j 
tica  is  thinner  immediately  behind  and  under  cq 
dons  of  the  recti  than  at  any  other  points^ 
coat  slightly  before  their  actual  insertion  ifctojt? 


ing  force  from  within 
e  found  that  the  sclero- 
the  insertion  of  the  ten- 
tendons  grooving  the  fibrous 
The  bulge  of  this  tunic  was 


rtion  is 

precisely  at  one  of  these  weak  points  in  %he  present  case ;  and  I  believe  it  will 
be  generally  found  that  suppuration  of  Che  globe  (not  a  consequence  of  conjunc¬ 
tival  or  corneal  inflammation)  wilWischarge  itself  in  a  similar  situation.  I 
have  heard  of  the  sclerotica  being^p^ned  at  this  point  by  incautious  use  of  the 
scissors  in  the  operation  for  strabismus. 

“  The  principal  seat  of  th^^usion  of  lymph  in  this  case  is  very  interesting  to 
notice,  if  we  bear  in  mkpdQJht  the  choroid  membrane,  from  which  it  seems  to 
have  proceeded,  has  its%a$illaries  on  its  inner  surface ;  its  arteries,  and  espe¬ 
cially  its  ample  vein^an  its  outer  surface.  The  effusion  was  on  the  inner  sur¬ 
face,  and  clearly  fe^nhe  capillaries ;  the  arteries  and  veins  forming  the  outer 
surface  were 4qMife-rheal thy ;  there  was  not  a  particle  of  lymph  about  them, 
'  tunics  were  giving  way. 

ft***  was  of  lymph — of  lymph  consisting  of  little  else  than  nucleated 


except  wff 


:  The  d< 


It 


cells,  w^fch  formed  masses  of  rounded  shape,  floating  in  a  turbid  serum. 
may%3^u|)posed  that  those  which  had  been  effused  from  the  surface  of  the  iris 
unMer  rne  mercurial  action  were  of  a  similar  kind. 

/y^the  capillaries  of  the  retina,  and  the  nervous  tissue  of  the  retina,  though  to 
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some  extent  macerated  and  disorganized  by  the  contact  and  pressure  of  the 
effusion  within  the  choroid,  yet  did  not  appear  to  have  any  lymph  adhering  to 
them,  or  to  have  themselves  exuded  any. 

“The  presence  of  the  nucleated  lymph-particles  in  the  tissue  of  the  vitreous 
humour  within  the  homogeneous  hyaloid  membrane  which  separates  the  vitreous 
humour  from  the  contiguous  capillaries,  seems  to  me  a  fact  of  great  importance 
to  the  question  of  the  source  and  mode  of  formation  of  such  effusions.  The 
opinion  that  pus  is  absorbed  from  suppurating  surfaces,  and  carried  by  the  blood¬ 
vessels  to  distant  organs,  and  there  deposited  anew,  is  one  which,  however  it 
may  seem,  at  a  cursory  glance,  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  1  secondary  deposi¬ 
tions/  yet  will  hardly  bear  a  rigorous  scrutiny.  How  can  pus  or  lymph-globules 
he  absorbed  by  vessels  which  certainly  have  no  open  mouths?  And  how,  ad¬ 
mitting  such  globules  to  be  in  circulation  in  these  cases,  could  they  get  out  of 
the  capillaries,  and  find  their  road,  as  here,  through  a  homogeneous  membrane 
such  as  the  hyaloid,  into  the  interior  of  the  vitreous  humour  ?  The  anatomical 
conditions  here  present  seem  demonstrative  that  these  nucleated  cells,  lymph- 
corpuscles,  or  exudation-particles,  were  formed  at  the  spots  at  which  they  were 
found,  from  effusion,  strictly  fluid,  through  the  capillary  wall,  the  hyaloid  mem¬ 
brane,  and  the  vitreous  tissue.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  their  relative 
numbers  were  far  greater  in  those  parts  of  the  vitreous  humour  where  it  may 
be  presumed  that  the  ordinary  processes  of  nutrition  are  carried  on  the  most 
actively,  and  especially  between  the  ciliary  processes  and  the  lens. 

“We  see,  in  this  instance  of  the  morbid  products  of  inflammation  occurring 
in  a  non-vascular  part,  decisive  proof  of  the  possibility  of  real  inflammation 
arising  in  that  class  of  structures  without  their  having  vessels,  and  without  their 
becoming  vascular ;  and  we  find  proof,  also,  of  the  subordinate  or  ministerial 
part  which  the  bloodvessels  play  in  inflammation — of  their  being,  in  reality,  the 
channels  only  of  the  supply  of  that  fluid,  a  certain  change  in  the  constitution 
of  which  forms  the  essential  condition  of  the  process.  But  of  course  where 
large  masses  of  vascular  tissues  are  inflamed,  the  bloodvessels  must  share  largely 
in  the  production  of  the  resultant  phenomena.”] 


SECTION  III.— SYMPATHETIC  OPHTHALMI  Vj 

The  intimate  connection  between  the  two  eyes,  consensfowuhrum,  as  it  has 
been  commonly  called,  is  so  frequently  manifested  mse,  under  circum¬ 

stances  of  ordinary  occurrence,  that  it  is  hardly  neQpSfcry  to  mention,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  not  to  enlarge  upon  the  subject.  Whene/eracN^ease  shows  itself  in  one 
eye,  there  is  great  probability  that  it  will  occf,r  ra^xlie  other  also,  especially  if 
the  causes  or  circumstances,  under  which  thjHpet  affection  appeared,  are  con¬ 
tinued.  And  there  is  sometimes  a  curiously  eWct  coincidence  in  nature  between 
the  diseases  of  the  two  eyes. 

The  sound  eye  does  not  suffer  invariably  under  such  circumstances.  There 
are  many  instances  in  which,  aft&N^  eye  has  been  lost,  the  other,  although 
used  unsparingly,  retains  its  p$$v£?!^inimpaired  through  life.  Beer  makes  the 
following  statement :  “  I  knew  rfany  persons,  who  have  lost  one  eye  from  the 
most  painful  affections,  imjvnfcn  the  whole  head  and  the  other  eye  suffered 
greatly  at  the  time;  yejNfe£?y  see  most  perfectly,  even  after  ten,  twelve,  and 
fifteen  years.  A  miniature  painter  in  this  city,  in  advanced  age,  paints  the 
smallest  miniature^with  the  greatest  excellence,  though  he  lost  the  left  eye  by 
painful  inflammaw#dnd  suppuration  seventeen  years  ago.  Yet  it  is  true,  more 
particularly  in  qatateict  and  amaurosis,  that  both  eyes  generally  either  suffer  at 
once,  or  witW^short  time  of  each  other.”  ( Repertorium ,  vol.  i.  p.  29.) 

The  injeriwiture  and  partial  decussation  of  the  fibres  of  the  two  optic  nerves 
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may  probably  account  for  the  sympathy  between  the  eyes.  There  is  no  such 
connection  between  the  ears,  the  nerves  of  which  are  completely,  distinct  in 
their  whole  course. 

Penetrating  wounds  of  the  globe,  unless  judiciously  managed  from  the  very 
beginning,  are  generally  followed  by  internal  inflammation,  which  destroys 
sight,  and  not  unfrequently  ends  in  atrophy  of  the  organ.  Often,  the  sound 
eye  is  attacked  by  similar  internal  inflammation,  which  affects  the  iris,  lens, 
retina,  and  vitreous  humour,  and  thus  may  be  arranged  among  the  general 
diseases  of  the  globe. 

This  sympathetic  ophthalmia  may  come  on  during  the  active  period  of  the 
original  disorder,  or  after  its  cessation.  The  former  is  likely  to  occur  if  the 
injured  eye  be  neglected,  and  especially  if  employment  and  exertion  of  the 
sound  organ  be  continued.  The  constitution,  state  of  health,  and  habits  of 
living,  will  also  influence  the  result.  The  sympathetic  disorder  generally  comes 
on  slowly,  and  with  symptoms  at  first  not  strongly  marked;  but  it  may  be  more 
acute.  It  is  characterized,  when  fully  developed,  by  redness  of  the  sclerotica, 
change  of  colour  in  the  iris,  contraction  and  adhesion  of  the  pupil,  cataract, 
diminution  or  loss  of  sensibility  in  the  retina.  Atrophy  of  the  globe  is  often 
the  ultimate  result. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  this  subject,  and  mentioned  some  cases  in  illustra¬ 
tion,  in  Chapter  III.  at  pp.  202,  203,  where  I  have  also  pointed  out  the  pro¬ 
tective  precautions  in  respect  to  the  sound  eye,  which  ought  to  be  observed  for 
a  considerable  time  in  all  the  serious  injuries  that  might  otherwise  lead  to  such 
lamentable  results.  Our  efforts  should  be  directed  to  prevention  of  this  sym¬ 
pathetic  affection,  which,  when  it  has  once  occurred,  generally  proceeds  to  the 
destruction  of  sight.  Its  serious  consequences  are  sufficiently  evidenced  in  the 
cases  which  I  have  already  shortly  mentioned  in  Chapter  III.  Mr.  Mackenzie, 
who  has  seen  and  recorded  several  instances,  gives  the  following  discouraging 
view  of  the  subject :  “  The  prognosis  is  so  unfavourable  that  it  is  our  duty  to 
guard  the  patient  who  has  suffered  any  severe  injury  of  one  eye,  against  the 
exciting  causes  of  sympathetic  ophthalmia,  from  the  very  first.  When  this 
disease  is  actually  present,  even  the  most  active  treatmpaA  is  generally  inef¬ 
fectual.  Indeed,  I  have  never  seen  an  eye  recover  froil^Wnipathetic  ophthal¬ 
mia.  Renewed  attacks  have  generally  terminated  ^^extinguishing  vision.” 
(. Practical  Treatise ,  p.  533.) 

The  only  probable  chance  of  saving  the  secqn<^H^3  is  to  make  a  free  incision 
in  the  coats  of  that  which  has  been  injured,  gp>ma£  they  may  collapse,  and  the 
eye  consequently  shrink  in  the  orbit.  WkCT^qpe  eye  had  been  lost  by  disease, 
and  the  other  had  suffered  from  sympa^eVwMrntation  so  much  as  to  induce  ap¬ 
prehension  that  more  serious  mischief  J&glit  ensue,  I  have  had  recourse  to  this 
proceeding  in  two  or  three  instance^jtfith  the  best  effect.  Mr.  Barton,  of 
Manchester,  opened  the  cornea  h^0^y,  and  excised  a  part  of  it  where  portions 
of  percussion  caps  had  penetrayjQtad  remained  in  the  eye.  (See  ante ,  p.  184.) 
This  operation  was  not  onfo^&fhluetely  successful  in  its  immediate  object  of 
removing  the  foreign  subswirce,  and  thus  arresting  the  inflammation,  under 
which  the  wounded  ej^aboured ;  but,  by  causing  collapse  of  the  globe,  it  ef¬ 
fectually  relieved  the  sothtcI  eye  from  the  sympathetic  affection,  which  was  always 
serious,  and  had  b^MSin  one  instance  fatal  to  vision. 


[Inst^nc<^d^estoration  of  vision  after  an  attack  of  sympathetic  ophthalmia 
are  so  ext^A^y  rare,  as  to  fully  justify  the  very  unfavourable  prognosis  given 
by  Mr.  Ma<HyENZIE.  Still,  like  all  other  rules,  it  has  its  exceptions,  and  the 
follqwiM^case,  successfully  treated  by  Mr.  Walker,  of  Manchester,  is  of  this 
charak$r.  This  case  is  unusually  interesting  from  this  circumstance,  and  we 
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shall  therefore  give  it  with  all  its  details  as  reported  in  the  Provincial  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal)  for  May  28,  1842. 

Mary  Brown,  oetat.  six,  in  Feb.  1889,  received  a  severe  lacerated  wound  of 
the  right  eye  from  a  piece  of  slate,  which  had  been  thrown  with  considerable 
force  from  a  short  distance.  She  was  brought  to  the  Manchester  Eye  Hospital 
in  a  day  or  two  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury,  when,  on  examination,  a  wound 
was  discovered  extending  across  the  centre  of  the  cornea  and  part  of  the  sclero¬ 
tica  at  the  external  canthus.  The  pupil  was  obscured  by  an  effusion  of  blood 
into  the  anterior  chamber.  She  complained  of  much  pain  in  the  eye,  and  vision 
was  entirely  lost.  The  eyelids  were  approximated  and  kept  together  with  strips 
of  adhesive  plaster,  and  the  usual  precautionary  treatment  was  advised.  The 
wound  healed,  and  the  eye  had  got  into  a  tolerably  quiet  state  at  the  end  of  about 
six  weeks,  but  vision  was  destroyed  and  the  organ  rendered  atrophic. 

It  was  not  until  six  months  had  elapsed  that  the  patient  began  to  complain 
of  the  left  eye.  Symptoms  of  inflammatory  action  were  then  developed;  these, 
however,  were  never  of  an  intense  character,  but  the  pink  zone,  the  discolora¬ 
tion  of  the  iris,  the  fixed  and  contracted  state  of  the  pupil,  and  the  gradually 
extending  opacity  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  ultimately  terminated  in  an  almost 
total  loss  of  vision,  notwithstanding  the  prompt  employment  of  the  usual  reme¬ 
dies,  especially  leeches,  mercurials,  belladonna,  and  counter-irritation.  She  had 
occasional  relapses  of  inflammatory  action,  so  that  it  was  not  until  the  spring  of 
the  year  1841,  and  two  years  from  the  receipt  of  the  injury,  that  it  seemed 
proper  to  propose  an  operation. 

July  17,  1841.  At  this  period  she  had  been  free  from  inflammatory  attacks 
for  several  months.  The  sclerotica  and  cornea  had  both  a  healthy  aspect,  and 
the  anterior  chamber  was  of  undiminished  size,  but  the  condition  of  the  iris,  and 
that  of  the  pupil  and  capsule  of  the  lens,  remained  as  before  described.  She 
had  a  very  small  amount  of  vision,  being  only  able  to  discern  a  lighted  candle 
or  some  luminous  or  brilliantly  coloured  object.  As  there  appeared  reason  to 
hope  that  the  retina  retained  a  certain  degree  of  sensibility,  it  was  deemed  ad¬ 
visable  to  give  her  the  chances  of  an  operation.  4 

A  puncture  was  accordingly  made  by  Mr.  Walker  at  the  inf^hw  margin  of 
the  cornea  with  an  extraction  knife,  the  point  of  the  instrurwN*  being  carried 
into  the  pupil  so  as  to  perforate  the  capsule  and  facilitate  i^Kexit  of  the  crys¬ 
talline  lens.  The  scoop  was  next  introduced  through  tlmjvNund  into  the  pupil, 
and  the  opaque  body,  which  was  simply  the  thickene&©sule  (the  lens  having 
been  evidently  previously  absorbed),  was  readilvu^Tfoptfed.  The  eyelids  were 
then  closed,  and  kept  in  apposition  by  means  of  the  plaster  dressings.  A  slight 
attack  of  inflammation  succeeded,  and  was  se^aHveeks  before  it  entirely  sub¬ 
sided,  when  the  pupil,  which  was  drawn  soitfOyhat  down  towards  the  wounded 
part  of  the  cornea,  was  found  closed  bv^iuter  a  portion  of  capsule  which  re¬ 
mained,  or,  more  probably,  by  an  adw&MAous  membrane,  the  product  of  the 
inflammatory  action.  No  im  pro  vemgK^  vision  had  hitherto  resulted. 

Nov.  6.  All  irritation  from  thew^nous  operation  having  long  since  subsided, 
it  was  agreed  to  proceed  to  tlna»fl0jahtion  of  an  artificial  pupil.  The  alarm  and 
unsteadiness  of  the  girl  seen\jd^to  forbid  the  attempt  at  removing  a  portion  of 
mis  by  excision.  Accordingly,  the  iris  knife  was  passed  through  the  sclerotica, 
and,  having  perforated 4^^iris,  appeared  in  the  anterior  chamber;  the  instru¬ 
ment  was  then  made  through  the  opaque  membrane  and  adjoining  portion 

of  the  iris,  leavin^v^&ierably  clear,  though  somewhat  irregular  pupil.  The  eye 
was  then  dressed^hvtne  usual  manner. 

9 th.  The  d  losings  having  been  removed,  the  lower  portion  of  the  eyeball,  near 
the  site  of^lnvpjncture,  was  observed  to  be  very  vascular ;  the  opaque  membrane 
was  no  taagervisible ;  the  pupil  appeared  of  moderate  size,  of  an  oval  shape,  and 
situated\u&r  the  centre  of  the  iris,  but  was  evidently  occupied  by  some  effused 
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matter.  She  had  a  very  strong  sense  of  light,  and  could  observe  the  black  marks 
on  some  writing-paper  held  before  her.  There  had  been  no  pain  in  the  eye 
since  the  first  day  after  the  operation.  The  dressings  were  reapplied,  and  a  pur¬ 
gative  ordered  to  be  taken  occasionally. 

\%tli.  Had  gone  on  favourably  since  last  report;  there  was  less  vascularity,  and 
no  uneasiness  about  the  eye ;  the  pupil  looked  somewhat  clearer,  but  was  still 
occupied  by  effused  matter,  which  had  probably  become  organized ;  vision  had 
not  improved;  the  same  treatment  was  continued. 

After  this  time  the  inflammatory  action  soon  subsided,  and  it  became  evident 
that  some  farther  operative  proceedings  would  be  required  before  any  useful 
vision  could  be  expected.  It  was  thought  advisable,  however,  to  give  time  to 
enable  the  eye  to  recover  itself,  and  accordingly  another  operation  was  deferred 
until  the  following  spring. 

April  9,  1842.  There  had  been  no  undue  amount  of  vascularity  about  the  eye 
for  some  time  past.  The  general  appearance  of  the  organ  continued  favourable, 
there  being  no  opacity  of  the  cornea,  except  at  its  lower  margin,  the  site  of  the 
former  incision;  the  sclerotica  still  maintained  a  healthy  aspect,  and  the  iris  had 
not  undergone  any  material  change,  the  pupil  being  still  obliterated  or  occupied 
by  some  effused  and  organized  matter. 

This  day  the  cornea  was  punctured  at  the  lower  margin  with  an  extraction 
knife,  and  a  small  iris  hook  introduced  through  the  wound  into  the  centre  of 
the  iris  and  former  situation  of  the  pupil.  A  portion  of  iris  was  then  endea¬ 
voured  to  be  drawn  out  by  means  of  the  hook,  but  its  texture,  or  perhaps  rather 
that  of  the  organized  deposit*  was  so  fragile,  that  it  tore  through,  leaving,  how¬ 
ever,  an  aperture  of  ample  size,  and  nearly  in  the  usual  situation  of  the  pupil. 
She  was  able  immediately  to  discern  the  persons  of  those  around.  The  eyelids 
were  then  secured  with  strips  of  plaster  in  the  usual  manner. 

12 th.  On  the  removal  of  the  dressings,  but  little  increased  vascularity  was  ob¬ 
servable  ;  the  incision  had  apparently  healed ;  the  pupil  remained  open,  of  an 
oval  form,  and  of  about  the  medium  size.  She  could  readily  discern  objects 
around.  The  dressings  were  renewed,  and  the  usual  treatment  recommended. 

16^.  Proceeding  very  favourably.  She  had  suffered  nf^lun  in  the  eye,  and 
the  vascularity  was  trifling.  The  pupil  continued  opeiM&cr  of  undiminished 
size;  a  small  portion  of  opaque  matter  occupied  jfc#dbwer  margin.  Vision 
remained  fully  as  good  as  before.  Ov 

May  7.  The  eye  had  now  completely  recoij£@  "from  the  operation.  The 
pupil  remained  open,  of  good  size,  and  situattflwarly  in  the  centre  of  the  iris. 
She  was  supplied  with  a  powerful  con ves^T^W^ which  increased  her  powers  of 
vision  very  materially,  and  was  discharjeo^ivell  satisfied  with  the  result  and  in 


excellent  spirits.] 


JS 


Mr.  Wardrop  has  described*Ja&  internal  inflammation  incidental  to  the 
horse’s  eye,  in  which  vision  g^lost  by  opacity  of  the  lens  and  capsule,  and 
other  changes  of  structure affects  the  two  eyes  successively.  He  says : 
“  It  occurred  to  me  thakiHxib  eye  first  affected  were  to  be  altogether  destroyed, 
the  progress  of  diseas<Qnjtne  other  would  be  arrested,  and  one  eye  thus  pre¬ 
served.  An  opportunityof  making  the  experiment  soon  occurred.  A  valuable 
race-horse  had  on£\&b  considerably  injured  from  repeated  attacks  of  this  dis¬ 
ease,  and  the  ofcl©  eye,  during  one  of  these,  appeared  tender.  I  made  an  in¬ 
cision  throu^Vne  cornea  of  the  bad  eye  with  a  sharp-pointed  bistoury,  through 
which  th^Sapeous  humour  escaped.  The  lens  was  then  squeezed  out,  and  along 
with  it  t^e  whole  vitreous  humour,  which  seemed  in  a  healthy  state.  A  poultice 
was^pSn^d  over  the  eyelid,  the  eye  suppurated,  and  ultimately  completely  sunk. 
The  otner  eye  resumed  its  natural  lustre  and  transparency,  and  I  heard  of  this 
upwards  of  six  years  afterwards,  when  he  was  a  very  valuable  hunter; 
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the  eye  having  remained  perfectly  well.  Since  making  this  experiment,  I 
found  that  there  was  nothing  new  in  the  observations  I  had  made ;  for  many 
conversant  with  horses  were  aware  that,  if  one  eye  be  so  severely  affected  that 
it  is  quite  destroyed,  they  consider  that  there  is  a  great  chance  of  the  other 
remaining  sound.  I  have  even  heard  some  farriers  remark  that  if  the  bad  eye 
happen  to  meet  with  an  accident,  and  the  injury  hasten  its  destruction,  the 
other  will  be  saved ;  and  farther  that,  aware  of  this,  some  have  even  ventured 
to  adopt  the  practice  of  destroying  the  diseased  eye,  which  they  have  rudely 
done  by  putting  quicklime  between  the  eyelids,  or  by  thrusting  a  nail  into  the 
eyeball,  so  as  to  excite  violent  inflammation,  suppuration,  and  destruction  of 
the  organ.”  The  operation  consists  in  making  an  opening  in  the  cornea,  at  its 
circumference,  sufficiently  ample  to  allow  of  the  lens  and  vitreous  humour  be¬ 
ing  evacuated.1 


SECTION  IV. — HYDROPHTHALMIA. 


The  globe  of  the  eye  may  be  enlarged,  partially  or  generally,  by  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  the  humours,  or  by  effusion  of  an  aqueous  fluid.  The  affection 
is  called  dropsy  of  the  eye ,  hydrops  ocidi ;  hy  dr  ophthalmia,  hydrophthalmus . 
Systematic  writers  have  divided  it  into  three  kinds  :  1st.  Dropsy  of  the  cavities 
containing  the  aqueous  humour ,  hydrops  earner  se  anterioris  ;  2d.  Dropsy  of  the 
vitreous  humour ,  hydrops  corporis  vitrei ;  3d.  General  dropsy  of  the  eyeball: 
hydrophihalmia,  properly  so  called;  hydrops  oculi  mixtus ;  buphthalmus  (ox 
eye,  from  f3ov$ ,  ox,  and  o^ax^oj,  eye,  to  denote  the  enlargement  of  the  organ). 

The  name  of  dropsy,  which  has  been  applied  to  this  state  of  the  eye,  from  the 
mere  circumstance  of  the  globe  containing  a  collection  of  watery  fluid,  has  mis¬ 
led  some  writers  into  the  supposition  that  the  causes  and  nature  of  the  disease 
are  like  those  of  other  dropsies,  that  it  owes  its  origin  to  a  morbid  state  of  con¬ 
stitution,  and  requires  the  use  of  anti-hydropic  remedies.  “Dropsy,”  says 
Beer,  “arises  in  the  eye,  as  it  does  in  any  other  part  of  the  body,  from  a  dis¬ 
proportion  between  the  processes  of  secretion  and  absorption.  Hydrophthalmia 
‘seldom  exists  as  a  local  disease;  it  is  at  least  always  connected  Jwjb  a  more  or 
less  obvious  cachectic  state  of  body;  or  it  is  symptomaticW\a* previously 
existiug  dropsy,  for  example,  of  anasarca,  of  external  or  initial  hydrocepha¬ 
lus,  of  dropsy  in  the  cerebral  ventricles.  Sometimes  it/jkp^ears  in  chlorotic 
girls  as  a  symptom  of  that  cachexia.”  (. Lehre ,  vol.  iL  ^p!6.)  In  his  farther 
remarks  on  the  particular  species  of  the  complaint,  bf^aumerates,  among  their 
causes,  the  sudden  healing  of  cutaneous  erup^ffy^articularly  tinea  capitis 
and  itch,  and  the  unhealthy  states  of  constitutipr^poduced  by  scrofula,  syphilis, 
and  scurvy.  In  the  same  way,  Juengicen  r^ards  it  as  resulting  from  morbid 
states  of  constitution,  such  as  the  scrofulous  ,S*fieumatic,  and  gouty,  from  severe 
colds,  from  serious  abdominal  disturbqjal^,  particularly  those  connected  with 
menstruation  in  women  ;  from  disord&^Dff  the  abdominal  viscera,  hemorrhoids, 
the  healing  of  ulcers  of  the  legs^Aw  the  suppression  of  perspiration  in  the 
feet,  in  men.  He  also  consider^Tipt  it  may  happen  from  metastasis.  ( Lehre 
von  den  AugenkranMeiten ,  /p.  im),  541.)  The  facts  which  have  come  under 
my  observation,  have  not  oLffimfed  the  slightest  support  to  these  pathological 
views,  nor  to  the  measures®’  treatment  founded  on  them. 

oN 

Dropsy  of  the  eAfmf  containing  the  aqueous  humour ,  is  considered  in  Chap- 
»  XV.  §  6. 
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Dropsy  of  the  Vitreous  Humour. — I  know  no  external  signs,  by  which  it  can 
be  determined  whether  enlargement  of  the  globe,  at  its  posterior  part,  is  caused 
by  an  effusion  of  watery  fluid,  or  by  increase  of  the  vitreous  humour.  In  an 
example  of  the  latter  kind,  which  came  under  my  observation,  I  did  not  dis¬ 
cover  the  nature  of  the  case,  until  I  had  made  a  puncture  behind  the  cornea, 
for  the  purpose  of  lessening  the  size  of  the  globe. 

In  all  the  other  instances  of  hydrophthalmia  which  I  have  seen,  the  globe 
has  been  distended  with  aqueous  fluid ;  my  experience,  therefore,  would  coin¬ 
cide  with  that  of  Scarpa,  as  expressed  in  the  following  passage :  “  The  gene¬ 
rality  of  surgeons  teach,  that  the  immediate  cause  of  the  dropsy  of  the  eye  is 
sometimes  the  increase  of  the  vitreous,  at  other  times  of  the  aqueous  humour. 
In  all  the  cases  of  dropsy  of  the  eye  which  I  have  operated  upon,  or  have  ex¬ 
amined  in  the  dead  body,  in  different  stages  of  the  disease,  I  have  constantly 
found  the  vitreous  humour,  accordingly  as  the  disease  was  inveterate  or  recent, 
more  or  less  disorganized  and  in  a  state  of  dissolution-  nor  have  I  been  able 
in  any  instance  to  distinguish,  on  account  of  the  increased  quantity,  which  of  these 
two  humours,  vitreous  or  aqueous,  had  had  the  greater  share  in  the  formation 
of  the  disease.”  ( Treatise ,  dee.  p.  418.) 

General  Hydrophthalmia. — Dropsical  enlargement  of  the  globe  generally,  to 
which  the  terms  hydrophthalmia  and  hydrops  oculi  would  be  properly  applica¬ 
ble,  results  from  changes  of  structure  caused  by  serious  and  long-continued 
inflammation,  such  as  the  strumous,  variolous,  and  purulent.  The  cornea  is 
partially  or  generally  opaque ;  the  external  tunics  are  distended  and  rendered 
thinner;  the  front  of  the  enlarged  globe,  which  sometimes  protrudes  between 
the  lids,  is  often  irregularly  protuberant.  The  interior  is  usually  filled  with 
aqueous  fluid.  This  state  of  the  globe  is  attended  with  the  same  inconveniences 
as  staphyloma,  and  with  equal  or  greater  deformity.  By  its  enlargement,  irre¬ 
gular  figure,  and  unusual  protrusion,  it  causes  irritation  of  the  lids,  or  experi¬ 
ences  mechanical  irritation  from  them ;  and  the  inflammation  thus  excited, 
irritates  and  weakens  the  sound  eye.  Under  such  circumstances  we  may  try 
the  palliative  relief  of  evacuating  part  of  the  fluid  by  punckire  of  the  cornea 
or  sclerotica.  By  repeating  this  proceeding,  we  may  produc^^ufficient  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  enlarged  globe.  If  this  plan  does  not  succeed?^  must  perform  the 
same  operation  as  in  staphyloma;  the  coats  of  the  ev^&li  then  collapse,  and 
the  deformity  may  be  remedied  by  the  adaptation  oOd  artificial  eye. 

I  lately  saw  a  child,  four  years  old,  in  which  Jj^tljUeyeballs  were  dropsically 
enlarged.  The  cornea  and  anterior  chamber ^fr^feoth  sides  were  nearly  twice 
the  normal  diameter.  Through  the  corn(^7V^C°h  was  a  little  hazy,  the  iris, 
with  an  enlarged  pupil,  could  be  seen  tfreffey'clearly.  The  back  of  the  globe 
was  enlarged,  though  not  so  great  a  deajrS^as  the  front.  The  child  could  merely 
perceive  the  presence  of  light.  The parents  said  that  the  child  could  see  until 
the  age  of  three  months,  when  th^Q^es  began  to  alter.  They  had  been  occa¬ 
sionally  inflamed,  and  had  slowk©^arged.  The  child  was  thin,  with  a  pallid 
and  sickly  look.  The  head^fe&aUier  misshapen,  as  if  there  had  been  some 
watery  effusion  within ;  bqppiere  had  been  no  symptoms  to  indicate  such  an 

the  globe  fluid  has  been  effused  sometimes  between 


affection. 

In  morbid  conditions"' 
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the  sclerotica  andN^JJoid,  sometimes  between  the  choroid  and  retina. 
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SECTION  V.— ATROPHY  OF  THE  EYE. 


A  kind  or  change  exactly  opposite  to  that  last  considered  is  not  unfrequently 
obsorv^ip  the  eye ;  the  organ  undergoes  absorption,  and  is  slowly  reduced  in 
sifte  ' wfoliout  suppuration,  or  any  obvious  alteration  of  structure;  all  the  tex- 
are  equally  diminished,  so  that  the  globe  is  lessened  in  all  its  dimensions  by 
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this  kind  of  shrinking,  which  is  called  atrophy  of  the  eye  ( atrophia ,  aridura 
bulbi).  It  frequently  occurs  in  consequence  of  internal  inflammation  following 
penetrating  wounds  (see  page  203).  Sometimes  it  is  an  effect  of  serious  internal 
ophthalmia,  arising  from  other  causes.  As  soon  as  the  absorption  commences, 
the  globe  loses  its  natural  tension  ;  it  is  soft  and  flaccid  when  felt  through  the 
upper  eyelid.  A  diminution  of  the  ordinary  convexity  and  prominence  is  ob¬ 
vious,  when  the  lids  are  closed.  The  shrinking  goes  on  till  the  organ  is  reduced 
to  the  size  of  a  nut  or  bean,  in  which  we  still  perceive  the  proper  component 
parts  of  the  eye  in  miniature.  There  is  a  perfectly  transparent  cornea,  one-half 
or  one-third  of  the  natural  size,  with  an  iris  behind  it,  of  which  the  pupil  is 
closed.  The  state  of  atrophy,  which  only  takes  place  when  the  internal  textures 
have  been  so  changed  as  to  destroy  vision,  is  not  an  unfavourable  termination, 
inasmuch  as  the  shrunk  globe  is  no  longer  subject  to  inflammation,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  never  produces  in  that  way,  or  by  sympathetic  influence  on  the  sound  eye, 
those  inconveniences  which  are  often  experienced  from  staphyloma,  or  hydroph- 
thalmia.  There  is  no  remedy  for  atrophy  of  the  globe.  We  can  neither  arrest 
the  progress  of  absorption,  nor  restore  the  diminished  eye  to  its  normal  dimen¬ 


sions. 

Collapse  of  the  Globe  from  Suppuration. — Atrophy  is  quite  a  different  state 
from  the  diminution  of  the  globe  consequent  on  general  suppuration  of  its  in¬ 
terior,  which  has  been  called,  phthisis ,  or  consumptio  purulenta  oculi.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  coats  collapse,  and  the  eye  shrinks  to  a  small  size,  the  cornea 
being  scarcely,  if  at  all,  distinguishable.  The  small  tubercle,  to  which  the 
shrunken  eye  is  now  reduced,  is  subdivided  into  four  parts  by  four  superficial 
impressions,  corresponding  to  the  situations  of  the  four  recti  muscles,  and 
meeting  together  in  the  centre.  The  same  collapse  of  the  tunics,  and  fourfold 
division  of  the  tubercle,  which  they  form,  is  seen  after  escape  of  the  humours 
consequent  on  sloughing,  general  suppuration,  or  extensive  ulceration  of  the 
cornea,  as  in  purulent  or  gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia ;  also  after  the  operation  for 
staphyloma  or  hydrophthalmia. 

In  a  collapse  of  the  coats  from  suppuration,  the  deformity  may  be  remedied 
by  wearing  an  artificial  eye.  I  have  not  seen  this  proceeding  adopted  in  cases 
of  atrophy.  Beer  says  that  it  is  prejudicial  in  such  instan^eiO^d  that  the 
mechanical  irritation  of  the  foreign  body  causes  pain  and  igjjp'  rapid  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  globe.  (. Lehre ,  vol.  ii.  p.  271.) 

After  general  suppuration  or  extensive  ulceration  ofuS^cornea,  the  remains 
of  the  texture,  which  are  opaque,  adhere  to  the  irisjoke  anterior  chamber  is 
abolished,  and  the  front  of  the  eye  is  flatten etL-oOis  state  has  been  called 
consumptio  purulenta  cornese.  If  the  united  feyaM  cornea  are  pushed  for¬ 
wards  by  the  collection  of  aqueous  humour  bd{nn37  staphyloma  is  produced. 


SECTION  VI.—  m 
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When  the  eye  is  pushed  out  oM&ySotffvet,  and  more  particularly  when  it  has 
been  thrust  between  the  lids,  so^Mio  longer  to  be  covered  by  them,  the  case 
is  called, .exophthalmia  ;  it  h^Tsyme  times  been  denominatedpropfosf.9.  The  eye 
may  bt  suddenly  displaced  by*a  penetrating  wound  with  the  introduction  of  a 
foreign  body  into  the  ori^pjjfcee  Chap.  XXV.) ;  it  may  be  more  gradually  pro¬ 
truded  by  suppuration  ^3phe  orbit,  or  by  changes  of  an  obscure  nature  in  the 
parts  behind  it  (s^a^^P.  XXV.) ;  and  a  still  slower  displacement  may  result 
from  enlarge meijM^ie  lachrymal  gland  (see  Chap.  XXVI.),  from  adventitious 
growths  of  variou^kinds  within  the  orbital  cavity  (see  Chap.  XXV.),  from  dis¬ 
ease  of  itsp^Jkties,  or  from  preternatural  growths  originating  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  making  their  way  into  the  cavity.  Farther,  the  eye  may  be  so 
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enlarged  by  the  various  malignant  diseases  (see  Chap.  XXIII.),  or  by  dropsical 
distension  (Section  IV.  of  this  Chapter),  as  to  project  between  the  lids.  Thus 
it  appears  that  exophthalmia  is  not  a  particular  disease*  but  merely  a  change  of 
position,  which  may  be  produced  by  various  dissimilar  causes.  The  term  de¬ 
notes  an  effect,  but  gives  us  no  information  respecting  the  cause. 

Beer  proposes  to  call  the  affection  exophthalmus ,  when  the  protruded  eye  is 
in  its  natural  state ;  exophthalmici ,  when  it  is  inflamed ;  and  ophthalmoptom 
when  the  displacement  is  caused  by  division  of  the  nerves  and  muscles  of  the 
orbit,  or  by  paralysis  of  the  latter. 

I  have  mentioned  the  displacement  of  the  globe,  in  describing  the  symptoms 
of  those  affections  to  which  it  is  incidental. 

In  the  twenty-fourth  Chapter,  on  diseases  of  the  orbit,  I  have  mentioned  pro¬ 
trusion  of  the  globe  as  caused  by  changes  in  the  soft  parts  around  and  behind  it. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


MALIGNANT  DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE. 


Of  the  inflammatory  affections  incidental  to  the  eye  and  the  changes  of  struc¬ 
ture  which  they  produce,  many  are  injurious  to  the  organ,  so  far  as  vision  is 
concerned;  but  they  are  not  dangerous  to  life.  The  eye  is  subject  to  other 
diseases,  which  not  only  impair  and  put  an  end  to  its  function,  but  completely 
disorganize  it ;  and,  by  the  progress  of  the  local  mischief,  by  the  appearance  of 
similar  disease  in  other  contiguous  or  remote  parts,  and  by  the  constitutional 
disturbance  connected  with  these  changes,  either  separately  or  combined,  ulti¬ 
mately  destroy  life.  It  may  be  affected  with  cancer,  and  with  those  peculiar 
changes  in  which  the  component  tissues  are  converted,  either  into  a  texture  some¬ 
times  resembling  the  substance  of  brain,  or  into  a  soft  ^hmi^black  mass.  In 
these  affections  there  is  ultimately  more  or  less  change  i|mhe  figure  of  the  globe, 
more  particularly  by  the  appearance,  on  its  anterioi^vmce,  of  unnatural  pro¬ 
trusions  denominated  fungus.  Hence  has  arisem«S^  somewhat  vague  and  in¬ 
definite  expression  of  fungoid  diseases. 

There  are  affections  of  the  eye,  attended jfie  formation  of  fungus,  which 
are  not  of  malignant  character,  though  th(wcbmmonly  prove  destructive  to  the 
part  as  an  instrument  of  vision.  I  shal^irstdescribe  some  of  these. 


SECTION  I.— DISEASES  IN  WHIQ 
MALIGNANT  CHARACTER,  T 
THE  EYE. 


UNGOID  OR  OTHER  GROWTHS,  NOT  OF 
PLACE  FROM  THE  ANTERIOR  PART  OF 


Sometimes  innocent^fu£gpus  excrescences  arise  from  inflammation  affecting 
the  anterior  part  of  the^j|be.  After  external  ophthalmia,  more  or  less  severe, 
a  fleshy  vascular  sjilgkance  may  spring  up  from  the  surface  of  the  sclerotic  coat, 
from  the  orbiculusAyiaris,  or  from  the  cornea ;  or  such  a  production  may  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the^4**fef  and  cause  ulceration  of  the  cornea.  Vascular  or  fungous 
growths,  ar^iM^in  this  way,  may  assume  a  formidable  appearance  for  some  time, 
and  then  lally  subside,  the  eye  going  into  a  state  of  atrophy.  After  the 
existentjAof  severe  inflammation,  a  bluish  prominence  may  arise  in  the  seat  of 
the  <M)myus  ciliaris,  apparently  proceeding  from  within  outwards,  so  as  to  in¬ 
duce  tue  suspicion  tha't  it  may  be  a  fungus  arising  from  the  interior  of  the  globe. 
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This  swelling  may  become  yellow,  break,  and  discharge  matter ;  after  which  the 
globe  shrinks,  without  farther  injury  to  the  patient.  In  the  following  instance, 
such  swellings  subsided  without  giving  way  externally. 

Case.  Acute  ophthalmia ,  with  the  formation  of  yellow  prominences  in  the 
situation  of  the  ciliary  body;  spontaneous  disappearance  and,  atrophy. — A  child 
about  six  years  old  came  under  my  care  at  the  London  Ophthalmic  Infirmary, 
with  serious  external  inflammation  of  one  eye,  attended  with  so  much  swelling 
of  the  palpebrse,  that  the  exact  state  of  the  globe  could  not  be  ascertained. 
Quickness  of  pulse,  heat  of  skin,  furred  tongue,  great  pain  in  the  eye  and  head, 
restlessness  and  want  of  sleep,  showed  that  the  local  inflammation  must  be  seri¬ 
ous.  At  the  end  of  three  or  four  days,  when  this  had  been  reduced  by  leeches 
and  suitable  internal  means,  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  view  of  the  eye,  in  which 
there  was  vivid  external  redness,  with  a  dull  state  of  the  cornea;  the  iris  was 
pushed  forwards  and  the  pupil  partially  opaque.  In  spite  of  the  antiphlogistic 
measures,  the  child  continued  to  suffer.  A  tumour  gradually  arose  behind  the 
edge  of  the  cornea ;  it  was  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and  acquired  the  size  of  a  horse- 
bean.  Subsequently  two  or  three  other  productions  took  place,  of  smaller  size, 
arranged  with  the  first,  in  a  regular  series,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  margin 
of  the  cornea.  The  inflammation  continued  severe,  although  leeches  and  ape¬ 
rients  had  been  frequently  used.  The  mother  said  that  the  child  still  suffered 
from  “  inward  fever,”  which  did  not  yield  to  the  measures  employed.  When 
several  weeks  had  elapsed,  the  inflammation  abated ;  the  pain  became  less,  and 
the  protuberances  round  the  cornea  diminished  in  size.  At  last,  the  latter  com¬ 
pletely  shrunk,  the  eye  became  atrophic,  and  the  child  recovered  without  any 
farther  ill  consequences. 

Two  cases  are  quoted  in  Chapter  XVII.,  from  the  work  of  Mr.  Saunders,  of 
fungous  excrescences  from  the  iris  and  corpus  ciliare  coming  to  a  natural  termi¬ 
nation  :  see  pp.  455-6. 

The  following  two  cases,  related  by  Scarpa  ( Treatise  on  the  Principal 
Diseases  of  the  Eyes ,  pp.  515-518),  were  apparently  analogous  to  those  just 
mentioned. 

Case. — Pierto  Campari,  aged  forty-eight,  a  husbandman  of  ujAealthy  con¬ 
stitution,  subject  to  intermittent  fever,  and  afflicted  with  chrdsqlx rheumatism, 
was  suddenly  attacked  with  pain  in  the  left  eye,  which  he  ^fcjpbuted,  without 
reason,  to  the  entrance  of  some  extraneous  body  between ^Q^eyelids.  Violent 
inflammation  soon  took  place  in  the  eye,  and  was  succqp©*!  by  total  opacity  of 
the  cornea.  Shortly  afterwards,  an  excrescence  of  th^^e  of  a  split  bean  arose 
from  this  opaque  membrane,  surrounded  by  bloodro&ras  highly  turgid.  In  the 
course  of  a  fortnight  the  sarcoma  increased  to  a  degree  as  to  project  be¬ 
yond  the  edges  of  the  eyelids.  In  this  state|f&e  patient  was  brought  into  one 
of  the  wards  of  the  hospital,  where  the  excfcjcence  was  removed  by  means  of 
the  ligature,  and  afterwards  the  applic^jm  of  caustics  and  the  ointment  of 
Janin.  The  patient  went  out,  suppo^W  himself  cured;  but  in  a  short  time 
afterwards  the  sarcoma  returned,  nj  A*  (me  larger  than  before,  with  an  exten¬ 
sive  base,  which,  however,  was  j*Mvand  flexible  in  every  part  of  it.  Darting 
pains,  extending  to  the  head^dfsWbed  the  patient  night  and  day,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  use  of  opium  internallyyffkd  externally  of  anodyne  cataplasms.  In  order 
to  remove  the  disease  eff^d&^lly,  Scarpa  considered  the  excision  of  the  anterior 
hemisphere  of  the  eyefati^iecessary.  The  operation  was  performed  by  the  late 
Professor  Jacopi.  ♦  {Th^recovery  was  speedy  and  permanent.  The  state  of  the 
excised  portion  j£<^fcSnentioned. 

Case. — <xicmfc§toA  G-andini,  a  peasant  girl,  fourteen  years  of  age,  of  weak 
constitution .4ml  experienced  in  her  sixth  year  a  violent  inflammation  of  the 
left  eye^ foHo^efl  by  complete  opacity  of  the  cornea  and  staphyloma.  Lately, 
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after  a  still  more  severe  inflammation,  the  anterior  hemisphere  of  the  eye  had 
been  converted  into  a  reddish  painful  fungus,  of  cancerous  aspect,  except  that 
it  was  everywhere  soft  and  yielding.  Complete  extirpation  of  the  globe  was 
performed  by  Professor  Morigi.  The  cure  was  completed  in  two  months,  and 
no  return  of  disease  had  occurred  at  the  end  of  a  year  and  a  half.  The  soft 
fungus  was  found  to  be  confined  to  the  conjunctiva,  cornea,  and  a  portion  of 
the  sclerotic  coat  anteriorly ;  and  the  fundus  of  the  eye,  sound  in  every  respect 
as  to  its  membranes,  contained  only  a  limpid  fluid  instead  of  the  vitreous 
humour. 

Scarpa  {Lib.  cit.  pp.  518-521)  quotes  from  other  writers  four  instances, 
more  or  less  similar  to  the  preceding,  in  which  extirpation  of  the  globe  was 
practised.  The  view  which  he  takes  of  the  subject  is,  that  the  fungous  excre¬ 
scences  from  the  conjunctiva  and  cornea,  although  indolent  and  benign  at  their 
commencement,  become,  when  left  to  themselves  or  empirically  treated,  in  pro¬ 
cess  of  time,  malignant,  and  really  cancerous.  {Lib.  cit.  p.  512.)  He  says 
that,  even  in  the  course  of  six  months,  such  a  complaint  may  pass  from  the 
state  of  softness  to  that  of  scirrhous  induration  with  hard  warts,  and  afterwards 
of  carcinoma,  contaminating  the  lymphatic  glands  behind  the  angle  of  the  jaw 
and  in  the  neck,  and,  finally,  in  this  short  period,  rendering  the  bones  of  the 
orbit  carious.  Hence,  he  considers  it  important  not  to  neglect  the  opportunity 
of  extirpating  the  disease  in  its  early  stage.  {Lib.  cit.  p.  525.)  This  notion 
of  cancerous  disease  beginning  with  acute  inflammation,  and  with  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  an  excrescence,  which,  being  at  first  innocent,  afterwards  acquires 
malignant  characters,  is  totally  at  variance  with  my  experience,  and  with  the 
course  of  the  disease  in  all  the  recorded  instances  of  carcinoma,  where  its  pro¬ 
gress  has  been  followed  throughout.  I  consider  the  treatment  founded  on  it  to 
be  equally  objectionable.  A  comparison  of  the  cases  observed  by  Scarpa  with 
that  which  I  have  related  previously,  at  p.  761,  and  with  those  quoted  from  Mr. 
Saunders  in  another  Chapter,  p.  455,  will  lead  to  the  strong  suspicion  that  the 
operations  performed  in  the  former  were  unnecessary;  and  that  the  disease  in 
these  cases  would  have  come  to  a  conclusion  from  the  resources  of  nature,  alone, 
or  aided  by  antiphlogistic  treatment. 

Partial  or  entire  extirpation  of  the  globe  may,  howev^S^ejadvisable  in  some 
fungous  growths  which  are  not  malignant.  An  exami^of  this  kind,  in  which 
a  congeries  of  dark  purple  roundish  masses  grew  frojaQke  cornea,  is  quoted  from 
Mr.  Travers,  in  Chapter  XII.  at  p.  839. 

Mr.  Travers  has  also  mentioned  a  case  in  the  globe  was  extirpated  by 

Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and  has  given  a  figuper^presenting  the  appearance  of  the 
part  on  a  section.  *  \/ 

The  patient,  forty-six  years  of  agej^d  the  mother  of  nine  children,  had 
generally  enjoyed  good  health.  Two  yfiars  before  she  underwent  the  operation, 
the  cornea  of  her  left  eye  had  beco®&  opaque  from  chronic  inflammation.  “In 
this  case,  after  a  severe  attack  otfjjfipver,  the  surface  of  the  eye  began  to  throw 
up  a  vascular  fungoid  tumo^KJ^jum  her  admission  it  was  of  the  diameter  of  a 
shilling,  covering  the  corp^|^md  a  part  of  the  sclerotica,  and  protruding  be¬ 
tween  the  eyelids.  It/^h^efightly  lobulated,  of  a  dark  purple  colour  mingled 
with  red;  it  sometime^bled,  but  was  never  painful.”  The  recovery  from  the 
operation  was  spee^Cj  Dissection  of  the  eye. — The  tumour  is  situated  without 
the  globe;  it  app£9p-  pulpy,  vascular,  and  of  an  unequal  dark  colour  It  is  of 
a  square  figui^fermed  of  various  lobes,  separated  by  delicate  fibrous  bands, 
and  adheresQ^rhe  sclerotic  and  the  margin  of  the  cornea.  These  two  mem¬ 
branes  coimvbe  traced  entire  beneath  the  tumour.  The  globe  being  divided, 
the  vitreous  humour  escaped  in  a  liquid  state  and  of  a  yellow  colour.  The  lens 
had  ct^ppe;  . 
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peared.  Within  the  globe  and  opposite  to  the  outer  tumour,  is 
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another  and  a  smaller  morbid  growth,  which  has  no  communication  with  the 
former,  and  is  of  a  softer  and  very  vascular  substance.  It  occupies  the  lower 
and  anterior  part  of  the  globe,  raises  and  compresses  the  retina,  and  is  distinctly 
situated  between  the  layers  of  the  choroid  coat.”  ( Synopsis ,  &c.  pp.  416,  417, 
Plate  VI.  Fig.  2.)  # 

The  same  point  is  illustrated  by  an  example  recorded  by  Mr.  Wardrop,  in 
which  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  exact  nature  of  the  disease  was  not  ascer¬ 
tained.  He  says:  “  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  other  diseases  of  this 
organ,  at  a  time  when  my  attention  was  not  particularly  directed  to  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  present  subject,  which  were,  perhaps,  neither  of  the  nature  of 
fungus  hsematodes  nor  cancer.  I  am  led  to  form  this  opinion  from  the  final 
results  of  the  cases ;  and  from  thinking  it  highly  probable,  from  analogy,  that 
when  the  eye  bursts,  tumours  may  arise  from  its  internal  parts,  resembling 
more  some  kinds  of  polypi,  than  either  fungus  haeinatodes  or  cancer.  There 
are  several  cases  of  tumours  of  this  kind  described  and  delineated  by  Beer; 
and  in  the  works  of  Fab.  Hildanus,  there  is  an  accurate  account  of  a  case, 
which  was  successfully  extirpated,  in  which  a  prodigious  tumour  grew  from  the 
eyeball.  A  remarkable  case,  very  analogous  to  that  given  by  F.  Hildanus,  I 
bad  the  opportunity  of  seeing,  ten  years  ago,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Wardrop. 
A  gentleman,  who  resided  in  England,  consulted  many  respectable  surgeons 
about  a  very  large  excrescence  which  grew  from  the  eyeball ;  but  as  they  sup¬ 
posed  it  to  be  of  a  cancerous  nature,  and  as  the  disease  had  extended  far,  they 
declined  making  an  attempt  to  remove  the  diseased  parts.  When  he  came  to 
Edinburgh,  a  very  large  excrescence  was  found  projecting  from  the  orbit,  and 
extending  beyond  its  bony  margin.  As  Dr.  Wardrop  was  assured,  from  a 
careful  examination  of  the  parts,  that  the  whole  diseased  mass  was  within  reach 
of  the  knife,  and  doubtful  of  its  cancerous  nature,  he  undertook  to  extirpate  it. 
The  operation  was  accordingly  performed,  and,  the  eyelids  being  excoriated, 
they  were  also  taken  away  along  with  the  tumour.  The  parts  healed  in  the 
most  rapid  manner,  and  the  gentleman  returned  home  to  England  in  a  month 
after  the  operation.  A  short  time  ago,  Dr.  Wardrop  heard  that  the  disease 
had  not  returned.  No  account  was  taken  of  this  case ;  but  Dr.  JWkRDROP  par¬ 
ticularly  remembers  that  the  optic  nerve  was  found  quite  sounS\j(  Observations 
on  Fungus  Hsematodes ,  pp.  88-90.)  rSCf 

Morbid  productions,  sometimes  under  the  form  of  fungqS^hay  arise  from  the 
conjunctiva  (see  the  remarks  on  polypi,  ivarts,  and  othdhibcrescences  of  the  con¬ 
junctiva,  in  Chapter  XII.  at  p.  339);  from  the  sefeiotica  (Chapter  XIII. 
p.  353,  on  cysts  and  tumours  of  the  sclerotica)  the  iris  or  corpus  ciliare 

(see  the  observations  on  fungous  excrescences  fromjAe  iris  and  ciliary  body,  and 
on  tumours  growing  from  the  iris  in  ChaptjS^XVII.  pp.  455,  457).  If  the 
apparent  cause,  the  original  seat  and  progresfciff  the  malady,  and  the  condition 
of  the  eye  in  other  respects  be  investigat|a)with  even  moderate  care,  there  can 
be  no  risk  of  confounding  such  casesjmVmalignant  diseases  of  the  organ. 

The  active  inflammation  precedin^^uu  accompanying  some  of  the  affections 
now  alluded  to,  sufficiently  distireitSkes  them  from  malignant  affections,  which 
exhibit  no  marks  of  vascula/^ eymtement  in  their  early  stage;  and,  although 
often  very  painful,  are  not  usWfly  accompanied  by  active  inflammation  at  any 
period.  V 

Cancerous  ulcerationf^  the  eyelids  has  been  already  described  in  Chapter 

n.§3,p.  142. 
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SECTION  II.— CARCINOMA  OF  THE  EYE. 


If  the  eyeball  is  susceptible  of  scirrhous  induration  and  subsequent  cancerous 
ulceration,  that  is,  if  it  can  undergo  changes  similar  to  those  which  characterize 
cancer  of  the  female  breast,  the  disease  is  very  rare,  and  has  not  as  yet  been 
clearly  described  or  delineated.  I  have  seen  the  globe  converted  into  an  appa¬ 
rently  scirrhous  mass,  having  a  knotted  surface,  with  enlarged  vessels  distributed 
over  it,  in  which  there  was  no  trace  of  the  natural  structures.  There  was  no 
material  increase  of  size,  nor  was  the  altered  globe  more  fixed  in  the  orbit  than 
in  the  natural  state.  An  excavated  ulcer,  about  as  large  as  a  shilling,  had  taken 
place,  but  without  offensive  discharge.  The  disease  was  of  long  standing,  in  a 
person  of  middle  age,  and  did  not  disturb  the  general  health.  The  palpebra 
were  free  from  disease,  and  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  other  con¬ 
tents  of  the  orbit  were  altered  in  structure. 

“I  much  suspect,”  says  Mr.  Wardrop,  “ whether  cancer  ever  affects  the 
globe  of  the  eye  in  its  primary  form;  at  least,  I  have  never  met  with  an  example 
of  this  kind.  I  have  had  repeated  opportunities  of  observing  a  cancerous  sore, 
beginning  in  the  integuments  of  the  eyelid  or  tarsi,  and  spreading  along  the 
conjunctiva,  till  it  reached  the  globe  of  the  eye,  the  structure  of  which  is  ulti¬ 
mately  destroyed,  and  contaminated  the  neighbouring  absorbent  glands ;  but  I 
have  never  been  able  to  obtain  an  accurate  account  of  a  single  case  where  any 
of  the  coats  or  contents  of  the  eyeball  were  the  primary  seat  of  cancer.”  ( Ob¬ 
servations  on  Fungus  Hdematodes ,  p.  87.) 

We  may  conclude  that  the  affection  is  rare  from  the  circumstance  of  its  not 
being  noticed  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Tyrrell.  Mr.  Middlemore,  however,  speaks 
of  it  as  if  it  were  of  frequent  occurrence.  He  gives  a  long  general  account  of  the 
subject,  without  any  details  of  cases  or  dissections.  The  result  of  his  experience 
is  stated  shortly  in  the  following  passage :  “Of  the  many  thousand  persons  whose 
diseased  eyes  I  have  examined  and  treated,  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  single  case 
of  genuine  carcinomatous  ulceration  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  but  I  have,  on 
several  occasions,  witnessed  a  state  of  disease,  which  I  hEwe  termed  scirrhus, 
because  it  is  attended  with  great  local  pain,  occurs  in  adv&reed  life,  is  connected, 
in  general,  when  of  long  continuance,  with  a  constiturarkw  affection,  has  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  involve  surrounding  parts,  and  is,  from  $^Mirst,  characterized  by  a 
shrinking  and  uncommon  induration  of  the  affedMV>rgan.  The  term  scirrhus 
of  the  eyeball  is,  then,  intended  to  apply  to  a^luSinken,  indurated  state  of  the 
eyeball,  which,  on  minute  examination,  is  fOmm  to  be  converted  into  a  solid 
compact  mass,  the  section  of  which  exhibfc^Qi^membranous  striated  appearance 
so  peculiarly  characteristic  of  scirrhouldnauration  in  other  situations.”  ( Trea¬ 
tise e,  vol.  ii.  p.  370.) 

We  have  no  pathological  materials  for  a  history  of  the  disease;  the  structure 
in  which  it  begins,  its  progress  ™fultimate  effects  on  the  globe  and  on  the  con¬ 
stitution  are  not  known  to  m^O^am  not  acquainted  with  any  well-marked  histo¬ 
ries  and  dissections  of  truj^cancer  of  the  eyeball.1 


1  [Since  this  was  pul 
Diseases  of  the  Eyeb;  “ 


sh^d,  Mr.  Lawrence  has  briefly  noticed  (Clinical  Lectures  on 
'ondon  Medical  Gazette ,  July  2,  1847,  p.  12)  a  case  of  carcinoma 
of  the  eyeball  in  a  <$fejjdle-aged  man,  whose  eye  was  extirpated  by  Mr.  Wormald.  In 
describing  the  pre^rmffion,  he  states  that  “the  tissues  of  the  anterior  and  inferior  third 
of  the  right  eyq^hjToccupied  by  an  irregular  growth  of  firm  and  very  vascular  substance, 
with  a  granqf&to^i,  warty,  and  very  vascular  surface.  The  optic  nerve,  of  which  a  portion 
is  preserv^Oi^  sound.  There  was  no  return  of  disease  in  the  orbit,  but  the  patient  died 
with  medullary  tumours  in  the  heart,  and  in  some  other  parts,  two  years  after  the  extir- 
patima-^fSthe  eye.” 

AVeV^Jve  ourselves  seen  only  one  case  of  scirrhous  degeneration  occurring  primarily  in 
tif^&yeball.  The  subject  of  it  was  a  female  nearly  fifty  years  of  age,  the  mother  of  many 
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The  following  case,  recorded  by  Dr.  Farre,  may  have  been  carcinoma;  but 
the  exact  nature  of  the  change  which  the  structure  of  the  globe  had  undergone 
is  not  pointed  out,  either  in  the  description  or  delineation,  with  sufficient  clear¬ 
ness  for  us  to  determine  the  point,  or  to  decide  positively  whether  it  ought  not 
to  be  referred  to  fungus  haematodes. 

“  In  the  year  1808,  Mrs.  L.  gradually,  and  without  any  pain  or  apparent  dis¬ 
ease,  lost  the  sight  of  her  right  eye.  About  two  years  after,  she  was  attacked 
with  violent  pains  in  that  eye,  and  in  the  head,  on  the  same  side,  and  from  this 
time  became  subject  to  occasional  ophthalmia.  In  June,  1807,  the  ophthalmia 
was  extremely  severe,  attended  with  violent  pain  both  in  the  head  and  right  eye. 
The  cornea  was  considerably  opaque,  the  iris  was  rather  contracted,  not  perfectly 
circular,  and  quite  immovable;  though  the  eye  was  sensible  to  the  action  of  light. 
The  other  eye  was  also,  at  the  same  time,  slightly  inflamed.  The  inflammation 
and  pain  in  the  latter  soon  subsided,  and  were  removed  in  the  former  in  about 
a  month;  and  no  more  was  heard  of  the  patient  till  the  latter  end  of  April,  1808. 
There  was  then  a  very  perceptible  and  rapidly  increasing  enlargement  of  the 
contents  of  the  orbit  of  the  eye.  The  cornea  had  lost  all  its  transparency,  and 
was  thickly  covered  with  minute  red  vessels.  The  inflammation  of  the  con¬ 
junctiva  had  obscured  almost  the  whole  of  the  sclerotica;  but  a  distinct  view  of 
a  small  segment  of  its  circumference  clearly  showed  the  globe  of  the  diseased 
eye  to  be  smaller  than  that  of  the  sound  one.  This  circumstance,  when  com¬ 
bined  with  the  great  prominence  of  the  diseased  eye,  furnished  strong  reason  for 
suspecting  that  it  was  constantly  pressed  upon  and  protruded  by  a  tumour  in 
the  interior  of  the  orbit.  In  this  state  of  the  disease  an  operation  was  judged 
the  only  means  of  relieving  the  excruciating  pains  of  the  patient,  which,  though 
in  some  degree  constant,  experienced  the  most  violent  exacerbations  every 
evening.  On  the  9th  of  January,  1809,  .the  whole  contents  of  the  orbit  were 
removed  by  Mr.  Saunders,  with  the  greatest  care  and  ability;  on  this  occasion 
the  os  unguis  was  found  slightly  diseased.  For  two  days  after  the  operation  the 
patient  enjoyed  perfect  ease.  On  the  third  day  some  pains  in  the  head  returned, 
and,  though  the  parts  healed  wrell,  were  considerable  till  within  the  last  seven 
weeks  of  her  life.  About  that  time,  after  a  sleepless  night,  m^rnch  she  had 
experienced  much  more  pain  than  usual,  all  pain  suddenly  lef^i^and  she  sank 
into  a  state  of  mental  imbecility,  in  which  she  was  often  clearly  to  dis¬ 

tinguish  her  most  intimate  acquaintance.  The  appetite  viGV excellent,  and  her 
sleep  sound,  but  more  than  natural;  when  awake,  sh%wa^  animated  with  such 
high  spirits  as  generally  induced  her  to  address  atffry^ply  to  her  friends  in  a 
facetious,  though  not  always  appropriate  or  c^mj^ely  intelligible  manner. 
This  state  continued  till  she  died,  on  the  11^  cWKIuly,  1809,  in  the  seventy- 


imbedded.  The  medulla  of  fhelnerve  is  discoloured  at  the  point  where  it  had 


tutional  disturbance  and  cerebral  symptoms,  of  which  she  died ;  but,  unhappily,  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  &^n^iimtion  after  death  was  refused,  so  that  we  are  not  able  to  describe 
acter  of  the  degeneration.  Its  general  appearance  was,  however,  that 
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As  he  does  not  mention  fungus  haematodes,  or  melanosis,  we  cannot  receive  this 
account  as  applicable  to  carcinoma  of  the  eyeball,  in  the  limited  sense  in  which 
I  have  employed  that  designation.  No  cases  corresponding  to  these  descriptions 
have  come  under  my  observation. 

“  Scirrhous  exophthalmia  attacks  the  proper  textures  of  the  eye,  and  destroys 
entirely,  or  in  greater  part,  their  normal  structure  and  form.  It  is  characterized 
by  an  unequal  and  very  hard  swelling  of  the  entire  globe,  which  is  of  a  reddish- 
white  colour,  by  a  troublesome  sense  of  weight,  impaired  or  destroyed  motion 
of  the  part,  without  pain  or  fever.  Glandular  swellings,  in  various  parts,  as  in 
the  neck,  axilla,  and  breast,  often  accompany  the  complaint  in  the  eye.  A  per¬ 
fectly  scirrhous  eyeball  consists  of  a  brownish,  very  firm  mass,  in  which  the 
proper  textures  of  the  eyeball  are  lost,  or  at  least  some  traces  of  the  sclerotica 
only  can  be  distinguished. 

“  Carcinomatous  exophthalmia,  which  is  usually  developed  from  a  preceding 
scirrhous  change  of  structure,  rapidly  involves  all  the  textures,  to  such  a  de° 
gree  that  in  a  short  time  no  trace  of  the  original  organization  remains.  The 
cases  are  more  rare  in  which  this  formidable  degeneration  of  the  globe,  which 
sooner  or  later  destroys  the  patient’s  life,  commences  with  the  development,  in 
the  conjunctiva  cornese  and  scleroticae,  of  single,  wart-like,  very  painful,  and 
dark-red  tubercles,  which  have  been  called,  by  wrriters  on  ophthalmology, 
papulae,  or  carunculas  maliynae  or  rebelled.  When  carcinoma  proceeds  from 
scirrhous  exophthalmia,  it  does  not  immediately  break  out  into  an  open  sore; 
acute  lancinating  pain  is  previously  felt  in  the  scirrhous  eye,  and  extends  into 
the  head;  vessels  are  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  diseased  organ,  and  in  the  eye¬ 
lids,  in  a  state  of  varicose  enlargement ;  the  part  constantly  increases  in  size, 
and  becomes  exquisitely  sensitive  to  the  slightest  touch,  while  the  addition  to 
these  symptoms  of  considerable  fever,  denotes  the  complete  formation  of  an  oc¬ 
cult  cancer.  This,  sooner  or  later,  breaks  out  into  one  or  more  true  carcinoma¬ 
tous  ulcers,  marked  by  the  ordinary  characters:  the  pain  now  becomes  intolera¬ 
ble,  experiencing  only  short,  occasional  mitigations,  by  spontaneous  and  active 
bleedings  from  the  distended  vessels.  Such  hemorrhages  may  be  so  profuse  as 
to  cause  fainting,  with  considerable  subsequent  debilitv>M|nd,  commonly,  the 
fatal  termination  is  immediately  produced  by  an  occurr^fcedf  this  kind.  The 
strength  is  farther  exhausted  by  the  daily  and  hourjj0$xcessive  discharge  of  a 
stinking  sanies,  streaked  with  red  and  green,  fron^fdebply  corroding  ulcerations 
of  the  eye,  with  hard,  leaden-coloured,  unevem  6mSeverted  edges,  whereby  the 
cachectic  state  of  the  constitution  is  aggravg&%and  the  slow,  hectic  fever  is 
kept  in  a  state  of  constant  progression.”  vol.  ii.  pp.  225-227.) 

The  opinion  of  Mr.  Travers  will  b«  s&a'from  the  following  quotations:  “I 
had  formerly  been  led  to  suppose  the  malignant  disease  termed  cancer 
affected  the  ball  or  globe  of  the  eve.  >-©uch  is  the  doctrine  of  most  writers  on 
the  subject.  I  have,  however,  sf^fied  myself  that,  as  regards  the  eye,  this 
disease  is  peculiar  to  the  lach&pa^l  gland,  conjunctiva,  and  eyelids;  and  I  have 
classed  it  accordingly.”  (Stoawkvs  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye ,  p.  216.) — “  There 
is  a  malignant  fungus  of  th^bonjunctiva;  for,  like  the  mucous  membrane  of  other 
parts,  this  is  sometinras  Jrae  seat  of  carcinoma ;  and,  excepting  the  lachrymal 
gland,  I  believe  no  Qtnfen texture  related  to  the  organ  of  vision  is  ever  primarily 
so  affected.  I  h£vMbmoved  the  contents  of  the  orbit  for  a  painful  tubercular 
fungus,  with  uld^Lied  depressions  containing  an  ichorous  discharge.  The  coats 
and  humou^Vof  Hue  eye  were  for  the  most  part  absorbed,  the  lachrymal  gland 
scirrkousi^iSfre  disease  afterwards  returned  upon  the  palpebrae,  and  destroyed 
the  patientS  I  have  at  this  time  a  similar  case  under  my  observation.  The 
flesl^w-ftWbercles  grew  from  the  conjunctiva,  both  on  the  cornea  and  sclerotica, 
and  fW  f  inferior  palpebra  is  extensively  ulcerated.  It  is  accompanied  by  lanci- 
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nating  pain  in  the  supra-orbitar  region,  and  an  unhealthy  discharge.”  (Ibid. 

p.  100.) 

The  appearance  of  the  disease  in  the  last-mentioned  case  is  delineated  in  Plate 
II.  Fig.  1,  which  I  should  have  supposed  to  represent  the  carcinomatous  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  eyelid  already  described.  I  conclude,  indeed,  from  the  farther  de¬ 
scription  by  Mr.  Travers,  in  the  Medico- Chirurgical  Transactions ,*  that  the 
cancer  of  the  eyelids,  which  he  represents  as  an  affection  originating  in  the  con¬ 
junctiva,  is  not  different  from  the  disease  in  the  same  part,  which  I  have  found 
to  commence  in  the  skin.  For  he  strongly  represents  one  striking  feature  of 
the  complaint  in  its  advanced  period,  namely,  the  resistance  of  the  globe  to  the 
progress  of  the  destructive  disease.  “  For  a  long  time  the  globe  remains  (I  have 
even  seen  the  cornea  and  humours  clear)  suspended,  as  it  were,  geometrically  in 
the  centre  of  the  ruin.”  Other  points  of  this  description  have  not,  however, 
been  exemplified  in  the  cases  which  I  have  seen ;  such  are,  a  luxuriant  fungus 
overshooting  and  burying  the  eye;  exposure  of  the  malar  and  temporal  bones; 
and  an  immense  fungous  mass  encircling  the  orbit,  and  in  part  springing  from 
it,  everted  over  the  supercilium,  nose,  temple,  and  cheek. 

Causes. — On  this  subject  I  may  refer  to  the  remarks  already  made,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  that  point,  in  speaking  of  carcinoma  of  the  eyelids,  and  particularly  in 
regard  to  its  supposed  origin  from  injuries,  external  irritants,  common  inflam¬ 
mation,  or  the  consequent  thickening  and  induration. 

Treatment. — Internal  remedies  and  external  applications  are  of  as  little  avail 
in  cancer  of  the  eye  as  in  other  affections  of  similar  nature.  The  only  question 
is,  whether  extirpation  can  be  undertaken,  in  an  early  period  of  the  disease,  with 
reasonable  prospect  of  success.  The  operation  would  not  be  advisable,  unless 
the  affedtion  were  confined  to  the  globe,  and  that  were  freely  movable  in  the 
socket.  If  the  disease  should  have  extended  to  the  surrounding  parts,  and  the 
eye  should  have  become  fixed,  the  operation  would  be  unavailing;  at  least  re¬ 
lapse  of  disease  might  be  confidently  expected.  Such  was  the  unfavourable 
termination  of  cases  operated  on  by  Desault,1 2 3  Scarpa,3  and  Mr.  Travers.4 
When  the  eye,  although  altered  in  texture,  is  not  much  enlarged,  when  it  is 
still  movable  in  the  orbit,  when  the  palpebrse  and  the  absorbent  j^gnds  are  un¬ 
affected,  and  the  general  health  is  good,  the  removal  of  the  dise&sid  hrgan  may 
be  proposed,  although  we  cannot  guarantee  the  permanence  cure.  After 

mentioning  that  he  had  found  medicines  altogether  uselo^^i  scirrhus  of  the 
globe,  Beer  proceeds  to  say  that  extirpation  remain  ie<y  the  only  resource. 
“However,”  he  adds,  “I  cannot  positively  promise-^completely  favourable 
result,  even  under  the  most  auspicious  circun^famffis.  Knowing  that  this 
operation,  although  performed.by  excellent  suHgeo&a'with  the  greatest  care,  has 
generally  turned  out  unfortunately ;  and  havii^ixperienced  failure  in  two  cases 
out  of  seven,  where  I  had  undertaken  it  onJ;fte?clearest  indications,  I  can  place 


1  Vol.  xv.  pp.  234,  235.  (\ 

2  (Euvres  Chirurgicales ,  par  Biciiat,  tom,  115-117. 

3  In  the  preface  to  the  first  edition-Jj^RPA  says  that  he  had  seen  only  two  instances 
of  cancer  of  the  eye.  The  first,  i^aCoy  of  thirteen,  seems  to  have  been  an  example  of 
fungus  haematodes.  “In  the  secmidithat  of  a  man  fifty  years  old,  robust,  and  perfectly 
healthy  in  all  other  respects,  thp  ctWcerous  fungus  included  not  only  the  globe,  but  also 
a  portion  of  the  upper  eyelidJ**gremoved,  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  the  contents  of  the 
orbit  and  the  upper  eyelid/Cyting  along  the  edge  of  the  orbit,  where  the  parts  appeared 
perfectly  healthy.  EyewfAwg  proceeded  very  favourably  till  the  fortieth  day,  and  the 
cicatrix  was  advanc^tej^aaually  from  the  margin  of  the  orbit  towards  its  fundus.  The 
wound  now  becam&^fe^bionary,  and  at  various  points  fungous  growths  shot  up,  which  I 
endeavoured  in  Tm\o  destroy  with  powdered  savine  and  caustic.  Severe  pain  of  the 
bead  and  neryojfcJCever  came  on;  the  patient  lost  his  senses,  and  died.” — Saggio  di  Os- 

&oQPfma.  Prefazione ,  pp.  9,  10. 

4  Synomk.  p; 100. 
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no  great  confidence  in  its  essential  benefit  to  the  patient,  unless  a  temporary 
relief  from  a  change  of  structure,  attended  with  great  deformity,  should  be  re¬ 
garded  as  such.”  ( Lehre ,  vol.  ii.  p.  280.)  The  conclusion  in  this  passage,  is 
singularly  at  variance  with  the  premises.  Five  cures  out  of  seven  cases,  if  they 
were  permanent,  constitute  an  encouraging  result,  and  would  justify  a  much 
stronger  recommendation  of  the  operation  than  could  be  warranted  by  general 
experience.  Perhaps  Beer  may  have  intended  to  speak  merely  of  recovery 
frgm  the  operation ;  I  can  hardly  suppose  that  permanent  cure  would  have  been 
effected  in  so  large  a  proportion  of  cases  truly  cancerous. 


[Surgeons  still  differ  as  to  the  propriety  of  extirpating  malignant  growths; 
but  it  appears  to  us  that  they  are  fast  approaching  to  the  conviction  that  extir¬ 
pation  should  be  the  exception,  not  the  rule,  and  such  is  certainly  the  conclusion 
at  which  we  ourselves  have  arrived.  Much  of  the  difficulty  of  forming  a  correct 
judgment  in  regard  to  this  point  has  arisen  from  the  errors  which  have  been 
often  committed  in  diagnosis,  and  from  cases  having  been  reported  as  cured 
immediately  after  operation.  “  Were  recovery  from  the  immediate  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  operation,”  as  Mr.  Walton  justly  observes,  “  to  be  considered 
as  a  true  test  of  success,  -we  might  look  upon  cancer  as  equally  amenable  to 
surgical  treatment  with  almost  any  other  form  of  disease ;  to  do  so,  however, 
would  be  to  overlook  one  of  its  most  distinctive  and  deadly  characteristics,  its 
liability  to  return  as  well  in  its  original  seat  as  in  the  form  of  secondary  deposits 
in  the  internal  organs.  If,  instead  of  losing  sight  of  patients  as  soon  as  the 
wound  is  healed,  their  future  history  could  be  carefully  traced,  it  would  be 
found,  I  believe,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  that  a  recurrence  of  the 
disease  had  proved  fatal  within  two  years.  Such  a  result  cannot  be  termed  a 
cure ;  I  shall  inquire,  presently,  whether  it  can  be  regarded  as  a  prolongation 
of  life.” 

We  farther  fully  concur  with  Mr.  Walton,  that  all  “we  have  hitherto 
ascertained  as  to  the  origin  and  nature  of  cancer,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  a  constitutional,  not  a  local  disease ;  that  the  tumour  or  sore  is  merely  the 
evidence  of  the  poison  that  is  at  work  within  ;  the  outlet^A  to  speak,  at  which 
the  materies  morbi  endeavours  to  escape  from  the  sy^ran*  If  this  be  true,  it 
is  evident  that  any  attempt  to  arrest  the  disease  bJ2)pe  removal  of  its  local 
manifestation,  can  be  attended  only  with  disapp<imment ;  and  that  the  illus¬ 
tration  adduced  by  Mr.  Simon,  that  we  might  a^yfell  attempt  the  cure  of  gout 
by  the  amputation  of  the  offending  toe,  is,  in^ii^5y  respects,  strictly  applicable.” 
“  I  do  not  mean  to  assert,”  Mr.  Walton^™^  u  that  cancer,  when  left  to  run 
its  course,  is  inevitably  fatal;  or  that  miVoperation  for  its  removal  is  invariably 
followed  by  its  recurrence ;  cases  occuj^rom  time  to  time  in  which  it  disappears 
spontaneously  from  the  system,  by  presses  which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to 
describe ;  and  several  well-authcd^ated  instances  are  on  record,  in  which  the 
extirpation  of  malignant  growfcjnkeven  under  the  most  discouraging  circum¬ 
stances,  has  been  followed^fe^rffplete  and  permanent  recovery.  Such  excep¬ 
tional  cases,  however,  aroriS^rare,  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  occur 
are  so  little  underst(mT,^nat  it  would  not  be  safe  to  make  them  the  basis  of 
any* practical  conclu^iora” 

Mr.  WALSHE,*i$MJis  admirable  monograph  on  cancer,  gives  the  following  as 
the  con  elusions  ^jwhich  he  has  arrived  in  regard  to  operation  as  a  cure  for 
cancer : — 

“  FirsO^yis  much  as  the  number  of  permanent  recoveries  is  infinitely  small, 
and  as  no  combination  of  circumstances,  however  favourable,  protects  the  patient 
from-^Jt)se — the  operation  cannot,  in  any  individual  case,  be  recommended  as 
likelyw  cure  the  disease.  Secondly  :  in  as  much  as  no  operation  by  excision  is 
njj^rmed  without  the  chance  of  some  of  the  diseased  structure  being  left  be- 
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hind,  an  accident  which  hastens  the  progress  of  the  malady;  in  as  much  as  absolute 
certainty  of  the  freedom  of  internal  organs  from  the  disease  is  unattainable; — 
in  as  much  as  the  dormant  cancerous  diathesis  is  sometimes  roused  into  activity 
by  the  removal  of  a  tumour;  in  as  much  as  cancers  in  a  state  of  active  growth 
acquire  increased  energy  of  vegetation,  if  reproduced  after  extirpation; — and, 
lastly,  in  as  much  as  the  operation  itself  has  not  very  unfrequently  proved  both 
the  occasion  and  the  cause  of  death ;  excision  cannot  be  undertaken  without 
imminent  risk  of  placing  the  patient  in  a  worse  condition  than  he  or  she  was 
previously  to  the  use  of  the  knife.”  P.  236. 

Mr.  Paget,  in  his  admirable  Lectures  on  Surgical  Pathology ,  does  not  hold 
out  much  more  hope  from  operation.  “  In  deciding  for  or  against  the  removal 
of 'a  cancerous  breast  in  any  single  case,”  he  remarks,  “we  may,  I  think,  dis¬ 
miss  all  hope  that  the  operation  will  be  a  final  remedy  for  the  disease.  I  will 
not  say  that  such  a  thing  is  impossible;  but  it  is  so  highly  improbable,  that  a 
hope  of  its  occurring  in  any  single  case  cannot  be  reasonably  entertained.” 
— Vol.  ii.  p.  351.] 

If  the  case  should  have  proceeded  so  far  that  we  do  not  think  the  operation 
advisable,  we  can  only  palliate  the  mischief,  mitigate  the  pain  and  distress  of 
the  patient,  and  thus  render  his  condition  more  comfortable.  When  the  suf¬ 
fering  is  considerable,  we  must  administer  narcotics,  increasing  the  dose  in 
proportion  as  the  constitution  becomes  habituated  to  them.  The  local  applica¬ 
tion  of  opium  often  gives  relief,  especially  in  the  ulcerated  stage,  and  the  liquor 
opii  sedativus  of  Mr.  Battley  is  a  form  well  suited  to  the  purpose.  We  may 
begin  with  two  drachms  to  an  ounce  of  distilled  water,  and  gradually  increase 
the  strength,  until  we  use  at  last  the  undiluted  liquor.  Lint,  moistened  with 
the  fluid,  may  be  applied  to  the  part  under  a  dressing  or  poultice.  Opium  may 


be  used  in  the  form  of  ointment,  made  by  incorporating  one  or  two  drachms  of 


it  finely  powdered,  with  an  ounce  of  lard.  The  internal  use  of  the  same  remedy 
is  necessary  to  relieve  pain.  The  progress  of  these  cases  is  often  slow ;  the 
affection  may  be  clearly  marked  and  completely  developed,  and  yet  continue 
much  longer  than  might  have  been  expected,  without  destroy  ink  life.  In  a 
patient  who  used  to  come  to  the  London  Ophthalmic  Infirm^Qc^ncer  of  the 
globe  had  existed  for  a  long  time.  During  three  or  four  y^JjKhat  I  saw  him 
occasionally,  it  made  but  little  progress.  We  are  not,  itf&JjSiore,  to  infer,  be¬ 
cause  this  disease  destroys  life,  that  it  does  so  rapidly.  v, 

Scirrhus  of  the  Caruncula  Lachrymalis  an^Muine  Lachrymal  Glancl. — 
What  I  have  to  remark  on  these  affections  *”  ijoe/fohnd  in  the  chapter  on  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  lachrymal  organs. 


'ATODES  OF  THE  EYE. 


SECTION  III.— FUNGUS 

Of  the  malignant  affections 
the  most  frequent;  its  nature, ®^g 


■FUNGUS 


apntal  to  the  organ  of  vision,  this  is  by  far 
Igress,  and  fatal  termination  is  similar,  in 


all  essential  points,  to  what  ^ejobserve  when  the  disease  attacks  other  parts  of 
the  body.  The  globe  of  tke  eye  is  gradually  converted  into  a  soft  texture,  ap¬ 
proaching  more  or  less^afrly,  in  colour,  appearance,  and  consistence,  to  the 
substance  of  the  brain.  This  adventitious  growth,  after  distending  and  en¬ 
larging  the  globevjmKes  its  way  externally  through  the  cornea  or  sclerotica, 
and  appears  as^yungus,  distending  the  lids,  or  projecting  between  them. 
Ulceration  a  sloughing  ensue,  with  fetid  discharge,  hemorrhage,  and  great 


pain;  and with  severe  constitutional  disturbance,  soon  destroy  the  patient. 
The  abs&beiu  glands  are  generally  affected ;  and  secondary  affections,  similar 
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Fig.  212. 


Medullary  fungus  of  the  eyeball. 
(From  T.  W.  Jones.) 


in  character  to  the  primary  disease,  are  usually  found,  after  death;  within  the 
cranium,  and  in  other  parts. 

The  morbid  growth,  which  appears  first  at  the  back  of  the  globe,  gradually 
comes  forwards,  and  makes  its  way  externally  by 
ulceration  of  the  cornea  or  sclerotica.  In  the*  first 
stage  of  the  affection,  the  pupil  exhibits  a  deep- 
seated,  whitish,  yellowish,  amber-coloured,  or  even 
greenish  discoloration  of  brilliant  appearance,  caus¬ 
ing  a  reflection  of  light,  as  if  a  metallic  plate  were 
at  the  back  of  the  eye,  and  soon  noticed  even  by 
unprofessional  persons.  In  the  very  early  period, 
this  discoloration  is  so  small,  that  its  limits  can  be 
distinguished.  We  soon  find  that  it  is  owing  to  an 
adventitious  deposit  in  the  eye,  of  which  the  surface 
is  usually  uneven,  and  sometimes  exhibits  vascular 
ramifications,  which  have  been  supposed  to  be  those 
of  the  central  vessels  of  the  retina.  At  first,  the 
iris  may  be  sluggish,  and  the  pupil  large;  the  latter 
soon  becomes  fully  dilated  and  fixed.  There  is  no 
change  of  figure  in  the  globe,  no  unusual  vascularity,  nor  any  evidence  of  pain; 
but  vision  is  destroyed.  In  the  second  stage,  the  diseased  production  increases 
in  size,  distends  the  globe,  advances  to  the  front  of  the  eye,  pushes  the  lens  and 
iris  against  the  cornea,  and  destroys  the  transparency  of  the  former,  which 
assumes  a  light  amber  colour;  the  tint  of  the  iris  also  is  more  or  less  changed. 
The  sclerotica  is  manifestly  distended ;  it  lias  a  bluish  or  leaden  colour,  and 
partial  bulgings  are  sometimes  seen  on  its  anterior  part.  The  distension  of  the 
globe  is  farther  evidenced  by  enlargement  of  the  cornea,  which  loses  its  clear¬ 
ness.  The  eye  is  now  inflamed  and  painful,  and  sympathetic  disturbance  of 
the  constitution  takes  place;  inflammation  and  pain  sometimes  occur  at  an 
earlier  period;  they  may  be  removed  for  a  time  and  come  on  again.  The  fun¬ 
gous  growth,  which  most  strongly  characterizes  the  affection,  is  now  lost  sight 
of,  being  concealed  by  the  opaque  state  of  the  lens.  “  In  tihis  stage  of  the  dis¬ 
ease/7  says  Mr.  Wardrop,  “I  have  known  two  cases  wl^mwere  mistaken  for 
cataract,  and  in  one  of  them  an  experienced  surgeon  ^Sfeehip ted  to  couch  it.771 
He  observes  farther,  that  “  in  some  cases  a  quantifrr^-purulent  matter  collects 
between  it  (the  adventitious  growth)  and  the  conjmS7 

In  the  third  stage,  the  inflammation  of  increases,  with  augmented 

vascularity,  and  lachrymal  discharge,  witluj^rjess,  swelling,  vascular  distension 
of  the  lids,  severe  pain  of  the  eye  and  htodJekcited  circulation,  hot  skin,  rest¬ 
lessness,  and  want  of  sleep,  white  tonjke,  tnirst,  and  loss  of  appetite.  Having 
caused  more  or  less  considerable  enlargement  of  the  globe,  the  tumour  now 
makes  its  way  externally,  the  cornpL  or  the  sclerotica,  after  previous  distension, 
giving  way  by  absorption,  with  rfSffl'porary  relief  of  the  local  and  general  suf¬ 
fering.  The  escape  of  the  <  !ne  lens  through  the  cornea,  just  before  the 
external  appearance  of  the^j&iour,  has  been  sometimes  observed.2  A  soft  red¬ 
dish,  reddish-white,  g«ty\Wownish,  or  livid  fungus  now  protrudes  from  the 
surface  of  the  eye,  ancNtht  organ,  increasing  in  size,  but  without  any  trace  of 
its  normal  structur^projects  between  the  lids,  if  it  should  not  have  done  so 
previously.  Th^ryVngus,  which  is  soft  and  easily  lacerated,  bleeds  sponta¬ 
neously,  or  on^h^^lightest  injuries;  it  discharges  a  fetid  ichor  or  sanies,  which 
excoriates^&£khver  lid  and  cheek.  Portions  of  the  most  prominent  part  slough 
away  with  n*h*ease  of  the  discharge  and  fetor,  the  separation  being  often  attended 

]^)lf^vekw?is  on  Fungus  Hsematodes ,  p.  11. 

^Observations  on  Fungus  Hoematodes  of  the  Eye,  by  Mr.  Middlemore.  London  Med. 
ffAme,  vol.  vi.  n.  879. 
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with  profuse  bleeding.  Under  the  various  combinations  of  ulceration,  slough¬ 
ing,  and  hemorrhage,  with  the  presence  of  discharge,  or  blood  in  a  fluid  or  dried 
state,  the  colour  and  external  appearance  of  the  disease  may  exhibit  considerable 
varieties.  It  increases  rapidly,  soon  acquiring  the  size  of  a  small  apple  or  of 
an  orange ;  it  may  become  as  large  as  the  fist,  or  even  attain  a  greater  mag¬ 
nitude. 

If  the  fungus  should  burst  through  the  sclerotica,  it  will  distend  the  con¬ 
junctiva,  and  thus  acquire  a  mucous  covering,  under  which  it  may  enlarge  con¬ 
siderably  before  ulceration,  and  the  subsequent  processes  of  sloughing  and 
bleeding  commence.  It  grows  more  slowly  in  this  case,  and  sometimes  greatly 
distends  the  lids,  without  projecting  between  them. 

The  disease  may  have  its  origin  exterior  to  the  globe,  which  it  partially  sur¬ 
rounds  and  pushes  forwards.  The  tumour  is  covered  by  the  conjunctiva,  and 
in  the  centre  of  its  anterior  prominence  are  seeu  the  cornea  and  iris  not  much 
altered.  It  grows  slowly,  expanding  and  enlarging  the  lids,  then  pushing  out 
between  them,  acquiring  a  great  magnitude  without  ulceration.  When  it  is 
larger  than  the  fist,  the  cornea  and  iris  may  still  be  recognized,  of  their  natural 
size  and  nearly  normal  structure.  Mr.  Travers  gives  a  coloured  engraving 
of  such  an  affection  in  an  infant  of  eight  months,  in  whom  the  disease  was  con¬ 
genital,  the  eyeball  having  been  as  large  as  a  walnut  at  the  time  of  birth,  and 
equal  to  the  fist  when  the  figure  was  taken.  He  observes  that  “  the  disease  in 
this  infant,  from  the  central  position  of  the  cornea,  and  from  the  enormous  pro¬ 
trusion  and  equal  figure  of  the  ball,  was  supposed  to  be  seated  on  the  orbitar 
appendages.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  child  was  well  nourished,  and  apparently 
suffered  little  constitutional  disturbance.  The  other  eye  was  sound.”  (Synopsis, 
pp.  205  and  410,  Plate  V.  Fig.  2.) 

Although  it  seems  probable  that,  in  the  cases  now  alluded  to,  the  disease  is 
of  the  same  nature  as  in  those  where  the  growth  begins  in  the  globe,  the  point 
has  not  yet  been  ascertained  by  dissection ;  nor  do  we  know  at  what  period,  nor 
in  what  manner  or  degree,  the  proper  textures  of  the  eye  may  become  involved 
in  a  disease  which  is  at  first  foreign  to  them,  supposing  our  nations  on  that 
subject  to  be  correct. 

The  neighboring  lymphatic  glands  sometimes  enlarge,  anJ^ecime  diseased ; 
sometimes  they  are  unaffected.  Those  which  I  have  seerwjialased  have  been  on 
the  cheek  in  front  of  the  parotid,  under  the  lower  jawirawa  at  the  side  of  the 
neck  over  the  large  bloodvessels.  They  have  sometmKs)rormed  tumours  of  con¬ 
siderable  size.  Mr.  Wardrop  says:  “The  atefirbent  glands  become  also 
affected  during  the  progress  of  the  disease ;  tfte^V^vell  and  inflame,  and  some¬ 
times  grow  to  an  enormous  size.  In  some  ^aseWme  swelling  of  the  glands  com¬ 
mences  at  a  very  early  period,  whilst  in  ot®ss  they  are  not  affected  until  the 
disease  is  far  advanced.  Most  com moi^Wose 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  pain 

found  a  small  hardened  gland  closoJfcyjlie  optic  nerve ;  in  a  tnircl  case, 
were  found  near  the  nose,  and  supercilia;  and  in  another  case,  a  diseased 

gland  was  found  adhering  to  tiftvbs  malae,  within  the  margin  of  the  orbit.”1 

“I  have  not,”  says  Mr.  ilinULEMORE,  “often  seen  the  superficial  glands  much 
affected;  they  have  been*  iirovo  instances  slightly  enlarged  and  tender,  but  it 
has  not  fallen  to  my  hqfejo  witness  them  changed  into  a  medullary  mass,  or 
proceed  to  ulcerati^^JSuch  an  occurrence  seldom  takes  place,  and  then  only, 

1  ObservatioiijSS$f)igiis  Ilsematodes ,  pp.  13,  14.  The  first  plate  of  this  work  contains 
two  figures,  reprb^nting  the  external  appearance  of  the  disease.  In  one,  where  it  had 
returned  aft^Vixtirpation  of  the  globe,  there  are  three  glandular  swellings,  in  front  of 
the  parofly7\n$  below  the  jaw,  as  large  as  walnuts.  In  the  other,  the  absorbent  glands 
under\he  jfcw  are  increased  to  a  mass  half  as  large  as  the  child’s  head,  although  the 
0rigin(^ksease  is  not  of  large  size.  See  pp.  33  and  43. 


glands  swell  which  lie  in  the 
tl^£feland,  or  lower  jaw.  In  two  cases,  I 
JktAlie  optic  nerve ;  in  a  third  case,  glands 
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as  far  as  my  observation  extends,  at  the  close  of  the  disease.”  ( Lib .  cit.  p 
882.) 

When  the  disease  has  reached  the  ulcerative  stage,  the  child  soon  sinks  under 
the  profuse  discharge  and  bleedings,  the  severe  pain,  and  constitutional  disturb¬ 
ance,  and  dies  emaciated.  Affection  of  the  brain  may  come  on  in  the  latter 
stage  and  cause  convulsions;  more  frequently  it  is  of  a  comatose  character,  and 
the  patient  dies  insensible ;  sometimes  the  sight  of  the  sound  eye  has  been 
lost,  either  gradually  or  suddenly,  before  death.  These  circumstances  are  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  extension  of  disease  through  the  back  of  the  orbit  into  the 
cranium,  and  by  the  internal  disease  being  sometimes  so  situated,  as  to  press  on 
the  opposite  optic  nerve. 

Seat  and  Nature  of  the  Disease. — The  examination  of  eyes  affected  with 
fungus  haematodes,  in  its  early  period,  has  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  disease 
consists  in  organic  change  of  the  retina,  or  in  a  growth  from  the  retinal  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  optic  nerve.1  This  would  account  satisfactorily  for  the  appearance 
exhibited  in  the  commencement,  of  an  adventitious  growth  in  the  fundus  of  the 
eye,  and  for  the  simultaneous  loss  of  sight. 

Mr.  Saunders  examined  after  death,  a  case  in  which  the  left  eye  had  become 
affected  with  fungus  haematodes  at  the  age  of  nine  months,  and  the  right  at 
that  of  fifteen  months.  The  child  died  soon  after  the  latter  period,  when  the 
left  eye  had  become  completely  disorganized,  but  the  disease  on  the  other  side 
was  still  confined  to  its  original  seat  in  the  vitreous  humour.  In  this  eye,  which 
is  figured,  both  in  Mr.  Wardrop’s  Observations  on  the  Fungus  Haematodes ,3 
and  in  the  posthumous  work  of  Mr.  Saunders,3  the  optic  nerve,  sclerotica,  and 
choroid  were  sound,  the  latter  being  thin.  The  retina  had  degenerated  into  a 
soft  mass  of  tabulated  appearance,  connected  only  to  the  optic  nerve. 

Mr.  Wardrop  removed  the  eyeball  in  an  infant  under  three  years,  in  whom 
the  morbid  growth  was  still  confined  to  the  interior  of  the  globe.  A  fleshy- 
looking  mass,  about  the  size  of  the  little  finger,  surrounded  the  optic  nerve, 
adhering  firmly  to  it,  and  to  the  adjacent  part  of  the  sclerotica.  A  section 
was  carried  through  the  diseased  mass  and  the  eyeball.  The  former  and  the 
optic  nerve  were  now  seen  to  be  distinct ;  the  nerve  was  laxger  and  firmer  than 
usual,  and  altered  in  colour;  “ after  the  nerve  entered  tho^Hrerotic  coat,  nothing 
like  retina  could  be  distinguished,  but  it  seemed  to  sw^Kbut  and  form  a  mass 
resembling  that  which  surrounded  it  externally.  filled  the  posterior 

chamber  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  choroid  coa^Qte  pushed  from  its  natural 
situation  towards  the  anterior  chamber,  in  tlteHiJ-m  of  an  irregularly  shaped 
bag.” — The  tumour  could  be  separated  fmmQpe  sclerotic  coat  at  every  part, 
except  near  the  entrance  of  the  optic  neiweY  >There  it  adhered  to  it  so  firmly 
that  it  could  not  be  dissected  from  it  vS^hout  being  torn.  The  different  parts 
of  the  mass  much  resembled  common (njjedull ary  matter,  intersected  in  an  irre¬ 
gular  manner  with  cellular  fibres,  whtali  rendered  it  rather  firmer,  and  less  easily 
divided  than  brain.  {Lib.  cit.  jQjt  ;  Plate  II.  Fig.  1.) 

1  [Mr.  Paget  and  M.  Lebe,  deny  that  either  the  retina  or  any  other  tissue  of 

the  eyeball,  is  in  all  or  eve^i^^large  majority  of  cases  the  place  of  origin  of  the  [medul¬ 
lary]  cancer.  “ Rather,’ ^sajs  the  former,  “we  have,  here,  a  striking  instance  of  what 
may  be  called  the  allapatwn  of  cancers ;  of  their  growth  being  determined  to  certain 
places  rather  than  td^rejjhin  tissues.  Any  of  the  tissues  within  or  about  the  globe  of  the 
eye,  or  any  two  ordfrare  of  them  at  a  time  may  be  the  primary  seat  of  the  cancer;  and, 
probably,  each^o^^™  1S  more  liable  to  be  so  than  any  similar  tissue  elsewhere  is ;  the 
locality,  therA^Which  they  all  occupy,  may  be  assumed  as  that  to  which  the  cancerous 
growth  is  d^^Jfed  rather  than  any  of  the  tissues  themselves.  And  so  it  appears  to  be, 
when,  afteV  extirpation,  the  cancer  returns  as  if  with  preference,  in  the  same  locality, 
altlioufik^^  whole  of  the  first  growth,  and  of  the  tissues  which  it  occupied,  are  removed. 
on  Surgical  Pathology,  vol.  ii.  p.  380.] 

ge  193  ;  the  case  is  given  at  p.  47.  3  Pages  145-147 ;  fig.  6  of  plate  2. 
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Mr.  Ware  extirpated  the  left  eye  of  a  child  six  years  old,  on  account  of  • 
fungus  haematodes.  The  disease  soon  returned  with  glandular  enlargements 
on  the  face  near  the  parotid,  and  in  the  neck,  and  the  right  eye  began  to  exhibit 
the  same  affection,  which,  however,  had  not  proceeded  beyond  its  first  stage, 
when  death  ensued.  “  The  right  eye  did  not  appear  to  be  enlarged  ;  but  on 
cutting  through  its  tunics,  almost  the  whole  space,  usually,  occupied  by  the 
vitreous  humour,  was  found  to  be  filled  with  a  steatomatous  substance,  which  in 
general  was  of  a  white  colour,  but,  in  some  few  places  was  red  and  bloody.  When 
this  substance  was  removed,  a  white  smooth  tumour  was  discovered  behind  it, 
perfectly  distinct  from  the  steatomatous  substance  above  mentioned,  and  appear¬ 
ing  to  be  a  morbid  alteration  of  the  tunica  retina  itself.  The  tunica  choroides 
had  very  little  of  the  nigrum  pigmentum  spread  over  its  surface.  The  crystal¬ 
line  humour,  as  well  as  its  capsule,  was  perfectly  transparent;  and  the  optic 
nerve  and  every  other  part  connected  with  the  eye,  appeared  to  be  in  a  healthy 
state.”  ( Remarks  on  the  Ophthalmy ,  &c.  pp.  229-232.) 

The  following  description  of  an  eye  removed  during  the  first  stage  of  the 
disease  is  given  by  Mr.  Mackenzie  :  “I  have  now  before  me  an  eye,  extirpated 
by  the  late  Dr.  Monteath,  during  the  first  stage  of  this  disease.  Immediately 
after  the  operation,  I  divided  the  cornea  and  sclerotica  by  a  crucial  incision,  and 
laid  back  the  four  flaps.  The  iris  and  choroid  were  entire.  I  divided  them  in 
like  manner,  laid  them  back,  and  along  with  the  choroid,  I  found  that  I  reflected 
also  the  retina,  which,  though  broken,  and  here  and  there  deficient,  is  still  suffi¬ 
ciently  entire  to  give  a  white  coating  to  the  whole  internal  surface  of  the  cho¬ 
roid,  and  has  evidently  nothing  to  do  in  this  instance  with  the  medullary  tumour, 
which  occupies  the  whole  space  of  the  viti^ous  humour  and  crystalline  lens,  and 
springs  from  the  optic  nerve  as  from  a  root.  The  tumour,  enveloped  in  a  mem¬ 
brane  similar  to  the  hyaloid,  was  of  the  consistence  of  brain,  and  of  a  yellowish- 
white  colour.  The  optic  nerve,  exterior  to  the  sclerotica,  did  not  appear  diseased.” 

(. Practical  Treatise ,  p.  547.) 

“  The  retina,”  says  Mr.  Wardrop,  “  becomes  so  completely  changed,  that  in 
no  instance  could  I  detect  any  remains  of  its  natural  appearances  and  a  tumour 
is  formed  in  the  posterior  chamber,  extending  from  the  entoftrefe  of  the  optic 
nerve  forwards,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  displace  and  promox^mJabsorption  of 
the  vitreous,  crystalline,  and  aqueous  humours.  (Lib.  cii*^CfL4.) 

Professor  Panizza  examined  an  eye  which  had  beafiScxtirpated  in  an  early 
period  of  the  affection,  and  found  an  adventitious  immediately  involving 

the  retina,  although  that  tunic  and  the  optic  neiurevtorere  not  changed  in  struc¬ 
ture.  The  case  was  that  of  a  lively,  robust,  tfnraT^gent  infant,  twenty-  months 
old,  of  swarthy  complexion,  in  whom  fungurfh£b»ratodes  had  existed  for  a  month 
in  the  left  eye,  having  originated  from  a  acetous  internal  inflammation  of  short 
duration,  following  severe  suffering  from  dentition  on  the  corresponding  side  of 
the  upper  jaw.  The  eye  was  naturaj^Kteize,  motion,  and  state  of  vessels;  the 
pupil  excessively  dilated  and  motiajifcX  Behind  that  opening  appeared  a  spot 
of  pale  yellow,  or  canary  colosJjJ&^ided  into  three  tubercular  eminences,  with 
a  red  vessel  creeping  betweetfVtom.  It  was  best  seen  by  looking  laterally  at 
the  eye,  when  it  appearedmeiy"rhe  pupil ;  while  to  an  observer  placed  in  front 
it  seemed  in  the  fundus  jpf  uro  globe.  Vision  was  extinct.  The  diseased  organ 
was  removed  by  Dr.  IwSfcGANA  six  weeks  after  the  beginning  of  the  disease. 
The  result  was  moslQjiVourable,  and  the  child  from  that  time  enjoyed  perfect 
health.  The  gl^ffijOfes  perfectly  natural  in  size  and  form,  but  rather  firmer*  than 
usual ;  no  cWNJm-  was  observable  in  the  optic  nerve.  Through  the  cornea, 
which  was  stiiS  transparent,  the  discoloration  behind  the  pupil  was  visible,  as 
before  tdm>^ration.  The  removal  of  the  cornea,  which  allowed  the  escape  of 
the  amie^il  numour,  and  that  of  the  iris,  which  was  healthy,  exposed  the  crys- 
tallix^n  its  capsule,  still  perfectly  transparent.  On  looking  through  the  lens, 
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the  yellow  spot  seemed  in  the  fundus  of  the  eye ;  but  when  it  was  removed,  we 
were  surprised  to  see  the  diseased  mass  immediately  behind,  forming  part  of  the 
excavation  in  which  the  posterior  convexity  of  the  lens  is  lodged.  The  sub¬ 
stance  was  soft  and  elastic,  and  its  three  eminences  could  be  separated  a  little 
by  pressing  with  the  end  of  a  probe.  In  order  to  ascertain  more  exactly  its 
origin  and  nature,  a  portion  of  the  sclerotica  and  choroid  was  removed  from  the 
back  of  the  eye. 

As  soon  as  the  latter  tunic  was  opened,  a  yellow  fluid  escaped  with  some 
force,  and  the  tubercular  eminences  became  less  prominent.  The  fluid  was  yel¬ 
lowish  and  glutinous;  it  coagulated  in  spirit  so  as  to  form  a  pale  yellow,  homo¬ 
geneous  mass.  The  eye  was  now  placed  in  spirit  to  prevent  the  farther  escape 
of  this  substance.  After  removing  a  portion  of  the  sclerotica  and  choroid,  both 
of  which  were  natural,  the  interior  of  the  eye  seemed  full  of  the  yellow  matter, 
which  was  granular,  and  reduced  into  a  fine  powder  by  rubbing  between  the  fin¬ 
gers.  As  the  retina  did  not  come  into  view  after  removing  the  choroid,  it 
seemed  as  if  that  tunic  had  degenerated  into  this  yellow  matter,  which  appeared 
continuous  with  the  optic  nerve  at  its  entrance  into  the  globe.  Indeed,  on  lift¬ 
ing  the  nerve  gently,  it  appeared  like  a  cord  gradually  expanding  into  the  yel¬ 
low  mass.  On  carefully  removing  the  latter,  I  found  in  the  midst  of  it  the 
retina,  shrunk,  folded,  and  reduced  into  a  conical  form,  extending  from  the 
entrance  of  the  nerve  to  the  eminences  already  described,  which  were  merely 
prominences  of  the  tunic  caused  by  pressure  of  the  yellow  fluid.  Hence  it 
appeared  that  the  yellow  spot  was  not  a  change  of  structure  in  the  retina,  but 
produced  by  a  yellow  fluid  collected  between  it  and  the  choroid,  and  pushing 
the  retina  towards  the  middle  of  the*  eye  and  forwards.  The  vitreous  humour 
became  diminished  in  proportion  as  the  morbid  deposit  increased,  and  the  eye 
contained  only  a  very  small  portion.  The  firm  connection  of  the  retina  to  the 
corpus  ciliare  prevented  the  yellow  fluid  from  entering  the  posterior  chamber. 
We  can  thus  perceive  how  the  retina,  pressed  on  all  sides  by  the  morbid  deposit 
between  it  and  the  choroid,  was  pushed  forwards  so  as  to  form  the  three  tuber¬ 
cular  prominences  which  caused  the  yellow  appearance  in  the  pupil.1 

In  an  eye  examined  by  Mr.  Wardrop,  appearances  were  found  analogous  to 
those  described  by  Professor  Panizza  in  the  foregoing  cm^  I  have  subjoined 
an  account  of  the  dissection,  although  there  is  some  ob&griry  in  the  statement 
respecting  the  situation  and  connections  of  the  morHMowth. 

Case. — A  boy,  two  years  and  eight  months  oldfNaecame  dropsical,  and  died 
after  having  been  twice  tapped.  It  had  been  ro^ftted  some  weeks  previous  to 

raiflxNin  1 


his  decease,  that  there  was  a  peculiar  appeara, 
the  posterior  chamber  having  a  metallic 
body.  The  dropsical  fluid  had  been  cotaa? 
and  lesser  omentum.  “  The  optic  nqf'SSn 
perfectly  similar  to  that  of  the  op( 
the  globe.  The  consistence  or 
altered.  The  choroid  coat 
rated  at  one  small  point 


the  left  eye ;  the  bottom  of 
produced  by  a  yellowish  opaque 
{fd  between  the  laminae  of  the  great 
the  affected  eye  was  found  to  be 
isifS  side,  from  the  thalamus  till  it  entered 
sity  of  the  sclerotica  was  not  perceptibly 
rather  paler  than  natural,  and  being  lace- 
the  dissection,  a  quantity  of  a  creamy  fluid 


escaped.  On  turning  Wc^^lie  choroid  coat,  the  posterior  chamber  appeared 
filled  with  an  opaque  mass,  on  the  anterior  part  of  which  lay  the  crystal¬ 

line  lens.  By  inunction  in  spirits,  the  retina  was  rendered  more  opaque  than 
the  new  productionyiJnd  was  found  of  its  natural  appearance,  and  enveloping 
the  diseased  groffityr  The  hyaloid  membrane  also  surrounded  the  tumour,  and 
had  becomevV^Jfue  in  a  few  points  where  the  diseased  production  was  found 
firmly  adhen$^  to  it.  This  presented  a  mass  consisting  of  granules  or  lobules, 
united  b^Jfine  reticulated  membrane.  It  seemed  to  have  commenced  at  the 

1  SmJi'ungo  midollare  delV  Occhio ,  appendice,  Pavia,  1826.  Pages  9-18,  tab.  1,  figs.  8-7. 
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point  where  the  optic  nerve  pierces  the  sclerotic  coat ;  at  least  it  was  connected 
to  that  point  by  a  small  pedicle,  which  was  continuous  with  the  larger  mass 
attached  to  the  hyaloid  membrane,  the  structure  of  the  whole  being  perfectly 
identical;  viz.  small  granules,  about  the  size  of  a  millet-seed,  connected  toge¬ 
ther  by  reticulated  membrane."  (. Lancet ,  vol.  xi.  p.  87.) 

In  all  the  cases  of  genuine  fungus  haematodes,  which  I  have  seen,  and  in  all 
the  recorded  instances,  which  have  been  examined  with  sufficient  care  and  accu¬ 
racy  to  convince  us  that  nothing  had  been  overlooked  or  mistaken,  except  the 
two  cases  last  quoted  from  Panizza  and  Mr.  Wardrop,  disease  has  been  found 
in  the  optic  nerve  or  retina,  or  the  latter  could  not  be  traced  at  all,  its  place 
being  supplied  by  the  morbid  growth.  In  Mr.  Wardrop' s,  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  morbid  change  of  the  vitreous  humour;  in  that  recorded  by  Panizza 
the  disease  was  anomalous;  I  think  it  was  not  fungus  haematodes. 

The  posthumous  work  of  Mr.  Saunders  contains  a  figure  representing  the 
section  of  an  eye  removed  on  account  of  organic  disease  developed  in  the  globe. 
(Plate  II.  Fig.  4,  pp.  147-150,  207.)  The  diseased  growth,  which  occupied 
nearly  one-half  of  the  common  seat  of  the  vitreous  humour,  “  seemed  to  be 
composed  of  a  yellow-coloured  coagulable  lymph,  streaked  with  black,  and  to 
have  originated  from  the  inner  part  of  the  sclerotica,  for  the  choroid  coat  was 
ascertained  by  dissection  to  quit  the  sclerotica,  and  pass  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  tumour."  The  exact  condition  of  the  optic  nerve  and  retina  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  ascertained  either  from  the  figure  or  the  description.  The  age  of 
the  patient  (thirty-five),  and  the  black  streaks  of  the  morbid  growth,  lead  to 
the  suspicion  that  the  case  may  have  been  melanosis. 

Mr.  Travers  is  of  opinion  that  the  origin  of  fungus  haematodes  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  any  one  texture  of  the  eye.  He  says,  “sometimes  one,  and  sometimes 
another  of  the  proper  textures  appears  to  be  the  matrix  of  the  disease.  The 
fungus,  in  one  instance,  adheres  intimately  to  the  sclerotica,  and  detaching  the 
choroid  and  retina,  throws  these  and  the  vitreous  humour  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  globe.  Frequently,  it  splits  the  sclerotica  into  two  lamellae,  distinctly 
originating  in  the  interstitial  substance  of  that  coat."  “  But,  in  other  cases, 
the  disease  unquestionably  begins  in  the  choroid,  and  that  UAic  gradually 
degenerates  into  the  diseased  mass,  which,  occupying  a  larg^xSVtion  of  the 
globe,  is  throughout  deeply  tinged  wfith  the  black  pigmec^jSometimes  the 
sclerotica  has  a  morbid  growth  externally,  and  the  clu^Qi  m  the  interior." 
Sometimes  these  tunics  are  only  affected  secondarily,  tl^Oitreous  humour  being 
the  nidus  of  the  diseased  growth.  “  The  iris  and  jffi^orpus  ciliare  evidently 
degenerate  in  the  same  manner  as  the  choroid.  y^Ljn,  the  disease  has  seemed 
to  originate  at  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  onti^j^rve  into  the  globe,  pushing 
the  humours  before  it;  and  the  nerve  itse]fUias  upon  dissection  been  found 
diseased,  both  contiguous  to  the  sclerotic,  aQ)at  the  distance  of  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  from  that  tunic,  where  the^termediate  portion  has  preserved  its 
healthy  aspect."  “  It  appears  to  me.^jn'efore,  that  this  is  not  a  disease  of  this 
or  of  that  texture,  as  writers  woukj@smuate,  but  of  all  the  textures,  the  crys¬ 
talline  and  cornea  excepted,  wln^^yield  to  its  progress,  but  never  exhibit  a 
specific  change  of  texture.  ^SjmJpsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye ,  pp.  220-222.) 
Mr.  Travers  represents  tSui^the  choroid  is  the  most  strongly  disposed  to 
assume  this  diseased  acfctotfHhe  retina  the  least  so.  He  considers  that  the  com¬ 
mon  nidus  of  the  morbftKteposit  is  the  cellular  structure,  whether  that  of  the 
adipose  membrane.^hc^ommon,  connecting  tissue,  or  that  belonging  to  an 
organ.  Hence^it^nj^  be  deposited  either  on  the  surface  or  in  the  substance  of 
the  various  turnip,  or  in  both  situations  at  once.  (Lib.  cit.  pp.  421-423.) 
The  varietiesAn  colour,  texture,  rapidity  of  growth,  and  other  characters,  are 
referred  b^Q[r)  Travers  to  the  differences  of  texture  in  the  source  of  the  dis¬ 
ease.  othe  deep  blue  and  black  tubera  characterize  the  choroid  fungus ;  the 
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medullary,  the  substantia  alba  of  the  optic  nerve  or  brain;  a  more  dense  fibrous 
brown  tuber,  clear  of  stain,  is  the  production  of  the  sclerotica.”  (Lib.  cit.  pp 
222,  223.) 

In  explanation  of  these  opinions,  it  must  be  observed  that,  under  the  name 
of  fungus  haematodes,  Mr.  Travers  includes  melanosis,  a  change  of  structure 
incidental  to  the  adult,  and  differing  essentially  from  the  medullary  disease  of 
children.  Also,  that  the  dissections,  from  which  these  conclusions  have  been 
drawn,  seem  to  have  been  made  principally  in  cases  of  comparatively  advanced 
disease,  which  were  less  calculated  to  show  the  primary  seat  of  the  affection, 
than  to  illustrate  its  rapid  and  destructive  extension  to  contiguous  parts. 

The  growth  of  the  morbid  substance  alters  in  various  ways  the  form  and 
relative  position  of  the  parts  within  the  globe,  sometimes  pushing  forwards  the 
choroid  and  vitreous  humour,  sometimes  distending  the  former;  sometimes  de¬ 
stroying  entirely,  or  in  great  part,  the  characteristic  appearances  of  that  tunic, 
and  causing  partial  or  general  absorption  of  the  vitreous  humour.  The  sclero¬ 
tica  suffers  the  least,  retaining  its  natural  structure  even  when  the  disease  has 
made  considerable  advance,  and  though  the  morbid  growth  may  cover  and  closely 
adhere  to  both  its  surfaces.  The  crystalline  lens  is  merely  pushed  forwards  by 
the  growth  from  behind.  As  the  pressure  increases,  it  becomes  opaque,  having 
a  light  brownish  or  amber  tint.  It  may  be  found  in  this  state,  and  a  little 
flattened,  on  dissection  of  the  disease  before  the  period  of  ulceration;  and  its 
escape  when  the  cornea  gives  way,  may  sometimes  be  observed. 

In  the  advanced  stage  of  the  affection,  the  contents  of  the  orbit,  and  the  pro¬ 
jecting  fungus,  constitute  a  mass  of  morbid  substance,  in  which  we  can  trace 
little  or  nothing  of  the  normal  structures.  The  sclerotica  can  still  be  detected; 
some  remains  of  muscle  may  be  discovered;  the  optic  nerve  may  be  distinguish¬ 
able,  or  lest  in  the  morbid  structure. 

The  diseased  production  itself,  as  in  the  analogous  affection  of  other  parts, 
approaches  in  colour  and  consistence  to  the  substance  of  the  brain.  It  is  whitish, 
yellowish,  or  reddish;  firmer  on  the  exterior,  and  softer,  even  to  the  consist¬ 
ence  of  cream,  internally.  Portions  thus  differing  in  consistence  may  be  found 
in  various  parts  of  the  mass.  A  soft  creamy  matter  may  be  squeezed  or  scraped 
from  the  cut  surface  of  the  firmer  part.  Mr.  WARDRap^serves,  that  “like 
brain,  it  becomes  a  soft  pulp  when  exposed  for  a  shm^Jirae  to  the  open  air, 
mixes  readily  with  cold  water,  and  dissolves  in  it,  Ajfeyit  becomes  firmer  and 
harder  when  boiled,  or  when  immersed  in  alcohoOi*  acids.  When  the  softer 
parts  are  washed  away  in  water,  or  when  thewiQls  is  forcibly  compressed,  the 
more  firm  and  solid  parts  remain.  These  <tfft*^fst  of  a  filamentous  substance, 
resembling  cellular  membrane,  which  variEsitrVts  quantity,  and  in  the  closeness 
of  its  texture.”  (Lib.  cit.  pp.  16,  17.)k 

The  optic  nerve  exhibits  various  (Singes  in  size,  colour,  and  consistence, 
being  generally  softened,  and  evernympy ;  it  may  be  enlarged,  and  confounded 
with  the  surrounding  diseased  the  neurilemma  and  inclosed  medullary 

matter  are  confused  togeth^j^aJd  it  is  generally  redder  or  yellower  than 
natural.  SSr 

The  alteration  in  th»-n©e  extends  to  the  part  within  the  cranium.  Indeed, 
after  passing  the  foranl^j^opticum,  it  sometimes  is  lost  in  a  mass  of  medullary 
disease  developed  ♦svgjkin  the  skull,  and  pressing  upon,  or  otherwise  involving 
the  neighbour! naq&itions  of  the  basis  of  the  brain.  This  internal  disease  may 
extend  towai;d^5^r  middle  of  the  basis  cranii,  and,  pressing  upon  the  united 
optic  nerveA^hse  blindness  of  the  opposite  eye.  The  thalamus  nervi  optici, 
or  some  coh$£uous  part  of  the  brain,  may  be  diseased  and  pulpy,  with  coagula 
of  bloo44ptermixed. 

I  iben  depositions  of  the  morbid  structure  in  a  pulpy  state,  of  gray 
coM^f,  both  on  the  exterior  and  interior  surface  of  the  skull,  at  various  points, 
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the  bony  texture  being  rough  and  discoloured.  A  considerable  growth  of  the 
same  kind  has  been  met  with  on  the  surface  of  the  dura  mater,  covering  the 
sphenoid  bone  behind'  the  orbits.  In  a  case  mentioned  by  Mr.  Wardrop,  there 
appeared,  on  the  external  surface  of  the  dura  mater,  two  dark  red-coloured  spots; 
and  two  spots  similar  to  them  were  also  observed  in  the  corresponding  portions 
of  the  pericranium.  Between  the  tunica  arachnoides  and  pia  mater,  there  were 
numerous  wrhite  spots,  scattered  in  a  very  irregular  manner  over  almost  the 
whole  surface  of  the  brain,  which,  when  cut  into,  were  found  to  be  Small  bags, 
or  abscesses,  containing  a  viscid  white  fluid  like  cream.1 2  Yon  Ammon  has 
delineated  the  external  appearance  in  the  case  of  a  child,  of  a  year  and  a  half 
old,  who  had  fungus  haematodes  of  both  eyes,  and  has  also  represented  the 
change  of  structure  in  one  of  the  eyes  as  wTell  as  in  the  frontal  bone.  .On  both 
surfaces  of  the  latter  there  was  an  extensive  deposition  of  medullary  structure, 
principally  of  red  colour.3 

When  the  absorbent  glands  are  affected,  the  morbid  change  is  closely  analo¬ 
gous  to  that  of  the  original  affection;  the  texture  of  the  gland  being  gradually 
converted  into  a  medullary  mass  of  pulpy,  or  even  creamy  consistence.  These 
secondary  swellings,  although  similar  in  nature  to  the  primary  disease,  do  not 
ulcerate  and  throw  out  fungus.  But  the  integuments  have  inflamed  and 
sloughed  from  distension  in  some  instances,  where  the  swelling  had  reached  an 
unusual  magnitude. 

Medullary  depositions  have  sometimes  been  found  in  the  viscera  of  the  abdo¬ 
men  and  thorax;  particularly  in  the  liver;  and  I  have  seen  the  diseased  sub¬ 
stance  deposited  on  the  surface  of  the  ribs.  Our  information  on  this  subject  is 
scanty,  as  this  important  circumstance  in  the  pathology  of  the  disease  has  been 
hitherto  strangely  neglected.  The  examination  was  confined  to  the  eye  and 
head  in  all  the  cases  recorded  by  Mr.  Wardrop,  as  well  as  in  those  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Travers,  and  in  the  posthumous  work  of  Mr.  Saunders. 

Diagnosis.  Cancer  and  Melanosis. — When  we  consider  the  characteristic  fea¬ 
tures  of  this  formidable  disease,  namely,  the  formation  of  a  soft  adventitious 
production  of  white  or  yellow  colour,  within  the  globe,  its  progress  by  ulcera¬ 
tion  through  the  front  of  the  organ,  so  as  to  form  a  fungus  whidk^leeds,  ulcer¬ 
ates,  sloughs,  and  produces  a  fetid  discharge,  there  seems  noX^bability  of  its 
being  confounded  with  cancer,  in  which  there  is  a  successioa^f  induration  and 
ulceration,  or  with  melanosis,  in  which  the  morbid  growtJfS^first  dark  livid  and 
subsequently  black.  vC/ 

Age  of  the  Patient. — A  farther  ground  of  distinaferSk*may  be  drawn  from  the 
age  of  the  patient. #  Cancer  and  melanosis  atta/GSpqse  in  the  middle  period  of 
life,  or  persons  advanced  beyond  that  age.  haematodes  occurs  in  child¬ 

ren;  it  has  been  seen  as  a  congenital  atfec1i^x(see  ante ,  p.  771);  it  has  com¬ 
menced  in  a  few  months  after  birth,  andhaMisually  appeared  in  the  first  five 
or  six  years  of  life.  I  have  seen  it  in  incipient  state,  in  a  healthy  infant 
at  the  age  of  six  months.  Mr.  MimQ^iore  ( Treatise ,  vol.  ii.  p.  387)  saw  it 
fully  developed  at  the  same  age,<j&M#g  ruptured  the  cornea  and  projected  ex¬ 
ternally.  Mr.  Wardrop  sa^s/m&t  in  a  list  of  twenty-four  cases,  which  had 
come  to  his  knowledge,  twTefot3jwere  under  twelve  years  of  age.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  disease  ltfihe  four  older  subjects  was  fungus  haematodes, 
because  Mr.  W.  does  f^fe^listinguish  between  this  affection  and  melanosis. 
Thus  of  the  seventeenths,  either  related  from  his  own  observations  or  quoted 
from  others,  in  hjVGjtaervations  on  fungus  haematodes,  only  two  were  above 
twelve  years  of^^O  In  one  of  these  cases  (Case  XVI.),  the  affection  was  ob¬ 
viously  melanoeis^and  it  is  almost  equally  clear  that  the  other  case  (Case  XVII.) 

1  Lib. see  also  case  ii. 

2  Klii&bLe  Darstellungen,  pt.  1,  tab.  21,  fig.  11 ;  tab.  22,  figs.  1  and  2;  and  figs.  6 

and 
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was  of  the  same  character.  “I  have  never  yet,”  says  Mr.  Middlemore,  “seen 
fungus  limmatodes  of  the  eye  occur  in  an  individual  more  than  five  years  old.” 
(. London  Medical  Gazette ,  vol  vi.  p.  880.) 

In  the  posthumous  work  of  Mr.  Saunders,  three  cases  of  malignant  disease 
affecting  the  eyeball,  in  persons  more  or  less  advanced  in  years,  are  related.  In 
an  unmarried  lady  thirty-five  years  of  age,  disease  began  with  loss  of  vision  and 
slight  dilatation  of  the  pupil  in  the  middle  of  August,  1809.  On  the  15th 
September,  a  tawny  substance,  covered  with  a  vascular  plexus,  was  observed 
behind  the  pupil,  and  the  eye  was  extirpated  on  the  21st.  The  cavity  of  the 
globe  was  half-filled  with  a  morbid  growth,  of  which  the  consistence  and  origin 
are  not  clearly  described.  “  It  seemed  to  be  composed  of  a  yellow-coloured 
coagulable  lymph  streaked  with  black,  and  to  have  originated  from  the  inner 
part  of  the  sclerotica,  for  the  choroid  coat  was  ascertained,  by  dissection,  to  quit 
the  sclerotica,  and  pass  on  the  inner  side  of  the  tumour.”  In  this  patient,  who 
was  supposed  to  have  recovered,  unpleasant  symptoms  subsequently  occurred, 
and  the  following  particulars  of  her  state  were  noted  on  the  26th  of  February, 
1811.  “  Frequent  giddiness;  pain  of  the  head,  shooting  into  the  left  orbit, 

from  which  there  is  a  considerable  discharge ;  a  tumour  on  the  eyelid,  several 
tumours  in  the  breast,  three  on  one  side  of  the  abdomen,  and  one  on  the  other, 
one  at  the  scrobieulus  cordis,  and  another  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow;  shortness 
of  breath,  cough,  great  pain  in  the  right  kidney.”1  The  origin  of  the  affection 
in  the  interior  of  the  globe,  its  first  appearance  behind  the  pupil,  its  rapid 
growth,  and  the  subsequent  formation  of  secondary  tumours  in  various  situa¬ 
tions,  prove  this  to  have  been  fungus  haematodes. 

In  another  case,  which  I  have  already  quoted  (see  page  765),  where  dis¬ 
ease  commenced  at  the  age  of  seventy-one,  and  six  years  before  the  globe  was 
extirpated,  I  consider  that  the  disease  was  not  fungus  haematodes.  The  details 
of  a  third  case,  in  which  disease  commenced  at  the  age  of  sixty-six,  and  ended 
fatally  at  seventy-four,  are  too  scanty  to  enable  us  to  form  any  satisfactory  con¬ 
clusion  respecting  the  exact  nature  of  the  affection.  (Lib.  cit.  p.  158.) 

The  external  appearance  is  shown  in  Plate  III.,  which  exhibits  an  enormous 
red  fungous  mass,  with  tubercular  prominences  and  fissures  projecting  between 
the  lids. 

Effusion  of  Lymph  from  Inflammation  consequent  wfifrtjnry. — A  deep-seated 
yellow  shining  opacity,  which  is  sometimes  seen  iuAM&pupil,  after  the  internal 
inflammation  consequent  on  penetrating  wounds  fl^Vne  globe,  cannot  be  distin¬ 
guished  by  its  appearance  from  the  medulhiry^'foi^us  in  the  same  situation.  A 
boy,  about  ten  years  old,  came  under  my  ca^jdf  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  a 
year  ago,  in  consequence  of  a  wound  in  mejyfc  received  three  or  four  days  pre¬ 
viously,  for  which  nothing  had  been  The  point  of  a  table-fork,  which 

had  been  thrown  at  him  by  his  sister^yM  passed  through  the  upper  eyelid  and 
the  cornea.  The  eye  was  inflamed^tncT  painful,  and  the  pupil  was  occupied  by 
a  thin  grayish  film,  which  I  s™psed,  on  the  first  cursory  inspection,  to  be 
opacity  of  the  lens  caused  b^itw^icident.  The  use  of  leeches  and  other  anti¬ 
phlogistic  measures  lessenSNme  inflammation  and  removed  the  opacity  from 
the  pupil.  The  inflany»aCDb,  however,  recurred,  and  soon  after  a  bright  yellow 
appearance  was  seen,  wj^h  gradually  extended  over  the  whole  fundus  of  the 
globe.  The  iris  wa£yhanged  in  colour,  the  pupil  fixed  in  the  middle  state  and 
clear ;  vision  extinct.  In  a  short  time,  the  globe  felt  soft  and  began  to  shrink, 
and  atrophy*  ^Considerably  advanced,  when  the  lens  became  opaque,  and 
completelv^wfcaled  the  change  in  the  back  of  the  eye;  the  globe  became 
completehN^rophic. 

1  Tif^fse  on  some  Practical  Points ,  fyc.  pp.  147-150,  217.  The  appearance  of  the 
pu^U before  the  operation,  and  a  section  of  the  globe  after  its  extirpation,  are  represented 
uJpwte  2,  figs.  3  and  4. 
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“ A  young  lady,”  says  Mr.  Travers,  “  was  brought  to  town  from  North¬ 
amptonshire,  in  whom  it  was  so  strongly  marked,  viz.  the  fawn-coloured  re¬ 
splendent  surface,  with  red  vessels  arborescent  upon  it,  that  I  should  certainly 
have  considered  it  the  nascent  malignant  disease,  but  for  the  circumstance  of 
its  having  followed  a  wound  with  a  pair  of  fine  scissors  a  fortnight  before.  The 
instrument  had  passed  between  the  margin  of  the  iris  and  the  ciliary  body  ob¬ 
liquely.  Deep-seated  inflammation  ensued,  and  blindness,  after  three  days, 
became  complete.  The  lens  remained  transparent,  so  as  to  permit  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  appearances  described  for  months.  At  length  a  cataract,  with  a 
constricted  pupil,  ensued  upon  the  chronic  inflammation  of  the  iris,  and  the 
eyeball,  which  had  never  enlarged,  gradually  shrunk.”  ( Medico- Chirurgical 
Transactions,  vol.  xv.  p.  237. 

Cases  in  which  a  bright  yellow  or  greenish  yellow  appearance  has  been  seen 
in  the  interior  of  the  globe  after  accidents,  have  been  recorded  by  Messrs.  Mac¬ 
kenzie  ( Practical  Treatise ,  ed.  3,  p.  607)  and  Arnott  ( London  Medical  Ga¬ 
zette ,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  21).  In  the  latter  instance,  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  a  yellow 
substance  was  observed,  over  the  surface  of  which  a  number  of  the  most  delicate 
red  vessels  could  be  seen  running. 

The  origin  of  the  affection  in  a  serious  injury,  the  preceding  and  accompany¬ 
ing  inflammation,  the  circumstances  of  the  globe  never  being  enlarged,  and  soon 
passing  into  the  opposite  state  of  atrophic  diminution,  will  sufficiently  distinguish 
this  bright  yellow  discoloration,  which  is  probably  caused  by  effusion  of  lymph, 
the  consequence  of  inflammation,  from  the  change  in  the  pupil  caused  by  fungus 
haematodes. 

Effusion  of  Pas  from  Spontaneous  Internal  Inflammation. — Mr.  Mackenzie 
has  related  a  case  of  acute  internal  inflammation,  proceeding  to  suppuration,  in 
which  the  appearances  were  so  exactly  similar  to  those  of  the  medullary  fungus, 
that  the  operation  of  removing  the  eye  was  recommended.  The  patient,  eleven 
years  of  age,  was  admitted  at  the  Glasgow  Eye  Infirmary,  on  September  27, 
1832,  with  an  inflammation  of  the  eye,  which  had  existed  ten  days.  Four  days 
before  its  commencement  he  had  been  exposed  to  a  storm  of  thunder  and  light¬ 
ning,  and  much  frightened,  being  attacked  immediately  afterwa^l^mth  pain  in 
the  right  side  of  the  head.  The  conjunctiva  and  sclerotica  ww^injected,  the 
cornea  hazy,  the  pupil  dilated  and  fixed,  the  iris  changed  bluish-gray  to 

yellowish-brown,  the  anterior  chamber  enlarged ;  visiomjGfcnct ;  a  tawny  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  fundus  of  the  eye,  exactly  similar  to  tfoiQh  the  incipient  stage 
of  medullary  fungus.  Mr.  Mackenzie  and  his  coll^jVes  recommended  extir¬ 
pation  of  the  eye,  to  which  the  mother  would  ncrcconSent ;  calomel  and  opium 
were  administered.  On  November  10,  the  ex^armrrredness  had  increased;  the 
eyeball  was  enlarged ;  the  lens  projected  aaflm&t  the  cornea,  and  there  was  a 
bulging  towards  the  internal  can  thus.  Th^eydoall  continued  to  enlarge,  so  that 
the  lids  could  not  be  brought  togethe^M^  prominent  part  gave  way  on  De¬ 
cember  31,  and  a  quantity  of  thick  matter  was  discharged.  The  eye 

subsequently  became  atrophic. 

In  acute  internal  inflammatffir/mMi  suppuration,  the  inflammatory  symptoms 
are  violent  from  the  first.  IfcTftngus  haematodes,  the  change  of  colour  in  the 
pupil  is  unattended  with  xascmar  disturbance  or  pain  for  weeks  or  months. 
When  at  last  the  globe  sitmSs  from  distension,  the  redness  and  other  inflamma¬ 
tory  symptoms  are  comba)atively  mild. 

Chanye  of  StritejGk  in  the  Vitreous  Humour . — A  singular  case  of  such 
change,  in  whichNtf^appearance  in  the  pupil  could  not  be  distinguished  from 
that  of  fungus  hsmhatodes,  is  mentioned  in  Chapter  XIX.  Sect.  4,  p.  486. 

Yellow  -^pfitmance  in  the  Pupil  of  unknown  Seat  and  Nature . — In  other 
cases,  wker^i-ne  nature  and  seat  of  the  affection  have  not  been  ascertained,  a 
hnlliant^t^coloration  has  been  seen  in  the  back  of  the  globe,  and  the  disease 
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has  been  considered  fungus  hmmatodes.  The  affection  after  some  time  has  be¬ 
come  stationary;  the  eye  has  not  inflamed  or  enlarged  as  in  fungus  hsematodes, 
nor  has  the  crystalline  become  opaque  or  been  protruded;  on  the  contrary,  atro¬ 
phy  has  taken  place.  Examples  of  this  kind  came  under  my  observation  at  the 
London  Ophthalmic  Infirmary;  and  Mr.  Travers  communicates  his  experience 
on  the  same  subject  in  the  following  passage  :  “I  have  since  seen  several  cases 
of  a  convex  (?)  and  permanently  dilated  pupil,  with  a  deep-seated  opacity  of  a 
splendid  yellow  tint  in  children,  and  doubting,  from  the  preceding  history,  and 
the  child’s  freedom  from  indisposition,  that  such  appearances  indicated  a  malig¬ 
nant  disease,  I  have  abstained  from  operating.  To  my  surprise,  the  appearances 
have  continued  stationary  for  years,  unaccompanied  with  any  disorder  of  the 
health.  One,  a  child  of  four  years  old,  I  have  very  recently  examined,  having 
seen  it  at  intervals  during  that  period,  since  the  first  notice  of  the  disease  at  the 
age  of  three  months.  I  can  discover  no  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  eye 
at  this  time  from  that  which  it  then  assumed.  The  bright  yellow  tint  occupies 
the  temporal  hemisphere  of  the  globe,  supposing  it  were  bisected  in  a  vertical 
direction ;  the  figure  of  the  globe  is  slightly  conoidal,  the  pupil  much  dilated,  as 
if  from  pressure,  not  perfectly  circular,  and  its  edge  apparently  everted,  forming 
a  narrow  white  line,  while  small  detached  flakes  of  the  pigment  lie  behind  it 
next  the  lens.  The  pupil  of  the  other  eye  is  constricted,  and  closed  by  an  opaque 
capsule.  The  child  is  well  grown,  and  in  perfect  health.”  (Lib.  cit.  pp.  203, 
204.) 


On  another  occasion  (Medico-  Chirurgical  Transactions ,  vol.  xv.  pp.  235,  236) 
Mr.  Travers  observes,  in  reference  to  the  same  subject,  that  “  the  peculiar 
metallo-lustrous  or  tapetum-like  appearance  of  the  fundus  of  the  eye  is  not  diag¬ 
nostic;  this  is  a  fact  highly  important  to  be  known.  I  have  seen  several  cases, 
in  which  that  appearance  was  stationary,  and  the  eyeball  dwindled,  which  might 
therefore  fairly  be  presumed  not  to  have  been  instances  of  malignant  disease. 
It  so  happened,  however,  that  long  alterative  courses  of  mercury,  or  protracted 
salivations  had  been  used  in  these  cases,  and  the  fact  was  consequently  open  to 
another  explanation,  viz.  that  they  were  examples  of  malignant  disease,  which 
had  been  arrested  by  this  treatment.  That  the  appearance  I  allude  to  is  very 
analogous  to  that  of  the  medullary  tumour,  will  be  infowad,  when  I  inform  the 
Society  that  (in  the  case  of  a  lady  who,  several  year|^nre,  recovered  with  the 
loss  of  sight,  but  is  still  in  perfect  health),  at  jwfiiilsultation,  including  some 
eminent  members  of  the  profession,  the  extirpatTn^of  the  organ  was  overruled 
by  one  dissentient,  although  I  had  sat  d^Cyto  perform  it  on  two  several 
occasions.” 

Yon  Ammon  has  represented,  in  sc^eroK figures,  the  successive  stages  of  a 
disease  in  'the  eyeball,  bearing  all  thCclterfricters  of  fungus  haematodes  strongly 
marked.  After  a  certain  time,  tl/CvVascularity  abated,  and  the  enlargement 
began  to  subside.  The  globe  guaplmrfly  shrunk,  and  was  in  a  state  of  complete 
atrophy  at  the  end  of  six  y (Klinisclie  Darstellungen.  pt.  i.  tab.  21,  figs. 

1-10.)  ,  .  stfib 

We  cannot  establish  th^fiagnosis  between  such  cases  as  those  now  described 
and  true  fungus  hae  in  its  early  stage,  though  we  cannot  but  believe  that 

they  are  essentially  Sl^rent.  The  stationary  condition  of  the  former,  with  the 
absence  jof  enlargement  and  inflammation  of  the  globe,  will  sufficiently  distin¬ 
guish  them  frojaNjle  malignant  disease  in  the  second  period. 


The  opa^ 
medullaw 


stance  growing  in  the  situation  of  the  vitreous  humour  iu  the 
jase,  presents  an  appearance  so  totally  different  from  the  simple 
discolora^m  of  the  very  back  of  the  globe  in  the  amaurotic  cat’s  eye,  and  from 
the  sli^it  semitransparent  greenish  and  grayish  appearance  behind  the  pupil  in 
el^C^nm,  which  is  lost  sight  of  in  looking  at  the  eye  laterally,  that  the  disorders 
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could  not  be  confounded,  even  if  the  ages  at  which  they  respectively  occur  did 
not  sufficiently  distinguish  them. 

The  colour  and  situation  of  the  opacity  distinguish  cataract  from  fungus 
hmmatodes.  When  opacity  of  the  lens  supervenes  on  the  latter  affection,  the 
nature  of  the  case  is  clearly  pointed  out  by  the  preceding  development  of  the 
fungous  growth  behind  the  lens,  by  the  protrusion  of  the  latter,  with  the  iris, 
against  the  cornea,  by  the  concomitant  inflammation,  and  by  the  dull  yellowish 
or  amber  tint  of  the  part,  which  forms  a  strong  contrast  to  the  pure  white  of 
simple  cataract  in  children. 

Treatment. — This  disease  has  been  generally  considered  as  intractable  as  can¬ 
cer,  and  equally  or  rather  more  destructive.  External  and  internal  remedies 
may  relieve  particular  symptoms  and  palliate  suffering,  but  they  have  little  effect 
on  the  progress  of  the  disorder,  which  proceeds  usually  to  the  destruction  of  the 
organ,  and  ultimately  of  life  itself. 

The  practical  question  of  principal  importance  is,  whether  extirpation  of 
the  globe  is  advisable,  and  if  so,  at  what  period  it  ought  to  be  undertaken.  Our 
present  experience  is  very  discouraging,  and  leads  to  the  inference  that  the  ope¬ 
ration,  even  in  an  early  stage,  is  unavailing. 

Mr.  Wardrop  extirpated  the  globe  in  an  infant  twenty-seven  months  old,  in 
whom  the  disease  had  begun  at  the  age  of  twenty  months,  and  had  not,  at  the 
time  of  operating,  made  its  way  through  the  front  of  the  eye.  The  optic  nerve 
was  surrounded  by  a  mass  of  disease,  which  was  divided  with  the  nerve  in  the 
operation;  the  part  left  behind  could  be  felt  passing  into  the  foramen  opticum. 
The  child  died  in  twenty-five  days,  with  symptoms  of  diseased  brain,  and  repro¬ 
duction  of  disease  in  the  orbit;  the  sight  of  the  opposite  eye  having  become 
imperfect  a  few  days  before  death.  Small  deposits  of  soft  matter  were  found 
on  both  surfaces  of  the  cranium,  and  under  the  arachnoid  coat.  From  the  dis¬ 
eased  mass  filling  the  orbit,  the  optic  nerve  proceeded  through  the  optic  foramen, 
and  then  was  lost  in  a  medullary  tumour  as  large  as  a  hen’s  egg,  extending  into 
the  brain  towards  the  thalamus  nervi  optici  of  the  affected  side,  from  which  it 
was  separated  by  a  cavity  containing  black  blood.1  V 

“In  all  those  cases,”  says  Mr.  Wardrop,  “in  which  I  ha^eQqnoved  the 
eyeball,  and  in  those  the  history  of  which  I  have  been  able  tqrjSkn,  where  the 
operation  has  been  resorted  to,  it  has  been  attended  with  th^ame  unfortunate 
failure,  excepting  in  one  doubtful  case  [an  example  probai&^f  melanosis] ;  and 
even  in  this,  as  only  ten  months  have  elapsed  since  it  ^g-^erformed,  we  cannot 
speak  of  its  effects  with  certainty.”  He  adds:  “Bja^^we  know  of  no  instance 
of  the  operation  being  performed  at  a  very  earlv  |leri|cN)f  the  disease,  or  in  any 
case  where  the  optic  nerve  was  found  in  a  heafrhy  state,  there  is  still  room  to 
hope  for  success  under  such  circumstances.  (0jiS  an  experiment,  at  all  events, 
which  well  merits  trial;  and  were  I  in  any>case  to  be  assured  of  the  existence 
of  the  disease  in  the  early  stage,  I  wourftCrove  no  hesitation  in  urging  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  operation.  Past  exj^ffpitef/proves  the  impropriety  of  attempting 
any  operation,  when  the  disease  hdS^Jnvanced  so  far  that  the  posterior  chamber 
is  filled  with  the  diseased  gr  HO'  An  operation  at  this  period  has,  in  many 
instances,  alleviated  the  patiel*^  sufferings;  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  it  has  also,  in  many^cgj^nastened  patient’s  death.”3 

In  the  following  passagh^Jlr.  Travers  bears  a  similar  testimony,  from  his 
own  experience,  to  the-^^tant  failure  of  the  operation  :  “  I  have  extirpated  the 
eye  affected  with  ^^Wary  cancer  in  several  instances,  but  I  am  not  acquainted 

1  Lib.  cit.  case ii^pt>.  85-40.  The  appearance  of  the  extirpated  eye  (which  has  been 
already  descriJ^^t  page  772)  is  represented  in  plate  2,  fig.  1 ;  and  that  of  the  united 
orbital  and  cr^JhlYumours,  in  a  figure  inserted  in  page  40. 

2  Lib.  <^pp.  90-92. 
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with  any  case  in  which  the  patient,  who  has  survived  two  years,  has  not  been 
revisited  by  the  disease.”1 

In  the  nineteenth  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal 
Mr.  Wishart  has  published  “  A  Case  of  Fungus  Haematodes  of  the  Eyeball 
cured  by  Extirpation  of  the  Eye.”3 

The  patient,  a  boy  nine  years  old,  was  seen  by  Mr.  W.  on  the  12th  of  May, 
1821.  The  left  eye  was  dull,  and  presented  a  general  turbid  appearance;  the 
cornea  was  transparent,  but  numerous  vessels  passed  into  it  over  the  sclerotica. 
The  pupil  was  moderately  dilated  and  fixed;  its  margin  slightly  serrated.  In 
the  posterior  chamber  an  opacity  was  observed,  resembling  a  yellow  dusky 
membrane,  lining  the  whole  posterior  part  of  the  eyeball,  and  perceived  more 
distinctly  when  the  eye  was  viewed  laterally.  Vision  was  nearly  extinct;  lachry- 
mation  and  pain  were  produced  by  exposure  to  light;  and  there  was  occasional 
shooting  pain  in  the  upper  edge  of  the  orbit.  The  pulse  was  natural,  and  the 
general  health  good.  Two  months  previously,  a  blow  had  been  received  on  the 
eye.  He  felt  no  uneasiness  the  same  afternoon,  but  great  pain  came  on  the  next 
morning,  and  vision  was  almost  entirely  lost.  The  effects  of  the  injury  were 
apparently  removed  by  antiphlogistic  treatment,  and  he  returned  to  school. 
About  the  10th  of  May,  the  eye  again  became  inflamed  and  painful;  leeches 
were  twice  applied;  opening  medicine  was  administered,  and  afterwards  a  grain 
of  calomel  night  and  morning.  19  th  of  May.  The  mouth  is  considerably  affected. 
The  red  vessels  are  large  and  numerous,  especially  at  the  upper  part  of  the  eye¬ 
ball.  Pain  has  been  experienced  in  the  eye  and  orbit;  there  is  slight  effusion 
of  fluid  in  the  anterior  chamber.  13^/i  of  June.  The  pupil  is  smaller,  and  its 
edge  more  irregular.  The  opaque  substance  has  advanced  close  to  the  iris,  which 
is  nearly  in  contact  with  the  cornea.  The  intolerance  of  light  continues,  but 
pain  is  gone,  and  the  health  is  good.  3 d  July.  The  inflammation,  intolerance 
of  light,  and  pain  are  increased;  and  febrile  symptoms  have  come  on.  Blood 
was  taken  by  venesection  and  leeches,  and  aperients  were  administered.  9th  of 
July.  The  inflammation  is  less,  but  the  disease  increases.  The  iris  is  in  contact 
with  the  cornea,  and  the  pupil  completely  closed  by  the  opaque  matter.  The 
removal  of  the  globe,  which  had  been  previously  determfliM  on,  was  performed 
this  day.  The  recovery  was  rapid  and  favourable,  aWStlib  patient  continued 
perfectly  well  at  the  end  of  eighteen  months.  The^ppearance  presented  in  a 
section  of  the  globe  is  said  to  have  been  precisel^f^hiilar  to  that  delineated  in 
a  figure  of  Mr.  Wardrop’s  work  (p.  193).  origin  of  the  disease  in  the 

retina  was  finely  and  satisfactorily  illustra&Ir  The  optic  nerve  was  quite 
healthy.  The  sclerotica  and  choroid  co^KTVfcre  of  natural  texture.  The  cornea 
was  a  little  softer  than  natural,  and  ^(K^ferfectly  transparent.  The  lens  was 
pushed  into  contact  with  it,  and  so^pd  smaller  than  natural,  and  flattened. 
The  diseased  mass,  into  which  the  rktAa  had  been  converted,  connected  only  to 
the  optic  nerve,  floated  loosely  hv^irious  folds,  occupying  both  chambers  of  the 
eye.  The  eyeball  did  not  aim©Vto  be  at  all  enlarged.” 

When  the  result  of  a^n@fe  case  seems  to  contradict  the  uniform  tenor  of 
experience  in  all  other  /finances,  we  naturally  examine  the  details  closely,  to 
ascertain  whether  th^eafeption  is  real  or  only  apparent.  If  the  narrative  of 
Mr.  Wishart  be  tjiu^scrutinized,  a  doubt  arises  whether  the  disease  described 
by  him  was  funkfthaematodes,  and  the  want  of  a  precise  description  of  the 
morbid  appearrfajSes  leaves  us  in  the  dark  on  this  subject.  In  its  origin  from 
the  violen^jMihnmation  consequent  on  injury,  and  in  the  circumstance  of  the 
globe  ndi  hcwing  been  enlarged,  the  case  is  more  analogous  to  those  instances 
of  briUjamt  deep-seated  discoloration  following  serious  accidents,  than  to  the 
un^GfuJrocal  examples  of  the  medullary  fungus. 

Medico-  Chirurgical  Transactions ,  vol.  xv.  p.  239. 


2  Article  vii.  pp.  51-55. 
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Professor  Panizza  has  recorded  a  case  in  which  the  eye  was  removed  at  a 
very  early  period  of  the  disease ;  he  says  that  the  success  was  perfect  (see  page 
773).  The  operation  was  performed  in  December,  1822,  and  his  work  bears 
the  date  of  1826.  He  gives  no  particulars;  not  even  mentioning  whether  the 
child  was  alive  when  he  wrote.  The  state  of  parts  found  on  examination  of 
this  eye,  was  so  different  from  what  has  been  noticed  in  any  other  instance,  that 
a  doubt  may  be  entertained  whether  the  disease  was  fungus  haematodes. 

Our  present  experience  warrants  the  conclusion  that  the  operation  of  extir¬ 
pation  would  not  be  justifiable  except  in  a  very  early  period  of  the  affection ; 
and  that  the  result  of  the  case  even  then  would  probably  be  fatal. 

Mr.  Middlemore  considers  the  disease  to  be  an  affection  of  the  retina,  con¬ 
fined  in  the  first  instance  to  that  tunic,  and  strictly  local;  he  therefore  recom¬ 
mends  removal  of  those  parts  only  which  are  implicated  in  the  mischief,  as  soon 
as  the  disease  is  detected,  observing  that  they  cannot  be  removed  too  soon.  He 
states  that  “  Mr.  Wardrop  has  recommended  the  excision  of  the  entire  organ, 
as  being  most  likely  to  insure  the  patient’s  safety,  on  the  presumption,  proba¬ 
bly,  that  a  portion  of  the  optic  nerve  ought  to  be  removed  as  well  as  the  retina  ; 
an  operation  so  painful  and  so  hazardous  to  the  patient  (at  that  period  of  life, 
at  least,  when,  to  render  it  at  all  useful,  it  must  be  performed),  and  so  revolt¬ 
ing  to  the  feelings  of  friends,  is  not  likely  to  be  permitted;  and  as  so  extensive 
a  removal  of  parts  is,  in  many  instances,  unnecessary,  I  have  thought  it  advi¬ 
sable  to  recommend  merely  a  section  of  the  cornea  (rather  larger  than  that 
usually  made  in  the  operation  of  extraction),  and  the  evacuation  of  the  humours, 
and  the  choroid  and  the  retina ;  or,  if  the  fungus  be  large  and  the  cornea  be 
small,  the  whole  of  it  (that  is,  the  cornea),  and  a  portion  of  the  surrounding 
sclerotica,  may  be  taken  away ;  an  operation  so  little  painful,  and  not  at  all 
dangerous,  and  by  a  skilful  surgeon  s.o  easily  performed,  that  it  would  require, 
in  the  majority  of  instances,  very  little  rhetoric  to  recommend  it  to  the  majority 
of  parents,  who  would  at  once  refuse  to  allow  the  extirpation  of  the  entire 
organ.  It  is  only  necessary  to  state  to  them  that  it  will  be  less  painful,  dan¬ 
gerous,  and  disfiguring  to  their  infant  than  the  continuance  of  the  disease,  to 
obtain  generally  their  consent  to  the  performance  of  an  operation^troich,  at  the 
outset  of  the  malady,  has  all  the  advantages  without  the  horro*t\of  tnat  usually 
had  recourse  to;  and,  if  performed  at  a  later  period,  dop^Hut  preclude  the 
extirpation  of  the  eyeball,  if  that  measure  be  deemed  negteskry.”1 

It  remains  for  future  experience  to  decide  on  thv©nts  of  this  proposal, 
which  had  not  been  reduced  to  practice  at  the  time^iMts  publication,  and  has 
not,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  tried  since.  One  to  it  is,  that  in  some 

cases  of  the  disease  the  morbid  growth  has  bc$m  round  exterior  to  the  globe,  as 
well  as  within  its  cavity,  and  that  the  opti^SJkrve  has  been  diseased,  even  in 
incipient  cases.  Again,  in  operations  on  juarfgnant  diseases,  it  is  an  imperative 
rule  to  remove  not  only  all  the  altered^aAttitures,  but  some  of  the  surrounding 
healthy  parts ;  unless  this  is  satisfaatoyi^  accomplished,  the  patient  has  not  a 
chance  of  safety.  How  can  we  fh$h^atisfied  on  this  important  point  in  such  a 
mode  of  proceeding  ?  ^ 

The  bare  proposal  of  cutti^gjut  the  eye  is  repugnant  and  almost  revolting  to 
the  feelings  of  the  surgeoiwumthe  patient’s  friends ;  and  we  could  not  think  of 
subjecting  a  child  to  thiib&J|htful  operation  unless  compelled  by  necessity,  and 
encouraged  by  the  ce^jMji  prospect  of  benefit;  unless  fully  convinced  that  the 
painful  mutilationAj™not  only  remove  or  prevent  suffering,  but  be  effectual  in 
preserving  life.xH^hc  operation  is  not,  however,  dangerous,  according  to  my 
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unpleasant  consequences,  so  slight  and  unobjectionable  a  proceeding  as  Mr. 
Middlemore  represents. 

The  strong  objections  to  an  operation  in  cases  of  fungus  haematodes,  are,  the 
circumstance  of  its  having  failed  to  save  life  in  most  if  not  all  the  instances  in 
which  it  has  been  performed,  and  the  spontaneous  cessation  of  disease  in  many 
patients,  in  whom  the  eye  had  presented  appearances  not  distinguishable  from 
those  of  fungus  haematodes  (see  pages  778-780).  If  we  are  not  warranted  in 
concluding  that  an  operation  is  absolutely  hopeless  in  all  cases  of  fungus  haema- 
todes  affecting  the  eyeball,  we  could  consider  it  justifiable  only  in  a  very  early 
period  of  the  affection.  Complete  removal  of  the  orbital  contents  seems  to  me 
the  only  proceeding  of  this  kind  that  offers  even  a  chance  of  permanent  cure, 
while,  in  respect  to  pain  and  other  immediate  results,  as  well  as  to  danger,  it  is 
not  much  more  objectionable  than  the  minor  operation. 

Mr.  Travers  recommends  a  surgical  proceeding  in  order  to  discover  the 
nature  of  the  affection  in  cases  where  that  may  be  doubtful.  Speaking  of  fun¬ 
gus  haematodes,  he  says :  “  Deeply-seated  disorganizing  inflammation  is  very 
liable  to  be  mistaken  for  this  disease.  The  deep  transverse  section  of  the  globe 
from  the  outer  to  the  inner  canthus,  so  as  completely  to  evacuate  its  contents, 
and  sink  the  enlarged  eyeball,  is  an  efficient  remedy  in  this  case,  which  is  one 
attended  with  great  disfigurement  from  protrusion,  excessive  vascularity  of  the 
conjunctiva,  and  agonizing  sympathetic  hemicrania  on  the  same  side  with  the 
diseased  eye.  In  the  medullary  cancer  this  proceeding  is  of  no  avail.  But,  if 
a  doubt  of  the  nature  of  the  case  exist,  it  should  be  practised.  In  the  malig¬ 
nant  disease  the  globe  remains  firm,  and  the  section  is  followed  by  a  small  dis¬ 
charge  of  blood  and  black  pigment,  or  coagula  stained  with  it;  but  if  a  disco¬ 
loured  fluid  escapes,  and  the  blood  collapses,  the  disease  is  not  malignant,  and 
the  cure  is  complete.”  (Medico-  Cliirurgical  Transactions ,  vol.  xv.  p.  239.)  I 
consider  this  severe  proceeding  altogether  inapplicable.  In  suppuration  of  the 
globe,  which  I  never  saw  in  a  child,  and  which  can  never  be  confounded  with 
fuugus  haematodes,  relief  may  be  afforded  by  opening  the  cornea ;  but  where 
can  matter  be  confined,  to  require  for  its  evacuation  a  section  of  “the  cornea, 
iris,  ciliary  ring,  and  some  extent  of  the  sclerotica?”  ( Synopsis  of  Diseases  of 
the  Eye ,  p.  306.)  The  cases  of  deep-seated  discoloration  in  the  pupil,  resem¬ 
bling  that  caused  by  fungus  haematodes,  are  not  att^rrae^with  excessive  vascu¬ 
larity,  protrusion,  or  disfigurement ;  while  in  the  totter  assemblage  of  circum¬ 
stances,  the  deep  incision  which  Mr.  T ravers m ends  so  freely  could  he 
neither  necessary  nor  advantageous.  /->A 

If  the  result  of  experience,  and  the  othenX^siderations  now  explained,  should 
lead  us  to  think  the  operation  of  ext^p&3n  unadvisable  in  cases  of  fungus 
hsematodes,  we  must  be  contented  wiRL^aHiative  measures,  or  with  a  trial  of 
mercury.  Occasional  attacks  of  m&iunmation  may  require  leeches,  lotions, 
fomentations,  and  other  antiphlogwc  treatment.  In  the  stage  of  ulceration, 
narcotics,  especially  opium,  ^®be  required  both  internally  and  externally. 
For  the  latter  purpose,  theijjEjAr  opii  sedativus,  diluted  or  otherwise,  has  ap¬ 
peared  to  me  the  most  a^^tageous.  I  have  found  it  completely  effectual  in 
controlling  the  severa  attendant  on  the  sloughing  and  ulceration  of  the 
Fo^clrrecting  the  fc 


fungous  stage.  Fo] 
chlorides  may  be 
the  ulcerated  si 


fetor,  which  is  often  very  offensive,  the 
gain  the  form  of  lotion,  but  not  in  immediate  contact  with 


[In  th<K&^eephaloid  disease  of  the  eyeball,  which  occurs  in  children,  Mr. 
WaltoS^S^s  that  he  can  hardly  conceive  any  combination  of  circumstances 
that  wykild  warrant  extirpation  of  the  organ,  and  we  most  fully  concur  in  this 

'  “  -  “  ‘  ‘  ^  to  do 


seif%(^e^t.  “  I  should  scarcely  consider  it  necessary,”  he  continues,  “to  ao 
i^;e  than  allude  to  this  subject,  did  we  not  from  time  to  time  see  cases  recorded 
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in  the  journals,  in  which,  in  defiance  of  the  lessons  of  ample  experience,  this 
operation  has  been  repeated.  The  invariable  result  of  such  attempts  has  been 
recurrence  of  the  disease,  as  well  locally,  as  in  the  form  of  secondary  tumours 
of  the  brain  or  other  vital  organs ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  in 
the  great  majority  of  instances,  the  fatal  event  has  occurred  sooner  than  if  the 
disease  had  been  left  to  run  its  course.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  a  single 
unequivocal  case  of  success  on  record;  while  numerous  instances  might  be 
quoted  in  which  death  has  taken  place  within  a  few  months  or  even  weeks  after 
the  operation.”  (Op.  cit.  p.  566.)  Prof.  Gross  bears  testimony  to  the  same 
effect.  (See  p.  809.) 

We  have,  ourselves,  never  seen  a  case  of  this  affection  which  did  not  termi¬ 
nate  fatally.] 


Use  of  Mercury. — As  the  changes  behind  the  pupil,  which  belong  to  fungus 
hsematodes,  are  also  found  in  other  affections  not.  of  malignant  character,  we 
conclude  that  the  internal  parts  of  the  eye  are  subject  to  disease,  which,  although 
in  our  present  state  of  knowledge  not  distinguishable  by  external  appearance, 
are  quite  dissimilar  in  their  nature.  Hence  we  may  properly  make  trial  of  such 
means  as  are  found  efficacious  under  other  circumstances.  Among  these  mer¬ 
cury  holds  the  foremost  rank.  If  the  morbid  appearance  in  the  fundus  of  the 

.  globe  be  the  result  of  common  or  of  scrofulous  inflammation,  this  remedy  may 
probably  put  a  stop  to  the  mischief ;  and  it  is  worth  while  to  give  it  a  fair 
trial,  even  in  the  fungoid  disease.  The  milder  preparations  should  be  selected, 
and  they  should  be  administered  in  small  doses,  so  as  to  avoid  all  risk  of  in¬ 
juring  the  health ;  the  quantity  may  be  gradually  increased  if  the  patient  bears 
it  well.  With  the  mercurial  plan,  we  should  combine  a  nutritious  but  not 
stimulating  diet,  and  such  other  means  as  the  local  or  general  symptoms  may 
require.  In  the  following  case,  the  disease,  which  was  seated  in  the  retina,  and 
had  all  the  characters  of  fungus  haematodes,  was  completely  arrested  by  this 
treatment. 

Case. — In  October,  1885,  it  was  accidentally  discovered  that  a  boy,  nearly 
six  years  old,  who  had  always  enjoyed  excellent  health,  and  wiA  had  at  the 
time  every  appearance  of  health  and  strength,  had  lost  the  IsjNitJbf  the  right 
eye.  He  had  felt  no  uneasiness  in  the  part,  nor  had  any  c  in  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  organ  been  observed  by  his  parents.  I  saw  hfCVt  this  time,  when 
the  only  visible  alteration  was  a  light  yellow  discolorattayof  the  pupil,  not  very 
readily  discovered.  After  the  application  of  bellad^Mq  a  morbid  growth  was 
seen  rising  up  in  the  back  of  the  globe,  with  tukefcsuMr  irregularity  of  surface, 
and  red  vessels  ramifying  on  it.  Mr.  TRAVBiiSif  who  was  consulted  in  the 
case,  agreed  with  me  in  thinking  it  an  uneam^ocal  example  of  fungus  hsema- 
todes ;  indeed,  no  other  opinion  could  be  errter  tained.  A  mild  mercurial  course 
was  directed,  and  followed  up  for  severaQjonths.  In  less  than  a  year,  the  lens 
and  capsule  had  become  opaque,  thed0^presenting  in  other  respects  a  natural 
appearance.  He  was  attacked  wri^L®l£nt  pain  in  the  head  in  December,  1836, 
the  case  being  regarded  as  acute- Anfiammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain. 
Free  leeching,  blisters,  and/Simteurial  medicines  were  the  remedies  employed, 
without  any  apparent  effect  three  weeks ;  the  symptoms  gradually  abated, 
and  the  patient  left  his*^jCjn  at  the  end  of  six  weeks.  He  continued  well  for 
three  months,  when  litfPkM  influenza,  and  suffered  severely  in  the  head.  No 
violent  seizure  oceufmi  subsequently  until  the  time  of  death,  although  head¬ 
ache  was  occasid^Qy  experienced.  No  farther  change  took  place  in  the  eye. 
Mercurial  powdeWvwere  given  occasionally  until  a  year  before  death,  when  they 
were  discojUteked  on  account  of  his  being  in  perfect  health.  A  violent  head¬ 
ache,  whicQtas  experienced  ten  days  before  the  fatal  event,  was  quickly  re¬ 
moved  0wan  active  aperient.  On  the  day  before  he  died,  he  was  examined  by 
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an  intelligent  and  well-informed  surgeon,  who  told  his  father  that  the  eye  was 
so  little  disfigured,  and  the  health  so  good,  that  there  would  be  no  risk  in 
sending  him  to  school.  The  following  day  (May  30,  1840),  he  had  a  little 
headache  after  breakfast ;  the  pain  increased,  and  he  seemed  inclined  to  doze. 
The  surgeon,  who  saw  him  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  found  him  feverish,  faint, 
and  incoherent.  The  bowels  were  freely  relieved.  At  four  o’clock  the  pain 
was  very  severe,  particularly  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  the  patient  urgently 
requested  that  very  cold  water  might  be  poured  on  the  head.  He  died  at  five 
o’clock. 

The  left  lateral  ventricle  contained  two  ounces  of  coagulated  blood;  at  its 
lower  part  the  cerebral  substance  was  soft  and  of  reddish  colour.  In  this  softened 
part  there  was  a  firm  oval  tumour  about  an  inch  in  length ;  it  was  a  tough  but 
thin  cyst,  with  dark  contents,  like  coagulated  blood.  The  right  ventricle  con¬ 
tained  blood,  which  seemed  to  have  entered  from  the  left  side;  and  the  cerebral 
substance  was  pulpy  and  discolored  at  its  lower  part.  There  was  considerable 
effusion  of  blood  at  the  basis  of  the  brain,  between  the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater. 
The  form  and  size  of  the  affected  eye  and  the  sclerotica  were  normal;  the  cho¬ 
roid  was  of  reddish  colour.  The  whole  retina  was  thickened  and  opaque.  In 
its  posterior  portion,  around  the  insertion  of  the  optic  nerve,  there  were  six  or 
eight  white  tubercles  of  cartilaginous  hardness;  the  largest  was  equal  in  size  to 
a  radish  seed.  The  vitreous  humour  was  fluid;  the  lens  and  capsule  opaque; 
the  iris  and  uvea  natural.  The  optic  nerve  was  smaller  from  the  eye  to  the 
point  of  junction,  but  not  otherwise  altered. 

The  use  of  mercury  in  these  affections  has  been  strongly  recommended  by 
Mr.  Tyrrell.  He  details  two  cases  of  fungus  haematodes,  in  an  infant  and  in 
a  boy  three  years  and  a  half  old,  in  which  the  progress  of  the  complaint  was 
checked,  and  a  decided  diminution  of  all  the  symptoms  ensued  under  the  gentle 
but  long-continued  use  of  mercury.  The  complaint  was  ultimately  fatal  in  both 
cases.  (Yol.  ii.  pp.  165  and  172.) 

In  two  adult  patients,  affected  with  amaurosis  and  with  a  deep  yellow  dis¬ 
coloration  behind  the  pupil,  similar  to  that  of  fungus  haematodes,  the  disease 
ceased  under  the  action  of  mercury,  and  the  eyes  remained  shrunk  and  amau¬ 
rotic.  (Yol.  ii.  pp.  179  and  182.)  . 

Mr.  Tyrrell  states  farther  that  he  has  “  known  s^skal  other  cases  in  chil¬ 
dren,  in  whom  the  disease  has  subsided,  and  the  nas  become  atrophized, 

under  steady  mercurial  treatment,  with  great  attwCfon  to  the  condition  of  the 
general  health ;  and,  in  all  cases,  the  cure  ha^Sken  very  gradual :  in  very  few 
of  these  cases  has  a  full  mercurial  influence^jgfJi  established,  or  has  the  remedy 
even  affected  the  mouth ;  for  it  has  noLM^  pushed,  after  a  decided  change  has 
been  perceived  in  the  local  disease ;  a^d)tms  has  generally  taken  place  before 
mercurial  action  could  be  detected  lmthe  mouth.”  (Yol.  ii.  p.  185.) 

A  few  cases  are  subjoined,  to  illQtrate  particularly  the  symptoms,  progress, 
effects,  and  character  of  the  di  er. 

Case  I.  Fungus  hdematodfQui  an  infant  of  one  month . — u  James  Taylor, 
one  month  old,  a  fine  h^MM$-rooking  child,  of  robust  parents,  has  a  peculiar 
shining  appearance  of  tlrah^ght  eye,  which  I  noticed  whilst  examining  the  eyes, 
in  consequence  of  ai/an^ck  of  purulent  ophthalmia  :  on  viewing  it  attentively, 
it  seemed  to  be  situarfcrf  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  to  occupy  only  a  small  space, 
and  to  yield  amSOtremely  brilliant  appearance ;  the  iris  was  sluggish  in  its 
action,  and  thXpupil  rather  large ;  but  the  sclerotica  was  not  discoloured,  nor 
was  the  at  aM  altered  in  figure.  The  mother  of  the  infant  said  she  had 

had  maft$S$iildren  before,  all  of  whom  were  healthy,  and  that  her  baby  only 
wanto^Amy  advice  for  the  running  of  the  eyes;  and  certainly,  judging  from 
apMiKnjces,  no  child  could  be  in  better  health  (with  the  exception  of  the  oph- 
tfidmia),  or  in  possession  of  a  stronger  constitution.  I  could  not  convince  the 
Jwmnan  of  the  importance  of  her  child’s  disease,  and  the  propriety  of  a  trifling 
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operation  for  its  removal,  and  she  accordingly  left  me  under  the  belief  that  I 
wished  to  make  her  child  the  subject  of  some  extraordinary  experiment.”  In 
the  course  of  a  fortnight  the  child  died  of  smallpox,  and  was  not  examined.1 

As  the  operation  alluded  to  is  that  described  at  page  788,  consisting  in  a 
large  opening  in  the  cornea,  or  its  entire  removal  with  part  of  the  sclerotica, 
and  the  subsequent  scooping  out  of  the  contents  of  the  globe,  it  may  not  be 
thought  by  every  one  so  trifling  as  it  seems  to  Mr.  Middlemore.  Some  may 
deem  it  a  serious  proceeding,  and  one  of  doubtful  propriety.  As  it  has  not  yet 
been  tried,  its  employment  in  any  case  may  not  improperly  be  called  experi¬ 
mental.  The  refusal  of  the  proposition  by  the  parent,  in  the  foregoing  case, 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  have  been  altogether  unreasonable. 

Case  II.  Fungus  hsematodes  of  the  right  eye,  with  tumours  of  the  scalp  and 
temple,  and  protrusion  of  the  left  eye.  Extensive  medullary  deposit  between  the 
lone  and  dura  mater  at  the  base  of  the  skull;  disease  of  the  ribs,  liver,  kidneys, 
and  mesenteric  glands. — “  William  Foreman,  six  months  old,  has  several 
small  slightly  elastic  tumours  beneath  the  scalp,  unattended  with  cutaneous 
discoloration  ;  considerable  enlargement  at  the  front  and  upper  part  of  each 
temple,  and  protrusion  of  each  eyeball.  The  child  is  generally  drowsy,  and 
becomes  quite  comatose  when  the  temporal  tumours  are  compressed.  On  exa¬ 
mining  the  eyes,  that  on  the  left  side  appeared  healthy,  although  evidently 
pushed  forward  by  some  substance  behind  it ;  the  pupil  of  the  right  eye  was 
exceedingly  large,  the  iris  inactive,  and  the  crystalline  lens  slightly  opaque, 
and  pressed  against  the  neural  [concave]  surface  of  the  cornea  by  a  yellow 
shining  substance,  of  a  rugged,  uneven  appearance ;  the  sclerotica  was  generally 
of  a  dark-brown  colour,  and  irregularly  enlarged ;  the  cornea  attenuated,  and 
so  extended  as  to  appear  twice  the  size  of  that  in  the  opposite  organ.  The 
mother  says  that  her  former  children  were  quite  healthy,  and  that  the  patient 
in  question  was  also  a  fine  strong  child  for  many  weeks  after  its  birth;  she  does 
not  remember  that  the  infant  has  received  any  blow  on  the  eye,  but  had  re¬ 
marked  a  peculiarity  of  appearance,  as  if  something  bright  was  in  the  eye 
(occasioned,  as  she  thought,  by  the  sun),  before  it  enlarged,  and  long  before  the 
appearance  of  the  swellings  about  the  head;  she  farther  stated. when  four 
months  old,  it  had  a  fit  in  the  night,  and  since  that  time  hasH^h  getting  gra¬ 
dually  more  drowsy;  the  eyes  have  been  protruding,  and  /M^tumours  of  the 
scalp  have  been  increasing  in  size,  being  prior  to  that  periOKso  small  as  almost 
to  escape  notice.  In  a  few  days  the  attenuated  corne&GJve  way,  allowing  the 
evacuation  of  the  lens  (which  was  slightly  dimirns^cy^in  size,  and  somewhat 
opaque),  and  the  protrusion  of  a  soft  red  fufigm^Cwhich  occasionally  bled. 
Although  the  patient's  sufferings  were  by  thh^meTms  slightly  relieved,  the  irri¬ 
tation  and  discharge,  joined  to  the  occasion  a]ra?hiorrh  age,  quickly  exhausted  its 
vital  energies.”  ^ 

After  death,  nodules  of  medullary  ^j^feture,  somewhat  firmer  than  brain, 
white  and  homogeneous  throughoutgweg^  found,  connected  by  cellular  mem¬ 
brane  to  the  pericranium.  “  At  th^Jpck  of  the  orbit  on  each  side,  and  covered 
hy,  or  rather  external  to,  the  mater,  was  a  reddish  medullary  mass,  in 
some  places  of  a  deep  red  colour)  surrounded  by  an  irregularly  formed  circle  of 
a  fainter  appearance;  the^ojbitar  plate  of  the  frontal  bone  was  partially  absorbed, 
and  the  remainder  of  iUlCered,  as  though  partaking  of  the  same  morbid  cha¬ 
racter  as  the  surroun^impparts.  The  bulk  of  the  tumour  in  each  orbit  was 
about  the  size  of  jv&^y  small  orange,  connected  by  a  transverse  portion  of  the 
same  diseased  sft^^ire,  which  extended  backwards,  still  covered  by  the  dura 
mater  (which  w^  imised  from  the  bones),  as  far  as  the  anterior  clinoid  processes; 


1  Obse^ati^^  on  Fungus  Hsematodes  of  the  Eye,  by  R.  Middlemore. — London  Medi¬ 
al  Gazeti^, ol.  vi.  p.  878. 
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and  on  the  right  side  to  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  hone.  I  could  dis¬ 
cover  no  trace  of  the  optic  nerve  of  the  right  side,  except  where  it  was  united 
to  the  sclerotica;  it  was  then  a  soft  and  reddish  mass,  at  the  ocular  extremity 
of  which  was  a  similar  substance,  slightly  altered  by  incipient  mortification. 
The'  sclerotic  coat  appeared  healthy,  but  the  major  part  of  its  contents  had 
sloughed  away  a  few  days  before ;  indeed,  no  part  of  the  eyeball  remained, 
with  the  exception  of  the  ruptured  and  attenuated  cornea,  the  sclerotica  in 
many  places  thin  and  sacculated,  and  the  medullary  and  partially  mortified  mass 
attached  to  the  extremity  of  the  optic  nerve. 

“The  heart,  lungs,  and  pleura  were  healthy;  many  of  the  ribs  on  each  side, 
as  far  as  their  cartilages,  were  red  and  swollen,  and  when  cut  into  were  found 
soft  and  pulpy,  evidently  approaching  to  the  state  of  medullary  change,  which 
has  just  been  described  as  affecting  the  interior  of  the  eyeball  and  the  bones  of 
the  orbit. 

“  The  liver  was  enlarged,  and  converted  in  many  places  into  a  medullary 
mass  of  a  pale  red  colour;  both  kidneys  had  undergone  the  same  kind  of  altera¬ 
tion,  and  were  greatly  enlarged;  the  mesenteric  glands,  although  somewhat 
augmented  in  size,  had  not  experienced  much  change  of  structure ;  the  other 
viscera  were  moderately  healthy.”  (Mr.  Middlemore,  lib.  cit.  879.) 

Case  III.  Fungus  hsematodes  in  the  left  eye  in  a  child  three  years  old. 
Extirpation  of  the  eye  and  return  of  disease — the  united  portion  of  the  optic 
nerves  converted  into  a  medullary  tumour. — A  female  child,  three  years  old,  was 
said  to  have  received  a  blow  on  the  eye  a  fortnight  before  Mr.  Wardrop  saw 
her;  but  the  eye  had  previously  appeared  sore  and  painful.  “On  examining 
the  eye,”  says  Mr.  Wardrop,  “  it  was  slightly  inflamed,  and  had  the  peculiar 
expression  of  a  blind  eye.  But  what  appeared  remarkable  was,  that  the  pupil 
was  much  dilated,  and  that  behind  it,  and  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  posterior 
chamber,  there  was  a  tawny,  yellow-coloured,  flaky-looking  mass,  the  surface  of 
which  was  unequal,  and  formed  into  folds,  and  a  large  bloodvessel,  which  I 
supposed  to  be  the  central  artery  of  the  retina,  was  seen  running  across  the 
pupil.  The  anterior  chamber  had  lost  its  natural  transparency,  apparently  from 
the  aqueous  humour  being  slightly  tinged  with  blood.”  The  eye  was  inflamed 
and  painful.  At  the  end  of  eight  months,  the  new  grow^i  %  the  eye  had  moved 
forwards,  so  as  to  be  on  the  same  plane  with  the  iri^yf  appeared  like  a  layer 
of  lymph.  The  eyeball  was  irregularly  swollen,  tJa^Sfferotic  dark  blue,  and  the 
pupil  excessively  dilated.  In  five  or  six  monthp&ole,  the  globe  was  so  swelled 
that  the  eyelid  could  not  cover  it;  the  boun&£f between  the  cornea  and  scle¬ 
rotica  was  no  longer  visible ;  a  small  purulent  matter  was  observed 

behind  the  cornea,  which  ulcerated,  Tew  days  a  small  tumour  rose  out 

from  the  ulceration,  which  bled  freeh^y  The  globe  was  now  extirpated. 

The  whole  anterior  chamber  was  ^d^troyed,  and  occupied  by  a  soft  fungous 
mass,  having  no  defined  structur^  The  optic  nerve  was  enlarged,  firmer  and 
darker  than  usual,  and  showed  ^distinction  between  neurilemma  and  medullary 
fibres.  The  sclerotica  wa  ered,  and  separated  readily  from  the  choroid ; 

the  latter  was  unusually  j*€^and  could  not  be  separated  from  the  retina;  it 
adhered  firmly  to  a  srficl  Wbstance,  on  the  surface  of  which  nothing  like  nervous 
expansion  could  be  detected.  On  making  a  vertical  section  of  the  globe,  the 
posterior  chamb&^Jps  found  to  be  completely  filled  with  a  solid  mass,  having 
the  general  ance  of  brain.  Some  parts  were  pulpy,  and  easily  washed 

away  in  wat^Oeaving  behind  a  filamentous  substance,  like  loose  cellular  mem¬ 
brane.  43^|earing  the  mass,  some  parts  were  much  harder  and  firmer  than 
others,  nrn^at  one  point  there  were  many  gritty  particles.  The  portion  of  the 
tum^ur^ccupying  the  posterior  chamber  had  very  much  the  character  of  me- 
(kdlshsy  matter ;  but  the  anterior  portion  forming  the  external  fungus,  was  as 
.J# as  jelly. 
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The  case  went  on  favourably )  but  in  six  weeks,  the  lids  began  to  be  elevated, 
and  pain  occurred  in  the  orbit.  The  swelling  gradually  increased,  produced  by 
a  morbid  growth  in  the  cavity,  which  soon  projected  beyond  the  palpebrae.  A 
glandular  swelling  now  appeared  on  the  cheek,  in  front  of  the  ear,  and  two 
smaller  ones  under  the  lower  jaw.  These  swellings,  and  the  orbital  tumour 
gradually  increased,  the  general  health  failed,  and  death  ensued  about  six  months 
after  the  operation,  having  been  preceded  by  a  state  of  stupor. 

The  lateral  ventricles  contained  between  four  and  five  ounces  of  transparent 
colourless  fluid.  The  optic  thalami  were  natural.  At  the  union  of  the  optic 
nerves,  in  front  of  the  sella  Turcica,  a  tumour  was  formed  as  large  as  a  chestnut. 
It  was  nearly  globular,  more  yellow  than  common  medullary  substance,  a  little 
unequal,  but  smooth.  On  removing  a  delicate  transparent  membrane,  which 
surrounded  the  tumour,  it  was  found  to  consist  of  a  white  pulpy  matter.  It 
soon  became  softer  on  exposure  to  air,  and  was  readily  dissolved  in  water.  No¬ 
thing  resembling  nerve  could  be  found  in  it ;  although  the  optic  nerves  were 
seen  entering  it  at  one  extremity,  and  passing  out  at  the  other,  to  go  into  the 
foramina  optici.  Where  the  nerve  of  the  left  side  had  been  divided,  in  re¬ 
moving  the  brain,  a  similar  matter  issued  from  the  divided  extremity.  The 
contents  of  the  orbit  were  a  mass  of  diseased  structure  containing  portions  of 
blood  and  round  masses  of  soft  matter  like  that  of  the  tumour  in  the  sella 
Turcica.  The  glandular  swelling  contained  pulpy  matter  exactly  similar  to 
that  of  the  tumour  within  the  skull.1 

Case  IY.  Fungus  hsematodes  of  the  eye  in  an  infant ;  operations  of  extir¬ 
pation  ;  relapse  of  disease  and  death  ;  various  morbid-  changes  in  the  brain  and 
membranes. — In  this  case,  which  was  that  of  a  child  twenty  months  old,  the 
progress  and  symptoms  nearly  resembled  those  of  Case  III.  There  was  the 
same  brown  or  yellowish  colour  observed  in  the  bottom  of  the  posterior  chamber, 
with  great  dilatation  of  the  pupil.  The  disease  had  existed  seven  months  be¬ 
fore  the  globe  underwent  change  of  figure.  At  last,  however,  it  enlarged  so 
that  the  eyelids  could  hardly  cover  it ;  the  conjunctiva  became  inflamed,  and 
the  opaque  body  approached  very  close  to  the  cornea,  having  tlile  same  deep 
yellow  tinge  as  when  it  was  first  observed.  At  this  time  thC'd^eration  was 
performed.  In  removing  the  ball,  a  firm  mass  was  cut  throug£N*ahering  to  the 
optic  nerve ;  and  a  continuation  of  it  could  be  felt  witM>fhfe  finger  passing 
through  the  optic  foramen.  The  dissection  of  the  ii^Kptill  is  described  at 
page  778. 

In  ten  days  violent  convulsions  occurred,  but^dCtjnot  return. 

after,  the  formation  of  a  tumour  in  the  orbit  w^s 

after  the  operation,  death  ensued,  having  bee&p: 

.....  -  ^ 


A  few  days 
p^arent.  Twenty-five  days 
bded  by  symptoms  of  violent 
cerebral  disorder.  Some  days  before  death vision  of  the  left  or  sound  eye 
became  indistinct.  On  the  external  surface  of  the  cranium,  there  were  several 
circular  white  spots,  and  two  of  deep  ^fcuwith  the  bone  rough,  the  pericranium 
thickened  and  easily  separable.  IiypfeW)dura  mater  and  arachnoid  there  were 
morbid  depositions,  described  atjh™*s  7 7 6-7 .  On  removing  some  of  the  cere¬ 
bral  substance  contiguous  to  jthA  gjalamus  of  the  right  optic  nerve,  a  cavity  was 
brought  into  view  containi^gla  considerable  quantity  of  black  blood,  and  a 
tumour  could  be  felt  in  this  cavity,  composed  of  a  firm  substance,  about  the 
bulk  of  a  hen’s  egg,  tlmA^per  surface  of  which  formed  the  bottom  of  the  cavity. 
As  this  tumour  was  iiAuly  connected  to  that  in  the  orbits,  the  parts  were  re¬ 
moved  in  one  masJvWKl  then  divided  by  a  perpendicular  section.  The  cerebral 
and  orbital  tuii^m^ were  connected  by  the  optic  nerve.  The  posterior  part  of 
the  former  w ate  soft,  and  resembled  common  brain,  but  *the  rest  consisted  of  a 


1  Mr.<JVA?M 

plate  3. 


op’s  Observations  on  Fungus  Hsematodes ,  pp.  30-35.  Plate  i.  fig.  2,  and 
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reddish  vascular  mass  of  firm  consistence,  very  much  like  liver  in  appearance. 
Nothing  like  nerve  could  be  distinguished  in  any  part  of  the  mass,  until  it  ap¬ 
proached  the  optic  foramen,  at  which  point  there  was  an  indistinct  appearance 
of  nervous  structure.  The  portion  of  nerve,  contained  in  the  bony  canal, 
seemed  to  have  been  prevented  from  enlarging  by  the  confinement  of  the  bone. 
The  tumour  in  the  orbit  resembled  the  firmer  portion  of  the  other.1 

Case  V.  Fungus  haematodes  of  the  left  eye  ;  secondary  disease  of  the  brain , 
ribs ,  and,  liver. — A  boy,  six  or  seven  years  of  age,  was  under  my  care  at  the 
London  Ophthalmic  Infirmary  for  an  affection  of  the  left  eye,  attended  with  a 
bright  yellow  appearance  behind  the  iris,  dilated  and  fixed  pupil,  loss  of  vision, 
and  intolerance  of  light.  After  some  time,  the  crystalline  lens  lost  its  trans¬ 
parency,  and  the  yellow  growth  was  concealed;  the  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva 
and  sclerotica  became  turgid.  The  globe  soon  enlarged  and  distended  the  lids; 
the  cornea  then  ulcerated  and  gave  issue  to  a  bleeding  fungus,  which  increased 
rapidly  and  soon  projected  between  the  eyelids.  Partial  sloughings  occurred 
with  copious  discharge  of  fetid  ichor.  In  the  early  stage  there  was  little  suf¬ 
fering;  severe  pain  was  experienced,  with  irritability  and  impaired  health, 
before  the  cornea  gave  way;  and  these  symptoms  were  much  aggravated  in  the 
ulcerative  stage,  when  oase  could  only  be  procured  by  covering  the  fungous 
growth  with  a  lotion  .of  the  liquor  opii  sedativus.  The  pain  was  completely 
controlled  by  this  remedy,  and  regularly  recurred  within  a  certain  time,  if  the 
application  was  not  renewed.  Febrile  symptoms  with  delirium  came  on  three 
weeks  before  death,  and  it  was  found  that  the  child  could  not  see  with  the  right 
eye.  The  cerebral  disturbance  increased,  and  death  occurred  at  last  rather 
suddenly.  The  fatal  termination  took  place  in  a  few  weeks  after  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  fungus. 

The  arachnoid  and  pia  mater  were  somewhat  thickened  by  serous  infiltration; 
the  substance  of  the  brain  was  soft;  and  the  lateral  ventricles  contained  more 
than  four  ounces  of  fluid. 

The  fungus  and  the  orbital  contents  formed  one  mass  of  medullary  structure, 
in  which  nothing  could  be  seen  of  the  normal  parts  except  a  trace  of  one  or  two 
muscles,  the  sclerotica,  and  the  optic  nerve.  The  latter  was  enlarged  and  con¬ 
verted  into  medullary  texture.  The  enlargement  in«»Ased  as  it  proceeded 
towards  the  thalamus.  The  thalami,  corpora  striafrXgons  Varolii,  and  adja¬ 
cent  parts,  were  so  softened  by  medullary  degeneratiA<y  that  no  detailed  descrip¬ 
tion  of  them  can  be  given.  The  right  optic  n^W;  was  not  diseased;  it  was 
quite  distinct  from  the  left.  The  me  inbran  the  basis  of  the  brain  were 

inflamed,  with  partial  purulent  infiltration. 

The  absorbent  glands,  in  the  course  o^tUpaiternal  mammary  vessels,  on  both 
sides,  were  enlarged  and  converted  in$o  mTMullary  texture. 

The  pleura  lining  the  fourth,  fiftlfjhd  sixth  true  ribs  on  the  right  side  was 
thickened,  highly  vascular,  and  imsea  into  a  small  swelling,  which  was  found 
to  consist  of  a  reddish  gray  soflWpedullary  deposit.  This  growth,  arising  from 
the  substance  of  the  rib,  whi^M^  much  diminished,  had  made  its  way  through 
the  periosteum.  The  int^mrof  the  other  ribs  was  unnaturally  red.  The  liver 
was  of  a  pale  yellow  oald©;  the  other  viscera  were  healthy.3 

Case  VI.  Funyus\y}matodes  of  the  right  eye ,  with  extensive  disease  of  the 
brain — A  boy,  boffc*  of  unhealthy  parents  (the  father  being  advanced  in  years 
with  unsound  vprara,  and  occasionally  suffering  from  fever ;  the  mother  scrofu¬ 
lous  and  c^ck^brc),  was  slender,  but  reached  the  age  of  six  without  much  ill¬ 
ness.  summer  of  1818,  he  had  considerable  external  ophthalmia  with 


1  Wa^\rop,  lib.  cit.  pp.  35-40.  Plate  ii.  fig.  1.  The  cerebral  and  orbital  tumours 
are  ^Jhes^nted  in  a  small  engraving  inserted  in  page  40. 

\TM  morbid  parts  mentioned  in  this  case,  that  is,  the  contents  of  the  orbit,  the  dis- 
.  brain,  and  the  swelled  ribs,  are  preserved  in  Mr.  Langstaff’s  museum. 
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headache.  Weakness  of  sight,  redness  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  dilatation  of  the 
pupil  remained  in  the  right  eye  after  this  attack.  The  headache  increased,  his 
strength  diminished,  and  he  passed  the  winter  with  gradual  loss  of  flesh,  dimi¬ 
nution  of  sight  in  the  right  eye,  and  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  behind  which  an 
opacity  was  observed.  The  motions  of  the  globe  became  impaired,  and  squint¬ 
ing  took  place.  A  surgeon,  who  saw  him  in  the  spring,  pronounced  the  case 
to  be  cataract.  Pain  in  the  head  was  still  severe ;  vision  became  more  imper¬ 
fect,  and  was  entirely  lost  in  August.  Imperfection  of  sight  began  to  be  ob¬ 
served  in  the  left  eye,  which  appeared  quite  healthy ;  this  affection  increased, 
and  sight  was  lost  by  Christmas.  The  right  eye  now  began  to  enlarge  and 
project;  it  became  knotted  on  the  surface,  and  the  cornea  was  rendered  opaque, 
so  as  to  conceal  the  progress  of  the  internal  changes.  Feverish  symptoms 
came  on,  with  farther  loss  of  strength;  the  boy  gradually  became  taciturn, 
stupid,  and  sleepy,  and  represented,  when  questioned  on  the  subject,  that  his 
pain  was  seated  in  the  head,  not  in  the  eye.  The  latter  in  the  meantime 
enlarged,  and  the  palpebrse  became  everted  by  the  swelling  of  the  conjunctiva. 
Early  in  February,  the  cornea,  which  had  been  prominent  and  opaque,  gave 
way,  with  a  copious  discharge  of  bloody  fluid,  and  temporary  relief ;  a  fungous 
substance  then  issued  from  the  opening,  and  continued  to  yield  an  ichorous 
discharge.  lie  was  received  into  the  hospital  of  Pavia  in  March,  1820,  that  is, 
about  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  beginning  of  the  complaint.  At  this  time, 
there  projected  between  the  lids  a  tumour,  equal  in  size  to  a  large  nut,  deep  red, 
with  one  or  two  black  points  in  the  middle,  which  was  fissured,  and  poured  out 
asanious  ichor.  It  was  soft  to  the  touch,  and  frequently  bled;  it  appeared  to 
belong  to  the  conjunctiva  rather  than  to  the  globe  of  the  eye.  The  other  eye 
was  perfectly  blind,  although  apparently  healthy;  the  boy  was  deaf,  and  de¬ 
prived  of  taste,  taking  indifferently  sweet  or  the  bitterest  fluids;  he  had  also 
lost  the  power  of  articulation ;  for  he  merely  uttered  cries  in  the  first  three 
days  after  he  came  to  the  hospital,  then  fell  into  a  state  of  coma,  which  lasted 
till  his  death  on  the  29th  of  March. 

There  were  no  external  glandular  tumours.  The  contents  of  the  thorax  and 
abdomen  were  healthy,  excepting  the  mesenteric  glands,  which^we  enlarged 
to  four  or  six  times  their  natural  size,  and  might  have  been  tVuJy  Called  stru¬ 
mous,  both  from  their  consistence  and  the  atheromatous  sul^fnce  which  they 
contained. 

The  bones  of  the  cranium  were  very  thin,  particukHjQp  the  coronal  suture. 
The  membranes,  and  the  brain  viewed  externally,  praSSfed  the  normal  appear¬ 
ance,  excepting  an  extraordinary  volume  transv^TStoKj  in  the  situation  of  the 
sella  Turcica.  The  ventricles  contained  betwdenVfcftr  and  five  ounces  of  bloody 
serum.  A  large  adventitious  growth  was  desS^pcd  in  the  middle  and  anterior 
part  of  the  brain,  under  the  ventricles.  Its  s^^rior  surface  projected  into  those 
cavities,  formiug  a  considerable  tuinourH^ach  side  between  the  corpus  stria¬ 
tum  and  thalamus  nervi  optici,  pushiim\t3)j  fornix  and  septum  lucidum  upwards, 
and  separating  the  optic  tlialami^fcWjf  6ach  other,  so  that  they  were  half  an 
inch  apart  at  the  point  where  the^wJe  naturally  in  contact.  The  morbid  growth 
occupied  below  a  large  part  o^Tl^anterior  cerebral  lobes,  the  union  of  the  optic 
nerves,  the  inferior  surface  olSke  corpus  callosum  and  third  ventricle,  a  part  of 
the  right  middle  lobe,  ait^^e  interval  between  the  crura  cerebri.  Its  colour 
differed  in  different  par(?^it  was  generally  whitish,  particularly  between  the 
optic  thalami,  whqre^presented  small  roundish  elevations,  in  some  parts  yel¬ 
lowish,  and  in  ot^^ed.  Its  consistence  was  less  firm  than  that  of  the  brain, 
particularly  at  tmNoasis  of  the  right  corpus  striatum,  where  it  gave  way  when 
touched  whh^H^j  finger,  giving  issue  to  some  thin  fluid  with  portions  of  soft 
cerebral *  On  a  section,  it  was  found  to  be  composed  of  an  inorganic  (?) 
matter,  (^rbled  with  red  and  white.  It  seemed  to  be  a  fungous  degeneration 
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of  the  medullary  and  cineritious  substance  of  the  basis  of  the  corpora  striata,  of 
the  inferior  surface  of  the  third  ventricle,  and  of  the  parts  near  the  optic  tha- 
lami.  The  right  optic  nerve,  enveloped  in  the  diseased  portion  of  the  middle 
cerebral  lobe,  was  enlarged,  red,  and  very  soft;  the  left  was  quite  natural. 
The  united  portion  was  expanded  to  twice  its  ordinary  breadth,  changed  into  a 
soft  reddish  substance,  and  firmly  adherent  to  the  dura  mater.  The  right  optic 
nerve  presented  within  the  orbit  an  enlargement  of  oval  form  equal  in  size  to  a 
small  walnut.  It  consisted  of  a  reddish  substance,  without  any  trace  of  nervous 
fibres,  soft  and  pultaceous  in  the  centre,  firmer  at  the  circumference,  and  covered 
by  the  usual  fibrous  sheath.  The  left  nerve  had  a  similar  enlargement.  Oa 
dividing  it,  the  nerve  was  found  in  the  centre,  of  natural  size  and  colour,  while 
the  tumour  consisted  of  a  soft  caseous  matter  deposited  between  the  fibrous 
sheath  and  the  surface  of  the  nervous  filaments.  The  left  eye  was  sound;  the 
right  enlarged,  changed  in  structure,  ulcerated,  and  pushed  forwards  by  morbid 
deposition  in  the  cellular  substance  of  the  orbit.  On  a  section  of  the  eye,  its 
cavity  was  found  filled  with  a  very  soft,  whitish,  and  reddish  substance,  which 
probably  consisted  of  the  retina  changed  in  structure ;  for  no  trace  of  that 
membrane  could  be  discovered,  although  the  sclerotica  and  choroid  could  be 
clearly  made  out;  and  the  morbid  growth  was  continuous  with  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the  optic  nerve.  The  nerves  of  the  third  pair,  pressed  upon  by  the 
tumour,  presented,  each  of  them,  a  small  oval  enlargement  near  their  origin.1 


[Several  cases  of  this  disease  have  been  admitted  into  Wills  Hospital.  We 
are  indebted  for  the  following  account  of  one  of  these  to  Dr.  A.  F.  Macintyre, 
formerly  resident  surgeon.  ' 

Andrew  Gralbrath,  a  fine,  healthy-appearing  lad  of  six  years,  was  brought  to 
the  hospital  during  the  service  of  Dr.  Littell,  on  the  9th  day  of  April,  1849, 
three  weeks  after  the  eye  was  first  found  to  be  diseased.  The  first  defect  noticed 
was  an  internal  squint,  and  a  partial  failure  of  vision.  When  first  presented  at 
the  hospital,  the  pupil  was  active  and  normal  in  size,  but  it  had  a  brilliant  ap¬ 
pearance  and  amber  colour.  On  looking  through  it  into  the  interior  of  the  eye, 
there  was  visible  in  the  posterior  part  an  adventitious  mass  of  matter,  consisting 
of  thin  distinct  lobes,  having  the  colour  of  yellowish  lym^l^ith  a  silvery  lustre, 
and  filling  up  almost  one-fourth  of  the  interior  of  the  There  was  still  at  this 

time  a  little  strabismus,  and  some  pain  also  in  the  GpXre  and  brow,  with  a  slight 
redness  of  the  conjunctiva.  The  pain  and  redm&^r  the  conjunctiva  subsided 
after  a  moderate  leeching,  and  did  not  again  Wfcurn  until  near  the  termination 
of  the  disease.  The  general  health  of  tho^fy^atient  seemed  perfect,  and  con¬ 
tinued  so  until  the  month  before  he  died.  fjVgors  solution  was  ordered  for  him, 
gtt.  v  three  times  a  day,  and  this  hefenSnued  to  take  for  five  or  six  months. 
He  was  finally  compelled  to  abandc^jniis  remedy*,  as  the  stomach  would  no 
longer  tolerate  it ;  no  regular  medwal  plan  was  adopted  in  its  stead.  The  solu¬ 
tion  was  resumed  after  a  time/^wrr  the  stomach  continued  to  reject  it,  and  it 
was  finally  left  off  entirelv^^WQle  taking  the  solution,  the  disease  remained 
stationary,  and  for  a  timei^med  to  recede;  but,  after  it  was  abandoned,  the 
mass  in  the  interior  o^tke)eye  began  to  increase  slowly,  pushing  forward  the 
lens  against  the  iris,VjsJ«ch  ultimately  became  obliterated.  In  January,  the 
mass  had  advance;  the  cornea,  and  the  whole  globe  was  visibly  enlarged;  the 
sclerotica  had  be^Jhe  thinner,  nodulated,  and  of  a  bluish-gray  appearance.  After 
this  time,  tbe^i^Tearance  of  the  eye  underwent  no  farther  change ;  the  cornea 
remained^CTra^  and  transparent,  and  the  lid  was  easily  closed  over  it.  In  the 
early  partNJf*  March,  the  general  health,  which  had  remained  good,  began  to 

1  yffitoubzioni  Anatomico-Chirurgiche  sul  Fungo  midollare  delV  Occhio ,  e  sulla  depressions 
deiia  Cuter atta  di  B.  Panizza;  Pavia,  1821,  pp.  8-19.  The  various  changes  in  the  brain 


Le  optic  nerves  are  represented  in  three  plates. 
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fail,  and,  shortly  after,  the  vision  in  the  other  eye  was  lost,  though  the  eye  re¬ 
tained  a  healthy  appearance,  except,  only,  that  the  pupil  remained  dilated.  Soon 
after  this,  he  complained  of  pain  in  the  head,  became  too  feeble  to  walk  about, 
lost  his  appetite,  and  inclined  to  be  constantly  on  his  back,  pressing  the  back 
part  of  his  head  deep  down  in  the  pillow,  moaning,  and  rolling  from  side  to  side ; 
he  was  also  wakeful,  and  extremely  feverish  and  irritable.  April  the  1st,  he  had 
three  slight  convulsions,  and  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  he  died.  On  ex¬ 
amining  the  brain,  a  large  oval  tumour  was  found  resting  in  the  position  of  the 
chiasm  of  the  optic  nerves,  involving  the  nerves  of  the  diseased  eye  as  far  as  the 
orbit,  and  that  of  the  unaffected  one  for  half  that  extent;  posteriorly,  it  in¬ 
volved  these  nerves  almost  to  the  optic  thalamus  on  the  right  side,  and  quite  to 
it  on  the  left ;  latterly  and  superiorly,  it  encroached  on  the  anterior  lobes  of  the 
cerebrum,  and  was  greatly  imbedded  in  them;  the  cerebral  substance  was  soft¬ 
ened  where  in  contact  with  the  tumour ;  the  tumour  was  covered  by  the  mem¬ 
branes  of  the  brain,  and  probably  originated  in  the  substance  of  the  optic  nerve 
of  the  left  side — the  side  of  the  diseased  eye;  it  had  a  semi-solid  consistence, 
was  yellowish-white  and  granular,  and  resembled  tubercle  when  beginning  to 
soften.  The  eye  was  not  examined  on  account  of  the  opposition  of  the  parents. 
No  disease  was  found  in  other  portions  of  the  brain.] 

Malignant  growths  of  medullary  structure  may  occur  in  the  orbit  as  distinct 
tumours.  Such  cases  are  related  in  Chapter  XXV.  on  diseases  of  the  orbit. 


SECTION  IV.— MELANOSIS  OF  THE  EYE. 

In  this  disease,  a  soft  adventitious  production  is  developed  within  the  globe, 
which  it  distends  and  enlarges ;  it  then  makes  its  way  outwards  by  gradual 
absorption  of  the  tunics,  and  presents  a  dark  livid  or  black  fungous  mass,  which 
ulcerates,  sloughs,  and  bleeds.  The  affection  is  particularly  characterized  by 
the  dark  livid  colour  of  the  new  formation  in  its  earliest  period,  and  by  its  deep 
sooty  blackness  in  the  fungous  stage ;  hence 

its  name  of  melanosis  (from  ixs'ha.s,  gen.  Eig.  213, 

u vo$,  black). 

The  occurrence  of  the  affection  is  often 
ascribed  to  injury;  but  it  may  appear  inde¬ 
pendently  of  any  external  cause ;  and  we  are 
quite  unable  to  assign  the  circumstances  which 
impress  on  the  disease  its  peculiar  character. 

It  begins  with  inflammation  of  the  eye  and 
pain  in  the  head;  amaurosis  comes  on.  The 
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globe  begins  to  swell,  and  the  sclerotica,  as  farQ 
as  can  be  judged  through  the  plexus  of 
tended  vessels  covering  it,  assumes  agaric 
livid  cast.  The  lens  loses  its  tran^0^ire^, 
and,  together  with  the  iris,  is  pushodS^rwards 
against  the  cornea,  the  latter  h6Eatewng  dull. 

The  enlargement  of  the  globeS**freases,  and 
deep  livid  tubercles  shov^jCjpmselves  on  its 
circumference  at  various  i^yHs.1  The  morbid 
mass,  in  which  all  anp^kiuce  of  the  normal 
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Melanosis  of  eyeball,  in  which  the  iris  has 
been  detached  in  one  part  of  its  circumfe¬ 
rence,  and  the  black  mass  is  making  its 
appearance  from  behind,  as  also  through  the 
sclerotica  near  the  cornea.  (From  T.  W. 
Jones.) 


1  The  appearancesN^feTie  disease,  in  its  earliest  stages,  are  represented  by  Mr.  Travers, 
in  the  first,  third,^jVurui,  fifth,  and  sixth  figures  of  his  fourth  plate. 

Professor  has  devoted  to  this  subject  a  plate  (pi.  23),  containing  several 

figures,  whijjh  ■ represent  the  commencement  and  progress  of  the  disease,  with  sections  of 
melanotic  jy£e§> — Klinische  Dai'stellungen,  pt.  i. 
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structures  is  now  lost,  is  deep  livid,  or  black,  throughout,  distending  the  lids 
or  passing  between  them.  The  ulcerative  or  sloughing  processes  now  begin, 
and  a  thin  dark-coloured  ichor,  or  thick  black  fluid,  as  if  produced  by  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  texture,  is  discharged  abundantly.  Masses  of  the  growth  are  sepa¬ 
rated  at  intervals  by  sloughing ;  great  pain  in  the  eye  and  head,  and  constitu¬ 
tional  irritation  accompanying  the  process ;  symptoms  of  cerebral  affection 
frequently  occur,  and  the  patient  dies  comatose  or  insensible. 

The  absorbent  glands  have  not  been  affected  in  the  cases  which  I  have  seen. 

When* an  eye,  which  has  been  thus  disorganized,  is  examined,  we  find  the 
globe,  with  other  contents  of  the  orbit,  converted  into  a  morbid  mass,  which  in 
texture  and  consistence  is  analogous  to  the  medullary  growths.  Some  part  may 
even  have  the  grayish  colour  of  fungus  haematodes.  But  it  is  principally,  if 
not  wholly,  of  the  deepest  sooty  black ;  at  all  events,  the  anterior  fungous  por¬ 
tion  is  of  this  colour,  though  the  posterior  or  deeper-seated  part  is  lighter.  The 
tumour  imparts  a  black  stain  to  the  finger,  or  to  white  paper;  it  breaks  down 
readily  under  pressure,  and  communicates  to  water  a  dark  turbid  discoloration, 
like  that  of  Indian  ink,  after  which  the  substance  presents  a  loose  fibrous  tex¬ 
ture  of  brownish  hue. 

The  optic  nerve  is  sometimes  discoloured  in  an  early  period  of  the  affection, 
before  the  figure  of  the  globe  is  changed.  Its  substance,  as  exposed  in  a  ver¬ 
tical  section,  is  seen  of  a  blackish  gray,  like  that  of  the  morbid  growth  within 
the  globe,  in  the  first  figure  of  Mr.  Travers’s  fourth  plate. 

When  the  orbital  contents  have  undergone  the  change  of  structure  just 
described,  the  disease  spreads  through  the  foramen  opticum  into  the  skull,  and 
leads  either  to  the  formation  of  a  melanoid  tumour  under  the  anterior  lobes  of 
the  brain,  or  to  the  production  of  similar  growths  in  the  interior  of  the  organ. 
At  the  same  time  the  disease  shows  itself  in  various  other  parts  of  the  body, 
such  as  the  contents  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  the  bones  and  skin.  These 
secondary  affections  may  appear  as  tubercular  masses,  more  or  less  firm  in  con¬ 
sistence,  as  depositions  of  black  substance  in  a  nearly  fluid  state,  or  as  infiltra¬ 
tions  of  the  texture  of  an  organ  with  the  same  matter. 

I  have  not  seen  melanosis  before  the  age  of  thirty;1  it  usually  occurs  at  or 
after  the  middle  period  of  life.  Its  progress  is  more  rapid^Aan  that  of  scirrhus; 
it  may  go  through  its  whole  course  in  twelve  or  eighte^jnmiths. 

As  melanosis  agrees  with  fungus  hmniatodes  aqi£teancer  in  pursuing  its 
destructive  progress  in  spite  of  our  treatment,  wh«(fhi^  internal  or  external,  the 
only  questions  are,  whether  the  diseased  parts(n)i^  be  removed  with  a  reason¬ 
able  chance  of  permanent  cure;  whether  life  ^jpyHoe  prolonged  by  the  operation; 
at  what  period  it  may  be  performed  witl^The^greatest  advantage ;  and  under 
what  circumstances  it  would  be  hopelesfe.  ^niere  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  extirpation  of  the  disease  has  been/pSfonanently  successful  in  many  instances; 
hence  the  prognosis  of  operations  By  no  means  so  unfavourable  in  melanosis 
of  the  eye  as  in  fungus  hmmatodMr  The  earlier  it  is  performed,  the  better 
is  the  patient’s  chance;  themzpA^vourable  time  is  before  the  coats  of  the  eye 
have  given  way,  when  the  8&§Tse,  being  confined  to  the  organ,  admits  of  entire 
removal.  When  a  slo  and  ulcerating  fungus  has  projected  externally, 

there  is  great  fear  thaA^y  optic  nerve  may  have  become  diseased,  that  morbid 
changes  may  have*  Igkpn  place  within  the  skull,  or  in  some  internal  organ,  or 
that  disease  mayjp^Tu’  in  the  orbit.  As  we  cannot  be  secure  against  these 
various  sourqp^^isk,  we  should  only  undertake  the  operation  under  a  doubt¬ 
ful  progno^^ytn  some  instances,  patients  have  died  soon  after  the  operation, 

1  [Acjffl  of  mel.anosis  of  the  eye  in  a  child  five  years  old,  admitted  into  Charing-cross 
Hospft^yiuller  the  care  of  Mr.  Hancock,  is  reported  in  the  Lancet ,  Dec.  25,  1852.] 

.  Lawrence  has  since  modified  this  opinion:  see  p.  807.] 
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apparently  from  the  existence  of  secondary  disease  in  the  liver;  in  other  cases, 
death  has  ensued  after  a  long  period  from  melanosis  of  the  brain. 

Case  I. — Warren,  a  native  of  Ireland,  rather  more  than  thirty  years  of  age, 
came  under  my  care  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  in  May,  1825.  Although 
be  stated  that  the  eye  had  been  diseased  for  nearly  two  years,  the  morbid  struc¬ 
ture  had  not  yet  shown  itself  externally.  The  globe  was  somewhat  enlarged ; 
this  circumstance  being  distinctly  observable  when  the  two  eyes  were  compared, 
with  the  eyelids  closed.  An  opaque  lens  of  muddy  brownish  hue  was  pushed 
into  the  pupil,  and  closely  squeezed,  together  with  the  iris,  against  the  cornea, 
which  was  dull.  A  dark  discoloration  was  obscurely  perceptible  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  globe,  at  some  distance  behind  the  cornea;  it  was  completely  covered 
by  a  dense  arrangement  of  large  vessels,  apparently  filled  with  venous  blood.1 
Although  the  form  of  the  globe  was  not  altered,  and  its  size  but  little  increased, 
and  although  the  morbid  structure  could  not  be  actually  seen,  I  could  only 
refer  the  appearances  just  enumerated  to  the  development  of  melanoid  disease 
with  the  globe.  The  dark  discoloration  behind  the  cornea,  and  the  plexus  of 
large  turgid  livid  vessels  covering  it,  were  appearances  that  I  had  not  before 
seen,  and  indicated,  as  I  thought,  organic  disease  in  the  eye ;  while  the  state 
and  situation  of  the  lens  and  iris  showed  the  existence  of  some  distending  and 
protruding  cause  in  the  back  of  the  globe.  The  patient  readily  assented  to  my 
proposal  of  removing  the  eye,  which  was  performed  in  the  usual  manner.  The 
progress  of  the  case  after  the  operation  was  favourable,  and  the  patient  was  soon 
able  to  leave  the  hospital.  I  saw  him  in  June,  1826,  when  the  contents  of  the 
orbit  were  sound,  and  the  general  health  excellent. 

A  vertical  section  was  made  of  the  eye,  which  is  preserved  in  the  museum  of 
St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital.  The  sclerotica  presents  its  normal  appearance, 
except  that  it  is  a  little  prominent  at  two  or  three  points,  and  that  it  has  under¬ 
gone  absorption  in  one  situation,  not  far  from  the  optic  nerve,  so  as  to  allow  a 
small  knotty  protrusion  of  the  internal  growth,  as  large  as  a  horse-bean.  The 
cornea  is  natural ;  the  lens  and  iris  are  in  contact  with  it.  The  cavity  of  the 
globe  behind  the  latter  is  filled  with  a  tolerably  firm  adventitious  growth,  the 
section  of  which  exhibits  a  somewhat  tabulated  arrangement;  it  is  generally 
black,  but  one  or  two  points  are  of  a  dusky  gray.  This  melanoid^np^sit,  which 
distends  the  sclerotica,  holds  the  place  of  the  textures  naturally/pnhtained  within 
that  tunic.  An  imperfect  remnant  of  the  choroid  is  discejitfSr on  its  surface ; 
but  there  is  no  trace  of  retina  or  vitreous  humour.  The/©$im  nerve  was  sound 
at  the  part  where  it  had  been  cut  through. 


rather  more  advanced 
'Ophthalmic  Infirmary,  in 


Extirpation  of  the  eye,  on  account  of  melanos' 
stage,  was  performed  by  Mr.  Tyrrell  at  the  Bond 

the  year  1825.  The  patient  recovered  favouraMy  from  the  operation,  and"  was 
in  good  health  in  the  country  at  the  distance  <fe)a  year  from  her  convalescence. 

Case  II.  Melanosis  of  the  eye;  operatkQb  death  from  disease  of  the  liver. — 
In  1825,  I  removed,  in  St.  Barth otamewj0£lospital,  the  eye  of  a  patient  sixty- 
five  years  of  age,  in  whom  the  orgai  ^become  enlarged,  and  was  completely 
disorganized  by  melanosis,  so  as  t/Pspresent  a  livid  and  black  mass,  with  pro¬ 
jecting  inequalities  and  partiafiyCeration.  The  patient’s  countenance  was 
sallow  and  unhealthy,  like  th&t or  a  free  liver.  The  disease  had  existed  about 
twelve  months  at  the  timeN^She  operation,  which  was  performed  at  his  own 
request.  He  went  on  wdjGpr  ten  days,  when  his  strength  began  to  fail,  without 
any  obvious  cause,  a^H^A^gradually  sunk. 

1  The  first  figure  m  tile  plate  of  Professor  Von  Ammon,  before  quoted,  represents  tole¬ 
rably  -well  the  am 
sufficiently  pqrtr! 

protuberant  lotions  of  the  sclerotica. 

.Jr 


nces  exhibited  in  the  eye  of  this  patient,  except  that  it  does  not 
fe  close  arrangement  of  large  venous  vessels  which  covered  the  dark 
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The  sclerotica  and  the  optic  nerve  were  the  only  parts  of  which  any  trace 
could  be  observed  in  the  extirpated  mass.  The  latter  consisted  of  a  dull  gray¬ 
ish  texture  approaching  to  the  medullary  character,  with  a  slightly  marked 
lobular  arrangement,  surrounding  and  compressing  the  remains  of  the  sclerotica. 
This  grayish  and  tolerably  firm  substance  was  gradually  changed  towards  the 
front  into  a  softer  deep  black  melanoid  texture,  which  composed  the  anterior 
tubera  and  fungus.  At  some  points,  a  slight  infiltration  of  the  black  matter  is 
observed  in  the  morbid  mass.  The  cavity  of  the  sclerotica  is  filled  with  mela¬ 
noid  deposit.  The  optic  nerve  on  the  operated  side  was  diminished  in  size  as 
far  as  the  commissure,  behind  which  both  nerves  were  natural.  There  was  no 
disease  in  the  brain  or  membranes.  The  liver  was  enlarged  to  at  least  twice 
its  ordinary  size,  and  diseased  throughout,  being  filled  with  adventitious  de¬ 
posits,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  a  large  orange.  In  texture  and 
consistence,  they  resembled  the  depositions  of  fungus  haematodes.  Some  were 
white  or  reddish,  some  of  the  deepest  black,  and  others  presented  all  the  various 
intermediate  shades. 

No  disease  was  discovered  in  any  other  part.  The  eye,  a  portion  of  the  basis 
cerebri,  and  specimens  of  the  liver,  are  preserved  in  the  museum  of  St.  Bartho¬ 
lomew's  Hopital. 

Case  III.  Melanosis  of  the  eye  ending  fatally ;  melanoid  tumour  vnthin  the 
skull ;  disease  of  the  liver. — A  corpulent  woman,  forty-five  years  of  age,  came 
under  my  care  at  the  London  Ophthalmic  Infirmary,  for  melanosis  of  the  eye, 
by  which  the  organ  had  become  enlarged  and  disfigured  by  projecting  black 
tubera.  The  globe  was  movable  in  the  socket,  and  I  proposed  extirpation,  to 
which  she  would  not  consent.  At  the  end  of  some  weeks,  when  she  was  willing 
to  undergo  the  operation,  I  deemed  it  unadvisable  from  the  great  increase  of 
bulk  in  the  disease.  The  globe  was  now  more  than  half  the  size  of  my  fist, 
distending  the  palpebrae  enormously,  and  projecting  between  them.  It  had 
ulcerated,  and  a  thick  black  fluid  flowed  from  the  part.  The  general  health 
was  not  much  disturbed  until  a  few  weeks  before  death,  when  symptoms  of 
cerebral  disease  came  on,  and  the  patient  died  comatose  about  eighteen  months 
from  the  commencement  of  the  complaint. 

The  globe  and  other  orbital  contents  were  converted  iM^a  uniform  soft  mass 
of  sooty  blackness,  from  which  a  thick  fluid  could  be^fephped  or  squeezed  out, 
similar  to  that  which  had  flowed  from  the  fungusAJjming  life.  The  skin  or 
linen  applied  to  the  cut  surface  of  the  morbi(L  ^SVth,  became  soiled  with  an 
inky  mark.  The  disease  was  continued  by  tl^rwtic  nerve  into  the  skull.  The 
nerve  itself  was  converted  into  a  soft  bEicl^^ubstance,  and  expanded,  after 
passing  the  foramen  opticum,  into  a  tuifromMM  similar  character,  as  large  as  a 
small  orange,  situated  under  the  anteip^ojoe  of  the  brain,  and  partially  pene¬ 
trating  into  its  substance.  In  the  Jiverwe  found  two  depositions  of  melanoid 
nature,  one  about  the  size  of  a  wadaj&l,  the  other  that  of  a  pea.1 

Case  IY.  Melanosis  of  the  bdkJtbe  ;  extirpation  of  the  globe )  relapse  of  dis¬ 
ease  ;  secondary  affections  tyS&c  liver  and  other  parts. — A  female,  forty-one 
years  of  age,  of  delicat^(rf7ykution  and  sallow  complexion,  found  the  sight  of 
her  left  eye  imperfect  rwj  years  and  a  half  before  she  came  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  A.  Burns  ;  a  miJkmess  was  at  this  time  observed  behind  the  pupil.  The 
opacity  of  the  lengva&reased,  and  in  four  months  the  vision  of  that  eye  was 
lost.  Two  monJ^Gjhtter,  the  eye  became  inflamed  without  any  obvious  reason. 
By  the  use  afApfches  and  other  means,  the  inflammation  was  lessened,  but  the 
redness  antJ^pJh  did  not  cease  entirely.  Six  months  before  the  operation,  a 

1  Tba-^raased  mass  whicli  filled  the  orbit  in  this  case,  and  the  melanoid  growth  within 
tlie^kin^are  preserved  in  Mr.  Langstaff’s  museum. 
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tumour  began  to  form  on  the  lower  part  of  the  sclerotica,  just  behind  the  cornea. 
It  was  as  large  as  a  musket-ball,  and  numerous  red  vessels  were  seen  on  its  sur¬ 
face.  There  was  hysteria  with  pain  in  the  back,  and  severe  lancinating  pain 
in  the  eye,  which  interrupted  sleep.  In  four  months-  after,  there  was  confirmed 
hectic,  with  emaciation,  debility,  and  broken  state  of  health;  the  patient  had 
been  confined  to  bed  two  months.  The  cyst  had  increased  to  the  size  of  a 
pigeon’s  egg,  and  formed  a  solid  fungous  mass,  covering  the  under  eyelid.  To¬ 
wards  the  external  angle  there  was  a  hard  tumour,  adhering  firmly  to  the  bone. 
The  eyeball  was  extirpated,  but  the  tumour  adhering  to  the  cheek-bone  could 
not  be  completely  removed,  the  bone  itself  being  carious. 

When  the  eyeball  and  optic  nerve  were  divided,  a  thick  viscid  matter  of  dark 
brown  colour  covered  the  knife.  The  tumour  seemed  at  first  sight  composed  of 
a  similar  dark-coloured  matter,  which  was  of  the  consistence  of  thick  oil  paint; 
it  soiled  the  fingers  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  dissolved  readily  in  water, 
leaving  the  solid  parts  more  distinct.  The  cornea  and  sclerotica  were  sound, 
but  the  latter  had  given  way  opposite  to  the  malar  bone,  so  as  to  allow  the  sub¬ 
stance  within  the  globe  to  pass  out  and  form  an  external  tumour.  The  lens 
was  opaque  and  amber-coloured.  There  was  no  trace  of  the  iris,  or  of  the 
retina.  The  choroid  was  thickened  and  more  vascular  than  in  the  natural  state. 
The  contents  of  the  eyeball*  and  of  the  tumour  exterior  to  it,  consisted  of  a 
pulpy  substance,  variously  tinged  in  different  places  by  the  dark  brown  colouring 
matter.  The  medullary  substance  of  the  optic  nerve  was  of  black  colour,  like 
that  of  the  matter  in  the  globe. 

The  patient,  who  had  been  greatly  emaciated,  regained  appetite,  flesh,  and 
strength,  after  the  operation.  The  orbit  gradually  filled  up  with  a  soft  substance 
of  dark  colour,  which  skinned  over.  Her  health  soon  declined  again;  she 
experienced  most  severe  pains  in  the  loins,  which  confined  her  to  bed ;  and  an 
elastic  fungus  began  to  protrude  the  lower  lid,  and  to  project  between  the  lids. 
This  disease  caused  no  uneasiness;  but  the  pain  in  the  back  and  loins  was  so 
excruciating  as  to  make  her  scream  from  agony.  After  lingering  two  or  three 
months,  with  the  tumour  below  the  orbit  increasing,  and  the  pain  of  the  loins 
not  relieved,  she  died  extremely  emaciated,  having  become  suddenly  comatose 
twenty -four  hours  before  death. 

The  tumour  in  the  orbit  proceeded  from  the  antrum,  the^mietes  of  which 
had  given  way  above  and  in  front.  The  morbid  growth  a^vprojected  into  the 
nostril.  It  presented  externally  small  knobs  of  dark  lLvi&vcolour.  It  was  com¬ 
posed  internally  of  a  soft  matter,  of  inky  colour,  lixed  with  a  grayish 
substance  and  ragged  fragments  of  bone.  Tha^roaof  the  orbit  was  elevated 
so  as  to  be  nearly  in  contact  with  the  orbital  |^e%f  the  frontal  bone;  the 
fungus  was,  therefore,  exterior  to  the  orbit.  XThe  substance  of  the  optic  nerve, 
from  the  point  where  it  had  been  divided, of  black  colour.  Within  the 
cranium,  the  nerve  was  as  large  as  the  ljrfjb  finger,  and  black.  The  junction  of 
the  nerves  was  enlarged  into  a  tumouiQjJnch  projected  into  the  third  ventricle. 
The  dark  colour  was  continued  b^v^|l<Mie  union,  along  the  nerve  of  the  same 
side.  On  the  opposite  side,  thej^ve  was  natural  in  size  and  colour,  and  the 
two  were  only  connected  by  ^lfcdXr  shreds. 

The  liver  contained  tumou^similar  in  structure  to  the  contents  of  the  eye¬ 
ball,  and  a  cyst  filled  w  ft  grumous  purulent  matter.  Above  the  kidneys, 
there  were  considerab|jpvSimours  of  similar  nature.  The  uterus  was  of  carti¬ 
laginous  density.  (M^Wardrop,  in  lib.  cit.  pp.  74-80,  and  Plate  III.  Fig.  1.) 

Case  V.  of  the  eye ;  extirpation  of  the  organ ;  death  from 

secondary  affectiw^of  various  parts. — In  the  spring  of  1822,  John  Henston, 
a  shoemaker^ged  fifty,  laboured  under  a  severe  affection  of  the  right  eye, 
attended  ^©j>  pain  in  the  orbit  and  head,  for  which  extirpation  was  deemed 
necessary  There  was  no  return  of  disease  or  pain  in  the  part  after  the  opera- 
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tion.  On  the  18th  of  March,  1823,  he  was  received  into  the  Royal  Infirmary 
of  Edinburgh,  with  symptoms  of  pleurisy,  for  which  he  was  bled,  blistered,  and 
purged  with  considerable  benefit.  The  symptoms  had  disappeared  on  the  23d 
excepting  *a  cough,  which  yielded,  in  a  few  days,  to  gentle  means.  On  the  1st 
of  April,  he  complained  of  weakness  merely,  for  which  generous  diet  with  wine 
was  ordered ;  but  he  died  in  the  course  of  the  night,  without  any  suspicion  of 
serious  organic  disease  having  been  entertained. 

In  the  extirpated  eye,  u  the  situation  of  the  vitreous  humour  was  completely 
occupied  by  a  black-looking  fibrous  mass,  pushing  the  choroid  coat  and  retina 
into  the  posterior  chamber.  These  tunics  had  undergone  no  sort  of  alteration 
and  the  sclerotica  was  entire.  The  cornea  had  sloughed;  but  this  was  to  be 
attributed  to  the  general  distension  of  the  globe,  and  by  no  means  to  any  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  texture  of  the  tunic,  since  it  was  nowhere  in  contact  with  the  morbid 
matter  lodged  behind  the  iris.  There  was  a  considerable  mass  of  black  matter 
lodged  posteriorly  to  the  globe,  and  deep  in  the  orbit,  apparently  in  the  fat  and 
cellular  tissue  surrounding  the  optic  nerve.  When  we  examined  the  orbit  after 
death,  we  observed  that  the  disease  had  been  reproduced  in  its  old  situation, 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  cellular  tissue ;  for  the  muscles  and  nerves,  so  far  as 
we  could  trace  them,  had  undergone  no  alteration.”  There  were  “  a  number 
of  black  globular  bodies  lying  in  the  cellular  tissue,  between  the  pectoral  muscle 
and  third  and  fourth  ribs  of  the  left  side,  about  the  size  of  peas,  and  some  of 
them  adhering  to  the  periosteum.  The  substance  of  the  rib  itself  was  com¬ 
pletely  black,  as  was  also  the  sternal  third  of  the  clavicle  of  the  same  side ;  but 
these  bones  were  in  no  other  way  altered  from  their  natural  state.  Upon  open¬ 
ing  the  chest,  the  pleura  was  found  studded  with  similar  tumours,  here  and 
there  insulated,  but  in  general  aggregated,  so  as  to  resemble  a  cluster  of  purple 
grapes.  The  last-mentioned  phenomenon  was  particularly  remarkable  on  the 
right  lung,  along  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  on  both  sides,  and  upon  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  diaphragm  on  the  left.  Many  of  the  tumours  were  hardly  raised 
above  the  pleura,  but  others  had  long  slender  necks,  so  that  they  were  like 
polypi.  In  colour,  most  of  them  were  jet  black,  others  of  to  deep  purple,  or 
even  of  a  reddish  hue,  while  a  third  sort  seemed  to  cont^un^tytions  of  a  pecu¬ 
liar  white  colour,  blended  with  black.  The  lungs  were^njpensively  beset  with 
these  tumours;  and  several  of  an  exceedingly  smalL^pAvere  detected  under 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchiae.  The  peu&^lium,  and  the  very  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  heart  were  studded  with  melanosc^^fies.  As  the  cause  of  the 
symptoms  under  which  the  patient  labourgjhQjjiring  life,  upwards  of  three 
pounds  of  fluid  were  found  in  the  cavities  pleura,  and  there  was  a  thin 

pellicle  of  albuminous  matter  covering  tlfe  sWrace  of  the  lungs.  In  the  abdo¬ 
men,  the  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  omenti^mSmd  peritoneum  in  different  places, 
were  affected  in  this  manner ;  but  the  rumours  in  the  liver  contained  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  white  cerebpi^li  matter.  Similar  tumours  were  found 
connected  with  the  internal  tabte^^he  skull,  where  they  had  formed  for  them¬ 
selves  little  excavations ;  in^'w^subcutaneous  cellular  substance  of  the  thorax 
and  abdomen,  so  as  to  ite(0^ernible  through  the  integuments ;  and,  lastly, 
among  the  fibres  of  theQn^ercostal  muscles.”  “  The  tumours  consisted  of  a 
cyst,  separated  by^a^oose  cellular  tissue  from  the  surrounding  textures,  and 
containing  the  pec^feJ?  black  matter  of  the  disease  in  different  states  of  con¬ 
sistence.  In  somQuetty  large  tumours  the  matter  was  nearly  solid;  and  in 
others,  those^fcp^dingly  small,  nearly  fluid.  No  external  differences  were  to 
be  observe d^^uiese  two  species ;  there  was  no  regular  gradation  in  size,  no 
difference^n  vascularity,  that  could  have  led  us  to  suppose  they  were  different 
states^ft^e  same  disease,  or  in  different  states  of  development.  In  the  liver 
onlKaScmarkable  variety  was  noticed.  The  tumours  here  were  as  large  as 
cbJ^jtuts,  some  of  .them  white,  consisting  of  cerebriform  matter,  others  were 
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pure  melanose ;  and  others,  again,  contained  melanose  and  cerebriform  matter 
together;  but  all  of  them  had  cysts  tolerably  distinct  from  the  surrounding 
hepatic  texture.”1 

The  history  and  dissection  of  a  case,  in  many  respects  analogous  to  the  fore¬ 
going,  form  the  subject  of  an  interesting  narrative  by  Mr.  Fawdington,  illus¬ 
trated  by  several  lithographic  figures,  which  represent  with  great  fidelity  the 
characteristic  appearances  of  the  disease. 

Case  VI.  Melanosis  of  the  eye ;  extirpation  of  the  globe;  death  from  second¬ 
ary  affection  of  various  textures  and  organs. — The  patient,  Thomas  Peckett, 
thirty  years  of  age,  a  robust,  healthy-looking  man,  wras  at  first  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Wilson,  Surgeon  to  the  Manchester  Eye  Institution,  whom  he  consulted 
in  January,  1824,  for  a  violent  and  incessant  pain  in  the  left  eye.  Six  months 
previously  he  had  received  a  blow  on  the  organ,  which  caused  little  pain  and 
no  alteration  in  the  external  appearance  of  the  part.  A  fortnight  after  the 
accident,  a  sensation  of  fulness  with  imperfection  of  vision  was  experienced,  and 
gradually  increased,  the  former  to  a  most  distressing  degree.  The  vessels  of 
the  conjunctiva  and  sclerotica  were  distended,  and  the  latter  tunic  seemed  to  be 
undergoing  absorption,  as  the  dark  choroid  was  just  visible  towards  the  internal 
canthus.  The  iris  was  dilated  and  immovable,  and  a  slate-coloured  opacity 
occupied  the  centre  of  the  pupil.  The  symptoms  were  relieved  by  antiphlogistic 
means;  but  the  pain  returned,  and  became  violent  and  incessant.  At  the  end 
of  March,  the  sclerotica  had  become  very  thin  at  the  upper  and  inner  part  of 
the  globe,  and  the  bulging  part  was  covered  by  the  choroid.  The  opaque  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  pupil  had  now  a  dirty  red  colour.  Mr.  Wilson  removed  the 
contents  of  the  orbit  on  the  19th  of  April. 

A  section  of  the  eyeball  discovered  a  black  pultaceous  tumour,  occupying 
more  than  one-half  of  the  interior  of  the  globe,  in  the  situation  of  the  vitreous 
humour,  of  which  no  trace  could  be  discovered.  There  were  two  cavities  filled 
with  a  brownish-red  fluid,  one  at  the  side  of  the  tumour,  the  other  between  the 
front  of  it  and  the  lens.  The  choroid  was  entire,  except  at  one  part,  where  it 
was  blended  with  the  tumour.  The  sclerotica  was  reduced  to  an  extreme  degree 
of  tenuity.  The  retina  was  separated  from  the  choroid  by  the  interposition  of 
the  disease,  and  gathered  into  a  folded  mass,  placed  in  the  axis  of  tiAglobe,  and 
connected  anteriorly  to  the  back  of  the  crystalline  capsule. lens  was 
opaque  and  amber-coloured.  The  optic  nerve  was  sound  at  ®  part  where  it 
had  been  divided.  He  recovered  from  the  operation.  In^AJ^ust,  small  black 
tumours,  about  the  size  of  a  shot,  appeared  in  the  skujQr  the  face  and  back, 
and  he  became  affected  with  pain  in  the  side,  cough.  Mtytnfficulty  of  breathing. 
The  abdomen  soon  began  to  enlarge;  melanose  tucercl^  showed  themselves  on 
the  face,  scalp,  and  lower  lid  of  the  extirpated  ^ve^vhere  it  threatened  ulcera¬ 
tion;  ‘blue  elevations,  apparently  from  subctfraneous  melanosis,  appeared  all 
over  the  chest  and  abdomen;  the  abdomen  oecame  exceedingly  protuberant 
from  enlargement  of  the  liver,  and  deatb*flj6fe  place  in  November. 

The  subcutaneous  stratum  of  adipqj^N^bstance  was  beautifully  granulated 
with  melanose  matter,  in  small  encroMr  masses,  up  to  the  size  of  a  pea.  The 
liver  was  four  times  its  natural ^siz^Jand  filled  with  melanose  masses  of  various 
bulk,  as  well  as  with  black  infi^^ion.  On  making  a  section  through  the  dis¬ 
eased  organ,  several  ounces£>£  dark  fluid  escaped,  resembling  deep  chocolate 
paint  in  colour  and  consistence.  This  softer  matter  occupied  the  centre  of  the 
diseased  masses.  Tl^e,/p4^oneum  lining  the  parietes  was  covered  with  minute 
black  dots;  and  mein&lfe  tubercles  were  found  abundantly  in  the  cellular  tissue 
on  the  spine,  in  tha^m  the  various  duplicatures  formed  by  this  membrane  and 


1  Cullen  ai^Q^VswELL  on  Melanosis,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Medico-  Chirurgical 
)ticty  of  fifebuKh,  vol.  i.  pp.  271-275. 
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in  the  omentum,  around  the  kidneys,  and  on  the  concave  surface  of  the  dia¬ 
phragm.  The  pancreas,  spleen,  and  kidneys  were  thickly  studded  with  black 
spots,  some  of  which,  especially  in  the  pancreas,  were  as  large  as  a  Spanish  nut; 
and  similar  depositions  had  taken  place  under  the  serous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines.  The  back  of  the  sternum  was  superficially  spotted. 
The  cellular  substance  of  the  mediastinum,  and  that  connecting  the  pleura 
costalis  to  the  parts  which  it  covers,  contained  melanose  tubercles.  Groups  of 
small  black  cysts  with  slender  pedicles  were  scattered  over  the  pleura  costalis. 
Melanose  matter  was  deposited  interstitially  and  in  spots  under  the  pleura  pul- 
monalis,  and  in  tubercular  masses  through  the  lungs.  Almost  the  whole  surface 
of  the  heart  was  covered  with  black  spots.  The  brain  was  not  examined.  No 
disease  was  observed  in  the  nerves  or  bloodvessels.1 

Case  VII.  Melanosis  of  the  right  eye ;  extirpation  of  the  diseased  organ; 
death  at  the  end  of  three  years  from  secondary  melanoid  disease  of  the  brain. — 
The  right  eye  of  a  farmer,  fifty-five  years  of  age,  having  been  diseased  for  ten 
years,  and  converted  into  a  growth  completely  filling  the  bony  cavity,  was 
removed  by  Mr.  Wardrop.  No  remains  of  any  of  the  natural  structures  of 
the  globe  were  recognizable,  except  the  sclerotica,  which  had  burst  asunder,  and 
was  distended  by  the  different  portions  of  the  tumour.  This  consisted  of  a 
dark-brown  or  blackish  substance,  rather  firmer  than  brain,  but  in  some  parts  so 
soft  as  readily  to  be  washed  away  with  water.  The  patient  recovered  quickly 
after  the  operation,  and  remained  in  good  health  about  two  years.  He  then 
had  a  fit,  which  left  no  effect  but  that  of  weakness,  and  on  the  following  day  he 
went  about  his  farm  as  usual.  Six  months  afterwards  he  had  a  second  fit,  which 
was  followed  by  great  weakness,  and  some  difficulty  of  speech.  In  a  few  months 
he  had  a  third  fit,  followed  by  paralysis  of  the  right  arm  and  loss  of  speech. 
The  fits  now  became  more  frequent;  the  right  leg  was  paralyzed,  and  the  limbs 
of  the  left  side,  excepting  the  right  hand,  which  was  never  affected,  and  which 
he  employed  in  making  signs  till  the  time  of  his  death,  at  the  end  of  fifteen 
months  from  the  first  attack.  The  vessels  of  the  meninges  were  distended. 
The  substance  of  both  hemispheres,  at  their  posterior  part,  Was  unusually  soft, 
and  readily  yielded  to  slight  pressure  with  the  finger.  H^tlraleft  hemisphere, 
on  a  level  with  the  corpus  callosum,  a  large  mass  presenfcarmself,  of  dark  bloody 
colour,  having  at  first  the  appearance  of  coagulated  found,  on  minute 

examination,  to  be  of  firm  consistence,  with  num|^chis  small  vessels  passing 
through  its  substance.  This  mass  seemed  to  h^4Jlo  connection  wfitli  the  sur¬ 
rounding  brain,  which  was  quite  natural,  sm;h(0jmed  a  sort  of  bed  for  it.  By 
immersion  in  water,  a  quantity  of  blood rwUfXxtr  acted,  and  the  mass  which 
remained  was  of  a  dark-brown  colour,  fencing  of  very  loose  cellular  tissue. 
In  the  substance  of  the  right  liemirfpy^re  there  were  several  dark-coloured 
masses  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  cogl  vSry  similar  in  texture  to  that  found  on 
the  left  side.  The  optic  nerve  j0«Kblie  right  side,  from  its  bifurcation  to  the 
orbit,  was  much  wasted,  hayigjjV^  medullary  matter,  and  seemed  to  consist 
only  of  neurilemma.  At  tlfi^&remity  of  the  nerve,  w7here  it  had  been  divided 
during  the  extirpation  of  £Bj*eye,  there  was  a  hard  black  granular  tumour  of 
the  size  of  a  small  nu ^yLancet,  vol.  xi.  p.  88.)  It  seems  that  the  cavities 
of  the  thorax  and  abdomen  were  not  examined. 

Case  VIII.  dfm^pation  of  the  eye  for  melanosis;  relapse  at  the  end  of  two 
years. — Mr.  of  Manchester,  has  shortly  mentioned  a  case  analogous  to 

the  precedii^^which  relapse  of  the  disease  took  place  at  the  end  of  two  years. 
He  says:^^wo  years  ago  I  removed  the  eyeball  of  a  middle-aged  man  affected 

1  °f  Melanosis,  by  Tii.  Fawdington,  London,  1826.  There  are  eight  litho- 

plS^plites,  representing  the  primary  disease  in  the  eye,  and  the  secondary  affections 
e  skin,  liver,  kidneys,  intestines,  pancreas,  heart,  and  lungs. 
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with  melanosis,  and  I  entertained  sanguine  hopes  that  no  other  organ  would 
become  affected,  as  such  an  interval  had  elapsed;  but  last  week  he  called  upon 
me,  complaining  of  great  general  debility,  loss  of  flesh,  and  mentioned  that  he 
had  experienced  frequent  discharges  per  anum  of  a  dark-coloured  fluid.  Upon 
examining  the  orbit,  from  which  the  globe  had  been  removed,  I  perceived  upon 
the  granulations  a  portion  of  black  matter  the  size  of  a  currant,  of  a  pyriform 
shape.  He  said  he  had  at  times  lost  some  blood  from  the  orbit,  but  very  trifling 
in  quantity.  Upon  dividing  the  peduncle,  two  or  three  drops  of  dark  blood,  if 
blood  it  could  be  called,  issued  from  the  wound.  The  case  is  still  under  my 
observation,  and  I  hope,  at  some  future  time,  to  be  enabled  to  communicate  it 
to  the  profession.”  (Mr.  Fawdington,  Case  of  Melanosis,  p.  8.) 

[The  following  highly  interesting  clinical  lecture,  delivered  by  Mr.  Law¬ 
rence,1  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  since  the  publication  of  his  work,  we 
think  proper  to  append  to  this  section,  as  it  contains  the  results  of  his  later 
experience  respecting  melanosis  of  the  eye.] 

Case  I.  Melanosis  of  the  left  eye ;  extirpation  of  the  globe  at  an  early  period; 
death  in  three  years  and  three  quarters  after  the  operation ,  from  secondary  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  liver ,  pancreas ,  ovaries ,  and  other  parts. — Elizabeth  Bute*  a  female 
of  rather  stout  frame  and  healthy  appearance,  who  had  always  enjoyed  good 
health,  was  admitted  into  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  October  7,  1841,  as  a 
venereal  patient,  on  account  of  superficial  ulcerations  and  mucous  tubercles  of 
the  external  organs.  She  said  that  her  age  was  20,  but  she  was  probably  two 
or  three  years  older. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  she  called  my  attention  to  the  state  of  her  left  eye, 
of  which  she  had  made  no  complaint  at  the  time  of  admission.  It  was  red, 
watering,  and  painful,  and  presented  serious  changes  in  the  state  of  the  iris  and 
lens.  It  appeared,  on  inquiry,  that  six  months  ago,  without  previous  suffering, 
she  had  discovered  accidentally  that  she  was  blind  on  that  side.  She  experienced 
no  inconvenience,  until  three  months  after,  when  pain  came  on  in  paroxysms 
so  severe  as  to  induce  her  to  become  out-patient  at  the  Ophthalmic  Hospital 
in  Moorfields.  She  discontinued  her  attendance  after  two  uioq|Jis,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  her  confinement,  during  which  time  the  paroxysms  w^fO^ss  frequent 
and  severe.  ,  J2T  . 

We  found  the  conjunctival  vessels,  and  those  of  the  »4^ofica,  slightly  in¬ 
jected;  the  cornea  transparent;  the  iris  dark  colour edpSiu,  and  motionless; 
the  pupils  widely  dilated  ;  the  crystalline  lens  of  a^m^r dingy  hue  :  both  iris 
and  lens  were  in  contact  with  the  cornea.  ThrearsdfcJl  staphylomatous  projec¬ 
tions,  one  above  and  two  below  the  middle  of  globe,  occupied  the  outer 
part  of  the  sclerotica,  close  to  the  edge  of  th^prnea.  Large  tortuous  vessels 
of  venous  character  ran  over  the  two  lower,  ^yision  was  totally  lost;  there  was 
constant  pain,  which  was  occasionally  ver^^evere.  The  suspicion  of  melanosis 
immediately  occurred  to  my  mind.  Tl(0»resence  of  a  morbid  growth  in  the 
back  of  the  globe  would  account  ^g^j^crorily  for  the  changes  of  appearances 
and  position  in  the  iris,  pupil,  ap^Jbns,  as  well  as  for  the  partial  absorption 
of  the  sclerotica.  Leeches  w/ffeSapplied  three  times  to  the  left  temple,  with 
benefit;  but  the  pain  was  not^Airely  removed. 

As  the  appearances  abtu^Sjlescribed  might  be  accounted  for  by  the  formation 
of  fluid  within  the  glob|7jH though  I  did  not  think  it  probable,  I  punctured  one 
of  the  staphylomateu^irojections  with  a  grooved  needle.  No  fluid  escaped. 
Entertaining  no  doubt  respecting  the  nature  of  the  complaint,  I  explained 

to  the  patient  thc\ilecessity  of  the  operation,  ‘to  which  she  readily  consented. 

1  by  Holmes  Coote,  Esq.,  in  London  Med.  Gaz.  Oct.  1845. 
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The  globe  was  extirpated  on  the  28d  of  October,  the  lids  being  separated  by  a 
free  incision  at  the  external  commissure,  and  turned  backwards  so  as  to  expose 
fully  the  front  of  the  orbit,  and  the  posterior  connections  being  divided  as  far 
back  as  could  be  accomplished  conveniently. 

Examination  of  the  Eye. — The  globe,  not  unnaturally  soft,  was  divided 
through  the  centre.  There  was  no  trace  of  vitreous  humour ;  a  dark  and 
blackish  mass,  of  soft  consistence,  occupied  nearly  the  whole  interior  of  the 
globe,  pressing  the  retina,  which  was  healthy,  and  formed  a  flattened  mass, 
towards  its  inner  side,  and  the  crystalline  lens,  which  was  semi-transparent, 
against  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea.  During  the  examination,  the  dis¬ 
eased  mass  dropped  out  from  one-half  of  the  section,  leaving  the  inner  surface 
of  the  sclerotica  smooth,  but  slightly  darkened' in  colour.  In  that  part  of  the 
globe  which  was  occupied  by  the  diseased  mass,  there  was  no  trace  of  choroid 
membrane,  and  the  growth,  therefore,  filled  the  space  between  the  sclerotica 
and  the  retina,  which  was  folded  into  a  small  compass.  That  portion  of  the 
sclerotica  towards  which  the  retina  was  pressed  was  lined  by  healthy  choroid. 
The  optic  nerve  was  healthy.  The  eye  is  preserved  in  the  museum  of  the 
hospital. 

There  was  but  little  subsequent  bleeding ;  no  vessels  were  tied.  Four  hours 
after,  she  had  cold  chills,  and  vomited  several  times. 

2 \th.  Passed  a  restless  night,  but  slept  after  taking  some  laudanum ;  the 
pulse  is  quiet ;  the  skin  cool  and  moist.  The  lids  are  distended,  apparently  by 
effusion  of  blood  into  the  orbit ;  no  swelling  around. 

25th.  Bowels  not  open.  Pil.  hydrarg.  chloridi  c.  jalap,  gr.  x  statim. 

21th.  There  is  oedema  of  the  face  and  eyelids  on  both  sides,  with  slight  red¬ 
dish  blush  ;  skin  cool ;  tongue  clean  ;  pulse  quiet ;  bowels  open. 

28 th.  The  oedema  and  redness  of  the  face  and  lids  have  lessened;  she  com¬ 
plains  of  pain  in  the  abdomen.  Pil.  hyd.  chloridi  c.  jalap,  gr.  x  statim.  Haust. 
sennse  co.  post  sex  boras. 

November  4.  She  continued  well  to  this  date,  when  a  severe  attack  of  ery¬ 
sipelas  came  on.  The  face  is  red  and  swollen  ;  there  is  gmieral  heat  of  skin 
and  headache  ;  the  tongue  is  furred ;  the  bowels  are  purged^  lladatur  caput. 
Admoveantur  hirudines  xviii  faciei.  Sumat.  hyd.  c.  gr.  iiss  6tis  Boris. 

Haust.  ammon.  acet.  c.  liq.  ant.  pot.  tart.  3ss  ter  dio^Cf 

Qth.  The  erysipelas  is  spreading  to  the  scalp. 

1th.  She  has  been  very  sick  ;  the  erysipelatai^rbdness  is  lessened.  Omit- 
tatur  liq.  ant.  pot.  tart.  Contin.  haust.  amiqpNacet.  et  pilulae. 

1 0th.  The  swelling  and  redness  of  the|5Mj^iave  much  lessened;  skin  cool; 
tongue  cleaner ;  bowels  less  purged  ;  ptilsb^ceble.  To  leave  off  medicine. 

12 th.  Swelling  and  heat  of  the  sctuipSiave  returned;  tongue  furred. 

Haust.  ammon.  acet.  c.  liq.  ant.  pot.  mrt.  Jss  6tis  horis. 

13 th.  The  inflammation  has  e^j^fled  to  the  back  of  the  head  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  neck.  -XjS 

14 th.  The  scalp  has  re^uM  its  natural  state ;  the  neck  is  but  slightly 
affected;  tongue  clean  ;  quiet ;  bowels  regular. 

19 th.  She  is  convalfocyrf,  and  has  left  her  bed. 

December  6.  Dis^ha^ged.  She  was  not  delirious  during  either  attack  of 
erysipelas ;  nor  vfaJrjpie  in  either  so  depressed  as  to  require  stimuli.  On  the 
IGth  of  Octobei^Whe  days  after  admission,  her  mouth  became  sore  from  the 
mercury  acbaiftikered  for  the  venereal  complaints ;  the  remedy  was  then  dis- 
continuet^yh  e  sores  had  healed,  and  the  tubercles  had  disappeared  previously 
?erSuon. 

her  6,  1842.  She  was  seen  in  good  health ;  there  was  no  return  of 
d^seata^irf  the  orbit.  From  the  time  of  her  leaving  the  hospital,  she  was  in  a 
l^Hous  situation  as  domestic  servant,  and  remained  well  to  the  latter  end  of 
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1844,  when  she  called  upon  me,  complaining  of  pain  and  fulness  in  the  abdo¬ 
men.  Suspecting  that  internal  disease  might  be  forming,  I  advised  her  to  leave 
her  situation,  and  to  come  into  the  hospital. 

December  12.  There  is  a  small  swelling  on  the  right  side  of  the  navel,  covered 
bv  healthy  skin,  of  which  the  appearance  is  slightly  altered  by  the  dark  colour 
of  the  subjacent  growth.  There  is  general  fulness  of  the  abdomen  in  the  right 
side  and  upper  part.  The  liver  is  enlarged  and  uneven  on  the  surface,  extend¬ 
ing  below  the  margin  of  the  chest.  Towards  the  confines  of  the  lumbar  and 
iliac  regions,  there  is  a  tumour  on  each  side,  somewhat  movable,  of  indefinite 
size  and  extent.  Pain  is  experienced  occasionally.  The  several  functions  of 
the  body  are  performed  naturally,  but  she  sleeps  badly.  Pil.  saponis  c.  opio, 
gr.  v  omni  nocte.  Meat  diet. 

Yjth.  She  complains  of  pain  in  the  abdomen,  and  says  that  the  pills  make 
her  feel  ill.  R. — Morphiae  acetatis  gr.  J,  in  haustu,  omni  nocte.  Emp.  opii 
abdomini. 

18^/l  Bowels  purged.  Ilaust.  cretse  co.  6tis  horis. 

20 tin.  Bowels  still  purged;  she  is  faint  and  exhausted.  R. — Ammon,  carb. 
gr.  v  et.  Mist.  Camphorae,  4tis  horis.  Cont.  Mist,  cretae  co. 

22^.  Hyd.  c.  creta  gr.  iiss  ter  die.  Pulv.  ipecac,  co.  gr.  x  vespere. 

23c/.  Bowels  still  purged.  Enema  amyli  c.  tinct.  opii  n^xxx  statim.  Pulv. 
ipecac,  co.  gr.  x  vespere. 

25/A  The  diarrhoea  is  stopped,  but  she  complains  of  uneasiness  about  the 
head  ;  she  is  faint;  pulse  feeble ;  tongue  clean.  R. — Spir.  ammon.  aromat.  3ss; 
tinct.  opii  tr^x  4tis  horis.  Balneum  calidum  vespere.  Emplast.  lyttae  parvum 
tempori  dextro.  Rep.  pil.  saponis  c.  opio  gr.  v  omni  nocte. 

Jan.  7.  Yini  rubri  %iv  quotidie. 

Wtli.  Beef  ifcij  for  beef- tea,  daily. 

22 d.  Yini  rubri  3vi  quotidie. 

Feb.  3.  She  has  return  of  pain  in  the  head.  Emplast.  lyttae  parvum  nuchae. 

4 th.  The  pain  in  the  head,  which  comes  on  in  paroxysms,  is  not  relieved. 
Hirudines  vj  pone  aurem  utramque.  Opii  gr.  i  h&c  nocte,  et  rep.  si  opus  sit. 

17 th.  The  head  feels  easy,  but  the  bowels  are  again  purged>AMist.  cretae 
co.  6tis  horis.  * 

18 th.  She  complains  of  renewed  pain  in  the  head.  HimX&ftes  iv  pone  au¬ 
rem  utramque. 

1(M.  The  application  of  leeches  seems  to  aggravate^tl^phin.  R. — Morphiae 
acetatis  gr.  £  (in  haustu)  omni  nocte.  iCv* 

25 th.  She  is  suffering  considerable  pain  in  th/aVh^nen.  Liniment,  saponis 
§iij ;  tinct.  opii  gj  ft.  linimentum.  Wine  and  meet  diet  continued. 

March  8.  Emp.  belladonnas  abdomini.  ✓Cs. 

V&tli.  During  this  time  the  disease  has  o^m  making  rapid  progress.  Five 
dark-coloured  subcutaneous  tumours,  tlm\2&e  of  nuts,  can  be  counted  upon  the 
chest  and  in  the  right  mamma.  TWyMomen,  which  equals  in  size  that  of  a 
woman  at  the  full  period  of  uteroA^&ltion,  is  distended  laterally  by  the  enor¬ 
mously  enlarged  and  tubercula£e/T\rcer,  below  which  other  masses  may  be  felt. 
With  the  exception  of  mensCumon,  the  different  functions  are  properly  per¬ 
formed.  She  is  collected  m  mtfid,  and  suffers  pain,  either  in  the  head  or  abdo¬ 
men,  at  times  only ;  in  intervals  she  is  quite  easy.  Small  blisters  and 
mustard  plasters  on  thO^0men  afford  temporary  relief. 

2(M.  The  opiui^w^ altered  for  hyoscyamus. 

25^.  She  hasOjilmi  of  pain  of  severe  character  in  the  head,  and  especially 
about  the  righkteHiple.  Hirudines  iv  tempori  dextro.  Rep.  ext.  hyos.  gr.  v 
nocte.  M^fcjH^t  and  wine  continued. 

26^.  Jjhn^nst.  lyttae  regioni  epigastricae.  The  hair  to  be  thinned. 
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April  22.  Brandy  §iv,  daily. 

The  disease  advanced  steadily,  attended  by  occasional  pains  either  in  the  head 
or  abdomen,  and  eventually  by  purging  of  blood,  at  times  in  considerable 
quantity,  until  June  6,  when  she  died. 

Mr.  Coote  has  drawn  up  the  following  account  of  the  examination  after 
death  : — 

There  were  two  or  three  small,  black  tumours  in  the  scalp ;  the  skull-cap, 
thicker  and  heavier  than  natural,  contained  in  the  diploe,  similar  deposits,  each 
about  the  size  of  a  large  pea.  Black  matter  was  found  about  the  optic  foramen, 
in  the  lesser  ala  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  and  along  the  inferior  margin  of  the  left 
orbit.  The  bony  substance  was  not  swelled  nor  apparently  altered  in  structure, 
in  the  situation  of  these  deposits. 

The  brain  was  healthy ;  there  was  a  small,  black  spot  lying  upon  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  anterior  cerebral  lobes  under  the  pia  mater.  The  left  optic  nerve, 
from  the  orbit  up  to  the  commissure,  was  shrunk  into  a  slender  membranous 
chord,  without  trace  of  nervous  matter ;  the  state  of  atrophy  was  continued  in 
a  slighter  degree  along  the  right,  or  opposite  optic  tract,  into  the  optic  thalamus. 

There  were  five  dark-coloured  spherical  tumours,  about  the  size  of  nuts,  visi¬ 
ble  through  the  integuments  of  the  chest,  situated  chiefly  about  the  right 
mamma.  Three  similar  tumours  were  noticed  under  the  integuments  of  the 
abdomen ;  they  were  loose,  and  seated  in  the  cellular  tissue ;  some  were  firm 
and  black,  others  of  a  brownish  hue,  consisting  of  thick  fluid  contained  in  a 
cyst. 

Black  matter  was  deposited  in  the  cancellous  texture  of  some  of  the  left  ribs; 
a  mass  of  black  matter,  the  size  of  a  musket-bullet,  was  lodged  upon  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae. 

The  lungs  were  healthy. 

There  were  numerous  black  tumours  upon  the  outer  and  inner  surface,  and 
in  the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart;  two  of  considerable  size  projected  into 
the  cavity  of  the  left  ventricle. 

The  liver,  enormously  enlarged,  17J  lbs.  in  weight,  occupied  the  greater  part 
of  the  abdominal  cavity ;  although  much  of  the  surface^ra^nted  the  natural 
colour,  consistence,  and  organization  of  the  hepatic  subsyHeb,  the  enlarged  gland 
consisted  principally  of  a  morbid  deposit,  in  largenp^44maller  masses,  which 
occupied  the  entire  thickness  of  the  organ,  and  iriQfected  from  the  surface  in 
rounded  tubercles  of  various  magnitude  and  gto©lTy  of  black  colour.  In  the 
interior  the  colour  varied  from  a  deep  bla^k/TVS  light  yellowish-brown.  The 
consistence  varied ;  it  was  generally  soMsbjste  as  to  break  down  under  the 
pressure  of  the  finger.  When  passed  <&er*paper,  linen,  or  the  skin,  a  black  or 
brownish  colouring  matter  was  left  bdrSiH ;  the  morbid  substance  was  contained 
in  a  kind  of  cyst,  from  which  it  o^ila  be  turned  out.  The  larger  masses  pre¬ 
sented  a  kind  of  slight  lobular  a£m*|;ement  on  section. 

The  gall-bladder  was  healtl^S^d  contained  bile. 

Upon  the  mucous  memb^^of  the  jejunum  were  seen  several  small  black 
patches;  larger  patches* ^^eje  found  in  the  fold  of  the  mesentery,  and  on  the 
peritoneal  covering  ofUh§  pancreas. 

The  pancreas  wa^jllea  with  numerous  deep  black  deposits  of  irregular  form, 
some  as  large  as ^jmwsket-bullet. 

Smaller  denfl&fs*were  found  in  the  kidneys ;  two  cysts  resembling  in  size  and 
shape  the  bumfajr  testicle,  each  containing  a  mass  of  black  matter,  were  attached 
to  the  ri$^^taney. — The  uterus  was  healthy. 

The  paries  were  greatly  enlarged  and  converted  into  irregular  lobulated 
mas^m  ayout  eight  inches  in  length,  which  retained  no  trace  of  natural  sfcruc- 
t\pe  ]N;ach  of  these  masses  consisted  of  a  thin  but  dense  cyst,  filled  with  mela- 
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notic  structure  of  soft  consistence,  and  of  the  deepest  black  colour.  The  ovaries 
with  the  uterus  are  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
of  England. 

Some  minute  black  spots  were  seen  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina, 
near  the  os  tineas. 

The  bloodvessels  were  healthy. 

Underthe  microscope  this  morbid  deposit  was  found  to  be  composed  of  irre¬ 
gularly  shaped  cells,  of  larger  size  than  in  common  medullary  disease,  and  con¬ 
taining  dark  granules,  varying  in  quantity  according  to  the  colour  of  the  part. 

In  those  parts  which  were  soft,  and  brownish  in  colour,  the  cells  had  given 
way,  and  allowed  the  granules  to  escape.  The  granules  had  everywhere  a  kind 
of  molecular  movement. 

Case  II.  Melanosis  of  the  right  eye ;  extirpation  of  the  globe;  death  at  the 
end  of  six  months  from  melanotic  disease  within  the  cranium. — Sarah  Keeble, 
set.  48,  married,  of  spare  habit  and  swarthy  complexion,  but  of  healthy  family, 
and  the  mother  of  six  healthy  children,  never  suffered  from  any  illness  until 
two  years  ago,  when,  without  obvious  caus^,  the  right  eye  became  inflamed,  the 
lids  swelled,  and  vision  was  lost.  The  inflammation  subsided  readily  under  pro¬ 
per  treatment,  but  the  sight  did  not  return.  Her  friends,  however,  remarked 
that  the  eye  had  a  more  bright  and  glistening  appearance  than  the  other,  and 
seemed  the  best  of  the  two.  About  nine  months  ago,  she  had  severe  pain  in 
the  globe,  which  induced  her  to  examine- it  in  a  glass,  and  on  raising  the  upper 
lid,  she  discovered  a,  black  spot  in  the  white  part.  This  slowly  increased,  and 
projected  slightly  till  about  eight  weeks  since,  when  it  grew  more  rapidly,  push¬ 
ing  the  eye  downwards  behind  the  lower  lid.  For  three  months  after  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  black  spot  she  was  free  from  pain,  but  it  then  occurred  in  parox¬ 
ysms,  increasing  in  frequency,  and  being  particularly  severe  at  night.  Yesterday 
(Jan.  *9)  the  tumour  began  to  bleed. 

Jan.  10,  1845. — There  is  a  dark-coloured  tumour,  the  size  of  a  walnut,  with 
four  black  tubercular  prominences,  protruding  from  the  upper  part  of  the  right 
eye,  partially  covered  by  the  upper  lid,  which  is  stretched  over  it,  and  rests 
in  a  groove  on  its  upper  surface.  The  portion  exterior  to  the  lids,  directed 
outwards,  is  ulcerated,  and  bleeds  freely  when  touched.  In^vfcw  other  part 
the  conjunctiva  is  entire,  but  its  vessels  are  large  and  tortuogp^liie  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  tumour  above  the  eye  has  pushed  the  globe^whwards  and  out¬ 
wards.  When  the  lids  are  separated  by  voluntary  effort^ffib  palpebral  aperture 
is  entirely  occupied  by  the  morbid  growth.  On  detailing  the  lower  lid,  the 
cornea  is  brought  into  view  quite  transparent,  h^Qpshed  down  to  the  very 
lowest  part  of  the  orbit.  The  iris  is  unaltered  muy  pressed  against  the  cornea, 
together  with  the  lens,  which  is  discoloured  &ncl  opaque.  Vision  in  the  oppo¬ 
site  eye  is  perfect;  appetite  good;  no  dis^^jris  apparent  in  any  other  part. 
The  history  of  the  case,  with  the  appearances  just  detailed,  left  no  doubt  that 
melanotic  disease  had  formed  within  tk&J£fe,  and  had  made  its  way  through 
the  coats  at  the  upper  part  of  that  so  as  to  constitute  the  dark  tumour 

which  projected  between  the  lidj^VvExtirpation  of  the  diseased  organ  offered 
the  only  prospect  of  benefit,  f  O 

1 1th.  The  operation  was  vp^formed  in  the  usual  manner.  There  wTas 
some  trouble  in  separatinjP^ie  upper  lid,  which  was  tightly  stretched  over  the 
tumour,  but  the  globe  wsl^atisfactorily  removed.  The  cut  surface  of  the  optic 
nerve  presented  a4  discoloration  in  slender  streaks ;  as  it  had  been  cut 
through  close  to  t^^terotica,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  take  out  another  por¬ 
tion.  Some  disefc^ration  was  noticed  in  the  situation  of  the  second  division. 
There  was  ne^bleeding  of  consequence ;  no  vessels  were  tied ;  wet  lint  was 
placed  oveiM]^  drbit,  and  the  patient  was  carried  to  bed. 
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Upon  making  a  vertical  section  of  the  eye  and  tumour,  it  was  found  that  a 
morbid  growth  of  soft  consistence,  brownish  in  colour,  with  black  portions  inter¬ 
spersed,  had  proceeded  from  between  the  sclerotica  and  choroid  in  front  of  the 
optic  nerve,  and,  pushing  forwards  the  iris,  which  was  healthy,  and  the  lens 
which  was  opaque,  against  the  cornea,  had  made  its  way  through  the  upper  part 
of  the  sclerotica,  just  behind  the  ciliary  ligament,  and  formed  a  tumour  the  size 
of  a  walnut,  covered  by  conjunctiva.  A  shred  of  retina  was  discovered  among 
some  loose  fibrous  substance.  No  trace  of  choroid  was  seen,  nor  of  vitreous  hu¬ 
mour,  although  the  morbid  growth  did  not  -fill  the  interior  of  the  globe. 

No  unfavourable  symptom  occurred  after  the  operation.  The  swelling  of  the 
lids  subsided  when  suppuration  was  established ;  the  wound  healed,  and  she 
was  discharged  in  perfect  health  on  Feb.  3d.  The  unfavourable  result  of  the 
case,  however,  is  apparent  from  this  portion  of  the  brain,  which  has  been  for¬ 
warded  to  us  by  Mr.  S.  Freeman,  of  Stowmarket,  the  gentleman  who  attended 
her  at  the  time  of  her  death,  which  took  place  in  the  early  part  of  this  month 
(July),  after  a  few  days’  illness.  Within  a  week  of  her  decease  she  had  been 
able  to  walk  a  distance  of  fourteen  miles. 

The  brain,  as  might  be  expected  in  this  weather,  reached  us  in  a  state  not 
admitting  minute  examination  ;  you  see,  however,  a  mass  of  black  matter  the 
size  of  a  large  walnut,  in  a  kind  of  cyst  at  the  base  of  the  brain  behind  the 
orbit,  pressing  the  left  optic  nerve,  and  stretching  the  commissure.  The  caro¬ 
tid  arteries  are  imbedded  in  its  substance ;  the  right  is  pervious,  the  left  appa¬ 
rently  obliterated  at  one  point.  The  growth  is  partly  of  a  grayish-brown  colour, 
and  partly  black,  and  resembles  the  original  disease  in  the  eye.  The  soft  parts 
remaining  in  the  bottom  of  the  orbit  were  sent  with  the  brain  ;  the  remnant  of 
the  optic  nerve  formed  a  firm  mass  with  dark  streaks  in  its  substance,  about  as 
large  as  a  small  horse-bean.  The  remaining  portions  of  the  other  orbital  nerves 
were  healthy. 

The  thorax  and  abdomen  were  not  examined. 

The  two  cases  of  melanosis  now  detailed  present  to  your  view  the  most 
striking  features  of  the  disease,  as  it  occurs  in  the  eye  ;  and  afford  the  necessary 
data  for  determining  on  the  proper  course  of  treatment,  nmj^pkrticularly  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  important  question  of  operation.  You  see  thy^alady  developed  in 
the  interior  of  the  globe,  and  destroying  sight;  makidjpits  way  through  the 
tunics  so  as  to  constitute  an  external  tumour,  ajmmKng  in  a  secondary  form 
in  various  other  organs,  and  thus  terminating  ^Q)ly.  You  see  the  eye  re¬ 
moved,  and  the  patient  recovering  from  the  ^ffipution  :  remaining  well  for  a 
shorter  or  longer  period,  and  apparently  cur^ysf  sinking  ultimately  under  the 
reappearance  of  the  disease  in  its  secondrtw  rann. 

The  primary  seat  of  the  affection  i^-Gkween  the  sclerotica  and  the  retina, 
which  suffer  at  first  merely  from  the  pressure  of  the  morbid  growth.  Where 
the  melanotic  substance  is  deposit®  the  choroid  cannot  be  traced ;  but  it  is 
seen,  of  natural  appearance,  linin^UJ^  sclerotica  in  the  part  free  from  the  disease. 

Although  no  trace  of  mafejA&Jc  degeneration  had  been  observed  in  the  re¬ 
tina,  in  either  of  these  case^we  optic  nerve  was  discoloured  in  the  second ;  and 
the  dark  tumour  within ftheiCTanium  was  probably  connected  with  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  optic  nerv£.  ^fn  a  case  which  I  examined  after  death,  many  years 
ago,  where  the  cofHMJs  of  the  orbit  were  converted  into  a  uniform  mass  of 
sooty  blackness,  thg  same  structure  was  continued  through  the  foramen  opti- 
cum,  and  co^^jM  with  a  large  deposit  of  similar  colour,  at  the  basis  of  the 
brain.  Tli^^^aration  is  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

The  extirpation  of  the  globe  in  fungus  haematodes  has  been  long  abandoned 
in  Lond^\because  the  operation  has  been  followed  speedily  and  invariably  by 
the vreK*?n c of  disease;  it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  there  is  a  single  well- 
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established  exception  to  this  statement.  The  results  of  the  operation  have  been 
more  favourable  in  cases  of  melanosis ;  and  it  has  been  considered  that,  if  the 
morbid  growth  has  not  made  its  way  through  the  coats  of  the  eye,  the  operation 
may  be  performed  with  the  prospect  of  perfect  success.  The  two  cases  now  re¬ 
ported  show  that  patients  may  survive  the  operation  some  months,  or  even  some 
years.  We  learn,  however,  from  the  first  case,  that  a  long  period  must  elapse 
before  a  patient  can  be  pronounced  completely  cured,  if  we  understand  by  cure 
security  from  the  reappearance  of  melanosis  in  any  of  its  forms.  Here  the  eye 
was  removed  at  an  early  period,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances ;  the 
patient  continued  well  for  more  than  three  years,  and  then  died  from  secondary 
manifestations  of  disease  obviously  dependent  on  the  original  affection. 

Dr.  Argyle  Robertson,  of  Edinburgh,  has  published  in  the  Northern  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Medicine  (November,  1844),  an  interesting  collection  of  cases,  in  which 
the  eye  was  extirpated  on  account  of  various  malignant  affections.  He  has 
operated  six  times  on  account  of  melanosis;  he  states  that  five  of  the  patients 
were  cured,  and  that  the  result  in  one  case  was  doubtful.  After  considering 
attentively  the  facts  stated  by  Dr.  R.,  and  comparing  them  with  the  case  of 
Elizabeth  Rute,  I  doubt  whether  any  one  of  his  patients  can  be  said  to  have 
been  completely  cured  in  the  sense  specified  above ;  and  I  therefore  conclude 
that,  in  saying  these  persons  were  cured,  he  merely  means  to  imply  that  there 
was  no  return  of  disease  in  the  orbit.  In  Case  I.  death  took  place  two  years 
after  the  operation  from  disease  of  the  heart.  Was  it  melanosis?  Were  any 
other  organs  diseased  ?  Case  II.  remained  well  six  months  after  the  operation. 
Case  III.  died  from  melanosis  affecting  the  hip  and  surrounding  parts  three 
years  after  the  operation.  Case  IV.  was  well  at  the  end  of  two  years.  Case 

V.  died  with  symptoms  of  apoplexy  ten  months  after  the  operation,  having  had 
fetid  discharge  from  the  orbit  for  two  months  before  death.  It  is  most  probable 
that  melanotic  disease  had  occurred  within  the  cranium  in  this  case.  In  Case 

VI.  death  occurred  two  years  after  the  operation.  The  liver  was  enormously 
enlarged  and  of  soft  texture ;  there  was  no  melanotic  deposit  in  any  part  of  the 
body. 

Dr.  Robertson  gives  an  enumeration  of  twenty-three  cases  frcm^Nother  autho¬ 
rities,  stating  that  twenty  were  cured,  while  three  terminated,  fatally  from 
secondary  melanotic  formations.  We  cannot  estimate  such  from  a  mere 
enumeration  without  particulars.  Indeed,  in  order  to  el^Q^te  the  point  now 
under  consideration,  we  require  complete  histories  of/TiN  cases  embracing  a 
considerable  period  of  time  after  the  performance  of  ijjSgfperations. 

If  it  should  be  found,  as  I  think  it  probable,  eases  of  melanosis  affecting 

the  eye,  always  terminate  fatally,  sooner  or>  even  although  the  organ 

should  be  removed  at  an  early  period,  by  secomary  formations  of  the  disease  in 
other  parts,  the  malignant  character  of  thsjtlisease  will  correspond  to  what 
occurs  in  the  skin,  the  only  part  besides,  M  eye  in  which  I  have  seen  melanosis 
as  a  primary  affection.  In  all  the  in^^ces  that  I  have  known,  of  cutaneous 
melanosis  removed  by  operation,  ^toj^hlfs  ensued  from  subsequent  affection  of 
internal  organs,  generally  with  r^w*^  °f  disease  in  the  part. 

Although  the  removal  of  ttfe  in  melanosis  cannot  be  undertaken  with  the 
promise  of  permanent  success^**  ruay  be  resorted  to,  should  the  patient  wish  it, 
as  a  means  of  prolonging  sfcfe.  The  benefit  in  this  respect  will  be  greater  in 
proportion  as  the  opera^jgjrHs  performed  at  an  earlier  period.  Thus  the  patient 
in  Case  I.  enjoyecLgeflbct  health  for  more  than  three  years  after  the  loss  of  the 
eye ;  while  SaraWpM)le  (Case  II.),  in  whom  the  disease  had  made  its  way 
through  the  coat^i  the  eye,  survived  only  six  months. 

There  some  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  presence  of  the  disease  pre¬ 

viously  to  tm^Xime  at  which  it  comes  through  the  coats  of  the  eye.  I  have  not 
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seen  it  in  the  first  stage,  in  which  there  is  total  loss  of  vision,  with  little  if  any 
change  in  the  appearance  of  the  eye.  In  Case  I.  sight  was  lost  without  pain  or 
inflammation ;  while  in  Case  II.  there  was  considerable  inflammation  with 
swelling.  The  eye  remains  without  farther  change  for  some  months,  when  the 
increase  of  the  morbid  growth  distends  the  globe,  causing  severe  pain  and  red¬ 
ness,  and  pushes  forwards  the  lens  and  iris.  We  find  at' this  time  the  iris  in 
contact  with  the  cornea  and  motionless,  but  not  otherwise  changed  ;  the  pupil 
rather  dilated;  the  lens  opaque,  and  somewhat  dingy.  The  sclerotica  soon 
gives  way  at  some  point  or  points  not  far  from  its  anterior  margin.  In  one 
case,  there  was  a  general  bulging  of  the  tumour  below  the  margin  of  the  cornea. 
This  distended  portion  presented  a  dull  discoloration  from  the  dark  colour  of 
the  melanotic  deposit,  and  its  surface  was  occupied  by  large  straight  vessels, 
apparently  containing  venous  blood  arranged  as  closely  as  possible,  so  as  to 
cover  the  membrane  completely.  These  appearances  show  clearly  that  there  is 
an  increase  in  the  contents  of  the  globe,  and  leave  little  doubt  that  the  increase 
is  a  morbid  growth,  which  must  be  referred  either  to  fungus  hmmatodes  or 
melanosis.  There  may  be  effusion  of  fluid  into  the  eyeball,  Causing  staphyloma 
scleroticae.  The  previous  history  of  such  a  case  will  be  different  from  that  of 
the  disease  under  consideration.  The  iris  would  probably  be  changed  in  colour, 
but  not  pushed  against  the  cornea;  the  crystalline  not  opaque  nor  pressed  for¬ 
wards.  In  staphyloma  scleroticae  from  effusion  of  fluid,  the  pupil  is  dilated  to 
the  utmost  opposite  to  the  swelling,  and  the  iris  may  even  disappear  at  that 
part.  Should  there  be  any  doubt  respecting  the  nature  of  the  case,  an  explo¬ 
ratory  puncture  with  a  grooved  needle  should  of  course  be  resorted  to  before 
operation. 


[A  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  comparative  malignancy  of  melanosis 
and  the  other  forms  of  malignant  disease.  Mr.  Lawrence,  in  his  work,  says 
that  “  the  prognosis  of  operations  is  by  no  means  so  unfavourable  in  melanosis 
of  the  eye  as  in  fungus  haematodes”  (p.  794) ;  and  Mr.  Dalrymple  has  ex¬ 
pressed  a  similar  opinion.  ‘‘There  seems,”  this  latter  observes,  “if  anyone 
may  use  the  term,  less  malignancy  in  it  [melanosis],  and  ites^tirpation  by  ope¬ 
ration  is  unquestionably  less  liable  to  be  followed  by  rear&^rance  of  the  disease 
than  that  of  either  medullary  sarcoma  or  carcinoma/L^O 

The  late  Dr.  G-eo.  McClellan,  of  this  city,  stara^*  on  the  contrary,  that 
melanotic  tumours  return  even  more  frequently extirpation  than  encepha- 
loid. 

Mr.  Paget,  in  his  late  valuable  work,2  a^s^Jh^that  “the  melanotic  or  mela- 
noid  cancers  are,  with  very  rare  excepti^s^nmedullary  cancers  modified  by  the 
formation  of  black  pigments  in  their  ^©Kiental  structures.  On  this  long-dis¬ 
puted  point  there  can,  I  think,  be  noV4asonable  doubt.  I  have  referred  to  a 
case  of  melanoid  epithelial  cancer^2^43) )  but,  with  this  exception,  I  have  not 
seen  or  read  of  any  example  of^jjgjinosis  or  melanotic  tumour  in  the  human 
subject  which  might  not  be  H^^JecT  as  a  medullary  cancer  with  black  pigments. 
In  the  horse  and  dog,  I  betfSyh;  black  tumours  occur  which  have  no  cancerous 
character ;  but  none  su<fli  are  recorded  in  human  pathology.” 

If  these  pathologmarVfews  be  correct,  and  there  is  no  higher  authority  in 
pathology  than  Mrt^StaET,  it  is  evident  that  melanosis  cannot  have  less  malig¬ 
nancy  than  encenCaJoid ;  and  Mr.  Lawrence  seems  to  have  been  led,  by  his 
subsequent  e^jnknce,  to  modify  his  opinions ;  for  he  states,  in  his  clinical  lec¬ 
ture,  deliveii^^hbsequent  to  the  publication  of  his  work,  that  melanosis  affecting 

iples  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  edited  by  his  son  (p.  420).  Pliilad.  1848. 

‘■tires  on  Surgical  Pathology,  vol.  ii.  p.  483. 
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the  eye  probably  always  terminates  fatally,  sooner  or  later,  even  although  the 
organ  should  be  removed  at  an  early  period  (see  p.  807).  Our  own  experience 
is  entirely  in  accordance  with  this  view,  for  we  have  never  seen  a  single  case  of 
melanosis  of  the  eye  which  did  not  terminate  fatally.  The  researches  of  Mr. 
Holmes  Coote  afford  additional  support  to  this  opinion.  This  gentleman,  in 
an  interesting  paper1 2  on  melanosis,  expresses  his  conviction  that  this  disease 
cannot  be  radically  removed  by  operation. 

u  It  has  been  commonly  stated,”  he  remarks,  “  that  by  the  early  and  com¬ 
plete  removal  of  a  melanotic  tumour,  the  patient  is  afforded  a  good  chance  of 
permanent  cure.  This  opinion  has  been  recently  supported  by  Dr.  Argyle 
Robertson,  in  a  short  pamphlet  upon  melanosis.  My  own  observations  lead 
me  to  a  totally  opposite  conclusion.  Thoroughly  convinced  of  the  inefficacy  of 
any  operation  in  radically  removing  the  disease,  I  doubt  much  whether  we  can 
affirm  that  it  even  prolongs  life.  Patients  may  fairly  be  recommended  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  removal  of  superficial  tumours,  which,  by  their  position  or  size,  pro¬ 
duce  inconvenience;  but  the  more  serious  operation  of  extirpation  of  the  eye 
ought  never  to  be  undertaken,  except  at  the  patient/ s  express  desire,  and  after 
lie  has  been  fairly  made  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the  case.” 

Professor  Gross,  of  Louisville,  in  his  admirable  report  “  On  the  Results  of 
Surgical  Operation  in  Malignant  Diseases,”3  expresses  similar  views.  Melanosis 
and  encephaloid,  with  their  different  varieties,  when  extirpated,  invariably 
return;  “  or,  if  this  remark  be  too  sweeping,  they  reappear  so  generally  and  so 
constantly  as  to  render  all  surgical  interference  absolutely  worse  than  useless. 
I  am  certain  that  nothing  could  ever  induce  me  again  to  undertake  the  extirpa¬ 
tion  of  the  globe  of  the  eye  in  any  case,  either  for  encephaloid  or  melanosis.  When 
I  was  a  student  in  Philadelphia,  I  saw  the  late  Professor  McClellan  remove 
this  organ  in  three  instances  for  these  affections,  and  in  each  there  was  a  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  malady  in  less  than  a  month.  The  patients  were  children  under 
nine  years  of  age,  and  in  two,  the  symptoms  and  progress  of  the  malady  were 
such  as  to  hold  out  strong  inducements  for  operation.  I  have  extirpated  the 
ball  of  the  eye  in  eight  cases,  in  six  for  encephaloid,  and  in  two  fqr  melanosis, 
and  in  every  one,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge,  I  believe  tteffeif  have  done 
mischief,  by  hurrying  the  patient  prematurely  to  the  grave.  Jfcj^ne  instance  I 
performed  not  less  than  three  operations  almost  in  so  manyjreMsI,  first  removing 
the  eyeball,  and  then  portions  of  the  lids  and  neighbouri imparts,  but  all  to  no 
purpose.  My  patient  died  from  the  effects  of  the  maia^yin  a  few  months  from 
the  time  of  the  first  excision.  Some  years  ago  I  sajf\^young  gentleman,  aged 
about  thirteen,  upon  whom  Professor  Mussey,  /F^Sn&innati,  had  already  ope¬ 
rated  twice,  with  the  effect  of  a  speedy  relajIseNff  each  instance.  When  the 
case  fell  into  my  hands,  some  weeks  after  tharvtat  operation,  the  morbid  growth 
had  already  made  such  rapid  strides  as^urfcerly  to  preclude  the  propriety  of 
farther  interference.  The  youth  went  and  died  a  few  months  after.” 

Mr.  Holmes  Coote  gives  the  follwigfe  table  of  fifteen  cases,  watched  for  a 
period  of  at  least  four  years.  Th^pole  shows  the  average  duration  of  human 
life,  after  the  primary  turnout  bfiSyteen  successfully  removed,  to  be  about  thir¬ 
teen  months.  {j** 

1  Lancet ,  Aug.  8,  184(f.^^ 

2  Transactions  of  the  filyHcan  Medical  Association ,  vol.  vi.  p.  282.  Pliilad.  1853. 
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u  Table  of  cases  in  which  the  observations  have  been  extended  over  a  period  of 
above  three  years  from  the  date  of  the  operation. 


Name  of  the  Operator. 

Case. 

Result. 

Cause  of  death. 

Mr.  Lawrence1  .  . 

1 

Died. 

Eighteen  months  after  operation ;  secondary  mela¬ 
nosis. 

Mr.  Lawrence  .  . 

2 

a 

Six  months  after  operation  ;  secondary  melanosis. 

Mr.  Lawrence  .  . 

3 

(< 

A  few  days  after  the  operation. 

Mr.  Fawdington2.  . 

4 

tt 

Seven  months  after  operation  ;  secondary  melanosis. 

Mr.  A.  Burns3.  .  . 

5 

“ 

Three  months  after  operation ;  secondary  melanosis. 

Dr.  Holsciien4.  .  . 

6 

a 

One  year  after  operation  ;  secondary  melanosis. 

Cullen  and  Carswell5 

7 

a 

Thirteen  months  after  operation ;  secondary  mela¬ 
nosis. 

Mr.  Wilson  .  .  .  . 

8 

a 

Two  years  after  operation  ;  secondary  melanosis. 

Mr.  Lang  staff6  .  . 

9 

a 

Five  months  after  operation ;  secondary  melanosis. 

Dr.  D.  Williams7  .  . 

10 

it 

Twelve  months  after  operation;  secondary  mela¬ 
nosis. 

Mr.  Montgomery  .  . 

11 

a 

Five  months  after  operation ;  secondary  melanosis. 

Dr.  A.  Robertson 

12 

a 

Two  years  after  operation ;  disease  of  heart  ? 

Dr.  A.  Robertson 

13 

it 

Three  years  after  operation  ;  melanosis  of  sacrum 
and  pelvis. 

Dr.  A.  Robertson 

14 

it 

Ten  months  after  operation ;  secondary  melanosis. 

Dr.  A.  Robertson 

15 

a 

Total  l 

Two  years  after  operation  ;  disease  of  the  liver. 

lumber  of  months,  200. 

Average  duration  of  life  after  the  operation,  13£  months.” 

Some  cases  might  be  added  to  this  table,  which  would  increase  the  average 
duration  of  life  after  the  operation.  Thus,  a  case  was  communicated  to  the  Sur¬ 
gical  Society  of  Ireland  by  Dr.  Byron,8  where  the  patient  lived  nearly  four 
years  after  the  operation,  and  then  died  of  fever,  and  another  was  alluded  to  by 
Dr.  Houston,  in  which  the  patient  survived  the  operation  seven  years.  Other 
cases  are  related,  but  the  details  are  too  imperfect  to  enable  us  to  tabulate 
them.9 

A  very  interesting  case  of  melanosis  of  the  right  eye  iiAi  female,  admitted 
into  the  Boston  Eye  Infirmary,  November,  1844,  is  rejjmea  by  Dr.  Jackson 
in  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences ,  iovj&fn,  1848.  The  disease 
had  first  commenced  eight  years  before.  The  eye  srajihe  whole  of  the  diseased 
mass  were  removed  by  Dr.  Hooper,  but  in  le^fmrn  a  month  the  disease  reap¬ 
peared  in  the  cicatrix;  subsequently  it  manif^i^^ itself  in  the  integuments,  and 
the  patient  died  in  January,  1848,  at  the^gy^f  fifty-one  years. 

Many  other  cases  might  be  referred  they  are  reported  too  soon  after 

operation  to  furnish  any  data  for  statim^d  conclusions.] 

[Melanotic  Deposit  beneath  the*&i)i\junctiva. — Melanosis  of  the  eye  usually 
commences  between  the  chorsA^nd  retina,  but  we  have  seen  three  cases  in 
which  the  melanotic  deposft^&K  place  in  the  subconjunctival  cellular  tissue. 

The  first  case  was  a  c£a£fiman,  84  years  of  age,  dark  hair,  florid  complexion, 
who  consulted  me  in  Hie)  year  1840.  He  stated  that,  since  his  boyhood,  he 
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*  Lawrence  on  D?sA©s  of  the  Eye,  and  Clin.  Lectures,  Med.  Gaz.  Oct.  3,  1845. 

2  Fawdington,  tfa^of  Melanosis.  3  A.  Burns,  Anatomy  of  Head. 

4  Holschen*  iffbtywer  Ophthal.  Observ. 

5  Carswe^^S  Cullen,  Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Transactions. 

6  LangstS^^J/<?c?.  and  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  iii. 

7  Dr.  D\  WnmiAMS,  Prov.  Med.  and  Surg.  Transactions ,  vol.  i. 

Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences ,  July,  1842,  p.  2.06,  et  seq. 

IlSd}  Lane  ~ 


Lancet ,  December  25,  1853.  Transactions  of  the  American  Med.  Assoc,  for  1853, 
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had  had  a  minute  black  spot  on  the  outer  corner  of  his  left  eye.  About  five 
years  ago  (May,  1835),  he  had  received  a  blow  on  that  eye;  some  time  after¬ 
wards  the  spot  began  to  enlarge,  and  in  June,  18  J6,  a  surgeon  of  this  city  had 
cut  it  off.  Ten  or  eleven  months  afterwards  the  disease  returned,  and  between 
that  period  and  July,  1838,  he  had  been  operated  upon  by  the  same  surgeon 
nine  times;  caustic  being  applied  to  the  eye  in  the  intervals,  and  blue  pill  given 
until  slight  ptyalism  was  produced.  His  general  health  is  now  and  has  always 
been  good.  Thirteen  years  ago  he  had  syphilis,  which  was  followed  by  nodes 
on  the  tibia.  These  have  disappeared. 

On  examination,  I  found  a  melanotic  deposit  beneath  the  conjunctiva  of  the 
left  eye,  principally  at  the  outer  and  inner  angles,  most  dense  at  the  latter- 
This  deposit  formed  an  irregular  border  around  the  upper  margin  of  the  cornea, 
and  extended  down  over  this  part  to  the  distance  of  about  one-third  its  surface. 
At  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  the  conjunctiva  was  raised  at  points,  forming 
slightly  elevated  tumours.  On  the  sclerotica,  at  the  lower  margin  of  the  cornea, 
there  was  a  dark  vascular  tumour. 

The  pupil  was  natural  and  the  sight  nearly  perfect,  but  the  light  is  painful, 
the  eye  soon  becomes  fatigued,  and  there  is  considerable  lachrymation.  The 
right  eye  was  unaffected. 

I  candidly  explained  to  the  man  the  malignant  nature  of  the  affection,  sug¬ 
gested  some  hygienic  means  for  the  promotion  of  his  comfort,  and  expressed  my 
conviction  that  no  surgical  operation  would  avail  for  the  cure  of  the  disease.  In 
this  opinion,  my  friend  Dr.  Norris,  who  was  the  man’s  family  physician,  and 
at  whose  recommendation  he  had  consulted  me,  fully  concurred.  I  did  not  see 
this  man  again  until  after  his  death,  but  I  learned  from  Dr.  Norris  that,  the 
disease  increasing,  and  the  patient  being  anxious  to  have  something  done,  he 
had  applied  to  the  surgeon  under  whose  care  he  had  first  been;  that  he  had  again 
several  times  operated,  but  that  the  disease  seemed  to  be  renewed  with  increased 
vigour  after  each  operation ;  bleeding  fungous  growths  sprouted  up,  from  which 
the  hemorrhage  became  so  profuse  that  the  life  of  the  patient  was  in  extreme 
jeopardy.  In  this  condition  he  was  persuaded  by  a  friend  to  go  with  him  to 
New  York  to  consult  a  countryman  (the  patient  was  an  Irishman^®  oculist  in 
that  city.  This  gentleman  declining  to  operate,  the  patient  apS^l  at  the  New 
York  Hospital,  into  which  he  was  admitted  in  a  very  exhau^fi?  condition  from 
the  excessive  loss  of  blood.  To  protract  his  life,  but  witfiWfc  any  expectation 
of  a  cure,  the  eye  was  extirpated  by  Dr.  Kearny  RoGmQrThe  man  some  time 
afterwards  returned  home,  the  wound  healing,  his  str^rSNu  recruited,  and  in  good 
spirits.  This  favourable  condition  of  things  w^T^mfortunately  only  of  short 
duration;  and,  on  the  30tli  of  March,  1841,  I^w^kt admitted  into  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Hospital.  The  subsequent  history  of  tkswSise,  and  the  'post-mortem  exami¬ 
nation,  at  which  I  was  present,  have  been  nnliWy  furnished  me  by  my  friend  Dr. 
Edward  Hartshorne. 

“  G-.  G-.,  aged  34,  was  admitted  Masph^O,  1841,  delirious,  and  in  great  pain. 
Found  him  rolling  about  his  bed  in^agofy  from  a  pain  in  the  head,  the  principal 
seat  of  which  appeared  to  be  a£  ^Fybint  on  the  left  side  below  and  behind  the 
vertex.  Six  or  eight  ounces  ttfliood  were  taken  from  the  scalp  over  this  region, 
which  was  then  covered  witlrKn  anodyne  poultice.  Morph,  sulph.  gr.  i  was 
administered  internally.  pain  began  to  abate  soon  after  the  cupping ;  in 

the  course  of  an  hour  iX^nan  fell  asleep,  and  appeared  to  rest  well  throughout 
the  night.  VS> 

u  Cephalalgia  less  severe  the  next  morning,  and  the  pain  in  the  eye 

moderate.  Mint!  nk>re  collected,  but  evidently  much  impaired,  the  memory  being 
especially  q^S^jed.  Continued  to  suffer  less  that  day  and  the  next.  Gently 


purged,  vji 
in  left 


OrSfbe  fourth  day,  the  pain  returned  on  whole  left  side  of  head  and 
Patient  extremely  restless  and  incoherent.  Continue  anodyne  cata- 
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plasm.  R.  Liq.  morph,  sulph.  f  5j,  q.  h.  t.  p.  r.  n.  Tumour  of  orbit  dressed 
with  lint  saturated  with  slippery  elm  mucilage. 

“  5th  day,  suffering  unabated  ;  partial  paralysis  of  right  arm.  Emp.  belladon. 
over  seat  of  pain.  Liq.  morph,  sulph.  continued,  with  nutritious  diet,  and  rest 
in  bed. 

“  Day  before  death,  pupil  fixed ;  intellect  more  disordered.  The  next  morning 
coma ;  stertor ;  general  and  complete  paralysis :  occasional  frothing  at  the  mouth, 
with  convulsive  clenching  of  the  jaws.  Subsequently  stertorous  respiration, 
with  mouth  wide  open;  mouth  then  slightly  drawn  to  right  side;  cerebral 
symptoms  present  gradually  increasing,  at  least  20  hours,  until  death,  April  6, 
1841. 

u  Sectio  cadaveris  10  hours  after  death.  Body  not  much  emaciated;  left 
orbit  filled  with  a  soft  homogeneous  disorganized  mass,  of  a  dull  olive-black 
colour.  Head  alone  examined;  dura  mater  nearly  healthy,  the  veins  being 
perhaps  slightly  distended;  arachnoid  and  pia  mater  presenting  no  evidences  of 
recent  inflammation. 

“  Substance  of  brain  rather  soft;  although  examined  within  12  hours  after 
death  in  cool  weather,  yet  it  flattened  out  by  its  own  weight. 

“  Colour  of  cortical  and  medullary  substance  in  left  hemisphere  very  pale, 
and  section  unusually  marked  with  vascular  puncta.  This  paleness  less  distinct 
in  right  hemisphere. 

“A  tumour  3J  inches  long,  3  wide,  and  2  thick,  about  the  size  and  shape  of 
a  medium  turnip,  soft,  but  tenacious  like  firm  cellular  tissue,  and  of  a  dark- 
purple  colour,  resembling  a  large  fibrinous  coagulum,  was  discovered  occupying 
a  kind  of  sac  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  middle,  and  posterior  part  of  the  ante¬ 
rior  lobe  of  the  left  hemisphere.  Purulent  matter  of  a  peculiar  greenish-yellow 
hue  was  found  lining  the  anterior  wall  of  this  sac.  Serosity  in  ventricles  slight; 
velum  interpositum  a  little  injected.  No  coagulum  or  other  abnormal  condition 
could  be  found  in  the  cerebrum.  Cerebellum  apparently  healthy;  spinal  cord 
not  examined.  Permission  to  open  other  cavities  of  the  body  could  not  be 
obtained.” 

The  two  other  cases  came  under  our  care  in  Wills  Hosgjfcal,  but  we  are  able 
to  give  only  a  very  general  account  of  them,  having  u^jCt^nately  mislaid  our 
notes. 

The  subjects  of  both  cases  were  short,  rather  steQvTemales,  past  the  middle 
age.  In  the  first  case,  there  was  a  considerable  d^peten  of  brownish-black  matter 
between  the  conjunctiva  and  sclerotica  of  oi^O^ye,  giving  it  a  dark  mottled 
appearance.  She  was  kept  in  the  house,  jwJ  view  of  watching  the  progress 
of  the  disease,  but  not  subjected  to  treatra^n^.  Her  health  seemed  good.  After 
being  in  the  house  for  some  months,  ^  * 
which  she,  however,  soon  recovered, 
my  term  of  service  had  expired,  was,  I  learned,  discharged,  and  after  her 
return  home  had  a  recurrence  oQffs,  in  one  of  which  she  had  died. 

In  the  other  case,  the  m^  deposit  was  in  the  same  situation  as  the  prc- 


hs,  sm^was  suddenly  attacked  with  a  fit,  from 
i.  Subsequently  she  had  several  more.  After 


ceding,  but  much  less  in 
health  seemed  good, 
term  of  service,  but  a" 
some  months  after,, 
particulars  in  re. 


tity.  It  existed  in  one  eye  only.  The  patient’s 
Sned  this  patient  also  under  observation  during  my 
wards  she  was  discharged,  and  I  was  informed  that 
s  she  had  died,  but  I  could  not  learn  any  satisfactory 
to  her. 


The  followi^Kmse  occurred  in  the  Hospital  of  Surgery,  Panton  Square,  St. 
James’s,  i^Mvihe  care  of  Mr.  Wardrop  : — 

“  A.  B.^|’ed  40.  The  form  of  the  anterior  chamber  is  changed,  the  cornea 
having^come  prominent  and  irregular  on  its  surface,  and  it  has  lost  its  natural 
trmisp^)ency,  having  an  appearance  as  if  it  were  filled  and  distended  with  a  dark- 
bl^^substance.  These  changes  of  the  anterior  chamber  came  on  about  sis  years 
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ago,  after  an  attack  of  puriform  ophthalmia,  and  are  nothing  more  than  the 
usual  appearances  of  staphyloma.  But  the  peculiarity  of  this  case  consists  in  a 
portion  of  the  conjunctiva  covering  the  nasal  side  of  the  sclerotica,  being  con¬ 
verted  into  a  dark-coloured  mass,  precisely  the  shade  of  Indian  ink.  The 
tumour  is  not  larger  than  the  nail  of  the  little  finger,  but  of  an  irregular  and 
angular  ^hape,  and  flattish.  It  seems  to  consist  in  a  mere  thickening  of  the 
conjunctiva,  which  membrane  is  still  movable  on  the  sclerotic  coat.  It  was  first 
observed  twelve  months  ago,  in  the  form  of  a  small  black  spot,  a  part  of  which 
was  removed  by  a  surgeon,  since  which  it  has  increased  in  size.  This  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  Mr.  Wardrop  as  an  example  of  melanosis  affecting  the  conjunctiva, 
of  which  he  has  seen  a  few  examples,  some  of  which  are  delineated  in  his  Mor¬ 
bid  Anatomy  of  the  Eye,  vol.  i.” — Lancet ,  Oct.  21,  1846. 

Some  other  cases  are  recorded,  which  were  probably  examples  of  melanosis 
of  the  subconjunctival  cellular  tissue,  but  the  accQunts  of  them  are  wanting  in 
precision,  and  we  will  merely  refer  to  them.1] 

SECTION  V.—  EXTIRPATION  OF  THE  EYE. 


Careful  preparation  of  the  patient,  by  regulation  of  the  diet  and  attention  to 
the  state  of  the  bowels,  for  some  days  previously,  is  advisable,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  occurrence  of  inflammation,  which,  if  produced,  would  probably  extend 
from  the  orbit  to  the  important  connected  and  contiguous  parts. 

The  operation  itself,  although  its  bare  mention  is  distressing  and  shocking  to 
the  feelings  of  patients  and  their  friends,  is  neither  difficult,  tedious,  nor  dan¬ 
gerous,  when  executed  properly,  and  under  the  requisite  precautions  of  previous 
measures  and  subsequent  management.  The  lids  must  be  divided  at  their 
external  commissure,  and  turned  back  so  as  to  expose  completely  the  anterior 
opening  of  the  socket;  the  conjunctiva  must  then  be  cut  through  at  its  reflection 
from  the  palpebrae,  and  the  diseased  mass  must  be  detached  from  the  socket,  to 
which  it  is  connected  by  cellular  tissue,  more  or  less  loose;  the  third  and  last 
portion  of  the  operation  consists  in  severing  the  orbital  contents  thus  insulated, 
at  their  posterior  attachment,  by  cutting  through  the  muscles^o^tqp  globe  and 
the  optic  nerve.  The  instruments  required  are  scalpels  anjrahrceps;  some  of 
the  former  should  be  double-edged  and  pointed;  a  strong ijmyed  needle,  armed 
with  a  stout  thread ;  a  double-edged  knife,  curved  on  Jjy^flat;  and  a  pair  of 

strong  scissors,  similarly  curved.  ,  ,  ^  . . 

The  patient  should  be  placed  in  the  recumben^po^on,  with  the  head  a  little 
raised  on  a  pillow.  The  separation  of  the  eyelifis, jitS their  temporal  junction, 
would  be  expedient,  in  order  to  give  room,  e\4m  lime  globe  were  of  its  natural 
size,  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the  m^r^  or  less  considerable  enlargement 
which  exists  almost  invariably  when  th^npperation  of  excision  becomes  neces¬ 
sary.  This  point  is  accomplished  by^<J|feraight  incision,  which  should  be  an 


inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  oi 
palpebrae  being  completely  turno 


sufficiently  extensive  to  admit  of  the 
so  as  to  expose  the  margin  of  the  orbit. 
After  dividing  the  commissure*  dOlie  lids,  they  must  be  dissected  from  the  base 
of  the  tumour  above  and  by  a  few  strokes  of  the  knife,  by  which  the 

conjunctiva  is  divided  rnojj^or  less  completely  at  its  reflection  over  the  globe. 
The  curved  needle  is  u^vtarried  through  the  diseased  mass,  and  the  ligature 
thus  introduced,  held^^fcner  by  the  operator  or  an  assistant,  allows  of  its  being 

1  See  TRAVERS^^tapMs  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye ,  pp.  102,  894;  London,  1820. 
Kcederer,  Thise, quoted  by  Rognetta,  Traite  Philo  sop  hique  et  Clinique  d’  Ophthalmologie, 
P.  376  ;  Pa^is^44. 

MiDDi^MctM  Transactions  of  Prov.  Med.  and  Surg.  quoted  in  Med.-Chir.  Rev.  July, 

1837,  p.£7Y. 
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moved  in  any  convenient  direction  as  the  dissection  proceeds.  The  eye  being 
drawn  gently  upwards,  a  semicircular  incision  is  carried  from  one  angle  to  the 
other,  along  the  inferior  margin  of  the  orbit,  and  we  proceed,  by  cutting  in  the 
same  direction,  to  detach  the  contents  of  the  orbit  from  the  bony  cavity,  as  far 
as  we  can  conveniently  carry  the  knife.  In  this  dissection,  we  cut  through  such 
part  of  the  conjunctiva  as  had  not  been  divided  in  turning  back  the  eyelid  and 
the  inferior  oblique  muscle.  The  two  extremities  of  this  first  incision  are  now 
united  by  a  second  semicircular  cut  carried  along  the  upper  edge  of  the  orbit, 
and  the  mass  is  detached  above;  here  we  first  cut  through  the  conjunctiva,  and 
then  the  tendon  and  pulley  of  the  trochlearis  muscle.  The  object  is  to  remove 
the  entire  orbital  contents,  which  is  most  effectually  and  conveniently  accom¬ 
plished  by  dissecting  close  to  the  bone,  and  employing  a  double-edged  scalpel. 
As  the  roof  of  the  orbit  is  naturally  as  thin  as  paper  at  some  points,  and  as  it 
sometimes  undergoes  absorption  in  consequence  of  pressure,  especially  when 
long  continued,  the  cavity  of  the  cranium  might  easily  be  penetrated  by  the 
sharp  point  of  the  knife,  if  it  were  used  incautiously.  To  avoid  this  risk,  the 
eye  should  be  drawn  downwards,  and  the  dissection  conducted  very  carefully  at 
the  superior  part  of  the  orbit.  When  the  diseased  mass  has  been  detached  all 
round,  it  merely  remains  to  cut  through  the  muscles  and  optic  nerve  behind; 
and  this  division  may  be  accomplished  with  the  straight  scalpel,  the  curved 
scalpel,  or  the  curved  scissors.  As  the  external  side  of  the  orbit  slants  from 
without  inwards,  while  the  internal  goes  directly  backwards,  this  last  step  of 
the  operation  can  be  accomplished  most  conveniently  by  introducing  the  instru¬ 
ment  at  the  outer  side  of  the  cavity. 

The  surface  of  the  orbit  should  be  gently  and  carefully  examined  with  the 
finger;  if  the  lachrymal  gland,  or  any  portion  of  the  disease  has  been  left 
behind,  it  should  be  removed. 

The  vessels  divided  in  the  operation  bleed  freely ;  when  the  wound  is  sponged, 
it  fills  again  directly  with  blood,  so  that  we  cannot  direct  our  dissection  by  the 
immediate  sight  of  the  parts,  which  we  are  dividing.  Profuse  hemorrhage 
generally  takes  place  from  the  ophthalmic  artery;  it  usually  ceases  sponta¬ 
neously  ;  but  if  it  should  proceed  to  an  alarming  extent,  j^ajist  be  stopped  by 
pressure.  Apiece  of  lint  rolled  firmly  into  the  shan^^  a^conical  plug  may 
be  held  on  the  vessel  until  the  blood  ceases  to  floWjysASi  it  may  be  gently  re¬ 
moved.  If  the  bleeding  should  require  it,  a  comp^Wof  folded  linen  might  be 
placed  over  the  plug,  and  secured  by  a  circular^bOmge  for  a  short  time. 

The  practice,  sometimes  recommended  ancMWtowed,  of  filling  the  orbit  with 
lint,  sponge,  or  other  matters,  seems  to  m/cfepQedly  objectionable.  From  this 
introduction  of  extraneous  substances  ^ntV-a  recent  wound,  we  can  expect  no 
other  result  than  irritation  and  inflammation.  We  should  use  every  precaution 
to  avert  such  results,  which  would  Joecmne  dangerous  in  this  case  from  the  di¬ 
rect  connection  between  the  shealftj£>f  the  optic  nerve,  the  periorbita,  and  the 
dura  mater,  and  the  immediate^^guity  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes  with 
a  large  portion  of  the  woun^jvCtt  will  be  sufficient  to  unite  the  divided  com¬ 
missure  of  the  lids  bvorfSyW  two  sutures,  to  cover  the  part  with  a  soft  rag 
dipped  in  cold  water,  renewing  it  as  often  as  it  becomes  dry  or  warm.  The 
patient  should  be  kept  quiet  in  bed,  and  restricted  to  a  spare  diet,  until  all 
risk  of  inflammation™  past.  The  bony  cavity  granulates,  and  becomes  filled, 
to  a  certain  extdjjywith  a  newly-formed  vascular  mass ;  the  eyelids  sink  in¬ 
wards,  and  l^Q^e  concave.  There  is  no  support  for  an  artificial  eye,  nor,  in¬ 
deed,  suflh^Js^cavity  for  its  reception ;  a  green  or  black  patch  must  therefore 
be  worn  $veV  the  orbit  to  conceal  the  deformity  consequent  on  the  operation. 


attention  lately  paid  to  the  orbital  capsule  of  Tenon,  has  led  Dr.  Bon- 
of  Lyons,  to  an  improved  method  of  extirpating  the  eye,  in  those  cases  in 
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which  nothing  but  the  eyeball  requires  to  be  removed.  In  the  ordinary  mode 
of  operating,  the  instrument  is  buried  in  the  fat  of  the  orbit,  and  the  muscles 
are  divided  at  a  considerable  distance  from  their  insertion  into  the* eyeball ;  the 
trunks  of  the  nerves  are  cut  across,  as  well  as  considerable  branches  of  the 
ophthalmic  artery.  All  this  is  avoided,  if  the  muscles  and  the  optic  nerve  are 
divided  at  their  insertion  into  the  sclerotica,  and  the  eyeball  removed,  leaving 
Tenon’s  capsule  entire.  In  this  mode  of  operating,  all  risk  of  hemorrhage  is 
avoided,  the  optic  nerve  only  is  divided,  and  the  wound  is  separated  from  the 
remaining  contents  of  the  orbit  by  the  capsule.  Separating  the  eyelids,  Dr. 
Bonnet  proposes  to  divide  the  rectus  internus,  as  in  the  operation  for  strabis¬ 
mus;  next,  sliding  the  scissors  through  the  wound,  they  are  to  pass  between 
the  sclerotica  on  the  one  side,  and  the  subconjunctival  fascia  and  muscles  on  the 
other,  and  to  divide  the  remaining  three  recti  close  to  their  insertions;  the  two 
obliqui  are  to  be  divided  as  near  as  possible  to  the  eye ;  then,  the  optic  nerve. 
The  eye  is  now  removed,  without  implicating  any  vessel,  or  any  other  nerve 
than  the  optic,  and  without  penetrating  into  the  fat  of  the  orbit. 

The  cases  suitable  for  this  mode  of  operating,  must  be  few,  the  textures  sur¬ 
rounding  the  eyeball  being  in  general  too  much  implicated  in  the  disease  to  be 
left  behind.  Gensoul  had  a  case,  in  which  Bonnet’s  plan  might  have  sufficed. 
The  eye  was  changed  neither  in  form  nor  size;  vision  was  destroyed;  but  the 
excruciating  pain  suffered  by  the  patient,  and  which  no  means  were  found  to 
mitigate,  was  the  only  circumstance  which  determined  the  question  as  to  an 
operation.  A  melanotic  tumour,  confined  to  the  retina,  was  found  to  be  the 
disease. 

Dr.  Stceber,  of  Strasburg,  has  removed  an  eye  affected  with  melanosis, 
nearly  on  Bonnet’s  plan.  Having  cut  the  rectus  internus,  he  drew  the  eye 
forwards,  divided  the  optic  nerve  with  curved  scissors,  and  finished  the  opera¬ 
tion  by  separating  from  the  eye  the  conjunctiva  and  the  muscles.  The  eye, 
thus  removed,  looked  as  if  nicely  dissected,  the  sclerotica  being  perfectly  free 
of  cellular  substance.  The  operation  required  much  less  time  than  the  ordinary 
extirpation,  and  very  little  blood  was  lost.  Dr.  Cunier  has  removed  an  eye 
according  to  the  same  method.  The  eyeball  was  not  changed-s^a  form ;  the 
disease  was  medullary  fungus.  The  suppuration  was  very  gre^Ojjn \  the  granu¬ 
lations  excessive.  Experience  must  determine  whether  the^jefrects  are  gene¬ 
rally  to  be  expected  when  this  mode  of  operating  is  adotftoJK — Brit .  and  For. 
Med.  Rev.  Jan.  1848,  from  Annales  d’  Oculistique ,  i\^^1842.] 
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SECTION  I. — OS§l^®ATION  OF  VARIOUS  PARTS  OF  THE  EYE. 

Most  of  the  text^^^belonging  to  the  eye,  if  not  all  of  them,  have  been 
found  convertecl^&vvbone,  more  or  less  extensively ;  the  change  having  seldom 
been  observed,  ex^pt  in  eyes  which  had  been  seriously  disorganized  by  acute 
inflammationjs^my  years  before  death,  and  had  then  remained  collapsed,  shrunk, 
or  at  allevC^Islleprived  of  vision.  The  subject,  therefore,  generally  speaking, 
is  of  norchnctical  importance.  The  recorded  instances  of  these  ossifications  have 
bcem^fihe  most  part,  collected  by  Schon,  in  his  work  on  the  Pathological 
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Anatomy  of  tlie  Human  Eye  ( Ilandbuch  der  pathologischen  Anatomie  des 
menschlichen  Augues ,  8vo.  Hamburg,  1828),  and  some  of  the  following  references 
have  been  borrowed  from  him. 

Cornea. — In  the  opaque  cornea  of  an  eye  changed  in  form,  Mr.  Wardrop 
found,  between  the  laminae,  a  small  piece  of  bone.  Another  was  met  with 
between  the  choroid  and  retina  of  the  same  eye.  In  another  case,  Mr.  W. 
found  gritty  particles  and  inequalities  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  cornea.  In 
a  case  communicated  to  him  by  Mr.  Anderson,  of  Inverary,  a  substance  of 
whitish  appearance  was  seen  in  the  under  part  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  arising 
from  the  inside  of  the  sclerotic  coat,  and  extending  upwards  behind  the  cornea, 
over  a  great  part  of  the  iris  to  very  near  the  pupil.  It  had  begun  to  grow 
fifteen  years  before,  in  consequence  of  a  blow  on  the  eye  from  a  fall,  and  had 
been  attended  with  much  irritation  and  pain,  which  had  increased  so  as  to  render 
relief  by  operation  necessary.  Mr.  Anderson,  therefore,  made  a  section  of  the 
cornea,  as  in  extraction  of  the  cataract,  and  then  readily  turned  out  a  small 
piece  of  bone,  which  was  as  thin  as  paper  above,  thicker,  porous,  and  brittle 
below.  It  adhered  slightly  in  the  lower  part,  but  was  unattached  above. 
(Essays  on  the  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Eye ,  vol.  i.  chap.  10:  pp. 

74-77.) 

Walther  found  a  small  piece  of  bone  in  the  cornea  of  a  man  sixty  years  of 
age.  (Anat.  Museum ,  Th.  i.  189,  No.  274.) 

A  case  recorded  by  Monod  ( Nbuvelle  Bibliothlque  Med,  May,  1827),  of 
ossification  of  the  entire  cornea,  in  an  old  man,  is  mentioned  by  Schon  as  the 
only  instance  of  the  kind. 

Sclerotica, — According  to  Schon,  only  one  instance  has  been  observed;  it 
is  recorded  by  Blasius  in  a  rare  work.  ( Observations  medicse  rariores; 
Amstelod.  1677,.  p.  78.) 

Choroid  Coat, — “I  have  met,”  says  Mr.  Wardrop,  “with  a  few  instances 
where  a  thin  cup  of  bone  was  found  between  the  sclerotic  coat  and  the  retina. 
The  ossifications  in  all  these  cases  were  exactly  similar.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
cup,  there  was  a  small  round  perforation,  through  which  the  retina  passed  to 
expand  on  the  interior  surface  of  the  osseous  shell.  The  ^retina  was  in  imme¬ 
diate  contact  with  the  interior  surface  of  the  bone,  bu^btween  the  sclerotic 
coat  and  the  ossification,  there  was  a  very  thin,  tendey^d  pale-coloured  mem¬ 
branous  expansion,  the  only  vestige  of  the  chororsPj^foat.”  [Lib,  cit.  vol.  ii. 
p.  69,  Plate  XIV.  Fig.  8.)  .  <S 

Walther  found  the  posterior  half  of  the  cM**$d  ossified  in  the  eye  of  a  man 
thirty  years  old,  who  had  been  long  blhKitfSme  eye  being  in  other  respects 
healthy.  In  a  man  of  sixty,  who  had  bfeem)b>ind  twenty-eight  years,  the  globe 
was  collapsed,  and  the  interior  portfim  of  the  choroid  ossified.  In  another 
instance,  where  the  bulb  was  dimini^^!,  the  choroid  formed  a  firm  excavated 
hemisphere,  in  which  there  was  a>4ole  for  the  passage  of  the  optic  nerve.  In 
an  older  man,  the  choroid  was  pmppletely  ossified  in  both  eyes.  (Lib.  cit.  Nos. 
292,  298,  294,  295.) 

Lis. — Two  instances  ofS^rossification  are  mentioned  by  Walther.  [Lib. 
cit.  pp.  146  and  148. O 

Retina. — Ossificatio^jlf  this  part  has  been  already  mentioned  in  two  notes  at 
page  554.  Schon  ^caks  of  this  change  as  a  rare  occurrence,  and  quotes,  besides 
an  instance  meHrt&fcned  by  Morgagni  (Epis.  xiii.  No.  10),  another  related  by 
Zinn  in  th<^  Efilqmjurg  Magazine ,  vol.  xix.  p.  441. 

Lens  cM&S&tpsule. — Ossification  of  these  structures  is  spoken  of  in  Chapter 
XIX.  §  5>$r487.  .  . 

Mwid^ane  of  the  Aqueous  Humour. — Mr.  Wardrop  saw  a  case  in  which  thin 
la^nm^)  ot  bone,  which  he  supposes  to  have  been  formed  in  this  membrane, 
discharged  from  the  anterior  chamber  through  ulcers  formed  in  the  cornea. 
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He  mentions  that  in  a  patient  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Wishart,  that  portion 
of  the  capsule  of  the  aqueous  humour  which  is  reflected  over  the  iris  was  almost 
entirely  converted  into  a  bony  shell.  (Lib.  cit.  p.  18.) 

Vitreous  Humour. — This  humour  and  the  membrana  hyaloidea  may  become 
ossified.  “  In  one  case,”  says  Mr.  Wardrop,  “  besides  the  capsule  of  the  lens 
being  ossified,  I  found  several  large  but  thin  scales  of  bony  matter  dispersed 
in  an  irregular  manner  throughout  the  vitreous  humour,  which,  in  all  probability, 
were  ossifications  of  the  hyaloid  membrane.”  In  another  eye,  extensively  dis¬ 
organized  by  serious  disease,  and  shrunk,  the  cavity  of  the  globe,  within  the 
choroid  and  iris,  was  occupied  by  an  irregularly-shaped  bony  mass,  composed 
of  two  distinct  portions,  slightly  connected.  The  anterior  was  spherical,  and 
consisted  of  a  thin  hollow  shell  of  bone ;  it  appeared  to  be  the  capsule  of  the 
lens  ossified.  The  other,  occupying  the  situation  of  the  vitreous  humour,  was 
unequal  on  its  surface,  and  composed  of  numerous  osseous  laminae  irregularly 
disposed.  (Lib.  cit.  p.  128,  Plate  XIY.  Fig.  1.) 

[Dr.  Grillo,  Prof,  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Naples,  exhibited  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Academy  of  Naples,  on  the  11th  of  March 
last,  two  eyes,  the  vitreous  humours  of  both  of  which  were  completely  ossified. 
The  individual  from  whom  these  eyes  had  been  taken  was  an  old  sailor,  who 
had  been  for  twenty-five  years  tormented  with  gout  in  his  feet.  The  disease 
became  displaced,  and  the  eyes  were  affected  with  obstinate  inflammation,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  opacity  of  the  cornea,  atrophy  of  the  eyeballs,  complete  blindness, 
and  the  gradual  conversion  of  the  eyes  into  two  white  hard  balls.  Finally,  the 
patient  died  of  apoplexy.  The  ossification  of  the  vitreous  humour  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  rare,  this  degeneration  being  usually  confined  to  the  hyaloid  membrane. 
Dr.  G.  met  with  this  last-named  pathological  condition  in  the  eye  of  a  subject 
dead  from  phthisis. —  Osservatore  Medico  di  Napoli. ~\ 

SECTION  II.— CALCULOUS  CONCRETIONS. 

Calculous  concretions  have  been  met  with  in  the  eye.  Scarpa  Ifcis  described 
and  delineated  an  adventitious  formation  of  this  kind.  The  g^e^as  shrunk 
to  one-half  its  natural  size.  The  sclerotica  and  choroid  wemNrearly  natural. 
Within  the  latter,  there  were  two  calculous,  cup-like  sub^qJcJes  (scodelle),  of 
which  one  occupied  the  back  of  the  eye,  the  other  was  i*Mie  situation  of  the 
ciliary  body  and  the  lens.  The  optic  nerve,  degener^lgd'  into  a  thread,  went 
through  an  opening  in  the  centre  of  the  postenw^yculous  portion,  and  was 
then  continued  as  a  soft  cylinder,  through  the  a^s^^the  globe,  and  was  fixed 
to  the  anterior  calculous  mass.1 

Haller  met  with  a  similar  change  of  str^ure,  which  he  has  described  in 
his  Opuscula  Pathologica,  Obs.  65,  under fCfep  title  of  lapideus  scyphus  in  oculo , 
that  is,  a  cup-like  calculous  concretion  ifiwe  eye.  In  dissecting  the  nerves  of 
the  eye,  he  observed  that  the  cornea^jS^opaque,  and  the  globe  hard.  “  Within 
the  choroid,  and  concentric  with  m^vtunic,  in  place  of  the  retina,  there  was  a 
hollow,  osseous,  or  rather  ston#TiWisphere,  for  no  bony  fibres  were  discernible, 
to  which  the  choroid  adhereo^ag  it  usually  does  to  the  retina;  it  consisted  of 
two  layers,  and  was  exca  on  one  side  so  as  to  form  two  small  recesses. 
That  this  sort  of  cup  was  the  retina,  in  an  indurated  state,  was  farther  proved 
by  the  circumstance^oOi^being  perforated  by  an  accurately  round  opening  at 
the  entrance  of  ttoN^wic  nerve.  No  proper  vitreous  body  was  found  in  this 
osseous  cavity,  buKk  kind  of  nerve,  that  is,  a  white  cylinder,  which,  entering 

1  Saggio  di^S^rvazioni  e  <T  Esperienze,  Sfc.  cap.  xx.  plate  ii.  fig.  8.  Treatise,  §c.  p.  534. 
The  morbiA^ructure  is  delineated  in  plate  ii.  fig.  8. 
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through  the  foramen  of  the  bony  cup,  passed  along  its  axis,  and  adhered  in 
front  to  a  confused  mass  of  hone,  which  might  have  been  taken  for  a  degenerated 
crystalline.  In  this  same  mass,  the  iris,  ciliary  processes,  and  cornea,  were 
firmly  consolidated.”  ( Opera  minora ,  tom  iii,  pp.  366,  367.) 

Panizza  minutely  examined  an  eye,  which  contained  a  large  calculous  form¬ 
ation  between  the  choroid  and  retina ;  a  description  and  good  delineation  of  the 
parts  are  given  in  his  work  on  fungus  hsematodes  of  the  eye.1  The  left  eye,  in 
which  vision  had  been  lost  in  youth  from  internal  inflammation,  was  taken  from 
the  body  of  a  farmer,  sixty  years  of  age,  who  had  died  of  peripneumony.  The 
cornea  was  opaque,  flattened,  and  shrunk;  the  globe  generally,  was  rather 
diminished,  and  firm  to  the  touch.  When  the  sclerotica  and  choroid,  which 
were  natural,  had  been  cut  through,  a  white,  stony,  and  somewhat  rough  sub¬ 
stance  was  exposed,  covering  the  globe  completely  within  the  choroid,  and  con¬ 
nected  behind,  at  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  by  a  small  white  cord,  which 
was  the  nerve  passing  through  an  opening  in  the  calcareous  substance.  In 
front,  the  latter,  the  iris,  cornea,  and  lens,  which  was  diminished  and  stony, 
were  consolidated  into  one  mass.  A  portion  of  the  calcareous  stratum,  includ¬ 
ing  part  of  the  opening  for  the  passage  of  the  retina,  was  broken  away  to  expose 
the  interior.  It  was  hard  and  brittle  externally,  about  a  line  in  thickness,  and 
disposed  in  layers,  of  which  the  internal  were  less  firm,  and  at  last  almost  mem¬ 
branous.  The  cavity  was  filled  with  a  whitish  gelatinous  substance  deposited  in 
laminae.  In  the  midst  of  this  the  retina  was  ‘found  contracted  and  folded  toge¬ 
ther,  ending  behind  in  the  thin  cord  which  passed  through  the  calcareous  shell, 
and  spreading  out  in  front  into  a  broad  attachment,  connecting  it  to  the  ciliary 
body.  An  incision  was  made  into  the  conical  portion  of  the  retina,  and  the 
edges  separated.  The  cavity  contained  the  vitreous  humour,  shrunk,  folded, 
and  reduced  into  a  small  conical  mass. 

A  specimen  in  the  museum  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  resembles  very 
nearly  the  two  examples  of  disease  last  mentioned.  Within  the  sclerotica  and 
choroid,  which  are  healthy,  there  is  a  cup-like,  calcareous  deposition,  a  line  in 
thickness ;  its  exterior  surface,  which  was  in  contact  with  the  choroid,  is  a  little 
rough ;  the  interior  concavity  is  smooth.  I  do  not  know  what  it  contained 
internally,  nor  whether  it  was  perforated  by  the  optic  j§Ave.  It  was  an  old, 
diseased  eye.  .  ^ 

Walther  says  :  ((1  possess  a  really  stony  vitreous,  humour,  which  was  still 
covered  by  the  retina,  when  I  took  it  out  of  the^^;  the  concretion  possesses 
completely  the  size  and  form  of  the  vitreous  fyo^^ind  sounds  when  struck  with 
a  metallic  probe.”  (Graeee  and  WALTHERVs2^r/ia£,  vol.  i.  p.  164.) 

.cF 

SECTION  III.— ENTOZOA  (INTERNAL  PARASITIC  ANIMALS)  IN  THE  EYES 
OF  MAN  AND  OF<Q^HER  YERTEBRALIA. 

In  the  next  Chapter,  on  affeq0ms  of  the  orbit,  will  be  found  an  example  of  a 
cyst  in  that  cavity  contaimnl^M&rge  number  of  the  simple  globular  hydatid 
( echino  coccus).  />V 

Filaria  in  the  Ante/tohJvhamber  of  the  Horse1  s  Eye. — It  has  been  long  well 
known  that  a  species  ^L^laria  (thread-worm)  is  occasionally  found  in  the  ante¬ 
rior  chamber  of  hl^jjaorse's  eye,  moving  rapidly  about  in  the  aqueous  humour. 
The  circumstance"y*ough  rare  in  these  climates,  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in 
India,  where  ijQ8“bnly  seen  during  the  cold  months,  not  having  been  observed 
before  th^cgfrming  of  October,  or  later  than  the  end  of  February,  or  the 
commencemlmit  of  March.  The  heavier  the  rains  have  been  during  the  period¬ 
ical  jrfpk  season,  and  particularly  towards  its  close,  the  more  numerous  have 

^^ulfungo  midollare  delV  occhio.  Appendice;  Pavia,  1826,  pp.  22,  23,  tab.  i.  fig.  7* 
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cases  of  worm  in  the  eye  been  during  the  subsequent  cold  season.  They  occur 
chiefly  in  low  districts,  being  hardly  known  in  the  upper  provinces,  where  the 
soil  and  climate  are  drier.  Mr.  Gibb,  surgeon  to  the  East  India  Company’s 
stud  at  Poonah,  used  to  see  about  twenty  cases  annually.  Thirty  cases  occurred 
in  one  season  at  Poonah  among  the  young  stock,  while  in  another  depot,  situ¬ 
ated  higher  (Ghazepoor),  not  a  single  case  occurred  during  the  same  time.  Two 
worms  have  sometimes,  but  rarely,  been  seen  in  the  same  eye  at  one  time ;  and 
a  second  worm  has  made  its  appearance  in  an  eye  from  which  one  had  been 
extracted  some  months  before.  Similar  worms  are  met  with  in  the  stomach  and 
intestines  of  the  horse ;  also,  according  to  some  reports,  in  the  cellular  substance 
of  the  loins.  The  animal,  which  has  received  the  name  of  filaria  papillosci ,  is 
about  an  inch  long,  equal  in  size  to  a  sewing- thread,  white  or  darker  coloured. 
It  causes  inflammation  of  the  eye,  with  uneasiness,  watering,  and  turbidity  of 
the  anterior  chamber.  Opacity  of  the  cornea  comes  on,  and  blindness  ensues. 
These  results  may  be  prevented  by  extracting  the  animal.  A  small  incision  is 
made  in  the  cornea  with  a  lancet,  and  the  worm  comes  out  with  the  aqueous 
humour.* 

This  worm  has  been  seen  in  the  horse’s  eye  in  Europe1 2 3  [and  also  in  the 
United  States].3 

In  the  work  just  quoted,  Dr.  Nordmann,  of  Odessa,  describes  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  led  him  to  discover,  the  existence  of  entozoa  in  the  eyes  of  several 
vertebralia;  and  he  gives  a  minute  account  of  them,  illustrated  by  beautiful 
figures,  representing  their  form  and  internal  structure.  His  researches,  which 
were  carried  on  during  eighteen  months,  from  March,  1830,  to  September,  1831, 
embraced  numerous  eyes  of  horned  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  frogs,  lizards,  and  fishes, 
with  some  from  the  human  subject,  and  birds.  He  found  entozoa  of  the  genus 
filaria  in  the  human  eye, -and  in  that  of  the  gadus  aeglefinus  (haddock),  of  the 
genus  ascaris  in  the  frog,  of  the  genus  oxyuris  in  the  perch,  of  the  genus  cysti- 
cercus  in  the  pig,  and  trematoda  in  great  abundance  in  other  fishes.  The 
genera  examined  for  this  purpose  were  muraena,  gadus,  perca,  gasterosteus, 
cobitis,  silurus,  cyprinus,  salrno,  esox,  pleuronectes.  In  the  fish,  Imj  first  found 
entozoa  in  the  vitreous  humour,  but  he  subsequently  met  mt^wbem  in  the 
crystalline,  between  the  lens  and  the  capsule,  between  the  lammbe  of  the  cor¬ 
nea,  in  the  iris  and  retina,  in  the  choroid  gland,  betweenr^e  sclerotica  and 
retina,  and  in  the  aqueous  humour.  {Lib.  cit.  pp.  l-2x>In  the  crystalline 
lens  of  some  fish,  they  are  so  numerous  as  to  render  or  less  opaque,  and 

thus  to  impair  or  injure  sight.  {Lib.  cit.  pp.  19,  20/?^ 

Filaria  under  the  Conjunctiva  in  the  JLumarCSjc^ect. — A  species  of  filaria 
[filaria  medinensis?)  has  been  seen  under  t^e  cTmjunctiva  oculi  in  the  West 
Indies.  Schon  has  quoted  some  facts  of  thisipid.  A  case  was  related  to  him 
by  Dr.  Gaertner,  who  had  resided  long  m  the  West  Indies.  A  blackish 
thread-like  streak,  which  moved,  was  sfcejpin  the  conjunctiva  of  a  negro  girl. 
In  a  little  time  it  had  disappeared,  an^  a  Render  bluish  line  was  observed  in  the 
upper  eyelid.  It  appeared  like  cutaneous  vein,  and  moved  in  various 


1  On  the  Worm  found  within  ie  Eye  of  the  Horse,  by  P.  Breton,  Esq.  Observations 
on  the  Filaria  or  Thread- worai  ramid  in  the  Eyes  of  Horses  in  India,  by  W.  Twining, 
Esq. — In  Transactions  of  thMfydical  and  Physical  Society  of  Calcutta ,  vol.  i.  A  short 
statement  of  Mr.  TwiNiNC^SvHsservations  will  be  found  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Sur¬ 
gical  Journal ,  vol.  xxv.^^£&0,  241. 

2  Nordmann,  Mifoim^^iische  Beitrage  zur  Naturgeschichteder  Wirbellosen  Thiere;  Erstes 
Heft,  pp.  11-13.  O\8hneation  of  the  worm  is  given  by  Gurlt,  in  his  Pathological  Ana- 
tomy  of  the  Horses  > 

Leuckart  h&sjeollected  all  that  is  known  respecting  this  filaria  of  the  horse’s  eye,  in 
his  Versuchfitf^l^aturgemassen  Eintheilung  der  Helminthen ,  Heidelberg  und  Leipzig,  1827, 
pp.  28,  2p  w 

fins.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.  1st  series,  vol.  ii.  and  Am.  Journ.  Sc.  and  Art.  vol.  xxxix.] 
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directions.  Dr.  Gaertner  considered  it  to  be  the  guinea-worm ;  he  made  an 
incision,  and  extracted  the  animal.1 2 

Filaria  in  the  Crystalline  Lens. — Dr.  Nordmann  examined  two  lenticular 
cataracts  taken  from  an  elderly  man,  half  an  hour  after  they  had  been  extracted 
by  Professor  Yon  Graefe.  In  one  of  these,  which  was  still  partially  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  capsule,  he  observed  in  the  Morgagnian  fluid  two  very  small 
and  delicate  rings,  which  he  clearly  recognized  under  the  microscope  as  convo¬ 
luted  filarine.  One  of  the  two  had  been  injured  in  the  middle,  probably  by  the 
cataract  needle,  so  that  the  intestines  had  come  out  of  the  body,  and  were  visible 
as  slender  threads.  The  other  was  uninjured,  of  uniform  thickness,  three- 
quarters  of  a  line  long,  and  extremely  narrow.  It  was  spirally  convoluted  and 
completely  dead.  A  simple  intestinal  canal,  a  mouth  without  visible  papillae, 
a  uterus,  and  a  prominent  anal  aperture,  could  be  distinguished.  In  the  other 
lens,  which,  as  is  usual,  was  completely  free  from  the  capsule,  nothing  similar 
could  be  discovered.  Dr.  Nordmann  calls  this  entozoon  filaria  oculi  humani 
He  adds  that  he  had  since  examined  several  cataracts  and  human  eyes  under 
various  circumstances,  without  discovering  any  entozoa.  (Lib.  cit.  pp.  7,  8.) 

Filaria  and  Monostomata  in  the  Lens. — In  the  second  part  of  the  same  work, 
the  author  recites  two  additional  instances  of  entozoa  found  in  the  opaque  lens. 
He  says:  “In  the  month  of  May,  1832,  I  was  present  at  two  operations  of  ex¬ 
traction  performed  on  old  women  by  Professor  Juengken.  I  found  a  living 
filaria,  five  lines  and  a  half  long,  in  the  act  of  casting  its  skin  (in  der  lmutung 
begriffene ),  in  one  lens  of  the  first  patient,  a  case  of  green  lenticular  cataract. 
No  extraneous  living  body  was  discovered  in  the  other  lens.  The  second  case 
was  more  interesting,  as  it  presented  the  first  example  of  microscopical  entozoa 
possessing  suckers  ( Trematoda ,  Hudolpiii)  being  found  in  the  human  eye; 
eight  individuals  of  the  genus  monostoma  were  found  in  the  substance  of  the 
lens.  These  minute  beings  were  situated  in  the  upper  strata  of  the  crystalline; 
they  were  one-tenth  of  a  line  long,  and  moved  sluggishly  when  placed  in  warm 
water.  The  examination  took  place  immediately  after  the  operation.  In  both 
cases  the  opacity  was  not  yet  complete,  and  the  lenticular  substance  was  soft. 
(Lib.  cit.  Zweites  Heft;  Vorwert ,  p.  9.) 

Yon  Ammon  found  a  filaria  in  a  lenticular  cataract,  o^Vhich  the  nucleus  was 
firm,  the  exterior  pulpy.  The  cataract  was  extracl^ Jlle  has  figured  the 
animal  of  its  natural  size,  and  magnified.  (KlinixQjlbarstellunqen,  Pt.  I.  PI. 
XII.  Figs.  22  and  23.)  rQv 

Dr.  Gesciieidt  and  Professor  Yon  AMiVjn^Tjlfeund,  in  the  crystalline  lens, 
four  entozoa  of  the  genus  distomay  in  a  ca^e-5^congenital  cataract.  (Zeitschrift 
fur  die  Ophthalmologies  vol.  iii.  pp.  75,  /TOsN^Llso  Klin.  Darstell.  Pl.  XII.  Figs. 
24  and  25.)  c  W 

Cysticercus  Cellulosae  in  the  AnJwk>r  Chamber  of  the  Human  Eye. — This 
hydatid,  consisting  of  a  small  glokpluf  vesicle,  with  a  slender  neck,  of  which  the 
end  is  a  little  enlarged,  so  as  ^xfiirm  a  kind  of  head,  which  is  found  all  over 
the  body  of  the  domestic  pi^y^i’  certain  circumstances,3  occurs  also  in  the  eye 
of  the  animal,  where  it  hrivB^en  seen  both  in  the  anterior  and  posterior  chamber. 
It  has  been  twice  obs&r@P  in  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  human  eye,  floating 
in  the  aqueous  humcV^  Dr.  \Y.  Soemmering  communicated  the  first  instance 
to  the  assembly ^o^rerman  naturalists  at  Heidelberg,  in  the  year  1829;  it  was 

1  Handbuch  dfexithologischen  Anatomie  des  menschliclien  Auges ,  pp.  226,  227. 

2  P^A.  whom  these  hydatids  or  cysticerci  are  found,  are  said  to  be  measled;  and 
their  flesh^WValled  measly  pork.  The  French  term  the  affection  ladrerie  ;  while  the  Ger¬ 
mans  ca^l  tKese  parasitic  creatures  Finnen.  Hence  Blumenbach  has  derived  the  name  of 

inna,  under  which  he  has  described  this  hydatid,  in  his  Abbildungen  Faturhis- 
tyegenslande ,  No.  39,  with  an  engraving  of  the  creature,  both  of  the  natural  size, 
in  an  enlarged  view. 
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published  in  the  Isis ,  1880,  p.  717,  from  which  Dr.  Nordmann  has  taken  the 
following  account : — 

u  A  living  cysticercus ,  of  the  size  of  a  vetch,  was  found  in  the  anterior  chamber 
of  the  left  eye  of  a  girl  eighteen  years  old,  and  otherwise  healthy.  It  was  said 
to  have  shown  itself  after  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  organ.  I  saw,  and  de¬ 
lineated  it,  two  months  afterwards,  when  no  trace  of  inflammation  remained, 
excepting  a  slight  blush  of  red  round  the  cornea,  on  excitement  of  the  organ. 
It  caused  no  pain,  or  merely  a  transient  uneasiness  when  it  moved  considerably; 
and  interfered  with  sight  only  when  it  came  before  the  pupil.  Usually,  it  lay 
at  the  bottom  of  the  anterior  chamber,  like  an  imperfectly  dissolved  lens,  where 
it  appeared  as  a  partially  transparent  sphere,  from  which  there  was,  at  one  point, 
a  milk-white  opaque  prominence.  In  this  situation  the  thick-wrinkled  portion 
of  the  neck  occasionally  projected,  sometimes  spontaneously,  sometimes  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  gently  rubbing  the  upper  eyelid.  Then  slowly  came  out  the  thinner 
thread-like  half,  ending  in  a  head  with  four  suckers  and  a  double  circle  of  hooks. 
(The  latter  circumstances,  however,  were  not  distinguished  till  the  animal,  after 
extraction,  had  been  examined  with  the  microscope.)  The  body  of  the  animal 
changed  its  figure,  more  or  less  quickly,  from  the  ordinary  globular  to  an  oval 
or  pyriform  shape.  It  generally  lay  half  a  line  from  the  margin  of  the  cornea, 
on  account  of  the  narrow  interval  between  the  two  parts  at  their  circumference. 
The  neck  hung  downwards  like  a  leaden  plummet ;  it  was  not  attached,  but 
moved  freely,  and  changed  its  position  according  to  the  movements  of  the  head, 
always  passing  downwards.  In  the  course  of  seven  months  it  had  become  twice 
as  large  as  when  first  observed,  and  had  attained  the  magnitude  of  a  pea,  when 
it  was  extracted  alive  by  Dr.  Schott,  through  a  small  incision  of  the  cornea.  It 
was  put  in  lukewarm  water,  and  continued  to  move  more  than  half  an  hour; 
it  then  became  gradually  opaque  and  white,  and  we  could  plainly  distinguish 
with  the  microscope  the  four  prominent  suckers  with  their  orifices,  and  the  double 
circle  of  hooks  in  the  middle  of  them.  As  it  corresponded  in  all  respects,  not 
only  with  the  delineations  of  Goze  and  Bremser,  but  with  other  similar  specimens 
from  the  human  body,  which  I  compared  with  it,  I  could  have  no  hesitation  in 
considering  it  as  a  cysticercus  cellulose ,  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  J^s  never  been 
observed  in  the  human  eye,  although,  according  to  Van  der  IlfcOTEjr,  it  is  found 
in  that  of  the  pig.”  {Lib.  cit.  Erstes  Heft ,  pp.  8,  9.)  Jo  . 

The  case  of  another  patient,  in  whose  eye  there  is  a/iQkig  cysticercus,  has 
been  recently  published,  by  Mr.  Logan  of  New  Lanarkxki  a  pamphlet  which  I 
have  not  seen.  A  description  of  the  appearances,  ilm^fated  by  two  wood-cuts, 
has  been  sent  to  the  London  Medical  Gazette  pp.  110-112),  by  Mr. 

Mackenzie  of  Glasgow.  The  disease  exists  i^^ively  and  otherwise  healthy 
girl  seven  years  of  age.  From  the  m on thjjL  August,  1832,  to  the  following 
January,  there  had  been  repeated  attacks  oiVijjflammation  in  the  left  eye,  which 
had  rendered  the  cornea  nebulous,  and  continued  so  severe  as  to  threaten 
loss  of  sight ;  the  inflammatory  symjrfums,  however,  subsided,  leaving  a  slight 
opacity  of  the  cornea.  “  After  the  child  was  again  brought  to  Mr. 

Logan,  who,  on  examining  tboi^,  discovered,  to  his  great  surprise,  a  semi¬ 
transparent  body,  of  about  /CTyoJines  in  diameter,  floating  unattached  in  the 
anterior  chamber.  This  boc^jjppeared  almost  perfectly  spherical,  except  that 
there  proceeded  from  ite< Gyer  edge  a  slender  process,  of  a  white  colour,  with  a 
slightly  bulbous  extrtfTlyfcy,  not  unlike  the  proboscis  of  a  common  house-fly. 
This  process  Mr.  L/bl^erved  to  be  of  greater  specific  gravity  than  the  spherical 
or  cystic  portionO^Jhat  it  always  turned  into  the  most  depending  position.  He 
also  remarked  tn^fc  it  was  projected  or  elongated  from  time  to  time,  and  again 
retracted,  so*A  to  be  completely  hid  within  the  cystic  portion,  while  this,  in  its 
turn,  als(^s§uihed  various  changes  of  form,  explicable  only  on  the  supposition 
of  the  pkple  constituting  a  living  hydatid.”  Mr.  Mackenzie  found  the  cornea 
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slightly  nebulous.  He  adds  :  “  When  the  patient  kept  her  head  at  rest,  as  she  sat 
before  me,  in  a  moderate  light,  the  animal  covered  the  two  lower  thirds  of  the 
pupil.  Watching  it  carefully,  its  cystic  portion  was  seen  to  be  more  or  less 
spherical,  and  then  to  assume  a  flattened  form,  while  its  proboscis  I  saw  at  one 
moment  thrust  suddenly  down  to  the  bottom,  of  the  anterior  chamber  [see  Fig. 
214],  and  at  the  next  drawn  up  so  completely  as  scarcely  to  be  visible  [see 
Fig.  215.]  Mr.  Meikle  turned  the  child’s  head  gently  back,  and  instantly  the 


Fig.  214.  Fig.  215. 


Cysticercus  in  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye. 

hydatid  revolved  through  the  aqueous  humour  so  that  the  proboscis  fell  to  the 
upper  edge  of  the  cornea,  now  become  the  more  depending  part.  On  the  child 
again  leaning  forward,  it  settled  like  a  little  balloon  in  its  former  position,  pre¬ 
venting  the  patient  from  seeing  objects  directly  before  her,  or  below  the  level 
of  the  eye,  but  permitting  the  vision  of  such  as  were  placed  above/’  As  the 
child  was  healthy,  and  the  eye  free  from  inflammation,  it  had  not  been  thought 
advisable  to  institute  any  treatment  in  reference  to  this  parasitical  inhabitant  of 
the  anterior  chamber. 

In  a  few  weeks  after  the  preceding  account  had  been  drawn  up,  it  was  thought 
proper  to  make  an  incision  in  the  cornea  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  hydatid, 
which  had  become  larger,  and  caused  vascular  disturban<^^nd  pain  in  the  eye. 
Violent  action  of  the  muscles  ensued,  by  which  the  len^gfts forced  out  and  the 
hydatid  ruptured.  The  remains  were  removed  in  sW&fs,  being  so  delicate  as 
scarcely  to  bear  the  slightest  touch.  After  the  efWhxd  recovered,  the  patient 
could  merely  distinguish  the  presence  of  ligh£.CxPracticcil  Treatise ,  edit.  iii. 
p.  912.)  wCr 

[The  following  interesting  case  of  cy£ 
was  communicated  to  the  Royal  Medicg’ 
by  Dr.  Mackenzie  : — 

“  E.  G-.,  aged  16,  applied  at  th«Dlasgow  Eye  Infirmary,  in  September,  1848, 
on  account  of  obscurity  of  vi&mkA  the  left  eye.  On  examination,  a  spherical 
body,  about  one  eighth  of  1^»ch  in  diameter,  was  discovered  lying  close  in 
front  of  the  pupil,  in  tb^yterior  chamber;  and  this  proved,  on  closer  inspec¬ 
tion,  to  be  a  cysticerc{sc|eTlulosa.  The  patient  stated  that  in  June  the  left  eye 
had  been  the  subiectoiacute  inflammation,  which  occurred  immediately  before 
the  appearance  oroK  hydatid.  Objects  placed  in  a  direct  line  before  the  eye, 
or  below  it,  sh^^  very  indistinctly;  but  in  a  moderate  light  the  expansion  of 
the  pupil  A^^me-third,  at  its  upper  part,  unobscured.  The  position  of  the 
hydatid  to  a  certain  extent,  and  was  an  object  of  curiosity  to  many.  Its 

opaque  body,  its  tail,  vesicle,  and  rostellum,  together  with  its  four  lateral 
sucktff\^puld  be  distinctly  made  out,  and  it  was  observed  to  be  most  lively  in 
tljk  morning  and  when  the  patient  was  warm.  She  was  quite  unconscious  of 


acS*€Us  cellulosa  in  the  anterior  chamber 
ad  Chirurgical  Society  (Nov.  28, 1848), 
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the  motions  *of  the  hydatid,  and  did  not  appear  to  suffer  pain  from  its  presence. 
On  October  14th,  the  foreign  body  was  removed  by  the  following  operation : 
The  patient  was  placed  on  her  back,  and,  the  eyelids  being  retracted,  a  puncture 
was  made  with  Beer's  pyramidal  knife,  at  the  temporal  edge  of  the  cornea,  to 
the  extent  of  fVths  of  an  inch.  Schlagintweit's  hook  was  then  introduced,  and 
the  hydatid  was  seized  and  easily  withdrawn.  The  iris  protruded  a  little  through 
the  wound,  but  was  readily  reduced  by  friction,  through  the  medium  of  the 
upper  eyelid.  Not  a  single  bad  symptom  followed,  and  the  patient  was  dis¬ 
missed  quite  well  in  a  week.  The  hydatid  was  placed  in  tepid  water,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  move  for  fully  forty  minutes  after  its  removal  from  the  eye.  Viewed 
through  a  compound  microscope,  the  transparent  corona  of  claws  surrounding 
the  rostellum  were  distinctly  seen,  as  were  the  corpuscles  scattered  over  its  neck, 
and  the  four  lateral  suckers.  The  author  states  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  attack 
of  ophthalmia  in  June,  immediately  preceding  the  appearance  of  the  hydatid, 
was  owing  to  the  development  of  its  ovum  in  one  of  the  bloodvessels  of  the 
iris  or  choroid,  and  that  the  inflammation  ceased  suddenly  as  soon  as  the  hydatid 
dropped  into  the  anterior  chamber,  where  it  lived  at  its  ease,  and  throve  on  the 
aqueous  humour.  He  then  proceeded  to  make  some  remarks  on  other  cases 
recorded,  and  to  state  his  reasons  for  not  trying  any  application  to  the  eye  with 
a  view  of  killing  the  hydatid,  which  he  considered  likely  to  irritate  the  organ ; 
and,  even  if  effective,  an  exciting  cause  of  inflammation  would  still  be  left. 
He  did  not  apply  belladonna,  fearing  that  the  cysticercus,  as  occurred  in  Neu¬ 
mann's  cases,  might  fall  into  the  pupil  and  irritate  the  iris.  A  farther  delay 
in  operating  he  considered  unjustifiable,  on  account  of  the  risk  which  it  involved 
of  inflammation  being  excited  and  the  eye  being  sacrificed."1] 

The  cysticercus  cellulosa  has  also  been  found  in  the  subconjunctival  cellular 
tissue,  and  under  the  integument  of  the  eyelid.  Mr.  Estlin  removed  one  in 
the  former  position  near  the  internal  can  thus  in  a  girl  six  years  old.  The 
small  tumour  caused  by  its  presence  had  been  unattended  with  pain  or  incon¬ 
venience.  (. London  Medical  Gazette ,  vol.  xxii.  p.  889.) 

In  a  boy  of  fourteen  there  was  a  swelling  in  the  left  temple  obtain  unicating 
with  an  elevation  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  the  mouth.  latter  was 

punctured,  when  several  hydatids  came  out  with  glairy  Afterwards, 

swelling  and  suppuration  of  the  upper  eyelid  took  place,  a*^fne  part  was  punc¬ 
tured.  Pus  was  discharged  with  six  or  eight  cys  ‘  ’  Ncellulosse,  about  the 


size  of  small  peas.  (Mr.  Mackenzie's  Practical  'PMtftse,  edit.  iii.  p.  909.) 


[Dr.  Hcering,  of  Louisburg,  relates  a  cas  *  VWcn  a  cysticercus  cellulosa ,  of 
the  size  of  a  pea,  existed,  under  the  conjun  ,  at  the  external  angle  of  the 


eye.  The  patient,  a  girl  of  seven  years  oUge,  had  hurt  the  eye  against  the 
edge  of  a  tub.  Dr.  H.  thinks  that  the^^velopment  of  the  hydatid  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  this  hurt.  ( Journ .  des  (Ska.  Med.  Cliirurg.  Dec.  1841.)  Dr. 
Baum,  of  Dantzic,  and  Dr.  Floi^s^Ctoier,  of  Brussels,  have  each  met  with 
this  parasite ;  the  former  in  a  tjwpotir,  under  the  conjunctiva,  at  the  internal 
angle  of  the  eye  \  the  latte/^iESa  similar  tumour,  in  an  individual  seventeen 
years  of  age.1 


~imes  and  Gaz.  Oct.  8,  1853,  p.  372. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  ORBIT. 


SECTION  I.— INJURIES. 


Fractures  of  the  orbit,  whether  simple  or  compound,  single,  comminuted, 
or  attended  with  displacement;  gunshot  injuries  of  the  same  part,  and  diseases 
of  the  bone  or  of  its  membranous  covering,  such  as  enlargement  ( hyperostosis ), 
exostosis,  caries,  periostitis,  whether  simple,  syphilitic,  or  scrofulous,  must  be 
treated  according  to  the  general  principles  applicable  to  the  management  of  such 
injuries  and  diseases,  which,  however,  are  more  serious  here  than  in  many  other 
situations,  from  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the  eyeball  and  brain.  Diseases 
originating  in  various  neighbouring  parts,  such  as  the  brain,  the  antrum,  the 
nose  and  its  sinuses,  may  make  their  way  into  the  orbit,  and  cause  displacement 
of  the  globe.  This  circumstance  must  be  borne  in  mind  when  we  are  endea¬ 
vouring,  in  a  case  of  obscurity,  to  ascertain  the  cause  on  which  protrusion  of 
the  eyeball  depends. 


Penetrating  Wounds  of  the  Orbit . — When  wounds  occur  within  the  margin 
of  the  cavity,  their  depth  is  of  more  consequence  than  their  extent ;  indeed, 
the  smaller  are  the  more  dangerous,  as  a  small-pointed  instrument  is  more  likely 
than  a  larger  one  to  penetrate  into  the  orbit.  Here  the  external  wound  affords 
no  criterion  of  the  internal  injury  and  danger.  A  slender  and  sharp  instru¬ 
ment  may  easily  pierce  the  bony  roof  of  the  orbit,  which  k  as  thin  as  paper  at 
some  points,  and  thus  wound  the  brain.  Some  of  th^mt^cles  or  nerves  con¬ 
tained  in  the  cavity  may  be  divided  or  injured,  the  posw^n  of  the  globe  being 
consequently  changed,  and  its  motions  more  or  lessJT^ted. 

Lastly,  the  entrance  of  a  foreign  body  into^A^  orbit  often  displaces  the 
globe,  pushing  it  out  between  the  palpebrae,  wl^Wit  remains  in  the  state  tech¬ 
nically  termed  exophthalmia.  It  is  thu^pH^ju&ed  by  pressure  of  the  thumb 
at  the  external  angle,  in  the  barbarou^jyaCTice  of  gouging,  which  is  still 
allowed  in  fighting,  in  some  parts  of  feie  country.  The  globe  itself  escapes 
injury  from  its  spherical  figure;  it  c^g)nardly  be  wounded,  except  on  its  ante¬ 
rior  surface. 

All  penetrating  wounds  of  thQrmt  are  to  be  regarded  as  serious  cases,  when 
we  do  not  know  how  far  th^JnjpIvy* has  extended,  and  should  be  treated  accord¬ 
ingly  until  the  period  of  danger  is  passed.  The  patient  should  be  kept  quiet, 
and  should  not  employthiuSye ;  the  bowels  ought  to  be  emptied  and  a  light 
diet  enjoined,  the  syiiJji&mis  being  carefully  watched,  so  that  the  earliest  indi¬ 
cations  of  danger  be  noticed  and  properly  treated. 

[  Wound  Orbit;  Rupture  of  the  Optic  Nerve. — A  very  curious  exam¬ 

ple  of  thk^^>  rare  injury  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Phillips,  in  the  London  Medi¬ 
cal  Gazetteer  Jan.  1841. 

A  mnA  standing  at  the  head  of  a  horse  which  had  fallen  in  the  street,  was 
s  truck  in  the  face,  upon  the  animal  raising  itself  up  unexpectedly; 
"blow  was  so  violent  that  he  was  thrown  down  by  it.  He  was  of  opinion 
ffiself,  that  it  was  not  the  head  of  the  horse,  but  some  part  of  the  harness 
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that  struck  him.  There  was  a  bleeding  wound  between  the  left  eye  and  the 
nose,  extending  for  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  from  the  internal  canthus, 
to  about  an  inch  below  the  eyebrow.  The  lachrymal  ducts,  and  the  tendon  of 
the  orbicular  muscle  were  divided  across ;  but  the  eyeball  had  not  suffered. 
The  sight  of  the  opposite,  or  the  right  eye,  was  lost  from  the  moment  of  the 
accident ;  and  yet  no  alteration  could  be  perceived  in  any  part  of  it,  except  ex¬ 
treme  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  which  did  not  contract,  even  upon  the  approach 
of  a  lighted  candle.  The  patient  complained  of  a  slight  headache,  but  nothing 
indicated  the  existence  of  any  lesion  within  the  cranium.  Delirium,  however, 
and  stupor  supervened  on  the  following  day;  and  as  these  symptoms  were 
attributed  to  the  invasion  of  meningitis,  the  patient  was  accordingly  bled, 
purged,  and  treated  with  repeated  doses  of  calomel  and  antimony.  In  the 
evening,  convulsions  came  on ;  while  the  left  arm  and  leg  were  stiff  and  con¬ 
tracted,  the  right  extremities  were  in  constant  motion ;  the  pupil  of  the  right 
eye  was  now  found  to  be  contracted.  As  the  patient  could  no  longer  swallow 
pills,  calomel  was  applied  on  the  tongue;  a  blister  also  was  applied  to  the 
nucha.  The  left  side  and  extremities  became  subsequently  paralytic,  while  the 
right  were  tranquil.  He  died  convulsed  on  the  fifth  day  after  the  accident. 

Dissection. — There  was  a  marked  vascularity  also,  and  a  copious  effusion  of 
lymph,  between  the  arachnoid  membrane  and  the  pia  mater.  A  quantity  of 
serum  and  pus  were  found  in  the  lateral  ventricles.  Upon  lifting  up  the  ante¬ 
rior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum,  they  were  observed  to  adhere  by  their  lower  sur¬ 
face  to  the  dura  mater,  in  consequence  of  effused  coagulable  lymph.  The  right 
optic  nerve  was  found  to  be  fairly  torn  across ;  the  two  ruptured  ends  adhering 
together  only  by  a  thin  membrane,  close  to  the  optic  foramen.  The  base  of 
the  brain,  from  the  medulla  oblongata  to  the  commissure  of  the  optic  nerves, 
was  invested  with  a  thick  covering  of  plastic  lymph,  which  partly  concealed  the 
roots  of  the  nerves.  At  the  posterior  part  of  the  right  anterior  lobe,  and  near 
to  the  seat  of  the  lacerated  nerve,  there  was  a  small  spot  where  the  cerebral 
substance  was  in  an  ecchymosed  and  softened  state.  This  injury  of  the  ence¬ 
phalon,  as  well  as  the  laceration  of  the  nerve,  had  been  caused  by  a  spicula  or 
fragment  of  bone,  detached  from  the  circumference  of  the  optic  forataen.  Upon 
examining  the  orbitar  wound  attentively,  there  was  found  a  si^&pqoerture,  by 
which  a  probe  could  be  made  to  pass  through  the  breach  in  fifc^ethmoid  bone 
into  the  cranium.  This  showed  that  the  instrument,  wWffivmie  horse’s  head 
had  driven  in  the  direction  of  the  opposite  orbit,  had  boesNpointed,  and  that  it 
must  have  struck  with  force  on  the  os  planum ,  passimxjTOm  below  upwards  to 


side. 

o  the  history  of  the  pre- 


the  cerebral  lamina  of  the  ethmoid  bone  of  the 

Dr.  Rognetta  appends  the  following  obser^ali 
ceding  case. 

“  Although  there  are  several  analogous  cas&)  recorded  in  surgical  works,  the 
present  one  is,  in  some  respects,  almost  uj0^ue.  The  most  remarkable  circum¬ 
stance  connected  with  it,  is  the  direct  (Jguon  of  the  optic  nerve,  of  the  side 
opposite  to  that  of  the  wounded  oMGjW  e  know  that  the  optic  nerve  may  be 
wounded  directly  in  the  orbit,  bw^refointed  instrument  entering  by  its  external 
canthus ;  for,  as  it  describes  /"ciWe  with  its  convexity  outwards,  it  is  readily 
accessible  from  this  part.  Bufc^oefore  the  case  related  by  Mr.  Phillips  was 
made  known,  we  had  net^Cjieard  of  an  injury  of  the  inter-cranial  portion  of 
one  optic  nerve  by  an  itfSmiment  which  had  entered  by  the  internal  canthus  on 
the  other  side.  ♦ 

“  It  is  worth^S^sotice  that  in  this  and  in  other  somewhat  similar  cases, 
where  the  optic  n^e  alone  has  been  injured,  the  ball  of  the  eye  usually  does 
not  exhibit  a^f^outward  marks  of  the  lesion ;  the  only  symptom  present  being 
amaurotic  DHpfairess.  In  a  dissection  made  by  Cheselden,  and  in  another  by 
Morgag0^>  the  optic  nerve  had  been  for  a  length  of  time  disorganized  from 
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spontaneous  disease;  and  yet  the  eye  in  both  instances  retained  its  normal  fea¬ 
tures  in  every  respect.  Do  not  such  facts  show  that  the  optic  is  purely  a  sen¬ 
sory  nerve,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  nutrition  of  the  eyeball  ? 

“  Dupuytren  used  to  mention  the  case  of  a  fencing-master,  who  met  with 
his  death  in  the  following  manner :  His  adversary's  foil,  though  guarded  with 
a  button,  pierced  through  the  wire  fence  of  his  mask,  and  struck  him  at  the 
base  of  the  right  upper  eyelid,  making  a  small  wound  there.  He  fell  down 
and  was  carried  to  the  H6tel  Dieu.  *  On  the  morrow,  alarming  encephalic  symp¬ 
toms,  delirium,  convulsions,  coma,  and  fever  supervened,  and  he  died  two  days 
afterwards.  On  dissection,  the  orbitar  plate  of  the  frontal  bone  was  found  to 
have  been  pierced  by  the  point  of  the  foil,  which  had  penetrated  so  deep  as  to 
wound  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain.  Another  case  very  similar  to  this  one 
occurred  in  one  of  the  pupils  of  the  Polytechnic  school;  he  remained  hemi¬ 
plegic. 

“  The  same  sort  of  accident  has  been  known  to  be  caused  by  a  blow  with  the 
point  of  a  cane,  of  an  umbrella,  of  a  fork,  of  an  awl,  &c.  &c.  In  a  few  rare 
instances,  the  optic  nerve  has  been  lacerated  by  a  violent  luxation  of  the  eyeball 
itself."] 

Protrusion  of  the  Globe;  Exophthalmia. — If  the  globe  should  have  been 
thrust  out  between  the  lids,  the  nerve  is  rendered  insensible.  We  should 
ascertain  whether  any  foreign  substance  remains  in  the  orbit,  and  if  so,  remove 
it.  The  globe  is  then  to  be  gently  replaced ;  it  returns  easily,  and  remains  in 
its  situation.  If  the  latter  should  not  be  the  case,  it  must  be  retained  by  a 
soft,  folded  linen  rag,  dipped  in  water,  and  confined  by  a  light  bandage.  Rest 
of  the  eyes,,  and  of  the  body  generally,  and  antiphlogistic  treatment,  with  spare 
diet,  will  be  proper.  Vision  is  soon  restored  in  these  cases,  if  the  globe  should 
have  been  merely  thrust  between  the  lids;  such  a  displacement  involves  no 
considerable  stretching  of  the  nerve.  Beer  mentions  the  case  of  a  young  man, 
who  had  received  a  blow  on  the  external  angle  of  the  eye  by  a  tobacco-pipe, 
violently  thrust  in  his  face  by  a  fellow-student.  When  Beer  came,  there  was 
complete  exophthalmia,  and  the  cornea  was  turned  towards  the  nose.  lie 
found  and  extracted  from  the  orbit  a  piece  of  the  pipe\nearly  an  inch  long, 
when  the  globe  returned  of  itself  into  the  cavity,  theydon^pa  being  still  turned 
inwards,  and  the  patient  having  a  very  feeble  perceutimr  of  light.  In  five  weeks 
vision  was  perfectly  restored,  but  the  eye  was  |tj|mfmrected  towards  the  nose, 
and  could  scarcely  be  moved  in  the  opposite  dwigefron,  probably  from  injury  to 
the  external  straight  muscle.  ( Lehre ,  vohXj^L67.) 

Penetrating  wounds  of  the  orbit,  wLfckuS  apparent  injury  of  the  globe,  or 
optic  nerve,  when  neglected,  have  someSi^s  given  rise  to  violent  inflammation, 
involving  the  eye,  and  ending  in  los^q|“  vision. 

Cases  of  exophthalmia  from  accifcrfit  are  recorded,  in  which  replacement  of 
the  glob(e  has  not  been  effect<  j<j0pr  some  days,  or  even  weeks,  but  has  been 
accomplished  ultimately,  withQktoration  of  vision,  when  there  has  been  simple 
protrusion  without  any  otMOhjury. 

If  the  muscles  and  nerves  should  be  extensively  wounded,  the  globe  may  be 
loose,  and  insensible  ^ojight;  it  will  probably  slip  out  of  the  organ  again,  after 
being  replaced.  Hsntmld  be  restored,  and  gently  confined  in  its  situation. 


TE  INFLAMMATION  AND  SUPPURATION  OF  THE  ORBITAL 
CELLULAR  TEXTURE. 


PhlegmSnous  inflammation  and  abscess  may  occur  in  the  cellular  texture 


If,  according  to  some  descriptions,  the  affection 


shoiur  be  combined  with  inflammation  of  the  globe,  the  combination  must  be 
ikw  rare ;  for  I  have  not  seen  an  instance  of  it. 
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When  we  consider  the  vascular  and  nervous  structures  which  compose  the 
contents  of  the  orbit,  their  close  contiguity  with  the  sensorium ;  farther,  the 
direct  membranous  continuation  between  the  periorbita  and  the  fibrous  sheath 
of  the  optic  nerve  on  one  side,  and  the  dura  mater  lining  the  cavity  of  the 
cranium  on  the  other,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  inflammation  of 
the  orbital  contents  is  characterized  by  the  most  violent  and  agonizing  pain 
deeply  seated  in  the  orbit,  extending  over  the  whole  of  the  head,  and  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  sensation  of  tension  and  bursting,  as  if  the  contained  parts  were 
too  large  for  the  cavity  in  which  they  are  lodged.  As  the  bony  socket  cannot 
give  way,  the  swelling  of  the  parts  behind  pushes  the  globe  forwards,  distend¬ 
ing  the  lids,  and  making  them  unnaturally  protuberant.  The  inflammation 
soon  extends  to  the  palpebrse,  which  become  red  and  swollen  by  oedematous 
effusion.  The  slightest  attempt  to  move  the  eye  excites  acute  pain,  and  the 
patient  therefore  keeps  the  organ  perfectly  still.  In  conjunction  with  the  local 
symptoms,  there  is  violent  inflammatory  fever;  the  patient  is  delirious  at  night, 
and  continues  so  for  several  nights  in  succession.  As  the  disease  proceeds,  all 
the  symptoms  are  aggravated  to  a  pitch  which  is  almost  intolerable.  The  globe 
of  the  eye  is  thrust  farther  out,  often  beyond  the  palpebrae.  Under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  retina  is  rendered  insensible  to  light.  The  pain  intermits  a 
little ;  throbbing  and  rigors  are  felt ;  suppuration  takes  place,  and  an  abscess 
is  formed,  without,  however,  any  material  relief  to  the  patient,  since  the  bony 
parietes  of  the  orbit  cannot  yield.  Ultimately,  the  matter  makes  its  way  to 
the  surface,  either  presenting  at  some  part  of  the  orbital  margin,  or  under  the 
lid,  in  which  latter  case  it  pushes  forwards  the  fold  of  the  conjunctiva  passing 
from  the  lid  to  the  globe. 

Beer1  has  described  this  affection  as  involving  the  globe  of  the  eye,  together 
with  the  surrounding  soft  parts.  Should  such  a  combination  occur,  symptoms 
denoting  inflammation  of  the  external  and  internal  tunics  of  the  eye  will  be 
added  to  those  already  described.  The  eye  is  thrust  out,  the  sclerotica  becomes 
red,  the  conjunctiva  is  inflamed,  the  iris  changes  its  colour,  and  the  sufferings  of 
the  patient  are  of  course  aggravated. 

Treatment. — If  we  see  the  complaint  in  an  early  stage,  the  pain,  and 

the  general  febrile  disturbance  clearly  point  out  the  necessity^K^igorous  anti¬ 
phlogistic  measures.  When  the  presence  of  fluctuation  sheriprePthat  matter  has 
formed,  an  opening  should  be  immediately  made  into  thl^eollection ;  by  this 
proceeding  we  shall  relieve  the  patient,  and  limit  the^Qnt  of  the  local  mis¬ 
chief.  When  the  symptoms  point  out  that  mattoTyJfs  formed,  although  we 
may  not  feel  fluctuation,  it  is  best  to  make  an  |5p§nSg,  by  means  of  a  lancet 
or  double-edged  bistoury,  in  a  situation  wherCtT^r  matter  appears  to  be  depo¬ 
sited,  taking  care  not  to  injure  any  part  of  (tfft&fequence. 

Some  time  ago,  I  saw  two  instances  of^iiV'affection,  in  which  the  local  and 
general  symptoms  were  characterized  AjG?  degree  of  violence  seldom  seen  in 
other  cases.  One  was  that  of  a  you^xAan  between  twenty  and  thirty  years 
of  age ;  he  came  to  me  accompart&s|V£y  his  wife,  who  told  me  that  he  had  suf¬ 
fered  such  agonizing  pain  for  Lh/e^Vr  four  preceding  nights,  that  she  feared  he 
would  have  gone  out  of  hisfmim.  In  this  case,  matter  was  presenting  just 
under  the  superciliary  ridge  Rafter  making  a  free  opening,  a  large  quantity 
issued  out,  and  a  probe  iiA0duced  at  the  puncture  went  to  the  bottom  of  the 

orbit.  (V 

1  Lehre,  vol.  i.^O^$-3o3.  He  states  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  uncommon  forms  of 
ophthalmic  inflammation  (p.  340),  and  that  the  prognosis,  even  in  the  first  period,  is  never 
events  very  uncertain  (p.  344).  The  affection  was  not  of  this  formidable 
i  c^ses  detailed  in  the  text ;  but,  it  will  be  observed,  that  in  them  the  globe 


favourable,  at 
character  i: 
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In  the  other  case,  that  of  a  child  between  three  and  four  years  old,  the  local 
and  general  symptoms  were  equally  severe ;  the  matter  presented  between  the 
lower  lid  and  the  globe,  but  the  quantity  discharged  on  making  an  opening  was 
not  considerable.  In  both  instances  the  globe  of  the  eye  was  protruded,  but 
not  actually  thrust  out  between  the  palpebrae ;  and  after  the  matter  had  been 
discharged  it  receded  to  its  natural  situation.  In  the  child,  vision  was  restored; 
but  in  the  adult,  the  eye,  although  it  had  not  been  inflamed,  remained  amau¬ 
rotic. 

[I  am  indebted  for  the  following  report  of  a  case  of  abscess  of  the  cellular 
tissue  of  the  orbit,  with  inflammation  of  the  eye,  treated  by  me  in  Wills  Hos¬ 
pital,  to  Hr.  Gr.  W.  Burwell,  of  Buffalo,  formerly  resident-physician  of  the 
hospital. 

Maria  Scanlan  was  admitted  into  Wills  Hospital  November  9,  1842,  ser¬ 
vice  of  Hr.  Hays,  with  general  inflammation  of  the  tissues  of  the  left  eye, 
iritis,  &c.,  and  for  an  abscess  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  orbit,  which,  at  the 
time,  was  discharging  by  two  openings  through  the  conjunctiva  on  the  tem¬ 
poral  side  of  the  ball  and  some  three  lines  from  the  edge  of  the  cornea.  These 
openings  were  about  three  lines  apart,  one  above  the  other,  and  elevated. 
The  eye  was  of  the  natural  prominence  at  this  time.  The  previous  history  of 
the  case  is  as  follows  :  She  had  always  been  a  healthy  girl  until  May,  1841, 
when  she  had  the  smallpox,  which  was  immediately  followed  by  inflammation 
of  both  eyes.  She  was  confined  to  a  dark  room  for  three  months — the  symp¬ 
toms  were  the  usual  ones,  and  the  treatment  was  antiphlogistic — various  eye¬ 
waters  were  also  applied  to  the  eye,  the  nature  of  which  she  does  not  know. 
In  September,  1841,  she  was  so  much  bettqj;  that  she  could  go  out  into  the  air. 
From  this  time,  until  October  12,  1842,  she  suffered  from  a  number  of  slight 
attacks  of  inflammation,  especially  during  the  winter  and  spring,  but  all  of 
which  soon  yielded  to  treatment.  At  this  last-mentioned  date  the  left  eye  became 
sore,  the  right  one  being  but  little  affected.  The  former  was  very  much  injected, 
u  was  as  red  as  blood,”  with  supra-orbital  and  temporal  pains,  so  severe  as  to 
prevent  sleep,  and  became  swelled  to  the  size,  she  thiqk^m  a  hen’s  egg,  ex¬ 
tending  an  inch  beyond  the  brow.  It  remained  in  tly2S2tte# about  two  weeks, 
when  a  discharge  of  matter  commenced,  accompanie^owlh  a  mitigation  of  the 
pain  and  a  reduction  of  the  prominence.  At  thjHufee  of  her  entrance  it  had 
been  running  profusely  for  two  weeks ;  this  contilQjbd,  but  gradually  decreasing, 
for  about  four  weeks  more,  accompanied  witk^3*|ftiking  in  of  the  eye,  until  now 
the  lids  cover  it  almost  entirely,  even  on^auVeffort  to  open  them.  The  ball  is 
also  much  atrophied,  with  several  irre&ilaMndentations  about  it ;  the  closure 
of  the  pupil  is  complete,  and  the  corarSNs  nebulous. 

Treatment. — On  account  of  thejadufe,  she  was,  at  her  entrance,  placed  upon 
the  use  of  the  blue  pill,  carried  A^Shght  ptyalism,  and  an  ointment  of  equal 
parts  of  belladonna  and  ung.  Jik^r.  camph.  directed  to  be  applied  around  the 
brow  and  temple.  On  the&^Srrence  of  ptyalism,  there  were  no  signs  of  dila¬ 
tation  of  the  pupil,  altjjp^^a  reduction  of  the  inflammation  of  all  the  tissues 
and  of  the  remainingrpain  was  the  consequence.  It  was  soon  after  repeated 
without  effect.  Sim  was then,  on  account  of  the  strumous  and  weakened  con¬ 
dition  of  the  sysfcAjp  placed  upon  preparations  of  iron,  sulphate  of  quinia,  a 
meat  diet,  &c.;  j0«  ;r  which  she  rapidly  recovered  strength  and  tone  of  consti¬ 
tution.  I^jS^tment  was  directed  to  the  right  eye  except  sol.  argent,  nit. 
gr.  ij  to  ^s^for  a  slight  ulceration  of  the  cornea,  and  afterwards  sulphate  of 
cadmium,  gr.  j  to  f£i,  for  a  nebulous  opacity,  which  had  existed  from  the  time 
sheAfcSNfche  variola. 

V^St^ry  curious  and  unusual  circumstance  in  this  case  is,  that  the  pus  forced 
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itself  a  way  between  the  conjunctiva  and  sclerotica,  and  was  then  discharged 
through  the  former  coat. 

Two  interesting  cases  of  subacute  abscess,  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  orbit, 
are  related  by  Dr.  O’Ferrall,  in  the  Dublin  Hospital  Gazette ,  March  1,  1846. 

Case  I. — Ellen  Moran,  aged  20,  black  hair,  brown  complexion,  and  well 
nourished,  presented  herself  at  the  Hospital  on  the  4th  of  May,  1844. 

History. — She  was  always  healthy  until  the  autumn  of  1842,  when  she  had 
fever.  From  the  effects  of  this  disease  she  recovered  very  slowly^  and  with 
some  interruption  to  the  menstrual  functions.  At  the  end  of  a  year  she  was 
completely  restored  to  health,  and  continued  well  until  about  six  months  ago, 
when  she  had  sore-throat,  with  fever,  which  confined  her  to  her  bed  for  sixteen 
days.  From  this  also  she  recovered,  and  regained  her  usual  health. 

About  a  fortnight  since,  after  exposure  to  night  air,  she  felt  a  severe  pain  in 
the  eyebrow  and  eye  of  the  left  side.  The  pain  was  always  very  severe  in  the 
evening  and  night,  but  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  was  so  much  mitigated  that 
she  every  morning  hoped  the  pain  was  about  to  subside  altogether.  This  in¬ 
duced  her  to  defer  seeking  for  medical  advice,  until,  after  seven  days,  she 
observed  the  upper  eyelid  to  “  bulge  out.”  She  now  lost  her  appetite,  and 
occasionally  vomited  her  food.  She  became  unable  to  attend  to  her  business  of 
a  dressmaker,  and  came  to  St.  Vincent’s  Hospital  for  relief. 

Present  State. — There  is  swelling,  with  redness  of  the  superior  eyelid  of  the 
left  eye.  It  engages  the  portion  of  the  lid  superior  to  the  transverse  fold.  The 
part  of  the  lid  below  this  fold  is  of  the  natural  appearance  in  every  respect. 

The  most  prominent  part  of  the  swelling  occupies  a  place  beneath  the  eye¬ 
brow,  and  about  midway  between  the  external  and  internal  angle  of  the  lids, 
perhaps  a  little  nearer  to  the  latter.  The  centre  of  the  tumour  yields  to  the 
finger;  the  remaining  portion  is  firmer,  and  the  integument  covering  it  is  red 
and  oedematous.  The  motions  of  the  lower  or  movable  portion  of  the  lid,  that 
which  is  below  the  fold,  are  perfect,  and  the  eye  can  be  completely  covered  at 
will.  The  globe  of  the  eye  is,  manifestly,  on  a  plane  lower  than  the  eye  of  the 
opposite  side,  by  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  There  is  no  visible  projection  of  the 
organ;  vision  is  perfect.  The  eye  is  more  sensible  than  usual^o4light,  and 
sparks  have  been  once  or  twice  perceived,  when  in  the  dark. 

She  is  not  conscious  of  having  had  rigor.  The  bowels  ju^d/regular;  renal 
secretion  turbid;  pulse  86;  skin  rather  warm.  Menstrual  fm&tions  undisturbed. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  globe  of  the  eye  w^Qpressed  by  a  tumour 
in  the  adipose  and  cellular  tissue  of  the  orbit;  and^vVas  nearly  certain  that 
this  swelling,  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  wsrecjr^n  inflammatory  nature. 
The  diagnosis,  then,  was  abscess  in  the  orbit ,  dtorbmng  the  globe  of  the  eye. 

Treatment. — A  mild  aperient  was  admini|tfcpd,  and  a  diaphoretic  anodyne 
prescribed  at  bedtime.  On  the  following  ctaj,Vwaight  bistoury  was  passed  into 
the  most  prominent  part  of  the  tumour^cSn  immediate  gush  of  healthy  pus 
took  place;  the  quantity  was  near  hal&taj  ounce. 

The  opening  was  dilated,  and  a  of  fine  lint  laid  between  its  edges.  The 
whole  was  covered  with  a  breajL  J^ytice. 

On  the  following  day,  the^goft  states  that  she  had  slept  well;  the  usual 
nocturnal  pain  was  relieved* iHrree  discharge  was  maintained,  by  due  attention 
to  the  opening.  At  the  djjttSf  four  days  the  discharge  began  to  lessen  in  quan¬ 
tity,  and  the  eye  had^mjjady  ascended  in  a  slight  degree.  At  the  end  of  a 
month,  the  opening v^s^permanently  closed,  and  the  globe  of  the  eye  was  on  a 
level  with  the  otfismC^ye.  A  slight  depression  marked  the  situation  of  the 
opening  made  hw  the  bistoury.  The  motions  of  the  eyelids  were  performed  as 
usual,  but  described  a  sort  of  stiffness  as  accompanying  the  elevation  of  the 
upper  lick  V 
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Case  II. — Mr.  T - ,  of  Summer-hill,  came  to  consult  me  in  October  last 

under  the  following  circumstances  : — 

He  was  returning  to  town  from  Londonderry,  in  the  night  mail,  a  fortnight 
before,  when,  the  coach  being  full,  and  feeling  oppressed,  he  was  tempted  to 
keep  the  window  near  him  open  for  nearly  two  hours,  during  which  time  he 
occasionally  slept.  He  felt  chilled,  and  his  right  eye  became  tender,  and  he 
then  closed  the  window.  The  soreness  of  the  eye  subsided ;  and,  on  his  arrival 
in  town,  he  dressed,  ate  his  breakfast,  and  went  abroad,  thinking  no  farther  of 
the  occurrence  of  the  night.  The  following  night  he  went  to  bed,  much 
fatigued,  and  soon  slept.  He  was  disturbed,  however,  about  midnight,  by 
severe  pain  in  the  ball  of  the  right  eye,  which  completely  prevented  sleep  for 
the  remainder  of  the  night. 

In  the  morning,  he  had  leeches  applied  to  the  temple,  by  his  apothecary,  who 
also  administered  aperient  medicines.  He  was  relieved  for  a  time,  but  the  pain 
returned  at  night.  Leeches  were  again  applied,  with  the  same  relief,  but  the 
nocturnal  exacerbation  recurred  as  before.  He  now  consulted  a  medical  gen¬ 
tleman,  who,  he  states,  told  him  he  had  inflammation  of  the  globe  of  the  eye, 
and  recommended  calomel  and  opium. 

This  plan  he  continued  until  the  gums  became  sore,  but  the  pain  at  night  still 
destroyed  his  rest. 

His  condition,  when  he  consulted  me,  was  as  follows  :  He  held  a  large  pocket- 
handkerchief  to  his  face,  partly  to  protect  the  eye,  and  partly  to  catch  the  saliva, 
which  flowed  freely  from  his  mouth.  The  upper  eyelid  was  red  and  swollen. 
The  globe  projected  at  least  half  an  inch  beyond  its  natural  limits.  It  descended, 
also,  on  the  cheek  more  than  half  an  inch  below  the  level  of  the  other  eye. 
There  was  no  chemosis,  and  the  conjunctiva  presented  only  a  few  stray  vessels. 
The  iris  was  of  the  natural  colour — the  pupil  regular  in  shape,  but  larger  than 
on  the  other  side.  Vision  was  imperfect — sparks  were  occasionally  visible- 
light  was  not  complained  of,  and  it  had  little  effect  upon  the  pupil,  when  the 
other  eye  was  closed.  The  redness  of  the  upper  eyelid  commenced  at  the  line 
of  the  eyebrow,  and  terminated  rather  abruptly  at  the  natural  fold  of  the  lid, 
leaving  a  space  of  integument,  between  that  line  and  th^$Ui%y  margin,  of  the 
natural  colour,  and  capable  of  covering  the  eye. 

The  inflamed  portion  of  the  lid  was  oedematous.  n€n  pressed,  it  gave  the 
sensation  of  a  firm  swelling  underneath,  and  this^kyMling  extended  from  one 
angle  of  the  orbit  to  the  other.  No  soft  poiiftAwyfluctuation  was  perceptible. 
The  examination  occasioned  very  great  paiMx  TIis  tongue  was  white,  swollen, 
and  moist.  His  skin  hot,  pulse  110,  fullQinl ^oft.  He  had  some  slight  diar¬ 
rhoea  during  the  night.  He  had  occas^naTchills. 

Considering  the  absence  of  inflammff^  redness  on  the  conjunctiva,  sclerotic, 
or  iris,  and  the  limitation  of  this  state,  in  the  lid,  to  the  upper  or  orbital  portion, 
I  had  no  hesitation  in  deciding  tftaWhe  swelling  was  located  in  the  orbit,  above 
the  fibrous  investments  of  the  )lt  was,  also,  probable  that  this  inflammation 

had  already  ended  in  the  fd^ra^on  of  matter.  There  was  no  distinct  yielding 
at  any  point,  but  the  pat^if  winced  more  when  pressure  was  made  about  the 
centre  of  the  swellingtl 

Having  explair^e^Jo him  the  nature  of  his  case,  I  passed  an  exploring  needle 
into  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  swelling.  A  small  stream  of  well-formed 
pus  oozed  alongAbe  groove  of  the  instrument.  Without  disturbing  the  latter, 
I  then  pas^eh^Vvery  narrow  bistoury  along  its  groove,  and  having  reached  the 
cavity  of  H^^ubscess,  withdrew  the  exploring  needle,  and  turned  the  blade  of 
the  kni%  s^  that  its  flat  surfaces  looked  upwards  and  downwards.  The  incision 
wasstflSSy  dated,  and  free  exit  given  to  the  matter.  Immediate  relief  followed 
tMs  proceeding.  The  edges  of  the  wound  were  kept  apart  by  a  slip  of  lint,  and 
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a  poultice  laid  over  all.  The  quantity  of  pus  discharged  was  certainly  more 
than  half  an  ounce. 

From  this  period  his  sleep  returned,  and  his  appetite  and  spirits  improved. 
The  opening  continued  to  discharge  for  nearly  a  month — the  quantity  gradually 
lessening,  until  it  ceased  altogether.  The  probe  could  not  detect  any  evidence 
of  disease  in  the  bone. 

The  eye  gradually  receded,  as  the  obliteration  of  the  cyst  was  accomplished, 
and  ultimately  seemed  to  occupy  its  proper  place.  Vision,  also,  improved,  and, 
when  I  last  saw  this  gentleman,  was  scarcely  less  perfect  than  that  of  the  other 
eye.  A  slight  indentation,  marking  the  situation  of  the  puncture,  was  much 
concealed  by  a  natural  prominence  of  the  eyebrow.] 
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The  inflammation  is  sometimes  of  more  chronic  character,  with  less  severe 
symptoms ;  matter  forms,  and  advances  to  the  surface  more  slowly.  I  saw  a 
child,  two  years  old,  for  an  affection  of  the  right  eye,  which  was  said  to  have 
existed  for  a  week.  The  globe  projected  half  an  inch  farther  than  the  left,  and 
was  pushed  outwards.  The  internal  angle,  the  neighbouring  part  of  the  lids, 
and  the  side  of  the  nose,  were  red  and  swelled.  On  careful  examination,  I 
thought  that  deep-seated  fluctuation  was  obscurely  perceptible ;  the  gentleman 
who  accompanied  the  patient  could  not  feel  it.  The  child  had  not  suffered 
much;  its  rest  had  not  been  interrupted.  Leeches  had  been  applied  twice. 
From  a  consideration  of  the  history  and  symptoms,  I  concluded  that  suppuration 
had  taken  place  in  the  orbit,  and  that  an  opening  ought  to  be  made.  I  accord¬ 
ingly  punctured  with  a  lancet,  which  entered  to  the  depth  of  three-quarters  of 
an  inch,  when  a  dessertspoonful  of  thick  well-formed  pus  flowed  out.  A  small 
bit  of  lint,  spread  with  simple  cerate,  was  introduced  to  maintain  the  opening. 
At  the  end  of  a  week,  the  puncture  had  closed  ;  the  eye  had  regained  its  natural 
position  ;  and  the  swelling  at  the  internal  angle  had  disappeared. 

Mr.  Ware  has  observed  that  the  suppuration  in  these  cases  isVsometimes 
slow,  so  that,  if  the  matter  be  deep-seated,  the  eye  will  be  pm^^ed  before 
fluctuation  is  discovered.  In  a  child,  six  years  old,  thus  affected^ie  says:  “I 
passed  a  lancet  on  the  side  of  the  eye  next  the  nose  a  little^^?w  the  commis¬ 
sure  of  the  eyelids,  at  least  an  inch  into  the  orbit,  before^^ached  the  matter. 
On  withdrawing  the  instrument,  its  point  was  evidenlS^\marked  with  pus.  I 
therefore  enlarged  the  puncture  with  a  blunt-pointed^iatoury,  and  discharged  a 
considerable  quantity,  which  was  thick  and  puti&L '*t  was  necessary  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  opening  by  the  insertion  of  a  small  (fesiTof  lint ;  on  the  removal  of 
which,  a  vent  was  given  daily  to  new  matl^ror  a  fortnight.  Its  quantity 
gradually  decreased,  together  with  the  pro^nence  of  the  eye ;  and  at  length  it 
wholly  ceased,  the  wound  healed,  and  t^^ehild  became  well.  The  motion  of 
the  affected  eye,  however,  was  not  qujtpsW®  towards  the  nose  for  several  months 
afterwards.”  ( Observations  on  tJi^&eatment  of  the  Epiphora ,  &c.  &c.  1811, 
pp.  292-293.)  r  (V 

abscess,  ^^lar' 


A  case  of  orbital 
Mackenzie. 

A  lady  received  a 
contact  with  a  lamp- 
ference  in  the  a' 
another  period  o: 

The  protrusio: 
vision,  dimfi^S 


larly  slow  in  its  progress,  is  related  by  Mr. 


O' 


ow  over  the  right  eyebrow,  by  coming  suddenly  in 
Four  years  after,  one  of  her  relations  observed  a  dif- 
her  eyes,  but  she  herself  noticed  no  change  for 
years,  when  she  observed  that  the  right  eyeball  protruded, 
radually  increased,  and  was  attended  with  photopsia,  double 
'  sight,  and  sense  of  tension.  At  the  end  of  twelve  years  from 


the  accid^nt/mere  was  a  tumour  with  obscure  fluctuation  at  the  upper  and  inner 
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part  of  the  orbit;  no  pain  had  been  felt  in  it;  the  eyeball  was  pushed  downwards 
and  outwards.  The  eyelids,  particularly  the  upper,  were  distended,  but  not 
discoloured.  Rigors  had  never  been  experienced.  A  large  quantity  of  pus, 
first  flaky,  then  healthy,  was  let  out  by  puncturing  the  tumour.  Discharge 
of  matter  continued  for  six  months.  The  eyeball  ultimately  regained  nearly 
its  natural  position,  and  vision  was  perfect.  ( Practical  Treatise ,  edit.  3,  p. 
299.) 

Propagation  of  Inflammation  from  the  Orbit  to  the  Contents  of  the  Cranium. 
— Inflammation  in  the  orbit  may  involve  the  fibrous  membrane  lining  the  bone, 
and  affect  the  bone  itself ;  it  may  then  extend  to  the  dura  mater,  and  even  to 
the  brain ;  thus  serious  and  fatal  disease  may  be  excited  within  the  cranium. 
The  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence  renders  it  imperatively  necessary  to  use 
active  antiphlogistic  means  in  the  first  instance,  and  to  evacuate  matter  as  soon 
as  we  can  satisfy  ourselves  of  its  existence.  The  following  case,  mentioned  by 
Borsieri,  illustrates  these  points  : — 

Case.  Abscess  in  the  orbit ,  with  suppuration  of  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain. 
— A  lady,  twenty-five  years  of  age,  was  seized  with  acute  pain  in  the  left  side 
of  the  head,  which  lasted  fifteen  days.  At  length  the  left  eye  became  red  and 
swollen,  and,  in  a  few  days,  the  eyelids  and  neighbouring  parts  formed  a  large 
red  swelling,  which  was  attended  with  considerable  feverish  disturbance.  Anti¬ 
phlogistic  measures  were  adopted,  but  suppuration  occurred  in  a  few  days,  and 
a  large  quantity  of  fetid  pus  came  out  of  a  spontaneous  opening  near  the  ex¬ 
ternal  angle  of  the  eye.  The  swelling  now  subsided,  so  that  the  eye  could  be 
seen.  The  conjunctiva  was  intensely  red,  and  very  tumid,  the  cornea  transpa¬ 
rent,  the  pupil  dilated,  and  vision  destroyed.  On  the  fourth  day  after  the  rup¬ 
ture  of  the  abscess,  general  and  strong  convulsions  came  on,  followed  by  para¬ 
lysis  of  all  the  limbs,  loss  of  the  senses,  languid  and  stertorous  respiration,  small 
and  intermittent  pulse,  and  death.  The  space  between  the  globe  and  the  orbit 
was  filled  with  fetid  pus,  which  extended  also  under  the  eyelids  and  cheek.  The 
left  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain  had  suffered  by  suppuration  almost  as  far  as  the 
lateral  ventricle.  The  optic  nerve  was  surrounded  with  pus,  but  not  diseased; 
the  matter  communicated  with  the  cavity  of  the  oxbii^^lnstitut.  Medians 
Practiced ,  vol.  iii.  pp.  14-16,  note.)  * 

An  instance  somewhat  similar  has  been  recorde4*^^  Professor  Fischer,  of 
Prague.  Os 

A  man  twenty-seven  years  old,  had  an  upp^r@>Tar  tooth  of  the  left  jaw  ex¬ 
tracted.  Severe  pain  in  the  part  followed.  few  days,  profuse  flow  of  tears 

took  place  from  the  left  eye,  and  dischar^^Tfip^  the  left  nostril,  with  pain  in  the 
head.  Soon,  rigors  came  on,  with  se\|pNpnin  in  the  head  and  intolerance  of 
light ;  then  swelling  of  the  cheek  araiy&yelids,  with  fixed  state  of  the  eyeball, 
which  was  somewhat  protruded,  ^mcMgonizing  pain  of  pulsating  character; 
these  symptoms  being  accompani^pby  intense  fever.  An  opening  was  made  at 
the  inner  angle,  and  a  considerably  quantity  of  offensive  matter  was  discharged. 
Considerable  relief  was  esq^&fcced,  and  copious  flow  of  matter  continued.  In 
a  few  days,  symptoms  qtf&Nred  denoting  affection  of  the  head ;  convulsions 
ensued,  with  stertoroi^ respiration  and  insensibility,  and  the  patient  died  apo¬ 
plectic.  The  bloodyesSSgfs  of  the  dura  and  pia  mater  covering  the  left  anterior 
lobe  of  the  brain  <*£©3  distended,  and  the  membranes  themselves  discoloured. 
There  was  a  lar^collection  of  pus  in  the  anterior  lobe,  communicating  with 
the  lateral^efitKcle,  which,  as  well  as  the  fourth,  contained  matter.  The  sup- 
puration^^Jhe  anterior  lobe  communicated  with  the  abscess  of  the  orbit 
through  ak  opening  in  the  orbital  plate  of  the  os  frontis,  which  was  dark- 
colou«|tk  and  broke  down  under  slight  force.  ( Klinischer  Unterricht ,  p.  9.) 
vfrW  case  recorded  by  Mr.  Guthrie,  of  a  bayonet  wound,  followed  by  inflam* 
Jba)fcion  of  the  orbit,  and  of  the  eyeball,  the  latter  “  was  protruded,  the  lid  could 
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not  be  raised  so  as  to  explore  the  eye,  which  was  highly  inflamed ;  chemosis 
had  taken  place,  vision  was  indistinct,  the  iris  was  discoloured,  the  pupil  con¬ 
tracted,  the  pain  was  excruciating,  both  in  the  eye,  which  felt  as  if  it  were  too 
large  for  the  orbit,  and  all  over  the  forehead  and  temple  of  that  side ;  flashes  of 
light,  of  various  colours,  darted  through  the  eye,  in  consequence  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  pressure  upon  it ;  the  swelling  increased,  the  patient  became  delirious,  and  an 
abscess  burst  in  the  upper  eyelid  on  the  fourth  day,  without  any  alleviation  of 
the  symptoms.  He  soon  after  became  comatose  and  died,  I  have  little  doubt, 
from  the  formation  of  matter  within  the  head.  The  eye  had  previously  been 
lost  by  sloughing  of  the  cornea.”  (. Lectures  on  the  Operative  Surgery  of  the 
Eye ,  p.  146.) 

“I  have  known,”  says  Mr.  Mackenzie,  u  deep-seated  abscess  of  the  orbit  to 
prove  fatal,  the  patient  having  for  a  day  or  two  shown  symptoms  of  pressure  on 
the  brain,  and  in  fact  dying  apoplectic.”  ( Practical  Treatise ,  p.  34.) 

SECTION  IV.— PROTRUSION  OF  THE  GLOBE  FROM  CHANGES  IN  THE  CON- 
*  TENTS  OF  THE  ORBIT,  OF  OBSCURE  NATURE. 

I  have  mentioned  displacement  of  the  globe,  or  exophthalmia,  in  describing 
the  symptoms  of  those  affections  to  which  it  is  incidental.  I  shall,  therefore, 
now,  advert  shortly  to  the  cases  in  which  the  causes  producing  the  protrusion 
are  obscure. 

It  sometimes  occurs  as  a  temporary  affection,  under  circumstances  which  lead 
us  to  refer  it  to  inflammatory  swelling  of  the  orbital  contents,  not  sufficiently 
active  to  cause  suppuration,  or  to  effusion  into  the  orbital  cellular  texture. 

Case  I.  Partial  protrusion  of  the  left  eyeball,  after  erysipelas  of  the  face 
consequent  on  fever. — Charles  Ilutten,  a  sailor,  aged  forty-two,  was  received 
into  the  London  Fever  Hospital  the  10th  of  July,  1831,  labouring  under  fever¬ 
ish  symptoms,  which  had  commenced  without  any  obvious  cause,  three  weeks 
before.  On  the  third  of  August,  as  he  was  recovering  from  the  fever,  erysipe¬ 
las  of  the  face  came  on.  The  palpebrse  were  considerably  swollen  on  the  6th, 
although  the  parts  affected  with  the  erysipelas  were  not  muchuj^dcqpned.  The 
eye  became  slightly  protruded  on  the  12th,  the  erysipelas  lz®™g  disappeared 
on  the  preceding  day.  He  was  admitted  into  St.  Barthoj^HjgVs  Hospital  on 
the  16th,  when  the  projection  of  the  globe  had  considfl&jHy  increased.  The 
left  eye  was  now  more  prominent  than  the  right  by  wrefc-quarters  of  an  inch. 
The  conjunctiva  covering  its  lower  half,  consnL^Bjy  distended  with  serous 
effusion,  overlapped  the  under  lid,  so  as  to  prefcim  at  first,  the  appearance  of 
eetropium.  No  inflammatory  symptoms  werStoresent ;  the  eye  and  orbit  w~ere 
free  from  pain ;  vision  was  a  little  impair^)  The  patient,  being  weak,  was 
placed  on  broth  diet ;  a  rag  dipped  in  ccJd  water  was  applied  over  the  lids  and 
brow.  A  saline  aperient  draught  w^\mreeted  occasionally.  22d.  Twelve 
leeches  near  the  eye.  7th  Septei^b^|3rhe  eye  has  regained  its  natural  posi¬ 
tion  and  aspect.  Vision  is  perfej^vya  small  glandular  tumour  is  seated  below 
the  jaw;  six  leeches  to  the  swelJ^,  and  poultice  afterwards.  14th.  Discharged 
perfectly  well. 

Case  II.  Protrusion  yojQfixe  eyeball,  with  impaired  vision. — Richard  Gilbert, 
a  healthy  young  sailor^jkfcy  years  of  age,  came  under  my  care  at  the  London 
Ophthalmic  InfirmarySJn  the  18th  of  February,  1826,  with  the  complaint 
above  mentioned^^^3  displacement  had  come  on  gradually,  and  had  not  existed 
long;  without  considerable,  it  was  quite  conspicuous,  and  produced  an 

unpleasant  appearance  and  expression.  The  health  was  perfectly  good.  Blood 
was  twice>tfjSi^cted  by  cupping ;  mercurial  alteratives  and  aperient  medicines 
were  af£brwaras  administered  and  continued  till  May.  He  was  then  dismissed 
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cured,  with  vision  perfectly  restored,  and  the  globe  nearly  in  its  natural 
position. 

I  have  seen  some  instances,  in  females,  of  protrusion  of  the  globes,  so  that 
the  palpebrae  would  not  come  together.  The  eyes,  unusually  denuded  in  front, 
have  had  an  unpleasant  appearance  of  enlargement  and  projection.  Surgical 
treatment  has  alleviated  the  symptoms  and  checked  the  progress  of  the  com¬ 
plaint,  without  entirely  removing  it. 

Mr.  Middlemore  has  recorded  an  instance  of  the  foregoing  description,  in 
which  protrusion  of  the  eyes  was  preceded  and  accompanied  by  severe  pain  in 
the  head,  attended  with  something  like  a  slight  epileptic  attack  every  five  or 
six  days.  The  pain  was  moderated  after  several  months  of  active  treatment 
by  bleeding,  and  the  administration  of  mercury;  but  the  protrusion  continued, 
so  that  a  large  part  of  the  sclerotica  is  exposed,  and  the  patient,  a  young 
woman,  has  a  remarkably  disagreeable  staring  appearance.  ( Treatise ,  vol.  ii. 
p.  504.) 

“  In  some  instances/’  says  Mr.  Ware,  “  a  projection  of  the  eye  appears  to 
be  occasioned  solely  by  a  morbid  accumulation  of  the  substance  on  which  the 
eye  rests  in  the  orbit.  The  repeated  application  of  leeches  on  the  temple  anci 
forehead  has  been  found  of  great  use  in  subduing  this  morbid  tendency.  In  one 
case,  that  came  under  my  own  care,  the  projection  was  speedily  diminished  by 
opening  the  temporal  artery ;  and,  after  the  hemorrhage  had  ceased,  by  convert¬ 
ing  the  orifice  into  an  issue,  the  discharge  from  which  became  soon  very  consi¬ 
derable.  In  another  case,  in  which  the  protrusion  occasioned  great  pain,  and 
nearly  destroyed  vision,  a  perfect  cure  was  accomplished  by  the  application  of  a 
large  caustic  behind  the  ear.  The  discharge  which  it  occasioned,  when  the 
eschar  separated,  was  profuse ;  and  it  was  kept  up  nearly  a  month,  by  the  inser¬ 
tion  of  a  dozen  peas  daily.” 

“  I  have  occasionally  met,”  says  Mr.  Travers,  “  with  cases  of  proptosis  to 
such  an  extent,  as  to  occasion  a  morbid  change  upon  the  cornea,  with  a  varicose 
state  of  the  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva;  and  with  others  in  which,  although  the 
cornea  remained  clear,  the  vision  was  materially  deranged,  when  the  cause  of 
the  protrusion  was  altogether  obscure,  and  the  progress  of>Ch4  disease  had  been 
so  slow  as  to  occupy  a  period  of  several  years.  In  th^^feases  both  eyes  are 
equally  affected;  they  are  attended  with  a  distressful  degree  of  deformity/ 
obtuse  pain  in  the  forehead,  and  other  occasional  sigmVt  determination  of  blood 
to  the  head.  It  is  probably  a  morbid  increas^FSaie  adeps  contained  iu  the 
orbit,  obstructing  its  circulation,  as  well  as  pi;ot^iiding  the  eyeball.” 

Case  III.  Protrusion  and  destruction globe ,  from  acute  inflamma¬ 
tion  in  the  orbit ;  subsequently ,  induration  aflnhe  adipose  and  cellular  substance , 
and  extirpation  of  the  orbital  contenfay?A  young  man  of  thirty,  previously 
healthy,  came  under  my  care  in  St.Seartholomew’s  Hospital,  on  the  4th  of 
April,  1827.  He  had  travelled  LGga  Brighton  to  London  in  an  open  cart,  on 
one  of  the  coldest  days  of  the  priding  January,  and  had  suffered  most  severely. 
The  left  arm  and  leg  were  l^ktuifiBed,  so  that  he  could  not  move  them,  and  he 
did  not  recover  the  use  ofi^t&em  for  three  or  four  days.  He  also  experienced 
pain  in  the  left  eye ;  but  JR  a  fortnight  the  lids  swelled  and  closed,  with  dis¬ 
tracting  pain  in  the  ey^Snd  side  of  the  head.  He  was  in  constant  agony  night 
and  day,  and  he  Jxfeio  rest  until  he  was  completely  exhausted  by  suffering. 
Cupping  on  the|J|ihple,  repeated  leechings,  shaving  and  blistering  the  head, 
gave  only  and  temporary  relief.  When  he  came  to  the  hospital,  the 

eyeball  was  pitehed  forwards  and  upwards,  projecting,  by  comparison  with  the 
other,  abouV  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  The  upper  lid,  slightly  inflamed  and 
protajaflNL  could  not  be  elevated  by  the  patient.  The  lower  lid,  was  everted  by 
a >con^erable  swelling  of  the  conjunctiva,  which  was  red,  and  loaded  with 
stomas  effusion.  The  globe  was  natural ;  the  iris  moved  freely,  but  vision  was 
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so  imperfect  that  the  largest  letters  could  not  be  seen.  Nothing  issued  from 
a  deep  puncture,  made  on  the  supposition  of  matter  having  formed  in  the  orbit; 
but  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  days  pus  was  discharged  copiously.  The  pain 
now  ceased,  the  swelling  of  the  lids  and  the  protrusion  of  the  globe  lessened, 
and  sight  improved,  so  that  the  patient  could  read  small  print.  After  some 
time  bare  bone  could  be  felt  towards  the  bottom  of  the  orbit,  and  matter  was 
discharged  from  the  left  nostril;  on  holding’ the  nose  and  expiring,  air  came 
freely  through  the  puncture.  This  subsequently  closed,  when  the  pain  and 
protrusion  of  the  eye  returned ;  the  latter,  indeed,  became  more  considerable 
than  before,  and  vision  was  lost.  In  August,  another  free  incision  was  made, 
with  temporary  relief,  and  air  again  passed  through  the  puncture.  The  probe 
entered  deeply,  and  discovered  a  large  excavation  below  the  eye. 

Severe  pain  about  the  orbit  and  side  of  the  head  continued ;  numbness  of  the 
cheek  and  jaw  came  on,  with  increased  redness  of  the  eye  and  lids,  and  greater 
protrusion,  these  symptoms  receiving  only  a  temporary  alleviation  from  local 
bleedings  and  narcotics.  The  protrusion  of  the  globe  was  now  more  than  an  inch  ; 
the  pupil  largely  dilated,  the  iris  motionless,  and  vision  lost,  except  the  mere 
power  of  distinguishing  light  from  darkness.  In  November,  the  conjunctiva  of 
the  globe,  which  had  hitherto  remained  nearly  natural,  became  of  a  deep  red, 
while  the  cornea  lost  its  transparency,  and  then  sloughed,  the  humours  escap¬ 
ing,  and  the  iris  protruding  in  an  irregular,  dirty-looking  mass.  The  inflam¬ 
matory,  sloughing,  and  ulcerative  process,  by  which  the  cornea  had  been  de¬ 
stroyed,  in  this  case,  resembled  what  Magendie  has  described  as  the  consequence 
of  dividing  the  nerve  of  the  fifth  pair  in  animals ;  it  was  probably  owing  to  an 
analogous  cause,  as  the  morbid  growth  which  caused  the  protrusion  must  cer¬ 
tainly  have  compressed  or  otherwise  injured  the  infra- orbital,  and  perhaps  the 
ophthalmic  branch  of  the  nervus  trigeminus.  The  evacuation  and  subsidence 
of  the  globe  did  not  diminish  the  patient’s  sufferings,  nor  the  external  swelling, 
which,  on  the  contrary,  still  increased.  As  the  complaint  had  now  been  pro¬ 
gressive  for  many  months,  in  spite  of  active  treatment,  both  local  and  general, 
and  as  the  health,  although  in  other  respects  good,  was  suffering  under  the 
constant  severe  pain,  I  proposed  to  remove  the  contents  of  th^N^mfy,  being  per¬ 
suaded  that  the  operation  afforded  the  only  remaining  chapel  of  relief ;  the 
patient  readily  assented  to  the  proposal,  and  the  operation^^qjerformed  on  the 
6th  of  December.  The  palpebrae  were  freely  separateA^  their  external  com¬ 
missure,  and  then  turned  aside,  so  as  to  expose  fultorfekl  anterior  aperture  of 
the  orbit,  the  entire  contents  of  which  were  dd^dGcji  from  the  cavity,  by  dis¬ 
secting  close  on  the  surface  of  the  latter,  first  beKhv,  then  above  and  at  the 
sides,  until  the  posterior  connection  alone  wa^lem  The  latter  was  then  divided 
by  a  knife  curved  on  its  flat  surface,  the  experiencing  excruciating  but 

momentary  agony  when  the  muscles  andjwerves  were  divided.  The  mass,  which 
was  hard,  completely  filled  the  orbit,  ^Jjmat  the  dissection  was  necessarily  car¬ 
ried  on  close  to  the  bone,  and  slowly.  As  the  ophthalmic  artery 

bled  profusely,  a  conical  compress^Cnnt  was  introduced  into  the  cavity,  and  held 
for  some  time  on  the  vessel^T^  was  removed  in  the  evening,  without  renewal 
of  hemorrhage.  The  dividldj^ommissure  of  the  lids  was  united  by  two  sutures, 
and  the  tumid  upper  eye£rjd  closed  the  front  of  the  orbit.  He  took  thirty  drops 
of  laudanum  at  nighuXnh.  He  slept  at  intervals,  and  passed  a  comfortable 
night;  bloody  flui£dmcl  oozed  between  the  lids,  but  there  had  been  no  actual 
bleeding.  TheA^feeorae  are  swollen  and  bright  red;  the  face  is  flushed,  and 
he  has  slight ache,  thirst,  and  foul  tongue.  (Twelve  leeches  round  the 
margin  of  tJuWoit ;  saturnine  lotion;  a  dose  of  calomel  and  jalap.)  The  inflam¬ 
matory  ttqjfly^rile  symptoms  had  disappeared  on  the  next  day,  and  the  pain  of 
the  brA^,  Imad,  and  cheek,  which  had  distressed  the  patient  for  so  many  months, 
was^mbst  gone.  Recovery  now  proceeded  rapidly  and  uninterruptedly,  the 
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surface  of  the  orbit  granulating,  and  producing  a  vascular  substance,  which 
filled  up  a  large  part  of  the  cavity ;  rest  and  appetite  returned,  and  the  patient 
soon  regained  his  flesh,  strength,  and  good  looks.  He  left  the  hospital,  per¬ 
fectly  well,  on  the  28th  of  December.  The  right  eye,  which  had  been  sympa¬ 
thetically  affected  before  the  operation,  regained  its  full  strength. 

The  mass  removed  from  the  orbit  consisted  of  the  collapsed  and  shrunk 
eyeball  in  front,  with  a  hard  and  incompressible  substance  behind,  extending  to 
the  point  at  which  the  nerves  and  vessels  had  been  divided.  The  recti  muscles, 
unaltered  in  colour  or  texture,  covered  this  substance,  the  exterior  of  which  had 
the  usual  appearance  of  the  orbital  fat,  except  that  it  was  more  dense.  An  in¬ 
cision  was  carried  from  before  backwards,  directly  through  the  centre  of  the 
entire  mass.  An  apparently  recent  coagulum  of  blood  separated  the  sclerotica 
from  the  choroid  coat,  the  latter,  with  the  retina,  being  compressed  by  the  coagu¬ 
lum  into  a  thick  cord,  extending  from  the  optic  nerve  to  the  iris.  There  was 
no  trace  of  the  humours.  The  sclerotica  was  unchanged ;  the  morbid  growth 
adhered  to  it  closely  behind,  and  the  optic  nerve  proceeded  through  the  centre 
of  the  mass.  The  latter  was  a  dense  compact  structure  of  scirrhous  firmness, 
resisting  the  edge  of  the  knife;  its  exterior  consisted  of  a  light  gray  texture,  very 
much  like  that  of  a  scirrhous  breast,  while  in  the  interior  this  was  intermixed 
with  a  light  yellow,  yet  firm  substance,  resembling  what  is  seen  in  scrofulous 
diseases.  I  use  the  term  “scirrhotfs"  merely  to  describe  the  sensible  characters 
of  the  structure,  and  not  to  convey  an  opinion  that  it  was  of  carcinomatous  nature. 
I  did  not  entertain  the  slightest  apprehension  that  disease  would  return  ;  yet,  on 
reviewing  the  history  of  the  case,  and  comparing  with  its  course  the  bulk  and 
texture  of  the  morbid  growth,  I  could  not  doubt  that  the  latter  would  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  enlarge,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  patient  to  increase  had  the  disease 
been  left  to  itself. 

[Wm.  Bowman,  Esq.  describes,  in  the  London  Journal  of  Medicine  (Nov. 
1849),  a  case  of  symmetrical  swelling  of  both  upper  eyelids,  from  increase  of 
orbital  fat.  The  subject  of  the  case  was  a  lad  sixteen  years  GMge.  The  swell¬ 
ing  was  almost  limited  to  the  outer  half.]  ) 

0 

Mr.  Mackenzie  has  related  a  case  in  which  the  gk^Svwas  occasionally  pro¬ 
truded,  the  cause  and  nature  of  the  affection  being/q5ke  obscure. 

“  The  patient  was  a  cooper  by  trade,  and  wasJ&sQJfltted  at  the  Glasgow  Eje 
Infirmary,  for  catarrho-rheumatic  ophthaln^«^>ffbcting  chiefly  the  right  eye. 
After  he  had  attended  for  a  few  days,  it  wa\d^c^vered  that  if  he  stooped  for¬ 
wards,  although  only  for  a  few  minutes  felt  as  if  something  was  filling  or 
pressing  above  his  right  eye,  which  imi^iately  began  to  protrude;  on  raising 
his  head  the  protrusion  was  very  sfrpking.  In  this  state  he  saw  indistinctly 
with  the  eye.  It  soon  began  to  rrfSJr!;  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  in  its  natural 
place.  He  had  the  complete  of  moving  the  eye,  when  in  its  natural 

situation,  and  moved  it  conM^mbly  even  while  it  was  displaced.  The  iris 
moved  naturally.  He  cpmp]j|ined  of  considerable  pain  in  the  orbit,  -which  was 
relieved  by  venesection,1 ^n£  the  use  of  mercurial  purges.  He  stated  that  the 
protrusion  of  the  ey^jommenced  about  five  years  before  his  application  at  the 
Eye  Infirmary,  aftfi^du-ying  a  heavy  load  on  his  back.  It  was  difficult  to  as¬ 
sign  any  satisfiy^^  explanation  of  the  case."  ( Practical  Treatise ,  edit.  3,  p. 


f  relates  a  case  of  protrusion  of  the  eyeball  almost  as  curious  as 
l  Dr.  Mackenzie. 


1,  twelve  years  old,  applied  at  the  Central  London  Ophthalmic 
course  of  the  last  year,  with  her  eyeball  almost  out  of  its  orbit. 
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In  the  subjoined  sketch  of  it  [Fig.  216],  the  lids  are  a  little  retracted,  to 
more  adequate  idea  of  the  distance  between  the  front  of  the  globe  and  the 
The  movements  were  in  concert  with 
those  of  its  fellow,  which  was  natural,  and  Fig-  216. 

rather  retracted  than  prominent.  Great 
pains  were  taken  to  test  her  power  of  vision, 
which  was  perfect.  The  most  careful 
examination  failed  in  detecting  any  other 
symptom  than  the  prominence,  which  had 
commenced  a  year  before,  and  gradually 
progressed.  Mercury  was  tried,  but  in 
vain,  and  no  success  attended  the  use  of 
iron  and  other  tonics.  Slight  pressure  was 
adopted  for  a  time,  and  at  first  seemed  bene¬ 
ficial,  but  ultimately  proved  to  be  inefficient; 
for  in  a  day  or  two  after  remitting  it  the 
protrusion  became  as  bad  as  before.1] 


give  a 
orbit. 


Protrusion  of  Eyeball.  t  (From  Walton.) 


[Protrusion  of  Eyeball  from  Impoverish¬ 
ment  of  the  Blood. — There  is  another  form 
of  protrusion  of  the  eyeball,  the  immediate 
mode  of  production  of  which  is  obscure,  but 
which  occurs  as  one  of  the  consequences  of 
impoverishment  of  the  blood.  We  have  al¬ 
ready  noticed  (pp.  613,  614)  the  coexistence 
of  prominence  of  the  eyeball  with  anaemia. 

It  is  only  lately  that  this  connection  between 
anaemia  and  prominence  of  the  eyeball  as 
cause  and  effect  has  been  recognized.  Sir 
Henry  Marsh,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Patho¬ 
logical  Society  of  Dublin,  in  January,  1841, 3 
after  adverting  to  the  fact  of  his  having  the 

year  before  described  to  the  Society  a  singular  variety  of  di&Hse^f  the  heart, 
stated  that  he  wished  then  to  exhibit  another  preparation  UMjtrating  this  “  very 
curious  affection/' 

The  disease  of  which  he  then  spoke,  presented  Jl^fcdlowing  striking  cha¬ 
racters  :  remarkable  engorgement  of  the  veins,  /powicularly  of  those  of  the 
neck ;  rapid,  violent,  and  irregular  action  of  ^RVH^art,  and  these  in  every  in¬ 
stance  coexisting  with  enlargement  and  swelWg  of  the  thyroid  gland.  He 
also  mentioned  that  in  the  majority  of  thessSases  there  was  a  remarkable  pro¬ 
minence  and  protrusion  of  the  eyeballs.  Sfilie  subject  of  the  case,  the  details 
of  which  were  then  read,  was  undoubL®#-  anaemic. 

A  few  years  subsequently,  Dr.  acdonald,  of  Dublin,3  published  some 

“  Observations  on  a  peculiar  foi^K^Msease  of  the  Heart,  attended  by  Enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  Thyroid  Gland  ajmvEyeballs;”  and  similar  cases  were  noted  by 
Dr.  Graves.4  It  was  nol^Tijtruver,  until  after  the  appearance  of  a  paper5  by 
Dr.  James  Begbie,  .of  Ecmtourgh,  that  the  subject  attracted  much  attention. 

*  ,  gives  a  review  of  some  cases  which  had  come  under 
*  impoverishment  of  the  blood ,  originating  in  a  manifest 


T 


a  primary  and  chief  symptom,  was  associated  with 


Dr.  Begbie,  in  his  md 
his  observation,  in  wf^ 
source,  and  exj^^^as 

1  Treatise  onJ^^ative  Ophthalmic  Surgery ,  London,  1853,  p. 

2  Dublin  JvQ^trn.  of  Med.  Sci.  vol.  xx.  p.  471. 

3  DublhQSuvn.  of  Med.  Sci.  vol.  xxvii.  p.  200.  4  Clinical  Lectures ,  vol.  ii.  p.  193. 

5  An&miVand  its  Consequences — Enlargement  of  the  Thyroid  Gland  and  Eyeballs — 

Anoe^Jfcnd  Goitre — are  they  related?  in  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science ,  February, 
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enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland,  and  with  a  remarkable  enlargement  also  of 
the  eyeballs,  and  where,  under  treatment  adapted  to  the  cure  of  the  constitu¬ 
tional  affection,  the  local  diseases  have  been  arrested,  reduced,  or  ultimately 
removed,  affording  evidence  sufficiently  satisfactory  that  these  affections  stood  to 
each  other  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect. 

Dr.  Begbie  relates  three  cases,  and,  distrusting  his  own  powers  of  diagnosis 
in  a  matter  relating  to  the  minute  pathology  of  the  eye,  he  requested  Mr. 
Walker,  well  known  as  an  experienced  oculist,  to  examine  the  subject  of  one 
of  them,  and  who  has  given  the  following  statement  regarding  it : — 

“  Both  eyes  are  considerably  more  prominent  than  natural ;  the  eyelids, 
however,  close  completely  over  the  globes,  which  Mr.  M.  says  they  did  not  do 
for  some  time.  Vision  is  not  at  all  impaired,  nor  is  there  any  pain  in  the  eyes, 
but  often,  she  says,  there  is  a  feeling  of  distension.  The  cornese  are  of  their 
natural  size  and  shape ;  the  anterior  chambers  are  not  larger  than  usual ;  the 
irides  are  lively  and  active;  and  the  lenses  are  quite  transparent.  The  sclerotic 
of  both  eyes  is  evidently  distended  from  an  increased  secretion  within ;  they 
are  larger  than  usual,  have  somewhat  of  a  bluish  colour,  a  little  anterior  to  the 
insertions  of  the  recti  muscles,  although  they  do  not  seem  to  be  thinned  at  that 
point ;  have  a  slightly  flattened  appearance,  and  do  not  present  the  usual  glo¬ 
bular  shape  that  they  do  in  the  healthy  eye.  Both  eyes  are  much  harder  than 
natural.  There  is  no  appearance  of  any  morbid  growth  in  the  orbits;  the  globes 
can  be  pressed  backwards,  as  usual,  without  causing  any  pain,  and  their  move¬ 
ments  are  natural.” 

In  each  of  the  three  cases  related  by  Dr.  Begbie,  there  existed,  he  remarks, 
u  an  adequate  cause  of  impoverishment  of  the  blood ;  in  two,  in  the  form  of 
lasting  leucorrhoea;  in  the  other,  in  that  of  continued  hemorrhoidal  discharge; 
that  these  drains  first  affected  the  heart,  producing  the  anaemic  palpitation; 
subsequently  symptoms  referred  to  the  brain  and  the  lungs ;  in  fact,  the  well- 
known  symptoms  of  poverty  of  blood ,  to  which  I  have  taken  leave  to  add,  as 
part  of  the  train  of  consequences,  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland  and  eye¬ 
balls.  I  remark  a  considerable  variety  in  the  cases  now  on  mdtSj,  in  regard  to 
the  appearance  of  the  prominent  symptoms.  In  some,  the^M&rgement  of  the 
thyroid  exists  without  the  dropsy  of  the  eye;  in  others, J*iJ2frilarged  eyes  with¬ 
out  the  goitrous  swelling ;  while  in  those  in  which  tli^Xoexist,  a  considerable 
interval  of  time  has  elapsed  before  the  one  has  beem dojlowed  by  the  other;  but 
in  all,  the  manifestations  of  disordered  circulation4fWe  been  first  observed.” 

Dr.  Begbie  also  pointed  out  the  fact,  whichiiElJNrot  been  adverted  to  by  any  of 
the  authors,  that  the  subjects  of  the  cases^ylkdbr  had  been  observed  in  Dublin, 
were  all  evidently  sufferers  from  impoverh&^ent  of  the  blood. 

Mr.  White  Cooper,  Esq.,  in  a  papeiQi  the  Lancet  (May  26,  1849),  has 
related  five  cases  of  protrusion  of  tlie^ps,  in  connection  with  anaemic  palpita¬ 
tion  and  goitre,  and  states  as  his  co^ehsion,  which  is  undoubtedly  a  correct  one, 
“  that  in  the  majority  of  these*^0^,*fne  increase  in  the  size  of  the  eyeballs  is 
only  apparent,  and  that  the  gfcSbs  are  simply  protruded. 

Dr.  Isaac  E.  TAYLOR>ti^J,ecorded  two  cases  of  this  affection  which  have 
occurred  under  his  observ^ln. 

Various  opinions  ba©4>een  advanced  with  regard  to  the  etiology  of  this  form 
of  protrusion  of  tho-^roall.  Dr.  Begbie  supposed  that  in  his  cases  there  was 
congestion  or  eff^Ae/m  the  vitreous  humour.  But  the  apparent  increased  size 
of  the  eyebalta^&^ot  real,  they  are  simply  prominent.  It  has  also  been  ascribed 
to  loss  of  ‘N^feity  of  the  muscles  by  which  the  eyes  are  retained  in  their 
natural  ^o^itiohs  in  the  orbit,”2  so  that  the  globes,  as  it  were,  drop  forwards. 

1  OnlEmrilsion  of  the  Eye  (Buptkalmus  or  Exophthalmia),  Enlargement  of  the  Thyroid 
Glai^aiioPalpitation  of  the  Heart,  as  Sequences  of  an  Anaemic  Condition  of  the  System, 
York  Medical  Times ,  Dec.  1852. 

A  xjt)alrymple,  Pathology  of  the  Human  Eye. 
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This  last  explanation  Mr.  Walton  considers  to  be  the  least  plausible  that 
has  been  offered.  “  There  is  not,”  he  observes,  u  any  loss  of  voluntary  power, 
which  I  think  would  be  inevitable,  were  there  loss  of  tonicity  of  the  orbital 
muscles ;  and  the  freest  movements  of  the  eyes  may  be  combined  with  the 
greatest  protrusion.  Again,  in  the  most  debilitating  diseases,  with  perfect 
muscular  prostration,  the  eyeballs  do  not  protrude.  I  do  not  see  how  there 
could  exist  venous  congestion  to  such  an  extent  as  to  protrude  the  eye,  without 
some  evidence  of  it  about  the  conjunctiva  and  the  sclerotica,  and  that  is  not 
generally  present.  Moreover,  such  a  cause  would  bulge  the  lid  rather  than  the 
globe,  as  it  would  be  between  the  cellular  sheath  of  the  eye  and  the  orbit.” 
Mr.  Walton  is  more  disposed  to  attribute  the  cause  to  effusion  into  the  ocular 
sheath  than  to  any  other  yet  suggested.  But  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  such  effusion,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  cause  remains  still  to 
be  demonstrated. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  form  of  protrusion  of  the  eyeballs,  our  first  object 
should  be  to  remove  the  primary  affection — the  anaemia.  It  may  be  briefly  stated 
that  this  must  be  accomplished  by  the  free  use  of  some  of  the  preparations  of  iron, 
a  liberal  use  of  animal  food,  fresh  air  and  exercise,  and  the  usual  means  pointed 
out  in  most  practical  works  for  the  improvement  of  impoverishment  of  the  blood. 


SECTION  V.— INDURATION  OF  THE  ORBITAL  CELLULAR  TEXTURE  FROM 
SLOW  INFLAMMATION. 


“  I  have  repeatedly  seen,”  says  Mr.  Mackenzie,  “  the  cellular  substance  near 
the  front  of  the  orbit  become  hard  and  tuberculated,  in  consequence  of  slow  in¬ 
flammation,  occasioned  by  an  injury.  In  one  instance  apiece  of  limestone  struck 
the  outer  edge  of  the  orbit,  producing  a  lacerated  wound  of  no  great  extent,  and 
which  readily  healed.  Some  time  after,  a  small  hard  swelling  formed  at  the 
site  of  the  injury,  was  extirpated,  and  was  found  to  contain  a  minute  fragment 
of  limestone.  After  some  months,  another  small  tumour  made  its  appearance  in 
the  same  spot,  and  in  connection  with  it  another,  attached  so  firnlly  to  the  edge 
of  the  orbit,  that  it  was  taken  for  an  exostosis.  In  a  few  we^kO^hird  circum¬ 
scribed  swelling  was  discovered  running  along  the  lower  edgdw  the  orbit,  more 
movable  than  that  last  mentioned,  but  firm  to  the  toucly&sH)iece  cartilage. 
The  patient  was  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Samuel  Clark^O?  this  town,  whom  I 
assisted  at  the  removal  of  the  tumours.  The  two  felt  so  like  exostoses, 

lay  partly  within  the  orbit,  and  adhered  firml^^H^)  periosteum.  On  making 
a  section  of  them,  they  presented  a  white  s triage djteteture  of  scirrhus.  The  ex¬ 
tirpation  was  accomplished  after  a  semilunaloncision,  running  parallel  to  the 
outer  and  lower  edge  of  the  orbit,  and  eve^phrticle  of  indurated  substance  was 
carefully  removed.  Nearly  a  year  haaylapsed  since  the  operation,  and  there 
has  been  no  return  of  the  disease.”  /N&uctical  Treatise ,  p.  265.) 

section 
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The  cellular  texture  in  fW^orbit,  like  that  in  other  parts,  may  become  the 
seat  of  the  various  adt^fejtious  growths  called  tumours.  These  may  be  sarco¬ 
matous,  .steatomatousO^ encysted,  the  latter  being  met  with  much  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  the*twfermer  kinds.  Sometimes,  but  rarely,  tumours  in  the  orbit 
have  been  of  ri^J&nant  character. 

The  encystecbjhmours  may  contain  watery  fluid,  a  viscid  fluid  like  white  of 
egg,  or  vagj&QS  thicker  matters,  so  as  to  come  under  the  technical  denominations 
of  melicel©  or  atheroma •  in  two  or  three  recorded  instances  they  have  contained 
hydatps* 

7  the  limited  space  which  the  orbit  affords  for  their  increase,  these  produc- 
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tions  interfere  with  the  other  important  contents  of  the  cavity,  and  often  seriously 
injure  the  optic  nerve  or  the  globe  by  their  pressure.  They  may  arise  in  various 
parts  of  the  orbit ;  and  they  grow  not  unfrequently  at  some  distance  from  its 
anterior  aperture.  As  they  enlarge,  they  push  the  globe  forwards,  and  stretch 
the  optic  nerve,  at  the  same  time  displacing  the  former  downwards,  upwards,  out¬ 
wards,  or  inwards,  according  to  the  part  of  the  cavity  in  which  they  are  produced. 
Ultimately,  they  may  thrust  the  eye  out  of  the  orbit  and  between  the  lids,  so  as 
to  cause  complete  exophthalmia.  According  to  the  degree  of  pressure  or  dis¬ 
placement,  imperfection  or  loss  of  sight  takes  place.  Sometimes  they  are  at¬ 
tended  with  pain  from  the  first  ;  in  other  cases,  we  do  not  suspect  the  disorder 
until  sensible  displacement  of  the  globe  and  impaired  vision  have  occurred. 
Finding  no  other  sufficient  cause  for  these  symptoms,  we  carefully  examine  the 
anterior  aperture  of  the  orbit,  when  we  may  be  able  to  discover  obscurely  the 
presence  of  a  swelling.  The  enlargement  of  this,  with  the  aggravation  of  the 
other  symptoms,  in  process  of  time  renders  the  nature  of  the  affection  une¬ 
quivocal. 

When  the  existence  of  a  tumour  in  the  orbit  has  been  ascertained,  the  most 
advisable  course,  indeed  the  only  effectual  means  of  removing  the  complaint  in 
the  great  majority  of  instances,  is  that  of  extirpation  by  a  surgical  operation. 
The  sooner  this  is  accomplished  the  better.  The  growth  of  the  disease,  and  its 
consequent  pressure  on  the  globe  and  optic  nerve,  may  not  only  thrust  the  eye 
out  of  its  socket,  with  more  or  less  considerable  deformity,  and  injury  or  loss  of 
sight,  but  may  also  cause  absorption  of  the  orbit,  at  its  upper  part,  and  thus 
affect  the  brain.  • 

The  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  operation  will  vary  according  to  the  position 
and  size  of  the  tumour.  If  it  should  not  be  large,  nor  extend  deeply,  an  external 
incision  may  be  made  through  the  integuments  near  the  edge  of  the  orbit,  and 
parallel  to  the  course  of  the  fibres  of  the  orbicularis.  This  incision  should  be 
ample,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  exposure  and  dissection  of  the  tumour.  In 
some  instances,  when  the  swelling  is  large,  it  may  be  necessary  to  resort  to  the 
expedient  of  slitting  up  the  external  canthus,  as  in  the  extirpation  of  the  globe, 
and  to  remove  the  tumour  from  the  inside  of  the  lid.  W^nust  then  detach 
it  from  its  surrounding  connections  by  a  cautious  dissec^on,  Keeping  the  knife 
close  on  the  surface  of  the  tumour,  that  the  neighbourly  parts  may  not  be  in¬ 
jured.  As  the  wound  is  deep  when  we  come  to  thq^aek  of  the  tumour,  and 
speedily  fills  again  with  blood  after  sponging,  tfr$N>peration  is  conducted  by 
feeling  and  anatomical  knowledge,  rather  than^Cgight.  The  danger  and  diffi¬ 
culty,  however,  are  not  considerable  enougdrte^jJduce  us  to  follow  the  example 
which  some  have  set,  of  separating  the  naiXiehind  by  dragging  with  the  fingers 
or  by  the  blunt  silver  knife.  We  musU&^ceed  slowly,  and  the  object  may  then 
be  accomplished  with  the  ordinary  sfoLpel  without  risk.  Firm  hold  may  be 
taken  of  the  swelling  when  it  is  exjS^ed,  with  a  double  hook  or  ligature  passed 
through  it,  and  thus  the  detachnfcM 'will  be  facilitated.  If  hemorrhage  should 
continue  after  the  operationJto0*eCn  concluded,  the  patient  should  go  to  bed, 
and  have  the  lids  and  neiglwhiring  parts  sponged  with  cold  water  until  the 
blood  ceases  to  flow.  rMe  Jdges  of  the  wound  may  then  be  approximated,  either  ‘ 
by  means  of  sutures  orVfecerwise;  and  the  best  dressing  will  consist  of  a  soft 
rag  or  doubled  piet^Jf  lint  kept  damp  with  cold  water,  or  a  portion  of  lint 
thinly  spread  wit]0p3rmaceti  cerate.  To  fill  such  a  wound  with  extraneous 
substances,  ^adPhSnint  or  sponge,  is  the  most  likely  way  to  produce  secondary 
hemorrhages^ inflammation,  and  suppuration;  it  cannot  answer  any  useful 
purpose.  .  impropriety  of  such  proceedings  in  the  treatment  of  wounds 
geneni]J>3i[as  been  long  recognized;  why  should  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  prac¬ 
tice D&^rt-eTserved  in  wounds  close  to  the  eyeball,  and  very  near  the  brain,  and 
its(membranes  ? 
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Steatomatous  Tumours. — Morbid  growths  removed  from  the  orbit  have  some¬ 
times  been  mentioned  under  the  name  of  steatoma,  but  without  an  exact  de¬ 
scription  of  their  composition  and  nature.  Hence,  as  that  term  is  often  used 
loosely,  we  cannot  determine  whether  these  steatomatous  orbital  tumours  were 
properly  so  called,  being  encysted,  and  containing  fat,  or  whether  they  were  of 
the  sarcomatous  kind. 

Dr.  Hope  removed  from  the  orbit,  in  a  girl  of  eighteen,  a  tumour  which  had 
been  growing  seven  years.  At  first  it  did  not  appear  outwardly,  but  it  increased  % 
gradually,  and  formed  a.  firm  swelling,  reaching  from  the  internal  to  the  external 
angle,  protruding  the  lower  lid,  and  thrusting  the  globe  upwards  and  outwards, 
so  that  the  pupil  was  three-quarters  of  an  inch  farther  from  the  nose  than  that 
of  the  other  eye.  Vision  was  imperfect,  but  not  lost.  It  was  removed  by  an 
incision  carried  through  the  integuments  of  the  lower  eyelid.  It  proved  to  be 
a  spherical  swelling,  smooth  and  even,  about  the  size  of  a  small  pigeon’s  egg, 
extending  nearly  to  the  back  of  the  orbit,  and  of  u  carnous  substance.”  The 
eye  gradually  receded  to  its  natural  position,  and  vision  was  completely  restored. 

( Philosophical  Transactions,  No.  474,  p.  194.  Phil.  Trans,  abridged,  vol.  x. 
p.  251,  Fig.  61.) 

Dr.  Monteatii  has  shortly  mentioned  two  cases,  in  one  of  which  there  was 
relapse  of  disease. 

“  The  first  was  in  a  young  girl.  The  tumour  was  in  the  upper  and  outer 
side  of  the  orbit.  In  order  to  get  at  it,  I  was  obliged  to  cut  across,  perpen¬ 
dicular^,  the  whole  breadth  of  the  upper  eyelid,  and  dissect  back  the  two 'flaps. 
The  tumour  was  nearly'  the  size  of  a  plum,  and  reached  as  far  back  as  the  eye¬ 
ball.  It  was  slightly  encysted,  perfectly  organized,  and  of  anomalous  texture. 
The  healing  of  the  wound  was  rapid;  and,  contrary  to  my  expectation,  the  eye¬ 
lid  united  perfectly,  and  regained  very  nearly  its  natural  power  and  extent  of 
motion.  The  eyeball  did  so  also,  and  the  vision  was  perfect.  This  girl  went 
to  England  some  months  after,  and  I  was  concerned  to  learn  from  the  surgeon 
under  whose  care  she  was,  that  the  tumour  .had  begun  to  grow  again. 

u  The  second  case  was  in  a  young  adult  woman.  The  disease  was  of  two 
years’  standing  before  I  was  consulted,  and  had  produced  hideous^^phthalmos. 

It  was  found  impracticable  to  extirpate  the  tumour  without  /Js^emoving  the 
eyeball,  which  was  accordingly  done.  The  tumour  exce$^fi<the  size  of  the 
eyeball,  lay  directly  behind  it,  and  so  completely  encird$^he  optic  nerve,  that 
the  latter  was  diminished  one-half  in  thickness  by  tl^GJbssure  of  the  tumour. 
The  vision  had  been  rapidly  declining  previously  totfi^q)eration.  This  tumour 
was  exceedingly  hard,  of  anomalous  texture,  anflsammnded  by  a  layer  of  con¬ 
densed  cellular  substance.  The  anterior  a&ee!7T>f  the  tumour  touched  and 
pressed  upon  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  eyctfftjfh,  but  had  no  connection  with  it, 
except  through  the  medium  of  the  optiu^ietve  and  of  the  cellular  substance. 
This  young  woman  has  continued  w^^>r  twenty  months,  and  is  in  perfect 
health.”  (  Translation  of  Weller’s  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye ,  vol.  i.  p. 

195,  note.) 

Langenbeck  removed  from,  l^orbit  of  a  woman  forty  years  of  age,  a  u  stea¬ 
tomatous  tumour,”  which  wfelconnected  to  the  globe  and  its  muscles.  The 
swelling,  Situated  behind^the  lower  lid,  reached  from  the  inner  to  the  outer 
angle,  and  extended  ta^fr^ipper  margin  of  the  orbit;  it  was  firm  to  the  feel, 
and  somewhat  movahl^O  The  eye  was  pushed  upwards  and  inwards,  but  natural 
in  appearance ;  tlfe&js  exhibited  its  usual  motions,  but  vision  was  lost.  The 
lids  were  seprfra^i  at  the  external  commissure,  and  the  tumour  was  then 
dissected  awafr  cutting  through  the  conjunctiva.  The  globe  gradually 
returned  proper  position,  the  deformity  caused  by  its  displacement  was 

complettelyNemoved,  and  the  patient  was  able  to  see  the  smallest  objects  before 
she  kfQfche  hospital.  (JEin  Bey  tray  zu  den  ahnormen  Metamorphosen  in  dev 
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Orbita ,  mit  der  Erscheinung  von  Exophthalmos;  in  the  Nene  BibliotheJc  fiir  die 
Cliirurgie  und  Ophthalmologies  vol.  ii.  pp.  238-240,  Tab.  I.  Fig.  1.) 

Another  case  of  steatomatous  swelling,  related  by  Langenbeck,  exemplifies 
the  serious  results  which  occasionally  follow  the  operation.  The  patient  was  a 
healthy  robust  man,  forty  years  of  age.  The  operation  presented  no  difficulties; 
and  after  its  performance,  the  globe,  which  had  been  considerably  protruded, 
returned  to  its  natural  situation.  In  the  course  of  the  day  restlessness,  loss  of 
speech,  involuntary  discharge  of  feces  and  urine  took  place,  and  the  patient 
died  comatose  on  the  following  morning,  in  spite  of  large  bleeding,  and  cold 
applications  to  the  head.  It  was  afterwards  discovered  that  he  had  been  intoxi¬ 
cated  with  spirits  the  evening  before  the  operation.  No  morbid  appearances 
were  discovered,  except  in  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain,  on  the  side  of  the 
operation,  and  in  the  corresponding  superior  surface  of  the  orbit.  They  showed 
all  the  traces  of  inflammation,  such  as  change  of  colour  and  purulent  exudation. 
There  was  no  communication  between  the  tumour  and  the  cavity  of  the  cranium. 
( Lib .  cit.  pp.  241-244.) 

Langenbeck  removed  from  a  lady  of  thirty,  a  steatoma,  wffiich  had  caused 
not  only  considerable  protrusion  of  the  eye,  but  also  a  conspicuous  enlargement  of 
the  external  side  of  -the  orbit.  Violent  pain  of  the  head  had  attended  the  origin 
and  development  of  the  deformity.  The  patient  recovered  favourably  from  the 
operation ;  the  headache  ceased ;  the  eye  partly  returned  to  its  situation  in  the 
orbit,  but  the  unnatural  prominence  of  the  latter,  in  its  temporal  region,  was 
unaltered.  After  some  months,  periodical  pains  in  the  head  returned,  and  be¬ 
came  more  and  more  violent ;  coma  and  death  ensued.  The  body  was  not 
examined.  ( Lib .  cit.  p.  244,  Tab.  I.  Fig.  3.) 

Medullary  Tumours  in  the  Orbit. — Case.  T.  Larkin,  sixty-five  years  of  age, 
a  labourer  from  the  county  of  Kent,  of  swarthy  complexion  and  spare  habit,  who 
had  generally  enjoyed  good  health,  excepting  that  he  had  experienced  two  attacks 
of  ague,  which  is  common  in  his  pajrt  of  the  county,  came  under  my  care  in  St. 
Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  on  May  10,  1838.  Two  years  previously  he  had  ob¬ 
served  a  swelling  coming  forwards  from  under  the  upper  of  the  left  orbit, 
which,  as  it  increased,  pushed  the  eye  forwards  and  inwa^^,  causing  dimness  of 
sight,  and  sometimes  double  vision.  A  year  ago  h^j|^an  to  feel  pain  in  the 
region  of  the  orbit,  particularly  towards  the  inn4)Acanthus ;  it  was  worse  at 
night  than  in  the  day.  The  eye  had  not  been^j^)  At  the  time  of  admission 
there  was  a  tumour  under  the  upper  and  outqT^g’e  of  the  left  orbit,  nearly  as 
large  as  the  last  joint  of  the  thumb.  Th^lSY^y  still  covered  by  the  palpebrse, 
was  pushed  forwards  and  inwards;  visi&nvery  imperfect;  objects  situated  late¬ 
rally  could  be  seen  indistinctly  ;  the  kSkymal  secretion  normal.  The  tumour 
was  even  on  the  surface,  with  a  serw)  orfluctuation,  or,  at  least,  of  softness.  It 
obviously  passed  back  into  the  os]S$  and  might  be  presumed,  from  the  protru¬ 
sion  of  the  globe,  to  occupy  th&posterior  portion  of  the  cavity.  There  was  pain 
at  night,  sometimes  preven&Ksleep.  We  considered  that  the  case  was  either 
encysted  tumour  or  m^dtfliK-y  growth.  A  small  puncture  was  made  in  the 
softest  part  of  the  sw^ling^on  the  12th,  when  a  dessertspoonful  of  turbid  yel¬ 
lowish  fluid  was  di^mfT'ged.  A  director  introduced  into  the  opening  passed 
nearly  to  the  baclM©the  cavity.  No  hemorrhage  ensued ;  the  apparent  bulk 
of  the  swellin^^iju  the  position  of  the  eye  were  not  altered.  The  puncture 
soon  healecU^^d  I  proceeded,  on  May  19,  to  remove  the  swelling.  When  de¬ 
nuded  bysiw^ion  of  the  skin  and  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  it  was  found  of  red¬ 
dish  col^ur^very  vascular,  and  of  soft  consistence,  so  that  it  quickly  gave  way 
whqm4^?\tempted  to  insulate  it  by  dissection.  The  handle  of  the  scalpel  passed 
w^li^i-fect  ease  through  the  swelling  to  the  back  of  the  orbit.  I  therefore 
>ed  out  the  soft  substance  with  the  finger  and  the  knife-handle,  as  perfectly 
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as  I  could,  leaving  a  large  excavation  between  the  roof  of  the  cavity  and  the 
orbital  contents.  There  had  been  profuse  bleeding  throughout  the  operation, 
and  blood  flowed  freely  from  the  surfaces  exposed.  The  sides  of  the  external 
wound  were  brought  together ;  the  patient  placed  in  bed ;  and  cold  cloths,  fre¬ 
quently  renewed,  were  laid  on  the  eye  and  forehead.  The  oozing  of  blood  had 
ceased  before  night.  The  case  went  on  quite  favourably ;  the  eye  did  not  pass 
back  into  the  orbit,  but  its  projection  was  lessened,  and  the  patient  represented 
that  his  vision  was  improved.*  He  left  the  hospital  in  the  beginning  of  July. 
I  saw  him  again  more  than  a  year  after.  There  was  a  little  preternatural  ful¬ 
ness  in  the  former  situation  of  the  swelling,  but  no  distinct  morbid  production. 
He  promised  to  come  to  me  immediately,  if  there  should  be  any  ground  of 
alarm ;  but  I  have  not  seen  him  since. 

The  morbid  growth  in  this  case  was  so  soft,  that  it  broke  down  under  slight 
pressure  of  the  finger  or  instrument.  A  director  or  the  handle  of  a  knife  passed 
through  it  almost  without  the  feeling  of  resistance.  It  was  rather  friable  than 
of  brain-like  consistence.  The  colour  was  reddish-gray ;  the  vessels  numerous 
and  large,  and  blood  issued  from  all  points  as  if  from  a  sponge.  In  colour, 
consistence,  and  vascularity,  it  closely  resembled  some  soft  malignant  growths, 
which  came  under  my  observation  about  the  same  time  in  other  parts  of  the 
body;  particularly  one  in  the  thigh,  and  another  in  the  forearm,  both  of  which 
ended  fatally  after  operation. 

In  the  following  two  cases,  fungus  hsematodes,  or  a  disease  equally  malignant, 
occurred  in  the  orbit  as  a  separate  tumour,  which  affected  the  eyeball  merely  by 
pressure. 

Case  I.  Large  medullary  tumour  in  front  of  the  orbit ,  extirpated ;  relapse 
of  disease  in  the  neck ,  and  death. — A  man,  thirty  years  of  age,  of  good  constitu¬ 
tion  and  health,  was  received  into  the  surgical  clinic  of  Heidelberg,  in  February, 
1831,  with  a  large  tumour  occupying  the  front  of  the  right  orbit,  which  had  be¬ 
gun  to  grow  nine  years  before.  He  had  at  this  time  an  inflammatory  affection  of 
both  eyes,  with  impaired  vision.  The  left  recovered;  but  the  sight  of  the  right  be¬ 
came  worse  and  worse,  and  was  at  last  entirely  lost.  At  the  same  time,  a  small 
excrescence  appeared  between  the  eye  and  the  lower  lid,  and  grad^Sw  increased. 
It  was  as  large  as  two  fists  when  the  patient  came  under  the  caroyW-hofessor  Ciie- 
lius  at  Heidelberg.  It  was  of  a  deep  red,  ulcerated  at  variomn^^fs,  and  bleeding 
freely,  even  when  slightly  touched.  The  mass  was  extirmjG^in  February,  1831. 
Its  structure  was  medullary  or  cerebriform,  firmer  at  <tolg?art,  softer,  to  the  con¬ 
sistence  of  jelly,  in  another;  it  was  partly  dark-^ol@r^d,  partly  lighter.  The 
eyeball  entire,  but  diminished  in  size,  was  found  a£  tftd^ipper  and  anterior  part  of 
the  tumour.  The  sclerotica  was  not  perforated  arany  point,  but  it  had  become 
thick  and  hard  at  the  entrance  of  the  optic/BHrre.  The  cornea  could  be  still 
distinguished,  and  a  portion  of  the  iris.  ^Cne  cry stalline  was  shrunk  and  ossi¬ 
fied,  the  ciliary  processes  still  distinguishes,  as  well  as  remains  of  the  pigment- 
urn  and  retina.  The  optic  nerve^wjpy^nsiderably  elongated  and  reduced  in 
size,  but  healthy  in  structure.  'Esjra^nealing  process  went  on  favourably,  and 
the  patient  was  allowed  to  lease clinic  in  April.  In  September  of  the  same 
year,  he  was  seen  in  excelle^tiealth,  without  any  return  of  disease.  Intelli¬ 
gence  was  afterwards  recegeafnat  this  patient  died  from  a  swelling,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  lower  pail.^j^he  neck,  and  extended  in  front  of  the  chest.1 

Case  II.  Medullcu^Jamour  in  front  of  the  orbit ,  extirpated ;  relapse  of 
disease. — A  Hebsejxg^l,  seven  years  old,  struck  the  right  side  of  the  head 
against  the  grotfiivu  a  fall,  receiving  no  other  injury  than  a  slight  graze  of  the 


1  Dissert  < 

&c.,  par  Paris,  4to.  1880,  pp.  41-44. 

is  represpHpd  in  plate  2,  fig.  1 


le  Fongus  medullaire  de  VCEil;  these  'presentee  a  la  Faculte  de  Medecine , 
The  external  appearance  of  the  swelling 
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skin,  near  the  external  angle  of  the  eye.  Three  weeks  after,  a  small  swelling, 
not  differing  in  colour  from  the  rest  of  the  skin,  appeared  on  the  middle  of  the 
right  upper  eyelid.  This  increased  rapidly,  and  soon  became  reddish,  instead 
of  white,  which  it  had  been  originally.  It  was  twice  punctured  without  any 
other  effect  than  the  escape  of  some  clear  blood.  When  the  patient  entered 
the  surgical  clinic  at  Heidelberg,  eighteen  weeks  after  the  fall,  the  swelling 
was  as  large  as  a  goose-egg,  deep-red,  with  a  shining  surface,  which  exhibited 
numerous  vascular  anastomoses.  It  was  movable,  and  soft.  It  covered  the  eye 
completely,  but  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  organ  was  involved,  as 
the  patient  had  been  able  to  see  a  little  fifteen  days  before.  The  tumour  was 
removed,  together  with  the  eyeball,  on  the  18th  of  October,  1820.  It  was  solid, 
of  sarcomatous  and  medullary  composition,  in  some  parts  even  cartilaginous; 
it  contained  numerous  vessels.  In  three  weeks  the  cicatrization  was  nearly 
completed,  but  in  the  fourth  week  a  small  tumour  showed  itself  near  the  internal 
angle  of  the  eye,  and  increased  so  rapidly  that  it  was  again  removed  on  the  27th 
of  December.  It  was  now  discovered  that  the  tumour  extended  through  the 
orbital  parietes  towards  the  nose.  In  a  few  days  the  growth  reappeared^  but 
the  termination  of  the  disease  was  not  known.  {Lib.  cit.  pp.  45-48,  Plate  II. 
Fig.  2.) 


Encysted  Tumours. — Encysted  tumours  are  much  more  frequent  in  the  orbit 
than  those  of  the  sarcomatous  kind.  In  the  greater  number  of  cases,  the  cyst 
is  thin,  and  its  contents  are  an  aqueous  or  glairy  fluid;1  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  the  nature  of  the  disease  may  be  indicated  by  the  characters  of  soft¬ 
ness  and  fluctuation  in  the  swelling.  If  the  cyst  should  be  thick,  and  the  con¬ 
tents  of  greater  consistence,  the  case  cannot  be  distinguished  from  that  of  a  fleshy 
tumour.  Encysted  growths  of  the  latter  kind  must  be  extirpated.  The  serous 
cysts  which  contain  watery  fluid  or  hydatids,  may  be  obliterated  by  the  inflam¬ 
mation  consequent  on  puncture  and  exposure  of  the  cavity.  A  knowledge  of 
this  circumstance,  which  will  be  fully  proved  by  cases  subsequently  related,  is 
of  great  importance  where  cyrsts,  in  consequence  of  their  magnitude  and  close 
connection  to  the  globe  and  other  surrounding  parts,  Cim^tH)e  extirpated  with¬ 
out  sacrificing  the  contents  of  the  orbit  generally,  removed  the  globe 

with  the  cyst  in  such  a  case  ( Lehre ,  vol.  ii.  p.  58&^w?te).  That  this  severe 
proceeding  is  not  necessary,  will  appear  clearlv*A^fei  facts  to  be  adduced  pre¬ 
sently. 

Langenbeck  had  under  his  care  a  yo]m^pan  with  a  swelling  under  the 
upper  and  outer  part  of  the  orbit,  wbicl^p^aed  the  eye  downwards  and  in¬ 
wards.  It  projected  externally,  and  fl^cmmion  could  be  felt  in  it.  When  an 
incision  had  been  made  through  the  i^ftfcVuments,  and  the  tumour  was  denuded, 
it  proved  to  be  a  shining,  white,  ti^psjmrent  bladder,  as  large  as  a  pigeon’s  egg, 
which  was  removed  entire.  It  cpiM?ned  fluid.  {Lib.  cit.  p.  241,  Tab.  I.  Fig.  2.) 

An  interesting  case  of  orbitej  encysted  tumour  is  related  in  the  fourth  volume 
of  the  Medico-  Chirurgica FsNlfnsactions,2  by  Mr.  Barnes,  of  Exeter.  The  pa¬ 
tient  was  a  healthy  ym^b^^eventeen  :  “  The  tumour  was  situated  beneath  the 
eye,  occupying  a  very\co£siderable  portion  of  the  orbit ;  the  eye,  in  consequence 

1  “  The  encysted^rffijurs,  which  I  have  found  between  the  globe  and  the  orbit,  have 
always  been  of  tl^jujueous  kind  {hygroma),  and  have  appeared,  either  as  a  swelling  of 
the  lachrymal  s^^tf aery  ops),  or  as  an  hydatid  of  the  lachrymal  gland.”  Beer,  Lehre , 
vol.  ii.  p.  o^^yHe  mentions,  however,  in  a  note,  that  he  had  met,  in  one  instance,  with 
a  large  wa^^cyst  external  to  the  lachrymal  gland. 

2Casetof  a  double  encysted  tumour,  the  posterior  cyst  of  which,  situated  deeply  be- 
twe^^^yeball  and  the  floor  of  the  orbit,  was  attached  to,  and  partly  contained  a  tooth ; 
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Plate  1,  figs.  1  and  2. 
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being  pushed  into  the  upper  part  of  that  cavity,  so  as  to  be  almost  wholly  hid¬ 
den  behind  the  upper  lid.  On  turning  it  backwards,  it  appeared  to  extend  to 
a  very  considerable  depth ;  and  it  projected  so  much  in  front,  as  to  constitute  a 
very  striking  deformity.” — “The  ciliary  edge  of  the  lower  tarsus,  with  a  few 
scattered  hairs  in  it,  crossed  the  front  of  the  tumour,  rather  above  its  middle ; 
the  conjunctiva,  drawn  forwards  from  the  eyeball,  greatly  stretched,  bat  not 
apparently  much  altered  in  structure,  investing  it  above ;  and  a  thin  skin  of  a 
deep  red,  loaded  with  purple  vessels,  covering  it  below ;  but  neither  of  them 
closely  adherent  to  it.  The  portion  of  the  tumour  in  front  was  soft,  and  could 
be  moulded  into  different  shapes  by  the  fingers  ;  the  posterior  division  felt  more 
elastic.”  He  could  not  elevate  the  upper  lid,  but  when  it  was  lifted,  so  as  to 
expose  the  pupil  partially,  objects  could  be  imperfectly  distinguished.  There 
was  scarcely  any  power  of  moving  the  eye  to  different  points.  “  The  swelling 
was  first  observed  in  early  infancy,  and  was  at  that  time  not  much  larger  than  a 
pea.  It  increased  but  slowly,  until  about  four  or  five  years  since,  when  it  be¬ 
gan  evidently  to  enlarge,  and  for  some  time  it  grew  rapidly.  Latterly,  it  had 
not  advanced  much.  The  sac  adhered  firmly  to  the  outer  angle  and  part  of  the 
lower  edge  of  the  orbit ;  elsewhere  its  connections  were  loose.  It  was  found  to 
extend  almost  to  the  bottom  of  the  orbit,  and  to  occupy  more  of  the  cavity 
than  the  eye  itself  did.  The  contents  were  evacuated  by  a  puncture  in  order 
to  get  room.  On  the  inner  side,  and  about  an  inch  from  the  edge  of  the  orbit, 
the  sac  seemed  to  embrace  a  sharp  bony  process  arising  from  the  surface  of  the 
cavity,  but  slightly  movable,  as  if  attached  to  the  periosteum  only.  This  body 
was  removed  without  difficulty,  together  with  the  connected  portion  of  the  cyst ; 
it  turned  out  to  be  a  tooth.  The  tumour  was  made  up  of  two  cysts,  separated 
by  a  deep  groove  all  round,  but  indissolubly  united  in  the  centre.  The  interior 
of  the  front  cyst  was  rough,  with  a  little  chalky  matter  adhering  to  it.  The 
contents  were  a  compact  lardaceous  substance.  The  inner  surface  of  the  poste¬ 
rior  sac  was  smooth,  excepting  a  part  near  the  tooth,  where  it  had  much  the 
appearance  of  coarse  skin  with  many  pores  in  it.  The  contents  were  partly 
a  whey-coloured  fluid  and  partly  a  yellow  curdy  substance.  The  eve  gradually 
sunk  to  its  natural  situation,  so  that,  within  a  fortnight,  it  wa%»early  on  a 
level  with  the  other.  The  vision  of  this  eye  was  perfect,  butH^nK)  tions  were 
very  limited.  'zr 

Dr.  Busiie  published,  in  the  Lancet ,  “  a  case ,  where  the^Syht  eye ,  and  a  large 
encysted  tumour  were  successfxdly  removed .” — In  Noy^iMter,  1826,  J.  Albatt, 
seven  years  of  age,  was,  without  any  known  cause,  affjasraowith  protrusion  of  the 
right  eye,  which  gradually  increased.  In  AprikT^S^,  there  was  considerable 
exophthalmia,  with  total  loss  of  vision,  and  a#gma^tendency  to  torpor.  A  tu¬ 
mour  could  be  felt  above  the  globe,  which  wa^Wshed  downwards  and  forwards. 
Some  of  those  who  saw  the  case,  supposed,  iWm  the  situation  of  the  swelling, 
its  rapid  growth,  and  the  accompanyingjj^bral  symptoms,  that  it  was  a  fungus 
from  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain.  J|mhere  was  no  affection  of  the  brain  in 
the  commencement,  Dr.  Bushe  o^^Qbred  that  the  alarming  symptoms  arose 
from  the  pressure  of  the  tumoH^Jh  the  brain,  and  proposed  extirpation,  to 
which  the  parents  consented  rivh|ir  the  progress  of  the  disease  had  caused  more 
serious  symptoms,  viz :  coma^artial  paralysis  of  the  left  side  of  the  face  and 
upper  extremity,  with  ajfe)£ited  and  immovable  condition  of  the  pupil.  The 
commissure  of  the  lids  ^^divided,  and  the  tumour  partially  separated  from  the 
orbit ;  it  was  foundij(^elosely  connected  to  the  globe,  that  it  could  not  be  re¬ 
moved  without  ^Wvmtter.  “  I  therefore,”  says  Dr.  Bushe,  “  drew  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  or  downwards  and  forwards,  by  inserting  a  curved  needle, 
armed  with^s&pong  ligature,  through  the  edge  of  the  tumour  and  globe  of  the 
eye;  I  novSfJtuxiously  proceeded  to  detach  the  tumour  at  its  posterior  part;  but, 
before  InVd  proceeded  far,  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  that  what  I  had 
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anticipated  was  correct,  viz :  that  the  tumour  pressed  on  the  anterior  lobe  of 
the  brain,  the  posterior  and  superior  part  of  the  roof  of  the  orbit  being  absorbed* 
however,  I  cautiously  pursued  the  separation  of  parts  to  the  foramen  opticum 
and  finally  divided  the  optic  nerve  and  recti  muscles  with  a  curved  scissors. 
Slight  hemorrhage  followed  the  operation,  but  was  easily  restrained  by  a  portion 
of  sponge.  In  ten  days  the  wound  had  nearly  healed,  and  the  little  patient  was 
walking  about  without  any  inconvenience.”  ( Lancet ,  1827-8,  vol.  ii.  p.  430.) 
No  description  is  given  of  the  extirpated  parts;  an  omission  which  detracts 
greatly  from  the  value  and  interest  of  the  case. 

Case.  Immense  cyst  in  the  orbit ,  containing  serous  fluid ,  treated  by  incision 
and  obliterated  by  subsequent  inflammation  and  granulation. — The  following 
case,  which  is  related  by  Delpech,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Chirurgie  Cli¬ 
nique  (pp.  92-98,  Plate  NXXV.),  is  that  of  a  girl,  twenty-four  years  old,  in  whom 
the  disease  began  at  the  age  of  three,  after  a  fall,  in  which  the  back  of  the  head 
struck  the  ground.  The  accident  was  followed  by  pains  in  the  head,  which  soon 
went  away ;  but  the  right  eye  began  to  project,  and  became  inflamed ;  sight  was 
lost,  the  globe  was  thrust  out  of  the  orbit  and  between  the  lids,  so  as  to  form 
the  apex  of  a  large  tumour.  When  this  patient  was  received  into  the  hospital 
Saint  Eloi,  at  Montpellier,  a  conical  tumour,  more  than  six  inches  in  height, 
seemed  to  issue  from  the  right  orbit.  Its  circular  basis  measured  nearly  twelve 
inches  in  circumference,  and  contained  a  bony  ridge,  which  was  easily  distin¬ 
guished  as  the  anterior  aperture  of  the  orbit  enormously  enlarged.  Corresponding 
alterations  had  necessarily  occurred  in  the  form  and  position  of  the  superciliary 
ridge,  the  temple,  cheek,  and  upper  jaw,  as  well  as  in  the  angle  of  the  mouth, 
which  was  depressed,  and  in  the  nose,  which  was  strongly  turned  towards  the 
left.  The  eyebrow  and  the  eyelids,  singularly  stretched,  were  seen  at  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  swelling.  A  line,  scarcely  perceptible  above  and  below, 
marked  the  ciliary  margin  of  the  latter,  in  which  there  were  a  few  cilia.  The 
tumour,  with  the  exception  of  its  central  and  prominent  part,  was  covered  by 
the  conjunctiva,  converted,  by  exposure  to  the  air  for  twenty-one  years,  into  an 
artificial  cutaneous  texture,  but  still  delicate  and  susceptibl^4f  occasional  in¬ 
flammation.  The  situation  of  the  cornea  was  marked  in  Jl$\ujrcx  of  the  cone, 
by  a  small  surface  of  a  light  blue  tint.  The  tumour  <^Mtfly  was  elastic  and 
fluctuating,  and  the  fluctuation  was  more  manifest^^the  apex,  and  in  the 
situation  of  the  lower  lid.  Professor  Delpech  cotfSyded,  from  the  good  con¬ 
stitution  and  perfect  health  of  the  patient,  togethXjnth  the  history  of  the  case, 
and  the  state  of  parts  just  detailed,  that  th e^H^Js  was  a  cyst  developed  in  the 
bottom  of  the  orbit ;  and  that  an  attemnt  \j$*ocure  its  obliteration  might  be 
made  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success.  HeXunctured  the  swelling  a  little  behind 
the  situation  of  the  ciliary  margin  of  ©lower  lid,  when  a  limpid,  or  rather 
slightly  yellow  serosity  escaped.  I^Jthen  enlarged  the  opening  horizontally, 
to  the  extent  of  two  inches,  and  ifl^fluced  his  finger  into  the  cavity,  which  he 
found  to  be  lined  throughoutJaOklfiick  membrane  consolidated  with  the  parts 
on  which  it  was  expanded.  N^&wards  the  centre,  the  parietes  of  the  swelling 
were  scarcely  thicker  tta*n  Qsfewhere,  so  that  the  globe  must  have  been  shrunk 
and  nearly  effaced.  T$^$welling  subsided  considerably  after  its  evacuation. 
The  interior  of  tl^e^vst  was  filled  with  bundles  of  charpie  tied  with  waxed 
thread,  which  weiaN^newed  every  six  days.  The  discharge,  at  first  serous, 
became  opaque^©  then  purulent.  The  febrile  disturbance,  concomitant  on 
the  suppur^taM^was  attended  with  pain  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  thirst,  and 
occasional ^^fing ;  and  these  symptoms  lasted,  in  spite  of  all  remedies,  until 
the  introduction  of  foreign  substances  into  the  cyst  was  prevented  by  its  oblite- 
ratio^^^pr  the  first  month,  the  cavity  underwent  no  diminution.  On  the 
siAjietMlay  the  swelling  had  shrunk  to  one-half  its  former  size,  and  the  cavity 
wjj©educed  to  a  small  sinus.  In  three  months  the  cicatrization  was  complete ; 
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the  swelled  parts  then  shrunk  rapidly,  and  werQ  retracted  towards  the  orbit;  she 
left  the  hospital  in  good  health  at  the  end  of  four  months.  When  ghe  was  seen 
after  the  lapse  of  twelve  years,  the  parts  had  completely  retired  within  the 
orbit,  of  which  the  dimensions  were  greatly  reduced ;  and  she  wore  a  simple 
black  patch. 

Case  of  hydatid  in  the  orbit,  with  protrusion  of  the  globe ,  and  blindness; 
removal  of  the  hydatid  by  an  operation  ;  recovery  of  sight. — A  peasant,  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  experienced,  in  the  beginning  of  1820,  sharp  pain  in  the  right 
eye,  which  he  compared  to  that  caused  by  a  foreign  substance  under  the  eyelid. 
It  disappeared  soon.  In  January,  1821,  he  had  a  severe  pleurisy,  with  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  same  eye,  which  went  off,  but  left  the  sight  weakened.  It  is 
probable  that  the  protrusion  had  begun  then,  though  the  patient  had  not  ob¬ 
served  it.  In  a  short  time  inflammation  of  the  eye  returned,  with  swelling  of 
the  lids  and  pain.  Ultimately,  sight  was  lost.  The  patient  came  to  the  Hos¬ 
pital  Saint  Eloi  in  November,  1822.  The  eye  was  then  considerably  displaced, 
distending  the  lids,  which  covered  it  imperfectly.  The  iris  was  motionless,  the 
pupil  fixed,  and  vision  was  gone.  There  was  a  little  redness  of  the  conjunctiva. 
The  integuments  of  the  palpebrse  were  raised  by  a  tumour,  which  was  particu¬ 
larly  distinguishable  towards  the  external  angle,  and  distended  the  upper  more 
than  the  lower  lid.  There  was  a  deep-seated  and  rather  equivocal  fluctuation 
in  the  swelling,  from  which,  together  with  the  other  circumstances  of  the  case, 
Monsieur  Delpech  thought  it  probable  that  the  swelling  was  caused  by  a  serous 
cyst.  He  made  a  curved  incision  along  the  outer  half  of  the  upper  lid,  the 
external  angle,  and  one-third  of  the  lower  lid.  After  the  orbicularis  had  been 
divided,  the  lachrymal  gland  came  in  view,  displaced  from  its  fossa,  and  en¬ 
larged.  The  projecting  part  was  removed  to  give  room.  A  serous  cyst  was 
soon  discovered,  but  it  could  not  be  completely  denuded  until  the  levator  pal- 
pebras  superioris  had  been  cut  through  in  half  its  width.  The  cyst  was  now 
punctured,  and  about  three  ounces  of  nearly  colourless  serous  fluid  escaped. 
Immediately  a  white  membranous  mass  presented  at  the  opening;  when  seized, 
it  readily  came  out,  and  proved  to  be  a  large  hydatid  ( acephalocyslA .  The  cyst 
was  found,  on  examination,  to  be  merely  a  condensation  of  tWfceTyilar  mem¬ 
brane.  The  eye  now  returned  to  its  situation.  The  cavit^jips  gently  filled 
with  pieces  of  agaric,  tied  with  waxed  thread.  The  pdjmjmd  fever  in  the 
evening  required  bleeding  from  the  arm.  On  the  four thA^ some  of  the  agaric 
bad  been  pushed  out  of  the  wound;  the  dressings  wipe  renewed,  and  were 
repeated  every  day  till  the  twelfth,  when  the  wmmjQrould  only  admit  a  small 
bit  of  lint.  On  elevating  the  upper  lid,  which  ladlDeen  swelled  after  the  ope¬ 
ration,  and  was  now  reduced  in  size,  the  patient  discovered  that  he  had  regained 
bis  sight ;  the  iris  now  moved  again,  and  ttfgpupil  exhibited  the  usual  varia¬ 
tions  in  size.  On  the  fifteenth  day  the^anus  was  obliterated,  and  the  patient 
left  the  hospital,  completely  cured,  in^a  4ionth  after  the  operation.  The  eye 
bad  regained  its  natural  situation,  arf^^  vision  was  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the 
other.  (Delpech,  in  lib.  cit.  piJS^r^LOd.) 

I  consider  the  practice  Ml  owed  by  Professor  Delpech  in  these  cases,  of 
filling  the  cavity,  after  the  ^pe|ation,  with  charpie  or  agaric,  highly  objection¬ 
able,  as  likely  to  excite  and  Keep  up  serious  inflammation.  That  the  objects 
we  have  in  view  can  beJ^Slnplished  without  it,  is  obvious  from  a  case  which  I 
have  related  elsewh ox&Qfledico-Chirurgical  Transactions ,  vol.  xvii.  pp.  44-46), 
as  well  as  from  tlj^^fllowing  example  : — 

Case  of  cystiyhSke  orbit ,  containing  hydatids ,  and  causing  protrusion  of  the 
globe;  punctiwre\f  the  cyst ,  and  subsequent  obliteration. — “  Charles  Powell, 
forty-twcuj^w  of  age,  was  admitted,  under  my  care,  into  the  London  Oph- 
tbalmi^Iirirmary  on  the  3d  of  January,  1820,  with  protrusion  of  the  globe 
from  tue^  orbit  by  a  deep-seated  tumour,  which  had  been  growing  for  seven 
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years.  He  had  applied  at  the  Infirmary  in  an  early  period  of  the  affection 
when. the  unnatural  prominence  of  the  eyeball  was  distinctly  marked,  but  vision 
had  not  become  impaired.  I  could  then  feel  obscurely,  under  the  superciliary 
arch,  a  small  firm  protuberance,  which  seemed  to  be  part  of  a  deeply-seated 
swelling,  and  I  considered  that  extirpation  of  this  growth  by  an  operation 
afforded  the  only  chance  of  relief.  The  patient  was  averse  to  this  measure, 
which  was  not  strongly  recommended,  and  he  discontinued  his  attendance.  The 
complaint  had  slowly  increased,  its  progress  having  been  attended  with  great 
pain,  which  for  some  months  had  been  so  severe,  both  day  and  night,  as  to 
cause  emaciation  and  general  weakness.  When  this  patient  was  admitted  into 
the  Infirmary,  the  tumour  had  advanced  so  far  between  the  upper  and  inner 
portion  of  the  eyeball  and  the  eyelid  as  to  have  thrust  the  globe  completely  out 
of  the  orbit.  The  upper  lid,  greatly  stretched  and  inflamed,  covered  the  eye' 
and  the  tumour ;  the  lower  was  completely  everted,  and  its  membranous  lining 
appeared  as  a  thick  fleshy  mass.  The  conjunctival  covering  of  the  globe  was 
thickened  by  chronic  inflammation,  the  consequence  of  exposure.  The  structure 
of  the  eye  was  uninjured;  the  pupil  round,  and  about  in  the  middle  state;  the 
iris  motionless.  Vision  was  destroyed.  The  tumour  was  firm,  and  apparently 
fixed  to  the  orbit;  it  afforded,  on  pressure,  an  obscure  sense  of  fluctuation.  To 
relieve  the  distension  and  pain,  and  acquire  some  farther  insight  into  the  nature 
of  the  disease,  a  puncture  was  made  into  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  swell¬ 
ing,  and  about  a  dessertspoonful  of  clear  watery  fluid  escaped.  Considerable 
diminution  of  suffering  ensued.  When  I  examined  the  part  two  days  after¬ 
wards,  I  found  a  soft  opaque  white  substance  in  the  puncture,  and  proceeded  to 
remove  it  with  a  pair  of  forceps;  it  proved  to  be  an  hydatid,  and  a  few  others 
escaped  when  pressure  was  made  on  the  swelling.  Some  more  came  away  on 
the  following  day,  and  I  afterwards  cleared  out  the  whole  collection,  amounting 
to  half  a  teacupful,  by  enlarging  the  puncture  and  injecting  water  forcibly  into 
the  sac.  The  hydatids  varied  in  size,  from  that  of  a  filbert  to  that  of  a  small 
pea ;  some  were  entire,  others  collapsed.  Inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the 
cyst  followed  without  much  pain;  the  discharge  then  gradually  diminished, 
and  the  opening  closed  in  about  a  month.  The  eye  re^Vied  to  its  natural 
situation,  and  all  uneasiness  ceased.  In  March,  the  onlv^fcjcls  of  the  complaint 
were  a  loose  and  wrinkled  state  of  the  integuments  fi^the  upper  lid,  and  the 
eversion  of  the  lower,  which  was  gradually  dimimmhag  by  the  application  of 


►le  motion  of  the  iris  and 
ft.  pp.  48-50.) 


lunar  caustic  to  the  thickened  conjunctiva, 
slight  perception  of  light  had  returned.”  (. 

[Some  interesting  cases  of  tumours  in  tlC^bit  are  related  by  Dr.  O’Ferrall, 
in  the  Dublin  Hospital  Gazette ,  Jan.  lp^Feb.  1  and  15,  1846. 

The  following  case,  which  came  u©r  our  observation,  was  probably  one  of 
encysted  tumour  in  the  orbit : —  (£* 

In  April,  1851,  I  was  consd0fby  a  lady  from  New  Jersey,  about  thirty- 
five  years  of  age,  of  lympW^j  constitution,  who  was  labouring  under  a  very 
considerable  protrusion  ofiMre^fight  eyeball,  which  was  also  rolled  inwards  toward 
the  internal  canthus  /fhivcipper  eyelid  was  greatly  enlarged  by  a  number  of 
encysted  tumours  withV^t.  The  deformity  resulting  from  this  condition  of  the 
eye,  as  may  readi^O^  supposed,  was  very  considerable; — the  sight  of  the  eye 
was  entirely  gor^N^ 

I  was  un&b^$r obtain  any  very  satisfactory  history  of  the  case.  The  patient 
was  an  oi^j&ivand  from  her  brother,  who  was  but  a  few  years  older  than  her¬ 


self,  all  tfr^  could  be  learned  was,  that,  from  his  earliest  recollections  of  his 
sistei\4&  right  eye  had  been  somewhat  protuberant.  He  thinks  that  he  had  heard 
h^  pjy^rfts  say  that,  up  to  her  fourth  year,  she  had  had  no  affection  of  her  eye, 
bffksoon  after  this  period  the  swelling  had  commenced,  and  had  gradually 
rafereased,  until  it  attained  its  present  magnitude.  The  physicians  in  her 
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neighbourhood  had  been  consulted  in  her  case,  and  had  tried  a  variety  of  reme¬ 
dies  for  her  relief,  but  without  success.  She  had,  finally,  been  brought  to 
Philadelphia  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  me. 

I  could  not  discover  anything  in  the  case  to  lead  me  to  suspect  that  the  pro¬ 


trusion  of  the  eye  was  caused  by  the  formation  of  a  malignant  tumour  behind 


it ;  and  suspected  that  it  was  caused  either  by  an  encysted  tumour  behind  the  ball, 
or  by  an  effusion  within  the  capsule  of  Tenon.  Still,  I  was  not  sufficiently 
positive  as  to  the  correctness  of  this  diagnosis  to  feel  warranted  to  introduce  a 
bistoury  with  the  view  of  evacuating  the  fluid.  I  concluded,  therefore,  to 
first  direct  my  attention  to  the  removal  of  the  cysts  within  the  upper  eyelid,  in 
the  hope  that,  in  the  course  of  my  attendance,  the  correctness  of  my  diagnosis 
would  be  confirmed  or  disproved. 

One  of  the  cysts  was  opened  with  the  knife,  and  then  solid  sulphate  of  cop¬ 
per  was  applied  to  its  inner  surface.  The  others  were  treated  in  succession  in 
the  same  way,  and  the  tumefaction  of  the  lid,  in  consequence,  was  considerably 
reduced.  At  this  state  of  the  case,  I  left  for  Charleston,  to  attend  the  session 
of  the  American  Medical  Association.  Upon  my  return  I  was  sent  for,  and 
then  learned  that,  on  the  day  I  had  left,  the  patient  accidentally  tripped  over, 
and,  in  falling,  had  struck  with  violence  the  right  eye  against  the  edge  of  a 
chair.  The  pain  was  intense,  and  the  consequent  swelling,  from  the  contusion 
and  ecchymosis,  very  considerable ;  upon  the  disappearance  of  this,  it  was  found 
that  the  protrusion  of  the  eyeball  had  greatly  diminished.  I  conceive  that  very 
little  doubt  can  exist  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  violence  inflicted  upon  the 
eye,  in  this  case,  had  caused  the  removal  of  the  protrusion  previously  existing. 
It  was  evidently  by  the  rupture  of  the  cyst  or  of  the  capsule  of  Tenon,  and  the 
consequent  escape  of  the  fluid  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  orbit  where  it  had 
been  afterwards  absorbed.  Had  the  protrusion  been  caused  by  a  malignant 
tumour  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  orbit,  the  blow  upon  the  eye,  instead  of 
being  followed  by  a  removal  of  the  pre-existing  deformity,  would,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  have  been  more  likely  to  be  followed  by  an  augmentation  of  the  mischief, 
if  not  the  rapid  destruction,  of  the  eye.  \ 

The  protrusion  of  the  eye  has  now  nearly  disappeared;  thcistfmsmus,  how¬ 
ever,  still  continues,  and  vision  remains  extinct.] 

SECTION  VII.— ANEURISMAL  AFFECTIONS  THIE  ORBIT. 


In  the  following  two  cases  the  disease  calladofcubtmsm  by  anastomosis ,  of 
which  the  nature  is  hitherto  imperfectly  unde^to^a^  existed  in  the  orbit,  and 
was  remedied  by  a  surgical  operation. 

Case  I.  Aneurism  by  anastomosis  in  tliQ^bit  cured  by  the  ligature  of  the 
common  carotid  artery . — “  Frances  StaSWl,  aged  thirty-four,  a  healthy  active 
woman,  of  fair  complexion,  middle  sttff&rc,  and  the  mother  of  five  children,  on 
the  evening  of  the  28th  of  Deceml^M^OT,  being  some  months  advanced  in 
pregnancy,  felt  a  sudden  snamS^vthe  left  side  of  the  forehead,  which  was 
attended  with  pain,  and  followeQby  copious  effusion  of  a  limpid  fluid  into  the 
cellular  substance  of  the  eySl^l  on  the  same  side.  For  some  days  preceding, 
she  had  complained  of  ^J^jre  pain  in  the  head,  which  was  now  increased  to  so 
great  a  degree,  that  fop-ikjSn space  of  a  week  she  was  unable  to  raise  it  from  the 
pillow.  The  oedemafcAwr  swelling  surrounding  the  orbit  was  reduced  by  punc¬ 
tures;  an  issue  ^J&et  in  the  temple  for  a  smart  attack  of  ophthalmia,  which 
supervened,  anM^bhes  and  cold  washes  were  applied.  She  now  first  perceived 
a  protrusions^  tne  globe  of  the  eye,  which  affected  the  sight ;  and  a  circum¬ 
scribed  elastic  to  the  touch,  about  as  large  as  a  hazelnut,  appeared  upon 

T5itary  ridge.  Another  softer  and  more  diffused  swelling  arose,  at 
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the  same  time,  above  the  tendon  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum.  The  lower 
tumour  communicated,  both  to  the  sight  and  touch,  the  pulse  of  the  larger 
arteries ;  the  upper  gave  the  sensation  of  a  strong  vibratory  thrill.  The  swell¬ 
ings  grew  slowly,  and  the  skin  between  the  eyes  and  that  of  the  lower  eyelid 
became  puffed  and  thickened.  The  globe  of  the  eye  was  gradually  forced  up¬ 
wards  and  outwards,  and  its  motions  were  considerably  impeded.  She  had  a 
constant  noise  in  her  head,  which,  to  her  sensation,  exactly  resembled  the  blow¬ 
ing  of  a  pair  of  bellows.  The  pulsatory  motion  of  the  tumours  was  much 
increased  by  agitation  of  mind,  or  strong  exercise  of  body.  But  the  most  dis¬ 
tressing  of  her  symptoms  was  a  cold  obtuse  pain  in  the  crown  of  the  head, 
occasionally  shooting  across  the  forehead  and  temples.  She  was  compelled  to 
rest  the  left  side  of  the  head  on  her  hand  when  in  the  recumbent  posture,  and 
found  the  beating  and  noise  to  increase  sensibly  when  her  head  was  low  and 
unsupported.  Mr.  Travers  found  that  the  thrilling  tumour  at  the  inner  can- 
thus  had  a  loose  woolly  feel,  was  very  compressible,  and  when  firmly  compressed, 
offered  slight  pulsation.  The  veins  of  the  superior  lid  were  distended  and  vari¬ 
cose,  and  those  on  the  sides  of  the  nose  were  turgid.  The  lower  tumour 
could  be  emptied  or  pressed  back  into  the  orbit,  but  the  pulsation  then  became 
violent;  and  from  the  increased  pressure  of  the  globe  upon  the  roof  and  side  of 
the  orbit,  the  pain  was  insupportable.  Careful  compression  of  the  temporal, 
angular,  and  maxillary  arteries  produced  no  effect  on  the  aneurism.  Upon 
applying  my  thumb  to  the  trunk  of  the  common  carotid,  I  found  the  pulsation 
cease  altogether,  and  the  whiz  of  the  little  swelling  was  rendered  so  exceeding 
faint,  that  it  was  difficult  to  determine  whether  it  continued  or  not.”  The  com¬ 
mon  carotid  artery  was  tied  on  the  23d  of  May,  1809 ;  the  pain  in  the  head 
was  immediately  numbed,  and  the  noise  in  the  head  entirely  ceased;  the  small 
tumour  over  the  angle  of  the  eye  still  thrilled,  but  very  obscurely.  The  reco¬ 
very  from  the  operation  was  favourable,  and  at  the  end  of  four  months  the 
tumours  were  smaller,  and  their  motion  materially  diminished;  the  eye  was  less 
projecting,  and  the  dull  pain  but  rarely  felt.  On  the  28th  of  October,  she  ex¬ 
perienced  miscarriage  with  profuse  hemorrhage.  This  was  followed  by  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  swellings,  and  entire  cessation  of  pulsation projection  of  the 
eye  was  also  lessened.  In  May,  1811,  no  vestige  of  tffi^aWbase  remained,  but 
a  knob  of  the  size  of  a  pea,  over  the  inner  angle  of  thf^we.  I  saw  this  patient 
two  or  three  years  after  the  date  last  mentioned;  slCNeontinued  perfectly  well. 
(Medico-  Chirurgical  Transactions ,  vol.  ii.  pp.  lvX2)  Plate  1.) 

Case  II.  Aneurism  by  anastomosis  in  the  letfWbit  cured  by  tying  the  common 
carotid  artery. — Dinah  Field,  aged  forty-^uS^elicate  and  sickly,  being  then 
pregnant  with  her  sixth  child,  was  seized  nrnhe  middle  of  the  night  with  an 
intense  pain  in  the  left  eyeball,  accomtf5fted  by  a  whizzing  noise  in  the  head, 
which  grievously  distressed  her.  attack  was  instantaneous:  hearing  a 

noise  as  of  the  cracking  of  a  whinJ2$l  feeling  an  extraordinary  pain  in  the  left 
eye,  she  awoke  in  great  pain.  ajdkJ^iped  out  of  bed.  Inflammation  of  the  eye 
and  swelling  of  the  lids  earn©  <w?,  with  almost  intolerable  anguish  in  the  left 
eyebrow  and  at  the  botton/Mnhe  orbit,  and  acute  pain  over  the  whole  side  of 
the  head.  The  extrenfcT whence  of  the  pain  abated  the  following  night,  but 
the  swelling  of  the  Ms  was  rather  increased.  No  farther  change  took  place  in 
the  next  seven  webfejht  the  end  of  which  she  was  delivered.  Subsequently, 
she  lost  the  poi  elevating  the  upper  eyelid,  and  became  totally  blind  on 

the  diseased^^S  At  the  end  of  eight  or  nine  months,  there  was  constant  and 
acute  pain^oMmy  referred  to  the  bottom  of  the  orbit;  but  the  greatest  suffering 
arose  froman  unceasing  noise  in  the  head,  compared  to  the  rippling  of  water, 
and  U^Aing  insupportable  whenever  the  head  fell  below  a  certain  level.  The 
left  eyeball  was  protruded,  so  as  to  distend  the  upper  lid,  and  immovable.  The 
CG^a  was  transparent,  the  iris  motionless,  the  pupil  fixed,  and  a  fawn-coloured 
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appearance  was  seen  behind  the  lens.  The  palpebrse  were  swollen,  and  the 
lower  everted  so  as  to  form  a  bright  red  convex  swelling.  The  tumid  parts 
were  soft  and  elastic  to  the  touch,  but  contained  portions  of  a  firmer  feel,  which 
communicated  a  vibratory  thrill  on  pressure.  The  integuments  of  the  forehead, 
above  the  inner  end  of  the  eyebrow,  and  those  on  the  inside  of  the  nose,  were 
elevated  into  a  soft  undefined  tumour,  giving  a  faint  tremulous  motion  to  a 
finger  placed  upon  it.  The  veins  of  the  face  generally  were  turgid.  Pressure 
on  the  common  carotid  artery  nearly  stopped  the  pulsation  about  the  eye.  The 
common  carotid  artery  was  tied  by  Mr.  Dalrymple,  on  the  7th  of  April,  1813. 
“  The  effects  of  the  operation  were  immediate  and  decisive.  As  soon  as  the 
ligatures  were  tied,  the  pulsatory  motions  of  the  tumours  on  the  forehead  and 
cheek  entirely  ceased;  but  a  slight  thrilling  was  still  perceptible  in  the  tumid 
upper  eyelid.  The  red  swelling  of  the  lower  eyelid  became  paler,  and  its  sur¬ 
face  shrivelled.  A  few  minutes  after  the  patient  was  placed  in  bed,  she  was 
quite  free  from  pain,  and  the  noise  by  which  she  had  been  so  long  tormented 
having  now  also  ceased,  she  declared  that  her  head  no  longer  felt  like  her  old 
head.”  At  the  end  of  two  years  from  the  operation,  Mr.  Dalrymple  says 
that  the  cure  appears  complete,  with  the  exception  of  the  sight,  which  is  irre¬ 
coverably  lost.  No  pulsation  can  be  felt  in  any  of  the  branches  of  the  temporal 
and  fascial  arteries  on  the  side  of  the  operation.  {Medico-  Cliirurgical  Transac¬ 
tions,  vol.  vi.  pp.  117-122.) 

Mr.  Guthrie  has  recorded  an  example  of  true  aneurism  of  the  ophthalmic 
artery  on  both  sides,  which  terminated  fatally.  “  The  globe  was  protruded,  but 
vision  was  scarcely  affected.  Hissing  noise  in  the  head  was  distinctly  heard,  and 
attributed  to  aneurism.  On  the  death  of  the  patient,  an  aneurism  of  the  oph¬ 
thalmic  artery  was  discovered  on  each  side,  of  about  the  size  of  a  large  nut. 
The  ophthalmic  vein  was  greatly  enlarged  and  obstructed  near  where  it  passes 
through  the  foramen  lacerum  orbitale  superius,  in  consequence  of  a  great  increase 
of  size  the  four  recti  muscles  had  attained,  accompanied  by  an  almost  cartilaginous 
hardness,  which  had  been  as  much  concerned  in  the  protrusion  of  the  eye  as  the 
enlargement  of  the  vessels.”  {Lectures  on  the  Operative  Surgery  of  the  Eye ,  2d 
edition,  p.  168.)  vOi 

[Mr.  Walton  relates  the  following  interesting  case  of^tA&ftrism  by  anasto¬ 
mosis,  in  which  he  tied  the  common  carotid  artery : —  A 

“  A  remarkably  fine  girl,  two  months  old,  was  brouijij  to  me  at  the  Central 
London  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  in  1851,  with  a  sligftvprominence  of  the  right 
eye,  discovered  within  a  month  after  her  birth.  /fTSfer^was  no  indication  of  any 
particular  disease,  and,  after  a  few  visits,  th($infe?nt  was  not  again  brought  till 
she  was  four  months  old.  At  that  time  the  p^vas  prominent,  the  lids  swollen, 
the  cheek  puffy,  and  the  conjunctiva  thmkiy^et  with  large  bright-red  vessels. 
Pressure  on  the  eyeball  lessened  the  pmmifeion  for  a  few  seconds,  while  crying 
rendered  the  eye  more  vascular,  ancLAu^d  great  temporary  protrusion.  In  a 
fortnight  there  was  an  increase  of^JMife  symptoms;  pulsation  was  not  distinctly 
felt,  at  least  I  could  not  satisfy  fffjpuf  of  it;  however,  several  surgeons  declared 


that  they  felt  it,  and  the  st^ho 
souffle,  not  heard  at  the  otfjein 


trope  applied  over  the  eye  detected  an  arterial 
bit.  Those  of  my  colleagues  at  St.  Mary’s  Hos¬ 
pital,  who  kindly  examid^fejhe  case,  agreed  with  me  that  there  was  an  aneurism 
by  anastomosis.  Cold  ©Ion  had  been  constantly  applied  for  three  weeks  without 
effect.  It  was  nq^^nMaered  prudent  to  apply  pressure,  from  the  pain  which  it 
seemed  to  prodt^ScHie  accompanying  figure  [Fig.  217]  conveys  a  good  idea  of 
the  prominence  ofci the  eye. 

“  On  tlm^A  of  June,  when  the  child  was  four  months  and  three  weeks  old, 
with  the  askance  of  Mr.  Coulson,  Mr.  Browne,  of  Belfast,  and  Dr.  Taylor, 
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I  proceeded  to  tie  the  common  carotid  artery,  Dr.  Snow  administering  chloro¬ 
form.  The  incision  was  made  an  inch  and  three  quarters  long  over  the  course 
of  the  artery.  The  undeveloped  state  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  and  the  adhe¬ 
sion  of  their  surfaces  peculiar  to  infancy,  rendered  the  use  of  the  knife  necessary 


Fig.  217. 


for  their  separation;  only  a  very  small  portioa  of  the  internal  jugular  vein  was 
seen.  The  ligature  was  passed,  but  not  tied  till  the  effect  of  the  chloroform  had 
subsided.  This  was  observed  as  a  precautionary  measure,  Mfc  there  was  not  the 
slightest  perceptible  effect  on  the  brain  when  the  circulat&tav$is  checked.  Only 
a  few  drops  of  blood  were  lost.  As  soon  as  the  child  hatO^ccome  insensible  under 
the  ^influence  of  chloroform,  the  protrusion  of  the  was  greatly  lessened. 

“  June  6.  The  protrusion  remains  the  same. 
ith.  The  wound  seems  to  have  healed  by  th^vgr^t  intention.  The  protrusion 
of  the  eye  is  sensibly  diminished;  the  sa^Qhding  integuments  have  a  less 
swollen  appearance.  The  child  was  sick  or  thrice  during  the  night. 

u  lOiC/i.  The  protrusion  of  the  eyebaP^s  gradually  decreasing,  and  the  child 
can  now  easily  close  the  lids  when  as^^p,  which  she  could  not  do  prior  to  the 
operation.  There  has  not  been  ai^niore  sickness. 

u  The  sutures  were  taken  out^S^the  fourth  day,  and,  except  where  the  liga¬ 
ture  passed  out,  there  was  ^l^^T^mion.  Pressure  was  then  applied  by  means 
of  pads,  retained  by  an  elag^Mandage  around  the  head. 

u  The  last  time  I  saw^t^/cliild  was  on  the  1st  of  July,  1852,  and  the  perma¬ 
nency  of  the  cure  is  no^Jt  think,  placed  beyond  a  doubt;  the  eye  has  returned 
nearly  to  its  natui^a]^M)sition,  only  the  slightest  prominence  remains,  and  all  the 
movements  are  jfefect.  It  is,  too,  very  satisfactory  to  add  that  my  little 
patient’s  he^lthr^-cxcellent,  there  not  having  been  the  least  ill  result  from  the 
operation. ’iSf&perative  Ophthalmic  Surgery ,  pp.  258—261. 

My  fri^^y  I)r.  John  C.  Warren,  of  Boston,  relates,  in  his  valuable  work 
on  tuners,  a  very  interesting  case  of  aneurism  in  the  orbit,  which  occurred 
sporft^roojisly  in  a  servant-girl  18  years  of  age,  who  was  admitted  into  the 
M^sacnusetts  General  Hospital,  May  4, 1829.  Little  more  than  a  year  before, 
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she  began  to  experience  a  strange  feeling  in  the  internal  angle  of  the  right  eye, 
at  the  anastomosis  of  the  fascial  ophthalmic  and  frontal  arteries,  which  soon 
extended  to  the  head,  and  was  accompanied  with  a  pain  so  severe  that,  though 
otherwise  in  perfect  health,  she  was  obliged  to  give  up  work. 

At  the  period  of  her  admission  into  the  hospital,  “  there  was  a  small  tumour 
at  the  internal  angle  of  the  right  eye,  just  above  the  lachrymal  sac,  as  large  as 
a  hazelnut.  It  had  an  active  pulsation,  which  extended  into  the  surrounding 
arteries.  The  pulsations  of  the  fascial  were  very  strong,  and  by  compressing  it 
the  vibrations  of  the  tumour  were  much  lessened.  Compression  of  the  temporal 
artery  produced  no  change.  The  skin  over  the  tumour  was  slightly  reddened, 
and  there  was  a  sensible  increase  of  heat;  the  carotid  artery  had  an  increased 
pulsation ;  pressure  on  this  artery  suspended  the  pulse  of  the  tumour.  The 
stethoscope,  applied  to  the  carotid  and  fascial  arteries,  gave  the  saw-mill  sound. 

“  Having  observed  the  case  for  a  few  days,  I  performed  the  following  opera¬ 
tion  on  the  11th  of  October.  A  small  incision  was  made  between  the  tumour 
and  the  cavity  of  the  orbit,  the  pulsation  of  the  anastomosing  branch  of  the 
ophthalmic  was  discovered,  and  a  ligature  passed  round  this  branch.  Next,  an 
incision  was  made  across  the  fascial  artery  below  the  tumour,  and,  after  allow¬ 
ing  it  to  bleed  about  eighteen  ounces,  a  compress  was  applied  to  include  the 
artery  and  sac.  On  the  division  of  the  fascial  the  pulsation  ceased,  and  the 
patient  was  relieved  from  her  bad  feelings.  On  removing  the  compression, 
three  days  after,  a  slight  pulsation  was  perceived.  The  wounds  healed  imme¬ 
diately,  and  the  patient,  finding  herself  very  comfortable,  was  discharged  on  the 
1st  of  June,  although  the  pulsation  had  not  wholly  ceased.  This  was  done  at 
her  own  request,  and  I  was  disposed  to  believe  that  the  cutting  off  the  supply 
from  these  two  vessels,  must  be  followed  by  a  disappearance  of  the  tumour. 
The  frontal  branch  was.  not  divided  at  this  time,  because  there  was  no  pulsation 
in  it. 

“  My  expectations  were  disappointed.  In  the  latter  part  of  October  of  the 
same  year,  she  entered  the  hospital  again;  a  very  slight  pulsation  was  discernible 
in  the  tumour.  The  internal  angle  of  the  other  eye  had  a  pulsation  somewhat 
stronger  than  that  in  the  right  eye.  The  arteries  leading  m^i^had  strong 
pulsations ;  the  carotids  on  both  sides,  especially  on  the  rg&hf  throbbed  vio¬ 
lently,  so  that  she  said  she  felt  sometimes  as  if  ‘the  top  ofiSjprhead  was  flying 
off/  The  upper  part  of  the  face  and  forehead  were  rodQha  swollen,  and,  on 
the  whole,  there  was  a  great  aggravation  of  disease  fcVlJwas  at  a  loss  how  to 
proceed  under  these  circumstances,  as  the  diseasg^o^pippeared  equally  on  the 
left  and  on  the  right  sides,  and  extended  appare/tlwKthe  whole  arterial  system 
of  both.  It  seemed,  therefore,  proper  to  bejm  rile  effect  of  general  remedies. 
The  patient  was  ordered  to  be  kept  perfectljOrniet,  to  live  as  low  as  possible,  to 
have  blood  taken  from  the  arm  and  leech&s  applied  frequently  to  the  head,  and 
she  also  took  the  tincture  of  digital^JCthese  measures  were  followed  by  no 
favourable  effect.  I  therefore  laid  IraWJhnd  penetrated  the  temporal  artery  of 
the  right  side,  allowed  it  to  bleeS^®my,  an3  then  divided  it.  No  permanent 
mitigation  of  symptoms  follow  ^cPpthe  vibrations  and  their  distressing  conse¬ 
quences  remained  unmitigatfcLiyThere  seemed  but  one  course  remaining,  that 
of  tying  both  carotids,  oiwmSer  of  tying  one,  and  if  this  did  not  answer,  the 
other.  On  the  2d  of  tMlUry,  1830,  I  tied  the  right  carotid.  The  pulsations 
of  the  right  side  wemG^mediately  relieved.  Those  of  the  left  side  continued 
for  a  time,  then  subsided,  and  on  the  3d  of  March  she  was  discharged 

perfectly  well. 

“  There  arevtwh  important  pathological  facts  brought  into  view  by  this  case. 
The  first  sympathy  of  the  arterial  system  of  one  side  of  the  head  with 

that  of  JheVfher.  The  vibratory  action  of  the  vessels  of  the  right  side  produced 
corresnjQSing  vibrations  in  those  of  the  left.  Hence  arose  some  embarrassment 
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in  the  treatment  of  the  case,  since  it  seemed  probable  that  the  cure  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  affection  would  leave  behind  it  a  disease  equal  in  amount  to  itself;  and  it 
never  could  be  determined  whether  this  would  be  the  fact,  but  by  actual  experi¬ 
ment.  In  the  period  of  disease  which  succeeded  the  operations  on  the  fascial, 
ophthalmic,  and  temporal  arteries,  the  phenomena  were  in  truth  more  conspicuous 
on  the  left  than  on  the  side  originally  deranged.  So  very  striking  were  they, 
that  I  was  entirely  at  a  loss  whether  the  ligature  of  the  right  or  left  carotid 
would  be  most  likely  to  be  useful.  The  perfect  success  from  tying  the  right 
carotid  showed  that  the  affection  of  the  left  side  was  altogether  sympathetic; 
yet  certainly  it  is  remarkable  that  the  two  great  arteries  like  the  carotids  should 
seem  to  be  so  much  under  the  influence  of  the  nerves  as  to  take  on  this  sympa¬ 
thetic  action,  unless  we  deny  the  doctrine  that  the  pulsations  of  the  great  arteries 
are  dependent  principally  on  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  allow  that  they  act 
from  their  own  power.”  (Pp.  400-404.) 

Dr.  Warren  briefly  alludes  also  to  a  similar  case,  in  which  there  was  a  pul¬ 
sating  tumour  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  right  eye,  following  a  blow  on  the  part. 
This  tumour  affected  the  vision  of  that  eye,  and  extended  into  the  orbit,  so  that 
he  could  not  reach  the  ophthalmic  branch  within  the  tumour ;  he  therefore 
tied  the  carotid  artery,  but  without  any  alleviation  of  the  disease.  He  would 
then  have  attempted  the  angular  arteries ;  but  the  patient  refused,  left  the  hos¬ 
pital,  and  he  lost  sight  of  her.  (Op.  tit.  p.  407.) 

Dr.  Isaac  Parrish  has  also  recorded  an  interesting  case  of  aneurism  in  the 
orbit,  resulting  from  a  blow,  in  a  boy  admitted  into  Wills  Hospital. — See  Amer. 
Journ.  of  the  Med.  JSti.  for  Oct.  1841.] 


[periostitis  of  the  orbit. 


The  periosteum  lining  the  bones  of  the  orbit  may  become  inflamed,  1st,  from 
injuries;  2d,  from  cold  and  the  other  causes  of  inflammation;  and,  3d,  from  cer¬ 
tain  constitutional  diseases,  as  syphilis,  rheumatism,  or  scrofula. 

The  characteristic  symptoms  of  this  affection,  which  seeuAto  be  a  rare  one, 
are,  severe  pain  in  the  orbit,  supra-orbital  region,  templ^Qdjside  of  the  head, 
with  periodical  nightly  exacerbations ;  a  po  ing  tenderness  when 

pressure  is  made  upwards  on  the  roof  of  the  <  matous  swelling  of  a 

pale  red  colour,  of  the  eyelids ;  and  in  the  ac  s,  often  displacement 

of  the  eye  and  impairment  of  vision.  The  elk  disease  is  often  very 

difficult. 


The  following  cases,  related  by  Mr.  Tob^JiI^milton,1  of  Dublin,  show  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  the  difficjK^  qf  diagnosis. 

Case  I. — Mary  Falkner,  aged  33,  \ya  florid  complexion,  married,  and  who 
had  had  three  children,  the  first  tw^live  and  healthy,  the  last  a  miscarriage  at 
seven  months,  applied  to  Mr.  ^Sheton,  at  the  South-Eastern  Dispensary, 
Dublin,  complaining  of  grea  the  left  eye,  and  side  of  the  head,  with 

impaired  vision.  There  w^^considerable  protrusion  of  the  eye ;  the  left  eye¬ 
lids,  and  especially  tho^nppA,  were  swoln  and  puffy,  so  as  to  fill  up  the  usual 
depression  beneath  thex$brow ;  they  were  of  a  dull  red  colour,  and  streaked 
with  veins.  The  «ejG5kill  presented  no  marks  of  inflammation,  only  a  few  tor¬ 
tuous  veins  beinapSfcn  at  its  upper  and  inner  part.  The  iris  was  of  a  greenish 
hue;  the  pupjJ^rs  natural  in  size,  but  not  in  form,  being  transversely  oval; 
while  at  its^pper  and  back  part,  a  bright  green  spot,  of  irregular  shape  and 
metallic  lrfejfcf;  was  very  distinct.  The  pain  was  most  intense,  and  was  referred 


darted  also  into  the  head,  the  whole  left  side  of  which 


wasl^ctad;  it  was  worse  at  night,  and  deprived  the  patient  of  sleep,  and  was 
1  Dublin  Journal  of  Med.  Sci.  May,  1836,  p.  255;  and  July,  1845,  p.  386. 
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aggravated  by  the  least  motion  of  the  body  or  eye,  and  by  lying  on  the  affected 
side.  There  was  a  distressing  feeling  of  sand  in  the  eye,  probably  produced  by 
the  friction  of  the  tense  eyelids  over  the  protruded  ball.  Sight  was  much  im¬ 
paired,  and  on  looking  down  objects  were  seen  double.  Muscae  volitantes  were 
constantly  before  the  eye.  The  patient  complained  of  giddiness.  Pulse  quick 
and  full.  Tongue  furred. 

Three  months  before  consulting  Mr.  H.  she  had  miscarried,  and  supposed 
she  had  got  cold,  as  the  eyes  became  painful,  and  the  eyelids  red  and  swoln. 
From  that  period  the  pain  gradually  increased  and  vision  diminished. 

At  first  sight,  Mr.  H.  was  inclined  to  regard  the  case  as  one  of  incipient 
fungus  haematodes;  but  the  woman’s  healthy  appearance,  and  the  circumstance 
of  vision,  though  impaired,  being  still  retained,  led  him  to  doubt  the  soundness 
of  this  opinion.  He  next  suspected  the  presence  of  matter,  or  of  some  tumour 
in  the  orbit,  but  the  most  careful  examination  failed  to  detect  either. 

As  the  symptoms  were  such  as  warranted  the  conclusion  that  some  of  the 
tissues  of  the  eye  were  inflamed,  he  resolved  to  try  antiphlogistic  treatment. 
Leeches,  cupping,  blisters,  and  active  purgatives,  were  resorted  to,  without  the 
least  benefit.  ‘  Finding  the  symptoms  daily  becoming  worse,  Mr.  H.  asked  the 
advice  of  another  surgeon,  who  declined  giving  any  decided  opinion  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  disease,  pronounced  a  most  unfavourable  prognosis,  and  recom¬ 
mended  a  trial  of  small  doses  of  oxymuriate  of  mercury.  As  the  stomach  was 
now  so  irritable  thaf  this  medicine  could  not  be  borne,  it  was  given  up ;  and, 
after  some  little  time,  the  patient  was  admitted  into  the  Meath  Hospital. 

The  prominence  of  the  eye  was  now  so  much  increased,  that  it  had  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  being  larger  than  the  other,  and  the  eyelids  could  not  be  completely 
closed.  The  protrusion  was  downwards  and  outwards.  The  pupil  having  been 
dilated  by  belladonna,  it  did  not  return  to  its  natural  size,  and  appeared  to  be 
prevented  from  contracting  by  the  lens  being  pushed  against  it.  It  had  still 
the  same  oval  form,  and  its  lower  edge  was  turned  in.  The  metal-like  spot  now 
appeared  much  more  forward,  and  seemed  to  occupy  the  whole  of  the  pupil, 
giving  it  a  greenish  and  rather  opaque  look,  while  a  small  brown  waving  line, 
like  a  bloodvessel,  was  seen  crossing  it.  The  patient  had  rm^ftef  from  the 
pain,  night  or  day.  Mitigated  for  a  short  time  by  leechinj&A^soon  returned 
worse  than  ever.  The  stomach  became  so  irritable  that  jw&rfig  would  stay  on 
it.  Vision  was  reduced  to  a  perception  of  light  and  sluttOv  The  irritability  of 
stomach  was  allayed  by  the  application  of  a  blister,  IjdQhe  other  symptoms  be¬ 
came  worse,  and  she  left  the  hospital  despairingoffreftef. 

Although  different  views  were  taken  of  the  c^seyyvthe  surgeons  of  the  Meath 
Hospital,  yet  the  general  impression  was  t^i^frwas  malignant.  The  extent 
and  severity  of  the  deep-seated  pain  of  the/hSfcd,  giving  rise  to  the  suspicion  of 
the  brain  being  implicated,  seem  to  hava  ubrerred  the  medical  attendants  from 
proposing  excision  of  the  eye,  an  opeiau&fi  to  which  the  patient,  from  her  suf¬ 
fering,  would  readily  have  consente^^ 

About  a  week  after  she  had  lfc&A^e  hospital,  Mr.  H.,  on  carefully  examining 
the  eye,  pressed  hard  on  thej>^»^  which  gave  so  much  pain  that  the  existence 
of  periostitis  instantly  striMjmm.  Farther  examination  showed  the  whole 
upper  and  inner  part  of  the  ofoit,  as  far  as  the  swollen  lid  allowed  him  to  ascer¬ 
tain,  to  be  equally  tend^pleading  to  the  conclusion  that  the  disease  extended 
still  farther  back.  LOtne  supposition  of  inflammation  of  the  periosteum,  and 
consequent  effus^G^tween  it  and  the  bone,  the  pain,  swelling,  and  protrusion 
of  the  eye  s^l^^  fnlly  accounted  for.  The  patient  now,  for  the  first  time, 
confessed  that  she  had  been  infected  by  her  husband  eight  years  previously, 
and  had^^n  mercury,  soon  after  which  an  eruption  had  showed  itself,  and 
subseqjmrmy  sore  throat.  She  appeared  also  to  have  had  iritis;  and,  for  the 
last  Midyears,  had  been  occasionally  troubled  with  pains  in  the  bones. 
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The  disease  being  understood,  the  treatment  became  obvious.  She  was  put 
on  calomel  and  opium,  with  decoction  of  sarsaparilla.  Salivation  took  place, 
and  by  the  end  of  six  weeks  she  had  lost  all  pain,  and  had  regained  her  health 
and  spirits.  The  eye  had  nearly  returned  into  its  place  in  the  orbit,  the  swell¬ 
ing  had  left  the  lids,  and  vision  was  sensibly  improved. 

Nine  months  after  the  time  she  first  consulted  Mr.  IT.,  there  was  no  difference 
between  the  two  eyes  in  appearance;  her  sight  was  Tolerably  good,  though  still 
misty,  and  she  had  experienced  no  return  of  pain. 

Mr.  H.  conceives  the  inflammation  in  this  case  to  have  terminated  in  an 
effusion  of  serous  fluid  between  the  bone  and  periosteum,  which  effusion  had 
finally  become  cartilaginous.  Had  the  disease  been  a  mere  thickening  of  the 
periosteum,  he  thinks  the  protrusion  of  the  ball  wroulcl  scarcely  have  been  so 
great;  had  it  been  a  bony  swelling,  though  the  pain  might  have  been  subdued, 
the  bony  mass  would  have  remained,  and  kept  up  the  exophthalmos,  or  would 
have  yielded  only  to  a  protracted  treatment;  had  it  been  a  purulent  deposition, 
the  disease  would  have  run  a  more  rapid  course,  and  the  exhibition  of  mercury 
have  probably  proved  ineffectual. 

Case  II.  Periostitis  of  left  orbit ,  with  paralysis  of  left  eyelid ,  and  of  the 
right  arm  and  leg. — Mary  Williams,  aged  twenty-seven,  a  thin,  delicate  work¬ 
ing-woman,  was  admitted  into  the  Bichmond  Hospital,  September  11,  1844. 
She  had  complete  paralysis  of  the  left  eyelid,  with  pain  in  the  forehead  above 
the  left  eyebrow,  which  extended  occasionally  over  the  whole  head.  On  a  care¬ 
ful  examination,  under  the  edge  of  the  orbit  a  slight  swelling  of  the  floor  of  the 
orbit  was  discovered  towards  the  inner  side,  and  rather  deeply  situated,  which 
was  very  tender  on  pressure,  exhibiting  the  true  shrinking  tenderness  on 
pressure.  The  patient  had  weakness  of  her  right  arm  and  leg,  and  some  paiu 
in  right  shoulder.  There  was  a  depressed  cicatrix  over  the  right  side  of  the 
forehead,  where,  the  patient  says,  a  swelling  formed,  and  matter  was  let  out. 

Five  years  previously  she  had  venereal  ulcers,  followed  by  eruption,  pains  in 
the  bones,  and  iritis. 

Mr.  Hamilton  conceived  that  there  could  be  little  doubt  that  the  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  periosteum  of  the  orbital  plate  of  the  frontH^jxrop  was  beginning 
to  affect  the  membranes  covering  the  corresponding  portiroS-of  the  bone  within 
the  cranial  cavity,  hence  the  paralysis  of  the  arm  and^C'of  the  opposite  side; 
the  ptosis  might  possibly  arise  from  local  effects  of  Jjfc^disease  on  the  palpebral 
muscles,  or  on  the  breach  of  the  third  pair  of  tofeis  which  supplies  it.  The 
necessity  of  prompt  treatment  was  clear,  aml^TWmgh  she  had  taken  a  good 
deal  of  mercury  at  different  times,  Mr.  IL^amSton  did  not  feel  justified  in 
trying  a  less  certain  remedy,  but  put  her  $n  uTe  following  pills :  B.  Pil.  hydrarg. 
3ss;  iodine  grs.  iiss.  M.  In  pil.  x  suiifiJvj  ter  in  die.  A  blister  to  be  applied 
on  the  left  side  of  the  forehead  abow^ttm  eyebrow. 

On  the  16th  she  had  taken  all  t^^ills,  felt  better,  and  could  raise  the  eyelid 
a  little;  tenderness  under  the  the  orbit  less,  and  no  pain.  Bepeat  pills. 

23c/.  A  few  days  previousw^rns,  her  mouth  having  become  slightly  sore,  the 
pills  were  omitted,  and  skefi^ks  put  on  a  pint  of  the  compound  infusion  of  sar¬ 
saparilla,  with  15  grainCofl  the  hyclriodate  of  potash,  in  the  day.  She  was  at 
this  date  much  bettec-coum  half  raise  the  eyelid,  had  regained  the  power  of  the 
arm  and  leg,  suffer^jKo  pain  in  the  head,  and  felt  no  tenderness  from  pressure 
over  the  affectecl^fcj^  of  the  roof  of  the  orbit.  Bepeat  medicine. 

25 tli.  affected  eyelid  was  raised,  the  eyes  were  seen  to  be  on  a 

different  le^Oche  left  being  depressed  and  rather  more  prominent  than  the 
other.  She  saw  dark  things  before  the  eye,  and  also  saw  double,  one  object 
appea^inS^5ovc  another. 

Qetamr  o.  Left  hospital  at  her  own  request,  well  in  every  respect,  except  that 
shiG^not  able  to  raise  the  left  eyelid  completely.  A  week  after  she  returned, 
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in  consequence  of  feeling  a  deadness  and  loss  of  power  of  the  other  (the  left) 
hand  and  arm,  with  a  tendency  to  stagger  in  walking,  and  some  headache.  Mr. 
PI.  ordered  her  one  twelfth  of  a  grain  of  the  oxymuriate  of  mercury,  in  a 
drachm  of  the  tincture  of  bark,  three  times  a  day,  and  at  the  end  of  ten  days 
she  was  quite  well  of  these  symptoms;  the  ptosis  was  less,  for  though  the  lid 
hung  down,  she  had  the  power  of  nearly  quite  raising  it ;  the  eye  less  prominent, 
but  still  on  a  plane  anterior  to  the  other.  In  this  state  she  left  the  hospital  of 
her  own  accord. 

Case  III.  Periostitis  of  the  orbital  'plate  of  frontal  bone ;  caries  of  the  bone ; 
extension  of  the  disease  to  the  brain ,  and  dea  th. 

January  4,  1888.  Mrs.  B.,  aged  about  thirty,  had  considerable  tumefaction 
of  both  upper  and  lower  lids,  particularly  of  the  upper,  which  so  completely 
overhung  the  eye  that  scarcely  any  of  it  could  be  seen.  The  swelling  was  of  a 
pale  red  colour,  and  oedematous  looking.  She  was  unable  to  move  the  lid,  and 
it  could  only  be  raised  by  another  person  to  a  slight  extent,  in  consequence  of 
the  great  swelling;  the  little  of  the  eye  that  could  be  seen  did  not  appear 
inflamed,  except  to  a  trifling  degree,  but  it  was  obviously  pushed  downwards  and 
outwards;  she  had  scarcely  any  sight  with  the  eyes,  all  objects  appearing  black. 
Pressure  on  the  orbital  ridge,  and  on  the  forehead  above  it,  for  some  distance, 
gave  much  pain;  there  was  also  excessive  tenderness  under  the  orbital  ridge, 
within  the  orbit,  on  the  orbital  plate  of  the  frontal  bone,  a  feeling  as  if  the  usual 
space  above  the  eyelid  was  filled  up  with  a  tumour.  The  oedematous  swelling 
extended  a  little  down  the  cheek  and  across  the  nose  to  the  right  eyelids. 

About  three  years  before  she  had  contracted  syphilis  from  her  husband,  and 
when  Mr.  IT.  saw  her,  eight  or  nine  months  after  that  period,  she  had  a  chronic 
phagedaenic  ulcer  on  the  vulva,  which  had  resisted  a  great  variety  of  treatment; 
mercury  always  made  it  spread;  fumigation,  extract  of  hyoscyamus,  blackwash, 
&c.,  only  seemed  to  keep  it  in  check.  Mr.  II.  succeeded  in  healing  it  by  the 
hydriodate  of  potash  in  large  doses.  Since  then,  at  different  periods,  she  had 
had  periostitis  over  the  tibiae,  the  fingers,  and  metacarpal  bones,  which  yielded 
to  the  same  remedy.  Mr.  II.  felt  convinced  that  her  present  s^ftiptoms  were 
caused  by  inflammation  of  the  periosteum  over  the  lower  pa»d?Ofyeft  side  of 
forehead,  over  the  orbital  ridge,  and  for  a  certain  distance  bpubfith  that  ridge, 
on  the  orbital  plate  of  the  frontal  bone;  that  the  turn cm^$5r rued  by  effusion 
beneath  the  bone  and  periosteum,  in  this  last  situation,  ha^Vrbtruded  and  pushed 
downwards  and  outwards  the  eye;  that  the  rednes^m«  oedematous  swelling, 
which  we  observe  in  this  disease  in  other  parts^gOnore  remarkably  situated 
here,  on  account  of  the  loose  cellular  tissue  of  tfce/^lids. 

Mr.  II.  blistered  the  temple,  and  as  she  l£ttl  Deen  taking  the  hydriodate  of 
potash,  it  was  stopped,  and  the  oxymuriate  tfnmercury,  one-tenth  of  a  grain  in 
a  drachm  of  tincture  of  bark,  was  given^hrice  daily. 

8 th.  Much  better;  she  can  now  rai^tjre  eyelid  sufficiently  for  vision,  having 
previously  raised  it  with  her  finger;^&^Jyelid  is  still,  however,  much  swollen, 
but  the  oedematous  swelling  ofN^Sfmn  be  distinguished  from  a  well-marked 
tumour  under  the  eyebrow,  whiQyis  hard,  but  now  only  tender  on  strong  pres¬ 
sure,  and  she  scarcely  suffer\ajj|y  pain.  The  other  orbit  is  quite  well. 

11  th.  Improving,  bu^  (gnnot  yet  raise  the  eyelid  on  account  of  the  swelling. 
In  the  tumour  below  ilra>*?yebrow,  distinct  fluctuation  can  be  felt.  Having 
taken  two  mixtures >*Aiie  oxymuriate,  containing  altogether,  two  grains,  Mr. 
II.  put  her  on  th^ hydriodate  of  potash  again,  six  grains  three  times  a  day. 

18^/i.  The  rewi^s  and  oedematous  swelling  have  left  the  eyelid,  but  she  can 
only  imperfectly  uncover  the  eye,  wrhich  is  still  below  the  level  of  the  other, 
this  bein^S^^d  by  the  well-defined  tumour,  now  more  evident  in  consequence 
of  the  iSapipearance  of  the  surrounding  swelling.  It  occupies  more  than  the 
innerd&d^of  the  roof  of  the  inner  orbit.  Mr.  II.  ordered  it  to  be  rubbed  each 
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night  with  a  small  quantity  of  mercurial  ointment.  This  had  an  excellent  effect 
on  the  tumour,  which  diminished  rapidly.  But  in  the  beginning  of  February 
she  caught  a  severe  cold,  when  the  tumour  became  larger  and  more  painful; 
and  though  she  recovered  from  the  other  effects  of  the  cold,  it  continued  to 
increase  and  become  more  fluctuating.  A  few  days  after,  she  called  Mr.  H.'s 
attention  to  a  small,  tender,  periostitic  tumour,  on  the  edge  of  the  other  orbit. 
A  week  after,  from  exposure  to  cold,  she  suddenly  became  affected  with  acute 
laryngitis,  so  severe,  that  rapid  mercurialization  was  demanded.  The  moment 
the  mouth  became  sore,  the  tumour  began  to  diminish,  finally  to  the  size  of  a 
small  bean,  soft,  and  fluctuating ;  she  could  nearly  raise  the  eyelid  quite  well. 

August  8.  Since  the  last  report,  the  tumour  in  the  left  orbit  burst,  and  dis¬ 
charged  a  thin  matter,  after  which  it  did  not  close;  the  little  tumour  in  the 
other  orbit  remained  stationary.  She  went  to  the  country,  and  returned  with 
her  general  health  improved ;  but  the  sore  under  the  edge  of  the  orbit  remained 
open,  and  the  eye  a  little  displaced  downwards.  To-day  Mr.  IT.  got  a  note, 
requesting  him  to  see  her  immediately,  as  she  was  out  of  her  mind.  He  found 
her  sitting  in  a  state  of  lethargy,  her  head  hanging  down,  and  the  expression 
of  her  face  dull  and  heavy.  When  roused,  she  answered  questions  imperfectly 
and  sluggishly,  and  then  relapsed  into  the  previous  lethargic  state.  It  appeared 
she  had  been  more  or  less  in  this  condition  for  some  days,  and  that  she  occa¬ 
sionally  raved.  Pulse,  slow  and  labouring,  76;  she  put  out  her  tongue  when 
told  to  do  so ;  with  much  difficulty  Mr.  H.  got  her  to  go  to  bed.  Two  grains 
of  ’calomel  were  ordered  to  be  given  every  third  hour,  and  a  blister  to  the  fore¬ 
head,  above  the  eyebrow,  when  she  complained  of  pain. 

“  Qfh.  The  mercury  has  affected  her  gums,  but  the  only  change  is  for  the 
worse.  She  is,  in  fact,  and  has  been  for  the  last  two  days,  in  a  state  of  coma; 
she  lay  with  the  eyes  open,  both  distorted  downwards  by  the  tumours  below  the 
eyebrows  (the  right  very  little  so);  occasional  stertor;  and  passes  under  her; 
pulse  68.  After  this  she  regained  her  senses  to  a  certain  extent,  answered 
questions,  and  put  out  her  tongue  when  desired;  but  this  amendment  lasted 
only  a  short  time;  she  again  relapsed  into  coma,  gradually  sunk,  and  died.” 

Mr.  Hamilton  could  only  obtain  leave  to  open  thevb^cmforty- three  hours 
after  death,  when,  from  the  extreme  heat  of  the  wearaW,  and,  perhaps,  the 
cause  of  death,  it  was  far  gone  in  putrefaction.  T™£^was  110  congestion  of 
the  brain ;  the  bone  on  the  inside  of  the  cranium^which  corresponded  to  the 
periostitic  tumour  in  the  orbit,  was  slightly  cab^J,  rough,  and  soft ;  the  dura 
mater  over  it  thickened,  as  was  also  the  com^wfing  portion  of  the  arachnoid; 
the  substance  of  the  brain  was  too  far  gonftq)pVdge  of  any  pathological  change 
in  it.  What  has  been  ascertained,  lio^ev^  was  sufficient  to  prove  that  the 
inflammation  of  the  periosteum  over  ttfeybof  of  the  orbit,  had  produced  inflam¬ 
mation  and  caries  of  the  bone,  w-kicfe;  being  exceedingly  thin,  had  become 
affected  quite  through,  so  as  to  £Mage  the  membranes  of  the  brain  itself  over 
the  diseased  spot.  nW) 

Mr.  Hamilton  also  relc?^^ case  in  which  there  was  a  tumour  in  the  roof 
of  theprbit,  displacing^il^^ye,  which  he  believes  to  have  arisen  from  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  periostei^nJ 

The  treatment  of  *gri ostitis  of  the  orbit  is  the  same  as  that  of  periostitis  else¬ 
where.  In  the  a form,  calomel  and  opium,  or  calomel  and  Hover's  pow¬ 
der,  with  local^bl^Jling  and  blistering,  are  the  most  efficient  remedies.  In  the 
more  chrom^^m,  dependence  may  be  placed  on  the  hydriodate  of  potassa,  or 
the  murhf^^f  mercury,  in  small  doses  with  some  preparation  of  sarsaparilla, 
and  Ho\\r ’^powder  at  bedtime.] 
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[RHEUMATIC  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  TUNICA  VAGINALIS  OCULI. 

The  eyeball,  we  have  already  stated  (see  page  97),  is  invested  with  a  mem¬ 
branous  tunic,  which,  like  fibrous  tissues  in  other  situations,  is  liable  to  rheu¬ 
matic  inflammation,  an  affection  to  which  attention  was  first  drawn  by  Mr. 
Ferrall,  in  a  paper  published  in  the  Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Science  for 
July,  1841. 

The  ordinary  symptoms  of  this  affection  are  intense  racking  pain  in  the  ball 
of  the  eye,  forehead,  and  temple;  protrusion  of  the  eyeball;  swelling  and 
oedema  of  the  lids,  and  serous  chemosis. 

Mr.  Ferrall  thus  explains  the,  mechanism  of  the  production  of  the  protru¬ 
sion,  and  of  the  chemosis  : — 

“  There  are  here  no  soft  parts  to  receive  and  divide  the  pressure  or  protect 
the  globe.  The  tunic  is  supported  by  other  fibrous  layers  on  its  outside,  as 
well  as  by  the  muscles,  of  which  they  constitute  the  sheaths.  Inflammation  of 
this  capsule  must,  then,  be  immediately  followed  by  pressure,  and  when  we 
recollect  its  conical  form,  and  that,  as  happens  in  case  of  inflammation  of  other 
fibrous  tissues,  effusion  at  once  takes  'place  into  the  cellular  membrane,  con¬ 
necting  it  to  the  ball  of  the  eye,  we  perceive  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
dislocation  of  the  latter.” 

“  This  effusion  into  the  cellular  tissue  will  make  itself  evident  in  another 
way.  The  conjunctiva,  at  the  place  where  it  forms  the  fold,  in  being  reflected 
from  the  eyelid  to  the  eye,  closes  up  the  tunica  vaginalis  in  front.  At  this 
point  it  will  not  only  receive  the  pressure  of  the  effused  serum,  but  will  become 
separated  from  its  connection  with  the  sclerotic  coat,  by  the  extension  of  the 
infiltration ;  hence  the  amber-coloured  chemosis  without  vascularity  of  the  con¬ 
junctiva.  Chemosis,  originating  in  conjunctivitis,  always  presents,  in  addition 
to  serous  infiltration  beneath,  one  or  other  of  the  forms  of  hypenemia.  The 
chemosis  of  which  we  treat  is,  in  uncomplicated  cases,  the  consequence  of 
effusion  from  a  deeper  source.”  /A 

This  disease  resembles  periostitis  of  the  orbit,  and  the  fl^n^sis  presents 
many  difficulties.  In  inflammation  of  the  tunica  vaginalCj^oculi,  when  the 
upper  third  of  the  superior  lid  is  pressed  in  such  a  mannra^Wmt  the  pressure  is 
directed  backwards  towards  the  apex  of  the  orbit, ^frSv^ufferings  are  greatly 
increased ;  but  when  it  is  directed  upwards  toward^NJtr  periosteal  covering  of 
the  orbit,  no  increase  of  pain  is  experienced.  /vJ 

In  distinguishing  periostitis  of  the  orbiLfA^r inflammation  of  the  tunica 
vaginalis  oculi,  Mr.  Ferrall  says :  “  I  wo^fa  not  be  supposed  to  mean  that 
inflammation  of  this  tunic  is  a  disease  apar^Jjnd  never  combined  with  a  similar 
condition  of  the  periosteum  or  cellular  t^pc,  on  the  one  hand,  or  inflammation 
of  the  eyeball  itself,  on  the  other.  O&u aware  they  may  exist  together,  for  I 
have  seen  such  cases.  All  I  m^an  t^  assert  is,  that  inflammation  of  the  tunic 
described  may  be  the  primary  a©$fcion,  and  the  point  of  departure  from  which 
the  diseased  action  may  sp/CkAwfo  the  other  fibrous  layers  in  the  orbit,  and 
finally  reach  the  periosteunNjJnd  that  the  attack  may  even  be  limited  to  the 
tunica  vaginalis  oculi— it  may  here  produce  a  train  of  symptoms  of  the 
most  dangerous  kind,/?™*which  have  been  hitherto  supposed  to  reside  in  the 
periosteum,  becaRsqrtiQfcr existence  of  other  fibrous  membranes  in  the  cavity  was 
not  suspected.”^S>^ 

The  followin^ike,  related  by  Mr.  Ferrall,  illustrates  the  symptoms  of  this 
disease : —  «A 

“  Lau^TteiGrant,  setat.  82,  a  carpenter,  of  dark  complexion,  and  rather 
strongXmsutution,  presented  himself  at  St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  in  February, 
183 fogia/i account  of  violent  inflammation  and  protrusion  of  the  right  eye.  The 
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globe  of  the  eye  projected  considerably  beyond  its  natural  situation;  the  cornea 
and  iris  were  healthy  in  appearance,  but  vision  was  much  confused.  The  con¬ 
junctiva  projected  remarkably  around  the  cornea,  but  its  colour  was  pale  amber, 
and  without  any  trace  of  vascularity.  The  eyelids  were  both  swollen  and  red; 
the  lower  part  of  the  upper  lid  was  so  much  tumefied,  that  the  cilice  ap¬ 
peared  to  grow  at  an  unusual  distance  from  each  other;  and  its  transverse 
diameter  was  considerably  increased.  The  colour  of  the  lid  was  of  a  dusky  red, 
and  its  surface  was  marked  by  a  number  of  distended  veins.  Although  the 
swelling  of  the  palpebra  had  increased  its  vertical  diameter,  and  caused  it  to 
descend,  the  protrusion  of  the  eyeball  was  so  great  as  to  cause  it  to  be  uncovered. 
From  the  superciliary  ridge  to  the  inflamed  portion  of  the  eyelid,  an  interval 
could  be  seen,  where  neither  redness  nor  swelling  existed.  This  space  was  about 
half  an  inch  broad,  and  extended  the  whole  length  of  the  lid  transversely. 

“  He  complained  of  agonizing  pain  in  the  ball  of  the  eye,  and  felt  as  if  it 
were  ‘  dragged  out  of  the  socket/  This  latter  sensation  he  described  as  never 
ceasing ;  but  the  pain  was  liable  to  severe  exacerbations.  He  seemed  to  derive 
some  comfort  from  keeping  the  palm  of  his  hand  pressed  moderately  against  the 
whole  tumour,  although  he  could  not  bear  the  finger  of  another  to  be  laid  upon 
it.  The  upper  portion  of  the  superior  palpebra,  which  was  free  from  redness, 
could,  however,  bear  pressure,  provided  it  was  not  made  suddenly,  or  so  as  to 
shake  the  whole  lid,  and  that  the  pressure  was  directed  upwards  towards  the 
roof  of  the  orbit.  When  asked,  he  admitted  that  he  perceived  an  occasional 
flash  of  light  before  his  eye ;  but  this  appearance  was  more  frequent  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  attack.  It  was  now  five  days  since  the  complaint  commenced. 
He  went  to  bed  free  from  pain  in  the  eye,  and  was  disturbed  about  three  o’clock 
in  the  morning.  He  had  been  unable  to  work  for  the  last  week  from  rheuma¬ 
tism  in  his  knees  and  legs;  the  limbs  were  improving  at  the  period  of  the  recent 
attack.  He  had  rubbed  the  parts  affected  with  turpentine,  but  had  used  no  in¬ 
ternal  remedy.  There  was  still  remaining  slight  fulness  from  effusion  into  the 
capsule  of  the  left  knee-joint,  and  tenderness  with  tumefaction  ajWt  the  middle 
of  the  right  tibia.  vC) 

“  This  man  had  suffered  severely  from  syphilis  six  yearg£M$re,  and  had  used 
mercury  largely.  He  was  now  married,  but  his  habits^JVmtemperance,  as  re¬ 
garded  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  were  little  altered, 

“  The  temporal  artery  was  opened,  and  sixteen  om  of  blood  removed,  with 
relief.  The  improvement,  however,  was  transjAjjQfn!!  the  pain  returned  almost 
immediately.  The  hospital  being  quite  full  Ctfjm? time,  and  his  lodging  near, 
and  not  uncomfortable,  he  was  allowed  to  fak^lns  medicine  at  home.  Calomel 
and  opium,  three  grains  of  the  former,  irfftyhalf  a  grain  of  the  latter,  were  ad¬ 
ministered  every  third  hour.  ~ y  ^ 

“There  was  very  little  amendm^foy until  the  constitutional  effects  of  the 
remedy  were  established.  This  jd^p^ned  on  the  fourth  day,  when  the  disease 
began  to  give  way.  The  pai^fitsl  diminished,  the  eye  then  receded,  and  the 
redness  gradually  disappeartfK  v  The  tumid  condition  of  the  palpebra,  and  the 
distorted  appearance  of  tjne  ^Slashes,  were  the  last  to  yield.  When  the  disease 
in  the  orbit  was  removea^rf  was  found  that  the  tenderness  and  swelling  of  the 
knee  and  tibia  were^jfojgone.” 

Mr.  Ferrall  e^ytns  the  hydriodate  of  potassa  as  the  best  remedy  for  this 
affection,  and^ej^^s  the  following  case,  which  was  treated  with  that  salt. 

“  Mary  setat.  48,  was  admitted  into  Joseph’s  ward,  April  16,  1840, 

on  account^Sdieumatism,  with  effusion  into  the  capsules  of  both  knee-joints. 
She  was^Mit,  unwieldy  person,  and  was  rendered  quite  helpless  by  the  syno¬ 
vitis, ^^oagh  enjoying  tolerable  health  before  the  attack.  No  other  joint  was 
afij^oj  and  she  was  free  from  fever.  Some  degree  of  restlessness  attended  the 
and  the  renal  secretion  was  scanty  and  high-coloured.  Fomentations  were 
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employed  after  the  application  of  leeches,  and  colchicum  administered  internally. 
At  the  end  of  a  week,  and  when  the  swelling  was  nearly  gone,  she  complained 
of  acute  pain  in  the  right  eye.  There  was  no  appearance  of  inflammation  during 
the  first  twenty-four  hours,  and  it  consequently  attracted  little  attention,  except 
that  an  active  cathartic  was  exhibited.  On  the  second  day,  the  upper  eyelid 
was  inflamed  and  swollen,  and  the  ball  of  the  eye  was  observed  to  project  a  little; 
the  pain  was  increased,  and  she  was  annoyed  by  occasional  flashes  of-  light  be¬ 
fore  the  eye.  Blood  was  taken  from  the  temple  by  cupping,  and  antimonials 
with  purgatives  were  prescribed.  She  passed  a  wretched  night,  suffering  great 
agony;  and  the  next  day  the  phenomena  of  the  disease  were  fully  developed. 
The  eyeball  projected  three-quarters  of  an  inch;  the  cornea  and  iris  were  healthy, 
and  looked  brilliantly  clear  in  the  midst  of  a  very  prominent  chemosis.  The 
colour  of  the  latter  was  a  yellow  amber,  without  any  vascularity  or  redness.  The 
lids  were  swollen  but  did  not  cover  the  eye ;  the  upper  lid  presented  the  dusky- 
red  colour  and  tumid  appearance  described  in  the  last  case.  The  superior  por¬ 
tion  of  its  surface,  or  that  next  the  superciliary  ridge,  did  not  participate  in  this 
change,  and  the  two  portions  were  separated  by  a  very  abrupt  line  of  demarca¬ 
tion.  Pressure  on  the  upper  division,  when  directed  upwards  towards  the  roof 
of  the  orbit,  produced  no  pain.  She  could  see  as  distinctly  with  the  affected  eye 
as  with  the  other.  The  resemblance  to  the  other  cases  was  too  striking  to  be 
overlooked;  and  as  it  was  obviously  not  an  affection  of  the  periosteum  of  the  orbit, 
and  yet  was  connected  with  rheumatism,  there  could  be  little  hesitation  in 
making  a  diagnosis.  I  was  desirous  to  know  whether  any  other  fibrous  tissue 
was  engaged,  and  therefore  requested  Mr.  M’ Sweeney,  the  gentleman  who 
noted  the  case,  to  uncover  the  tibiae.  Here,  although  she  had  not  noticed  it  to 
us,  we  found  distinct  swelling,  and  great  tenderness  over  the  left  tibia,  about 
an  inch  below  its  upper  end.  She  then  admitted  that  it  gave  her  considerable 
pain,  but  her  sufferings  in  the  eye  were  so  much  greater,  that  she  disregarded 
it  altogether. 

“  Being  at  this  time  satisfied  from  researches1  already  published,  of  the  supe¬ 
rior  efficacy  of  the  hydriodate  of  potassa  in  periostitis,  I  determined^)  trust  to  it 
alone  in  combating  this  formidable  disease;  but  as  the  orgai^p^jsion  was  in 
danger,  I  directed  that  this  powerful  salt  should  be  administoofcT  at  shorter  in¬ 
tervals  than  usual.  Ten  grains  were  given  every  third  ho^^ 

“  At  visiting  hour  next  day,  she  had  taken  seventy  of  the  hydriodate. 

She  declared  herself  better,  and  suffered  much  less  item^but  we  could  not  per¬ 
ceive  much  difference  in  the  eye.  On  the  day  f^ow^ig,  however,  every  person 
who  saw  her  was  struck  with  the  improvement  jTtftivV hole  tumour  was  greatly 
reduced  ;  the  ball  of  the  eye  had  receded  cofonferably;  the  chemosis  was  les¬ 
sened,  and  the  swelling  as  well  as  redness  (rfyhe  lids  was  diminished.  On  the 
fifth  day  from  the  commencement  of  tho*4reatment,  there  was  hardly  any  trace 
of  the  complaint,  and  the  medicine  wi&Mrerefore  discontinued.  The  tibia  had 
now  also  recovered  its  healthy  staioNgpen,  just  as  we  congratulated  ourselves 
on  the  rapid  subsidence  of  so  se^^an  affection,  the  left  eye  became  the  seat 
of  pain,  and  in  thirty-six  h&t^Vpresented  all  the  symptoms  of  the  disease. 
The  same  protrusion  of  thrce^eball,  the  same  chemosis  and  swelling  of  the 
palpebroe,  and,  as  in  the  j&nwious  attack,  the  same  integrity  of  vision  and  into¬ 
lerance  of  light.  TheAnydriodate  of  potassa  was  resumed  in  doses  of  fifteen 
grains  every  third  lmC/with  a  resolve  to  persist  in  its  use  (if  it  succeeded) 
for  some  days  afit^\Jm  disease  appeared  to  be  removed. 

“  On  the  daV&HWing,  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  perceive  that  the  symptoms 
had  received  ia  check  ;  and  in  three  days  more,  to  find  them  altogether  nearly 
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removed.  The  hydriodate  was  continued  in  diminished  doses,  and  gradually 
lengthened  intervals,  for  ten  days  after  every  symptom  had  disappeared.” 

The  following  interesting  case  of  this  affection  following  scarlet  fever,  is 
related  by  Dr.  Isaac  Gr.  Porter,  of  New  London,  in  the  American  Journal 
of  (he  Medical  Sciences ,  for  January,  1845. 

“  Early  in  October,  1841,  a  daughter  of  P.  S - ,  six  years  of  age,  was 

attacked  with  scarlatina,  then  sporadically  prevalent.  The  efflorescence  was  but 
slight,  and  the  soreness  and  redness  of  the  fauces  transient,  and  of  so  little  ac¬ 
count,  that  medical  advice  was  not  then  sought.  No  unusual  exposure,  or  error 
in  diet,  could  certainly  be  regarded  as  the  occasion  of  what  followed,  though 
from  the  slight  illness  of  the  child,  both  may  have  occurred  without  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  her  parents.  Ten  days,  however,  from  the  appearance  of  the  rash, 
there  were  slight  febrile  indications,  followed  by  symptoms  of  jaundice,  the 
skin  and  albuginea  being  discoloured,  urine  red  and  sparing,  feces  ash-coloured. 
This  continued  about  a  week,  and,  doubtless,  arose  from  gastro-duodenal  inflam¬ 
mation  ;  and  as  it  subsided,  marks  of  irritation  in  other  portions  of  the  intestinal 
canal  were  evidenced  by  fever,  picking  the  nose,  grinding  the  teeth,  discoloured 
and  offensive  dejections,  with  other  indications  of  infantile  remittent  fever.  Pro¬ 
fuse  diarrhoea  followed,  arid,  as  this  yielded,  severe  rheumatic  pains  attacked 
the  extremities.  These  made  their  appearance  about  two  weeks  after  the  rash, 
and  were  thenceforth  intermingled  with  other  symptoms,  affecting  sometimes 
the  wrists  and  arms,  and  then  migrating  to  the  ankles — the  part  affected  being 
so  tender  and  painful  as  to  forbid  all  pressure  and  motion.  Moderate  swelling 
was  the  only  external  sign  of  inflammation.  The  treatment,  thus  far,  consisted 
in  meeting  symptoms  as  they  arose.  The  jaundice  yielded  in  counterirritants 
and  fomentations  over  the  stomach  and  liver,  with  calomel,  pulv.  ipecac,  comp., 
and  laxative  enemata. 

“  The  diarrhoea,  as  in  other  cases  following  scarlatina,  was  speedily  checked 
by  one  or  two  mild  carthartic  doses  of  pulv.  rhei,  two  parts,  and  hydrarg.  chlor. 
mit.,  one  part.  The  rheumatic  pains  were  alleviated  by  anodytie  fomentations 
and  sinapisms,  and  pulv.  ipecac,  comp.  .  Xj 

“  One  month  from  the  appearance  of  the  rash,  these  which  had  con¬ 

tinued  for  a  fortnight,  began  to  diminish,  when  the  riMCiye  became  swollen 
and  painful.  At  first,  it  was  supposed  to  be  confintgVo  the  lid,  but  it  was 
soon  evident  that  other  structures  were  affecteoLQfne  eye  soon  protruded 
one-half  or  three-fourths  of  an  inch,  giving  aYfMeous  aspect  to  the  counte¬ 
nance,  and  was  very  hard  and  firm  to  the  toi/SBv^The  lids  became  of  a  dark-red 
or  purple  colour,  and  so  great  was  the  grojfc&fnon  of  the  eye,  that  they  were 
forcibly  separated  from  each  other  one-fwjxh  of  an  inch ;  the  eyelashes,  from 
the  same  cause,  being  removed  far  asun(W  The  conjunctiva  assumed  a  pecu¬ 
liar  aspect,  lying  in  folds,  surroundiigW  overhanging  the  cornea,  as  in  chemo- 
sis,  though  ‘amber-coloured/  beii^Juled  with  serum  instead  of  blood.  The 
iris  was  scarcely  visible,  anc]  rnea,  so  far  as  seen,  was  dull  and  hazy, 

though,  owing  to  the  encro; 
it  could  be  obtained.  T 
age  and  debility  of  the 


:nt  of  the  conjunctiva,  no  satisfactory  view  of 
of  the  eye  was  probably  early  lost,  yet  from  the 
was  impossible  to  settle  the  point.  The  amount 
of  pain  did  not  sernn great,  perhaps  from  her  being  constantly  under  the 
influence  of  anodrara.  A  sense  of  distension,  or,  perhaps,  of  itching,  seemed 
almost  constant^niNtie  swollen  lid,  and  very  slight  friction,  with  a  brush,  seemed 
grateful,  th^^^pressure  gave  extreme  pain.  As  the  eye  was  reduced  to  its 
ordinary  si^vfrhe  hands  and  wrists  became  again  painful,  stiff,  and  swollen. 
Soon  tlieV  were  entirely  relieved,  when  evident  symptoms  of  pericarditis  ap- 

v-yi 

SThmtgli  not  a  case  of  hydroplithalmia,  yet,  from  its  appearance,  it  might  justly  re- 
ceifreSpne  of  its  synonymes  “  buplithalmus,”  or  ox-eye. 
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peared.  The  countenance  became  indicative  of  extreme  distress,  and  there 
were  severe  darting  pains  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  with  palpitation,  difficult, 
catching  respiration,  with  inability  to  lie  on  the  left  side.  At  times,  there  were 
paroxysms  of  faintness  and  distress,  resulting  in  profuse  cold  perspirations.  Oc¬ 
casionally  there  was  febrile  action,  but  the  pulse  was  so  weak  as  to  forbid  bleed¬ 
ing.  A  blister  was  applied  to  the  region  of  the  heart,  and  under  the  admini¬ 
stration  of  calomel,  opium,  and  colchicum,  the  disease  soon  left  her,  since  which 
time,  after  recovering  her  strength,  she  has  enjoyed  her  usual  health.” 

On  the  supposition  of  the  dropsical  origin  of  the  protrusion  of  the  eye,  u  while 
anodyne  and  mucilaginous  fomentations  and  poultices  were  applied  to  the  part 
affected,  nitre  and  digitalis  were  administered  without  advantage  to  the  eye,  or 
in  increasing  the  quantity  of  urine;  and  it  was  not  until  after  calomel  had  been 
continued  for  some  days  that  any  benefit  was  perceived.  The  protrusion,  how¬ 
ever,  continued  nearly  three  weeks. 

“  But  the  internal  structure  of  the  eye  had  received  irremediable  injury,  and 
the  sight  was  lost.  The  organ  is  now  (November,  1844)  smaller  than  its  fel¬ 
low,  its  atrophied  condition  being  manifest,  not  only  by  inspection,  but  by  laying 
the  fingers,  alternately,  on  each  globe  covered  by  its  lid.  There  is,  also,  a  duski¬ 
ness  of  the  conjunctiva,  which  has  been  persistent,  except  as  it  gives  place  to 
evident  vascularity,  from  the  effects  of  exposure  to  cold.” 

The  following  case,  related  by  Dr.  J.  D.  C.  Cain,  in  the  Southern  Journal 
of  Medicine  and  Pharmacy ,  Jan.  1846,  is  also  probably  an  example  of  the 
disease  we  are  considering,  although  it  differs,  in  some  of  its  phenomena,  from 
the  cases  of  it  previously  described. 

“  Louisa  Cochran,  a  woman  of  colour,  aged  about  32,  was  attacked,  on  Sun¬ 
day,  2d  March,  1845,  with  intense  pain  in  the  head.  Having  repeatedly  ex¬ 
perienced  attacks  of  sick  headache,  and  been  relieved  by  vomiting,  she  con¬ 
cluded  that  this  was  a  similar  case;  but  in  this  instance,  there  was  not  even  the 
slightest  degree  of  nausea  present.  The  pain  had  so  far  abated  on  Monday,  as 
to  permit  of  her  getting  up  and  attending  to  her  usual  avocations.  On  Tues¬ 
day,  however,  it  returned  with  equal,  if  not  greater  intensity,  andcm  Wednes¬ 
day,  becoming  still  more  acute,  she  went  to  bed.  . /n 

“Thursday  I  saw  her  for  the  first  time.  The  pain  was  seatoyi^tne  occipital 
region,  from  which  there  were  occasional  radiations  to  thp^Mntal.  She  de¬ 
scribed  it  as  of  a  most  distressing  kind,  insupportable,  ah|iQ&  causing  delirium. 
It  was  more  severe  than  in  the  attacks  which  she  had^fcg^iously  had,  and  of  a 
different  nature.  The  photophobia  from  the  beginniraVas  great;  the  curtains 
were  drawn  around  the  bed,  and,  indeed,  scarceljT^^  of  light  was  allowed  to 
enter  the  chamber. 

“Under  the  impression  that  these  sympfcmp  were  indicative  of  one  of  the 
numerous  morbid  conditions  of  the  brain^r rfs  membranes,  classed  under  the 
general  term  nervous  headache,  I  prespASl  a  little  tinct.  opii  denarcot.  with 
tinct.  valerian,  to  tranquillize  the  nepjftd^system.  In  the  afternoon  I  returned 
to  see  her,  and  finding  that  the  ^a-nad  not  in  the  slightest  degree  abated,  I 
applied  several  cups  to  the  n^ptTofc  the  neck,  the  mastoid  processes,  &c.,  and 
abstracted  about  from  two  t<Ttjiree  ounces  of  blood.  Gave  her  a  pill  of  ext. 
lactucar.  grs.  iv.,  to  be  taken  ai  bedtime. 

“  Friday. — The  cuppiaKs&id  lactucarium  having  afforded  her  a  certain  degree 
of  relief,  she  slept  for  @me  time  last  night,  which  she  had  not  done  for  the 
three  previous  niah^p  Patient  experiences  much  less  pain,  and  that  only  in 
the  frontal  regions,  K. — Mur.  morph,  gr.  J,  aquae  3ss,  to  be  taken  at  bedtime. 

“  Saturday.^- Patient  passed  a  comfortable  night ;  feels  very  slight  pain  in 
the  head,  ^t^merance  of  light  continues.  Prescribed  hydrarg.  chi.  mit.  grains 
viii.  v  J 
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“  Sunday. — Same  state.  The  calomel  procured  her  two  stools  during  the 
night. 

“  Monday. — The  pain  in  the  head  has  become  general.  This  induced  me  to 
apply  a  blister  three  by  four  inches  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  Repeat  the  mur. 
morph,  at  bedtime. 

“  Tuesday. — Blister  drew  well.  The  pain  has  left  the  occiput,  and  is  seated 
in  the  temporal  and  frontal  regions  of  the  left  side,  but  not  severe.  Repeat  the 
mur.  morph. 

“  Wednesday. — This  morning  at  my  visit,  I  was  utterly  amazed  to  see  her 
left  eye  protruded  at  least  half  an  inch  beyond  its  fellow,  and  presenting  a 
hideous  aspect.  The  eyelids  were  enormously  swollen  and  tumefied,  completely 
closing  over  the  eye,  and  the  lashes  separated  widely.  The  conjunctiva  was 
very  much  distended  with  serum,  which  gave  to  it  an  amber-coloured  appear¬ 
ance  ;  it  was  lying  in  folds  around,  and  overhanging  the  cornea,  forming  a  true 
chemosis,  but  without  vascularity.  There  was  a  slight  oozing  of  serum  from 
the  conjunctiva.  She  represented  this  state  of  the  eye  as  having  taken  place 
suddenly,  or  in  a  very  short  time,  on  last  evening.  She  says  that  there  was  an 
exacerbation  of  pain  on  the  approach  of  night,  which  became  more  and  more 
acute,  until  about  8  P.  M.,  when  she  felt  a  most  excruciating,  lancinating  pain 
in  the  temporal  region,  corresponding  with  the  bottom  or  back  part  of  the  orbit, 
as  if  the  blade  of  a  penknife,  or  other  sharp  instrument,  had  been  plunged  into 
the  brain.  At  that  instant  she  felt  something  distinctly  burst  or  give  way  in 
that  part,  internally,  which  induced  her  to  apply  her  finger  there  and  exert 
pressure,  in  order  to  relieve  the  pain.  The  eye  from  that  moment  began  to 
swell,  become  painful,  and  protrude,  until  it  presented  the  appearance  which  I 
have  described.  I  directed  her  to  keep  a  piece  of  linen,  moistened  with  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  acet.  plumbi  on  it,  and  over  that  a  bandage,  to  exert  a  firm,  but  gentle 
pressure. 

“  By  6  o’clock,  P.  M.  (the  time  of  my  afternoon’s  visit),  the  eye  had  acquired 
a  most  horrible  appearance ;  the  protrusion  existed  to  a  greater  degree,  it  now 
being  fully  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  advance  of  the  otlie^  •.  The  lids,  being 
no  longer  able  to  close  over  the  ball,  exposed  to  view  th^js^iole  cornea.  The 
conjunctiva  was  enormously  distended  with  serum,  drop$0^  which  seemed  ready 
to  start  or  burst  from  the  membrane,  as  if  forcedz-ffNough  mechanically,  by 
pressure  exerted  from  the  posterior  and  lateral  ponfrims  of  the  orbit.  The  lower 
lid  was  so  much  swollen  as  to  be  completely  evm%^>  the  conjunctiva  lining  the 
tarsal  cartilage  of  the  lid  was  red  and  injectedOThe  injection  presented,  how¬ 
ever,  rather  a  passive  than  an  active  chai^gt^b.  In  consequence  of  the  great 
protrusion  of  the  eye,  keeping  the  optic  %erve,  the  first  branch  of  the  fifth  pair, 
the  muscles,  &c.,  on  the  stretch,  the^was  a  deep-seated,  heavy  pain  in  the 
ball,  extending  from  thence  into  tim  frontal  and  temporal  regions  of  the  left 
side,  but  not  crossing  over  to  the/mWsite  hemisphere.  Vision  was  unimpaired; 
there  were  no  retinitis,  iritis, ^mturctitis,  corneitis,  or  conjunctivitis,  and  if  I 
except  the  small  portion  of^cSpnitter  membrane  lining  the  tarsal  cartilage  of 
the  lower  lid,  which  I  h&'^j^iready  stated  to  have  been  red,  but  which  seemed 
to  have  been  congest(^Jfirom  mechanical  causes,  not  the  slightest  degree  of 
fever  accompanied^ thjs  aBection;  the  tongue  was  clear,  and  the  digestive  organs 
in  good  condition^*!?  is  true  that  when  the  pain  was  very  acute,  she  felt  no 
appetite,  but  du*fcg  the  remissions  she  took  light  nourishment. 

“  A  blisUr\ta^  placed  on  the  left  temple,  and  no  sooner  had  it  begun  to 
draw  thai^^ofuse  discharge  of  serum  took  place  from  the  conjunctiva. 

“^Pli^kext  day,  the  transudation  of  serum  continued  abundant,  to  the  great 
tne  patient.  The  eye  diminished  considerably  in  volume  the  succeeding 
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days,  and  with  its  gradual  return  to  its  place  in  the  orbit  the  pain  abated,  so 
that  on  Monday,  the  17th,  she  was  well,  and  resumed  her  work.” 

Dr.  Cain  conceives  that,  in  this  case,  the  disease  had  not  its  point  of  depart¬ 
ure  in  the  tunica  vaginalis  oculi,  but  that  it  was  seated  in  the  dura  mater,  and, 
perhaps,  in  the  arachnoid,  for  the  following  reasons :  “  The  pain  was  confined 
to  the  cavity  of  the  cranium  during  the  whole  time,  and  none  was  felt  in  the 
eye,  until  the  protrusion  of  the  organ  from  the  infiltration  of  serum  caused  the 
nerves,  muscles,  &c.,  to  be  put  on  the  stretch.  There  was  no  appearance  of 
vascularity  in  any  of  the  tissues  of  the  eye,  which  would  have  been  the  case 
had  it  been  primarily  affected.  The  intolerance  of  light  from  the  beginning  of 
the  attack,  when  no  affection  of  the  organ  of  vision  exists,  proves  either  the 
brain  or  its  membranes  to  be  in  a  morbid  state.  There  were  no  flashes  of  light 
before  the  eye,  indicative  of  this  organ  being  implicated  in  the  inflammatory 
process.  Finally,  the  infiltration  of  the  orbital  cellular  tissue  took  place  sud¬ 
denly. 

“  In  conclusion,”  Dr.  Cain  observes,  “I  will  simply  state  that  I  may  have 
erred  in  my  diagnosis ;  I  may  be  wrong  in  locating  the  disease  in  the  mem¬ 
branes  of  the  brain,  which,  after  all,  may  have  had  its  seat  in  the  t  tunica  vagi¬ 
nalis  oculi/  or  in  the  periosteum  of  the  orbit.  If  such  was  the  case,  one  of  two 
things  must  have  happened — either  the  pain  in  the  orbit  was  masked  by  the 
more  violent  pain  in  the  cranium,  the  inflammatory  action  in  the  former  going 
on  until  effusion  took  place ;  or,  there  was  a  sudden  translation  of  the  inflam¬ 
mation,  from  the  membranes  in  the  brain  to  the  structures  in  the  orbit,  followed 
by  an  unprecedently  rapid  effusion  of  serum.”] 

SECTION  VIII.— AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  MUSCLES  IN  THE  ORBIT. 

Injuries. — The  muscles  may  be  injured  in  penetrating  wounds  of  the  orbit; 
and  hence  the  movements  of  the  globe  may  be  subsequently  impaired,  or  it  may 
be  turned  in  some  unnatural  direction.  An  example  is  afforded  ima  case  quoted 
from  Beer  in  the  first  section  of  the  present  chapter. 

Paralytic  Affections. — Paralysis  of  the  levator  palpebraC^fperioris  has  been 
already  considered  under  the  head  of  Ptosis ,  Chapter  If^IV.  p.  148. 

I  have  mentioned  incidentally  paralysis  of  the  mu&c^cjsupplied  by  the  nerve 
of  the  third  pair.  (See  p.  87.)  In  this  affectionate  upper  eyelid  falls,  and 
cannot  be  raised  by  voluntary .  effort.  The  j^CWnnot  be  moved  upwards, 
downwards,  or  inwards;  it  is  drawn  outwa^dsVja^the  unopposed  action  of  the 
external  straight  muscle.  As  the  ciliary  WS^s,  of  which  the  source  is  derived 
principally  from  the  nerve  of  the  third  'pair,  are  involved  in  the  paralytic 
affection,  the  iris  is  motionless,  and  £0  upil  dilated.  This  state  of  the  pupil 
causes  imperfection  of  vision,  more  (rjtess  serious  ;  if,  however,  the  disease  is 
confined  to  the  third  nerve,  tl^|»titi<?nt  will  be  able  to  see  well  by  looking 
through  a  small  aperture  in  yma.  The  optic  nerve  is  sometimes  involved, 
with  considerable  and  alartfffhsJiijury  of  sight. 

Under  the  circumstanc^kJ$>w  mentioned,  the  eyeball  is  nearly  motionless ; 
and,  as  it  cannot  movejGiWccordance  with  the  sound  eye,  squinting  exists. 

If  the  puj  Wot  be  largely  dilated,  and  the  retina  should  be  unaf¬ 


fected,  sight  may 
vision. 


Straight  muscle  should  be  paralyzed  as  well  as  the  others,  the 


If  the  extei 


globe  wilUAe  quite  fixed.  Sometimes,  but  rarely,  this  muscle  is  paralyzed 
alone ;  NffNeye  will  then  be  turned  inwards  by  the  action  of  the  adductor. 

L  yr] power  in  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  like  other  paralysis,  is  generally 
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caused  by  sensorial  disorder,  either  of  apoplectic  character  or  of  milder  nature  • 
and  it  is  then  frequently  combined  with  other  paralytic  affections.  It  may  arise 
from  organic  disease,  such  as  change  of  structure  in  the  brain,  tumours,  or  other 
diseases  affecting  the  nerves  at  their  origin,  or  in  their  course  to  the  orbit.  If 
it  ever  depends  on  slight  external  causes,  such  as  exposure  to  cold,  the  occur¬ 
rence  is  rare. 

When  all  the  muscles  of  the  orbit  are  paralysed,  the  globe  is  no  longer  sup¬ 
ported  and  maintained  in  a  proper  position ;  it  falls  forward,  pushing  out  the 
lids,  and  might  possibly  bulge  between  them.  This  state,  which  is  very  rarely 
seen,  is  called  ophthalmoptosis  ;  probably  it  might  also  be  produced  by  division 
of  the  muscles  from  external  injury. 

As  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  globe,  considered  pathologically,  is  analo¬ 
gous  to  other  paralytic  affections,  the  treatment  must  be  conducted  on  the  same 
principles.  Our  attention  will  be  directed  in  the  first  instance  to  the  state  of 
the  sensorium ;  and  any  disorder  in  that  quarter  must  be  rectified.  Should  the 
failure  of  the  means  adopted  for  that  purpose,  or  other  indications  lead  to  the 
belief  that  organic  mischief  has  occurred,  the  prognosis  will  be  very  unfavour¬ 
able.  If  the  complaint  should  owe  its  origin  to  any  obvious  external  agency, 
or  to  disorder  in  any  other  quarter  not  seriously  involving  the  head,  we  shall 
probably  be  able  to  remove,  or  at  least  to  relieve  the  affection. 


Irregular  Motions. — An  irregular  movement  of  the  eyes  from  side  to  side,  of 
involuntary  character,  is  seen  in  those  born  blind,  or  who  have  lost  their  sight 
at  an  early  age.  This  is  a-consequence  of  blindness ;  the  habit  of  fixing  the 
eyes  either  has  not  been  acquired,  or  has  been  lost.  Unsteady  and  involuntary 
movements  of  the  eyes  are  sometimes  seen  where  vision  has  been  lost  at  a  later 
period.  Such  motions,  either  oscillatory  or  of  irregular  character,  may  occur 
in  conjunction  with  sensorial  or  other  nervous  affections,  or  may  be  symptoma¬ 
tic  of  irritation  in  remote  organs;  they  have  been  designated  by  the  term 
nystagmus -1 

Spasm  of  the  orbital  muscles,  with  more  or  less  severe  paint(tetows  oculi ),  is 
a  very  rare  affection ;  it  would  probably  not  be  idiopathic.^^  symptomatic  of 
disorder  in  some  other  quarter.  The  treatment,  dependiag^n  the  cause,  would 
be  the  same  as  that  of  other  spasmodic  diseases. 

The  harmony  of  motion  between  the  two  eyes  m^be  disturbed  in  so  slight 
a  degree  as  to  be  perceptible  only  in  its  effect  ^dQkight.  Thus  double  vision 
( diplopia )  may  arise  without  that  conspicuou^/Tmftt  of  correspondence  between 
the  eyes,  which  constitute  squinting.  W^l\e%generally  able  to  discover,  on 
close  inspection,  that  the  two  eyes  do  n<&  nWn  accurately  together. 

Patients  sometimes  see  well  with  p*^e}7e,  but  experience  confusion  when 
both  are  open.  This  state,  which  lm«>  Been  called  monoblepsis ,a  and  the  preced¬ 
ing  condition  of  diplopia,  are  mer^J^lymptoms  of  sensorial  or  retinal  disorder, 
not  distinct  diseases. 


[The  following  very  intqfe|tong  case  of  double  vision,  occurred  in  a  profes¬ 
sional  friend,  who  consmtepus  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  of  1845,  and 
afforded  us  the  oppo^timify  of  watching  the  disease  until  its  cure.  Not  the 
slightest  deviationVKparallelism  in  the  eyes  could  be  detected ;  and  what  was 
very  singular  wasQpht  in  looking  at  a  horizontal  line,  a  stick,  for  example,  the 
two  lines  seen  parallel,  but  more  remote  at  one  extremity  than  at  the 

1  The  me^^Vig  of  this  word,  which  is  derived  from  wo-tu^o*,  to  wink,  is  rather  vague. 
Blanchaj^j  defines  it  “vel  palpebrarum,  vel  bulbi  oculi,  imo  iridis,  seu  uveae,  alternus 
motut^cttoicjus  et  continuus,  vel  oculorum  instabilitas.” — Lexicon  Medicum ,  a  Kuhn. 

juovo?,  single,  and  sight.  The  latter  word,  which  seems  regularly  derived 

from  Btenoo,  to  see,  has  been  coined  for  the  occasion ;  it  is  not  in  the  dictionaries. 
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other.  When  the  head  was  held  erect  and  steady,  there  was  a  certain  elevation 
at  which  the  stick  appeared  single,  but  if  it  was  raised  above  or  depressed  below 
this  place,  it  was  seen  doubled,  and  the  distance  between  the  two  images  became 
greater  the  farther  the  stick  was  raised  or  depressed  from  the  plane  of  single 
vision.  It  was  a  very  curious  feature  in  the  case  also,  that,  by  inclining  the 
head  to  the  left  side,  the  divergency  of  the  lines  was  diminished,  and  in  certain 
cases  they  were  brought  to  coincide,  so  that  double  vision  ceased.  We  give  the 
case  in  the  words  of  the  patient  himself: — 

“  During  the  months  of  June  and  July,  1845,  I  was  much  exhausted  by  the 
excessive  heat ;  which,  in  connection  with  arduous  duties,  entirely  destroyed 
my  appetite,  and  induced  great  nervous  restlessness  with  occasional  headaches. 
My  bowels  were  constipated,  and  never  moved  except  by  enemata  or  laxative 
medicine;  the  urine  was  turbid,  high-coloured,  and  contained  a  large  quantity 
of  mucus.  About  the  middle  of  July  I  went  to  Schooley’s  Mountain,  and  there 
took  active  exercise  on  foot  and  horseback ;  but  this  course  only  increased  my 
prostration  and  sleeplessness.  About  the  29th  of  August,  after  dinner,  on 
attempting  to  read,  I  for  the  first  time  perceived  that  my  sight  was  affected — 
the  letters  were  confused  and  doubled  to  such  a  degree  that  I  was  obliged  to 
desist.  The  pupils,  however,  were  perfectly  natural,  nor  could  the  least  stra¬ 
bismus  be  perceived.  When  I  looked  over  the  fields,  every  object  was  doubled, 
and  even  the  ground  under  my  feet  had  an  undulated  appearance,  greatly  em¬ 
barrassing  my  walking,  and  causing  some  giddiness.  I  soon  ascertained,  how¬ 
ever,  that,  by  closing  one  eye,  I  could  see  perfectly  well  with  the  other ;  and 
this  induced  me  to  wear  a  green  shade,  to  be  applied  over  either  eye.  By  this 
contrivance  I  was  enabled  both  to  see  and  walk  with  ease.  What  appeared  to 
me  most  singular,  was  the  fact  that  no  object  placed  directly  in  front  or  to  the 
right,  and  on  a  level  with  the  axis  of  vision,  appeared  double ;  whereas,  when 
I  looked  to  the  left,  or  downward,  or  upward,  every  object  was  doubled.  Thus, 
when  my  eyes  were  directed  to  the  heavens,  I  could  see  two  moons,  and  when 
I  looked  at  my  watch  (held  in  the  usual  position),  I  could  see  two  hands  and 
two  watches.  By  frequent  experiments,  I  also  ascertained  Aajfc  I  could  see 
most  accurately  by  inclining  my  head  slightly  towards  the  Jfem  shoulder ;  and 
such  was  the  relief  obtained  from  this  position,  that  I  gd®*ally  acquired  the 
habit  of  carrying  my  head  permanently  to  that  side.  .  light  was  some¬ 

what  painful,  causing  stricture  of  the  brow ;  arid  BujPjhne  sensation  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  act  of  reading,  or  examining  minuteA^cts.  At  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  my  attack,  I  was  disposed  to  ascribe  /ThiSrcculiar  affection  of  sight  to 
the  action  of  a  strong  infusion  of  hops,  whiehjt  had  been  taking  for  several 
days  on  account  of  its  sedative  and  tonic  mX^rties.  I  was,  however,  soon  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  was  purely  sympathetic  wiftk/he  disordered  state  of  my  nervous 
system,  in  connection  with  dyspeptia(^mptoms.  My  pulse,  when  in  the  re¬ 
cumbent  position,  fell  to  50,  and  ujra^e  )east  exertion  it  immediately  rose  to 
85  or  90  per  minute ;  I  also  suffered  with  occasional  numbness  of  the  arms  and 
legs,  twitching  of  the  brows  antf^elids,  and  also  with  ringing  in  the  ears;  my 
tongue  continued  loaded,  arflfiNw?  before  mentioned,  my  bowels  w&re  constipated 
— the  urine  still  remaining^ijlrbid  and  high-coloured.  But  the  effects  of  treat¬ 
ment  more  particularlyGyivinced  me  that  nervous  prostration  was  the  cause  of 
the  peculiar  affectiopvk  my  sight.  At  first  I  took  an  active  purge,  under  the 
impression  that  JhC^niight  be  some  congestion  at  the  base  of  the  brain  ;  I  also 
abstained  fron^p^,  and  lost  a  few  ounces  of  blood  by  cups  applied  to  the  back 
of  the  neck.  the  above  treatment,  however,  all  my  symptoms  were  greatly 
aggravatedA  When  returning  from  my  summer’s  trip  (48  hours  after  the  com¬ 
mence  attack),  I  was  much  exhausted  by  the  journey,  and  had  consider¬ 

able  ^crease  of  giddiness  and  confusion  of  sight,  so  that  I  was  induced  to  take 
of  brandy  in  water  ;  to  my  great  surprise  and  delight  all  my  uncomfort- 
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able  feelings  disappeared,  and  m  j  sight  was  temporarily  restored.  From  this  time 
I  felt  convinced  that  the  active  exercise  and  abstemious  diet  I  had  been  pur¬ 
suing  during  the  summer,  had  constantly  increased  and  confirmed  my  indis¬ 
position. 

“  The  symptoms  continued  much  the  same  as  described  up  to  the  beginning 
of  November.  I  may,  however,  mention  that  whilst  I  suffered  no  local  pain, 
either  of  the  head  or  abdominal  viscera  (excepting  an  occasional  sense  of  ful¬ 
ness  and  uneasiness  in  the  region  of  the  ileo-coecal  valve),  I  was  a  constant  prey 
to  indescribable  feelings  of  wretchedness.  My  appetite  and  strength  had  by 
this  time  decidedly  improved,  though  the  disordered  vision  had  not  undergone 
the  same  amelioration.  The  treatment  to  which  I  had  been  chiefly  subjected, 
consisted  of  small  portions  of  blue  pill,  followed  by  pulv.  rhei  et  zingiber,  aa 
grs.  vi,  or  the  same  dose  of  rhei  combined  with  a  few  grains  of  ext.  gentian.  I 
also  tried  the  various  preparations  of  iron,  but  they  produced  gastric  irritation, 
and  had  to  be  discontinued.  I  derived  some  benefit  from  small  doses  of  quinia 
and  tinct.  gentian  comp. — grs.  ss  of  former,  with  3j  of  latter,  three  times  a 
day.  Dry  cups  were  frequently  applied  to  spine,  and  more  or  less  permanent 
counter-irritation  was  kept  up  on  back  of  neck.  The  hot  mustard  foot-bath 
was  used  every  night,  and  I  also  took  grs.  v  ext.  hyoscyam.  occasionally  at 
bedtime  with  the  view  of  inducing  sleep.  My  diet  consisted  chiefly  of  small 
portions  of  animal  food  three  times  a  day,  and  I  used  but  moderate  passive 
exercise,  carefully  avoiding  fatigue.  By  March  1st,  I  was  enabled  to  attend 
to  the  duties  of  the  profession,  but  still  suffered  with  constipation,  occasional 
sleeplessness,  and  some  confusion  of  vision,  particularly  when  fatigued.  I  now 
commenced  with  the  cold  shower-bath,  followed  by  frictions  with  the  flesh-brush, 
continued  daily  up  to  this  date,  July  6, 1846.  My  health  has  steadily  improved, 
and  in  fact  my  vision  has  been  perfectly  restored  for  the  last  two  months,  and  I 
am  now  enabled  to  partake  of  every  variety  of  food. 

“  As  you  were  the  observer,  and  I  the  sufferer,  in  the  present  case,  you  may 
have  noted  many  facts  which  have  escaped  my  attention/7 

We  will  only  add  that  our  friend  continues  free  from  very  unpleasant 
affection  up  to  the  present  time,  November,  1858.] 

Squinting  ;  Strabismus. — If  the  want  of  harmoj^^ftetween  the  two  eyes 
proceed  to  such  an  extent  that  one  of  them  does  ns^nove  with  the  other,  but 
is  turned  away  involuntarily,  the  case  is  pmting,  or  a  cast  in  the  eye, 


technically  strabismus.  (The  term  is  Ui 
squint.)  * 


'£a/3tctyt0$,  from  3cfw,  to 


The  affected  eye  may  be  turned  to  the^ner  angle,  in  which  case  the  cornea 
is  directed  towards  the  nose,  or  to  tl(e^outer  angle  when  the  cornea  has  the 
opposite  direction ;  these  states  arapcalTed  respectively  strabismus  convergens 
and  divergens.  The  former  is  b^pr  the  most  frequent ;  of  the  latter,  there 
will  probably  not  be  more  th^n(pu^3r  two  cases  in  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Lucas  says,  that  in  soin e  hundred s  of  cases  of  squinting,  submitted  to 
his  observation,  there  was  one  of  the  divergent  kind.  ( Practical  Treatise 
on  the  Cure  of  StrabisS^J^  p.  47.)  Mr.  Duffin  had  seen  only  three  out  of 
upwards  of  four  hi^n^ed  cases.  ( London  Medical  Gazette ,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  48.) 
He  makes,  howeve^S^rrlifferent  statement  in  another  passage  (ibid.  p.  79),  viz. 
“  Out  of  upward^?  four  hundred  cases  that  I  have  examined,  I  have  only  met 
with  fifteen^M^iples77  (of  divergent  squint). 

[Of  lOOV^akes  reported  by  Mr.  Estlin,  of  Bristol,  92  were  affected  with 
converg^,  and  8  with  divergent  strabismus.  ( Provincial  Medical  Journal , 
July^Sp|842.)  Of  200  cases  operated  on  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Hall,  of  Manchester, 
ldj^iM  convergent,  and  32  divergent  squint.  ( London  Med.  Gaz.  Jan. 
p.  642.)  Of  72  cases  operated  on  by  Dr.  F.  A.  Ammon,  of  Dresden, 
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63  had  convergent,  and  9  divergent  strabismus.  Of  about  100  cases  observed 
by  ourselves,  two  only  were  of  divergent  strabismus.] 

The  greater  frequency  of  the  converging  squint  may  in  some  degree  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  circumstances  that  the  internal  rectus  is  stronger  than  the 
outer  recti,  that  its  insertion  advances  nearer  to  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  and 
that  in  our  habitual  employment  of  the  eyes,  they  are  turned  inwards  much 
more  frequently  than  in  any  other  direction. 

The  eye  may  be  directed  a  little  upwards  or  downwards  in  converging  stra¬ 
bismus. 

Deviation  of  the  globe  upwards  or  downwards  is  extremely  rare ;  the  former 
has  occurred  after  the  operation  of  dividing  the  internal  straight  muscle. 
(. London  Med.  Gaz.  vol.  xxvi.  p.  977.) 

If  the  sound  eye  be  closed,  the  squinting  ceases;  the  affected  organ  resumes 
its  proper  direction,  and  can  be  moved  freely  in  obedience  to  the  will.  When 
the  sound  eye  is  reopened,  the  squint  is  immediately  reproduced  by  an  involun¬ 
tary  movement  of  the  globe. 

There  are  instances  in  which  the  eye  is  fixed  in  the  abnormal  position,  and 
remains  unmoved  even  when  the  sound  one  is  closed;  this  state  has  been  called 
lucitas.  Sometimes  the  motions  of  the  squinting  eye  are  limited,  even  when 
the  other  is  closed ;  for  instance,  in  the  converging  squint,  the  patient  may  be 
able  to  bring  the  eye  into  the  centre  of  the  orbit,  but  not  to  move  it  outwards. 

The  vision  of  the  squinting  eye  is  generally  more  or  less  defective ;  but  this 
is  not  invariably  the  case.  Speaking  of  the  cases  in  which  he  had  operated, 
Dr.  Franz  says :  “In  all  the  affected  eyes,  weakness  of  sight  existed  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent;  many  of  them  were  perfectly  myopic.  Muscae  volitantes, 
photopsia,  nystaxis  or  nictitatio  palpebrarum,  occurred  in  a  few  cases.  When 
the  eye  was  much  inverted,  the  pupil  was  observed  to  be  dilated  when  the  eye 
was  in  this  state.”  (. Medical  Gazette ,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  41.) 

[Of  the  200  cases  observed  by  Mr.  C.  It.  Hall,  in  all  but  two  the  power  of 
vision  of  the  squinting  eye  was  more  or  less  impaired ;  and  in  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  cases  of  permanent  strabismus  we  have  met  w^h,  there  was  a 
difference  in  the  power  of  vision  of  the  two  eyes.]  ) 

Inequality  of  power  in  the  two  eyes  is  said  to  be  the  c^ge*of  squinting,  in 
the  numerous  instances  of  young  persons  more  especu*QK  where  it  cannot  be 
traced  to  any  other  obvious  influence.  It  is  said  th&frsjke  stronger  of  the  two 
eyes  is  used  in  vision,  the  impression  on  the  wcaJS^organ  being  neglected ; 
hence  the  latter  is  turned  aside,  so  that  it  dops^Qfc  interfere  with  the  correct 
sight  of  the  other.  The  validity  of  this  exfcaijbfton  is  at  least  doubtful.  In 
young  persons,  who  are  the  most  frequent  Subjects  of  the  complaint,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  ascertain  satisfactorily  the  compar^ijre  powers  of  the  two  eyes.  In  the 
numerous  cases  of  amaurosis  confinedjto  one  eye,  we  have  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  defective  vision  in  all  its  degf&a^  generally,  without  squinting.  In  the 


exceptional  instances,  the  wron 
sorial  affection,  and  not  to  tfl 


lion  of  the  eye  may  be  referable  to  sen- 
sight.  Disparity  of  power  in  the  two 
eyes  is  common  ;  and  onei^  <(£t^n  considerably  weaker  than  the  other ;  yet  stra¬ 
bismus  does  not  occur. 

The  imperfection  4  c^wisual  power  is  probably  in  most  cases  the  effect 
and  not  the  cause  ofS^rcibismus.  The  squinting  eye  becomes  weakened  by 
want  of  employmo*AJ  Hence  we  account  for  the  improvement  of  sight  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  frei^m^r  result  of  the  operation  by  which  the  proper  direction  of 
the  eye  is  re^^u.  If  the  eyes  should  have  been  previously  unequal  in  power, 
and  the  squinting  should  have  been  caused  by  such  disparity,  no  benefit  to 
ml  expected  from  that  operation. 


vision 


A^ptlW  cause  of  imperfect  vision  in  squinting  is  that  the  rays  of  light  do 


Afcntl? 

nqfJtiJke  on  the  most  sensible  part  of  the  retina,  viz.  that  which  corresponds 
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to  the  visual  axis ;  they  come  in  contact  with  the  membrane  towards  its  circum¬ 


ference.  An  operation  which  restores  the  eye  to  its  natural  position,  improves 
sight  by  remedying  this  source  of  imperfection. 

A  person  who  squints,  seems  to  be  near-sighted,  because  he  cannot  see  an 
object  in  the  most  distinct  manner,  that  is,  with  both  eyes  at  once,  unless  he 
brings  it  near  to  his  face.  When  farther  off,  it  is  seen  with  the  sound  eye  only. 
This  kind  of  near-sightedness  ceases  after  the  operation. 

Double  vision  generally  attends  squinting  on  its  first  occurrence ;  it  goes  off 
in  a  few  days. 

The  degree  of  squinting  differs  in  different  instances.  The  eye  may  be  a 
little  turned  inwards,  so  that  the  deviation  escapes  notice  without  close  observa¬ 
tion;  the  inner  edge  of  the  cornea  may  correspond  to  the  internal  canthus;  a 
part  or  nearly  the  whole  of  the  cornea  may  be  buried  in  the  internal  angle. 

The  abnormal  direction  of  the  eye  may  be  constant,  except  when  the  sound 
organ  is  closed.  In  other  and  numerous  cases,  it  is  only  occasional,  being 
observed  under  certain  circumstances,  especially  when  the  patient  looks  at¬ 
tentively  at  objects,  or  under  various  states  of  mental  excitement ;  at  other 
times  the  appearance  and  movements  of  the  eyes  are  natural,  and  we  can  see 
no  defect. 

Squinting  is  generally  confined  to  one  eye.  The  motions  of  both  may  be 
irregular,  so  that  sometimes  one  squints,  sometimes  the  other.  Occasionally, 
there  is  a  general  want  of  control  over  the  ocular  movements,  so  that  we  are 
puzzled  to  determine  which  eye  squints,  and  on  which  an  operation  should  be 
performed.  When,  by  binding  up  the  sound  eye,  the  defective  organ  has  been 
brought  into  exercise,  and  has  regained  its  natural  power  of  motion,  squinting 
has  sometimes  taken  place  on  the  other  side ;  under  the  like  circumstances,  the 
complaint  may  again  change  sides. 

[In  many  cases  of  single  squint,  the  sight  in  the  squinting  eye  is  less  per¬ 
fect  than  in  the  other,  which  affords  us  a  means  of  diagnosis.  In  some  cases, 
the  squinting  eye  may  be  determined  by  examining  each  pvp  separately,  while 
the  other  is  closed,  and  directing  the  patient  to  roll  in  different  di¬ 


rections  as  far  as  he  is  able.  It  will  then  be  found  tb 
affected  eye  are  less  extensive  than  those  of  the  other.  JS 


►lx?  motions  of  the 
Dalton  adopts  the 


following  plan  : — 

“  I  place  the  patient  in  front  of  me,  at  the^Ii^frpce  of  two  or  three  yards, 
and  direct  him  to  cover  one  eye,  say  the  left, /r&Vlook  at  me  with  the  other, 
keeping  the  head  straight — the  right  eye  in  the  centre  of  the  orbit ;  I 

then  direct  him  to  uncover  the  left.  JNW  \£/the  right,  which  has  not  been 
closed,  is  normal,  it  will  keep  its  cen  transposition,  while  the  left  is  turned  in¬ 
wards  ;  but  if  it  be  deformed,  it  will  turMn,  while  the  left  will  become  straight. 
The  experiment  should  be  reversed 

This  test  is  applicable  only  to^^  in  which  the  movements  of  the  squinting 
eye  are  considerably  impairetjS^uJ  many  cases,  patients  are  so  nervous  or  fright¬ 
ened  during  an  examinatioflyinat  the  muscles  act  unnaturally,  and  we  must 
then  postpone  our  inves/igajftons  to  a  future  visit. 

Mr.  J.  D.  MACDON^Efe^gives1  the  following  description  of  an  optical  experi¬ 
ment,  by  which,  hdN^Jp*,  the  relative  powers  of  the  eyes  may  be  ascertained 
and  any  tendency  tf3^t|uint  in  one  of  them  be  instantly  detected  : — 

“  It  is  a  faq^MtfJittle  observed,  that  when  a  stratum  of  dust  is  laid  upon  the  sur¬ 
face  of  a  n^?£^  each  particle  and  its  reflection  so  lie,  one  with  respect  to  the 
other,  that  ivwtie  drawn  through  them  both  will  be,  in  every  case,  as  the  radius  of 

on  an  optical  experiment,  adapted  as  a  means  of  ascertaining  the  relative 
of  the  eyes,  and  indicating  the  first  onset  of  morbid  changes  interfering  with  vision, 
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a  circle,  whose  centre  is  in  the  pupil  of  one  of  the  observer’s  eyes  as  seen  in  the 


glass ;  so  that  an  appearance  of  rays  is  thus  produced,  seeming  to  emanate  from 
that  point.  The  matter  in  itself  is  trivial,  but,  from  what  follows,  it  will  be  found 
to  afford  a  delicate  test  for  discovering  the  relative  strength  or  visual  capacity 
of  one  eye  compared  with  the  other,  hitherto  a  desideratum  in  ophthalmic 
surgery. 


Fig.  218. 


u  If  the  right  eye  be  illuminated  by  a  candle,  while  the  left  remains  in 
shadow,  the  experimenter  will  perceive,  by  looking  into  a  mirror,  prepared  as 
above,  that  the  irradiation  proceeds  from  the  pupil  of  the  shaded  eye  )  and  this 
without  reference  to  its  position.  [See  Fig.  218.] 


Fig.  219. 


“  Placing  the  light  on  the  opposite 
are  altered,  and  the  appearance  is  jutf 


(the  left),  the  physical  circumstances 
reverse  of  the  former  case.  [See  Fig. 


219.] 


“  But  should  two  candles  b^SjTployed,  one  on  either  side  of  the  observer’s 
head,  the  lines  formed  b^tl^aust  particles,  and  their  reflections,  will  either 
seem  to  irradiate  from  bot^j^es,  as  centres,  or  to  spread  from  each  side  mu¬ 
tually  across  the  oppqpite^ye.  [See  Fig.  220.] 

u  In  explanation  o£Mra>e  facts,  the  writer  finds,  that  when  any  circumstance 
incapacitates  eithep^Wfrom  discharging  its  functions  perfectly  (as  the  light  in 
the  first  and  experiments  cited),  the  unaffected  organ  appears  to  have 

dominion,  anH^$fcs  is  manifested  by  the  radiation  of  the  particles  seeming  to 
take  place  from  its  pupil  in  the  mirror,  and  overpowering  those  of  the  other 
eye.  Ii^^^equence  of  the  sympathy  existing  between  the  optic  nerve  and 
iris  rVa  strong  light  falls  upon  the  latter,  the  pupil  diminishes  in  size,  so 


as 


;ulate  the  amount  of  light  impinging  on  the  nerve,  according  to  its  sen- 
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sibility.  When  one  eye  is  thus  influenced,  its  powers  are  lessened  conside¬ 
rably,  for,  while  it  is  directed  to  the  image  in  the  glass,  the  iris  cannot 
admit  a  sufficient  amount  of  light  to  impinge  upon  the  retina  from  that  quar- 


Fig.  220. 


r 


ter,  having  a  much  stronger  stimulus  in  active  operation  to  contend  with  from 
another.  This  state  of  things  is  quite  reversed  in  a  shaded  eye,  because  the 
iris  is  free  from  the  action  of  a  powerful  light,  and  has  only  to  discharge  its 
office  in  allowing  the  ingress  of  as  many  rays  from  the  dust  particles  or  their 
reflections  as  the  delicacy  of  the  optic  nerve  can  bear,  which  fully  accounts  for 
the  strength  of  the  impression  overpowering  that  of  the  weakened  eye. 

“  When  two  candles  are  employed,  as  in  the  third  experiment,  both  eyes  are 
equally  influenced,  receiving  a  similar  distribution  or  light,  and  are,  conse¬ 
quently,  alike  fitted  (cseteris  paribus)  for  the  performance  of  their  respective 
functions,  so  that  the  lines  necessarily  appear  to  irradiate  from  both  eyes. 

“Now,  the  practical  application  of  the  experiments  alluded  to  (if  properly 
conducted)  is  this,  that  the  least  inequality  of  the  powers  of  one  eye  when  con¬ 
trasted  with  those  of  the  other,  is  instantly  discovered,  and  tlm  earliest  onset  of 
cataract,  amaurosis,  &c.  is  at  once  detected ;  for,  if  both  ey^we  similarly  situ¬ 
ated  before  a  light  which  falls  equally  upon  each,  the  paS^t  \ill  himself  dis¬ 
cover  where  the  defect  lies,  independent  of  any  otho^j&bof,  agreeably  to  the 
explanations  above  given. 

“  A  very  close  relationship  exists  between  th^L@tfdi nation  of  the  muscular 
movements  of  the  eyeballs  and  the  function  oi^&fcptation  to  distance,  and  also 
an  intimate  connection  between  this  latte/UVS^the  condition  of  the  retina. 
Thus,  if  the  retina  of  one  eye  be  in  any^sttfte'of  debility,  the  adaptive  changes 
do  not  take  place  equally  in  both  eyesp|fcd,  as  a  necessary  result,  the  co-ordi¬ 
nation  of  the  muscular  actions  which  se^wonderfully  effects  the  consentaneous 
movements  of  the  eyeballs  is  disarnyyfjld,  and  strabismus  (or  squinting)  is,  under 
such  circumstances,  satisfactoriJUG^counted  for.  If,  then,  in  consequence  of 
debility  of  one  of  the  retinaa^w^tEer  from  disease  (as  is  usually  the  case),  or 
from  whatever  cause,  there  rf^^endency  to  squint,  the  eye  so  disposed  may  be 
instantly  detected  by  t^e  cbregoing  experiment,  in  which  it  also  assumes  its 
wonted  position.  Tln$  rasrhas  been  successfully  tried  by  the  writer  in  the  case 
of  an  individual  wh^^pld  been  subject  to  an  occasional  strabismus,  frequently 
resulting  from  lotf^conc-entration  of  the  eyes  on  one  plane,  as  in  reading. 
There  was  a  ^\mTco-ordination  both  in  the  muscular  movement  of  the  globes 
and  the  po^^N^f  adaptation  to  distance,  and,  in  short,  a  want  of  balance  in  the 
tone  of  bcrimwgans.  On  looking  into  the  mirror,  as  before  explained,  with  an 
evenlv^^wsted  amount  of  light  on  each  eye,  he  observed  the  rays  emerging 
from  tr^pleit  eye  to  cross  and  obliterate  those  from  the  right,  which  indicated 
to  l(^own  feelings  and  convictions,  that  the  latter  was  the  organ  affected. 
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“  The  advantage  of  such  a  test  as  the  present  to  the  ophthalmic  surgeon 
must  be  obvious,  when  we  consider  that  the  sound  eye  has  been  frequently  ope¬ 
rated  on  in  cases  of  strabismus,  in  consequence  of  incompetent  diagnosis.”] 

Squinting  may  occur  in  both  eyes,  which  are  in  such  cases  defective,  usually 
near-sighted,  and  limited  in  their  mode  and  extent  of  exertion. 

Squinting  is  sometimes  a  temporary  defect,  owing  its  origin  to  causes  of  short 


duration,  and  disappearing  when  they  cease  to  operate.  The  double  vision  of 


drunkenness  is  probably  caused  by  slight  strabismus.  More  frequently  it  is 
permanent,  even  though  it  should  have  originated  in  temporary  causes.  It  is 
often  aggravated  by  occasional  circumstances,  such  as  mental  affections,  disorders 
of  the  digestive  organs,  and  determination  of  blood  to  the  head. 

Causes. — Preternatural  contraction  of  one  of  the  recti  may  be  brought  on  by 
disorder  in  the  sensorium  ;  which  may  be  vascular  congestion,  as  in  impending 
apoplexy,  acute  or  chronic  inflammation,  as  in  the  various  forms  of  hydrocepha¬ 
lus,  organic  change,  such  as  softening,  the  development  of  various  new  growths 
in  the  form  of  tumours  or  tubercles,  irritation  or  pressure  from  disease  of  mem¬ 
brane,  bone,  or  other  contiguous  structures.  Strabismus  with  double  vision 
is  a  frequent  premonitory  sign  of  apoplexy.  It  sometimes  occurs  in  the  begin¬ 
ning,  sometimes  at  a  later  period  of  hydrocephalus;  or  it  may  be  seen  occa¬ 
sionally  in  conjunction  with  heat  and  pain  of  the  head,  and  other  evidences  of 
vascular  fulness,  as  a  forerunner  of  active  mischief,  and  an  indication  for  the 
employment  of  preventive  measures,  in  children  who  have  shown  a  disposition 
to  hydrocephalus. 

The  origin  of  the  disease  is  frequently  dated  from  an  attack  of  convulsions 
at  an  early  age  ;  or  from  some  other  circumstance  involving  determination  of 
blood  to  the  head,  such  as  violent  coughing,  particularly  in  the  hooping-cough. 
It  has  sometimes  followed  serious  injuries  of  the  head  or  the  orbit. 

Mental  emotions  are  considered  to  have  brought  it  on  in  some  instances ;  and 
they  cause  temporary  aggravation  of  the  affection  where  it  already  exists. 

In  young  children,  it  is  seen  not  unfrequent.ly  in  conj unction ^ith  indisposi¬ 
tion  caused  by  teething;  here  the  muscles  of  the  eye  are  ^i%paWy  affected 
through  the  medium  of  the  sensorium.  In  such  cases,  it  s<^ipmes  disappears 
with  the  cessation  of  the  cause.  Disorder  of  the  stoma^CSr  of  the  intestinal 
canal  is  a  frequent  source  of  the  complaint,  particuhw-^in  children,  causing 
temporary  strabismus,  which  becomes  permanent  if^ggiected.  The  irritation 
of  worms  and  an  overloaded  stomach  will  act  ii^^Oray,  also  costiveness,  with 
the  general  imperfection  in  the  digestive  and  s^sphnative  process,  which  that 
implies.  These  disorders  of  the  digestive  5&rans  may  disturb  the  head,  and 
thus  influence  the  muscles  of  the  eyes  ;  bu^^ey  may  also  act  directly  on  the 
latter ;  at  least,  we  see  squinting  produgpd  when  the  alimentary  canal  is  out  of 
order,  without  any  evidence  of  cerebrtfNfrsturbance. 

Squinting  may  be  induced  by  ^a^^Sflcting  directly  on  the  eyes,  such  as  in¬ 
juries  of  the  globe,  chronic  nmM&matory  complaints,  particularly  strumous 
ophthalmia,  and  the  inflamnffatKyjs  consequent  on  the  exanthemata.  Dieffen- 
bach  says  that,  in  most  of cases,  “the  strabismus  had  commenced  in  very 
early  childhood  after  ppMialmia  neonatorum,  scrofulous  inflammation  of  the 
eyes  with  ulcers  of  tha^Tnea,  or  after  acute  exanthemata,  &c.  In  many,  there 
were  cicatrices  on  tksS&ernea  or  cataracta  centralis.”1  It  may  be  brought  on 


so  turned  tJ 
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Displacement  of  the  pupil  from  accident  or  disease,  its  partial  obstruction  by 
opacity  of  the  lens  or  capsule,  or  the  formation  of  an  artificial  pupil,  will  have 
a  similar  effect.  In  these  cases  the  patient  sees  imperfectly,  or  not  at  all,  so 
long  as  the  eye  is  directed  normally;  the  squint  improves  or  restores  vision. 

Squinting  occasionally  attends  the  commencement  of  amaurosis,  when  it  is 
seated  in  one  eye.  Perhaps  the  disparity  between  the  two  organs,  when  sud¬ 
denly  produced,  may  cause  the  want  of  harmony  in  their  motions.  It  is  ac¬ 
companied  with  double  vision ;  the  latter  being  a  temporary  inconvenience,  and 
going  off  after  a  time,  even  although  the  cause  continues.  Squinting  may  co¬ 
exist  with  confirmed  amaurosis. 

The  habit  of  turning  the  eye  inwards,  to  see  an  object  on  the  nose,  such  as 
a  wart,  pimple,  or  naevus,  has  appeared  to  produce  squinting  in  some  in¬ 
stances  ;  and  tumours  or  other  diseases  on  the  edges  of  the  lids  have  had  a 
similar  effect. 

Causes  of  more  doubtful  agency  have  sometimes  been  assigned  for  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  the  complaint ;  for  example,  imitations  by  children  of  a  squinting  as¬ 
sociate  ;  covering  one  eye  for  a  long  time  with  bandage  or  shade  ;  such  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  child's  bed  that  the  light  comes  on  one  side  or  falls  obliquely.  If 
the  danger  of  imitation  be  a  real  one,  it  may  be  obviated  by  avoiding  the 
society  of  those  who  squint ;  this  is  a  safe  and  advisable  precaution. 

The  affection  is  sometimes  apparently  spontaneous;  it  begins  imperceptibly 
and  increases  gradually  in  healthy  children,  in  whom  we  can  neither  discover 
disturbance  in  the  sensorium  or  the  alimentary  canal,  nor  trace  the  action  of 
any  injurious  influence  on  the  eye. 


[A  difference  in  the  foci  of  the  two  eyes  may  be  a  cause  of  strabismus.  The 
eye  in  which  the  focus  is  shortest  being  almost  invariably  the  eye  to  turn  in, 
and  such  cases  may  be  greatly  improved,  if  not  entirely  remedied,  by  the  use 
of  glasses.  There  are  other  cases  of  strabismus  which  appear  to  be  caused  by 
certain  portions  of  the  retina  becoming  insensible ;  and,  in  such  cases,  we  should 
be  very  cautious,  indeed,  how  we  interfere,  for  it  is  quite  pdsi^ble  that  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  deformity  may  render  the  patient's  visd^jmwch  less  distinct 
than  before.  rSu 

Mr.  C.  Radclyffe  Hall  (Joe.  cit.'),  in  an  interetfft^  analysis  of  200  cases 
of  strabismus,  enumerates  the  following,  as  the  qai/sT^assigned  and  believed  by 
the  patients  themselves,  or  their  parents,  withpS^ouching  for  the  correctness 
of  the  testimony,  except  where  physical  #?fi^Mbns  yet  remained  to  substan¬ 
tiate  the  opinions  given  : —  ,  V-/ 

“  1.  Convulsions  during  infancy,  in  n|ta  cases  ;  falls  on  the  head,  in  seven; 
severe  concussion  of  the  brain,  in  one\J&ifficult  dentition,  in  three;  hooping- 
cough,  in  two ;  intestinal  worms,  in^ree ;  epilepsy,  in  two ;  a  severe  thrash¬ 
ing,  in  one  ;  excessive  fright,  in  fata 

“2.  Ophthalmia  which  Jmd0j^Kno  opacities,  in  fourteen ;  opacity  of  the 
cornea,  in  five;  opacity  sayi^tpvnave  existed  formerly,  in  one;  wound  of  the 

in  two  ;  by  a  fork,  in  one  ;  by  a  thorn,  in  two ; 
rn  of  the  eye  from  a  piece  of  metal  flying  into  it, 
at  the  sun,  in  two ;  crush  from  a  cart-wheel  going 
amaurosis,  in  two  ;  imperfect  cataract,  in  three ;  expo- 


cornea,  by  a  stocking 
blow  on  the  eye,  in  five^ 
in  one  ;  a  habit  of*  liking 


over  the  orbit, 
sure  during  iji 
“3.  Imh  / 
of  a  shuti^^ 
a  scar  4 1 1 
cheei*nji 

vus  in  the  same  situation,  in  one; 


to  the  light  and  heat  of  a  blazing  fire,  in  three, 
of  a  squinting  person,  in  thirty -nine ;  watching  the  motion 
one ;  voluntarily  trying  to  squint,  in  one ;  a  habit  of  looking  at 
c^Vhe  eyebrow,  in  one;  at  a  scar  on  the  nose,  in  two  ;  at  a  scar  on  the 
Tji  ftwo ;  at  a  small  encysted  tumour  at  the  inner  canthus,  in  one ;  at  a 

at  a  mole  on  the  nose,  in  one ;  a 
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habit  of  sucking  the  thumb,  and  looking  steadfastly  at  it  at  the  same  time,  in 
one ;  holding  the  head  sideways,  whilst  knitting,  in  three. 

“4 .  Measles,  in  four;  smallpox,  six. 

u  5.  Severe  burns  of  the  abdomen,  in  two. 

“  In  four  instances,  I  was  assured  that  the  squint  was  congenital.  In  the 
remaining  cases  of  the  two  hundred,  no  causes  were  assigned.” 

Mr.  Hall  makes  the  following  judicious  remarks  on  the  manner  in  which 
these  different  classes  of  cases  produce  strabismus  : — 

“  Under  the  first  set  of  the  above,  are  included  cases  in  all  of  which,  probably, 
the  strabismus  occurred  consecutively  to  some*  affection  of  the  brain.  From  the 
anatomical  relations  of  the  vessels  and  nerves  within  the  cranium,  Mr.  Lucas 
has  well  remarked,  we  may  account  for  many  of  those  cases  of  strabismus 
which  follow  determinations  of  the  blood  to  the  brain.  The  nervus  abducens 
is  more  especially  in  close  contiguity  to  several  important  bloodvessels.  During 
the  long-continued  paroxysms  of  hooping-cough,  and  in  the  convulsive  struggles 
of  epilepsy,  the  cerebral  circulation  must  be  obstructed,  and  we  cannot  feel 
surprise  that,  as  one  of  the  effects  of  congestion,  strabismus  should  occasionally 
result ;  it  may  also  happen,  in  these  cases,  that  the  retina  of  the  affected  eye 
has  itself  suffered  from  the  disordered  circulation,  and  thus  a  difference  of  visual 
power  in  the  two  organs  has  arisen.  Compression  of  the  sixth  nerve  in  any 
part  of  its  course,  or  at  its  origin,  as  in  apoplexy,  hemorrhage  from  fracture  of 
the  skull,  &c.,  so  long  as  it  affects  no  part  of  the  third  nerve,  will,  of  course, 
by  inducing  paralysis,  occasion  convergent  strabismus.  In  cases  of  cerebral 
hemorrhage,  there  is  often  a  temporary  squint,  which  disappears  as  soon  as  the 
origin  of  the  nerve  supplying  the  antagonist  muscles  has  become  affected  by 
the  effusion. 

“  When  strabismus  depends  on  irritation  of  some  distant  part,  as  where  it  is 
caused  by  constipation,  worms  in  the  intestinal  canal,  irritation  of  the  fifth  pair 
of  nerves  in  dentition,  or,  as  it  is  stated,  by  severe  burns  of  the  abdomen — 
the  whole  nervous  system  becomes  morbidly  sensible,  and  more  or  less  diseased 
action  is  often  set  up  in  the  brain,  as  proved  by  the  occasionaL^fecurrence  of 
effusion  in  such  cases,  if  neglected.  We  can  do  little  more  tharb^Sjwse  whether 
the  over-action  of  the  abducting  muscle  arises  in  the  first  instai^irom  spasmodic 
contraction,  or  from  impaired  contractile  power  of  the  or.  But  it  is  cer¬ 

tain  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  after  some  years  ho;rs\lapsed,  the  overpow¬ 
ered  muscle  is  only  weaker  than  its  antagonist,  not  cank^tely  paralyzed,  though 
the  degree  of  deficiency  varies  very  considerably^^  habit  of  squinting  once 
formed,  interstitial  changes  of  the  muscles  eng\gej  result,  the  over-acting  one 
being  not  un frequently  hypertrophied,  whilst ’it  is  rather  assumed  than  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  other  is  in  an  opposite  condQ^n. 

“  Causes,  residing  in  the  eye  itself,  m/Qt  act  in  different  ways  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  strabismus.  When  a  mechanj^M^mpediment  obstructs  the  passage  of 
light  through  the  pupil,  except  in^j^arwnn  position  of  the  eyeball,  any  variety 
of  squint  may  result  from  the  yj&mctive  effort  of  the  individual  to  accommo¬ 
date  his  eye  to  the  rays  of  Jflga y  e.  g.  dense  opacities  of  the  cornea,  capsular 
cataract,  where  a  portion  ha\]^en  removed,  detachment  of  the  ciliary  border  of 
the  iris  with  obliteration  the  natural  pupil  from  injury,  a  partially  depressed 
opaque  lense  half  blocka&^up  the  pupil,  &c.  When  the  strabismus  is  occasioned 
by  ophthalmic  inflaaMations,  it  may  arise  from  the  cornea  of  the  affected  eye 
being  directed  and  inwards,  so  as  to  exclude  the  light  as  much  as  possi¬ 

ble,  and  at  theSraine  time,  as  Dr.  Mackenzie  observes,  to  lessen  friction  from 
motion  of  tln\eyelids.  I  have  seen  four  cases  of  double  convergent  strabismus, 
where  theSjtfraeVt  attributed  the  defect  to  having  had  sore  eyes  for  a  considerable 
time  di^m^childhood  ;  the  disease,  from  general  marks  of  scrofula,  having  been, 
I  prewftoe,  strumous  ophthalmia.  In  many  instances  of  strabismus,  the  central 
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part  of  the  cornea  has  appeared  slightly  nebulous;  here  the  obliquity  must 
certainly  be  ascribed  to  other  effects  of  inflammation,  than  the  slight  haziness 
it  has  left.  When  one  eye  is  inflamed  for  a  length  of  time,  its  retina  becomes 
morbidly  sensitive,  partly  from  sympathy  with  the  tissues  more  especially  the 
seat  of  the  disease,  and  partly  from  the  prolonged  exclusion  of  light,  so  that, 
when  once  more  exposed,  the  natural  stimulus  proves  too  powerful,  and  the 
eye  is  habitually  inverted ;  just  as  when  the  power  of  the  retina  is  suddenly 
impaired,  as  by  looking  at  the  sun,  the  other  eye  being  closed,  by  amaurosis  of 
one  eye  occurring  rapidly,  or  by  one  of  the  eyes  of  an  infant  being  exposed  to 
a  bright  fire,  it  is  turned  out  of  the  proper  axis,  to  prevent  the  impression  made 
upon  it  from  confusing  that  conveyed  to  the  sensorium  by  the  more  perfect 
organ.  I  have  not  seen  a  case  of  divergent  strabismus  from  any  of  these 
causes. 

“  Blows  on  the  eye  may  lead  to  strabismus,  either  by  the  inflammation  they 
occasion,  or  by  injury  to  the  retina  from  the  mere  concussion  of  the  eyeball. 
Muscles  habitually  called  into  action  gradually  obtain  an  increase  of  power  at 
the  expense  of  their  antagonists.  The  tendency  to  copy  abnormal  muscular 
actions,  so  strong  in  children,  is  manifest  in  chorea,  epilepsy,  and  hysteria,  and 
we  can  scarcely  hesitate  to  admit  imitation  as  an  occasional  cause  of  squint.  In 
one  family,  where  the  mother  squinted,  each  of  her  five  children  presented  a 
similar  defect ;  in  another,  where  the  father,  who  was  much  from  home,  was 
the  subject  of  strabismus,  not  one  of  his  seven  children  acquired  it.  In  many 
instances,  several  children  in  the  same  family  have  had  squints,  which,  if  we 
credit  the  testimony  of  the  parents,  the  younger  ‘learnt’  from  the  elder  child. 
I  was  unable  to  ascertain  any  other  cause  than  the  one  assigned  in  every  case 
enumerated  as  occasioned  by  imitation. 

“  I  have  not  seen  an  instance  of  divergent  strabismus  produced  by  the  habit 
of  directing  the  eye  towards  some  personal  mark  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

“In  measles  and  smallpox,  the  conjunctiva  participates  more  or  less,  and 
strabismus  may  occur  from  one  eye  having  suffered  a  higher  clegree  of  inflam¬ 
mation  than  the  other;  or,  in  variola,  from  a  pustule  ha^m«  left  a  corneal 
opacity.  But  without  any  dense  opacity  of  the  cornea-3^te  is,  occasionally, 
after  smallpox,  a  more  or  less  opaque  condition  of  thcdsplule  of  the  lens ;  or, 
without  this,  considerable  impairment  of  vision,  so^iat,  in  some  cases,  it  is 
probable  that  inflammation  implicates  the  deGm^yshated  structures,  and  by 
injuring  vision  of  one  eye  more  than  of  the  otJpSNnnay  give  rise  to  strabismus. 
In  three  instances,  where  the  eyes  appearedTra^ctly  healthy  in  structure,  the 
squint  was  attributed  to  a  habit  of  conskun %^fooking  at  a  deep  pit  left  on  the 
side  of  the  tip  of  the  nose.”] 

State  of  the  Affected  Muscles. — -ID^erto  we  know  little  respecting  the  patho¬ 
logical  condition  of  the  musclesiQ^uinting  eyes.  Sometimes  paralysis  exists, 
but  these  are  exceptional  c Xs  the  affected  eye  comes  into  its  proper 
position,  and  can  be  move^Ml^bly  outwards,  when  the  other  is  closed,  the  ab¬ 
ductor  muscle  possesse^Tt^rormal  power  in  the  ordinary  cases  of  convergent 
squint.  I  have  seen  lWmstance  of  this  affection  caused  by  paralysis  of  the 
abductor.  In  mosj  jSjthe  cases  under  my  own  observation,  external  squint  has 
depended  on  wan^xK  power  in  the  abductor  muscle,  the  parts  supplied  by  the 
motor  nerve4  k0$ffg  been  generally  paralyzed.  Mr.  Duffin  (. Medical  Gazette , 
vol.  xxvii.  ^18)  mentions  a  case  of  paralysis  “  in  which  the  eyes  are  both 
turned  oufl^ms,  the  left  completely,  although  the  loss  of  muscular  power  in 
the  lindAis  on  the  right  side  of  the  body.  The  affection  of  the  eyes  occurred 
at  thQnjJment  of  paralytic  seizure,  and,  singularly  enough,  is  limited  to  the 
al^uctSr  muscle.”  When  this  muscle  is  paralyzed,  the  faulty  direction  of  the 
(t^Wloes  not  cease  on  closing  the  sound  one ;  the  deviation  is  permanent,  and 
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comes  under  the  denomination  of  luscitas.  In  other  cases,  the  divergent  squint 
is  analogous  to  the  convergent,  the  power  of  the  abductor  being  unimpaired,  so 
that  the  right  position  is  resumed  when  the  sound  eye  is  closed. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  convergent  strabismus  is  caused  by  abnormal 
contraction  of  the  internal  straight  muscle,  which,  having  been  spasmodically 
affected  in  the  first  instance  by  some  temporary  cause,  remains  permanently  in 
a  state  of  morbid  contraction.  Although  this  muscle  is  commonly  spoken  of 
as  being  “  contracted”  or  “  shortened,”  no  actual  shortening  has  been  ascer¬ 
tained  by  direct  examination;  and  the  power,  which  still  exists,  of  moving  the 
eye  outwrards  when  the  other  is  closed,  shows  that  the  muscle  can  be  elongated 
to  the  natural  extent.  Generally  speaking,  the  internal  rectus  is  not  increased 
in  bulk ;  nor  is  the  external  deficient  in  power,  for  it  draws  the  eye  outwards, 
and  retains  it  in  a  proper  position  when  the  other  is  closed. 

When  the  complaint  has  lasted  for  a  long  time,  hypertrophy  of  the  abductor 
and  shrinking  or  atrophy  of  the  adductor  might  be  expected  as  consequences  of 
the  affection.  If  the  latter  should  exist  in  any  marked  degree,  the  power  of 
drawing  the  eye  outwards  would  be  impaired  or  lost.  Mr.  Middlemore  had 
the  opportunity  of  examining,  after  death,  a  child  who  had  been  affected  with 
divergent  squint.  The  external  rectus  of  the  diseased  eye  was  much  larger 
than  it  ought  to  have  been,  larger  in  proportion  to  the  other  muscles  of  the 
same  eye,  and  larger  than  the  corresponding  muscle  of  the  opposite  side. 
(. Practical  Treatise ,  vol.  ii.  p.  561.)  Mr.  Lucas  has  frequently  found  the 
inner  rectus  preternaturally  large  in  convergent  strabismus  :  in  one  case,  he 
considered  it  to  be  twice  the  usual  size ;  it  was  also  red  and  powerfully  con¬ 
tracted,  so  as  to  have  a  rounded  appearance.  (P.  80.)  In  another  case  of  con¬ 
vergent  strabismus,  which  had  existed  five  years  in  a  child  eight  years  old,  with 
very  slight  power  of  everting  the  eye,  the  internal  rectus  “  consisted  of  three 
times  the  natural  quantity  of  muscular  and  tendinous  structure.”  (P.  58.) 
This  hypertrophy,  which  seems  analogous  to  the  increase  of  bulk  produced  in 
other  muscles  by  constant  exertion,  must  be  the  effect  and  not  the  cause  of  the 
disease.  Squinting  occurs  suddenly ;  muscular  hypertrophy  comes  on  very 
slowly.  If  one  rectus  were  in  a  state  of  atrophy,  squinting  w^mfiT^robably  be 
produced  by  the  unopposed  action  of  its  antagonist,  and  the/ew^vould  not  be 
brought  into  the  proper  position  when  the  other  was  closer  Such  a  morbid 
condition  has  never  been  ascertained  by  direct  observations  Actual  injury  of 
a  muscle  by  a  penetrating  wound  of  the  orbit  may  ca^^L^uinting;  it  is  a  fixed 
squint,  for  the  injured  muscle  is  incapacitated.  case  of  wound  in  the 

orbit,  at  p.  826. 

The  numerous  instances  in  which  squinting  is  merely  occasional,  the  eye 
having  at  other  times  its  normal  direction  yjfitfpower  of  motion,  and  the  cases 
of  double  squinting,  in  which  the  normal^oabnormal  position  and  movements 
alternate  on  the  two  sides,  are  sufficie^wshow  that  there  cannot  be  any  per- 

icles.  Nor  do  we  see  any  such  change 


manent  change  in  the  condition  of.tke  mug' 
so  far  as  the  muscle  comes  undd^QjiT  vie 


view  in  the  operation.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  visible  change  *<D':  i*ucture  are  extremely  rare  in  the  voluntary 
muscles,  and  thus  that  we  ccLldJnot  expect  to  meet  with  such  alterations  in  the 
present  instance ;  the  disorder,  which  seems  to  be  purely  functional,  must  be 
produced  in  the  first  in^t^ne'e  through  the  medium  of  the  nervous  system. 

It  is  represented  Puffin  that  the  cellular  texture  around  the  affected 

muscle  is  frequen^Xolind  condensed  and  unyielding,  so  as  to  hold  the  eye  in 
its  faulty  positiwyeven  after  the  tendon  has  been  divided.  He  states  that 
thickening  and  contraction  of  this  tissue  may  come  on  gradually  as  an  accom¬ 
modation  shortened  state  of  the  muscle  and  its  tendon,  and  to  the  new 

position^  tfae  eyeball ;  while  a  more  considerable  change  is  produced  if  inflam- 
mator^Qkctions  of  the  membranes  of  the  eye  should  supervene  during  the 
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existence  of  squinting.  The  cellular  texture  under  the  conjunctiva  and  between 
the  muscles  of  the  globe  loses  its  softness  and  pliancy,  and  becomes  condensed. 


It  is  subsequently  elongated  by  the  motions  of  the  eye  into  bands  of  adhesion 
between  the  sclerotica  and  the  tendon  of  the  adductor.  “It  is  these  bands  of 
fibro-cellular  connection  passing  between  the  sclerotic  tunic  and  the  under  sur¬ 
face  of  the  muscle  and  its  sheath,  that  in  such  numerous  instances  retain  the 
eye  in  an  abnormal  position  after  the  tendon  has  been  divided,  and  render  so 
many  cases  only  partially  successful.  I  have  met  with  these  bands  very  far 
back,  even  beyond  the  greatest  diameter  of  the  globe  of  the  eye ;  and  in  two 
cases  found  them  almost  cartilaginous,  and  so  unyielding  that  the  patients  were 
wholly  unable  to  move  the  pupil  out  of  the  inner  canthus.” — “  When  either  of 
these  morbid  alterations  of  structure  is  fairly  established,  we  may  rely  on  it 
that  nothing  short  of  their  complete  separation  will  effectually  liberate  the  eye 
from  bondage.”  (. London  Medical  Gazette ,  vol.  xxvii.  pp.  48,  49.) 

Mr.  Duffin  observes,  farther,  that  when  the  eyes  during  childhood  have 
been  repeatedly  affected  with  strumous  or  other  inflammation,  the  whole  of  the 
muscles  and  investing  cellular  tissue  of  the  eye  may  be  found  in  a  morbid  con¬ 
dition,  condensed,  and  extremely  adherent  to  the  sclerotica.  (. Ibid .  p.  16.) 

Squinting  is  an  acquired,  not  a  congenital  defect.  If  it  is  ever  seen  at  all  in 
the  latter  shape,  the  occurrence  is  extremely  rare.  “  I  have  not,”  says  Mr. 
Duffin,  “  met  with  a  single  case  of  congenital  strabismus,  though,  in  many 
instances,  the  deformity  is  reported  to  have  supervened  a  few  days  after  birth.” 
(Ibid.  p.  48.)  Mr.  Lucas  (Ibid.  p.  46)  states  that  he  has  only  met  with  one 
case ;  we  must  regret  that  he  has  furnished  no  details  of  so  rare  a  fact.  He 
says  that  it  seldom  appears  until  two  or  three  years  after  birth.  He  mentions 
a  lady  who  squinted  :  she  gave  birth  to  two  children  with  perfectly  straight 
eyes ;  one  of  them  began  to  squint  at  the  age  of  three,  the  other  at  five. 

Treatment. — In  a  disease  which  may  be  produced  by  causes  so  numerous  and 
various,  the  treatment  cannot  be  uniform.  Before  we  determine  on  remedial 
measures,  the  history  of  the  affection  must  be  closely  investigated,  in  order  to 
discover  the  particular  cause.  When  this  has  been  acco^lished,  the  proper 
treatment  will  be  obvious.  The  strabismus  and  double  which  sometimes 

attend  the  commencement  of  amaurotic  or  apoplectic tions,  will  disappear 
if  we  succeed  in  removing  the  primary  disorder.  /^PSe  same  remark  is  appli¬ 
cable  where  the  disease  is  brought  on  by  teetfeSigJ  by  vascular  congestion, 
inflammation,  or  other  irritation  of  the  sensoriu^Vfey  disordered  stomach,  costive 
bowels,  or  worms. 

Where  squinting  has  been  induced  by  of  the  head  or  eye,  or  by  some 

morbid  affection  of  the  latter,  such  as  ostajunctival  inflammation  or  speck  of  the 
cornea,  it  will  probably  cease,  if  we  c^3)siicceed  in  remedying  the  cause. 

[We  have  had  under  our  carar^j?tmber  of  cases  of  strabismus  resulting  from 
some  affection  of  the  brain*  (^  ^ecise  nature  of  which,  generally,  cannot  be 
determined  during  life.  I^Spe  case,  it  was  caused  by  injury  to  the  brain,  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  fall  on  tln^he@  In  two  cases,  it  followed  excessive  mental  labour. 
In  several,  it  seemed  occasioned  by  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs. 
In  one  case,  it  ^pgjared  to  be  the  result  of  excessive  venery,  and  in  two  to 
result  from  mastH^^tion.  In  others,  the  precise  cause,  though  evidently  cere¬ 
bral,  could  notAJnade  out  satisfactorily.  In  all  these  cases,  vision  was  perfect 
with  eithq^v*^  separately,  but  when  the  patients  attempted  to  look  with  both 
eyes,  it  deponed  such  a  sense  of  confusion  that  they  were  compelled  to  cover 
one  eyeU.o  enable  them  to  find  their  way  about. 

^j^ftitient  in  whom  it  resulted  from  a  fall,  a  man  treated  in  Wills  Hos- 
l^was  cured  by  repeated  cupping  to  the  head  and  back  of  the  neck,  purging, 
ulating  pediluviae,  and  irritation  to  the  back  of  the  neck. 
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The  same  remedies  were  successful  in  another  case,  a  patient  also  in  Wills 
Hospital,  in  whom  the  affection  resulted  from  some  obscure  disease  of  the  brain. 
This  patient,  after  continuing  well  for  some  time,  had  an  attack  of  hemiplegia, 
from  which  he  recovered,  and  though  several  years  have  elapsed,  he  has  not 
had  any  return  of  his  diplopia. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  strabismus  resulted  from  derangement  of  the 
digestive  organs,  correcting  this  condition  has  generally  relieved  the  affection.] 

In  the  numerous  cases  which  arise  spontaneously  in  young  persons,  we  are  at 
a  loss  on  the  subject  of  treatment,  because  we  do  not  detect  the  cause  of  the 
mischief.  As  the  affection  is  often  excited  sympathetically  by  disorder  in  the 
abdomen,  we  try  the  effect  at  first  of  an  active  purgative  or  two,  and  then  employ 
such  mild  aperients  or  other  remedies  as  circumstances  may  require,  with  a  care¬ 
ful  regulation  of  diet,  and  the  general  management  most  favourable  to  health. 

When  the  squint  remains  after  cessation  or  removal  of  the  cause,  and  after 
attention  to  the  several  circumstances  just  pointed  out,  we  should  endeavour  to 
strengthen  by  exercise  the  muscle  of  which  the  action  is  deficient ;  and  we  shall 
be  particularly  encouraged  to  persevere  in  such  efforts  when  the  vision  of  the 
affected  eye  is  good,  and  when  it  can  be  readily  brought  into  the  proper  direction 
by  shutting  that  of  the  opposite  side.  We  may  close  the  sound  eye  by  tying  a 
light  handkerchief  over  it  during  a  part  of  the  day,  so  that  the  patient  may  be 
obliged  to  exercise  the  squinting  eye.  At  first  this  may  be  done  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  at  a  time,  two,  three,  or  four  times  in  the  day ;  and  the  period  of 
exercise  may  be  gradually  lengthened  to  an  hour  or  more.  Sometimes,  when 
the  diseased  eye  has  ceased  to  squint  under  this  treatment,  the  other  has  become 
affected. 

Another  mode  of  exercise  may  be  adopted  by  older  patients.  The  sound  eye 
being  closed,  the  other  is  fixed  on  some  object,  at  which  the  patient  looks  atten¬ 
tively.  He  then  slowly  opens  the  sound  eye,  endeavouring  to  keep  the  other 
fixed.  This  kind  of  trial  fails  at  first,  but  the  point  may  be  accomplished  by 
perseverance. 

I  have  seen  no  advantage  from  the  use  of  goggles,  black  pa&i&^en  the  nose, 
or  other  similar  contrivances. 

. 

[Dr.  Kurke,  a  Dutch  physician,  has  recommended/prfcmatic  spectacles  for 
the  cure  of  squinting,  and  claims  to  have  cured  onA^e  by  their  use.  M.  T. 
Spencer  Wells  states1  that  they  have  been  veBjprainsively  used  by  Dr.  Yon 
Graefe,  of  Berlin,  and  gives  the  following  acc%^t  of  the  structure  and  mode 
of  action : —  Vw 

“  The  glasses  are  fitted  in  ordinary  specta^^irames.  They  are  simple  prisms 
of  various  degrees,  from  1  to  20.  It  wojfild  be  possible  to  make  them  achro¬ 
matic  ;  but  I  have  only  seen  the  ordi^tx|*ones  in  use. 

“The  operation  upon  the  sound  explained  by  Dr.  Yon  Graefe,  is  as 

follows :  When  a  prismatic  glasgSNoeld  before  one  eye  on  any  point  of  sight  in 
the  converging  direction  of^bh&Jptic  axis,  the  light  falling  upon  this  eye  is 
diverted  from  its  former  coAj^J  and  no  longer  arrives  upon  the  macula  lutea, 
but  forms  a  more  or  l^s^ccentric  picture,  according  to  the  refracting  power  of 
the  prism.  From  its^foffion,  this  is  no  longer  combined  with  the  central  pic¬ 
ture  on  the  other^re*i»a<into  one  perception,  but  is  perceived  separately.  Thus 
the  object  upomXhjSh  the  optic  axes  converge  is  seen  double. 

“  TheoreticSoythis  phenomenon  should  be  observed  when  a  prism  of  very 
moderate  pqjter  is  used;  but  observation  teaches  us,  on  the  contrary,  that  no 

vyi 

1  Medwairvimes  and  Gazette ,  Aug.  27,  1853.  See  also  American  Journal  of  Medical 
ScienceC\ §k;t.  1853. 
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diplopia  follows  when  weak  prisms  are  employed,  especially  if  the  base  be 
directed  outwards.  This  might  be  explained  in  two  ways.  Either  the  picture 
on  one  retina  is  suppressed,  or  the  eye  which  sees  through  the  prism  takes  a 
new  position,  which  is  not  perceived  by  the  observer,  so  that  the  picture  is  not 
formed  eccentrically,  but  falls,  like  that  of  the  other  eye,  upon  the  macula 
lutea.  The  improbability  of  the  first  supposition  at  once  appears  from  the  fact 
that  no  diplopia  is  produced  by  weak  prisms,  while  more  powerful  ones  produce 
it  at  once,  and  the  greater  the  eccentric  position  of  the  picture  the  more  easily 
it  would  be  suppressed.  The  truth  of  the  second  explanation  is  established  by 
a  more  exact  observation  of  the  position  of  the  eyes.  On  applying  the  prism, 
we  see  the  optic  axes  deviate  from  their  former  position  and  return  to  it  as  the 
prism  is  removed.  At  the  moment  of  removal  the  object  is  seen  double,  be¬ 
cause  both  axes  are  not  directed  upon  it.  Thus,  in  order  to  prevent  diplopia, 
an  involuntary  strabismus  occurs,  and  we  can  produce  this  in  any  direction  by 
corresponding  positions  of  the  prism,  but  most  decidedly  so  inwards,  less  so 
outwards,  much  less  so  downwards,  and  least  of  all  upwards.  We  can  also 
produce  strabismus  in  this  manner  in  diagonal  directions. 

“  It  follows  that,  by  the  use  of  prismatic  glasses,  we  have  the  power  of  altering 
the  tension  of  any  given  muscle  of  one  eye  without  producing  any  alteration  in 
the  other.  This  is  the  peculiar  advantage  which  none  of  the  ordinary  ortho¬ 
paedic  means  formerly  employed  possessed.  On  the  contrary,  the  result  hoped 
for  from  their  employment  was  not  only  frequently  frustrated  by  the  movements 
of  association  of  the  two  eyes,  but  sometimes,  as  in  cases  of  recent  muscular 
paralysis,  an  effect  directly  the  reverse  of  that  desired  was  brought  about. 

“  The  increased  contraction  called  for  from  the  relaxed  muscle  by  the  use  of 
prismatic  glasses  is  the  source  of  their  curative  power.  For  example,  in  a  case 
of  convergent  strabismus  with  diplopia,  a  prism  with  its  base  directed  outwards 
alters  the  position  of  the  eccentric  picture  on  the  retina  of  the  squinting  eye  so 
greatly,  and  brings  it  so  near  the  macula  lutea,  that  single  vision  follows  any 
voluntary  power  conveyed  to  the  abductor  muscle.  Consequently,  the  angle  of 
the  squint  is  somewhat  diminished.  As  it  becomes  less,  and  the  power  of  the 
abductor  increases,  prisms  must  be  used  gradually  dimip^m^ig  in  power,  until 
at  last  a  perfectly  accurate  corresponding  position  of  tkj^Seyes  is  attained  at  all 
distances — in  other  words,  the  squint  is  perfectly  cj fT^rr  I  have  seen  patients 
of  Dr.  Yon  Graefe’s  who  were  thus  completej^^red  in  about  six  weeks, 
commencing  with  strong  glasses  of  the  nuinb&^gUJom  15  to  20,  and  gradually 
wearing  them  less  and  less  powerful.  The^af^principally  applicable  in  young 
persons,  who  squint  but  slightly ;  and  in  fos&rfcf  diplopia  biocularis,  where  the 
abnormal  position  of  one  eye  is  only  ofciiwEa  when  an  object  some  feet  distant 
is  regarded,  they  are  the  only  certain  tfEyhis  of  cure. 

“In  more  marked  degrees  of  strabismus,  the  muscle  must  be  divided,  because 
the  use  of  strong  prisms,  and  thf^e&orts  of  the  patient  to  avoid  diplopia,  become 
very  troublesome ;  and,  if  tlm  of  the  two  images  causes  too  great  an  effort, 

an  effect  is  produced  exacfl^rre  opposite  of  that  desired ;  for  if  the  diplopia 
cannot  be  removed,  tlm*  ((ogjole  images  separate  still  farther  from  each  other, 
because,  when  distant, Gh^y  are  not  so  intolerable  as  when  near. 

“  In  many  cases^affter  operations  for  the  cure  of  strabismus  by  division  of  the 
muscle  in  one  or^SIreyes,  although  great  improvement  follows,  the  cure  is  not 
perfect.  SomnjEgree  of  squint  still  persists  in  one  eye,  and  probably  some 
diplopia  wJa^sMjects  at  certain  distances  from  the  eye  are  attentively  regarded. 
In  such  d^fe^the  prismatic  glasses  suffice  to  complete  the  cure  commenced  by 
the  opertitioh.  I  saw  several  instances  in  which  this  proved  to  be  the  case  in 
the^Jp^ce  of  Dr.  Yon  Graefe.” 

NMryW ells  claims  to  have  benefited  two  patients  by  the  use  of  these  specta- 
but  in  a.  third  they  failed,  and  he  was  obliged  to  divide  the  muscle. 
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The  principle  upon  which  these  spectacles  act  is  not  very  evident,  and  we 
fear  that  they  will,  in  most  cases,  be  found  wholly  ineffectual. 

Operation  for  the  Cure  of  Squinting  by  dividing  one  or  other  of  the  Recti 
Muscles. — When,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  several  means  already 
specified  have  been  employed  for  the  removal  of  squinting,  without  success, 
and  the  disease  may  thus  be  regarded  as  confirmed,  the  eye  may  be  brought 
back  to  its  normal  direction  by  dividing  the  internal  or  external  rectus,  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  strabismus  is  convergent  or  divergent.  This  operation,  of  which  the 
idea  was  suggested  and  the  practicability  asserted  by  Dr.  Stro  meyer  of  Hano¬ 
ver  (in  his  Beitrage  zur  Operativen  Orthopadik :  Hanover,  1838),  was  first 
performed  towards  the  end  of  last  year,  1839,  by  Professor  Dieffenbach,1  of 
Berlin,  who  has  since  employed  it  in  some  hundreds  of  cases.  In  the  spring 
of  the  present  year  [1840]  it  was  introduced  into  practice  in  this  country,  and 
has  now  been  performed  in  great  numbers  of  instances.53 

Cases  proper  for  the  Operation. — The  operation  is  applicable  to  cases  of  con¬ 
firmed  squinting  only.  If  the  disease  be  of  occasional  and  temporary  character, 
and  accompanied  by  other  irregular  movements  or  contractions,  such  as  those  of 
chorea;  if  it  be  induced  by  causes  still  in  action,  such  as  disease  or  injury  of 
the  orbit  or  its  contents,  disorder  of  the  sensorium,  nervous  excitement,  derange¬ 
ment  of  the  digestive  organs;  or  if  it  is  of  recent  origin,  and  there  is  a  reason¬ 
able  prospect  of  removing  it  by  the  means  already  specified,  division  of  the 
muscle  is  neither  necessary  nor  advisable. 

Nor  would  it  be  proper  in  strabismus  from  corneal  opacity  or  changes  in  the 
pupil.  The  misdirection  of  the  eye  in  these  cases  renders  it  available  for  vision ; 
this  advantage  is  lost,  if  the  squint  is  removed.  Since  the  operation  is  sub¬ 
mitted  to  as  a  remedy  for  deformity,  it  is  liardty  applicable  where  the  cornea  is 
opaque,  as  that  opacity  will  still  cause  an  unpleasant  appearance  even  if  the 
normal  direction  of  the  eye  is  restored.  The  removal  of  the  squint  in  such  a 
case  might,  however,  improve  the  appearance  of  the  eye ;  hence,  the  operation 
might  be  performed,  if  it  should  be  found  that  the  eye  could  h^Nbrought  into 
its  normal  position  without  injury  to  vision.  Vyj 

Where  the  squint  is  slight  in  degree,  the  effect  on  person^W^pearance  is  in¬ 
considerable,  and  the  operation  consequently  not  necessarjQCvve  must  remem¬ 
ber,  too,  that  although  the  squint  may  be  removed,  irl^operation  not  unfre- 


1  See  the  Berlin  Medicinvtche  Zeitung ,  No.  46,  Novgm^^l839,  and  February,  1840. 
The  subject  is  mentioned,  with  a  notice  of  these  caseB^iit!t%e  British  and  Foreign  Medical 
Review ,  vol.  ix.  p.  558.  A  short  description  of  tke  operation  by  Dieffenbach  himself 
will  be  found  in  the  London  Medical  Gazette,  vojL^xvi.  p.  109.  He  has  given  a  more 
detailed  statement,  with  the  results  of  his  {jcperience,  in  Casper’s  Wochenschrift , 
July  4,  1840.  There  is  an  account  of  tliisnpaper  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Review , 
vol.  x.  p.  570. 

2  The  Medical  Gazette ,  and  the  Lancet p&dfb  present  year  (1840)  contain  several  com¬ 
munications  on  this  subject,  detailin§rcl$Cl  m  which  the  operation  has  been  performed 
in  various  parts  of  England,  and  des^y&ng  modifications  in  the  instruments  employed, 
and  in  the  mode  of  proceeding.^TVfiJe  of  Dr.  Franz,  Mr.  Lucas,  and  Mr.  Duffin,  may 
be  particularly  mentioned,  lr^a  Juries  of  papers  entitled  An  Inquiry  into  some  of  the 
Consequences  and  Causes  of  Cm  Failure  of  the  new  Operation  for  the  Cure  of  Strabismus  or 
Squinting ,  the  gentleman  l^L^tmed  has  examined  scientifically  the  principal  physiological 
and  pathological  points  i^Sbng  to  the  disease  and  the  operation;  he  has  given  judicious 
directions  for  the  lajt^^rfu  has  pointed  out  the  more  frequent  causes  of  failure. 

The  only  expre^Kft?Mications  on  the  subject  are  the  following  two  :  On  the  Cure  of 
Squinting  by  theJ&wion  of  one  of  the  Straight  Muscles  of  the  Eye;  by  C.  W.  G.  Guthrie  ; 
with  a  plate,  8*0.  London,  1840.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Cure  of  Strabismus,  &c.,  by 
P.  B.  LucA&.^ath  plates,  8vo.  London,  1840. 

[A  num^E/)f^)ublications  on  the  subject  have  since  appeared  in  France,  Germany,  and 
EnglandS^hetitles  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  give.] 
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quently  causes  changes  in  the  appearance  of  the  eye  quite  as  conspicuous  as  a 
slight  squint;  also,  that  consequences  rather  serious  have  sometimes  ensued 
from  the  operation  itself;  for  example,  acute  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva 
with  chemosis,  inflammation  and  abscess  in  the  orbit,  suppuration  of  the  globe, 
and  bleeding  to  so  dangerous  an  extent  as  to  render  transfusion  necessary. 
[This  last  has  occurred  in  a  single  case  only,  and  that  was  in  a  boy  of  hemor¬ 
rhagic  diathesis,  whose  life  had  previously  been  in  danger  several  times  from 
hemorrhage  after  slight  injuries.] 

If  the  squinting  eye  does  not  resume  its  proper  position  when  the  other  is 
closed,  the  operation  is  contraindicated.  The  unnatural  direction  of  the  eye 
here  depends  on  paralysis,  or  on  other  changes,  which  the  operation  will  not 
remedy.  The  divergent  squint  connected  with  paralysis  of  the  parts  supplied 
by  the  motor  nerve  is  a  case  of  this  kind. 

If  the  eye,  in  convergent  squint,  can  be  brought  only  into  the  centre  of  the 
orbit,  but  not  turned  outwards,  the  operation  will  not  be  completely  successful, 
that  is,  it  will  not  give  perfect  freedom  of  motion;  it  may  produce  partial  im¬ 
provement. 

[Our  own  experience  would  lead  us  to  expect  better  success  often  from  the 
operation  in  these  cases;  and  Mr.  Walton  states  that  “  when  the  patient  can 
turn  the  eye  outwards  as  far  as  the  centre  of  the  orbit,  the  operation  may  be 
undertaken  with  great  confidence.”  In  several  of  his  own  cases,  he  adds,  of 
what  appeared  to  be  fixed  eyes,  that  is,  having  no  powers  of  abduction,  the 
division  of  their  internal  recti  set  them  straight.] 

The  propriety  of  performing  the  operation  is  doubtful  when  the  cellular  tex¬ 
ture  under  the  conjunctiva  and  around  the  muscles  has  been  condensed  and 
indurated  by  repeated  inflammations,, as  mentioned  at  page  877.  These  parts, 
says  Mr.  Duffin,  may  be  “  so  extremely  adherent  to  the  sclerotica,  that  it 
would  be  imprudent  to  detach  them  to  the  extent  necessary  to  liberate  the  globe 
in  a  sufficient  degree  to  admit  of  its  assuming  the  proper  position,  even  were 
the  rectus  and  membranous  attachments  on  the  exterior  of  the  organ  to  have 
escaped  the  ravages  of  the  disease,  but  which,  under  such  cirmimstances,  seldom 
happens.  When,  then,  we  find  the  motions  of  the  eye  j^J^limited,  and  that 
the  patient  is  incapable  of  bringing  the  pupil  by  an  pJJcn#  or  his  will  to  the 
centre  of  the  orbit,  having  previously  suffered  inflamnMtfji&i,  either  during  child¬ 
hood,  from  accident  or  other  causes,  we  should  consrffefcwell  the  probable  degree 
of  success  before  we  operate.”  In  a  case  wh^r^mih  eyes  were  operated  on, 
u  the  whole  of  the  investing  structures  of  thqTWfer  periphery  of  the  eye  were 
found  to  be  thickened,  contracted,  and  in^Imi^d  to  such  a  degree  that  they 
cut  like  cartilage,  and  required  both  extenkwu  and  careful  dissection  from  the 
sclerotica.  Fortunately,  the  mischief /rvhi  confined  to  the  inner  portion  of  the 
sclerotic  surface,  so  that  when  the  ev^was  liberated  at  this  part,  the  external 
muscle  had  power  to  draw  the  pu^fijtnto  its  proper  situation,  and  the  case  did 
well.  This  man  had  two  smalkj^Jteks  on  one  eye,  and  a  nebulous  opacity  on 
the  other.  Notwithstandin^AsS!  disadvantage,  his  vision  was  much  improved 
by  the  operation,  as  his  etfS^were  previously  buried  in  an  unusual  manner  in 
the  nasal  canthus,  fronfwlJlTm  position  he  could  move  them  but  in  a  very  slight 
degree,  being  only  atl^ro  bring  the  pupils,  by  the  greatest  effort  of  the  will,  to 
a  point  scarcely  between  the  inner  canthus  and  the  centre  of  the  orbit.” 

In  other  analogotfychscs  operated  on  by  Mr.  Duffin,  the  abductor  muscle  has 
not  been  abJtd^Waw  the  pupil  into  the  centre  of  the  orbit  at  the  time;  it  has 
regained  fe^Sibwer  gradually  in  the  course  of  some  days.  (. Medical  Gazette ,  vol. 
xxvii.  p^.  lt>,  17.) 

_  eration. — If  the  patient  is  adult,  or  younger,  but  not  unruly,  the 
tfon  is  sitting  on  a  chair  with  a  back,  against  which  the  head  is  gently 
ed;  the  recumbent  position  on  a  couch,  with  the  head  resting  against  the 
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higher  end,  is  equally  convenient.  A  younger  patient,  who  cannot  be  depended 
on  for  steadiness,  must  be  placed  on  a  narrow  table,  and  confined  by  a  sheet 
passed  over  the  body  and  limbs ;  the  head  being  rested  on  a  pillow,  and  well 
secured,  as  well  as  the  body,  by  a  sufficient  number  of  assistants;  or  the  arms 
may  be  strapped  to  the  body  by  a  broad  belt,  and  the  patient  held  by  a  strong 
man,  who  secures  the  lower  limbs  between  his  thighs,  allowing  the  head  to  rest 
on  his  shoulder  or  chest. 

The  following  are  the  steps  of  the  operation  :  separation  of  the  eyelids,  which 
must  be  held  apart  so  as  to  denude  the  globe  on  its  inner  or  nasal  aspect ;  draw¬ 
ing  the  globe  outwards,  to  bring  the  situation  of  the  internal  rectus  within  the 
view  and  reach  of  the  operator;  incision  of  the  conjunctiva;  division  of  the 
muscle.  There  are  differences,  more  or  less  important,  in  the  mode  of  exe¬ 
cuting  each  of  these  steps,  and  in  the  instruments  employed.  The  upper  lid 
may  be  raised  and  fixed  by  the  finger  of  an  assistant,  or  a  small  silver  wire 
speculum  may  be  used,  either  passed  under  the  lid,  or  applied  on  its  external 
surface.  The  lower  lid  is  managed  with  the  finger,  by  an  assistant  or  by  the 
operator,  or  it  is  depressed  and  kept  out  of  the  way  by  a  speculum.  A  simple 
but  ingenious  contrivance  for  this  purpose  is  represented  by  Mr.  Lucas  (PI.  3, 
Fig.  3.)  It  is  a  bowed  speculum,  with  a  curved  steel  spring,  fixed  to  the  specu¬ 
lum  at  one  end,  and  having  a  small  pad  at  the  other.  When  the  speculum  is 
placed  on  the  e}did,  the  pad  comes  under  the  edge  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  the 
action  of  the  spring  keeps  the  instrument  in  place  without  the  help  of  an  as¬ 
sistant.  Some  use  a  large  spring  artery  forceps,  seizing  the  conjunctiva  in  the 
fold  between  the  lid  and  globe,  towards  the  internal  angle,  and  then  letting  the 
forceps  hang  by  the  membrane  on  the  cheek ;  thus  the  lower  lid  is  effectually 
kept  out  of  the  way.  The  conjunctiva  may  be  divided  with  the  knife  or  scis¬ 
sors;  the  latter  is  generally  found  the  most  convenient  instrument  for  this 
purpose.  The  rectus  muscle  may  be  cut  through  with  either  instrument.  The 
latter  is  generally  raised  by  a  small  curved  director,  or  by  a  slender  blunt-hook, 
before  it  is  divided.  Hooks,  directors,  and  knives,  of  very  various  shapes,  have 
been  used  by  different  operators. 

In  Mr.  C.  Guthrie’s  mode  of  proceeding,  an  assistant  rah^JQb  upper  lid 
with  a  silver  elevator  or  speculum,  holding  it  with  one  hand^ijifly  perpendicu¬ 
larly  to  the  forehead,  and  confining  the  lid  gently  againstr^K  edge  of  the  orbit, 
so  that  it  may  not  slip,  nor  allow  the  upper  conjunctivas^ cl  to  bulge  out  below 
it.  He  then  fixes  a  strong  double  hook  with  the^Agsr  hand  into  the  tunica 
albuginea,  through  the  conjunctiva  at  a  little  dts^Je  from  the  cornea,  in  the 
middle  line  of  the  eye.  The  operator,  having  Hgj/essed  the  under  eyelid  with 
the  fore  or  second  finger  of  the  left  hand,  directs  the  assistant  to  draw  the  eye¬ 
ball  gently  outwards  with  the  hook,  until  tl^Jkemilunar  fold  of  the  conjunctiva 
begins  to  yield  to  the  traction,  when  it  ^ould  be  held  perfectly  steady  on  the 
middle  line,  the  centre  of  the  pupil  b^rag*(lirectly  under  the  shaft  of  the  hook. 
He  then  makes  an  incision  nearly^^®(SBtant  from  the  hook  and  the  edge  of  the 
semilunar  fold,  through  the  conjA^tiva  and  the  cellular  membrane,  which  may 
intervene  between  it  and  *Qklon  of  the  rectus  muscle,  directly  upwards 
and  inwards  towards  the  ori^  Some  surgeons  use  a  small  straight  knife  for 
this  purpose,  some  a  psiiQrf  scissors,  in  which  case  the  membrane  is  raised  by 
jEfcrse 


a  pair  of  eye-forceps 


r  semilunar  valve,  and  the  fold  thus  formed  between 


it  and  the  hook  divid^-f  but  Mr.  G.  generally  cuts  through  the  conjunctiva  at 
once  with  a  sundi  HJiwed  knife,  which  is  introduced  under  the  membrane  from 
below  the  line^vbhe  hook,  the  point  being  brought  out  upwards ;  or  with 
scissors  eurwji  on  the  lower  edge,  and  cutting  sharply  up  to  the  points,  which 
are  blunto^Ap^e  incision  is  to  be  enlarged  upwards  and  downwards,  if  neces- 
sary,  tft^tNeast  three-eighths  of  an  inch,  which  exposes  the  tendon  of  the 
rect^\JThis  may  be  made  more  distinct  by  the  point  of  the  knife  or  scissors, 
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whichever  is  used,  or  by  the  blunt  end  of  the  small,  flat,  curved,  and  slightly 
grooved  director,  for  which  the  knife  is  to  be  exchanged.  The  director  is  now 
to  be  introduced  by  a  gentle  steady  motion  beueath  the  tendon,  carrying  it  in¬ 
wards  rather  deeply  through  the  cellular  membrane  and  fat,  so  as  to  be  passed 
under  the  muscular  as  well  as  the  tendinous  part,  which  causes  the  eye  to  roll 
a  little  inwards :  this  should  not  be  prevented  by  holding  the  hook  too  firmly. 
The  point  is  then  to  be  raised  by  depressing  the  handle,  when  it  will  appear  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  incision,  having  the  muscle  on  its  grooved  surface;  this 
elevation  of  the  tendinous  attachment  turns  the  eyeball  outwards,  so  that  the 
hook  is  no  longer  necessary,  and  may  be  dispensed  with  after  the  first  incision 
is  made  through  the  conjunctiva,  while  in  very  determined  persons  it  need 
not  be  used  at  all.  The  director  being  now  held  in  the  left  hand  over 
the  lower  eyelid,  the  curved  knife  is  to  be  run  along  the  slightly  marked  groove 
so  as  to  divide  the  tendon.  The  operation  may  be  done  throughout  with  the 
same  pair  of  blunt-ended  curved  scissors  with  which  it  was  begun,  the  lower 
conve^limb  being  gradually  introduced  under  the  muscle  in  the  same  manner  and 
with  the  same  precautions  as  the  director.  The  eyelid  now  falls,  and  the  eye 
should  be  sponged  clean.  If,  when  the  patient  opens  the  eye,  he  is  unable  to 
turn  it  inwards,  the  operation  is  completed ;  but,  if  he  can  do  it  in  the  slightest 
degree,  the  muscle,  or  its  lateral  cellular  or  tendinous  attachments,  have  not 
been  entirely  divided.  The  scissors  or  director  must  be  again  used,  and  the 
undivided  part  sought  for  and  incised.  A  very  small  portion  of  undivided 
attachment,  either  on  the  under  or  upper  part,  will  give  the  power  of  turning 
the  eye  inwards.  This  effect  may  be  produced  from  connection  either  with  the 
rectus  superior  above,  or  the  inferior  below.  In  five  of  the  cases  performed, 
the  eyes  would  not  at  first  turn  outwards,  although  the  sclerotic  coat  was  ren¬ 
dered  distinct  to  all  present  for  nearly  three-eighths  of  an  inch  every  way, 
which,  indeed,  ought  always  to  be  done  to  insure  success  in  doubtful  cases; 
and  it  was  only  by  dividing  the  additional  band  of  membrane  or  tendinous  ex¬ 
pansion  I  have  alluded  to,  in  three  cases  upwards,  and  in  two  downwards,  that 
the  operations  were  perfectly  completed.  The  posterior  cut  vend  of  the  muscle 
is  to  be  pushed  backward  by  the  director  away  from  the^u^portion,  and  from 
the  ball  of  the  eye,  so  that  it  may  unite  indirectly  to  ikevposterior  part  of  the 
globe,  and  not  to  its  side,  and  the  edges  of  the  hra&m  in  the  conjunctival 
membrane  are  to  he  adjusted  by  the  same  instrumem^  (On  the  Cure  of  Squint¬ 
ing,  <Scc.  pp.  12-14.) 

If  the  method  with  the  scissors  is  prefejr0jit  will  be  most  convenient  to 
use  a  rather  long  pair  with  strong  bladcC,  dieting  sharply  to  the  ends,  which 
are  just  blunted.  The  conjunctiva,  rafcaoy  common  forceps,  is  divided  with 
these  in  the  inner  side  of  the  globe, the  sclerotica  is  then  dissected  clear 
for  the  space  of  a  finger-nail,  care^eing  taken  to  divide  every  fibre  and  even 
cellular  attachment  upwards  an(W^nwards. 

Mr.  Lucas  recommends  th|ffrth$  operation  should  be  performed  without  the 
elevator  under  the  upper  lftjS^Jr  the  double  hook  fixed  into  the  globe.  When 
the  sound  eye  is  closei  'patient  can  avert  the  affected  organ  voluntarily. 
Mr.  L.  therefore,  bin(%  j|p  the  former  with  a  pad  of  lint,  and  a  silk  handker¬ 
chief,  trusting  to4the.  voluntary  eversion  of  the  eye  for  procuring  a  sufficient 
exposure  of  the  fiSpe  on  its  inner  side.  He  places  the  patient  on  a  chair  with 
a  back  sufficim^fc/high  to  allow  of  the  head  being  moderately  reclined.  An 
assistant,  behind  the  patient,  raises  the  upper  lid  and  fixes  it  against 

the  edge>^Jhe  orbit,  and  gently  depresses  and  draws  outward  the  lower  lid, 
taking^Aar^not  to  cause  eversion  of  the  tarsus.  A  sharp-pointed  hook  and  a 
com^n  ^harp-pointed  pair  of  scissors  are  used  for  dividing  the  conjunctiva. 
“Byuaving  the  hook  fixed  in  a  cedar  handle,  a  great  degree  of  lightness  is 
to  the  instrument,  so  that  if  the  patient  should  start  suddenly,  or  in  any 
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other  way  struggle,  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  operation,  the  operator  may  let 
go  the  instrument,  while  it  is  still  fixed  in  the  conjunctiva,  without  doing  injury 
to  this  membrane,  endangering  the  eye  itself,  or  losing  its  hold. 

The  operator  takes  the  hook  in  his  right  hand,  and  inserts  it  into  the  tunica 
conjunctiva  about  two  lines  or  two  lines  and  a  half  distant  from  the  cornea,  and 
in  a  line  corresponding  to  its  transverse  axis.  He  then  transfers  the  hook  to 
his  left  hand,  and  taking  in  his  right  hand  the  sharp-pointed  scissors,  he  first 
gently  draws  forward  the  conjunctiva,  and  makes  a  semicircular  incision  of  this 
membrane  from  below  upwards,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  hook,  to  an  extent 
varying  from  four  to  six  lines.  It  may  sometimes  even  be  desirable  to  make 
the  incision  longer. 

“  When  the  required  section  of  the  conjunctiva  is  made,  the  fine  sharp- 
pointed  hook  should  be  withdrawn,  the  eyelids  be  permitted  to  meet,  and  the 
farther  progress  of  the  operation  be  suspended  for  a  few  moments ;  during 
which  time,  if  there  be  any  hemorrhage,  the  sponge  and  tepid  water  are  to  be 
used;  indeed,  whether  there  be  hemorrhage  or  not,  the  application  of  tepid 
water  is  always  agreeable  to  the  patient.  The  eyelids  are  next  to  be  carefully 
wiped  dry  with  a  handkerchief,  and  the  assistant  is  to  secure  them  as  before, 
when  the  lips  of  the  incision  of  the  conjunctiva  will  be  found  more  or  less 
separated  from  each  other.  The  operator  then  takes  the  blunt-hook  in  his  right 
hand,  and,  inserting  it  between  the  edges  of  the  divided  conjunctiva,  he  insinu¬ 
ates  it  from  below  upwards,  between  the  tendon  of  the  muscle  and  the  sclerotica. 
This  being  effected,  either  totally  or  partially,  the  eyeball  and  the  muscle  are 
at  the  complete  command  of  the  operator.1 

“The  cellular  tissue  immediately  behind  the  conjunctiva,  and  the  subcon¬ 
junctival  and  submuscular  fasciae,  often  afford  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the 
blunt-hook.  The  former  can  be  easily  separated  by  the  point  of  the  instru¬ 
ment,  and  the  fascia  also,  but  with  more  difficulty.  The  blunt-hook  being 
inserted  beneath  the  muscle,  the  operator  transfers  it  to  his  left  hand,  and 
having  brought  the  tendon  into  view,  he  divides  it  with  a  sharp-pointed  pair  of 
scissors  held  in  his  right  hand,  as  close  to  its  insertion  as  is  ^foopatible  with 
the  safety  of  the  sclerotica.  yxj 

“  If  the  eye  be  not  immediately  everted,  or  if  the  patitf^feas  the  power  of 
turning  it  so  far  inwards  as  to  conceal  any  portion  ofi^hj^ornea,  or  to  hide 
completely  the  white  of  the  eye  between  the  cornea^aAixhe  inner  canthus,  in 
all  probability  some  of  the  tendinous  fibres  of  the  mfc^M^have  not  been  divided. 
To  ascertain  if  this  be  the  case,  I  have  founffi^iQmunt-hook  the  best  instru¬ 
ment;  it  should  again  be  inserted  between  thdfecjjey  of  the  incision  of  the  con¬ 
junctiva,  and  by  directing  its  point  upward^noaownwards,  keeping  it  at  the 

1  In  operating  on  either  of  the  recti,  tlna^ex^t  situation  of  the  tendinous  insertion 
should  be  borne  in  mind.  Mr.  Lucas  nniJjeji^Le  following  statement  on  this  point,  which 
he  has  taken  the  trouble  to  ascertain. 

“ In  the  well-proportioned  eye  oiL&Oad'ult,  the  centre  of  the  tendon  of  the  superior 
rectus,  and  that  of  the  inferior  reej^^are  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  cornea,  viz.  four 
lines ;  the  inner  edges  of  eacl^ti^^oout  the  same  distance,  whilst  the  outer  edges  are 
considerably  more  removed,  bein^distant  seven  lines.  In  consequence  of  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  both  muscles  will  fairly  antagonize  each  other,  in  their  alternate  actions  of  raising 
the  eye  upwards  and  dotsnGjrds;  but  in  consequence  of  the  close  proximity  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  fibres  of  their  - - -  ~ - *u'% 


Jenjtons  to  the  cornea,  in  comparison  with  the  distance  of  their 
external  fibres  from  #*A^?oint,  the  former  have  much  greater  power  in  directing  the  eye 
inwards  than  the^ft^have  in  directing  it  outwards. 

“  The  centre^JhjHendon  of  the  internal  rectus  muscle  is  distant  from  the  cornea  about 
three  lines,  ite  superior  edge  is  distant  four  lines,  and  its  inferior  edge  five  lines.  Con¬ 
trasted  witM\e  tendon  of  this  muscle,  that  of  the  external  rectus  is  distant  at  its  centre 
from  the^^toe*  nearly  five  lines,  and  its  superior  and  inferior  edges  are  distant  nearly 
six  liif^’’^K  20.  [For  full  details  of  the  anatomical  relation  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye, 
Bee  ei  seqA 
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same  time  close  to  the  sclerotica,  the  most  minute  tendinous  filament,  if  undi¬ 
vided,  can  be  detected,  and  its  section  accomplished.”  Should  the  eye  be  still 
inverted,  it  must  be  from  condensation  of  the  subconjunctival  and  submuscular 
fasciae,  with  which  there  is  usually  combined  an  unnatural  firmness  of  the  con¬ 
junctiva,  and  of  the  cellular  stratum  under  it.  Any  condensed  cellular  tissue 
or  fascia,  which  still  draws  the  eye  inwards,  must  be  freely  divided  with  the 
forceps  and  scissors. 

Mr.  Lucas  says,  “that  he  has  found  no  necessity  for  instruments  to  fix  the 
eye,  provided  the  patient  can  evert  his  eye  when  the  other  is  closed;  and, 
except  in  the  most  extreme  cases  of  convergent  strabismus,  he  can  do  so ;  this 
is  all  that  is  necessary ;  he  can  keep  it  so  sufficiently  long  to  allow  the  slowest 
operator  to  insert  the  sharp  hook  into  the  conjunctiva,  and  when  once  this  is 
accomplished,  its  section  is  easy.  Occasionally,  the  eye  will  at  this  time  turn 
in,  but  this  is  of  no  consequence,  the  operator  has  only  to  wait  a  moment  or 
two,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  hook  and  the  patient,  the  eye  can  be  readily 
turned  sufficiently  out  to  enable  him  to  make  the  necessary  section  of  the  con¬ 
junctiva.  This  being  effected,  the  blunt-hook  can  be  readily  passed  under  the 
muscle,  and  then  the  eye  and  the  muscle  are  under  our  perfect  control.” 

In  a  few  cases,  where  the  inversion  was  very  great,  and  the  patient  could  not 
evert  the  eye  to  a  sufficient  degree,  the  simple  sharp  hook  was  quite  sufficient. 

Mr.  Duffin  performs  the  operation  recommended  by  Mr.  Lucas,  considering 
it  to  be  decidedly  the  best  in  every  respect.  He  has  never  found  it  necessary 
to  depress  the  lower  lid  by  means  of  artery  forceps,  nor  to  use  sharp  hooks  for 
fixing  the  globe.  For  separating  and  fixing  the  lids,  he  recommends  the  silver 
wire  specula  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  N.  Thompson,  of  Nottingham.  (They  are 
figured  in  the  Medical  Gazette ,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  51.)  These  are  applied  on  the 
external  surface  of  the  lids,  and  thus  cause  no  pain ;  and  they  are  fixed  in 
handles,  so  that  the  hands  of  the  assistant,  by  whom  they  are  held,  are  removed 
to  a  distance,  and  the  region  of  the  eye  is  thus  left  free  for  the  operator.  “  The 
patient  is  desired  to  direct  his  eye  outwards ;  the  conjunctiva  is  then  to  be 
pinched  up  by  means  of  a  fine  forceps,  and  cut  across  with^ja  pair  of  strong 
scissors,  nearly  midway  between  the  edge  of  the  cornea,  afrriGnV  semilunar  fold 
of  the  membrane.  This  opening  should  be  made  frefljy^and  care  taken  in 
making  it  to  completely  divide  the  subconjunctival  l^ccellular  tissue,  so  as 
to  fairly  expose  the  tendon  from  its  upper  to  itpS^ver  margin.  The  blunt- 
hook  is  then  to  be  inserted  under  it,  so  that^lren  raised  and  drawn  to  the 
external  opening,  a  small  portion  may  be  sni^d^out  of  it.  Should  the  pupil 
when  this  is  done  be  found  not  to  occupy  it^jtfoper  situation,  the  hook  should 
be  introduced  again,  and  any  bands  of  fiS^o-cellular  tissue  that  still  fix  the  eye¬ 
ball  should  be  brought  to  the  external  o^eSnng  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tendon 
has  been  divided,  this  being  repeats^  tin  the  eye  is  perfectly  liberated.  The 
only  point  in  the  operation  that  reorfvres  more  precise  instructions  is  the  direction 
in  which  the  blunt-hook  sh(m^M!!0  introduced,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
should  be  made  to  gently  s^^ftne  sclerotica  in  search  of  adhesions.  This  is 
the  grand  step  in  whieh^i%c^t  surgeons  in  their  early  operations  fail.  They 
generally  introduce  tke^KjJbk  by  holding  it  at  a  right  angle  with  the  eye,  its 
concavity  looking  pfgj&ros,  and  thus  almost  invariably  miss  inserting  it  under 
the  tendon ;  wherpj^yrc  introduced  by  holding  it  almost  parallel  with  the  eye, 
the  point  beingnStJcted  downwards,  until  it  reach  the  inferior  margin  of  the 
tendon,  ancUft&*  the  handle  be  turned  carefully  upon  its  axis,  and  the  hook 
next  swepftX^tauy  over  that  portion  of  the  sclerotica  which  it  is  necessary  to 
clear,  no  ^inrculty  will  ever  be  experienced  in  passing  it  under  the  tendon,  or 
anythin? Bjse  it  may  be  necessary  to  divide.  After  its  point  is  turned  upwards, 
alljt[iaMequires  attention  is  to  keep  the  flat  side  of  the  instrument  towards  the 
and  its  extremity  in  gentle  contact  with  the  sclerotica,  taking  care  to 
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make  it  emerge  through  the  external  wound,  by  keeping  the  handle  well 
depressed,  and  causing  it  to  obliquely  cross  the  nose.  I  have  seen  a  great 
many  operators  at  first  thrust  the  extremity  of  the  hook  against  the  globe  of  the 
eye  ;  and  some,  I  am  informed,  have  actually  pushed  it  through  the  sclerotic 
coat,  and  allowed  the  humours  to  escape ;  whilst  almost  every  one,  from  want 
of  attention  to  the  last  direction,  that  of  making  the  handle  obliquely  to  cross 
the  nose,  catches  its  extremity  under  the  superior  tarsal  cartilage,  from  whence, 
only  after  numerous  ineffectual  efforts,  they  finally  disentangle  it.”  (. Medical 
Gazette. ,  vol.  xxvii.  pp.  51,  52.) 

The  maxim  of  avoiding  all  unnecessary  roughness  and  violence,  which  ought 
to  be  observed  in  operations  generally,  is  more  especially  imperative  in  those 
performed  on  the  eyes.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  abductor  muscle  can 
be  easily  divided  without  the  painful  application  of  specula  under  the  lids,  with¬ 
out  fixing  a  spring  forceps  in  the  conjunctiva  to  depress  the  lower  lid,  and  with¬ 
out  inserting  hooks  into  the  globe  of  the  eye.  The  latter  are  said  to  be  fixed 
into  the  conjunctiva,  or  into  the  tunica  albuginea;  the  latter  expression  is 
obscure ;  however,  if  the  hooks  are  to  be  effective  in  everting  and  fixing  the 
globe,  they  must  penerate  the  sclerotica,  and  I  cannot  doubt  but  they  pierce 
the  choroid  and  retina  also.  If  the  patient  possesses  moderate  steadiness  and 
control  over  the  movements  of  the  eye,  the  hooks  are  unnecessary ;  they  are 
dangerous  in  the  case  of  such  unruliness  as  to  require  that  he  should  be  over¬ 
powered  by  main  force.  In  general,  however,  no  unpleasant  results  have 
followed  the  use  of  the  hooks. 

A  fold  of  conjunctiva  may  be  seized  and  held  by  the  spring  artery  forceps; 
in  this  way  the  eye  can  be  drawn  outwards  and  fixed,  sufficiently  for  the  purpose 
of  the  operation  in  many  cases.  Dr.  Franz  employs  a  simple  sharp  hook  like 
that  used  in  dissection ;  a  small  sheath  for  its  point  is  connected  with  the  handle, 
so  that  it  can  be  moved  up  or  down.  When  the  hook  has  been  passed  under 
the  conjunctiva,  so  as  to  take  up  a  portion  of  the  membrane,  the  sheath  is 
pushed  down,  covers  the  point  of  the  hook,  and  thus  gives  a  secure  hold  on  the 
membrane. 

The  best  proceeding,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  separate  and  fi^O^eipalpebrae,  by 
means  of  the  specula  employed  by  Messrs.  Thompson  ^HDuffin,  and  to 
elevate  the  tendon,  as  well  as  any  cellular  connection^Ofet  may  require  to  be 
divided,  by  the  blunt-hook  devised  by  Mr.  Lucas.  jff»Tatter  is  made  as  thin 
as  it  can  be  to  preserve  a  blunt  edge,  and  is  flatten&Qm  the  sides. 

On  the  exterior  aspect  of  the  globe  we  can  a  larger  surface,  and  with 

greater  facility  than  on  the  nasal  side.  Tllqicjg,  the  division  of  the  external 
rectus  is  easier  than  that  of  the  internal  .Vjli  verging  squint  is  caused  most 
frequently  by  paralysis  of  the  abductor,  @1  cannot  then  be  benefited  by  the 
operation.  This  may  explain  in  part/Cjte  unfavourable  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Duffin,  respecting  the  result  of  si^Jjases  when  submitted  to  operation.  He 
says :  “  I  have  only  met  with  fi^e^^Mmples ;  and.  of  the  operations  performed 
upon  them,  not  one  has  beemVtfSSly  speaking,  successful,  although  they  have 
been  all  improved  in  a  trifims^gree.”  ( Medical  Gazette ,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  59.) 

Doable  Convergent  StrKj^0nus. — When  this  affection  exists  in  both  eyes,  it 
will  be  found  more^s^Jpngly  marked  in  the  one  than  in  the  other.  The  obli¬ 
quity  in  the  eye  least^rected  is  secondary,  and  affords  evidence  of  the  harmony 
or  co-operation  beM^m.  the  two  organs  in  the  exercise  of  vision.  If  the  ope¬ 
ration  be  per&juj&don  the  most  defective  eye,  the  other  will  afterwards  gradually 
come  right,  however,  is  not  always  the  case.  Possibly,  both  eyes  may  be 

affected  in  Isqmtl  degree  from  the  beginning ;  or  the  disease  in  the  second  eye, 
althougk^v^ng  its  origin  to  the  influence  of  the  other,  may  have  become  fully 
estaNislml.  Here  it  is  necessary  to  operate  on  both  eyes;  but  an  unpleasant 
re^\£has  ensued  in  some  cases:  “  When  the  second  eye  is  thoroughly  relieved, 
bxternal  recti  are  apt  to  assume  an  ascendency  of  power ;  and  when  the 
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patient  looks  at  all  outwards,  to  draw  the  eye  so  much  to  the  external  angle  as 
to  produce  a  very  unpleasant  leer,  and  at  the  same  time  to  render  vision  double.” 
(Mr.  Duffin,  in  the  Medical  Gazette ,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  47.)  This  happened  to  a 
lady  in  whom  the  operation  was  performed  in  the  left  or  worst  eye  with  satis¬ 
factory  result.  As  the  defect  in  the  right  eye  continued  very  marked,  the 
tendon  was  divided  on  this  side  three  weeks  after  the  first  operation.  The 
external  rectus  of  the  left  eye  now  turned  the  pupil  so  much  outwards  that 
vision  became  double,  and  a  very  unpleasant  leer  supplanted  the  original  squint. 
Both  eyes  were  directed  properly  in  looking  at  an  object  directly  before  the 
patient ;  but  if  the  object  were  removed  only  a  few  inches  to  either  side,  and 
she  looked  at  it  without  turning  the  head,  the  external  rectus  of  the  side  to 
which  it  had  been  moved  immediately  drew  the  pupil  to  the  external  angle, 
causing  double  vision,  and  a  most  ungainly  cast.  This  defect  is  now  confined 
to  the  left  eye,  and  not  so  marked  as  at  first,  so  that  a  hope  of  its  ultimate 
removal  maybe  entertained.  (Med.  Gazette,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  978.)  Mr.  Duffin 
considers  that  this  unpleasant  result  may  be  obviated  by  leaving  undivided,  in 
the  second  operation,  a  portion  of  the  restraint  that  confines  the  eye,  in  order 
to  control  the  action  of  the  opposite  abductor.  (Ibid.  vol.  xxvii.  p.  47.) 


Fig.  221. 


[The  method  of  operating  which  we  adopted  twelve  years  ago  for  convergent 

strabismus,  and  have  since  prac¬ 
tised  in  many  cases  without  a  sin¬ 
gle  unfortunate  occurrence,  is  the 
following : — 

The  patient  is  seated  facing  the 
light,  on  a  chair  without  a  back,  or 
on  a  stool  of  a  proper  height,  so  that 
his  or  her  head  will  rest  upon  the 
breast  of  an  assistant  seated  on  an 
ordinary  chair  behind.  The  eye  not 
to  be  operated  om^s  to  be  bound  up 
with  a  compr^|k$nl  bandage.  The 
surgeon  is  seated  on  a  corn- 

ung  the  patient, 
step  of  the  operation 
the  separation  of  the 
s.  This  may  be  best  effected 
e  assistant,  if  he  is  a  skilful 
For  this  purpose,  if  the  left 
eye  is  to  be  operated  on,  he  should 
raise  the  upper  lid  with  the  fore¬ 
finger  of  his  right  hand,  and  de¬ 
press  the  lower  lid  with  the  fore¬ 
finger  of  his  left  hand.  When  the 
right  eye  is  to  be  operated  on,  the 


O 


Elastic  steel- wire  speculum  for 
separa 


ting  the  lids 


Fig.  222. 


Toothed  forceps  for  pinching  up  a  fold  of  the  conjunctiva. 

is  to  be  raised  with  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand,  and  the  lower  one 
Ssed  with  the  forefinger  of  the  right  hand.  When  the  assistant  cannot 
^depended  on,  the  lids  may  be  separated  by  a  speculum  3  and  the  best  for 
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Fig.  223. 


this  purpose  we  have  seen  is  the  elastic  steel-wire  speculum,  represented  in  the 
accompanying  figure  (Fig.  221).  The 
two  branches  are  to  be  pressed  together, 
one  end  introduced  under  the  upper  and 
the  other  under  the  lower  lid ;  the  force 
of  the  spring  then  separates  the  lids. 

An  instrument,  which  also  answers,  has 
been  devised  by  Drs.  P.  B.  Goddard 
and  W.  W.  IIuschenberger.  It  is 
made  of  silver  wire,  somewhat  similar 
in  form  to  that  just  figured,  but  it  is 
constructed  in  two  separate  pieces,  to 
one  of  which  is  attached  a  cylinder,  and 
to  the  other  a  rod  which  slides  in  the 
former.  When  this  instrument  is  ap¬ 
plied,  and  the  branches  separated,  the 
friction  of  the  rod  against  the  cylinder 
will  effectually  resist  any  effort  of  the 
patient  to  close  the  lids. 

The  second  step  is  the  division  of  the 
conjunctiva.  The  patient  being  directed 
to  turn  the.  eye  outward,  the  surgeon 
takes  the  small  toothed  forceps  (Fig. 

222) ,  and  seizes  the  conjunctiva,  about 
midway  between  the  edge  of  the  cornea 
and  the  caruncula  lachrymalis,  or  rather 
a  little  nearer  to  the  latter,  so  as  to 
make  a  horizontal  fold,  which  is  then 
snipped  across  with  the  scissors  (Fig. 

223) ,  near  to  the  forceps,  and  between 
them  and  the  cornea,  making  a  perpen¬ 
dicular  slit  (Fig.  224).  When  the  left 
eye  is  operated  on,  the  forceps  should 
be  held  in  the  left  hand,  and  the  scissors 
in  the  right,  with  the  probe-pointed 
blade  upwards.  When  the  right  eye  is 
operated  on,  the  forceps  are  to  be  held 
in  the  right  and  the  scissors  in  the  left 
hand.  If  the  first  incision  is  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  large,  it  may  be  extended  above 
and  below.  A  very  good  method  of  dig 
iris  knife  (Fig.  225).  If  the  point  oral 
through  the  fold  of  the  conjuncB^pdrom  below  up¬ 
wards,  with  a  single  cut  a  suffos^Jmly  extensive  in¬ 
cision  may  always  be  madd^(^j^.  224).  The  con¬ 
junctiva  being  divided,  thd^sij^geon  still  holding  the 
inner  flap  with  the  fo^cog^  and  drawing  it  forwards, 
should  separate  it  to^*mifificient  extent  from  the 
sclerotica,  either  b^Adiftsection  with  the  scissors,  or 
what  is  more  qo^tt^ient,  with  the  small  knife  (Fig. 

226).  Some^ta^eons  object  to  this  dissection,  un¬ 
der  the  belidtf  that  it  subjects  the  patient  to  protru¬ 
sion  of  ^Jm^obe.  We  have  never  found  this  to 
resuliMnwiy  of  our  operations,  and  the  dissection 
we  Ji&yhmend  much  facilitates  the  subsequent  steps 

~  ^  operation.  If  blood  now  flows  so  as  to  obscure  the  parts,  which  does 


r  dividing  the  conjunctiva  and  rectus 
muscle. 

cy 

ling  the  conjunctiva  is  with  the  small 
s  be  thrust 

Fig.  224. 


View  of  the  line  of  incision  in  the 
conjunctiva. 
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sponge, 


Fig.  225.  Fig.  226.  Fig.  227. 


not  often  happen,  it  is  to  be  carefully  wiped  away  with  a  small 
attached  to  the  end  of  a  probe,  and  water. 

The  third  step  in  the  operation  consists 
in  the  introduction  of  the  blunt-hook 
under  the  muscle.  This  sometimes  pre¬ 
sents  difficulties  to  the  inexperienced 
operator,  which  may  be  obviated  by  the 
use  of  a  hook,  such  as  is  represented  in 
Fig.  227.  It  is  formed  of  silver  wire, 
as  small  as  is  consistent  with  the  necessary 
strength,  set  in  a  bone  handle,  and  is 
bent  at  the  end  so  as  to  accommodate 
itself  exactly  to  the  curvature  of  the  eye¬ 
ball,  and  flattened  at  the  point  on  its 
convex  surface.  The  globe  of  the  eye 
being  a  sphere  of  -^ths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  the  proper  -curve  may  be  given 
to  the  hook  by  bending  it  on  a  cylinder 
of  that  diameter.  The  surgeon  takes  this 
blunt-hook  in  his  right  hand  when  operat¬ 
ing  on  the  left  eye,  and  in  his  left  hand 
when  operating  upon  the  right  eye,  and, 
applying  its  concave  surface  to  the  eye, 
he  inserts  the  point  beneath  the  conjunc¬ 
tiva,  the  handle  being  elevated,  and  pushes 
it  backwards  and  downwards  until  the 
point  is  below  the  muscle  and  behind  its 
insertion.  He  then  rotates  the  instru¬ 
ment  so  as  to  turn  the  point  backwards 
and  upwards,  and  at  the  same  time  de¬ 
pressing  the  handle^Vke  point  glides 
under  the  muscle  is^T^pears  at  its  up¬ 
per  edge  coverecKwiTli  the  fascia  which 
has  been  push^Npefore  the  instrument: 
some  surgemaqVecommend  that  the  fascia 
should  no^^rcut  so  as  to  bring  the  point 
of  tlm^©£  entirely  out;  but  this  is  not 
nece^aj^^  The  muscle  is  now  secure, 
adit  tEe  surgeon  gently  draws  the  eye 
((ujvards.1 

Che  last  step  in  the  operation  consists 
m  the  division  of  the  muscle.  Incom¬ 
parably  the  safest  and  best  instrument  for 
this  purpose  is  the  scissors  represented 
in  Fig.  223.  The  surgeon  takes  the  in¬ 
strument  in  the  hand  which  is  disengaged, 
so  that  the  probe-pointed  blade  is  towards 
the  eye,  passes  that  blade  beneath  the 
muscle  close  to  the  convex  surface  of  the 
hook,  and  with  a  single  cut  divides  the 
muscle.  The  patient  may  now  be-  allowed 
to  close  the  eye,  and  to  rest  awhile. 


O' 
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a 
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e  conjunctiva, 
ting  tiie  conjunctiva 


Fig.  225.  Knife  for  drj 
Fig.  226.  Knife  foij 
from  the  scleroti^jan 

.  Fig.  227.  Si^^l$bk  to  he  introduced  under 
muscle  before  dr 


& 


ifore  dr 


Wharton  Jones  ( Principles  and  Practice  of  Ophthalmic  Medicine  and  Surgery , 
996)  recommends  that  the  probe  be  passed  under* the  tendon  from  above  downwards, 
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After  the  lapse  of  a  minute  or  two,  the  lids  should  he  separated  and  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  eye  examined.  If  the  pupil  is  now  in  the  centre  of  the  orbit,  and 
the  patient  cannot  turn  the  eye  horizontally  inwards,  the  operation  may  be 
considered  as  complete.  If  the  patient  can,  however,  rotate  the  cornea  into 
the  inner  canthus,  it  will  be  found  that  a  portion  of  the  muscle  or  some  tendin¬ 
ous  fibres  remain  to  be  divided.  These  are  to  be  sought  for  with  the  blunt- 
hook,  and,  being  raised  on  it,  divided  with  the  scissors.  This  is  the  part  of  the 
operation  which  requires  most  judgment  and  tact.  If  the  fascia  is  too  exten¬ 
sively  divided  the  eye  will  become  too  prominent,  or  an  external  squint  may 
result ;  both  of  which  are  more  disagreeable  deformities  than  internal  strabis¬ 
mus.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  muscle  is  not  completely  divided  with  any 
adventitious  fibrous  bands  which  may  exist,  the  squint  will  be  but  partially 
corrected,  or  when  the  muscle  reunites  may  be  reproduced.  The  muscle  and 
fascia  should  be  simply  cut  across,  and  all  dissection  and  separation  of  these 
parts  from  the  globe  of  the  eye  avoided,  except  where  the  defect  has  resulted 
from  repeated  attacks  of  inflammation  which  have  consolidated  the  cellular 
tissue,  fasciae,  and  muscles,  giving  rise  to  adventitious  bands,  &c. 

No  dressing  is  required  to  the  eye  operated  on,  except  a  rag  wet  with  cold 
water.  We  recommend  the  patient  to  use  it  exclusively  for  a  few  days,  and 
to  turn  it  outwards,  as  far  as  possible,  many  times  during  that  period,  the  other 
eye  being  kept  bound  up.  Afterwards,  we  desire  him  to  look  with  both  eyes 
at  distant  objects,  so  as  to  acquire  parallelism  of  the  e}Tes.  This  may  be  aided 
by  holding  a  large  book  against  the  nose,  and”directiflg  both  eyes  to  some  re¬ 
mote  object. 

We.  have  never  found  any  inflammation  follow  the  operation  requiring  treat¬ 
ment;  but  as  a  matter  of  precaution  advise  the  patient  to  keep  in  a  darkened 
room,  to  abstain  from  stimulating  articles  of  food  for  two  or  three  days,  and  to 
take  a  dose  of  salts  the  night  after  the  operation. 

This  mode  of  operating  causes  very  little  pain,  is  perfectly  simple,  and  three 
instruments,  a  pair  of  forceps  (Fig.  222),  a  pair  of  scissors  (Fig.  228),  and  a 
blunt-pointed  probe  (Fig.  227),  are  all  that  are  absolutely  require4\  The  hooks 
employed  by  surgeons  to  evert  the  eye,  always  give  pain,  son^tai^B  inflict  in¬ 
jury,  and  are  never  necessary  in  cases  suitable  for  the  operator 

This  method  is,  of  course,  not  applicable  to  young  chilcb^ybut  such,  we  con¬ 
ceive,  to  be  very  improper  subjects  for  the  operation,  deformity  is  of  little 

consequence  to  them,  and  it  is  sufficiently  early  to  ipt  its  removal  when 
they  have  arrived  at  an  age  to  appreciate  the  impd©nce  of  the  operation,  and 
have  acquired  sufficient  firmness  to  offer  no  resi^tagce. 

In  cases  where  the  division  of  the  tendoaLdoes  not  rectify  the  deformity, 
ligatures  have  been  applied  to  the  end  of  tl(^muscle  attached  to  the  sclerotica, 
and  the  eye  thus  drawn  and  fixed  in  tln^Jesired  position. 

Mr.  Wilde,  of  Dublin,  has  employj£$C$nis  method  in  a  number  of  cases.  In 
his  “Monograph  on  Entropium  aJl<PT!^^hiasis/,1  he  describes  a  case  of  severe 
trichiasis  and  convergent  squinkraNjoth  eyes,  successfully  treated  by  division  of 
the  recti  muscles,  and  the  jrpj^ation  of  ligatures  on  them.  The  patient,  a 
female,  was  thirty  years  of  Vggl  The  right  eye  was  first  operated  upon,  and  a 
primary  difficulty  was  ♦tqjbring  any  portion .  of  the  sclerotica  internal  to  the 
cornea  into  view.  Haa&^satisfied  himself  that  every  fibre  of  the  muscle  was 
fairly  divided,  he  examined  both  eyes  together,  and  found  that,  while  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  left  e^JSontinued  unmoved,  considerable  convergence  still  remained 
in  that  on  wh^Hftyhe  had  operated.  Again  examining  carefully,  and  with  the 

which  seowra^l^e  ball  from  rolling  upwards,  during  the  division  of  the  tendon  with 
the  seis^ors^mt  we  have  been  so  well  satisfied  with  our  plan  that  we  have  not  tried  his. 

1  Dufflty  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.  March  1844. 
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blunt-hook,  and  receiving  farther  assurance  that  the  operation  was  not  at  fault, 
he  laid  hold  of  the  sclerotic  extremity  of  the  muscle  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  and 
passed  a  fine  curved  sewing-needle,  armed  with  a  single  silk  ligature,  through 
it  in  two  places.  Having  obtained  a  direct  purchase  on  the  globe,  he  drew  the 
eye  towards  the  external  angle,  till  the  cornea  was  rather  inclined  outwards  than 
directly  forwards,  and  secured  the  ends  of  the  ligature  over  the  malar  bone  by 
adhesive  plaster.  This  was  done  on  the  fourth  of  the  month ;  on  the  morning 
of  the  seventh,  the  thread  had  cut  its  way  through  the  end  of  the  tendon,  but 
the  eye  retained  its  new  straight  position.  Nine  days  after,  the  other  eye  was 
similarly  treated.  On  the  evening  of  the  second  day  the  ligature  was  with¬ 
drawn,  and  both  eyes  were  now  in  a  natural  position.  There  was  temporary 
double  vision.  The  woman  was  last  seen  after  an  interval  of  nine  months,  and 
her  favourable  state  continued. 

Other  instances  of  the  adoption  of  this  method  in  double  convergent  and  in 
divergent  squint,  are  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Wilde,  who  states  that  he  has  employed 
these  means  with  perfect  success  in  seventeen  cases  of  divergent  squint,  and 
thirteen  of  convergent,  and  in  nine  of  the  latter  the  ligature  had  been  applied 
to  both  eyes.  The  length  of  time  the  ligature  is  allowed  to  remain,  varies  ac¬ 
cording  to  circumstances;  but  as  a  rule,  it  should  never  be  removed  till  the  eye 
has  righted  itself.  Luscitas,  or  fixture  of  the  eye,  in  the  straight  position,  has 
followed,  especially  in  cases  of  divergence,  where  he  had  reason  to  believe  that 
paralysis  and  atrophy  of  the  internal  rectus  had  previously  existed. 

Injunctions  are  given  that,  in  fixing  the  ligature,  care  should  be  taken  to 
fasten  it  securely,  for  if  any  play  be  allowed,  it  will  cut  through  before  the  effect 
is  secured;  and  when  its  necessity  is  suspected,  we  are  farther  enjoined  to  divide 
the  muscle  far  back,  and  not  to  let  the  eye  be  encroached  on  by  the  crossing  of 
the  ligature,  but  to  carry  it  without  the  lower  lid,  notwithstanding  the  globe  is 
turned  a  little  downwards. 

Mr.  Wilde,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  apply  the  ligature  in  diverg¬ 
ent  squint/  was  not,  he  says  at  the  time  (1841)  aware  of  Hieffenbach’s  use 
of  it  in  convergent  squint. 

We  have  not  ourselves  any  experience  with  this  method  ofi^perating,  and  must 
confess  that  we  should  feel  some  hesitancy  to  resort  to  «&>  .. 

M.  Tavignot  has  proposed  a  new  method  of  opey  im  Vor  strabismus. 

This  new  operation  is  founded  on  the  idea  tfitf\Wtead  of  lengthening  a 
muscle  supposed  to  be  too  short,  you  must  short muscle  in  reality  too  long. 
Instead  of  leaving  the  eye  to  oscillate  with  dij&hify,  and  sometimes  sluggishly, 
between  two  muscles,  one  of  which  is  mutffrap^  by  a  section,  and  the  other  re¬ 
mains  always  more  or  less  powerless,  “my  maAiod  of  operating,”  says  the  author, 
“attacks  the  longest  muscle,  and  not^eSiy  shortens  it  by  a  sufficient  length  to 
equal  that  of  its  antagonist,  but  it  farfel&rmore  acts  by  increasing  its  physiolo¬ 
gical  contraction.”  .  Jb  . 

Iirst  Operation. — The  lopg^|nuscle — that  is  to  say,  that  one  which  is  op-  - 
posed  to  the  deviation,  beiq^S^osed  in  the  ordinary  manner  for  strabotomy, 
the  operator  proceeds  in  M^sfollowing  manner :  A  blunt-hook,  with  an  eye  at 
its  extremity,  is  passe/unrorneath  the  muscle,  so  as  by  lifting  it  up  to  detach 
it  from  the  globe  of  th^eye.  The  hook  is  then  carried  forward,  so  that  its  con¬ 
cavity  embraces  th<MS)uscle  a  little  distance  from  its  aponeurotic  expansion. 
A  thread  of  silk  (0£hen  passed  through  the  eye  of  the  hook,  then  the  hook  itself 
is  brought  tovfiKIs  the  operator,  leaving- the  ligature  under  the  muscle.  By  a 
double  tw&N^the  ends  of  the  thread  on  one  another,  a  simple,  yet  very  resist¬ 
ing,  knot  re  obtained.  There  qnly  then  remains  to  finish  the  operation,  to 
tightas^wke  knot,  and  cut  away  one  of  the  ends  of  the  ligature.  The  other  end 
isir^ghc  to  the  corresponding  angle  of  the  eye  and  fixed  to  a  spot  on  the  cir- 
ci^ference  of  the  orbit. 
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“The  first  effect  of  this  ligature  is  to  render  the  lateral  fibres  of  the  muscles 
more  central,  and  thus  to  bring  about  a  shortening  of  this  organ.  The  second 
effect  is  to  develop  an  adhesive  inflammation,  which  not  only  fixes  permanently 
the  abnormal  juxtaposition  of  the  muscular  fibres,  but  also  establishes  adhesion 
between  the  muscle  and  subjacent  sclerotic  membrane. 

“The  ligature  not  being  intended  to  produce  division  of  the  muscle,  must  con¬ 
sequently  be  only  temporary.  Towards  the  end  of  the  second,  or  beginning  of 
the  third  day,  it  can  be  easily  taken  off  by  means  of  gentle  traction  carefully 
applied  to  the  end  which  remains. 

“This  first  operation  may  not  in  all  cases  produce  the  effect  which  we  have 
described.  Very  severe  strabismus  will  no  doubt  prove  refractory.  It  is  at 
least  with  this  idea  that  I  devised  a  way  of  making  it  more  efficacious. 

“  Second  Operation. — The  hook  having  been  passed  under  the  muscle,  as  in 
the  preceding  case,  the  ligature  is  passed,  not  directly  under  the  muscle,  but 
under  the  hook,  so  as  to  embrace  the  muscular  expansion. 

“Before  going  farther,  it  must  be  discovered  by  a  momentary  constriction  if 
the  globe  is  perfectly  restored  to  its  normal  position.  To  prove  experimentally 
that  the  ligature  has  effected  the  required  degree  of  shortening,  we  must  proceed, 
during  the  operation,  in  the  following  manner :  The  ligature  being  passed  once 
under  the  hook,  a  different  coloured  thread  must  be  passed  through  the  loop  thus 
formed,  then  constriction  is  made  by  means  of  the  first-mentioned  ligature,  but 
taking  care  to  make  only  one  knot,  and  to  make  it  a  single  one  only.  The  hook 
is  then  withdrawn,  and  the  eye  left  to  itself.  The  changes  in  its  direction  can 
now  be  judged  of  accurately.  If  the  globe  is  not  brought  back  sufficiently,  a 
larger  quantity  of  muscular  tissue  must  be  embraced  by  the  ligature ;  if  the  globe 
is  too  much  brought  back,  a  lesser  quantity  of  muscular  tissue  must  be  inclosed; 
but  in  either  case  the  ligature  already  put  on  must  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Owing  to  the  precautions  we  have  adopted  with  this  view,  nothing  is 
more  easy  ;  the  eye  being  fixed,  one  end  of  the  ligature  is  drawn  with  one  hand, 
while  the  other  hand  pulls  the  thread  passed  through  the  loop  of  this  same  liga¬ 
ture.  The  knot  gives  way  immediately  to  this  opposed  extension.  V  There  only 
then  remains  to  pass  the  hook  again  underneath  the  muscle  (i£4T %s  not  been 
already  done  before  taking  away  the  ligature)  and  recomm<*nS*nhe  operation, 
keeping  in  mind  the  data  furnished  by  the  first  trial.” — Medical  Press , 
July  20,  1853,  from  Presse  Med.  Beige. 

We  suspect  that  few  surgeons  will  be  inclined  to  ^ort  to  this  tedious  and 
painful  procedure.]  'Q 

Treatment  after  the  Operation. — The  eye  be  managed  after  the  opera¬ 

tion,  as  it  would  be  in  the  case  of  accidentfiSinjury  affecting  the  same  parts. 
It  should  be  kept  at  rest,  and  coverecWigmly  with  a  piece  of  wetted  lint  or 
folded  linen.  Patients  have  some  tima^fef urn  ed  to  their  usual  occupations  the 
next  day ;  this  must  be  considered  iraptident,  as  incurring  the  risk  of  inflam¬ 
mation,  of  which  the  effects  he  serious.  Suppuration  in  the  orbit, 

inflammation  and  suppuration  0Yihe  globe,  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva 
with  chemosis,  are  among  Ihelfeffects  which  the  operation  has  caused  in  some 
instances.  4 

Mr.  Duffin  mention^P^at  the  division  of  the  tendon  is  often  attended  with 
pain  in  the  forehead^&Jilar  in  degree  and  kind  to  what  would  be  produced  by 
pressing  the  fiq.geiOiely  firmly  on  the  part.  This  pain  sometimes  lasts  for 
several  hours,  best  relieved  by  warm  fomentations.  In  a  few  instances 

he  has  seen  v  toning  induced  and  last  for  twelve  hours.  Temporary  confusion 
or  giddin^gs^fyi  few  hours'  duration  has  occurred  not  unfrequently.  He  recom¬ 
mends  XhaSnhe  patient  should  be  kept  quiet  in  a  dark  room.  Effervescing 
salineJEidicines  have  not  been  of  service,  and  opiates  have  been  injurious, 
tal.  xvii.  pp.  52,  53.) 
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The  dragging  of  the  muscle  by  the  hook,  previously  to  its  being  severed,  and 
the  injury  of  the  ciliary  nerves  when  the  sclerotica  is  extensively  swept  with  the 
hook,  in  order  to  discover  and  raise  cellular  adhesions  for  the  purpose  of  dividing 
‘them,  are  the  probable  causes  of  the  symptoms  first  mentioned. 

The  edges  of  the  wound  in  the  conjunctiva  remain  a  little  apart;  they  become 
red,  and  slightly  swelled,  and  cicatrization  takes  place  in  about  three  weeks. 
Frequently,  there  is  more  or  less  ecchymosis,  particularly  on  the  under  part  of 
the  eye.  A  fungous  granulation  sometimes  rises  from  the  wound,  and  protracts 
healing ;  it  may  be  snipped  off  with  curved  scissors. 

[When  scissors  are  employed  for  the  removal  of  this  fungous  granulation,  it 
cannot  be  completely  extirpated,  and  it  soon  shoots  up  again.  It  may  be  wholly 
excised  by  raising  it  with  the  forceps  (Fig.  222),  and  cutting  it  off  with  the  small 
knife  (Fig.  226).  It  may  also  be  removed  by  the  application  to  it  of  nitrate 
of  silver  or  sulphate  of  copper.  In  some  cases,  after  a  time,  it  disappears 
spontaneously.] 

It  is  said  that  relapse  of  the  affection  is  sometimes  produced  by  contraction 
of  the  cicatrix  at  the  internal  canthus;  and  that  the  evil  can  be  remedied  by  a 
free  division  and  detachment  of  the  contracted  parts. 


Effects  of  the  Operation  for  dividing  the  Adductor  Muscle. — The  immediate 
effect  of  operation  is  to  bring  the  eye  into  its  proper  position  in  the  centre  of 
the  orbit.  The  patient  cannot  turn  it  horizontally  inwards,  but  he  is  able  to 
carry  it  farther  outwards  than  in  the  natural  state.  The  eye  sometimes  is  more 
or  less  everted;  this  eversion  goes  off  in  a  few  days.  The  detached  muscle  be¬ 
comes  reunited  to  the  sclerotica  behind  its  original  insertion  in  about  a  fortnight, 
and  its  natural  action  is  then  restored. 

If  the  success  of  the  operation  is  complete,  the  patient  should  not  have  the 
power  of  turning  the  eye  inwards  either  directly  or  diagonally ;  and  this  will 
take  place  when  the  defect  is  confined  to  one  eye.  It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Dufflv 
that,  where  both  eyes  are  implicated,  that  which  has  been  operated  on  still 
turns  a  little  inwards,  when  both  eyes  are  directed  to  an  object  immediately  in 
front.  He  refers  this  action,  which  is  probably  effectecLfaA  the  inner  fibres  of 
the  superior  and  inferior  rectus  to  the  sympathy  existin&Aetween  the  two  eyes; 
and  he  says  that  it  will  cease  in  a  day  or  two,  if  no  d0panent  obliquity  exists 
in  the  other  eye;  if,  however,  there  is  a  confirm e^^fuint  in  the  other  eye,  it 
should  be  operated  on,  and  both  will  become  ^stf^ht.  ( Medical  Gazette ,  vol. 
xxvii.  p.  46.) 

If  the  position  and  motions  of  the  eye  not  be  satisfactory  after  the  ef¬ 

fectual  performance  of  the  operation,  tFeV^rer  may  be  bound  up  occasionally, 
so  as  to  bring  into  exercise  that  which^tos  been  diseased  and  enfeebled. 

Mr.  Duffin  states  that  some  timosis  necessary,  in  certain  cases,  for  the  ex¬ 
ternal  rectus  to  recover  its  contra^  power,  which  has  probably  been  weakened 
by  long-continued  extension,  fijte  weakness  of  the  muscle  was  indicated  in 
three  cases  by  inability  to  tne  pupil  to  the  centre  of  the  orbit  before  the 
operation.  (Ibid.  p.  17.)/^^ 

The  effect  of  the  (^ration  on  the  position  and  movements  of  the  eye,  as 
observed  in  fifty-three  >ases,  is  thus  stated  by  Dr.  Franz.  “  The  pupil  occu¬ 
pied  its  normal  pOdfiSjn  in  most  cases  immediately  after  the  operation ;  in  some 
it  was  first  direc0pa  little  outwards,  or  was  not  on  a  level  with  the  pupil  of 
the  other  eye^HuJin  both  instances  righted  itself  within  the  first  four  or  eight 
days.  In  cases,  where  the  pupil  occupied  its  proper  position  immediately 
after  tha  operation,  it  became  slightly  inverted  a  week  afterwards,  but  regained 
its  mm™!  position  in  a  space  of  from  four  to  six  weeks,  by  proper  exercise  of 
th^  ey$)  Mn  three  cases,  the  pupil  of  the  operated  eye  is  yet  slightly  inverted, 
b^even  then  only  when  the  persons  look  at  objects  near  them.  This  may  be 
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attributed  to  the  squinting,  which  was  very  marked,  having  been  of  sixteen, 
twenty -three,  and  forty -four  years’  standing  in  these  respective  cases,  besides 
being  complicated  with  a  considerable  degree  of  amblyopy,  short-sightedness, 
and  weakness  of  the  external  rectus.  Neglect  of  proper  exercise  of  the  eye  in 
the  one  case,  in  the  other  a  catarrhal  inflammation,  which  attacked  the  eye  a 
week  after  the  operation,  greatly  contributed  to  this  result,  that  may  yet  in 
time  be  remedied  by  judicious  exercise  of  the  eye,  and  the  treatment  of  the 
weakness  of  the  external  rectus  which  is  still  continued.  In  the  third  case  the 
use  of  caustic,  which  was  three  times  employed  to  destroy  a  tumescence  of  the 
conjunctiva,  seems  to  have  contracted  this  membrane,  and  have  caused  the  slight 
cast  yet  to  be  observed.  A  case,  where  the  inversion  had  originated  in  hydro¬ 
cephalus,  presents  also  some  peculiarities.  After  the  division  of  the  shortened 
muscle,  the  squinting  yet  remained  in  the  same  degree  as  before  the  opera¬ 
tion.  By  a  proper  exercise  of  the  eye,  by  treatment  of  the  almost  paralytic 
state  of  the  abductors,  and  by  a  second  division  of  the  adductor  in  the  one  eye, 
I  however  succeeded  in  bringing  both  eyes  into  a  perfect  normal  condition.” 
(. Medical  Gazette ,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  41.) 

In  reference  to  the  effects  of  the  operation  on  vision,  Mr.  Lucas  says:  “In  no 
case  was  the  sight  of  the  eye  injured.  In  many,  the  vision  remained  as  imper¬ 
fect  as  before ;  in  some,  it  steadily  but  gradually  improved  as  the  organ  was 
exercised,  and  in  all  these  cases  where  double  vision,  inability  to  adapt  the  eye 
to  distance,  or  any  other  disagreeable  consequence  followed  the  operation,  it 
disappeared  in  a  few  days.” 

Of  the  patients  operated  on  by  Dr.  Franz,  “  many  saw  objects  situated 
towards  the  temporal  side  of  the  operated  eye  more  distinctly  than  those  in 
other  situations.  In  all,  double  vision  of  objects  towards  the  nasal  side  was 
remarked ;  in  some,  this  occurred  immediately  after  the  operation,  in  others 
after  the  lapse  of  a  week  or  more.  Some  few  saw  objects  double  only  when 
placed  in  a  particular  position.  This  distinctness  of  vision  towards  the  tempo¬ 
ral  side,  and  double  vision  towards  the  nasal,  remained  in  some  cases  only  a 
few  days;  in  the  most,  however,  several  weeks.”  ( Medical  Gazett^j  vol.  xxvii. 

In  a  few  instances,  great  improvement  of  sight  has  folloS^  immediately 
on  the  operation.  Mr.  Duffin  says  of  a  patient,  who  had  uqfe&gone  the  opera¬ 
tion  on  both  sides,  for  bad  convergent  strabismus,  “sh^Vas  almost  entirely 
amaurotic  before  the  operation,  and  recovered  her  vjsM^so  as  to  distinguish 
small  objects,  within  an  hour '  afterwards.”  (Ibic^T^*  17.)  In  reference  to 
such  cases,  Mr.  Duffin  inquires  whether  the  o^Qy^rve  may  not  suffer  incon¬ 
venience  from  being  slightly  bent  on  itself*;  amaurosis  being  a  frequent 

attendant  on  squinting. 

Dieffenbacii  represents  that  “  all  tlioge  wo  had  strabismus  of  only  one  eye 
saw  more  weakly  with  it  than  with  ttav^her.”  “  The  operation  completely 
cured  the  weakness  of  sight;  some,  wjmjmd  actually  amaurotic  amblyopia,  could 
see  clearly  directly  after  it  was  peA&^fedT”  (. British  and  Foreign  Review ,  vol. 
x.  p.  57°.)  .  • 

Mr.  C.  Guthrie  mention^npances  in  which  the  operation  was  followed  by 
great  improvement  of  visiopN"\P.  8.) 

Dr.  Franz  says  that£^H$re  slight  weakness  of  sight  had  existed,  full  power 
of  vision  was  recovereQra  few  weeks ;  but  where  amblyopia  was  present  in  a 
greater  degree,  tfeQtaprovement  did  not  take  place  till  after  a  longer  time. 
Where  muscae  yb^nfces,  photopsia,  nystaxis,  or  nictitatio?palpebrarum  existed, 
these  affections  o&h’eased  in  proportion  as  the  centre  of  the  posterior  hemisphere 
increased  im&<eMeness  of  sensation.  (. Medical  Gazttte ,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  42.) 

[In  ^Wly  all  the  cases  in  which  we  have  operated,  with  the  exception  of 
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those  in  which  the  defect  had  not  impaired  sight,  and  these  were  few,  vision 
was  improved.  In  one  case  a  young  lady,  who  with  her  left  eye  had  not  been 
able  to  read  long  primer,  read  fluently,  a  few  minutes  after  the  division  of  the 
internal  rectus,  a  sentence  in  diamond  type.  This  improvement  was  permanent. 
In  another  case  a  gentleman  who  was  presbyopic,  requiring  for  vision  with  his 
left  eye  a  magnifying  glass  No.  14,  had  this  defect  so  far  lessened  by  the  ope¬ 
ration  as  to  require  a  glass  No.  11. 

In  all  the  cases,  also,  the  fatigue  and  uneasiness  which  was  experienced  from 
using  the  eye,  ceased  after  the  operation.] 


The  results  of  the  operation,  as  generally  reported,  would  seem  to  be  uni¬ 
formly  and  completely  successful.  It  is  performed  in  hundreds  of  cases,  and, 
as  it  i-s  alleged,  without  any  failure.  If,  by  complete  success,  we  are  to  under¬ 
stand  that  the  eyes,  whether  one  or  both  be  operated  on,  recover  their  normal 
direction,  freedom  of  motion,  and  harmony  of  action,  without  exhibiting  any 
unusual  appearance  that  could  attract  attention,  I  believe  that,  of  the  entire 
mass  of  cases,  a  large  proportion  do  not  come  up  to  this  mark.  Mr.  Duffin, 
who  has  had  great  experience  on  the  subject,  and  who  writes  with  perfect 
candour,  commences  his  “  Inquiry  into  some  of  the  Consequences  and  Causes  of 
Failure  of  the  neic  Operation  for  the  Cure  of  Strabismus  or  Squinting ,”  with 
the  following  judicious  observations  : — 

“  The  few  cases  thus  far  reported  have  all  been  so  highly  coloured,  and  so  re¬ 
markable  for  their  complete  success,  that  were  we  to  credit  implicitly  their 
various  authors,  we  should  be  Jed  to  the  happy  conclusion  that  failure  is  next 
to  impossible,  even  in  the  hands  of  the  most  unskilful  •  and  that  in  no  instance 
will  any  visual  deformity  remain  when  once  this  devoted  tendon  is  severed  from 
its  attachment  to  the  eyeball.  That  it  is  a  very  scientific,  beautiful,  and  highly 
satisfactory  operation,  in  dexterous  hands,  no  one  can  deny,  perhaps  the  most  so 
of  any  in  surgery ;  but  that  cases  both  of  complete  and  partial  failure  are  of 
daily  occurrence,  though  vaunted  as  successful,  will,  I  imagine,  be  readily  con¬ 
ceded  by  every  candid  surgeon  whose  field  of  observation  has  been  sufficiently 
extensive  to  enable  him  to  arrive  at  any  really  accurate,  pi^i\tical,  and  legitimate 
conclusions  on  the  subject.  Indeed,  so  far  from  bein^Cr^versally  successful, 
there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  the  operation  will,  er^yfig,  fall  into  unmerited 
disrepute,  in  consequence  of  the  imperfect  and  injmfismus  manner  in  which  it  is 
often  performed,  and  the  inauspicious  results  that*  nave  been  occasionally  ob¬ 
served  to  proceed  from  it.  .  ..  ^  _ 

To  divide  the  tendon  of  the  abducto^^Gji  really  well,  and  to  liberate  the 
eye  with  certainty,  and  in  an  efficient’  ma\^i$’,  so  as  to  secure  the  utmost  benefit 
capable  of  being  conferred,  at  the  smallest  possible  cost  of  suffering  and  incon¬ 
venience  to  the  patient,  requires  mi©  more  dexterity,  neatness,  and  address, 
than  is  commonly  believed.  At^^t  sight,  the  simplicity  of  the  operation  is 
such,  that  almost  every  one  is  mfficed  to  attempt  it,  but  comparatively  few  suc¬ 
ceed  to  the  full  extent,  in^  NC&iprtfi  ity  with  the  principles  just  inculcated.  To 
attain  this  delicacy  and  es^Nence,  it  is  essential  that  the  surgeon  perform  this 
operation  a  vast  nunrtfe^tff  times.  That  the  first  attempts,  therefore,  of  the 
unpractised  almost  imsa/iably  prove  only  partially  successful,  cannot  surprise 
us.  I  have  my^BS  operated  one  hundred  and  seventy  times,  and  assisted 
others  to  an  aln^ysimilar  extent,  as  well  as  had  opportunities  of  examiniDg  a 
variety  of  cas^voperated  on  by  individuals  of  every  degree  of  talent,  and  feel 
satisfied  ^^Q*Ehe  statements  I  make  will  be  found  correct  by  every  impartial 
inquirer,  xftany  of  my  own  early  cases  were  only  partially  successful,  and  some 
of  tlmffi^ere  decided  failures.  The  original  obliquity  of  vision,  it  is  true,  may 
be  ro^Jbved;  ’*’***  . . 


but  if,  in  its  stead,  there  be  substituted  a  staring,  vacant,  project- 


ij^eye,  of  apparently  disproportionate  size,  or  a  disagreeable  leer,  or  if  a  mere 
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alteration  only  in  the  nature  of  the  obliquity  be  effected,  it  is  very  questionable 
how  far  the  expression  of  the  eye  is  benefited  by  the  change.”  [Med,  Gaz. 
vol.  xxvi.  pp.  940,  941.) 

Mr.  Duffin  considers  that  partial  failure  of  the  operation  arises  frequently 
from  the  tendon  not  being  completely  divided,  or  from  preternatural  adhesions 
by  condensed  and  indurated  cellular  membrane  being  left  unsevered.  To  obviate 
this  occurrence,  the  surface  of  the  sclerotica  must  be  carefully  swept  by  the  blunt- 
hook,  so  that  any  such  adhesions  may  be  discovered,  drawn  forwards,  and  divided. 
The  operation  must  not  be  concluded  until  this  has  been  satisfactorily  accom¬ 
plished. 

The  power  of  turning  the  eye  inwards  and  upwards,  or  inwards  and  down¬ 
wards,  after  the  tendon  of  the  adductor  has  been  severed,  has  been  ascribed  to 
the  inner  fibres  of  the  superior  or  inferior  rectus;  and  a  partial  or  complete 
division  of  one  or  other  of  these  muscles  has  been  resorted  to  as  a  remedy.  Mr. 
Duffin  has  never  pursued  this  plan,  having  found  it  sufficient  to  remove  all 
tendinous  and  cellular  attachments  in  the  inner  aspect  of  the  globe. 

The  eye  has  sometimes  been  unduly  everted  after  division  of  the  adductor 
muscle.  The  circumstance  has  been  mentioned  at  page  894.  I  saw  one  case  in 
which  divergent  strabismus  had  been  produced  in  this  way  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  had  been  thought  necessary  to  divide  the  external  rectus  a  fortnight  after 
the  first  operation.  (Dr.  Franz,  Med.  Gaz.  vol.  xxvii.  p.  41.)  Mr.  C.  Guthrie 
performed  the  same  operation  for  external  squint  consequent  on  division  of  the 
adductor.  (P.  16.) 

Mr.  Duffin  operated  on  a  patient  in  whom  the  eye  was  turned  upwards  and 
inwards  so  much  that  when  it  was  at  rest  one-fourth  of  the  cornea  was  concealed 
from  view.  When  the  eye  had  been  completely  liberated  on  its  inner  aspect,  it 
immediately  darted  directly  upwards,  so  that  one-third  of  the  cornea  was  con¬ 
cealed  under  the  superior  palpebra;  it  remained  fixed,  and  the  patient  could  not 
look  downwards  sufficiently  to  obviate  double  vision.  The  tendon  of  the  supe¬ 
rior  rectus  was  divided  on  the  third  day  after  the  operation;  the  pupil  assumed 
its  proper  central  position  in  the  orbit,  vision  became  single,  and  the  cure  pro¬ 
ceeded  favourably  in  all  respects.  {Med.  Gaz.  vol.  xxvi.  p.  977^^ 

A  very  frequent  result  of  the  operation  is  to  render  the  gloWrn&re  prominent; 
the  palpebrae  are  more  widely  separated,  and  thus  the  ev^»^4ars  larger  than 
the  other.  This  change  occurs  in  a  greater  or  less  degv^m  most  cases  of  ope¬ 
ration  on  one  eye,  so  that  we  can  generally  determine^fe^ttention  to  this  point, 
which  eye  has  been  operated  on.  According  to  ^^present  experience,  this 
change  seems  to  be  permanent.  I  saw  a  fenfcthyxi  October,  who  had  been 
operated  on  in  April;  the  eye  was  so  much  l^rghr  than  the  other  as  to  cause  a 
conspicuous  deformity  quite  equal  to  that  o^V^slight  squint.  In  a  gentleman 
who  had  undergone  the  operation  about^ljiree  months  before,  the  apparent  dif¬ 
ference  of  size  in  the  two  eyes  was  supjAai  to  attract  notice  immediately. 

The  position  of  the  eye  in  the  determined  by  the  combined  action  of 

antagonist  powers ;  the  recti  diwAy  it  back,  the  obliqui  pulling  it  forwards. 
The  division  of  the  adductorjq0ps  the  former  of  these  forces,  and  thus  com¬ 
paratively  increases  the  latfcij  If  this  explanation  be  well  founded,  it  would 
constitute  a  strong  objection  to  dividing  a  second  rectus  in  the  same  eye. 

Mr.  Duffin  speaks  O^Sie  projection  of  the  eye  as  trifling,  but  varying  in 
extent  according  to  J©  manner  in  which  the  division  of  the  tendon  has  been 
accomplished,  ^©bn  the  operation  has  been  performed  without  injuring  the 
conjunctival  coverings  more  than  is  absolutely  essential,  the  increased 

prominence  of  t0b  eye  that  results  is  scarcely  appreciable,  and,  in  some  instances, 
cannot  b^a£^|l  detected.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  eye  has  been  liberated  by 
submi^ng^fbe  sclerotic  to  a  clean  dissection  by  means  of  the  forceps  and  scis- 
sors^^the  investing  membranes  have  been  removed  to  an  unnecessary  extent, 
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the  globe  is  much  more  liable  to  start  forward  than  when  attention  is  paid  to 
preserve  the  appendages  and  unoffending  textures  entire.”  ( Medical  Gazette , 
vol.  xxvi.  p.  977.) 

If  the  faulty  eye  should  be  already  smaller  than  the  other,  the  increased  pro¬ 
jection  of  the  globe  will  bring  the  two  eyes  to  the  same  size ;  if,  however,  it 
should  be  larger,  a  conspicuous  deformity  may  result. 

Mr.  Lucas  mentions  the  same  circumstance,  stating  that  the  increased  promi¬ 
nence  sometimes  disappears  in  two  or  three  weeks,  while  in  other  instances  it  is 
permanent.  In  the  latter  case,  he  recommends  that  the  adductor  of  the  sound 
eye  should  be  divided  in  order  to  make  it  equally  prominent  with  the  other,  and 
he  relates  a  case  in  which  this  was  done  with  a  perfectly  satisfactory  result. 
(P.  52.) 

When  the  eye  is  still  turned  a  little  inwards,  either  in  the  straight  or  diagonal 
direction,  after  the  adductor  has  been  divided,  it  has  been  recommended  that 
the  inner  fibres  of  the  superior  or  inferior  rectus  should  be  divided  also.  Mr. 
Dueein  recommends,  in  preference,  that  the  adductor  of  the  opposite  eye  should 
be  cut,  if,  as  is  most  likely,  there  should  be  a  slight  cast  in  it.  He  says  that 
by  the  former  .proceeding  “the  eye  would  be  very  prone  to  start  forward,  and 
impart  an  ungainly  appearance  to  the  individual ;  whereas,  by  operating  on  the 
other  organ,  we  not  only  obviate  the  risk  of  this  occurrence,  but  completely 
rectify  both  eyes;  and  should  the  eye  first  liberated  be  a  little  enlarged  by  the 
operation,  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  make  both  correspond  in  this  particular.” 
(. Medical  Gazette ,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  46.) 

If  this  increased  prominence  should  be  found  to  occur  frequently,  causing  such 
deformity  as  to  render  a  subsequent  operation  on  the  sound  eye  advisable,  it  will 
probably  be  deemed  a  serious  objection  to  the  operation.  Many  might  be  willing 
to  have  the  adductor  muscle  divided,  in  order  to  set  straight  a  squinting  eye, 
who  would  hesitate  if  they  feared  that  so  much  deformity  might  still  remain  as 
to  require  that  the  perfect  eye  should  be  submitted  afterwards  to  the  same 
process. 

The  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  introduction  of  this  operation  is  so  short 
that  we  are  as  yet  unable  to  appreciate  it  fully;  its  ultimate  influence  on  the 
motions  and  position  of  the  eye  is  not  yet  ascertained. ^(ntyve  seen  some  cases 
in  which  the  result,  up  to  the  present  time,  is  perfeopy^uccessful,  and  several 
others  which  have  succeeded  partially.  I  have^^rd  it  stated  that  in  some 
cases  among  those  first  operated  on,  where  the^rabt  had  appeared  completely 
successful,  there  has  been*relapse  of  the  squi^mg.  From  the  number  of  cases 
in  which  the  operation  has  now  been  pei^am^a  we  shall  be  able,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months,  to  ascertain  its  final  \fie^t§;  and  thus  to  determine  its  real 
value.  In  the  mean  time,  as  the  reasons  for  submitting  to  it  are  not  very 
urgent,  I  should  be  inclined,  if  I  wdQ)the  subject  of  this  defect,  to  wait  for  the 
farther  and  conclusive  evidence  i^i^h  the  lapse  of  time  will  soon  produce. 

[Since  the  above  paragracK  was  written,  numerous  publications  have  appeared, 
professing  to  give  the  resjrfe*  of  the  operations  of  their  respective  authors  for 
strabismus,  but  man^f^tiese  statements  seem  little  entitled  to  credit,  being 
manifestly  put  forth\o/obtain  notoriety  and  assert  claims  to  extraordinary 
success. 

M.  VELPEAi|Uperves,  and  the  remark  is  equally  applicable  here,  that  “  after 
having  enjoW^lnprecedented  repute,  this  operation  has  become  in  Paris,  as 
elsewher^xh^ubject  of  serious  distrust.  In  fact,  the  public  having  seen  daily 
in  the  ne\^papers  that  the  cure  of  squinting  was  simple,  easy,  exempt  from 
all  im^venience,  and  invariably  successful,  gave  full  credence,  and  rushed  in 
c^pwC^yto  be  operated  on.  These  statements  being  unfounded,  the  truth  did  not 
ffrKin  time  to  manifest  itself.  Then  the  public  learned  that  they  had  been 
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duped — that  a  large  number  of  those  who  squinted  were  not  cured  by  the  opera¬ 
tion,  or  had  only  their  original  deformity  changed  for  another.  Passing  quickly 
from  unbounded  confidence  to  extreme  distrust,  they  no  longer  believe  even  in 
the  actual  benefits  of  the  operation  ;  and  now,  many  persons  who  squint,  and 
might  be  cured,  have  abandoned  all  hope  of  relief  from  their  deformity .” 

Mr.  Estlin,  in  a  paper  in  the  Provincial  Med.  Journal ,  July  23, 1842,  which 
bears  .every  mark  of  candour,  gives  the  following  general  statement  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  100  cases  of  strabismus,  at  a  period  of  time  varying  from  6  to  14  months 
after  the  operation  : — 

In  91  patients  with  internal  squint,  the  recovery  was — 

Perfect  or  very  satisfactory  in  .....  44  cases. 

Satisfactory  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  21  “ 

Yery  satisfactory  a  week  or  two  after,  but  no  later  report  .  9  u 

Improved,  but  requiring  an  operation  on  the  other  eye  .  7  “ 

Squint  returned,  requiring  an  operation  on  the  other  eye  4  “ 

Improved,  but  the  cases  unfavourable  .  .  .  5  u 

Some  degree  of  external  strabismus  following  the  operation 

for  internal  .  .  .  .  ’  .  .  .  .1  case. 

In  8  cases  of  external  squint,  the  result  was — 

Perfect  in  .  .  .  .  .  *  .*  .  .1  case. 

Much  improved  ........  3  cases. 

Slightly  improved . 2  “ 

Not  improved . 2  “ 

M.  Velpeau  states  that  in  about  300  cases  in  which  he  has  operated,  in  one- 
half  the  result  has  been  perfectly  satisfactory.  Of  the  other  half,  in  one- third 
the  cure  has  been  incomplete;  and  in  the  remaining  two-thirds  the  operation 
was  entirely  unsuccessful,  either  the  eye  being  drawn  in  an  opposite  direction 
to  that  caused  by  the  original  defect,  or  in  some  other  unnatural  direction ;  or 
being  immovable,  or  too  prominent,  &c.  ( Du  Strabisme.  Paris,  1842,  p.  116.) 

These  results  are,  doubtless,  infinitely  more  favourable  than  would  be  pre¬ 
sented,  could  the  true  statistics  of  all  the  operations  performed  h^Vascertained. 
The  correctness  of  this  inference  will  be  at  once  assented  to,  whi^fcjj*  considered 
that  such  a  mania  at  one  time  prevailed  among  some  surgeon operating  that 
they  seized  upon  every  case,  suitable  or  not,  and  that,  attest  everywhere,  the 
greater  number  of  cases  have  fallen  under  the  knife  o£*Jmprincipled  operators, 
attracted  to  them  by  false  statements  of  success,  wid^&eirculated  in  the  public 
papers,  with  the  certificates  of  cures  given  to  J&enr.  by  those  whom  they  had 
duped.  , 

In  cases,  however,  judiciously  selected,  anS^vhen  the  operation  is  skilfully 
performed,  entirely  satisfactory  success  had^sen  attained,  and  this  operation 
must  now  be  considered  as  an  establishec^urgical  means  for  the  relief  of  certain 
forms  of  strabismus.  Mr.  WALTONYin^is  recent  work,  expresses  a  similar 
opinion.  He  states  that  this  operadAisJi  singularly  successful  one,  “  equalling 
in  its  permanent  effects  that  of  an^^mer  operation,  and  surpassing  most  of  those 
which  are  practised  for  the  ljphpvtfl  of  deformity.” 

A  circumstance  which  hWJended  to  discredit  this  operation,  especially  in 
France  and  Germany,  return  of  the  deformity  in  some  cases  at  first 

supposed  to  be  cured,  /m  velpeau  observed  the  defect  to  return  in  some  of 
the  cases  operated  himself,  after  a  lapse  of  eight,  fifteen,  twenty,  and 

thirty  days  104),  and  M-  Cunier  has  seen  the  same  occur  at  the 

end  of  one,  two^h’ee,  and  four  weeks,  and  after  two,  three,  four,  and  even  five 
months.  A4rajy  of  high  rank,  Madame  A.,  who  had  been  operated  on  by  Dief- 
fenbach  IfcQ^erlin,  and  had  been  announced  to  be  cured,  six  months  afterwards 
squinte^a^  badly  as  ever.  (Ibid.') 
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A  relapse  has  never  occurred  in  our  practice,  and  Mr.  Walton  makes  the 
same  statement.  We  have  little  doubt  but  that  in  the  supposed  relapses  the 
muscle  had  never  been  thoroughly  divided,  and  the  operation  therefore  incom¬ 
plete.  Thirteen  years  have  now  elapsed  since  our  first  operation,  and  we  believe 
the  first  in  this  country,  was  performed  (23d  of  August,  1840),  and  the  cure  has 
continued  permanent  ;  and  this  is  also  true,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  in  regard 
to  all  the  cases  in  which  we  have  operated. 

Mr.  Estlin  remarks  on  this  subject:  “  Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  those 
who  have  not  had  the  opportunity,  or  taken  the  trouble,  to  watch  cases  in  which 
the  muscle  has  been  divided,  for  the  cure  of  strabismus,  as  to  the  liability  of  the 
defect  to  recur,  I  have  only  to  say  that,  as  far  as  my  observation  has  gone,  the 
tendency  is  to  improve.  I  do  not  remember  a  case  in  which  any  change  for  the 
worse  has  taken  place  after  a  month  had  elapsed  from  the  operation.  In  many 
cases  where  I  expected  it  would  be  necessary  to  divide  the  muscle  of  the  second 
eye,  so  regular  an  improvement  has  gone  on  during  the  course  of  some  months, 
as  to  indispose  me  to  recommend  the  measure.  In  two  of  the  preceding  cases 
reported  as  unfinished,  the  squint  in  both  eyes  was  so  bad  that  I  attempted  to 
operate  on  the  second  eye  a  week  or  two  after  the  first  had  been  done ;  but  the 
patients,  little  girls,  were  so  unsteady,  that  I  was  obliged  to  desist ;  and  now, 
after  an  interval  of  eight  months  in  one  case,  and  of  ten  in  the  other,  the  eyes 
are  so  much  more  parallel  that  I  think  it  questionable  whether  the  children  or 
their  parents  will  ever  desire  to  have  anything  more  done.”  ( Provincial  Med. 
Journ.  July  23,  1842,  p.  305.) 

When  the  inversion  of  one  eye,  after  having  been  for  a  time  rectified,  returns, 
the  defect  may  be  generally  remedied  by  dividing  the  internal  rectus  of  the  other 
eye,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Elliot,  of  Carlysle.  ( Edinburgh  Med.  and  Sury. 
Journal ,  April,  1841,  p.  376.)  M.  C.  Radclyffe  Hall  states  that  in  twenty- 
nine  instances  in  which  the  inversion,  though  completely  removed  for  the  time, 
returned,  he  adopted  this  practice,  and  in  every  one  with  complete  success. 
( Lond .  Med.  Gaz.  January,  1841,  p.  647.)] 

Luscitas. — The  eye  may  be  distorted  and  fixed  in  its  unnatural  position  by 
injuries  or  paralytic  affection  of  one  or  more  of  its  mi^R^  by  tumours  in  the 
orbit,  or  other  changes  near  the  globe.  This  state,  irofrieh  resembles  squinting 
in  the  wrong  direction  of  the  eyeball,  but  differsJrapr  it  in  the  want  of  power 
to  move  the  affected  eye  when  the  other  is  closodjGnis  called,  by  Beer,  luscitas. 
I  have  seen  it  caused  by  paralysis  of  the  mi^gel  supplied  by  the  nerve  of  the 
third  pair ;  in  which  place  the  externaH^toCjglit  muscle  kept  the  globe  perma¬ 
nently  in  the  state  of  diverging  squint,  mode  of  treatment  will  be  deter- 
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SECTION  I.— INJURIES  OF  THE  LACHRYMAL  APPARATUS. 

The  lachrymal  canals  and  sac  are  so  small,  so  protected  by  their  situation  in 
the  corner  of  the  eye,  and  by  the  surrounding  bone,  that  they  seldom  suffer  from 
external  violence.  If  they  should  be  injured,  we  can  do  nothing  more  than  clpse 
the  wound  accurately,  keep  the  parts  at  rest,  and  employ  the  means  most  likely 
to  avert  inflammation.  I  have  seen  one  of  the  lachrymal  canals,  and  its  cor¬ 
respondent  punctum,  obliterated  by  accidental  injury,  without  any  observable 
defect  in  the  absorption  of  the  tears.  Even  where  this  has  happened  to  the 
lower  canal,  and  the  nasal  half  of  the  eyelid  has  been  at  the  same  time  drawn 
down  and  partially  everted,  the  person  had  suffered  no  inconvenience  from 
watering  of  the  eye. 

I  have  seen  three  or  four  instances  of  the  lachrymal  sac  being  burst  by  a  blow, 
with  escape  of  air  into  the  cellular  texture  of  the  lids ;  the  emphysematous  swell¬ 
ing,  which  has  been  considerable,  but  not  extending  beyond  the  palpebrae,  has 
disappeared  spontaneously  in  a  few  days. 


Foreign  Substances  in  the  Puncta  Lachrymalia . — I  have  not  seen  cilia  in 
these  openings,  though  the  occurrence  should  seem  from  the  following  quotation 
not  to  be  uncommon.  Dr.  Monteatii  saw  inflammation  of  the  semjlunar  mem¬ 
brane  and  caruncula  lachrymalis  caused  by  a  loose  eyelash,  of^EmJi  the  thick 
end  had  entered  the  upper  punctum  and  lachrymal  canal;  the  qgjnteite  extremity, 
pointing  downwards,  constantly  irritated  the  caruncula.  (Wafers  Manual ,  vol. 
i.  p.  191.)  “This  little  accident,”  says  Mr.  Mackenzl^ “ I  have  met  with  in 
a  number  of  instances,  in  some  of  which  the  eyelash  the  lower  punctum, 

and  in  others  in  the  upper.”  ( Practical  Treatise .  p.  240.) 

[ Calculi  in  the  Lachrymal  Oanals. — The  cS^sotved  earthy  salts  in  the  tears 
are  sometimes  thrown  down,  forming  concretfxyk  in  the  conjunctival  sulci  and 
in  the  lachrymal  canals;  but  we  believe  th^v  nave  never  been  found  obstructing 
the  ducts  of  the  lachrymal  gland.  Frafirene  minute  proportion  of  solid  ingre¬ 
dients  in  the  tears  (1  part  in  1,000)^&i*$  depositions  are  rare ;  the  following 
cases,  recorded  in  a  recent  journaVS^ill  therefore  be  read  with  interest: — 

Case  I.  Removal  of  a  caJwl^sjfrom  the  upper  lachrymal  duct. — In  August 
last,  a  healthy-looking  woma^ojf  middle  age,  applied  to  Mr.  Critchett,  at  the 
Royal  London  OphthalmigHospital,  on  account  of  a  little  hard  swelling  in  the 
inner  corner  of  the  left lid,  which  had  been  more  than  a  year  in  forming. 
It  was  visibly  proinij^y  and  to  the  touch  was  very  hard  and  roundish ;  it  had 

1  J.  A.  die  Kranklieiten  des  Thranenorgans.  Wien.  1803. 

W.  Mackenzie  -S&ssay  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Excreting  Parts  of  the  Lachrymal  Organs. 
London,  1819.^A 

C.  H.  Td^\o^  Diseases  of  the  Lachrymal  Gland,  in  Dublin  Hospital  Reports ,  vol.  ill. 
p.  407.  \ 

2  MeS^mes  and  Gaz.  Oct.  22,  1853. 
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frequently  set  up  irritation  in  the  part,  occasioning  a  slight  discharge  of  pus. 
Suspecting  the  existence  of  a  lachrymal  calculus,  Mr.  Critchett  at  once  laid 
open  the  upper  duct,  and  then  easily  removed  with  a  scoop  a  small  oval  concre¬ 
tion,  of  the  consistence  of  chalk  or  dried  mortar,  and  about  half  the  size  of  a 
common  pea.  The  wound  afterwards  readily  healed,  and  the  disease  was  cured. 
At  Mr.  Critchett’ s  request,  Dr.  Letheby  was  afterwards  kind  enough  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  chemical  composition  of  the  little  stone,  and  found  it  to  consist  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  with  some  inspissated  animal  matter. 

Case  II.  Removal  of  a  calculus  from  the  upper  lachrymal  canal. — The  fol¬ 
lowing  case  occurred  in  Mr.  Critchett’ s  private  practice:  The  patient  was  a 
lady  of  middle  age  and  gouty  habit,  residing  at  a  sea-coast  town  ;  she  had  known 
of  the  little  swelling  for  two  years  before  Mr.  Critchett’ s  aid  was  requested  for 
its  removal.  Exactly  the  same  steps  were  gone  through  as  in  the  case  just  de¬ 
tailed,  and  with  the  same  result.  The  stone  was,  however,  rather  larger,  and  yet 
more  chalk-like. 

Case  III.  Removal  of  a  semiconcrete  mass  from  the  lower  lachrymal  duct. — 
This  case  probably  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  these  concretions  are  formed. 
The  patient,  again  a  woman  in  middle  life,  applied  at  the  Ophthalmic  Hospital, 
London,  in  the  middle  of  last  September.  The  lower  lachrymal  duct  of  her  right 
eye  was  tumid  and  slightly  inflamed,  and  projecting  out  of  its  distended  punctum 
was  a  small  white  substance.  With  the  aid  of  a  fine-pointed  pair  of  forceps,  Mr. 
Critchett  succeeded  in  laying  hold  of  this,  and  dragged  out  after  it  a  softish 
mass  of  inspissated  mucus,  in  which  were  numerous  little  gritty  concretions. 
Had  this  been  allowed  to  remain  long,  in  all  probability,  the  more  fluid  parts 
would  have  been  absorbed,  the  calcareous  element  would  have  been  increased  by 
farther  depositions,  and  a  solid  calculus  would  have  been  gradually  formed. 

Case  IV.  Chronic  inflammation  of  the  lachrymal  canal ;  removal  of  several 
calculi;  recovery. — This  case  has  great  practical  value;  the  subject  of  it  was  a 
private,  patient  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Bowman,  who  gives  the  following  parti¬ 
culars:  Mrs.  C.,  aged  50,  applied  for  advice  respecting  a  long-standing  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  inner  part  of  her  left  lower  eyelid.  In  spite  of  very  various  treat¬ 
ment,  it  had  troubled  her  for  two  years,  and  for  some  months  past,  in  fact  ever 
since  a  puncture  had  been  made  into  it,  there  had  bqetf^NConstant  discharge  of 
pus.  Suspecting  the  true  nature  of  the  case,  Mr.  ILJ^an  introduced  a  probe 
through  the  aperture,  and  slit  up  the  whole  length j#r*He  canal,  which  was  found 
dilated  into  a  cavity  capable  of  containing  a  lu^QSbean,  and  contained  several 
distinct  calculi,  quite  loose,  like  little  balls.*\l5tvo  or  three  of  them  were  of  a 
greenish  colour,  and  only  of  a  mortar-like^ySstence ;  one  of  them,  however, 
was  hard,  and  quite  earthy.  Mr.  Bo^M^NMjarefully  cleared  the  cavity  of  all 
fragments,  by  means  of  a  small  probefccoSp.  The  lachrymal  sac  itself  was  per¬ 
fectly  healthy.  The  patient  very  sl(ojjny  afterwards  recovered  completely,  and 
there  is  not  known  to  have  beer^my  tendency  to  a  relapse  of  the  diseased  for¬ 
mations.  cSSr 

Case  V.  Impaction  of  \a(dycmlus  in  the  lower  lachrymal  canal;  troublesome 
epiphora ;  removal  of  thp^tculus  ;  recovery. — Elizabeth  II.,  aged  27,  had  been 


troubled  with  the  ov< 
and  for  some  montlJ 


tears  on  to  her  left  cheek  for  more  than  a  year, 
ith  purulent  secretion  from  the  lower  punctum,  and 
general  tumefactiofijpf  the  lid.  In  addition  to  these  symptoms,  a  little  hard 
tumour  had  bee^^iadually  forming  in  the  inner  corner  of  the  lid,  and  projecting 
inwards,  had  -everted  that  part  of  the  lid,  and  exposed  the  palpebral  conjunctiva. 
On  her  ^din^ion  into  the  central  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  Mr.  Haynes 
Walton  T^nce  proceeded  to  lay  open  the  canal  from  within,  avoiding  carefully 
the  pujic.tum.  This  done,  a  calcareous  mass  of  considerable  size  was  discovered 
tigpiy  impacted  that  it  was  necessary  to  pick  it  out  piecemeal.  For  this  pur- 
Mr.  Walton  bent  the  end  of  a  punctum  probe  into  a  small  blunt-hook, 
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with  which  the  outer  layers  of  the  mass  were  readily  removed,  and  the  concre¬ 
tion  itself,  thus  loosened,  at  length  came  away.  It  was  very  firm,  white,  and 
chalk-like,  about  the  size  of  a  No.  4  shot-corn.  On  chemical  analysis,  it  proved 
to  consist  mainly  of  phosphate  of  lime.  To  all  appearance,  a  perfect  recovery 
ensued ;  the  eyelid  resumed  its  natural  position,  the  inflammation  entirely  sub¬ 
sided,  and  the  secretion  of  tears  ceased  to  overflow  the  cheek,  having  probably 
again  betaken  themselves  to  their  natural  channel. 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  as  remarked  by  the  reporter,  that  the  whole 
series  of  cases  just  recorded,  as  well  as  all  the  very  few  similar  ones  which  we 
can  fiud  in  books,  have  occurred  in  women — a  fact,  the  explanation  of  which 
may  perhaps  in  a  measure  be  referred  to  the  very  immoderate  duties  which,  in 
some  members  of  the  female  sex,  the  lachrymal  apparatus  has  to  perform.  The 
minute  analysis  of  a  lachrymal  calculus,  by  M.  Bouciiardat,  published  in  the 
Annales  d’  Oculist ique,  for  July,  1842,  supports  the  conclusion  indicated  by  the 
preceding  cases,  that  they  are  generally  composed  of  the  salts  of  lime,  either 
carbonate,  or  phosphate,  or  both.  Now,  according  to  the  best  analyses  we  have 
(confessedly  imperfect),  neither  of  these  salts  enter  into  the  composition  of 
healthy  tears.  The  use  of  tobacco,  of  mercury,  or  of  stimulant  masticatories, 
is  well  known  to  excite  first  a  profuse,  then  a  diseased  secretion  of  saliva,  and 
to  end  in  coating  the  teeth  with  tartar.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  fair  analogical  rea¬ 
soning  to  assume  that  the  irregular  and  intemperate  employment  of  the  lachrymal 
organs  may  tend  to  produce  a  like  effect?  Possibly,  the  u  salt  tears”  of  violent 
mental  emotion,  though  doubtless  indebted  mainly  to  the  chloride  of  sodium  for 
their  poetic  celebrity,  may  also  be  more  rich  in  other  saline  ingredients  than 
those  specimens  which  our  chemists  have  as  yet  been  able  to  catch  for  their  cru¬ 
cibles.  We  admit  that  we  are  quite  unable  to  prove  that  any  one  of  the  patients 
whose  cases  have  just  been  told  had  been  notedly  lachrymose ;  but  then,  no 
questions  were  asked  on  the  subject.  It  is  one  well  worthy  the  attention  of 
future  observers,  as,  should  the  correctness  of  the  supposition  be  established,  one 
would  then  be  in  a  position  to  prescribe  for — what  is  better  than  the  cure — the 
prevention  of  lachrymal  calculi  and  their  consequent  troubles. 

Another  very  interesting  question  which  may  be  put  resp^ellK^the  above 
cases  is,  were  the  concretions  in  any  way  connected  with  g£p^  It  has  been 
observed  by  practical  physicians  that  women  seem  more  liaJtfjSJnan  men  to  have 
gout  manifest  itself  in  erratic  and  unusual  modes.  AraJ&efee  examples  of  the 
elimination  by  a  mucous  membrane  of  gouty  materifc^rrom  the  blood  ?  In 
reply,  it  may  be  alleged  that  in  but  one  case  (Na,*2jj^as  the  gouty  diathesis  of 
the  patient  noted,  and  that  in  no  analysis  of  the(cajjm*i  yet  made  has  any  trace 
of  the  salts  most  common  in  gout  (lithates)  bl^n found.] 

SECTION  II.— DISEASES  OR^E  LACHRYMAL  GLAND. 

The  lachrymal,  like  the  other  cor  IgOlCI*!  ite  glands,  is  rarely  diseased.  Schmidt 
states  that  acute  inflammation  om^s  gland,  with  inflammatory  swelling  of  the 
upper  eyelid,  is  not  uncommdTT,  that  he  had  often  treated  such  cases.  (Lib. 
cit.  p.  134.)  Beer  represenWAat  the  disease  is  very  uncommon ;  that  he  had 
seen  it  only  a  few  times*ii£^ie  course  of  twenty-seven  years;  and  that,  when  it 
occurs,  it  is  very  seldoppyn  idiopathic  affection.  ( Lehre ,  vol.  i.  p.  349.)  He 
describes,  however  tfiftrfee  inflammation  of  the  gland  as  sometimes  proceeding  to 
suppuration,  anc^&^bsionally  leaving  behind,  under  the  superciliary  ridge,  a 
capillary  fistuloih^S^ening,  from  which  clear  lachrymal  fluid  is  discharged;  he 
calls  this  a  ti^Ai  fistula-lachri/malis.1  According  to  the  representation  of  Mr. 

\ry> 

1  Lib.  piL  vW.  i.  p.  356,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  184.  In  the  latter  place,  Beer  says  that  this 
minutej^i^sometimes  scarcely  visible  opening,  from  which  a  clear  lachrymal  fluid  escapes 
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Todd,  acute  and  chronic  inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  lachrymal  gland 
are  common  occurrences.  I  do  not  remember  having  seen  either  of  these  affec¬ 
tions;  if,  therefore,  the  preceding  representations  are  correct,  I  must  either  have 
overlooked  diseases  of  this  organ,  which  have  been  noticed  by  others,  or  have 
mistaken  them  for  other  affections.  In  twelve  of  the  annual  reports  of  diseases, 
treated  at  the  London  Ophthalmic  Infirmary,  which  I  am  able  to  refer  to  as  I 
am  writing,  embracing  an  amount  of  about  40,000  cases,  the  lachrymal  gland 
is  not  even  mentioned  in  the  list  of  diseases. 

I  have  met  with  some  recorded  cases  in  which  inflammation  and  suppuration 
of  the  lachrymal  gland  are  said  to  have  occurred.  The  mischief  began  in  these 
instances  with  a  blow.  I  believe  them  to  have  been  merely  abscesses  of  the 
eyelid ;  at  least,  I  see  no  circumstances  to  prove  that  the  lachrymal  gland  was 
involved  in  the  affection. 


Enlargement  and  Induration  of  the  Lachrymal  Gland. — A  change  of  struc¬ 
ture  in  this  part,  accompanied  with  increase  of  size  and  hardness,  has  been 
denominated  scirrhus  by  some  writers,  who  have  represented  the  affection  as 
cancerous.  I  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  latter  opinion,  never  having  seen  any 
evidences  of  malignity  in  such  cases.  The  gland  is  converted  into  a  knotted 
swelling,  of  firm  consistence,  with  an  obscurely  lobulated  appearance  on  a  sec¬ 
tion.  It  has  not  the  incompressible  hardness  and  compact  cartilaginous  texture 
of  scirrhus,  although  nearly  resembling  it  in  colour  and  general  appearance.  It 
does  not  become  adherent,  like  scirrhus,  to  the  surrounding  parts  ;  it  does  not 
contaminate  the  absorbent  glands ;  nor  does  it  return  after  extirpation.  The 
texture  of  the  diseased  mass  is  similar,  in  consistence  and  colour,  to  that  of  the 
knotty  swellings  which  are  formed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  parotid  gland. 
(Medico-  Chirurgical  Transactions ,  vol.  xvii.  p.  19.) 

Beer  represents  that  a  fully  developed  scirrhus,  affecting  the  lachrymal  gland 
only,  is  one  of  the  very  rarest  effects  consequent  on  inflammation  of  the  eye; 
and  that,  in  most  cases,  where  this  part  is  the  seat  of  true  scirrhus,  other  sur¬ 
rounding  textures,  and  the  globe  itself,  are  usually  involved  in  the  affection.  In 
describing  the  symptoms,  where  the  gland  alone  is  affected,  he  mentions,  in 
addition  to  the  displacement  of  the  globe  by  the  swellm^and  to  the  absence  of 
pain,  dryness  of  the  eye,  opacity  of  the  cornea,  and^SShrivel 
conjunctiva,  making  the  eye  look  like  that  of  a 
that  he  never  saw  cancerous  ulceration  confined^© 

advises  that  no  attempt  at  extirpation  shouyylJb  made,  because  the  extent  of 
mischief  cannot  be  ascertained  previouslv^oQ^operation,  and  because  the  peri¬ 
osteum  or  the  bone  may  be  affected.  HeYcfcls  that  he  has  seen  many  cases  in 
which  the  complaint,  having  been  lef&oTfself,  under  favourable  circumstances, 
has  remained  for  several  years  witlj^f  disturbing  the  health  or  comfort  of  the 
patient.  (. Lehre ,  vol.  ii.  pp.  243^4u?)  The  foregoing  statements  respecting 
the  symptoms  and  treatment  ara&rc  affection  are  quite  at  variance  with  my  ex¬ 
perience,  as  will  appear  frqmpihibases  subsequently  related. 

Using  the  term  scirrhmNuCns  strict  sense,  and  not  including  under  it  enlarge¬ 
ment  and  induratioiLrcdQbquent  on  inflammation,  Schmidt  says  that  he  had 
never  seen  it  as  an  ani^lon  confined  to  the  lachrymal  gland.  (Lib.  cit.  p.  130.) 

Mr.  Travers;  presents  that  cancer  is  peculiar,  in  the  organ  of  vision,  to  the 
lachrymal  gland-0*mjunctiva,  and  eyelids.  ( Synopsis ,  p.  216.)  He  says:  “I 
removed  thp  Jfl^bfymal  gland,  greatly  enlarged  and  in  a  state  of  true  scirrhus, 
from  the  a  middle-aged  man,  a  merchant's  clerk  in  this  city.  The  vision 

of  that  evi  had  suffered  considerably  during  the  growth  of  the  tumour ;  in  other 


hnvelled  state  of  the 
l  hM^Qtcayed  corpse.  He  says 
the  lachrymal  gland.  He 


thrto^V  l$ie  day,  is  one  of  the  rarest  consequences  of  ophthalmic  inflammation.  He  recom- 

&ISrubbing  the  fistulous  track  with  lunar  caustic,  brought  to  a  fine  point;  and  he  once 
duced  into  the  opening  a  knitting-needle,  made  redhot,  with  success. 
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respects,  he  continued  quite  well  when  I  last  saw  him,  after  an  interval  of  some 
years.”  {Lib.  cit.  p.  228.) 

Mr.  Todd  mentions  the  affection  of  the  lachrymal  gland  as  scirrhous  or  car¬ 
cinomatous,  and  relates  two  instances  of  successful  extirpation. 

Case  I. — A  woman,  seventy  years  of  age,  who  had  received  a  blow  on  the 
eye  seven  years  before,  and  had  been  subject  since  that  time  to  frequent  dis¬ 
charges  of  tears,  perceived  a  tumour  under  the  eyebrow  a  year  before  she  came 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Todd.  Pain  and  headache  soon  came  on,  and  became 
very  severe.  The  tumour,  which  was  knotty,  projected  more  than  half  an  inch 
beyond  the  superciliary  ridge;  it  was  hard,  and  slightly  movable  in  the  trans¬ 
verse  direction.  The  eyeball  was  pushed  downwards,  so  that  the  cornea  wa3 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  ala  nasi ;  and  the  lower  lid  was  everted.  The  cornea 
was  slightly  obscured  ;  and  vision  was  lost.  Severe  lancinating  pains  extended 
from  the  tumour  to  the  globe,  accompanied  with  a  sense  of  heat,  and  frequent 
discharge  of  hot  scalding  tears.  The  diseased  gland  was  removed  by  Mr.  Todd, 
on  the  30th  of  August,  1831,  in  the  Richmond  Hospital.  It  was  so  firmly 
wedged  into  the  orbit,  that  the  handle  of  the  scalpel  was  with  difficulty  intro¬ 
duced  between  it  and  the  superciliary  ridge,  to  detach  the  mass  from  the  roof 
of  the  orbit.  Its  surface  towards  the  eye  was  irregularly  lobulated,  and  the 
lobes  had  insinuated  themselves  among  the  muscles  and  other  contents  of  the 
orbit,  so  as  to  render  their  disentanglement  embarrassing  and  hazardous.  “The 
diseased  gland  was  found,  on  examination,  much  larger  than  a  walnut ;  it  pre¬ 
sented,  on  the  surface  which  had  been  turned  towards  the  eye,  three  considerable 
eminences  or  lobes,  with  deep  fissures  between  them ;  it  was  almost  as  firm  as, 
but  more  elastic  than,  cartilage.  A  section  of  the  gland  exposed  several  small 
cartilaginous  cysts,  which  contained  a  glairy  fluid,  and  the  interspaces  consisted 
of  a  firm  fatty  substance,  traversed  by  a  few  membranous  bands.”  The  patient 
recovered  from  the  operation,  and  was  discharged  from  the  hospital  on  the  10th 
of  September.  The  eye  appeared  sound,  and  had  nearly  regained  its  natural 
position;  vision  was  extinct.  The  patient  continued  perfectly  well  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  December.  {Lib.  cit.  pp.  419-426.)  ♦  t 

Case  II. — A  strong  and  athletic  man,  twenty-two  years  ofay^'Vas  received 
into  the  Charitable  Infirmary,  Dublin,  by  Mr.  O’Beirne,  on  iJ^e&lst  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1830.  The  globe  of  the  right  eye  projected  more  by  iteASmi-diameter  than 
the  opposite,  yet  was  covered  by  the  upper  lid  hanging  lo$Qy  over  it.  The  pupil 
was  dilated  and  fixed,  the  cornea  turned  towards  the  n^QA  tumour,  with  indis¬ 
tinct  outline,  occupied  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  th^VHnt.  There  was  consider¬ 
able  pain  in  the  side  of  the  head  and  face,  witl/w§frwng  and  uneasiness  of  the 
eye  from  external  excitement.  He  saw  doulfo,  affd  vision  was  in  other  respects 
so  imperfect  that  he  could  not  work  as  a  labpffSr.  Two  years  previously  he  had 
first  perceived,  occasionally,  sparks  and  jnisfes  before  the  eyes,  with  pain  in  the 
side  of  the  head  and  face.  In  about  a^&Sr,  slight  prominence  and  inversion  of 
the  globe  were  observed.  The  tumejjuAff  which  the  real  nature  had  not  been 
suspected,  was  removed  on  the  3^£ana  turned  out  to  be  an  enlarged  and  in¬ 
durated  lachrymal  gland.  “  1 Iffi^surface  was  granular,  and  of  a  pink  colour. 
When  cut  into,  it  presentedfa  lard  membranous,  or  rather  cartilaginous  centre, 
from  which  septa  passed  Ao me  circumference.  No  sanies  could  be  perceived. 
The  gland  was  enlargeM©it  least  six  times  its  natural  size.”  The  wound  was 
healed  on  the  14th  fjQiafter  the  operation,  when  the  eye  had  returned  to  its 
natural  position^tW^i'is  had  regained  its  power  of  motion,  vision  was  perfect, 
and  all  uneasin^S^&as  gone.  {Lib.  cit.  pp.  426-429.) 

In  the  twoifoHowing  instances  of  successful  extirpation,  the  lachrymal  gland, 
in  respec^>eNts  hardness,  might  have  been  called  scirrhous;  I  saw  no  reason 
for  suitfKKrfeing*  the  disease  to  be  malignant.  In  both  these  cases,  as  well 
as  in  (ff^se  quoted  from  other  authors  where  extirpation  was  practised,  the 
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gland  was  greatly  enlarged.  The  female  breast,  when  affected  with  scirrhus, 
is  not  usually  augmented  in  bulk;  sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  diminished. 

Case  I.  Enlarged  and  indurated  lachrymal  gland  successfully  extirpated 
in  a  young  man. — John  Clifton,  twenty-four  years  of  age,  from  Market  Street, 
Hertfordshire,  came  under  my  care  at  the  London  Ophthalmic  Infirmary,  on  the 
14th  of  March,  1826.  Seven  years  ago  he  was  struck  violently  on  the  left  upper 
lid,  by  an  apple  thrown  at  him;  swelling  followed,  and  gradually  subsided. 
Two  months  afterwards  the  lid  swelled  again,  with  considerable  pain,  which, 
having  lasted  a  month,  went  off  entirely.  With  the  swelling  the  eye  began  to 
water,  and  there  was  a  constant  copious  lachrymal  discharge,  rendered  still  more 
abundant  by  exposure  to  the  air.  The  swelling  of  the  lid  and  the  lachrymation 
continued,  and  the  globe  was  gradually  protruded  from  the  orbit,  with  loss  of 
all  useful  vision.  A  fortnight  before  admission,  inflammation  of  the  eye  took 
place,  with  considerable  pain.  There  is  now  a  general  fulness  of  the  upper  lid, 
which  is  more  particularly  swelled  and  increased  in  breadth  near  the  external 
angle.  The  eyeball  and  lower  lid,  pushed  downwards  and  inwards,  reached 
about  half-way  between  the  orbit  and  nose ;  but  though  the  former  is  out  of  its 
socket,  the  lids  are  so  extended  as  to  cover  it  completely.  The  external  tunics 
are  considerably  inflamed ;  there  is  a  broad  red  zone  in  the  sclerotica  round  the 
cornea,  with  general  dulness,  and  small  ulcer  of  the  latter.  A  hard  unyielding 
tumour,  with  tuberculated  surface,  projects  a  little  beyond  the  margin  of  the 
orbit,  at  its  upper  and  outer  part.  This  seems  to  admit  of  being  moved  a  little, 
from  side  to  side,  upon  the  bone  ;  but  the  point  is  rather  doubtful.  Blood  was 
abstracted  by  cupping  and  leeches,  and  opening  medicine  was  administered. 
The  tumour  was  removed  on  the  25th  of  March,  the  external  incisions  being 
ample,  as  it  obviously  filled  a  large  portion  of  the  cavity.  The  longest,  of  about 
three  inches,  extended  from  the  root  of  the  nose,  along  the  fold  of  the  upper- 
lid,  to  the  temple ;  a  second,  of  about  two  inches,  passed  perpendicularly  over 
the  forehead  and  upper  and  outer  part  of  the  orbit,  to  meet  the  other  at  right 
angles;  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  third  cut  from  the  first  incision  towards  the 
anterior  part  of  the  zygoma.  When  the  flaps  made  by  this  crucial  incision  were 
turned  aside,  the  seat  of  the  tumour  was  completely  expoted.  No  other  diffi¬ 
culty  was  experienced  except  that  inseparable  from  the^wo^nd  hardness  of  the 
swelling,  its  deep  extent  backwards,  and  close  contqgfcWith  the  orbit  and  its 
contents;  the  surrounding  connections  were,  howfi^f^ merely  cellular.  The 
tumour  was  found  to  be  the  lachrymal  gland,  harassed  to  the  size  of  a  large 
walnut,  and  of  compact  homogeneous  texturet^d;  had  a  light  yellow  colour, 
with  an  appearance  of  radiated  fibres  aton^smm^t ;  it  approached  in  firmness  to 
cartilage,  and  altogether  bore  a  near  res^n^labce  to  the  firmest  part  of  a  scir¬ 
rhous  mammary  gland.  A  large  quantity  of  blood  was  lost  during  the  operation ; 
as  it  filled  the  deep  cavity  left  by  reusing  the  tumour,  so  that  its  source  could 
not  be  readily  discovered,  the  padfcnt  was  left  quiet  in  bed,  with  the  wound 
open,  in  the  hope  that  the  ble^rng  would  cease;  it  went  on  freely  for  more 
than  half  an  hour,  rendermg|0|e-^)atient  very  faint ;  an  artery  was  then  tied. 
The  edges  of  the  wound  w&Shyteow  approximated  by  five  small  silk  ligatures,  and 
three  narrow  slips  of  iffrhWve  plaster,  and  the  parts  were  covered  with  a  wet 
rag  dipped  out  of  colckjwater,  and  occasionally  renewed.  26th.  The  wounds 
had  united  by  adhj  ;  the  sutures  and  adhesive  plasters  were  removed,  the 
lids  thoroughly  ft&toised,  and  the  parts  then  covered  with  a  wetted  rag.  The 
eye  had  reced«(fN?o  its  natural  position,  and  the  inflammation  of  the  sclerotica 
had  cease^^JKne  patient,  having  been  quite  well  for  some  days,  left  the  infir¬ 
mary  onA  the' 9th  of  April.  The  wound  united  completely  by  adhesion;  no 
suppm^An  occurred.  The  globe  had  regained  its  natural  position  and  moved 
frqely\^ts*surface,  and  that  of  the  lids,  being  as  moist  as  usual.  The  external 
inanimation  had  ceased;  the  cornea  had  nearly  recovered  its  transparency, 
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and  vision  was  much  improved.  I  saw  this  patient  again  in  1839,  when  a  hard 
swelling  had  formed  about  the  middle  of  the  cicatrix,  under  the  superciliary 
ridge.  As  he  felt  no  inconvenience  from  it,  he  declined  my  proposal  of  coming 
into  the  hospital. 

Case  II.  Enlarged  and  hardened  lachrymal  gland  successfully  extir¬ 
pated . — A  gentleman,  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  came  under  my  care  in  the 
summer  of  1828,  for  a  tumour  in  the  orbit,  which  had  caused  displacement  of 
the  eye  and  loss  of  vision.  The  complaint  had  begun  five  years  previously, 
with  considerable  headache,  slight  pain  about  the  eye,  which  did  not  last  long, 
and  almost  continual  flow  of  tears,  which  was  increased  on  exposure  to  the  air. 
At  the  end  of  a  year  and  a  half  the  globe  began  to  be  protruded,  so  that  a  sen¬ 
sible  difference  of  position  was  observed  between  the  two  eyes.  In  three  years, 
with  increasing  displacement  of  the  globe,  sight  became  impaired.  When  I 
saw  this  gentleman,  the  left  eye  projected  about  an  inch  beyond  the  level  of  the 
right,  and  was  at  the  same  time  thrust  downwards.  The  upper  eyelid  was 
swelled ;  it  covered  the  eye,  and  still  retained  its  power  of  motion.  A  hard 
tumour  could  be  felt  in  the  situation  of  the  lachrymal  gland,  projecting  under 
the  edge  of  the  orbit,  close  to  the  bone,  and  hardly  movable.  The  largest  print 
could  not  be  distinguished  with  the  left  eye.  I  removed  the  tumour  in  June, 
making  a  long  incision  from  the  nose  to  the  temple,  and  a  shorter  one  over  the 
forehead,  meeting  the  former  at  right  angles.  The  diseased  gland  was  equal  in 
size  to  a  large  walnut,  slightly  tuberculated  on  the  surface,  of  a  light  yellowish- 
brown  colour,  firm,  and  nearly  homogeneous  in  texture,  but  not  so  hard  as 
scirrhus,  connected  by  loose  cellular  tissue  to  the  surrounding  parts,  and  by  a 
short  close  texture  to  the  bone.  Free  bleeding  took  place  during  the  operation, 
but  no  vessels  were  tied.  The  wound  was  united  by  sutures,  and  covered  with 
a  rag  dipped  in  cold  water.  It  united  throughout  by  the  first  intention,  and 
the  patient  was  able  to  go  out  and  attend  to  his  affairs  in  a  week,  at  which  time 
the  globe  had  receded  into  its  place.  At  the  end  of  November  the  position  of 
the  eye  was  nearly  natural,  and  the  patient  could  read  with  it  the  leading 
article  of  a  newspaper.  It  was  not  deficient  in  moisture;  but  n^)  tears  came 
from  it  in  weeping.  When  I  saw  this  gentleman,  between  oarfatflj  two  years 
after  the  operation,  he  continued  perfectly  well;  as  he  residSp^in  London,  I 
should,  no  doubt,  have  seen  him,  if  there  had  been  any  retthSp^f  disease. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  has  recorded  two  cases,  in  which  ^CKchrymal  gland  was 
enlarged  and  altered  in  structure.  In  one  of  these  fch^globe  had  been  pushed 
out  of  the  orbit  and  had  burst  many  years  befomj^ajjm  A  tumour  was  found 
after  death  as  large  as  a  man’s  fist,  occupying  afrn^lNexpanded  orbit,  and  pass¬ 
ing  down  into  the  splieno-maxillary  fissure,  t  Tfre  roof  of  the  orbit  had  been 
destroyed  by  absorption,  and  even  the  dura  rfjrafcter  was  gone  at  some  points,  so 
that  the  tumour  and  brain  were  in  cont^.  :The  anterior  and  middle  lobes  of 
the  cerebral  hemisphere  had  been  pre: 


ing,  which  had  also  obliterated  th< 


on  and  altered  in  figure  by  the  swell- 
From  the  size  and  progress  of  this 
swelling,  we  should  have  supposd^Nj^father  a  new  formation  than  a  disorgani¬ 
zation  of  the  lachrymal  glcuadQMr.  Mackenzie,  however,  states  that  it  was 
white  and  granular,  the  graiCsfteing  evidently  the  enlarged  acini  of  the  gland. 

The  other  case  was  tha>ofa  child  eight  years  old,  in  whom  protrusion  of 
both  globes  with  ulceiujM®' and  sloughing  of  the  cornea,  had  occurred  a  few 
weeks  before  death.  -Abfe  lachrymal  gland  on  each  side  was  converted  into  an 
oval  lobulated  tuinwH:  of  greenish  colour  and  firm  homogeneous  consistence, 
two  and  a  half^y*es  long,  and  one  and  three  quarters  thick.  Several  small 
growths  of  siitaila^  colour  proceeded  from  the  dura  matter,  and  had  caused  par¬ 
tial  absor^T^^pf  the  cranium.”  ( Practical  Treatise ,  3d  edit.  p.  391.) 

lpin,  in  an  interesting  paper  on  Extirpation  of  the  Lachrymal  Gland 
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(. Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Med.  Sci.  vol.  i.  N.  S.  p.  79),  relates  a  case  of 
enlarged  lachrymal  gland.  In  extirpating  that  organ  in  this  instance,  Dr.  H. 
made  what  he  conceives  to  be  important  deviations  from  the  modes  hitherto 
practised,  and  we  therefore  subjoin  an  account  of  the  case. 

Andrew  Smith,  a  field  labourer,  about  40  years  of  age,  first  applied  to  Dr.  H. 
for  advice  in  November,  1844.  He  then  stated  that,  about  eighteen  months 
before,  his  attention  was  first  attracted  to  the  state  of  his  eye,  by  what  he  calls 
“  a  wonderful  flow  of  water  to  it,”  especially  when  the  eye  was  irritated,  or 
when  walking  against  the  wind ;  there  was  then  no  swelling  in  the  parts,  at 
least  none  sufficient  to  inconvenience  him,  nor  did  it  appear  until  about  twelve 
months  ago.  The  “flow  of  water”  continued  as  before.  The  upper  eyelid  then 
became  stiff  and  swelled,  so  much  so  that  it  required  exertion  on  his  part  to 
raise  it  and  keep  it  open ;  about  six  months  before  he  applied  to  me  he  had  lost 
the  power  of  raising  it,  save  with  his  fingers ;  the  swelling  gradually  increased; 
the  eye  was  at  length  protruded  from  the  orbit,  still  covered  permanently  by 
the  distending  lid,  producing  great  deformity.  lie  did  not  suffer  much  pain  in 
the  parts  at  any  stage  of  its  progress. 

As  the  case  was  clearly  that  of  an  enlarged  lachrymal  gland,  Dr.  H.  advised 
its  immediate  removal  by  operation ;  however,  the  patient  would  not  consent. 
Dr.  H.  then  lost  sight  of  him  until  the  2d  of  April  last,  when,  having  made  up 
his  mind  to  submit  to  the  operation,  he  again  applied  to  Dr.  H.  The  deformity 
had  greatly  increased.  The  eyeball  was  protruded  completely  from  the  orbit, 
lying  outside  the  orbital  ridge  of  the  malar  bone;  the  cornea,  which  presented 
a  healthy  appearance,  was  turned  upwards  and  outwards ;  the  iris  contracted 
moderately  on  the  admission  of  light,  but  vision  was  very  much  impaired  by 
the  straining  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  the  pressure  of  the  entire  globe  by  the 
tumour :  the  eyelid  was  of  a  dusky,  almost  purple  colour,  irregular  on  its  sur¬ 
face,  and  traversed  in  various  directions  by  enlarged  veins.  On  the  4th  of  April, 
Dr.  H.  removed  the  gland,  assisted  by  Mr.  Brice,  of  Cavan. 

“  In  operating  on  this  case,”  says  Dr.  H.,  “I  determined  to  avoid  wounding 
the  eyelid,  thinned,  discoloured,  and  traversed  by  large  veins.  I  drew  down 
the  tumour  with  the  fingers  of  my  left  hand  until  I  had  M>out  one-half  of  the 
eyebrow  below  the  edge  of  the  superciliary  ridge ;  Mi^Shice  then  fixed  the 
integuments  against  the  forehead.  In  order  to  insuresraJ  largest  possible  space 
for  the  dissection  of  the  gland  from  its  deep  attaclvn^ms,  I  swept  round  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  orbit  with  my  first  incision,  commenced  immediately 

above  the  tendon  of  the  orbicular  muscle,  ai^vtJrminated  half  an  inch  below 
the  external  commissure.  In  this  cours^NQfivided  the  eyebrow  through  its 
entire  length,  leaving  about  two-thirds  ofTtj m-eadth  on  the  forehead;  the  liga- 
inentum  palpebrarum  was  then  divided The  flap  was  next  dissected  down;  and 
ample  room  was  obtained;  a  ligatur<Qjas  passed  through  the  gland,  and  it  was 
dissected  entire,  partly  with  the  igjiex  finger  of  the  right  hand,  and  partly  with 
the  scalpel,  from  its  deep  conntfdvrms.  There  was  no  hemorrhage.  The  edges 
of  the  divided  eyebrow  wene  ©^-Brought  together  by  four  points  of  interrupted 
suture ;  the  patient  was  puMSoed,  and  the  cold  water-dressing  applied.  Union 
by  the  first  intention  iflrdkjjlace  along  the  entire  line  of  incision.  Seven  days 
after  the  operation  heStyl  able  to  return  home ;  the  eyeball  gradually  regained 
its  normal  positionCyt  the  termination  of  four  weeks  there  was  no  deformity 
whatever  to  be  jtibrved,  and  it  would  require  the  closest  examination  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  line^fiVmcision  amongst  the  hairs  of  the  eyebrow.  On  the  4th  of 
May  last^N^ehth  after  the  operation,  he  declared  that  his  sight  in  that  eye 
was  quite  a^good  as  it  had  been.  In  order  to  ascertain  whether  tears  would 
flow  an  eye  deprived  of  its  lachrymal  gland,  I  dipped  the  blunt  end  of  a 
rr.  opii,  and'  touched  the  conjunctiva  with  it — immediately,  the  right 
ejfe) became  suffused  with  tears,  which  flowed  over  the  cheek.  At  the  end  of 
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thirty  seconds  I  applied  the  probe  a  second  time ;  in  sixty  seconds  after  this 
second  application,  a  drop  of  fluid  fell  from  the  left  eye,  and  in  thirty  seconds 
more,  another ;  this  fluid  was  opaque  and  whitish ;  doubtless  this  appearance 
was  caused  by  the  tincture ;  the  conjunctiva  remained  red  for  a  considerable 
time  after  the  application  of  the  tincture.  He  did  not  experience  any  feeling 
of  unusual  dryness  of  the  eyeball  since  the  operation.  The  disease  in  this  gland, 
which  had  become  enlarged  to  the  size  of  a  hen’s  egg,  does  not  appear  to  me  to 
be  malignant ;  I  think  it  presents  a  good  specimen  of  simple  interstitial  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  gland ;  it  is  smooth  on  its  surface ;  and  the  section  presents  a  regu¬ 
lar  homogeneous  mass  of  a  yellow  colour.”] 

Hydatid  of  the  Lachrymal  Gland  ( hydatis  glandules  lachrymalis ;  glandvla . 
lachrymalis  hydatoided). — Schmidt,  and  after  him  Beer,  have  described  the 
formation  of  true  hydatids  as  occasionally  occurring  in  the  lachrymal  gland. 
It  must  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  determine  the  exact  nature  and  original 
seat  of  such  a  disease,  or  of  a  simple  watery  cyst  developed  in  the  gland.  Nor  is 
the  diagnosis  important ;  as  the  symptoms  and  treatment  will  be  essentially  the 
same,  whether  these  diseases  have  begun  in  the  gland  or  in  the  neighbourhood. 
When  the  swelling,  by  its  increase,  causes  displacement  of  the  eye  and  imper¬ 
fect  vision,  it  must  be  treated  on  the  same  principles  as  other  orbital  tumours. 

SECTION  III.— EPIPHORA,  OR  WATERY  EYE. 

The  quantity  of  lachrymal  fluid  may  be  greater  than  is  necessary  for  moist¬ 
ening  or  clearing  the  surface  of  the  organ ;  the  eye  is  over-filled,  and  the  redun¬ 
dant  tears  which  sometimes  partially  obscure  vision,  flow  over  the  lower  lid,  and 
run  down  the  cheek,  especially  on  exposure  to  cold  wind.  This  state  is  called 
a  watery  eye. ,  or  technically,  epiphora.  The  latter  term,  however,  is  properly 
applied  to  the  redundancy  from  increased  secretion  ;  while  the  dripping  conse¬ 
quent  on  defective  excretion  is  more  appropriately  termed  stitticidium  lacrhy- 
marum. 

The  secretion  of  the  lachrymal  gland  is  increased  whenever^e  external  sur¬ 
face  of  the  eye  is  irritated,  as  by  cold  wind,  acrid  powAfl  or  fumes,  and 
various  extraneous  matters,  whether  of  mechanical  or  cl^n^al  operation.  In¬ 
flammation  of  the  eye,  whether  external  or  interna  that  of  the  lids,  will 
have  the  same  effect.  Epiphora  is  often  kept  up/'Sw-a  long  time  by  chronic 
external  inflammation ;  and  it  may  occur,  in  s^r^tijpus  patients,  to  a  high  de¬ 
gree,  without  any  visible  signs  of  inflammation.  VJ^nder  these  various  circum¬ 
stances,  there  is  an  obvious  cause  for  the  wa-fc^ng  state  of  the  eye ;  viz.  irrita¬ 
tion  affecting  the  surface  of  the  organ ;  tlrte/is  the  stimulus  which  naturally 
calls  forth  the  secretion  of  the  glanffj^n  removing  such  causes,  the  effect 
ceases ;  the  epiphora  goes  off  in  propo©&i  as  the  eye  regains  its  natural  state. 

We  sometimes  see  an  increas^ftJ^iymal  secretion,  which  cannot  be  traced 
to  any  of  the  causes  just  enumerated.  The  eye  waters,  especially  when  ex¬ 
erted  or  exposed  to  the  air;/Ehtfrcis  no  external  redness,  nor  any  discoverable 
exciting  cause.  In  such  case»ffatiguing  exertion  of  the  organ  must  be  avoided, 
and  attention  should  be*{j^3jj  to  the  state  of  the  health.  The  eyes  and  the  head 
generally  should  be  ^ajfred  with  cold  water  in  the  morning.  Astringent  col- 
lyria,  such  as  sol^d^mof  sulphate  of  zinc  or  of  copper  in  rose-water,  may  be 
used  three  or  fc^N^es  daily,  the  liquid  being  allowed  to  pass  between  the  lids, 
so  as  to  come  inNJhitact  with  the  conjunctiva.  If  these  means  are  unsuccessful, 
the  nitrate^Sksilver  in  solution  may  be  employed  once  a  day.  The  citrine 
ointment  oe  applied  to  the  edges  of  the  lids,  more  especially  if  there  should 
by  anygkeration  0f  the  Meibomian  secretion. 

m  Iiddlemore  cured  an  obstinate  and  troublesome  epiphora  of  one  eye  by 
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applying  three  leeches  above  the  eyebrow  every  week  for  about  two  months,  and 
subsequently  a  narrow  blister  on  the  highest  part  of  the  forehead.  ( Treatise , 
vol.  ii.  p.  636.) 

Stillicidium  lachrymarum ,  as  distinguished  from  epiphora,  may  be  produced 
by  any  causes  which  interfere  with  the  regular  excretion  of  the  tears. 

The  puncta  lachrymalia  may  be  contracted ;  and  I  have  seen  this  affection 
proceeding  to  such  an  extent,  that  it  was  difficult  to  discern  the  situation  of  the 
openings.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  puncta  must  first  be  enlarged  with 
the  point  of  a  pin  ;  we  shall  then  be  able  to  introduce  the  slender  gold  probes 
of  Anel  (Fig.  228),  and  to  restore  the  natural  size  of  the  apertures. 

Fig.  228. 


g-  -  -  - — -  - * 

In  introducing  these  probes,  for  the  purpose  either  of  opening  the  contracted 
puncta,  or  of  examining  the  lachrymal  canals,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  exact 
direction  of  the  tubes,  which  do  not  pass  in  a  straight  line  from  the  puncta  to  the 
sac,  but  first  proceed  perpendicularly,  then  make  a  sharp  bend  or  elbow,  and 
afterwards  run  horizontally,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  sac.  [See  page  113,  Fig.  53.] 
The  probe,  therefore,  must  be  entered  perpendicularly  downwards  in  the  lower, 
upwards  in  the  upper  lid;  it  must  then  be  turned  and  directed  almost  horizon¬ 
tally  to  the  sac. 

Injuries  of'  the  lachrymal  canals  are  mentioned  as  causes  of  stillicidium 
lachrymarum.  My  experience  leads  me  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  state- 
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and  much  reduced  in  size,  being  in  fact  never  wetted  by  the  tears,  but  dry  and 
contracted.”  The  more  frequent  causes  of  this  displacement  of  the  punctum 
seem  to  be  either  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  neighbouring  conjunctiva  caus¬ 
ing  thickening  and  slight  eversion,  or  some  cutaneous  affection  of  the  lower  lid. 
For  a  fuller  illustration  of  the  subject,  we  refer  to  Mr.  Bowman’s  interesting 
paper  in  the  thirty-fourth  volume  of  the  Medico- Chirurgical  Transactions .  The 
treatment  consists  in  slitting  up  the  canal  from  the  punctum  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  carry  back  the  orifice  to  that  part  of  the  conjunctival  surface  where  the 
tears  are  collected.  It  is  necessary,  for  a  few  days,  to  open  up  the  wound  by 
means  of  a  probe,  and  thus  convert  the  canal  into  a  groove. 

Mr.  B.  Bell  records1  two  cases  of  this  form  of  epiphora,  which  he  has  success¬ 
fully  treated  by  the  plan  recommended  by  Mr.  Bowman  : — 

The  first  case  in  which  Mr.  B.  had  recourse  to  this  proceeding  was  a  lad  of 
sixteen,  who  had  met  with  a  serious  laceration  of  the  eyelids  some  years  pre¬ 
viously.  The  healing  process  had  caused  a  slight  displacement  of  the  punctum, 
without  eversion  of  the  lid  itself ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  tears  were 
constantly  collecting  and  standing  in  the  eye,  and  so  producing  not  only  much 
discomfort,  but  considerable  disturbance  of  vision.  Mr.  B.  performed  the  opera¬ 
tion  already  described,  with  the  effect  of  completely  remedying  the  evil. 

The  next  case  was  a  young  female  of  seventeen,  in  whom  the  symptoms  were 
similar,  although  the  displacement  of  the  punctum  seemed  to  have  originated 
in  the  more  common  cause  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva.  The 
same  treatment  was  equally  successful. 

Our  friend  and  former  colleague  in  Wills  Hospital,  Dr.  Jno.  Neill,  has  also 
performed  this  operation  in  one  case,  he  informs  us,  and  with  entire  success. 

Mr.  Bell  remarks  “that,  in  performing  the  little  operation,  it  is  of  importance 
to  employ  a  probe  large  enough  to  distend  and  steady  the  canal.  He  has  since 
had  recourse  to  a  similar  procedure  under  circumstances  somewhat  different.  A 
lady  of  middle  age  had  an  obstinate  vascular  induration,  involving  the  punctum 
and  causing  a  displacement  of  it,  so  slight  as  to  be  scarcely  visible,  but  sufficient 
to  cause  a  troublesome  epiphora  when  she  was  exposed  to  the  open^ijr  ora  strong 
light.  Seeing  no  speedier  mode  of  removing  the  inconvenience,  l^e  passed  a 
probe  along  the  canaliculus,  and  then,  introducing  the  point  tfraHme  iris-knife, 
divided  the  entire  swelling.  The  epiphora  ceased,  the  ii^fiNjrfiou  quickly  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  the  punctum  resumed  its  functions.3 

SECTION  IY.— DISEASES  OF  THE  SEMILUNAR  3*bJQrANE  AND  CARUNCULA 

LACHRYMALS.  V/ 

These  parts  are  involved,  when  the  conj  u0IVa  is  inflamed.  Conjunctivitis 
may  commence  and  be  more  active  in  thig>marter,  which  might  be  the  seat  of  a 
somewhat  limited  inflammatory  disturbance  under  the  excitement  of  a  local 
cause,  such  as  a  foreign  body  of  or  chemical  action.  Under  these  or 

similar  circumstances,  there  woufik^JHiothing  peculiar  in  the  inflammatory, dis¬ 
turbance  or  its  treatment.  O 


conjunctiva. 


Warts,  polypi,  or  other  estoejcences,  may  grow  here  as  on  other  parts  of  the 


Encanthis. — Enlargement  of  the  caruncula  lachrymalis  has  been  described 
under  this  name^v^wo  forms  of  the  affection  are  mentioned;  the  innocent  and 
the  malignant.  VHie  former,  which  is  represented  as  simple  enlargement  usu¬ 
ally  consequent  on  inflammation,  is  described  at  length  in  treatises  on  diseases  of 
the  eye,  ^arJ^rirections  are  given  for  its  treatment  by  applications  and  ope¬ 
ration.  Vtumug  never  seen  an  enlarged  caruncula  requiring  excision,  or  any 


(£) Monthly  Journ.  Med.  Set.  Sept.  1853. 


Op.  cit. 
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Fig.  229.  other  surgical  treatment,  I  conclude  that  the  case 

must  he  rare.  I  have  never  seen  a  malignant  en- 
canthis  ;  and  speaking  from  my  own  experience,  I 
should  say  that  the  part  is  not  liable  to  affections 
of  that  character.  If  an  inflammation  seated  in  the 
internal  angle  of  the  eye,  were  too  diligently  treated 
by  local  means,  especially  by  the  stimuli  which 
have  been  so  liberally  employed  in  many  cases  of 
ophthalmic  inflammation,  aggravation  of  mischief 
might  ensue,  with  swelling,  and  an  unfavourable 
appearance  of  parts,  that  might  be  mistaken  for  malignant. 

[Spontaneous  Hemorrhage  from  the  CaruncuJa  Lachry  malts. — Dr.  Kersten, 
of  Magdeburg,  relates  (Rust’s  Magazin ,  Bd.  58,  Heft  1)  a  case  in  which  spon¬ 
taneous  hemorrhage  took  place  from  the  caruncula  lachrymalis  in  a  girl  eighteen 
years  of  age,  who  came  under  his  notice.  This  patient  was  the  daughter  of 
phthisical  parents,  both  of  whom  died  during  her  infancy.  In  her  childhood 
she  had  but  indifferent  health,  suffering  from  rheumatic  pains  in  various  parts 
of  her  body,  and  afterwards  from  fits,  resembling  epilepsy.  When  twelve  years 
old,  she  received  a  wound  over  her  left  orbit,  so  small  that  it  left  no  scar  visible. 
Soon  after  the  receipt  of  this  injury,  however,  blood  began  to  flow  from  both 
eyes,  and  continued  to  run  for  fourteen  days,  in  such  quantity  as  to  render  her 
very  weak.  From  this  time,  the  bleeding  returned  every  four  weeks,  but  no 
medical  assistance  was  sought  by  the  patient.  In  her  sixteenth  year  the  pre¬ 
liminary  signs  of  menstruation  occurred,  but  no  secretion  from  the  uterus 
appeared;  the  hemorrhage  from  the  eyes,  on  the  other  hand,  continued  to  occur 
with  regularity.  A  physician  who  saw  her  at  this  time  stated  that  the  bleeding 
came  on  with  regularity  at  10  A.  M.  and  4  P.  M.,  at  each  of  which  periods  it 
continued  for  half  an  hour,  and  recurred  daily  for  a  fortnight.  The  blood 
issued  in  drops  from  the  corner  of  each  eye,  but  during  its  flow,  the  patient 
sometimes  fainted.  Pain  in  the  head  and  eyes,  a  hard  puke,  and  considerable 
radiated  redness  of  the  conjunctiva,  accompanied  these^Jrateks.  The  patient 
also  asserted  that,  during  their  continuance,  all  object^^med  to  her  of  a  red 
colour.  After  the  preliminary  symptoms  had  conjd^ped  for  some  time,  men¬ 
struation  occurred,  and  the  hemorrhage  from  the  mA^eased.  This  amendment, 
however,  continued  only  for  a  few  months,  for)^mj)ugh  the  menses  flowed  regu¬ 
larly,  yet  hemorrhage  recurred  from  both  ev^Safid  on  November  29,  1839,  the 
patient  came  under  Dr.  Kersten* s  caife.  Yl4er  face  was  then  covered  with 
blood,  which  constantly  oozed  forth  &ouF"^)etween  the  eyelids,  and  she  was 
unable  to  open  her  eyes,  owing  to  gintfKNmtolerance  of  light.  She  was  extremely 
weak,  though  quite  sensible,  and  h&r  pulse  was  extremely  small  and  feeble.  At 
that  time  the  hemorrhage  obscure?  a  cycle  of  three  days,  continuing  for  that 
time,  then  disappearing  for  thm^^ays,  and  then  once  more  recurring.  In  the 
intervals  of  the  hemorrha^^HIe  conjunctiva  of  the  lids  and  of  the  globe  was 
seen  to  be  red  and  tumidfljih  cornea  cloudy,  the  eyes  intolerant  of  light.  When 
the  blood  was  flowing  it$  source  was  evidently  the  caruncula  lachrymalis  and 
the  conjunctiva;^  aaff  m  the  course  of  three  days,  the  quantity  amounted  to 
eight  or  ten  oun|j^9  The  patient’s  general  health  was  much  impaired,  and  she 
had  an  aneminAyiH  leucophlegmatic  appearance.  She  remained  only  ten  days 
under  Div  lrf^TEN’s  observation,  but  at  the  end  of  a  year  he  saw  her  again. 
During  fch^Smerval,  her  general  health  had  much  improved,  and  the  hemorrhage 
from  tiu*  e^es  occurred  much  less  frequently,  and  no  longer  at  regular  intervals. 
Soroe&mes  it  did  not  take  place  for  three  weeks.  She  remained  in  the  hospital 
e^glrfeeren  days,  during  which  time  it  occurred  once  to  the  amount  of  four  ounces, 
©k  ceased  within  six  hours.  She  did  not  on  this  occasion  come  into  the  hos* 
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pital  on  account  of  the  hemorrhage,  and  accordingly  she  left  it  as  soon  as  another 
ailment,  for  whicL.  she  had  sought  relief,  was  cured.] 


SECTION  V.— AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  LACHRYMAL  SAC  AND  NASAL  DUCT. 

Capillary  Aperture  in  the  Anterior  Part  of  the  Sac;  Congenital  ? — I  have 
seen  such  an  aperture  in  one  instance,  that  of  a  boy  at  school,  in  whom  it  seemed 
to  be  a  natural  peculiarity,  as  no  inflammation,  nor  any  other  affection  of  the 
part  had  been  noticed.  A  small  drop  of  clear  fluid  appeared  frequently  on  the 
surface  of  the  skin,  just  below  the  tendon  of  the  orbicularis.  It  caused  no  in¬ 
convenience,  except  the  occasional  application  of  the  pocket  handkerchief.  My 
advice  was  that  it  should  be  left  alone. 


Inflammation  of  the  Internal  Angle  of  the  Eye. — This  part  may  be  the  seat  of 
erysipelatous  inflammation ;  and  the  attendant  swelling,  being  over  the  lachry¬ 
mal  sac,  may  lead  to  the  erroneous  supposition  that  the  sac  itself  is  involved  in  the 
mischief.  In  a  mild  case  the  inflammation  may  subside  without  any  unpleasant 
result;  sometimes,  however,  it  extends  to  the  lids,  which  become  red,  swelled,  and 
painful ;  it  may  reach  the  lachrymal  ducts  and  sac,  and  cause  increased  mucous 
secretion,  with  temporary  obstruction  to  the  absorption  and  excretion  of  the  tears. 
If  it  proceeds  to  suppuration,  the  matter  should  be  evacuated  early,  to  prevent  in¬ 
crease  of  the  collection,  and  thus  diminish  the  risk  of  subsequent  deformity. 

The  old  writers  give  the  name  a.nchylops  (or  ancylops )  to  inflammatory  swell¬ 
ings  of  the  inner  angle,  whether  caused  by  disease  of  the  lachrymal  sac,  or  of 
the  parts  exterior  to  it ;  and  that  of  segilops  to  the  same  disorder  in  its  ulcerated 
state.  There  has  been  much  discussion  respecting  the  exact  sense  and  proper 
application  of  these  unmeaning  terms,  which  have  now  become  nearly  obsolete. 
Beer,  however,  calls  the  inflammation  just  described,  anchylops  erysipelatosa 
idiopathica  ( Lehre ,  vol.  i.  p.  331);  in  the  ulcerative  stage  he  names  it  segilops 
simplex.  (Lib.  cit.  p.  334.) 


Acute  Inflammation  of  the  Sac  ( Dacryo-cystitis ). — The  lachrwO%ic  and  duct 
are  susceptible  of  inflammation  in  various  degrees.  The  acjgfe  idiopathic  form 
of  the  affection,  as  Beer  has  observed,  is  comparatively  ra^V^The  local  suffer¬ 
ing  and  the  constitutional  disturbance  are  much  more  i^sMerable  than  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  small  extent  of  membrafe^wiiich  is  the  seat  of  dis¬ 
order.  The  explanation  of  the  peculiarity  is  aff^M)by  the  vascularity  of  the 
membrane,  and  its  inclosure  in  an  unyielding  receptacle.  A  dull  pain  is 
felt  in  the  corner  of  the  eye,  shooting  to  the  ll^se,  and  to  the  eyeball,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  lachrymal  sac  forms  a  hardj^phrly  defined,  and  very  sensitive 
swelling,  about  the  size  of  a  horsebean.  /St his  swelling  gradually  becomes  of  a 
bright  red,  and  will  not  then  bear  the^4^test  touch.  The  pain  is  now  of  the 
most  acute  kind,  with  throbbing  miraMb  of  tension,  extending  from  the  inter¬ 
nal  angle  to  all  the  surroundingj^i^Df  the  orbit  and  head.  The  internal  angle 
and  the  palpebrsc  become  s™ll<(jyby  serous  effusion,  and  the  latter  are  tumefied 
as  in  erysipelas;  but  the  en%ge|nent  is  firmer.  The  swelling  sometimes  extends 
to  the  whole  side  of  thefoee  and  temple.  In  this  general  tumefaction,  the  cir¬ 
cumscribed  enlargemenfcVjPthe  sac  can  still  be  felt,  and  is  usually  pointed  out 
by  greater  prominenrajiid  redness.  The  swelling  of  the  inflamed  membrane 
closes  the  nasal  and  prevents  the  passage  of  tears  into  the  nostril ;  hence 

dryness  of  the  and  watering  of  the  eye.  So  violent  an  inflammation  seated 

in  the  head,  <JndTiear  the  eye,  may  be  expected  to  cause  serious  febrile  dis¬ 
turbance  general  symptoms  are  of  an  inflammatory  description,  sometimes 
proceecftngSo  delirium  at  night. 

A^^  certain  time,  increased  secretion  takes  place  from  the  inflamed  mem- 
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brane,  but  without  bringing  the  relief  that  might  be  expected,  because  the  effused 
matters  are  prevented  from  escaping  by  the  unyielding  nature  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  parts.  Coagulating  lymph  may  be  poured  out,  and  cause  obliteration 
of  the  nasal  canal.  Suppuration  of  the  lachrymal  sac  may  occur,  with  increase 
of  the  swelling  at  the  internal  angle,  and  fluctuation;  the  integuments  become 
prominent,  and  the  swelling  bursts  if  not  previously  opened.  I  have  seen  the 
skin  so  distended  before  the  bursting  of  the  abscess,  that  mortification  has  en¬ 
sued.  This  took  place  in  a  female  of  full  habit,  in  whom  the  local  and  general 
symptoms  were  most  severe.  She  would  not  submit  to  a  puncture  of  the  ab¬ 
scess,  and  the  skin  sloughed  to  the  size  of  a  shilling.  If  the  abscess  burst,  or 
be  opened  surgically,  pus  escapes,  with  which  lachrymal  fluid  may  be  mixed; 
or  pus  may  be  discharged  alone  at  first,  mucus  and  tears  being  gradually  mingled 
with  it  as  the  inflammation  subsides.  When  the  latter  has  ceased,  the  discharge 
consists  merely  of  lachrymal  fluid  with  mucus,  the  latter  being  either  transparent 
or  opaque ;  in  the  latter  case  it  is  yellowish,  or  partially  clear  with  opaque 
streaks.  The  opening  communicating  with  the  sac,  and  sometimes  where  the 
collection  has  been  left  to  burst,  being  at  a  little  distance  from  it,  is  a  fistula 
lachry  malis,  or  more  properly  a  fistula  of  the  lachrymal  sac  (Fig.  280).  There 

may  be  more  than  one  external  opening.  More 
frequently  the  case  does  not  proceed  to  suppura¬ 
tion  and  fistulous  aperture.  The  natural  secre¬ 
tion  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  increased  and 
altered  in  appearance,  becoming  thick  and  yel¬ 
low,  so  as  to  resemble  pus.  In  this  state,  it 
either  escapes  spontaneously  through  the  puncta 
lachrymalia,  or  issues  from  them  copiously  when 
pressure  is  made  on  the  distended  sac.  As  the 
inflammation  subsides,  the  secretion  becomes 
less  thick  and  yellow;  it  then  appears  semi¬ 
transparent,  with  whitish  or  yellowish  streaks, 
and  at  last  is  a  clear  mucuA  These  changes 
indicate  the  abatement  oL!if%nmatory  conges¬ 
tion  and  tumefaction,  and  the  return  of  the  membrane  natural  state.  The 
sac  and  duct  recover  their  proper  caliber,  the  passag^^ro  the  nose  is  restored, 
and  the  complaint  is  at  an  end.  If  the  nasal  duct^S^uld  have  become  perma¬ 
nently  obstructed  during  the  acute  period,  its  suft^jwand  that  of  the  sac  pass  into 
a  state  of  chronic  inflammation,  attended  wkhjJ0pfased  mucous  secretion,  which, 
with  the  lachrymal  fluid,  accumulates  in,  abdjii&eiids  the  sac,  forming  a  tumour 
in  the  corner  of  the  eye.  Pressure  on  t&s  spelling  occasions  the  escape  through 
the  puncta  lachrymalia  of  the  mingle<Qihrs  and  mucus,  under  various  appear¬ 
ances,  according  to  the  degree  of  inanimation  in  the  membrane.  A  watery 
state  of  the  eye,  with  dryness  of  tKgirostril,  and  flow  of  tears  over  the  under  lid, 
are  consequences  of  such  obstrgpMI  in  the  nasal  duct. 

Treatment. — The  severe  and  general  symptoms  attendant  on  acute  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  lachry  he  in  a  robust  subject  of  full  habit,  require  active 
antiphlogistic  means,  ^jjeording  to  the  urgency  of  the  case,  blood  must  be 
taken  by  venesectiogv  cupping  on  the  temple,  or  leeches.  The  latter,  applied 
over  the  sac1  and  ift^eighbourhood,  will  generally  answer  the  purpose.  The 
loss  of  blood  mu^&3e  repeated,  until  the  inflammation  is  reduced.  Fomentations 
and  poultico^reihe  best  local  applications.  The  internal  treatment  and  diet 
must  be  th^^me  as  in  other  inflammations. 

1  so  °ften  seen  the  application  of  leeches  over  the  inflamed  sac  followed  by 

er^sipo^Jons  inflammation,  that  we  fear  to  direct  them  to  be  applied  to  that  part.  It  is 
faraifer,  and  probably  as  beneficial,  to  draw  blood  from  the  temples.] 


Fistula  lachrymalis.  The  chronic 
stage  established,  and  the  aperture  small. 
(From  Miller.) 
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As  soon  as  the  existence  of  fluctuation  indicates  that  suppuration  has  occurred, 
an  early  and  free  opening  is  advisable,  as  a  means  of  immediate  relief  from  acute 
suffering;  and  in  order  to  limit  the  extent  of  mischief,  we  persist  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  measures  calculated  to  reduce  inflammation.  The  swelling  of  the  mem¬ 
brane  subsides ;  the  discharge  undergoes  the  successive  changes  already  de¬ 
scribed;  the  natural  course  of  the  tears  is  re-established,  and  the  opening  into 
the  sac  closes ;  or  the  latter  may  remain  open,  if  the  nasal  duct  should  continue 
impermeable.  We  should  be  contented,  in  these  cases,  with  opening  the  sac, 
and  not  introduce  probes,  or  attempt  to  force  a  passage  into  the  nose.  The 
mechanical  irritation  of  such  proceedings  cannot  but  aggravate  the  already  acute 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane.  If  we  pursue  a  soothing  plan,  the 
course  of  the  tears  will  be  re-established  as  the  inflammatory  tumefaction  sub¬ 
sides  ;  or,  if  the  intervention  of  art  should  be  necessary  for  clearing  an  obstructed 
nasal  duct,  it  may  be  resorted  to  more  advantageously  when  the  general  inflam¬ 
matory  disturbance  has  been  removed. 

Chronic.  Inflammation  of  the  Lachrymal  Sac. — In  this  affection,  as  in  the  more 
acute  disorder,  there  is  swelling  of  the  inflamed  membrane,  and  consequent  in¬ 
terruption  to  the  passage  of  the  tears ;  hence  ari.se  the  following  symptoms. 
Swelling  of  the  internal  canthus,  in  the  situation  of  the  lachrymal  sac;  water¬ 
ing  of  the  eye,  so  that  it  is  full  of  tears,  which  occasionally  run  over  the  lower 
lid  and  down  the  cheek  ( stillicidium  lachrymarum ),  dryness  of  the  nostril  on 
the  affected  side  from  the  absence  of  the  lachrymal  fluid.  The  tumour  may  be 
colourless,  or  more  or  less  red,  these  differences  depending  on  the  degree  of  in¬ 
flammation;  from  the  same  cause  it  may  be  either  indolent  or  painful.  In  size, 
it  may  be  equal  to  a  pea,  a  horsebean,  or  a  nut;  these  varieties  depend  partly 
on  the  duration  of  the  affection;  however,  the  sac  sometimes  enlarges  considerably 
without  any  apparently  adequate  cause.  Pressure  on  the  tumour  causes  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  sac  to  escape  through  the  puncta,  or  through  the  nasal  duct ;  the  latter 
event  is  comparatively  rare.  Sometimes  the  contents  cannot  be  forced  out  in 
either  direction.  The  fluid  thus  pressed  out,  varies  in  appearanq^Kaccording  to 
the  state  of  the  membrane ;  it  may  be  thick  and  yellow,  like^ljms^or  a  viscid, 
opaque,  and  streaked  mucus,  or  a  clear  mucous  fluid ;  tea^Mttay  be  mingled 
with  these  in  various  proportions.  When  the  secretion  i^^^ous,  and  the  parts 
free  from  active  inflammation,  it  may  escape  from  the  Ej&pta  spontaneously,  or 
in  consequence  of  the  slight  pressure  caused  by  cofe^wJtion  of  the  orbicularis 
palpebrarum.  From  this  increased  discharge,  t^^fi^ction  has  sometimes  been 
called  blennorrhcea  sa.cci  lachrymalis.  If  the  safb®  l^nptied  by  pressure,  it  will 
fill  once,  twice,  or  oftener  in  twenty-four  hcWsT1^ Patients  sometimes  content 
themselves  with  this  simple  mode  of  relief  reference  to  a  surgical  operation. 

When  disease  of  the  sac  has  been  keg£>  up  for  some  time  by  obstruction  of 
the  nasal  duct,  the  affection  generalh^|*tends  to  the  palpebrse,  of  which  the 
mucous  lining  is  found  red  and  vifeW/with  some  mucous  discharge  and  more 
or  less  affection  of  the  MeibomifoNjrands,  the  lids  being  in  some  instances  ag¬ 
glutinated  during  the  nighty* inflammatory  disturbance  may  extend  to  the 
surface  of  the  eye  generallyChJit  the  condition  of  the  latter  varies  considerably 
in  different  instances,  am^in  the  same  individual  at  different  times.  If  the 
atmosphere  is  mild  or  and  the  eye  not  excited  by  exertion,  there  is  no 

watering  nor  any  iimm^nience.  Exposure  to  cold  air,  and  especially  to  sharp 
winds,  causes  im§r&mpS.  secretion  of  tears,  which  occasion  serious  annoyance  by 
irritating  the  $^yand  flowing  abundantly  over  the  cheek.  In  some  cases  the 
eye  is  permaitenuy  irritable,  and  becomes  inflamed  from  slight  occasional  causes, 
such  as  e^plfijment  in  reading,  or  writing,  or  other  modes  of  exertion.  The 
lachry^lSftc,  too,  is  liable  to  attacks  of  more  considerable  inflammation,  in 
tDb  eye  is  often  involved.  In  the  course  of  such  attacks,  the  sac  may 
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become  distended,  inflame  and  ulcerate;  an  external  opening  or  fistula  will  thus 
be  produced. 

The  circumstances  more  particularly  deserving  our  attention  in  these  cases, 
is  the  degree  of  inflammation ;  the  affection  being  originally  inflammatory,  and 
the  obstruction  being  kept  up  by  the  inflammation.  The  increased  secretion,  or 
blennorrhoea,  proceeds  from  the  inflamed  mucous  membrane,  and  the  obstruc¬ 
tion  is  from  the  same  cause,  which  produces  tumefaction  of  the  membranous 
lining,  and  consequently  diminished  caliber  or  closure  of  the  duct.  The  writers 
on  surgical  operations  have  not,  in  general,  taken  a  proper  view  of  the  subject, 
having  directed  their  attention  merely  to  the  obstruction,  and  the  mechanical 
means  of  removing  it.  The  disorder  is  considered  under  the  head  of  fistula 
lachrymalis ,  which,  instead  of  being  an  essential  circumstance,  is  merely  an 
occasional  concomitant. 

In  his  work  on  diseases  of  the  eye,  Scarpa  appropriates  one  chapter  to  this 
affection,  of  which  he  takes  what  appears  to  me  an  erroneous  view.  He  says, 
that  “  the  curdy  viscid  humour  mixed  with  the  tears,  which  in  the  first  instance 
flows  back  again  through  the  puncta  lachrymalia,  is  not  formed  by  the  sac,  as 
is  commonly  believed;  but  is  for  the  most  part  transmitted  to  it  from  the  eye¬ 
lids  by  the  puncta  lachrymalia,  for  it  regurgitates  upon  the  eye,  whenever 
the  sac,  which  is  gradually  filled  with  it,  is  pressed  upon.  This  puriform  hu¬ 
mour  is  principally  furnished  by  the  internal  membrane  of  the  palpebrae,  and 
comes  more  particularly  from  the  lower  eyelid  along  the  tarsus,  and  from  the 
glands  of  Meibomius  ;  the  sebaceous  matter  peculiar  to  those  glands,  being 
not  only  secreted  in  larger  quantity,  but  also  acquiring  an  acrid  and  irritating 
quality,  according  to  the  general  state  of  the  habits  with  which  they  partici¬ 
pate.”  He  states  “  that  the  lachrymal  sac  has  no  other  share  in  the  disease 
than  that  of  receiving  and  retaining,  together  with  the  tears,  the  puriform  hu¬ 
mour  which  is  transmitted  to  it  from  the  affected  palpebrae.”  He  considers 
that  the  palpebral  mucus  is  so  tenacious,  and  the  Meibomian  secretion  so  thick, 
that  they  lodge  in  the  sac  and  duct,  and  thus  produce  obstruction.  In  conform¬ 
ity  with  these  notions,  he  calls  the  disease  puriform  flux  of\the  eyelids  ( fiusso 
palpebrale  puriforme)  ;  and  he  shapes  his  practice  anp^olpgly,  employing 
astringent  washes  to  the  palpebral  linings,  and  stimukpa|’  ointments  to  the 
ciliary  margins,  to  correct  these  vitiated  secretions.  Afcrfofagh  these  means  may 
be  employed  with  advantage  in  some  cases,  and  aftgO&ner  measures,  I  consider 
the  pathological  views  on  which  they  rest  to  bei^prely  unfounded,  being  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  lachrymal  sac  and  nasal  duct  tfftyteie  original  and  essential  seat 
of  disease,  while  the  palpebral  affection,  wtfenyKexists,  is  only  secondary. 

Is  it  probable  that  fluids,  which  can  ]&sirrtn’ough  the  small  lachrymal  puncta 
and  canals,  will  stick  in,  and  block  upptffce  much  larger  nasal  duct  ?  In  many 
affections  of  the  lids,  such  as  infhmimtion  and  ulceration  of  their  margins, 
catarrhal,  purulent,  and  gonorrW^  ophthalmia,  there  is  increased  secretion, 
often  very  abundant,  and  generanygriscid ;  the  lachrymal  passages  do  not 
become  obstructed.  Again>^4^PPitu(^0  an(l  psorophthalmia,  where  the  Mei¬ 
bomian  secretion  is  muHj  tfftped,  no  disease  of  the  sac  or  duct  takes  place.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  pafcehrge  may  be  perfectly  healthy  when  the  nasal  duct  is 
obstructed.  - 

Treatment. — Ouj^ftst  object,  the  removal  of  inflammation,  may  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  thoC^lication  of  leeches  over  the  sac,  and  other  corresponding 
measures,  A^Miall  thus  prevent  the  enlargement  of  the  sac,  suppuration,  ul¬ 
ceration,  aimM&tula,  as  well  as  the  extension  of  disorder  to  the  eye.  Under 
these  mrans*  the  swelling  of  the  membrane  often  subsides,  the  increased  secre- 
tion  and  the  passage  of  the  tears  into  the  nose  is  restored.  If  obstruc¬ 

tion  w^the  duct,  and  consequent  distension  of  the  sac,  should  continue  after 
h|fy|mmation  has  been  removed,  the  patient  should  empty  it  occasionally  by 
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gentle  pressure  in  the  corner  of  the  eye.  The  treatment  recommended  by 
Scarpa  may  be  advantageously  pursued  under  such  circumstances  ;  that  is,  we 
may  use  astringent  lotions,  and  stimulatirf^  ointments  to  the  lids.  Solutions  of 
the  sulphate  of  zinc,  sulphate  of  copper,  or  nitrate  of  silver,  answer  the  former 
purpose ;  they  may  be  employed  at  first  in  the  strength  of  two  grains  to  the 
ounce  of  distilled  water.  The  sac  having  been  previously  emptied  by  pressure, 
and  the  mucus  removed  by  a  soft  handkerchief  or  rag,  two  or  three  drops  of  the 
astringent  collyrium  should  be  placed  in  the  corner  of  the  eye,  from  which  it 
will  be  absorbed  by  the  puncta,  and  conveyed  into  the  sac.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  impel  it  directly  into  the  latter ;  indeed,  the  use  of  Anel’s  syringe,  the 
point  of  which  is  sufficiently  small  to  enter  the  puncta,  often  aggravates  the 
mischief  by.  its  mechanical  irritation.  The  citrine  ointment,  that  of  red  preci¬ 
pitate,  or  the  ointment  of  Janin  (see  page  135),  may  be  applied  occasionally  to 
the  edges  of  the  lids.  By  such  management  we  may  remove  the  unpleasant 
effects  of  the  complaint,  although  obstruction  of  the  duct  may  continue,  with 
occasional  flow  of  tears  over  the  cheek,  and  may  require  pressure  on  the  sac 
from  time  to  time  to  prevent  its  distension. 

The  lachrymal  sac  is  sometimes  distended  without  permanent  obstruction  of 
the  duct.  In  an  elderly  woman,  of  spare  habit,  the  left  sac  formed  a  conspicu¬ 
ous  tumour  in  the  corner  of  the  eye,  without  redness  or  pain,  so  large  that  the 
receptacle  must  have  been  three  or  four  times  the  natural  size.  On  moderate 
pressure  the  contents  descended  into  the  nostril,  and  flowed  out  of  the  nose  if 
the  head  were  held  forward.  The  fluid  thus  evacuated  consisted  at  first  of 
mucus  with  yellow  streaks ;  after  surgical  treatment,  it  was  a  clear  mucous 
fluid.  The  complaint  had  existed  seven  or  eight  years,  and  caused  but  little 
inconvenience. 


tuct 


!od-liver  oil],  may 
lachrymal  sac. 
are  occasional  con- 


Permanent  Obstruction  of  the  Nasal  Duct . — This  may  take  place  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  either  of  acute  or  chronic  inflammation  ;  or  it  may  be  produced  by  ex¬ 
tension  of  disease  from  the  nose.  It  occurs  occasionally  in  the  latter  way,  in 
strumous  children;  inflammation  begins  in  the  Schneiderian 4^mbrane,. and 
then  creeps  on  to  the  lining  of  the  sac.  The  general  matiagenient,  and  the 
internal  remedies  recommended  for  strumous  ophthalmia,  tffcmcularly  the  sul¬ 
phate  of  quinia  [or  the  syrup  of  protoiodide  of  iron 
be  advantageously  employed  in  strumous  ophthalmia 

Inflammation  of  the  sac  and  obstruction  of  the 
sequences  of  smallpox  in  children. 

If  permanent  obstruction  of  the  duct  shouh^ca^sk  repeated  inflammations  of 
the  sac  and  of  the  eye,  and  if  these  inconveniences  cannot  be  prevented  or 
removed  by  the  means  already  pointed  ouQre  must  resort  to  farther  measures 
for  restoring  the  passage  of  the  tears  ing^the  nose.  Much  mischief  may  ensue 
from  neglect.  The  sac  may  ulceratef^ns  to  form  a  fistulous  aperture,  giving 
issue  to  mucous  discharge  and  t&i^!yl!2is  may  be  either  a  simple  opening,  or 
complicated  with  thickening  of  t&e'surrounding  cellular  tissue,  redness  of  the 
integuments,  or  an  unsightk*  g^^vth  of  fungous  granulations.  Continued  dis¬ 
tension  of  the  sac  may  lea\j)b  slow  enlargement,  in  which  it  forms  a  swelling 
in  the  corner  of  the  eye^js  large  as  a  bean  or  nut,  without  change  of  colour  in 
the  skin.  The  swellino^^cft,  and  yields  to  the  pressure  of  the  finger,  under  which 
its  contents,  consis£i&s/of  tears  mixed  with  transparent  or  yellowish-streaked 
mucus,  escape  the  puncta  or  the  nasal  duct.  To  this  state  of  the  organ 

Beer  (Lehre,S^i,  i.  §§  367  and  588,  vol.  ii.  pp.  151-183)  has  given  the  in- 
appropriate^ffnme  of  rapture  of  the  sac  ( hernia  sacci  laclirymalis) ;  it  has  been 
also  callM^S^poceZe. 

If  swelled  sac  feels  firm  and  resisting,  without  fluctuation,  or  with  only 
a  vewMtacure  sense  of  it,  and  if  it  cannot  be  emptied  by  pressure,  Beer  calls 
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the  case  dropsy  of  the  sac  ( hydrops  sacci  lachrymalis).1  This  and  the  former 
affection  are  both  comprehended  by  Schmidt2  under  the  common  name  of  varix 
of  the  lachrymal  sac.  Beer  says  that  in  the  dropsical  affection  the  sac  con¬ 
tinues  to  enlarge,  and  that  it  may  reach  the  size  of  a  pigeon’s  egg;  that,  as  soon 
as  the  swelling  has  attained  the  magnitude  of  a  bean,  the  integuments  become 
of  a  livid  red,  the  colour  growing  deeper  as  the  swelling  enlarges ;  that  it  is 
quite  indolent,  and  resists  pressure  ;  and  that  the  cavity  is  filled  with  a  secretion 
like  thick  glue.  Such  a  state  of  the  sac,  in  respect  to  size  and  contents,  has 
not  come  under  my  observation. 

Although  caries  of  the  os  unguis  is  spoken  of  as  a  frequent  occurrence  in 
observations  on  fistula  lachrymalis,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  it  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  disease  commencing  in  the  sac. 

Treatment. — Numerous  and  various  means  have  been  proposed  for  removing 
obstruction  of  the  nasal  duct ;  they  are  usually  mentioned  as  operations  for 
fistula  lachrymalis,  although,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  there  is  no 
fistulous  opening.  A  description  and  consideration  of  all  these  proceedings 
would  fill  a  moderate  volume ;  but  it  may  be  well  omitted,  as  the  greater  part 
are  obsolete.3 

Before  performing  any  such  operation,  we  should  ascertain  that  there  is  a 
permanent  obstruction,  which  cannot  be  removed  by  other  means.  If  the  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  sac  be  treated  on  the  principles  already  explained,  the  cases 
requiring  operation  will  be  very  few.  We  should  avoid  it  as  long  as  we  can, 
because  it  is  a  temporary  and  imperfect  remedy.  If  we  merely  clear  away  the 
obstruction,  it  will  probably  soon  recur.  To  avoid  this  the  patient  must  submit 
to  the  inconvenience  of  wearing  a  foreign  body  in  the  duct,  to  maintain  it  in  a 
pervious  state. 

Anel,  a  French  surgeon,  who  invented  the  small  probes  for  the  puncta,  de¬ 
vised  a  syringe  with  a  fine  point  for  injecting  fluid  into  the  lachrymal  sac,  and 
thus  forcing  the  obstruction  of  the  duct.4  When  the  latter  is  so  slight  that  it 
gives  way  to  the  pressure  of  the  finger  on  the  distended  sac,  and  allows  the 
contents  to  pass  into  the  nose,  it  might  also  yield  to  the  syringe.  But  the  force 
exerted  by  the  latter  is  altogether  insufficient  to  overcon^^n%ordinary  perma¬ 
nent  obstruction  of  the  nasal  duct.  Indeed,  the  fluid  thjjjwfc  in  at  one  punctum 
escapes  by  the  other ;  we  can  prevent  this  by  compru^pg  the  other  lachrymal 
canal ;  but  the  inadequacy  of  the  power  to  the  internal  effect  remains. 

The  small  probes,  introduced  through  the  j^kota,  have  been  employed  to 
clear  the  obstructed  nasal  duct.  When  the  imffi0jas  entered  the  sac  through  the 
superior  canal,  it  should  be  raised  from  thefrumizontal  to  the  perpendicular  posi¬ 
tion,  which  the  looseness  of  the  lid  allots,  ana  then  carried  through  the  nasal 
duct  into  the  nose.  The  extremities  of  ^Byse  probes  are,  however,  so  small,  that 
they  easily  become  entangled  in  theyregularities  of  the  membrane,  so  that  we 
cannot  readily  judge  whether  the^s^rument  is  stopped  by  that  cause,  or  by  an 


1  Loc.  cit.  In  the  41st  numVJvv^ the  Chirurgische  Kupfertafeln,  there  is  a  plate  (pi. 
208)  by  Professor  Von  AjvmoN/OODresden,  with  coloured  figures,  in  which  it  is  attempted 
to  show  the  external  charf^TeiNtff  the  swellings  in  the  corner  of  the  eye  caused  by  vari¬ 
ous  affections  of  the  lachryujal  sac. 

2  Die  Krankheiten  (fys@hra nenorgans,  p.  310. 

3  J.  L.  Petit,  Tra^^m  Maladies  Chirurgicales ,  tom.  i.  pp.  327-404.  J.  D.  Metzger, 
Curaiionum  chiruryk^yiun,  quae,  ad  fistulam  lachrymalem  hucusque  fuere  adhibitae,  historia 
critica,  12mo.  ^MlGWer,  1 772.  Sabatier,  Medecine  operatoire,  nouvelle  edition,  1822,  tom. 
ii.  pp.  2Q(j-^yS\l)ictionnaire  de  Medecine  et  de  Chirurgie  pratiques ,  art.  Fistules,  tom. 
viii.  pp.  179^i^L  Juengken,  die  Lehre  von  den  Augenoperationen ,  Kap.  xxii.  Operatio 
Fistulae  Iqdbrymalis,  pp.  406-409. 

4  Methode  de  guerir  les  Fistules  Lachrymalis  ;  et  Recueil  de  differentes  Pieces  pour 
et  cwrtrStfi.  Methode.  Turin,  1713.  Dissertation  sur  la  nouvelle  Decouverte  de  V Ilydropisie 
du(Uhuduit  Lacrimal.  Paris,  1716. 
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obstruction  in  the  duct.  By  pushing  it,  in  the  former  case,  we  wound  the  mem¬ 
brane,  and  drive  the  instrument  between  it  and  the  bone.  Even  if  we  conduct 
it  safely  to  the  obstruction,  in  which  object  failure  may  often  be  expected,  from 
the  necessary  change  in  the  direction  of  an  instrument  going  first  through  the 
lachrymal  canal,  then  through  the  sac  and  duct,  it  is  badly  calculated  in  size  and 
strength  for  forcing  the  obstructed  part.  The  small  opening  effected  by  it  is  inad¬ 
equate  to  the  transmission  of  the  tears,  and  will  soon  close  again.  I  therefore 
consider  the  employment  of  Anel’s  probes  in  this  way  more  likely  to  do  harm  than 
good.  He  himself  acknowledges  that  the  method  is  applicable  to  mild  cases  only. 


[Mr.  Haynes  Walton,  expresses1  an  equally  unfavourable  opinion  of  this 
plan  of  treating  obstructed  nasal  ducts.  “  A  probe  passed  through  one  of  the 
canaliculi,  can  never,  from  its  smallness,”  he  asserts,  “  be  of  much  use,  if,  indeed 
of  any,'  in  removing  obstruction  of  the  tube.” 

Mr.  Travers,  on  the  contrary,  highly  extols  it,  and  our  own  experience 
enables  us  to  confirm  all  that  he  has  said  in  its  favour. 

The  distinguished  surgeon  last  named,  observes  :  “  It  can  hardly  be  required 
that  I  should  occupy  the  time  of  the  reader  in  showing  that  the  practice  of 
restoring  a  passage  partially  closed,  or  even  establishing  an  artificial  passage,  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  direction,  when  the  natural  channel  is  obliterated, 
commands  a  decided  superiority  over  the  practice  of  making  an  artificial  open¬ 
ing.  This  applies  to  the  treatment  of  the  urethra,  as  well  as  of  the  ductus 
nasalis,  and  it  is  only  in  case  of  abscess,  in  which  the  distended  and  inflamed 
integument  threatens  to  give  way  by  ulceration,  that  in  either  case  it  becomes 
necessary  to  deviate  from  it. 

“  A  set  of  silver  probes,  of  about  five  inches  long,  varying  in  size,  flattened 
at  one  end,  and  slightly  bulbous  at  the  point,  are  the  instruments  I  use  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  the  passage.  The  probe  is  introduced  with  perfect  facility 
by  one  who  is  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  anatomy  of  the  part,  from  either 
of  the  puncta  lachrymalia  into  the  corresponding  nostril,  when  no  obstruction 
is  offered  to  its  passage.  If  the  punctum  be  constricted,  it  is  readily  entered 
and  dilated  by  a  common  pin ;  and  upon  withdrawing  it,  by  pu^«  the  smaller 
probes ;  the  direction  and  relative  situation  of  the  lachrymaLxfi^ts,  the  sac,  and 
the  nasal  canal,  point  out  the  proper  course  of  the  instruu^w  It  is  confirmed 
by  its  advance  without  the  employment  of  force,  and  sensation  conveyed 
by  the  free  and  unincumbered  motion  of  its  point;  ujit0the  point  is  fairly  with¬ 
in  the  sac,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  eyelid  ggittfcp  stretched,  and  slightly 


everted;  the  upper  lid  being  drawn  a  little  u^wm toward  the  zygoma.  The 
point  carried  home  to  the  sac  and  touching  tiglWy  its  nasal  side,  the  lids  may 
be  left  at  liberty,  while  a  half  circular  mote^Kis  performed  by  the  instrument ; 
the  surgeon  neither  suffering  the  point  to  rVefcde,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  allow¬ 
ing  it  to  become  entangled  in  the  menmQjie. 

“  The  probe  now  rests  in  a  perpeu©fclar  direction  upon  the  eyebrow  towards 
its  inner  angle,  and  in  this  dire^^lt  is  to  be  gently  depressed  until  it  strikes 
upon  the  floor  of  the  nostril,/flirere  its  presence  is  readily  ascertained  by  a 
common  probe,  passed  ber^tjbthe  inferior  turbinated  bone.  The  probe  of 
smallest  dimensions  is  oVsulMient  firmness  to  preserve  its  figure  in  its  passage 
through  the  healthy  dhJfe^iut  it  is  too  flexible  to  oppose  any  considerable  ob¬ 
struction,  without  da^g^r  of  a  change  of  figure;  for  the  stricture  of  the  lachry¬ 
mal  ducts  it  is  qfi^G&cient  strength. 

“Very  man^&^s  of  recent  origin,  and  in  which  the  stricture  has  no  great 
degree  of  firmness,  are  completely  cured  by  three  or  four  introductions  of  the 
probe  in^the  nostril,  at  intervals  of  one  or  two  days. 


1  Operative  Ophthalmic  Surgery. 
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“  I  have  seldom  met  with  a  stricture  so  firm  as  not  to  yield  to  the  full-sized 
probe.  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  objection  that  immediately  presents  itself,  viz. 
that  a  passage  so  obtained  is  not  permanent ;  by  several  repetitions  of  the  ope¬ 
ration  it  is  often  rendered  so ;  but  if  the  resistance  is  not  altogether  removed, 
after  a  trial  of  the  experiment  for  some  days  in  succession,  I  introduce  a  style 
having  a  small  flat  head,  a  little  sloped,  through  the  punctum  lachrymale  into 
the  nose,  and  leave  it  for  a  period  of  twenty-four  hours  in  the  duct.  If  worn 
longer,  as  for  two  days,  it  ulcerates  the  orifice;  but  I  have  never  seen  it  injure 
the  punctum  in  the  smallest  degree,  when  worn  for  the  full  period  first  named. 
A  day  or  two  should  be  suffered  to  elapse  before  the  style  is  again  introduced, 
and  it  should  then  be  passed  through  the  other  lachrymal  duct.  The  injection 
of  tepid  water  should  be  made  on  the  intervening  days  with  AneFs  syringe. 
The  plan  requires  perseverance,  as  may  be  said  of  all  plans  by  which  so  diffi¬ 
cult  an  object  is  sought  to  be  effected.  In  many  cases  the  resistance,  in  the 
first  instance  opposed,  is  inconsiderable,  yet  it  is  sufficient  to  maintain  the  dis¬ 
ease.  The  probe  passes  daily  with  increasing  facility,  and  after  a  very  few  re¬ 
petitions,  with  as  much  ease  as  through  the  healthy  canal ;  yet  the  stillicidium, 
and  even  the  mucous  discharge  do  not  immediately  subside,  because,  although 
the  obstruction  is  removed  by  which  these  symptoms  were  originally  set  up, 
the  parts  have  not  yet  recovered  the  loss  of  tone  which  the  state  of  habitual 
obstruction  and  inaction  has  induced ;  and  here  the  use  of  the  probe  is  unavail¬ 
ing,  if  not  injurious,  as  in  all  cases  in  which  the  full-sized  probe  passes  without 
impediment.  It  is  important  that  operators  should  consider  this,  and  not  lose 
sight  of  the  vital  function  of  the  parts,  in  treating  the  morbid  alterations  of 
structure  which  have  interrupted  and  deranged  them.  For  this  mitigated,  but 
not  recovered  state,  time  alone,  with  attention  to  prevent  distension  by  occasional 
gentle  pressure  of  the  sac  if  accompanied  with  mucous  discharge,  is  often  suffi¬ 
cient;  but  the  injection  of  a  solution  of  alum,  or  even  of  cold  spring  water, 
and  the  use  of  astringent  washes,  will  assist.  Sniffing  a  stimulant  vapour,  as 
of  vinegar,  or  diluted  nitric  acid,  into  the  nostril,  I  have  also  found  useful.  It 
is  of  course  unnecessary  to  pass  a  probe,  when  the  fluid  injected  by  the  punctum 
drips  in  a  stream  through  the  nostril  or  into  the  throat,  as  •{h^Mad  of  the  patient 
is  inclined  forwards  or  backwards ;  but  this  test  of  the  jtQSom  of  the  passage 
should  be  had,  before  the  use  of  the  probe  is  laid  asi(Wn 

We  have  now  employed  this  mode  of  treating  ob{{Wctions  of  the  lachrymal 
passages  for  twenty  years,  in  a  very  large  nuintaQr  cases,  and  with  the  most 
gratifying  success.  We  are  persuaded  that  i^f^^the  most  rational  and  least 
painful  mode  of  treatment,  effecting  as  peirfnaj^t  cure  as  any  other  operation, 
and  leaving  no  unsightly  scar,  as  is  the  (fcscrwnere  the  sac  is  opened  and  a  style 
or  tube  inserted.  The  introduction  of/feCcv  probe  requires,  it  is  true,  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  nm'tsy'practice,  skilful  manipulation,  gentle¬ 
ness,  and  perseverance;  but  he  wh^M&es  not  possess  these  requirements  has  no 
claims  to  be  considered  a  skilful^urgeon. 

Our  plan  of  treatment  is  t^J&nows : — 

Before  attempting  to  drlqfr^ime  passage,  inflammation,  if  any  exists,  is  first  to 
be  subdued  by  appropri^e  Antiphlogistic  measures,  as  purging,  restricted  diet, 
poultices  of  slippery  ejurHark  to  the  part,  and  the  application  of  an  ointment 
made  by  rubbing  fojfijalf  a  drachm  of  iodide  of  lead  with  half  an  ounce  of 
simple  cerate. 

The  probqMjJ^use  is  that  represented  in  the  accompanying  figure  (Fig. 
231).  It  be  small  at  the  end  and  well  rounded,  not  bulbous,  as  re¬ 

commended  T9y  Mr.  Travers.  These  we  have  made  from  the  size  represented 
in  thec^\which  is  of  the  thickness  of  wire  No.  17  down  to  that  of  wire  No.  21. 

Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye  and  their  Treatment ,  3d  ed.  pp.  379-383.] 
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Probe  for  dila¬ 
ting  Lachrymal 
Passages. 


Fig.  232. 


We  always  introduce  the  probe  through  the  lower  punctual.  Fig-  231. 
When  the  punctum  and  duct  are  very  much  contracted,  we  some¬ 
times  commence  the  process  of  dilatation  with  one  of  AneFs  small 
probes,  which,  being  longer  than  our  own,  afford  a  better  handle, 
and  can,  in  this  condition,  be  more  readily  managed.  This  probe 
should  also  be  rounded,  not  bulbous  at  the  extremity.  After 
the  passage  has  been  opened  with  one  of  these  probes,  or  if  the 
punctum  is  not  very  small,  at  once,  we  commence  with  a  small¬ 
sized  probe,  such  as  we  have  figured  (Fig.  231).  The  probe  is 
introduced  in  the  following  manner  : — 

The  lower  lid  is  to  be  drawn  tense  with  the  left  thumb  applied 
at  the  outer  angle  of  the  eye,  and  the  patient  directed  to  look 
upwards.  The  lower  punctum  is  thus  exposed  and  placed  in  the 
best  position  for  the  introduction  of  the  probe.  This  instrument 
is  then  to  be  introduced  perpendicularly  to  the  edge  of  the 
lower  lid  into  the  punctum,  and  by  a  gentle  pressure  pushed 
as  far  as  the  commencement  of  the  lachrymal  canal.  The  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  probe  is  then  to  be  changed  to  a  nearly  horizontal 
position  so  as  to  correspond  to  the  direction  of  the  lachrymal 
canal  (see  Fig.  232),  the  point  being  a  little  upwards  and 
backwards ;  by  gentle  pressure  in  this  direction,  the  probe  may  be  pushed  on 
until  its  point  passes  into  the  sac  and  presses  against  the  bone.  Its  having 
reached  this  point  is  readily  distinguished  by 
a  practised  hand.  The  direction  of  the  probe 
is  then  once  more  to  be  changed  nearly  to  a 
perpendicular,  and  the  probe  is  to  be  gently 
pushed  down  until  the  stricture  is  passed  and 
the  end  of  the  probe  rests  upon  the  floor  of 
the  nostril.  No  violence  should  be  used,  if 
it  is,  the  membrane  will  be  torn  and  injury 
inflicted.  But  if  the  probe  cannot  be  intro¬ 
duced  by  moderate  pressure  it  should  be  with¬ 
drawn,  and  after  an  interval  of  some  days, 
when  all  irritation  has  subsided,  another  at¬ 
tempt  should  be  made.  Sometimes  a  third  or 
fourth  may  be  required  before  we  succeed, 
but  this  will  be  very  rarely  the  case. 

When  the  probe  has  been  once  introduced^  ^ 
we  allow  it  to  remain  one,  two,  three,  or  evemC 
twelve  or  more  hours,  if  it  does  not  soon^ 
produce  irritation.  Formerly,  we  someij&es 
allowed  it  to  remain  for  twenty-fouiramfrs, 
but  we  now  believe  that  this  is  rjm^Kft^ver 
necessary.  After  the  probe  isN&Jfndrawn, 

the  passage  should  be  wasJredQut  with  cold  water  by  means  of  an  AneFs 
syringe,  and  the  parts,  if  tliQ^feel  sore,  should  afterwards  be  fomented  for  an 
hour  or  more  with  clQtJg^moistened  with  warm  hop  tea,  and  at  night  some 
iodide  of  lead  ointmea-t^mmld  be  applied  over  the  sac.  It  is  useful,  indeed, 
to  use  this  applicatiaijSevery  night  during  the  treatment. 

After  an  intqj$c*©i  four,  five,  six,  or  eight  days,  to  allow  the  tenderness  to 
disappear,  the  probe,  or,  if  practicable,  one  a  little  larger,  may  be  intro¬ 

duced.  Th^sVprocess  is  to  be  repeated  at  intervals,  the  size  of  the  probe  being 
increasedvfkej|ever  practicable  until  the  passage  has  been  dilated  to  its  full 
extent J^Wnen  this  is  accomplished,  it  may  be  well  to  introduce  the  large  probe 
*  res  at  distant  intervals,  and  inject  cold  water  through  the  punctum  by 
4Fs  syringe. 


oi 


Diagram  of  the  lachrymal  passages. — 1. 
Puncta  lachrymalia.  3.  Lachrymal  canal. 
5.  Lachrymal  sac.  4,  6.  Nasal  duct. 
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This  mode  of  treatment  is  applicable  to,  perhaps,  every  form  of  obstruction 
of  the  lachrymal  passages,  and  the  great  success  with  which  we  have  employed 
it  in  numerous  cases,  justifies  our  preference  of  it  over  any  of  the  operations 
which  have  been  hitherto  practised  for  the  cure  of  this  affection. 

In  a  case  of  congenital  closure  of  the  nasal  half  of  the  lower  lachrymal  canal, 
we  introduced  a  sharp  steel  wire  into  the  punctum,  and  pushed  it  in  the  direction 
of  the  canal  until  we  felt  its  point  free  in  the  lachrymal  sac.  Then  withdrawing 
it  we  introduced  a  silver  probe,  allowing  it  to  remain  twelve  hours ;  on  with¬ 
drawing  it,  water  injected  through  the  lower  punctum  flowed  freely  into  the 
nose.  The  probe  was  introduced  daily  for  some  time,  and  allowed  to  remain  a 
few  hours ;  afterwards,  it  was  introduced  at  longer  intervals  until  the  passage 
seemed  to  be  established. 

In  another  case,  in  which  the  lower  punctum  and  the  lachrymal  canal  were 
obliterated  by  severe  erysipelatous  inflammation,  and  the  patient,  a  young  lady, 
was  greatly  annoyed  by  the  constant  stillicidium  lachrymarum,  we  passed  a 
round  steel  instrument  in  the  natural  direction  of  the  lachrymal  passage  into 
the  sac,  and  then  introduced  the  silver  probe  as  just  described.  The  case  went 
on  most  promisingly,  but,  unhappily,  when  a  cure  seemed  to  be  almost  effected, 
the  patient  took  a  severe  cold  in  going  into  the  country,  the  parts  became  so 
inflamed  that  the  treatment  could  not  be  continued,  and  soon  afterwards  the 
young  lady  returned  to  her  home  in  the  interior  of  New  York,  and  although  we 
have  learned  very  directly  that  the  stillicidium  is  greatly  relieved,  we  have  had 
no  opportunity  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  the  passage  we  formed  remains  open. 

Mr.  Morgan  recommends  the  strictured  duct  to  be  dilated  by  a  curved  probe, 
(Fig.  233),  introduced  by  the  nose  upward  through  the  duct,  an  operation  which, 

Fig.  233. 

Morgan’s  curved  probe  for  dilating  the  nasal  rough  the  nose. 

he  remarks,  “  although  it  may  require  son^fPlMe  practice  to  perform  it  with 
facility  is,  so  far  as  my  experience  hasj.go»e,  most  satisfactory  in  its  result. 
No  force  must  be  used  in  introducing  tN^kistrument,  the  point  of  which  having 
been  carefully  fixed  in  the  lower  openin^of  the  duct,  after  being  carried  under 
the  inferior  turbinated  bone,  is  to M^ffently  pushed  upwards  into  the  sac  through 
the  stricture  by  depressing  the  iAugp  of  the  probe  or  sound,  keeping  the  convex 
part  next  to  the  handle  upw^jythen  having  established  a  free  passage  through 
one  canal  from  below,  I  ge^^M^ly  inject  tepid  waters  from  day  to  day,  by  means 
of  a  small  catheter  [siirniaprn  form  to  the  sound]  introduced  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  the  sound,  and  a^Wched  to  an  Aneks  syringe.  By  following  this  plan, 
suppuration  may  StraJJimes  be  prevented,  but  at  all  events  a  fistulous  opening 
in  the  face  is  pr^vanted,  if  the  disease  is  confined  to  the  membrane  (although 
an  abscess  mtnffl^ve  formed  in  the  sac)  in  consequence  of  the  prevention  of  any 
accumulat^mJ»ere  by  frequent  injections.”-  [Lectures  on  the  Diseases  of  the 
Eye,  pp.  2^220.) 

Wejjsqte  tried  this  method  of  treatment,  and  have  found  it  far  more  unplea¬ 
sant  ^^lie  patients  than  that  we  have  adopted,  and  not,  so  far  as  our  experience 
hq^Vone,  as  effectual  or  speedy  in  accomplishing  a  cure.] 
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It  has  been  proposed  to  fill  the  lachrymal  sac  with  quicksilver,  by  means  of 
a  glass  tube,  with  a  steel  stopcock,  terminated  by  a  steel  tube  sufficiently  minute 
to  enter  the  puncta  and  lachrymal  canals.1 2  It  has  been  expected  that  the 
weight  of  the  metal  thus  conveyed  into  the  sac,  would  cause  the  obstruction  to 
give  way.  As  the  cavity  of  the  sac  does  not  exceed  the  size  of  a  garden-pea, 
the  force  thus  applied  would  certainly  cure  no  obstructions  which  would  not 
have  got  well  of  themselves.  A  more  considerable  power,  corresponding  in  de¬ 
gree  to  the  height  of  the  column,  may  be  applied  in  the  act  of  injecting  the  sac, 
if  the  escape  of  the  mercury  through  the  other  punctum  be  prevented  by  com¬ 
pressing  the  corresponding  canal.  If  the  obstruction  does  not  yield  to  this 
power,  we  cannot  expect  it  to  give  way  to  the  weight  of  the  small  globule  con¬ 
tained  in  the  sac. 

As  the  nasal  duct,  after  having  been  cleared  and  enlarged,  will  contract  again, 
it  has  been  proposed,  in  order  to  prevent  such  relapse, 
and  to  maintain  a  permanent  passage  for  the  tears,  to 
introduce,  through  an  opening  in  the  lachrymal  sac,  a 
gold  or  silver  tube  [Figs.  234,  235]  and  to  leave  it 
there.  In  length  and  size  the  tube  must  be  accommo¬ 
dated  to  the  nasal  duct  and  the  adjoining  portion  of  the 
sac.  Its  upper  end,  which  is  a  little  expanded,  rests 
in  the  lower  portion  of  the  lachrymal  sac,  while  the 
lower  extremity,  terminating  in  an  aperture  cut 
obliquely,  should  clear  the  opening  of  the  nasal  duct.3 
In  order  to  introduce  it,  the  lachrymal  sac  must  be  laid 
open.  The  tendon  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  is 
the  guide  for  this  incision.  The  distended  sac  must  be 
punctured  below  the  tendon  with  a  double-edged  pointed  knife,  the  point  of  which 
is  directed  towards  the  cavity  of  the  sac.  If  the  mere  puncture  does  not  make 
a  sufficiently  ample  opening,  the  knife  may  be  carried  downwards  and  outwards 
in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  orbit.  The  escape  of  mucus  and  tears  shows 
that  the  sac  has  been  opened.  A  silver  probe  is  carried  through  thetopening  thus 
made  in  the  sac,  and  into  the  nasal  duct,  not  perpendicularly  d@^nyards,  but  a 
little  backwards  and  inwards ;  the  inclination  backwards  beig^Sust  such  as  the 
projection  of  the  eyebrow  would  give  to  a  probe  passed  int^Qre  nasal  duct  from 
above.  We  shall  meet  with  resistance  at  the  point  of  oj^©taction,  and  we  must 
employ  a  gradually  increased  pressure  to  overcome  probe  then  goes  on 

into  the  nose,  from  which,  on  using  a  handkerchip^ylittle  blood  escapes.  If 
we  cannot  force  the  obstruction  with  the  blunt  Cncho*  the  probe,  we  must  have 
recourse  to  the  sharp  point.  The  resistanciCnmy  be  so  great  as  to  render  it 
advisable  to  desist,  and  repeat  the  attemp^per  an  interval  of  two  or  three 
days.  The  tube  is  placed  in  the  nasal  dim4  Demeans  of  a  steel  stilet  [Fig.  236], 
bent  at  a  right  angle,  of  which  the  pa*(5&f  beyond  the  bend  corresponds  to  the 
cavity  of  the  tube.  The  latter  mu^M^irly  lodged  in  the  duct,  with  its  upper 
or  extended  portion  occupying  tft^wcr  part  of  the  sac.  The  skin  heals  over, 

1  A  New  Method  of  Treating  thefts  tula  Lachrymalis,  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  William) 
Blizard,  in  the  Philosophical  Trbmactions ,  vol.  lxx.  p.  239. 

2  The  employment  of  GmO^be,  proposed  in  France  by  Pellier  de  Quengsy,  in  his 

Recueil  de  Memoir es  et  dX&Hervations  sur  les  Maladies  de  V  (Eil,  Montpellier,  1783,  was 
strongly  recommended>iAtlfts  country  by  Mr.  Wathen,  in  A  Nero  and  Easy  Method  of  Ap¬ 
plying  a  Tube  for  of  Fistula  Lachrymalis,  4to.  London,  1781 ;  second  edition,  8vo. 

1792.  In  this  w^Q^he  tubes  and  the  other  means  connected  with  their  employment,  are 
minutely  describecKmd  figured. 

The  same  piA  was  followed  exclusively  by  Baron  Dupuytren,  whose  method,  with  the 
forms  andNfnbmjions  of  the  tube  and  subsidiary  apparatus,  are  detailed  in  the  two  works 
already  huotfca,  see  note,  p.  918.  The  instruments  employed  by  Dupuytren  are  deline¬ 
ated  iuJEybRiEP’s  Chirurgische  Kupfertafeln,  No.  xxx.  pi.  147. 


Fig.  234.  Fig.  235. 


Dupuytren’s  Wathen’s  tube 
tube  for  nasal  for  nasal  duct, 
duct. 
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the  tube  provides  an  artificial  passage  for  the  tears,  and  the  immediate  result  of 
the  operation  appears  very  favourable.  Unfortunately,  the  future  history  of 

Fig.  236. 


Stilet  for  introducing  tube  in  nasal  duct. 


these  cases  is  not  equally  satisfactory.  We  could  hardly  expect,  a  priori,  that 
a  metallic  tube  would  permanently  answer  the  purpose  of  the  natural  duct. 
We  find  accordingly  that  the  artificial  substitute,  after  the  lapse  of  some  months, 
gets  out  of  its  place,  rising  too  high,  or  sinking  too  low,  or  that  it  becomes  ob¬ 
structed.  It  causes  inflammation  in  some  instances,  and  in  others,  pain  more  or 
less  severe,  an  intolerable  aching  in  the  corner  of  the  eye  and  cheek,  which  can¬ 
not  be  remedied  without  removing  the  tube.  I  have  seen  all  the  inconveniences 
now  enumerated  resulting  from  this  practice,  and  have  found  it  necessary,  on 
account  of  them,  to  remove  tubes  which  had  been  introduced  by  others,  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  often  attended  with  considerable  pain.  That  the  necessity  for  such 
removal  is  not  a  very  rare  occurrence,  may  be  inferred  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  Baron  Dupuytren  having  devised  an  instrumentiexpressly  calculated 
for  the  extraction  of  the  tubes.1  In  one  case,  after  rtm^vrog  the  tube,  I  found 
it  filled  with  a  slender  production  of  the  mucous  g^mbrane  exactly  like  a 
mucous  polypus,  entering  above,  and  extending  nofroj'to  the  lower  end  of  the 
tube.  That  the  method,  although  strongly  recoi|^5nded  by  Mr.  Wathen,  was 
not  permanently  successful,  may  be  inferred  ff^mjhe  circumstance  that  his  part¬ 
ner,  Mr.  Ware,  subsequently  proposed  and^pled  another  mode  of  proceeding. 

Velpeau  says,  that  it  is  often  neceCsaqyVo  withdraw  the  canula  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  its  rising  under  the  integifcients ;  that  M.  Darcet  relates  twenty- 
seven  cases  in  which  its  extractic^ftad  been  required ;  that  it  sometimes 
sinks  into  the  nasal  fossa,  and  ke^nce  the  operation  fails.  M.  Delpech  had 
seen  a  case,  in  which  it  had  gq^^nirough  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  ( Nouveaux 
Elemens  de  Medecine  vol.  i.  p.  647.)  Professor  Jaeger,  of 

Vienna,  informed  me  thap^Cinstance  of  the  latter  kind  had  come  under  his 
own  observation.  ^  Q 

Beer  recommends^!  employment  of  catgut  to  enlarge  the  constricted  duct. 
The  sac  must  be^ogjmed,  and  the  obstruction  of  the  duct  removed  in  the  manner 
already  describadX^  piece  of  catgut  [Fig.  237]  is  then  to  be  introduced  into  the 
sac,  and  pa^soekObhrough  the  duct  into  the  nose,  when  it  will  either  present  itself 


1  This  ^fc^ment,  which  has  received  the  name  of  tire-canule,  is  described  and  figured 
in  Grai^e  und  Walther’s  Journal,  vol.  viii.  p.  153,  tab.  1,  fig.  12.  The  surgeon  who 
oniri&As  this  account,  says  that  he  saw  several  canulse  extracted  while  he  was  in  Paris ; 
nd  *^3t,un  the  case  of  a  young  girl,  the  tube  had  sunk  so  low  that  it  could  not  be  witli- 
vn  from  above,  so  that  Dupuytren  was  obliged  to  extract  it  from  the  nose  with  for- 
pfs,  which  was  only  accomplished  with  considerable  trouble. 
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Catgut  style, 
nasal  duct. 


for 


at  the  nostril,  so  that  it  may  be  drawn  out  with  forceps,  or  it  Fig.  237. 
must  be  forced  out  by  the  patient  blowing  his  nose.  The  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  catgut,  thus  brought  out  at  the  anterior  aperture 
of  the  nostril,  is  to  be  fixed  by  sticking  plaster  in  a  convenient 
position  near  the  ala  nasi )  and  the  rest  of  the  string  may  be 
fastened  in  a  coil  to  a  cap,  or  may  be  fixed  on  the  brow  by  a 
turn  or  two  of  a  narrow  roller.  Every  day  a  fresh  portion  of 
the  catgut  is  drawn  down  through  the  duct,  and  that  which  had 
been  there  the  previous  day  is  cut  off,  the  extremity  being  fast¬ 
ened  as  before.  After  thus  consuming  a  piece  of  catgut  of  the 
ordinary  length  and  size  of  the  fiddle-string  E,  Beer  commences 
with  a  similar  length  of  the  string  A,  and  then  with  the  string 
D.  When  this  has  been  passed  through,  he  considers  the  cure 
completed,  and  allows  the.  opening  into  the  sac  to  heal.1 

The  method  proposed  by  Laforest,3  of  examining  the  nasal  duct,  and  re¬ 
moving  obstructions  in  it  by  means  of  instruments  introduced  at  the  inferior 
orifice,  which  seems  hardly  to  have  been  employed,  except  by  the  inventor,  has 
again  been  brought  into  notice  by  Mons.  G-ensoul,  of  Lyons,  whose  mode  of 
proceeding  is  thus  mentioned  in  the  Dictionnaire  de  Medecine  et  de  Chirurgie 
pratiques.3  “  M.  Gen  soul  employs  the  escharotic  method  in  most  cases  of 
fistula  lachrymalis,  making  his  applications  by  the  inferior  orifice  of  the  nasal 
canal.  He  filled  that  canal,  in  the  dead  body,  with  fusible  metal,  which,  being 
removed  when  cold,  by  breaking  away  the  bone,  afforded  a  model  for  probes, 
capable,  as  he  says,  of  entering  and  passing  the  canal  with  the  greatest  facility. 
When  the  application  of  caustic  is  required,  the  instrument  is  formed  into  a 
porte-caustique  analogous  to  that  employed  by  Ducamp  in  strictures  of  the 
urethra.  The  probe  is  bent,  nearly  at  a  right  angle,  about  nine  or  ten  lines 
from  its  extremity )  near  this  curve  there  is  a  slight  lateral  inflexion,  the  di¬ 
rection  of  which  must  be  opposite  for  the  two  nostrils ;  it  corresponds  to  the 
projection  of  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone.  M.  Gensoul 
represents  that  his  probe  passes  into  the  lachrymal  sac 

‘  '  .  Fig.  Fig.  239. 


as  easily  as  a  catheter  into  the  bladder. 

The  mode  of  proceeding,  which  I  consider  the  most 
eligible,  as  combining  the  advantages  of  efficiency, 
simplicity,  and  complete  safety,  is  that  introduced  ^ 
by  the  late  Mr.  Ware,4  of  placing  in  the  lachrym^Q 
sac  and  duct  what  he  calls  a  nail-headed  style  fe&V 
Fig  238],  that  is,  a  cylindrical  piece  of  silvei^abw 
the  thickness  of  an  ordinary  probe,  long  etoougn  to 
reach  from  the  corner  of  the  eye  to  the  terirohition  of 
the  nasal  duct,  with  a  head  like  that  of  a  rtenl  placed 
obliquely  at  its  upper  end,  which  is  aJMfe  curved,  so 
that  the  style  may  sit  close  in  the^A^r  of  the  eye. 

The  sac  must  be  opened  by  an  ex^rnal  incision  below 
the  tendon  of  the  orbicular^  p^ebrarum  [see  Fig. 

240],  and  the  obstruction  oifthir auct  must  be  cleared 

1  Lehre ,  vol.  ii.  in  the  on  the  hernia  sacci  lachrymalis,  and  hydrops  sacci  lach¬ 

rymalis,  pp.  151,  183. 

2  Nouvelle  Method#  MP\raiter  les  Maladies  da  Sac  Lachrymal;  Mem.  de  l’Acad.  de 
Chirurgie,  tom.  ii^J^^75.  The  instruments  are  represented  in  plate  xiii. 

3  Tom.  viii.  p. 

4  ObservalioniorSdie  Treatment  of  the  Fistula  Lachrymalis ,  8vo.  London,  1798.  These 
observatiom^JJweprinted,  together  with  an  Essay  on  the  Epiphora  or  Watery  Eye,  and 
Additiomil  j^jiaxks  on  the  Epiphora,  in  a  volume  of  tracts  on  the  eye,  published  after 
the  deatfSef  the  author  by  his  son,  Mr.  Martin  Ware.  Plate  ii.  of  this  volume  contains 
figur^^fesenting  the  styles. 


Fig.  23S.  Ware’s  nail-headed 
style,  for  nasal  duct. 

Fig.  239.  Bougie  for  nasal 
duct. 
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by  adequate  pressure  with  a  probe,  as  in  other  modes  of  proceeding.  The  style 
may  then  be  introduced,  taking  care  that  its  head  is  secured,  so  as  to  prevent  it 
from  sinking  into  the  wound,  as  it  is  intended  that  its  head  should  rest  on  the  in¬ 
teguments  in  the  corner  of  the  eye,  where,  being  blackened,  it  appears  as  a  small 
black  patch.  Instead  of  introducing  the  style  immediately,  I  prefer  placing  a 
portion  of  bougie  in  the  duct,  turning  down  its  upper  end  [Fig.  139],  so  as  to 
prevent  it  from  sinking  into  the  sac.  •  The  small  end  of  the  smallest  bougie 

Fig.  240. 


Operation  for  fistula  lachrymalis. 


will  answer  the  purpose ;  the  length  should  be  an  inch  and  a  half,  or  rather 
less.  In  one  or  two  days  this  should  be  removed,  and  passages  may  be 
cleared  by  gently  injecting  a  little  tepid  water  through wound  by  means  of 
Anel’s  syringe,  on  which  a  blunt  end  is  screwed  wj  is  employed  for  this 
purpose.  Another  piece  of  bougie,  of  the  same  qrS^krger  size,  is  then  intro¬ 
duced,  and  this  plan  is  continued,  with  a  gradi^l^increase  in  the  size  of  the 
bougie,  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  The  externalXJffice  will  now  be  reduced  to  a 
small  round  opening,  through  which  a  littte>m^fcous  discharge  may  escape,  and 
the  style  may  be  substituted  for  the  bo^gil^^Tne  patient  soon  learns  to  remove 
and  replace  the  style ;  and  he  takes  if^fe  and  cleans  it,  from  time  to  time.  It 
might  be  supposed  that  the  passage  outlie  tears  would  not  be  assisted  by  intro¬ 
ducing  a  solid  substance  into  the(0pct.  Experience,  however,  shows  us  that 
the  fluid  takes  its  natural  com||(|yvhen  a  style  is  thus  kept  in  the  lachrymal 
passages,  and  the  enlargen^t  qf  the  urethra  found  a  catheter  left  in  the  canal 
affords  an  explanation  circumstance.  The  style,  indeed,  becomes  so 

loose,  that  it  sometim^fyUs  out  when  the  head  is  bent  downwards.  As  the 
presence  of  the  instrunWt  causes  neither  pain  nor  inconvenience,  I  recommend 
patients  to  wear  ♦^permanently.  According  to  my  experience,  this  method 
maintains  the  na|ilyH  course  of  the  tears  with  the  least  trouble  to  the  patient. 


[Dr.  Lubbock  describes,  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 

Journal i*o^i)ctober,  1835,  a  knife  [Fig.  241]  which  he  has  devised  for  open¬ 
ing  thfi^KKhrymal  sac  and  dividing  the  stricture  in  obstructions  of  this  canal, 
w^crK^ppears  to  possess  advantages  over  the  lancet  or  bistouries  ordinarily 
er^Joyed  for  that  purpose.  The  blade  of  the  knife  is  2f  inches  long,  including 
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the  shoulder,  and  less  than  {  of  an  inch  broad.  In  shape  it  resembles  a  cat¬ 
ling,  and  cuts  upon  both  edges  for  the  extent  of  half  an  inch  from  its  point 
where  the  knife  is  thin ;  but  as  the  thickness  of  the  instrument  increases  to¬ 
wards  the  handle,  the  edges  become  too  thick  to  cut  easily ;  the  groove  extends 


Fig.  241. 


Lubbock’s  knife  for  opening  lachrymal  sac. 


Fig.  242. 


exactly  along  the  centre  of  the  anterior  surface  ;  the  posterior  surface  is  slightly 
convex,  in  order  that  the  groove  may  be  made  as  deep  as  possible. 

When  made  according  to  this  fashion,  the  length,  together  with  the  extreme 
narrowness  of  the  knife,  and  its  being  precisely  of  the  same  width  throughout, 
allow  of  its  ready  passage  through  the  nasal  canal,  so  that  the  point  will  fairly 
rest  upon  the  inferior  wall  of  the  nostril,  and  the  groove  will  be  placed  looking 
directly  forwards,  and  most  conveniently  for  the  easy  passage  of  the  style, 
which,  of  course,  is  readily  passed  along  it,  every  obstacle  having  been  already 
overcome  by  the  knife,  the  point  of  which  has  penetrated  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  nasal  canal  into  the  inferior  meatus  of  the 
nose.  The  operation  is  most  easily  performed 
whilst  the  patient  is  sitting  on  a  chair,  with  his 
head  leaning  against  the  breast  of  the  operator, 
who  stands  behind  the  chair,  and  directs  the 
knife  inwards,  downwards,  and  a  little  back¬ 
wards  [see  Fig.  242],  whilst  he  keeps  the  lower 
eyelid  stretched  by  the  finger  of  the  left  hand 
applied  upon  the  margin  of  the  orbit  [see  Fig. 

240].  Should  it  be  the  right  lachrymal  sac, 
the  corresponding  eyelid  is  most  readily  kept 
tense  by  the  aid  of  an  assistant,  provided  that 
the  surgeon  is  not  ambidexter.  When  per¬ 
formed  in  this  manner  the  whole  operation  is 
over  in  two  or  three  seconds;  the  bistoury  with-  - 

drawn,  and  the  style  safely  lodged  in  the  canal.  The  bmojrig  into  the  lachrymal 
sac,  the  division  of  the  obstruction,  and  the  passagej(oSthe  style  are  all  effected 
by  one  movement  of  the  knife.  k  jX 

I)r.  Lubbock  has  found  it  advantageous  u§e  a  pin  long  enough  to  rest 
upon  the  floor  of  the  nostril,  for  in  this  mantff&rVe  prevent  the  head  of  the  style 
from  sinking  within  the  lachrymal  sac,  wluch/*whatever  be  the  shape  of  the  head, 
whether  flat  like  a  nail,  or  globular,  j^Mays  followed,  sooner  or  later,  by  in¬ 
creased  inflammation  and  suppuration^^he  length  of  the  pins  which  Dr.  Lub¬ 
bock  employs  varies  from  1 J  to  ^W»ch  ;  and  in  cases  where  the  sac  has  become 
much  distended  by  matter,  amj.  ^^Surrounding  parts  have  been  much  thickened 
by  the  effusion  of  lymph,  h^hiyin  the  first  instance  used  them  as  long  as  two 
inches,  or  2^-  inches.  Tlig  letlgth  of  the  duct  varies  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
length  of  the  face,  whiclv©ien  measured  from  the  top  of  the  nose  to  the  upper 
incisor es s  is  very  diffm©D  in  different  persons,  and  even  in  the  same  person. 
As  the  swelling  ^dQnes,  a  small  piece  will  require  to  be  cut  off  from  the  end 
of  the  style.  4^yDr.  L.  always  prefers  having  it  rather  too  long  than  too 
short,  until  the  swelling  and  inflammation  have  completely  subsided,  when  it 
i  rest  accurately  on  the  fistulous  orifice. 

bpriety  of  altogether  omitting,  after  a  time,  the  use  of  the  style, 


Lubbock’s  op 


,X> 

wfhon  for  fistula  lachry- 
t  malis. 


may  be 
As 
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Dr.  L.  thinks  that  it  is  best  to  discontinue  its  use  gradually ;  as  by  taking  out  the 
style  one  hour  on  the  first  day,  two  hours  on  the  second  day,  and  so  on. 

Dr.  Jacob,  of  Dublin,  suggested,  in  1886,  the  following  operation :  “  It  ap¬ 
pears  surprising  to  me,”  he  remarks,  “  that  surgeons  have  never  recollected 
that  an  opening  might  be  made  into  the  lachrymal  sac  without  cutting  through 
the  skin  of  the  face,  and  thus  producing  a  cicatrix  in  a  situation  where  it  should 
be  avoided.  Surely  the  sac  is  as  accessible,  if  not  more  so,  within  the  eyelid  as 
without.  Externally,  it  is  covered  by  the  skin  and  the  fibres  of  the  orbicularis 
palpebrarum,  the  tendon  of  which  muscle  running  across  the  sac  to  its  insertion, 
leaves  a  very  small  space  for  an  opening  between  it  and  the  ridge  of  bone  be¬ 
longing  to  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  which  constitutes 
here  the  prominent  margin  of  the  orbit,  and  by  its  elevation  renders  the  free 
access  to  the  lower  part  of  the  sac  somewhat  difficult  from  without.  Internally, 
the  sac  is  covered  by  the  conjunctiva,  some  adipose  cellular  membrane,  and 
Horner’s  muscle ;  and  the  caruncula  lachrymalis,  lying  over  the  termination 
of  the  lachrymal  canals  at  the  upper  part,  leaves  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
accessible  to  the  point  of  the  bistoury  below.  The  lower  lid  being  depressed,  the 
point  of  the  instrument  should  be  introduced  into  the  sac  just  beneath  the  ca¬ 
runcula  lachrymalis,  and  pushed  directly  downwards,  inclining  the  edge  of  the 
blade  a  little  inward ;  when  withdrawn,  the  finger  depressing  the  lid  should  not 
be  removed,  unless  a  canula,  or  Mr.  Lubbock’s  bistoury  be  used,  as  the  open¬ 
ing  in  the  conjunctiva  may  then  cease  to  correspond  with  that  in  the  sac,  and 
the  introduction  of  the  style  be  impeded.  Since  this  mode  of  operating  occur¬ 
red  to  me,  only  one  case  offered  in  which  it  could  be  fairly  tested.  It  was  one 
of  those  enlarged  sacs,  distended  wfitli  tears  and  mucus  without  inflammatory 
action.  I  compressed  the  tumour  with  my  finger,  at  the  same  time  pulling 
down  the  lower  lid,  thus  rendering  it  prominent  beneath  the  conjunctiva,  where  I 
opened  it  freely,  introducing  the  bistoury  just  below  the  caruncula  lachrymalis. 
I  then  passed  the  probe  through  the  obstruction  in  the  nasal  duct  in  the  usual 
way,  bent  it  over  the  cheek  as  I  have  described,  and  cut  it  to  a  convenient 
length,  allowing  the  projecting  portion  to  fall  in  behind  the.lower  lid,  where  it 
lay  quietly  for  three  weeks  without  producing  irritations®  inflammation  re¬ 
quiring  its  removal. 

“I  venture  to  suggest  this  mode  of  operating  witffimtjlaving  yet  submitted  it 
to  a  fair  trial  myself,  with  the  hope  that  some  surgotf\naving  extensive  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  ascertaining  its  value,  may  be  induc^I^ubmit  it 
the  same  time  that  I  propose  to  do  so  myselfJ^ 


it  to  experiment,  at 


If  there  should  be  fistula  of  the  lacfory fi&aF  sac,  some  modification  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeding  may  be  necessary,  such  as  a  m^ious  slitting  of  the  fistulous  track ;  or 
this  may  be  done  at  the  same  time  wife'the  opening  of  the  sac. 

Complicated  contrivances  for  compressing  the  enlarged  lachrymal  sac,  and 
thus  reducing  it  to  its  proper  dim^isions,  are  described  and  delineated  in  sur¬ 
gical  works  )  I  must  doubt^J^h^r  they  have  been  employed,  as  they  seem  ill 
calculated  to  answer  the/hMehded  purpose.  Of  one  thing  I  am  certain ;  that 
the  annoyance  of  wea^n^uch  machinery  would  be  greater  than  the  inconve¬ 
niences  incidental  to  tiro-complaint. 

The  various  pr&dbsals  for  conveying  setons  into  the  nasal  duct  from  the  nose, 
and  for  attackinQpfc  constricted  portion  with  escharotics  or  the  actual  cautery, 
are  either  (^b^^te  or  inappropriate,  and  therefore  do  not  require  detailed  con- 
sideratioi*>^y> 

When  lrahimmation  of  the  sac  occurs  repeatedly,  and  the  nasal  duct  is  ob- 
^so  that  the  foregoing  methods  are  inapplicable,  it  has  been  recom- 

1  Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Science ,  March,  1836. 
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mended  to  expose  the  cavity  completely,  and  to  destroy  the  mucous  membrane 
by  the  actual  cautery,  by  pure  potash,  or  some  other  escharotic.  Another 
method,  suggested  under  similar  circumstances,  is  that  of  perforating  the  os 
unguis,  so  as  to  make  a  direct  opening  into  the  nostril.  I  have  seen  no  cases 
requiring  such  proceedings. 


[The  operation  of  applying  the  actual  cautery  to  the  lachrymal  sac,  has  recently 
been  revived,  and  is  advocated  in  a  late  journal.1 2  It  was  some  years  ago  recom¬ 
mended,  in  cases  of  complete  obliteration  of  the  lachrymal  canals,  to  lay  the  sac 
entirely  open,  apply  caustic  to  its  lining  membrane,  so  as  to  excite  inflamma¬ 
tion,  and  then,  by  compression,  to  endeavour  to  secure  the  obliteration  of  its 
cavity.3  This  measure  was  recommended,  however,  only  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  abscesses  of  the  sac,  or  the  formation  of  mucocele.3 

M.  Desmarres  in  his  work  published  in  1847, 4  relates  an  obstinate  case  of 
lachrymal  fistula  in  a  lady  of  Rheims,  who  had  been  several  times  operated  on 
unsuccessfully,  which  he  treated  by  introducing  some  Vienna  caustic  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  sac,  and  allowing  it  to  remain  there  for  a  few  moments.  Deep 
and  extensive  cauterization  was  produced,  followed  by  such  profuse  suppuration 
that  he  feared  the  only  result  would  be  a  deformity  at  the  inner  canthus.  But 
the  wound  cicatrized  perfectly,  and  the  lady  was,  he  states,  cured  of  the  fistula; 
and  what  ie  marvellous,  he  asserts  the  epiphora  also  ceased.  He  at  that  time 
recommended  this  operation,  however,  with  considerable  reserve. 

“  Frequently  since,”  he  says,  “  I  have  employed  cauterization  of  the  lachrymal 
sac  with  Vienna  caustic,  but  with  greater  precaution,  and  I  have  had  good 
reason  to  be  satisfied.  Nevertheless,  however  good  may  be  the  results  obtained 
by  Delpech,  Bosche,  M.  Caffort,  de  Norbonne,  many  other  surgeons,  and  myself, 
I  think  that  recourse  ought  not  to  be  had  to  obliteration  of  the  nasal  canal,  except 
as  a  last  resource,  and  that,  if  it  can  be  cured  by  any  other  means,  they  should 
be  preferred.5 

Since  that  period,  however,  it  appears  that  M.  Desmarres  has  substituted  the 
actual  cautery  for  the  Vienna  caustic,  and  applied  it  to  a  wider  ra^ge  of  cases, 
even  for  the  purpose  of  curing  epiphora!  VV 

“ M.  Desmarres,  investigating  the  pathology  of  this  disegg&jfn! 
malis],  found,”  says  Dr.  Berry,  “that  in  a  great  majoj 
rapid  course,  and  soon  produced  more  or  less  altera^ 

Being  aware  of  the  efficacy  of  the  actual  cautery  in  aT" 
he  was  led  to  use  this  remedy  in  these  cases. 

employed  not  to  obliterate  the  sac  entirely,  i^  J^ahr  to  avoid  the  constant 
epiphora  which  would  ensue.  Fortunately,  Site  eSect  of  the  remedy  was  to  ob¬ 
literate  the  sac  completely,  and  at  the  samcQme  to  cure  the  disease  promptly, 
without  any  unpleasant  results.  The  fii^case  was  followed  by  numerous  others 
with  like  success,  and  finally  the  op^^on  was  applied  to  cases  that  had  not 
yielded  to  the  ordinary  plans  of  ^rejit^^it.  M.  Desmarres  proceeds  with  the 
pperation  by  laying  open  the  sac^&Cmi  incision  commencing  at  its  superior  ex¬ 
tremity,  and  then  descendina^d0fQe  distance  of  three-fourths  of  an  inch;  this 
incision  is  made  without  reg||rc])to  the  tendon  of  the  orbicular  muscle,  its  sec¬ 
tion  not  permanently  iptgrfermg  with  its  functions.  The  lips  of  this  wound 
are  held  apart  by  a  pak^^delicate  hooks,  to  prevent  the  action  of  the  cautery 


istula  lachry- 
cases  it  ran  a 
>f  the  osseous  wall. 
rons  of  bone  generally, 
the  utmost  caution  was 


Affections  of  the  Lachrymal  Sac  by  Cauterization  and  Occlusion 
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1  On  the  Treat] 
of  the  Natural 
Journal ,  Oct.  18^ 

2  MackenzjA  Practical  Treatise ,  p.  270. 

3  Ibid,  vyv 

4  Trctkl  Tmorique  et  pratique  des  Maladies  des  Yeuz ,  p.  891. 
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upon  the  integument.  The  cautery  used  is  of  an  olive  shape.  It  is  rapidly 
passed  from  one  extremity  of  the  sac  to  the  other,  cauterizing  the'entire  surface. 
The  wound  usually  heals,  with  slight  suppuration,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.” 

“When  we  compare,”  exclaims  Dr.  B.,  “  the  tedious  and  ineffectual  results  of 
other  methods  of  treatment  with  the  simplicity  and  efficiency  of  the  one  that  we 
advocate,  we  doubt  not  its  approval  by  the  profession  in  this  country.” 

“The  question  naturally  arises,”  Dr.  B.  may  very  justly  remark,  “what  be¬ 
comes  of  the  tears?”  We  leave  him  to  answer  this  question  himself. 

“The  original  seat  of  disease,”  he  says,  “is  most  commonly  in  the  ducts  them¬ 
selves,  but  it  frequently  originates  in  the  sac.  We  destroy  the  sac  to  remedy 
this  evil.  It  seems  strange  that  this  result  should  occur,  but  hundreds  of 
successful  cases  have  established  the  fact.  Is  there  a  sort  of  compromise  between 
the  lachrymal  gland  and  its  sac  ?  We  see  numerous  other  physiological  modifica¬ 
tions  that  are  equally  inexplicable.” 

We  need  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  this  explanation  will  satisfy  others, 
since  Dr.  B.  himself  seems  to  have  some  misgivings  of  its  conclusiveness ;  but 
he  says:  “Explain  this  as  we  may,  the  fact  exists  that,  after  complete  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  sac,  the  disease  [Epiphora]  entirely  disappears.”  It  may  not  be 
allowable  to  question  a  statement  so  positively  affirmed,  but  at  least  we  may 
express  our  astonishment  at  this  miracle  which  M.  Desmarres  has  performed, 
and  our  conviction  that  no  one  else  will  ever  do  the  same. 

Some  years  ago,  Dr.  Paul  Bernard  proposed  ablation  of  the  lachrymal  gland, 
for  curing  lachrymal  fistulse  and  chronic  lachrymations,  and  he  relates  one  case 
in  which  he  resorted  to  it,  he  says,  with  success.  The  patient  was  a  man  30 
years  of  age,  who  had  had  lachrymation  of  the  left  eye  for  ten  years,  during  which 
period  he  underwent  various  methods  of  treatment  without  receiving  any  relief. 

The  eye  was  so  constantly  suffused  with  tears  as  to  render  vision  with  it  indis¬ 
tinct.  After  trying  various  means  without  success,  Dr.  B.  excised  a  portion  of 
the  lachrymal  gland.  This  having  afforded  some  relief,  though  it  did  not  effect 
a  cure,  two  months  afterwards  Dr.  B.  extirpated  the  remainder  of  the  gland. 
The  result,  he  says,  was  perfectly  satisfactory.  Dr.  B.  says  that,  though  every 
vestige  of  the  left  lachrymal  gland  was  removed,  the  lefa^e  was  more  moist 
than  the  right;  and,  what  is  still  more  extraordinary,  th§^jh<?left  nostril,  which 
had  been  dry  for  ten  years,  has  become  at  times  mois^2^ 

It  will  require  much  stronger  evidence  of  the  ^foantages  of  this  operation, 
than  has  been  adduced  by  Dr.  B.,  to  lead  us  totfgsbrt  to  so  severe  a  procedure 
in  preference  to  the  already  recognized  mea^^Sr  treating  lachrymation,  and 
which  we  have  reason  to  regard  as  mucktCmb^  frequently  successful  than  is 
represented  by  him.] 

Obstruction  of  the  duct  may  arise  Om  syphilitic  diseases  of  the  nose ;  from 
caries  or  exostosis  of  the  surroun^g  bone ;  from  morbid  growths  of  various 
kinds,  originating  in  the  nosoA^intrum.  Suppuration  and  ulceration  of  the 
sac,  with  fistulous  opening$>  ensue  in  such  cases,  which  admit  of  palliative 
relief  only. 

Fistula  lachrymalisffias^been  kept  up  by  the  presence  of  a  calculous  concre¬ 
tion,  and  has  healed.,  oiHts  removal.  ( Graefe  und  Walther's  Journal ,  vol.  x.  p. 
597.)  I  have  noW^eSn  such  formations  in  the  lachrymal  passages. 

[  CongenitidQp!sence  of  the  Nasal  Duct. — M.  Berard  has  recorded  a  case  in 
which  the^|$M  duct  was  congenitally  absent,  and  in  which  he  made  an  artificial  . 
one.  TheVibject  of  this  case,  a  man  21  years  of  age,  was  admitted  into  hos- 
pitalJite«ker  on  account  of  a  congenital  fistula  lachrymalis.  This  fistula  dis- 
cWg^r  aJ  limpid  transparent  fluid,  and  caused  continual  epiphora.  On  pressing 
ojjjke  angle  of  the  eye  in  the  morning,  a  muco-purulent  liquid  flowed  from  the 
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fistulous  orifice  and  from  the  puncta.  The  nostril  of  the  same  side  was  habitu¬ 
ally  dry ;  stimulating  powders,  such  as  snuff,  becoming  dry  without  exciting  the 
secretion  of  the  pituitary  membrane.  A  stylet  introduced  into  the  fistulous 
orifice  in  the  direction  of  the  nasal  duct  would  not  pass,  nor  was  it  possible  to 
penetrate  its  nasal  orifice.  No  doubt  could  exist,  therefore,  of  its  congenital 
absence,  and  M.  Berard  made  an  artificial  nasal  duct  by  piercing  the  os  unguis 
after  the  manner  of  Woolhouse. 

The  inferior  border  of  the  internal  portion  of  the  tendon  of  the  orbicularis 
being  laid  bare  by  incision,  M.  Berard  directed  a  trocar  downwards,  backwards, 
and  inwards,  perforating  the  internal  wall  of  the  orbit.  The  trocar  was  imme¬ 
diately  replaced  by  a  silver  canula  about  half  an  inch  long,  enlarged  at  its  two 
extremities,  and,  on  closing  the  mouth  and  nostrils  of  the  patient,  the  air  passed 
through  the  canula,  showing  that  it  was  well  placed.  Three  days  after  the  ope¬ 
ration,  the  small  wound  had  cicatrized;  no  bad  symptoms  followed.  In  two 
months,  the  patient  having  neglected  the  directions  of  the  surgeon,  returned 
with  epiphora,  when  M.  Berard  changed  the  canula,  and  in  two  months  the 
epiphora  had  completely  disappeared,  and  the  patient  was  quite  well  in  February 
last. — Bull.  Gen.  cle  Therapeut.  July,  1841.] 
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[In  the  chapter  on  amaurosis  we  pointed  out  some  methods  which  have  been 
recently  devised  for  examining  the  interior  structures  of  the  eye,  and  thus  aiding 
in  the  diagnosis  of  the  affections  of  the  retina.  We  have  given  descriptions 
of  the  original  instrument  of  Helmholtz,  and  also  of  the  improved  one  by 
Epkens.  Since  the  sheet  containing  these  was  printed  off,  the  following  de¬ 
scription  has  appeared,1  by  T.  Spencer  Wells,  of  apt  ophthalmoscope  more 
recently  invented  by  Coccius,  of  Leipsic. 

“  This  instrument  consists,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  wood-cut,  of 
a  perforated  mirror  and  a  lens.  The  rays  of 
light  from  a  lamp  are  concentrated  by  the  lens, 
and  thrown  on  the  mirror.  This  is  held  before 
the  eye  to  be  examined,  and  the  rays  are  thrown 
through  the  pupil  on  to  the  retina.  The  un¬ 
absorbed  rays  return  in  the  same  direction,  and. 
are  received  by  the  eye  of  the  observer,  which 
is  behind  the  mirror,  at  the  spot  where  it  is 
perforated. 

“  In  a  healthy  eye,  the  part  behind  the  pu¬ 
pil  is  absolutely  dark.  Even  when  the  lens 
and  vitreous  humour  are  clear  and  transparent, 
no  ordinary  examination,  even  when  the  pupil 
is  dilated,  can  afford  any  information  as  to  the 
appearance  of  the  retina.  Without  some  arti¬ 
ficial  assistance,  we  cannot  illuminate  the  re¬ 
tina  and  also  see  the  illuminated  part.  The 
rays  of  light  return  from  the  retina  in  the 
same  direction  as  they  were  thrown  on  to  it,  / 
so  that  we  cannot  bring  our  eyes  into  the  di^ 
rection  of  the  rays  of  light  returning  from  the, 
retina  without  at  the  same  time  cutting  off  tW 
supply  of  those  rays.  But,  by  the  aida&Jhis 
instrument  of  Coccius,  the  rays  arpJiOT^cted 
at  an  angle  upon  the  mirror,  con¬ 
veyed  to  a  focus  on  the  retina  media  of 

the  eye,  and  the  unabsorbe^Trays,  on  leaving 
the  eye,  return  to  the  minw  whence  they 
came,  and  are  also  recdi^JJ  by  the  eye  of  the 
observer. 

“  When  the  *  ^ 

pupil  is  dilatodsM 

dilated.  The^afteht  is  seated  in  a  dark  room, 
near  the^cj 


h^CWent  is  to  be  used,  the 
atropia,  if  not  naturally 


eye. 


S 


of  a  table,  oS  which  a  bright  lamp  is  placed  at  the  level  of  the 
;eon  sits  before  the  patient,  and  screens  the  face  of  the  latter  by 
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an  upright  shade,  so  that  the  eye  is  the  only  illuminated  part.  Holding  the 
mirror  opposite  the  eye,  he  then  adapts  the  lens  in  such  a  manner  that  a  bright 
concentrated  light  is  seen  to  fall  on  the  pupil.  Then  he  applies  his  own  eye  to 
the  back  of  the  mirror.  The  instrument  is  held  at  different  distances  from  the 
eye  until  a  clear  view  is  obtained,  and  then  the  patient,  by  moving  his  eye  in 
different  directions,  exposes  the  different  parts  of  the  retina  to  view.  This  ap¬ 
pears  rather  difficult  at  first,  but  a  very  little  practice  enables  one  to  find  the 
proper  position  of  the  instrument.  When  the  retina  is  not  clearly  seen,  although 
the  pupil  is  well  illuminated,  a  concave  glass  is  interposed  between  the  mirror 
and  the  observed  eye,  by  the  hand  not  employed  in  holding  the  instrument. 

“  Examination  of  the  retina  in  this  manner  is  very  interesting.  Bloodvessels 
are  first  distinctly  seen  ramifying  upon  it,  and,  by  tracing  them  from  the  smaller 
branches  to  the  larger  roots,  we  arrive  at  the  point  where  the  optic  nerve  enters. 
This  differs  in  appearance  from  the  rest  of  the  background  of  the  eye,  as  it  is 
not  covered  by  pigment,  or  a  network  of  vessels,  but  a  sort  of  transverse  section 
of  the  nerve  here  lies  open  to  view,  with  a  few  fine  vessels  passing  through  it. 
The  arteries  and  veins  of  the  retina  enter  and  leave  near  the  inner  part.  Some¬ 
times  a  portion  of  the  vessels  may  be  seen  concealed  in  the  substance  of  the 
nerve  itself,  showing  that  this  substance  is  transparent  during  life.  The  two 
orders  of  vessels  are  distinguishable  from  each  other,  as  the  blood  is  of  a  brighter 
colour  in  the  arteries,  and  the  walls  of  the  latter  and  their  first  subdivisions  are 
thicker  than  those  of  the  veins.  Pulsation  cannot  be  distinctly  recognized,  so 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discern,  though  some  observers  fancy  they  can  see  it. 
The  first  divisions  of  the  vessels  border  the  inner  side  of  the  optic  nerve,  and 
then  extend  all  over  the  field  of  the  retina.  The  appearance  of  the  red  vessels 
on  the  illuminated  base  is  really  beautiful.  Helmholtz  remarks  that,  close  to 
the  inner  side  of  the  nerve,  he  has  always  remarked  a  small  semilunar  strip  of 
shadow,  which  appears  to  be  from  a  fold  of  the  retina.  This  appearance  is  uni¬ 
versal,  and  is  doubtless  produced  by  the  plica  semilunaris.  In  most  parts  of 
the  eye  the  base  appears  of  a  yellowish  red,  of  a  brighter  red  around  the  optic 
nerve,  and  darker  the  farther  we  pass  from  it ;  not  of  an  equsjVolour,  but  as  if 
with  small  darker  patches.  The  point  of  direct  vision  (ma&ck  lutea,  or  foramen 
of  Soemmerring)  has  a  peculiar  appearance.  The  eye  i^jrected  exactly  upon 
the  ray  of  light,  and  the  retina  is  seen  at  that  spot  toJ^Sarker,  grayish-yellow, 
without  admixture  of  red ;  and  no  traces  of  capillarj\ressels  can  be  seen  on  it. 
It  is  difficult  to  make  this  out  without  practice,  J&^use  the  reflection  from  the 
cornea  is  apt  to  destroy  it;  while  this  reflections  obs  not  interfere  when  the  eye 
is  turned  to  either  side  for  the  examination  ^f^i^ lateral  portions  of  the  retina. 

“As  an  auxiliary  in  diagnosis,  the  ophthalmoscope  must  prove  very  valuable, 
as  anything  opaque  before  the  retina  m^symask  its  vessels.  Cloudiness  of  the 
vitreous  humour,  according  to  its  degree,  will  obscure  the  view  of  the  vessels  of 
the  retina.  Opacity  of  the  lens,  tfKjr  its  capsule,  would,  of  course,  act  in  the 
same  manner.  . 

“  But  it  is  in  assisting  the^mly  of  the  pathology  of  amaurosis  that  the  chief 
utility  of  the  instrumenkovQ^De  found.” 

Mr.  Wells  farther  s(^t^  that  “the  instrument  of  Helmholtz  is  preferable 
for  examining  the  refracting  media,  and  it  possesses  the  great  advantage  that  it 
may  be  used  withASPundilated  pupil  without  producing  much  contraction; 
while  the  intensflAJht  from  Kotzius’s  instrument  requires  full  dilatation,  or 
the  pupil  b^ottrarclosely  contracted.  But,  for  the  grand  object  of  examining 
the  conditiMyr  the  retina  itself,  this  latter  instrument  is  very  far  superior  to 
any  otheftthat  I  have  seen.” 

TWitwnse  light  from  this  instrument  may,  in  some  cases,  we  fear,  prove 
injxriofcs  to  the  retina,  and  we  must  therefore  urge  great  caution  in  its  use.] 
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Abscess  of  anterior  chamber,  858,  405 
cellular  tissue  of  lids,  130 
cornea,  180,  357 
iris,  416 

lachrymal  sac,  914 
orbit,  826,  831 

Absorption,  cure  of  cataract  by,  724 

of  depressed  lens,  721,  728 
orbit  from  pressure,  840 
Acetate  of  lead  precipitated  on  ulcerated 
conjunctiva,  370 

Acute  ophthalmia,  treatment  of,  218 
Adams,  Sir  W.’s  operation  for  artificial 
pupil,  472,  496 

Adenitis  palpebrarum  contagiosa,  256 
iEgilops,  913 
Albugo,  298,  372  * 

Alopecia,  139 

Alum  in  ophthalmic  inflammation,  232,  279 
Amaurosis,  537 

apoplectic,  543,  553 
causes  of,  538,  560,  561,  562 
congenital,  560 
classifications  of,  538 
definition  of,  537 
diagnosis  of,  566 
from  alfection  of  nervus  tri¬ 
geminus,  615 

aneurism  of  internal  ca¬ 
rotid,  544 

atrophy  of  optic  nerve, 
549 

belladonna,  565 
blows  on  eye,  201 
cerebral  congestion, 

541  • 
compression  or  cojmu^sion 

of  brain,  54fi* 
congestion  •  <fr  Jpnamma- 
tion  of*. nm*fous  optic 
appai^JWJ  541,  553, 

561 


500 

branches  of 
Tve,  124,  615 


com 


of  retina,  188, 
X'  1^9,  202 


spinal  cord,  608 
*  >►  or  other  injury 
the  head,  540 
carious  tooth,  615 


of 


debility,  577,  608 
depressed  lens,  553 


Amaurosis  from  diarrhoea,  609 

disordered  digestive  organs, 
563,  607,  608 

excessive  exertion  of  the 
organ,  562,  577,  609 
fractured  cranium  with  de¬ 
pression,  548 
fright,  609 

fungus  hoematodes,  552 
gout,  563 
hsemorrhagy,  609 
hydrocephalus,  543 
hysteria,  614 

inflammation  of  choroid, 
498,  499 
eye,  607 

orbital  cellular  mem¬ 
brane,  826 
retina,  500,  553 
injuries  of  branches  of  fifth 
nerve,  12*L  615 
intense. ■ 

irritatiSCSof* 

fiftl 

ing,  501 
is  of  fluids,  609 
asturbation,  609,  610 
melanosis,  552 
mercury,  541 
miscarriage,  612 
morbid  changes  affecting 
fifth  nerve,  547 
in  optic  nerves,  548 
formations  in  brain, 
544 

narcotic  poisons,  564 
organic  lesions  of  brain, 
544 

onanism,  609,  610 
oplitlialjpitis,  552 
over  exercise  of  sight,  562, 
577,  609 
plethora,  578 
poisons,  564 
pregnancy,  612 
ptyalism,  541,  609 
retinitis,  500,  553 
sanguineous  extravasation 
in  head,  543,  553 
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Amaurosis  from  spermatorrhoea,  609 
suckling,  610 

suppression  of  accustomed 
discharges,  562 

of  menses,  562 
perspiration, 
562 

purulent  dis¬ 
charge, 
562 

sympathy,  606,  607 
syphilis,  563 
tobacco,  609 
tumours  in  orbit,  549 

cerebellum,  544 
venery,  609 
worms,  608 
wounds  of  eye,  199 
wounds  of  eyebrow,  124 
general  account  of,  537 
hereditary,  561 
hydrocephalic,  542,  543 
illustration  of  species  of,  538 
lactantium,  610 
origin  and  progress  of,  557 
prognosis  in,  574 
rheumatic,  563 
seats  of,  538 

stages  and  degrees  of,  555 
symptomatic  and  sympathetic, 
606 

symptoms  of,  555,  560 
traumatic,  188,  199,  552 
treatment  of,  575 
with  debility,  608 

iritis,  after  typhus,  609 
Amaurotic  cat’s  eye,  618 
Amblyopia,  537,  555 

Ammon's  operation  for  ectropium  and 
lagophthalmos,  157 
Ancliyloblepharon,  171 
Anaesthesia  of  retina,  560 
Anchylops,  913 
AneVs  probes,  910 

syringe,  injections  with,  917 
Aneurism  by  anastomosis  in  orbit,  849 
of  eyelids,  174 

Annulus  albidus,  57 
ciliaris,  55 
gangliformis,  57 
pupillaris,  55 

Anterior  chamber,  membrane 
abscess  of* 
dropsy  o: 
elfusion 


Aphthous  inflammation  of  conjunctiva,  312 
Aqua  Morgagni,  75 
Aqueous  chambers,  diseases  of,  397 
dropsy  of,  413 
enlargement  of,  413 
evacuation  of,  407 
foreign  bodies  in,  181 
humour,  79 

anterior  chamber  of,  79 
posterior  chamber  of,  79 
membrane  of,  43,  80 

inflammation 
of,  401 

Aquo-capsulitis,  401 

diagnosis,  403 
symptoms,  401 
treatment,  402 
Arachnoidea  oculi,  66 
Arcus  senilis,  371 
Aridura  bulbi,  759- 
Arteries,  anterior  ciliary,  51,  56 

long  ciliary,  or  iridal,  51,  56 
of  conjunctiva  and  cornea,  45,  110 
short  or  posterior  ciliary,  51 
Artery,  central,  of  retina,  72 
Arthritic  inflammation  of  internal  tunics, 
514,  744 
iritis,  440 

Artificial  eye,  adaptation  of,  389 
dilatation  of  pupil,  398 
pupil,  460 

by  distortion,  494 

detachment  and  stran¬ 
gulation,  488 
excision,  480 
incisimX  470 
so^dKtmn,  492 
diagp^Hs^  462 
gja^ai  rules  regarding, 


s  substances 

'81 

Ta  in,  818 

freign  bodies  in,  181 
spontaneous  passage  of 
lens  into,  532,  721 
,tion  for  cataract,  729 
•phthalmic  inflammation,  223 
Apqr&fexy"  amaurosis  from,  543,  553 
(g*  of  eye,  409 


Antqnon 


^  sclerotica,  496 
position  of,  466 
prognosis,  465 
states  of  eye  requiring,  470 
"593,  594 
L^ingents  in  conjunctivitis,  241 

chronic  ophthalmia,  231 
gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia,  302 
ophthalmic  inflammation,  231 
purulent  ophthalmia,  279, 
280 

Atonia  palpebrarum,  148 
Atoniaton  blepharon,  148 
Atresia  iridis,  423 
Atrophy  of  eye,  203,  424,  758 
optic  nerve,  549 
Axis,  visual,  90 

Bates's  camphorated  water,  251 
Beer's  cataract  knife,  703 
Belladonna  in  iritis,  432 

amaurosis  from,  565 
its  action  on  the  pupil,  398 
uses  of,  398,  430 
Blear  eyes,  132,  136 
Bleeding  in  amaurosis,  575 
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Bleeding  in  iritis,  427 

ophthalmic  inflammation,  219, 
221 

purulent  ophthalmia,  276 
rheumatic  ophthalmia,  347 
Blennorrhoea  of  excreting  lachrymal  organs, 
915 

Blepharo-blennorrhoea,  256 

conjunctivitis  catarrhalis,  238 
Blepharo-ptosis,  148 

Blepharoplastic  operation  for  lagophthalmos 
and  ectr opium,  154,  156 
Blepharophthalmitis  glandulosa  idiopathica, 
132 

Blepharospasmus,  150 
Blepharotis  glandularis  contagiosa,  256 
Blepharophthalmitis  glandulosa,  243 
Blepharophthalmia,  294 
’  Blepharophthalmia  ulcerosa,  135 
Blood  effused  into  eye,  190,  199,  409 
in  cornea,  380 
Blows  on  eye,  188 

Brain,  morbid  formations  in,  producing 
amaurosis,  544 

Br ainar d’s  operation  for  ectropium,  158 
Buphthalmus,  757 
Burns  of  conjunctiva,  205 
cornea,  205 
eyelids,  123 

Bursting  of  eye  from  blows,  188 

cornea  from  blows,  264 

Calculous  concretions  in  eye,  817 
Calculus,  lachrymal,  181,  930 
Meibomian,  137 
Caligo  tenebrarum,  626 
Callosity  of  eyelids,  139 
Canal  of  Petit ,  74 

Fontana,  40 
Cancer  of  eyeball,  764 

lower  eyelid,  ]  42 
soft,  of  eyeball,  769 
Capsule,  aqueous,  inflammation  of,  401 
crystalline,  74,  79 

inflamed,  529 
injuries  of,  191 
Carbuncle  of  eyelids,  131 
Carcinoma  of  the  eye,  764 
Carcinomatous  exoplithalmia,  766 
Carmichael,  turpentine  in  iritis,  435  ✓S 
Caruncula  lachrymalis,  113 

enlargement,  911 
inflammation  of,  9W^V^ 
polypus  of,  9^F*  V/ 
spontaneous  xjigtnorrhage 
from,  91ifr 
scirrhus  C^So9 
warts  cfjrl 

Cartilaginous  formaC^s  in  conjunctiva, 
34° 

Cataracta  aridnN^J^iata,  682 
arb%res^ens,  672 
^ix^Silosa,  678 
S^tAlis,  679 

X  cum  bursa  ichorem  continente, 


681 


Cataracta  cum  zonula,  681 
cystica,  679,  680 
dimidiata,  681 
dura,  676 
fenestrata,  681 
fluida,  678 
gelatinosa,  678 
gypsea,  683 
lactea,  678 
lymphatica,  672 
marmoracea,  681 
membranacea,  679 
punctata,  681 
pyramidalis,  681 
stellata,  681 
tenax,  676 
trabecular  is,  681 
traumatica,  192,  686 
tremulans  vel  natatilis,  682 
tremula,  682 
variegata,  681 
Cataract,  672 

absorbent  operation  for,  724 
anterior  capsular,  679 
black,  677 
bursal,  682 
capsular,  679,  738 
capsulo-lenticular,  676,  681,  733 
causes  of,  685,  530 
central,  679 

choice  of  operation  for,  701 
classifications  of,  676 
colour,  673,  682 
complications  of,  683 
congenital,  686,  734 
couching  of,  718 

cure  of,  by  absmsjmon  or  dissolu¬ 
tion,  724  V\  ) 
definition 
depressiopJ*<7 1 8 
diagnoi^Kpi,  674 

O.  O^by  catoptric  test,  675 
dis^JEment  of,  718,  729 
^■^CtoictiOn  of,  701 

^"mrui,  676 

%  fluid,  678 

green,  673,  682 
hard,  676 
lenticular,  676 

)  mature  and  immature,  683 

milky,  678 
Morgagnian,  679,  689 
operations  for,  698 

on  infants,  737 
preparation  of  patient 
for,  698 

proper  age  for,  740 
of  advancing  age,  687 
pathology,  686 

position  of  patient  in  operations 
for,  704,  712,  719,  737 
posterior  capsular,  679 
prognosis  in,  694 
questions  regarding  removal  of, 
by  operation,  694,  695 
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Cataract,  questions  as  to  operating  on  one 
or  both  eyes,  702 
radiated,  678 
reclination  of,  719 
season  for  operating,  701 
secondary,  738,  741 
siliquose,  682 
soft,  678 
species  of,  676 
spurious,  672 
suddenly  formed,  673 
trabecular,  681 
traumatic,  192,  686,  692 
treatment  of,  without  operation, 
693 

true,  672 

varieties  dependent  upon  age, 
685 

various  species  of,  676 
Catarrhal  inflammation  of  eyelids,  132 
ophthalmia,  236 

causes,  237 
diagnosis,  239 
prognosis,  239 
symptoms,  238 
termination,  239 
treatment,  239 
Catarrho-rheumatic  ophthalmia,  350 
Catoptric  phenomena,  93 
Cat’s  eye,  618 

Cellular  membrane  of  orbit,  induration  of, 

839 

inflammation 
of,  826 

Ceratocele,  298,  370 

Cerebral  congestion  causing  amaurosis,  540, 
541,  578 
Chalazion,  176 
Chambers  of  the  eye,  38 
Chemical  agents,  injuries  of  eye  by,  204 
Cliemosis,  258,  295,  298,  304 
Cheselderis  operation  for  artificial  pupil, 
470 

Chiasma  of  optic  nerves,  92,  99 
Children,  purulent  ophthalmia  in,  254 
Choroid,  affections  of,  497 
coat,  38,  47 
ossified,  816 
vessels  of,  50 
wounds  of,  191 
Choroiditis,  497 

Chronic  ophthalmia,  treatment  o: 

Chrupsia,  556 

Cicatrices,  eversion  of  lids  ifomjTol 
of  cornea,  380 
Ciliae,  108  ♦ 

excision  of,  165 
extraction 
loss  of, 

Ciliary  arten^amerior,  51 ,  36 
N^iong,  51,  56 

short  or  posterior,  51 

wounds  of,  191 
fungous  excrescence  from, 


.# 


56 


€T 


455,  761 


Ciliary  body,  yellow  prominences  from,  761 
ligament,  72 
nerves,  57, 
processes,  48 

Circulus  venosus  iridis,  40,  56 
Cirsophthalmia,  515 
Clavus,  453 

Colchicum  in  rheumatic  ophthalmia,  349 
Collapse  of  globe  from  suppuration,  759 
Collyria  in  chronic  ophthalmiae,  233 
Concave  glasses,  658 
Coloboma,  450 
Coloured  vision,  >556 
Colours,  insensibility  to,  636 
Concussion  of  brain,  a  cause  of  amaurosis, 
540 

of  retina,  199 
Congenital  cataract,  734 

operation  for,  737 
operation  on  opaque 
capsule,  738,  741 
proper  age  for  the  ope¬ 
ration,  740 
opacity  of  cornea,  381 
Conical  cornea,  390 
Conjunctiva,  109 

arida,  336 
bloodvessels  of,  45 
cartilaginous  formations  in, 
340 

copper-coloured  syphilitic 
eruption  of,  338 
corneae,  110 
cuticular,  336 
cysticercus  under,  823 
discoloraticu^f  by  nitrate  of 
silver,  ^08  ) 
diseasejTw^36 
ecchpXafs  of,  179 
ex^^cences  of,  339 
[f)^|r^n  substances  adhering 
to,  206,  209 
in  folds  of,  209 
fungus  of,  339 
granular,  283,  285 
injuries  of,  204 
inflammation  of,  236 
lymphatic  vessels  of,  46 
melanosis  of,  810 
palpebralis,  110 
polypus  of,  339 
scleroticae,  110 
semilunar  fold  of,  113 
tumours  of,  339,  341,  343 

cartilaginous,  340 
encysted,  343 
with  hairs,  341 
ulcers  of,  330 
vascular  excrescences,  339 
warts  of,  339 
wounds  of,  179 
Conjunctivitis,  catarrhal,  236 
aphthous,  312 
contagious,  256 
Egyptian,  256 
erysipelatous,  312 
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Conjunctivitis,  gonorrhoeal,  243,  294,  309 
leucorrhoeal,  243 
morbillous,  330 
phlyctenular,  313 
puro-mucous,  336 
purulent  of  infants,  243 
pustular,  313 
scarlatinous,  330 
scrofulous,  313 
variolous,  325 

Consumptio  purulenta  oculi,  759 
corneae,  759 

Contagious  ophthalmia,  256 

nature  of  purulent  ophthalmia, 
265 

Contusion  of  eyebrow  and  eyelids,  122 
Copper-coloured  syphilitic  eruption  of  con¬ 
junctiva,  338 
Corectomia,  480 
Coredialysis,  486 
Coremorphosis,  460 
Coretonectomia,  480 
Coretodialysis,  492 
Coretotomia,  470 
Cornea,  38,  41 

abscess  of,  180 
bursting  of,  264 
cicatrices  of,  380 
congenital  opacity  of,  381 
conical,  390 

effusion  of  blood  between  layers  of, 
380 

fistula  of,  371 

foreign  substances  adhering  to,  207 
imbedded  in,  202 


Corneitis,  acute,  357 

scrofulous,  363 
Corotomia,  470 
.Corpus  ciliare,  51,  56 

pars  fimbriata  of,  51 
pars  non  fimbriata  of,  51 

Couching,  718 

after  treatment,  720 
reascent  of  crystalline  after,  721 
Counter-irritation  in  amaurosis,  576 

acute  ophthalmia,  224 
chronic  ophthalmia, 
230 

Cramp  ton's  operation  for  entropium,  165 
Crystalline  capsule  ossified,  530 

absorption  of  depressed,  721 
dislocation,  193,  196,  197,  532 
lens,  74, 

and  capsule,  injuries  of,  191 
capsule  of,  74,  79 
how  connected  with  other 
parts,  75  ' 

reascent  of  depressed,  721 
vessels  of,  78,  79 
whether  removed  by  solu¬ 
tion  or  absorption,  728 
Crystallino-capsulitis,  530 
Cuticular  conjunctiva,  336 
Cyanuret  of  potassium  for  cure  of  discolor¬ 
ation  of  conjunctiva  by  nitrate  of  silver, 
338 

Cysticercus,  in  anterior  chamber,  820 
under  conjunctiva,  823 
Cysts  in  sclerotica,  353 


globular,  414 
gangrene  of,  356 
hernia  of,  298,  370 
hypertrophy  of,  390 
injuries  of,  204,  205 
inflammation  of,  354 

with  vesication,  364 
lymphatic  vessels  of,  46 
metallic  particles  sticking  to,  206 
nerves  of,  46 

non-malignant  tumours  of,  761 
opacity  of,  246,  264,  371,  372 
congenital,  381 
ossification  of,  816 
paracentesis  of,  407 
partial  inflammation  of,  362 
peculiar  affection  of  in  nurses, 
penetrating  wounds  of, 
punctured  wounds  of,/TO(K*J 
rupture  of,  264 

sloughing  of,  245v  26^  296,  356 
strumous  inflam m*x0L  of,  363 
suppuration,  ltfpY i80,  264,  297, 
328,  354 

specks  ^S^Jfccities  of,  246,  264, 
ulcer.ntimrof,  246,  264,  296,  298, 


^vaS^jJlafity  of,  283,  354,  365 
^rcssels  of,  45 
/>y*vounds  of,  180,  181 


uta,  913 

treatm^Vt, 

ronica,^^^# 


914 


■ects  on  iris,  398 


,  608 


Dacryocystitis  acuta,  913 
tr< 

chronica; 

Dacryops,  844 
Datura  stramonium, 

Daviel's  scissors, 
sp°01lv! 

Day-blindnessJ^T;  556 
Debility^SMrtC^osis  with,  577,  < 

Depressfon jr^ataract,  718 

OC  through  cornea,  720 

>.  sclerotica, 

719 

hromatism  of  lens  in  glaucoma,  521 
'.effenbach' s  operation  for  ectropium,  153 
•igestive  organs,  amaurosis  from  disordered, 
563,  607,  608 
Diplopia,  557,  866 

Dislocation  of  lens,  193,  194,  196,  197,  532 

Displacement  of  cataract,  719 

Dissolution  of  vitreous  humour,  526 

Distichiasis,  169 

Distoma  in  crystalline,  820 

Division  of  cataract,  724 

through  cornea,  730 

sclerotica,  725 

Dropsy  of  aqueous  chambers,  413 
eye,  757 

vitreous  humour,  758 
sub-choroid,  758 
sub-sclerotic,  758 
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Dry  conjunctiva,  336 
Dryness  of  eye,  337 
Duct,  nasal,  congenital  absence  of,  930 
obliteration  of,  917 
obstruction  of,  913,  917 
Duffin’s  operation  for  strabismus,  886 
Dysopia  tenebrarum,  626 


Ecchymosis  of  eyelids,  129 

under  conjunctiva,  179 
Ectropium,  150 

operation  of  Ammon,  154,  157 
Brainard,  158 
Dieffenbach,  153 
Frick  e ,  156 
Graefe,  152 
Horner,  158 
Jaeger,  152,  153 
and  lagophthalmos,  153 

operations 
for,  154 

Effusion  of  blood  into  eye,  190,  199,  409 
Egyptian  ophthalmia,  256 
Electricity  in  amaurosis,  587 
Emetics  in  amaurosis,  585 
Empyesis  oculi,  405 
Emphysema  of  eyelids,  132 
Encanthis  benigna,  911 
maligna,  ‘911 

Encysted  tumours  in  orbit,  174 

eyelids  and  eybrows, 
174 


subconjunctival,  343 
Enlargement  of  lachrymal  gland,  904 
Entozoa  in  eye,  818 
Entropium,  160,  168 
Epicanthus,  172 
Epiphora,  909 

Eruptions,  syphilitic,  affecting  eyelids,  139 
Erysipelas  of  eyelids,  131 
Erysipelatous  ophthalmia,  312 
Esquimaux  spectacles,  212 
Evacuation  of  aqueous  humour,  407 
Eversion  of  eyelids,  150 
Examination  of  eye,  246 
Excision,  artificial  pupil  by,  480 
of  eyelids,  145 

Excoriation,  eversion  of  eyelids  from,  150^ 
Excrescence  of  iris,  fungous,  455,  761^^^ 
Exophthalmia,  759,  766,  826,  833 
Extirpation  of  eyeball,  767, 

795,  813 
eyelids,  145^- 
lachrymal  gfcndVlT05,  907 
Extraction  of  cataract,  701^^ 

♦  tflp) exterior  and  in- 

jy  ““  “*■“ 


w 


,'Q 


A 


ferior  section  of 
cornea,  711 


er 


by  inferior  section 
of  cornea,  712 
by  superior  section 
of  cornea,  706,  711 
cases  suitable  for, 
717 

unsuitable  for, 
717 


Extraction  of  cataract,  instruments  for,  702 
treatment  after  ope¬ 
ration,  713 
without  an  assist¬ 
ant,  713 

Eye,  adaptation  of  artificial,  389 
apoplexy  of,  409 
atrophy  of,  758 
blows  on,  188 
bursting  of,  188,  264 
calculous  concretions  in,  815 
cancer  of,  764 
dropsy  of,  757 

effusion  of  pus  in,  from  spontaneous 
internal  inflammation,  779 
entozoa  in,  818 

extirpation  of,  767,  772,  773,  781,  795, 
813 

fungous  growths  from,  760 
fungus  hmmatodes  of,  769 
gunshot  wounds  of,  183 
inflammatory  diseases  of,  235 
injuries  of,  178,  191 
malignant  affections  of,  760 
melanosis  of,  793 
modes  of  examining,  246 
non-malignant  diseases  of,  760 
oscillation  of,  740,  866 
penetrating  wounds  of,  179,  183 
sanguineous  effusion  into,  190,  199, 
409 


scirrhus  of,  764 

spongoid  or  medullary  tumour  of,  769 
wounds  of,  178,  179 

Eyeball,  as  an  optical  instrument,  parts  sub¬ 
sidiary  to,  §&A 
a  catoptric  Ipstruiient,  93 
anatomy 

appendj*§SCof,  94 

anatomy  of,  94 

Ocni^ffVfcons  of  coats  of,  72 
(Mrareions  of,  37 
«Gj^cia,  97,  98 
Armours  of,  38,  73,  79 
muscles  of,  94 
pathology  of,  114 
physiology  of,  81 
proper  fibrous  capsule  of,  97 
shape  of,  37 
tunics  and  humours,  38 
Eyebrow,  101 

injuries  of,  122 

amaurosis  from,  124 
tumours  in,  173 
wounds  of,  122 
Eyelashes,  false,  169 

inversion  of,  168 
loss  of,  139 

Eyelid,  upper,  falling  down  of,  148 
palsy  of,  148 


Eyelids,  102 

abscess  in,  130 

affections  of,  122 

aneurism  by  anastomosis  of,  174 

burns  and  scalds  of,  123 

callosity  of,  139 
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Eyelids,  cancer  of  lower,  142 
carbuncle  of,  131 
catarrhal  inflammation  of,  132 
cellular  substance  of,  108 
ciliary  margins  of,  108 
component  tissues  of,  106 
contusion  and  ecchymosis  of,  129 
ecchymosis  of,  129 
emphysema  of,  132 
encysted  tumours  in,  174 
erysipelatous  inflammation  of,  131 
eversion  of,  1 50 
extirpation  of,  145 
granular,  treatment  of,  282 
half-encysted  tumours  in,  175 
horny  excrescences  on,  177 
inflammation  of  edges  of,  132,  133 
with  ulceration,  135 
of  cellular  tissue  of, 
130 

injuries  of,  122 

inversion  of,  160 

malignant  pustule  of,  123 

milium  of,  177 

morbid  connections,  171 

muscles  of,  103 

naevus  maternus  of,  173 

oedema  of,  131 

palsy  of,  148, 150 

phlegmonous  inflammation  of,  130 

phlyctenula  of,  177 

poisoned  wounds  of,  123 

porrigo  larvalis  affecting,  136 

punctured  wounds  of,  123 

puriform  flux  of,  916 

scalds  of,  123 

scirrhus  of,  142 

scrofulous  inflammation  of,  135 
secondary  inflammation  of,  138 
spasm  of,  150 
syphilitic  diseases  of,  139 
ulceration  of,  140 
eruptions  affecting,  140 
tarsal  tumours,  176 
thickening  and  induration  of  mar¬ 
gins  of,  139 
tumours  in,  173 
ulceration  of,  139 
verrucse,  177 
warts  on,  177  . 

wounds  of,  122 


v 

g,  Cun  S' 
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False  cataracts,  672 
Far-sightedness,  661 
Fascia  of  eyeball,  97 
Fever,  inflammation  of  the  evg,  cWsequent 
on,  505 

Fifth  nerve,  injuries  of  breaches  of,  124 

irritation  outproducing  amau- 
rosi^&k 

morbfcjN^kmges  of,  producing 
amaihrosis,  615 

Filaria  in  antet^A  chamber  of  the  eye,  818 
cirnlme,  820 

mMinensis  under  conjunctiva,  819 
FistuljvflSkfi^rnea,  371 


Fistula  of  lachrymal  sac,  914 
lachrymalis,  914 
Foramen  retinas  centrale,  69 
Foreign  bodies  in  anterior  chamber,  181 

substances  adhering  to  conjunctiva, 
206,  208 

imbedded  in  cornea,  207 
in  lachrymal  puncta,  901 
passing  between  lids,  204 
Fossa  hyaloidea,  74 
Fractures  of  the  orbit,  124,  824 
Fricke's  operation  for  lagophthalmos  and 
ectropium,  156 

Fungoid  growths  from  anterior  part  of  eye, 
760 

Fungus  haematodes  of  brain,  producing 
amaurosis,  552 

diagnosis  of,  777 
eyeball,  769 
seat  and  nature, 
772 

treatment,  781 

Gerdy's  operation  for  entropium,  166. 
Gerontoxon,  371 

Gibson's  operation  for  artificial  pupil,  480 
Gland,  lachrymal,  enlargement  or  scir¬ 
rhus  of,  904 
extirpation  of,  905,  907 
inflammation  and  sup¬ 
puration  of,  903 
Glasses  for  long-sightedness,  662 
short-sightedness,  658 
periscopic,  659 
Glaucoma,  517 

'causes  of,  518  * 

catoptrical  signs^X  521,  523 
dichromatism  in,  521 

its  diagnosifitfjfymi  cataract,  520, 
621 

pathok>&cbl  changes  observed 
postmortem,  519 
disease,  518 
is,  522 

i^mptoms,  517 

;o  be  distinguished  from  amau¬ 
rosis,  566 
treatment  of,  520 
G)  with  cataract,  518,  523 
mdret's  pommade  ammoniacale  in  ophthal¬ 
mic  inflammation,  225 
Gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia,  294 

causes,  300 
diagnosis,  298 
effects,  296 
mild,  309 
prognosis,  299 
symptoms,  294 
treatment,  302 
by  incision  of 
the  sclerotic 
conjunctiva, 
305 

conjunctivitis,  305 
iritis,  309 
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Gonorrhoeal  inflammation  of  external  tunics 
and  iris,  309 

Grando,  176 

Granular  conjunctiva,  282,  285 
Gunpowder,  injuries  of  eyeball  from,  186 
Gunshot  wounds  of  eye,  183 
Guthrie's  nitrate  of  silver  ointment,  233, 
241 

operation  for  entropium,  164 
strabismus,  883 

Gutta  serena,  537 


Inflammation  of  crystalline  lens  and  cap¬ 
sule,  529 

eye  from  injuries,  178 
eyelids,  erysipelatous,  131 
phlegmonous,  130 
edges  of  eyelids,  133 
globe  of  the  eye,  744 
iris,  414 

lachrymal  gland,  903 
Meibomian  follicles,  132 
orbital  cellular  membrane, 
826 


Hsemophthalmus,  409 

from  suppressed  menstru¬ 
ation,  409 

Half-encysted  tumours  of  lids,  175 
Half-vision,  556,  631 
Hays's  operation  for  strabismus,  888 
Helos,  453 
Hemeralopia,  626 

congenital  and  hereditary,  629 
Hemiopia,  556,  631 
Hernia  of  iris,  453 

cornea,  298,370 
lachrymal  sac,  917 
Hordeolum,  138 

induratum,  176 

Horner's  operation  for  ectropium,  158 
Horny  excrescences  of  eyelids,  177 
Hunter's  treatment  of  trichiasis,  170 
Humours  of  the  eye,  38 
Hyaloid  membrane,  73 

ossified,  817 

Hydrocephalus,  amaurosis  from,  542,  543 
Hy  dr  ophthalmia,  757 
Hydrops  of  lachrymal  sac,  918 
Hygroma,  844 

Ilyosciamine,  its  action  on  iris,  399 
Hyperkeratosis,  390 
Hypertrophy  of  cornea,  390 
•  Hypopyon,  358,  405 
Hypolympha,  413 
Hypogala,  413 
Hysteric  amaurosis,  614 


Idiopathic  ophthalmitis,  744 
Incision,  artificial  pupil  by,  470  j 

of  sclerotic  conjunctiva  in  treat¬ 
ment  of  gonorrhoeal  ophthali 
305 

Infants,  purulent  ophthalmia  of, 
operation  for  cataract4 
Inflammation,  ophthalmic,  1  “  “ 

acute  and  117 

effects  of, 
comnio: 

Inflammation,  oph 
difference  of  tex£ui 

auses  of,  209 

Inflamm^io^of  aqueous  capsule,  401 

caruncula  lachrymalis,  911 
choroid,  497 
conjunctiva,  236 
cornea,  357 


ktlATVAf  CIV 


id  specific,  120 
rc,  varieties  from 
120 

other  modifications, 
120 


retina,  500 

Injections  of  lachrymal  passages,  917 
Injuries  of  branches  of  fifth  nerve,  124 

choroid  and  ciliary  body,  186  , 

conjunctiva,  178 
cornea,  180 

crystalline  lens  and  capsule,  191 
eyeball,  178 

eyebrow  and  eyelids,  122 
iris,  188 

lens  and  capsule,  191 
retina,  199 
sclerotica,  188 

Insensibility  to  certain  colours,  635 
Intolerance  of  light  See  Light. 

Internal  inflammation  of  the  eye,  503,  504, 
505 

Inversion  of  eyelashes,  169,  170 
eyelids,  160 

Inverted  image  on  retina,  83,  84,  85,  91 
Iodide  of  potassium  in  rheumatic  ophthal¬ 
mia,  349 

iron  in  scrofulous  ophthalmia,  320 
Iridauxesis,  455  \ 

Iridectomedialysis, 

Iridectomia,  480  ' 

Iridencleisis,  493 
Irideremia,  44£^\ 

Iridodialysispj^h,  488,  493 
Iridoncosj^po 

> '  f^aj^kss  of,  416 

active  and  passive  state  of,  87 
>  bloodvessels  of,  56 

change  of  colour  of,  415,  421,  451 
circular  venous  sinus  of,  40,  57 
colour  of,  57,  58 

detachment  from  ciliary  ligament,  189 
encysted  tumour  from,  457 
fungous  excrescences  of,  455,  761 
hernia  of,  454 
inflammation  of,  414 
injuries  of,  188 

its  movements,  85,  86,  87,  88,  89 
causes  of,  86 
malformation  of,  448 
muscularity  of,  58 
nerves  of,  57 

non-malignant  tumours  of,  455 
ossification  of,  816 
paralysis  of,  87,  458 
preternatural  states  of,  458 
prolapsus  of,  181,  186,  453,  716 
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Iris,  spotted,  452 

staphyloma  of,  181,  186,  455 
tremulous,  459 
tumours  from,  457 
wounds  of,  189 
Iritis,  414 

acute  and  chronic,  436 
after  typhus  fever,  505 
arthritica,  440,  514 
gonorrhoica^  309 
rheumatica,'  440 
scrofulosa,  442 
sympathetica,  200,  754 
syphilitica,  438 
turpentine  in,  435 
whether  caused  by  use  of  mercury, 
425 

Irregular  refraction,  668 
Irritation  of  fifth  nerve,  amaurosis  from, 
615 


Jacob ,  membrane  of,  68 
Jacob’s  cataract  needle,  731 
Jaeger’s  cornea  knife,  702 

operation  for  lagophthalmos,  153 
Janin’s  ointment,  135 

operation  for  artificial  pupil,  471 


Keratitis,  357 
Kerato-iritis,  401 
Keratoplastie,  375 
Keratonyxis,  730 
Koretomia,  470 


Lachrymal  calculus,  930 
Lachrymal  canals,  112 

injuries  of,  901 
obstruction  of,  910 
gland,  enlargement  or  scirrhus 
of,  769,  904 
extirpation  of,.  905,  907 
hydatid  of,  909 
inflammation  and  suppu¬ 
ration  of,  903 
organs,  111 

puncta,  obstruction  of,  910 

foreign  substances  in, 
901 


sac,  112 

,  abscess  of,  914 

blennorrhoea  of,  915 
capillary  aperture  i^X^ 
fistula  of,  914 
hernia  of,  917 
hydrops  of,  91\) 
inflammation*  o  3 

mucocele%£^l  7 

Lactation  a  cause  of  an^iTlrbsis,  6 
Lagophthalmus, 

Lamina  cribrosa,^*^ 

Langenbeck’s  opV&Jbn  for  artificial  pupil, 
488  v  V 

Lapis  divmu^«^2 
Lapideus  styjfiiws  in  oculo,  817 
LapsusXalpebrm  superioris,  $fc8 
LauroAo^sus,  effects  of  on  iris,  398 


610 


Lens  and  capsule,  affections  of,  529 
calcareous,  530 
injuries  of,  191 
ossified,  480 
crystalline,  74 

dichromatic  in  glaucoma,  521 
dislocation  of,  193,  194,  532 
entozoa  in,  820 
opacity  of,  191,  672,  673 
ossified,  5&0,  816 

spontaneous  passage  into  anterior 
chamber,  532 

whether  removed  from  chambers  of 
the  eye  by  absorption  or  solution, 
728 

Lenses  of  the  eye,  74,  84,  85 
Lentitis,  530 
Leucoma,  372 

Leucorrhoeal  ophthalmia,  243 
Ligament,  ciliary,  72 
Light,  81 

action  of  the  transparent  media  of 
the  eye  on,  83 
amaurosis  from  intense,  500 
injurious  effects  of,  211 
intolerance  of,  212,  244,  294,  315, 
318,  361,  420 
nature  of,  81 

reflection  and  refraction  of,  81,  82 
Limbus  luteus  foraminis  centralis,  69 
Lime,  effects  of,  on  the  eye,  205 
Lippitudo,  133 

angularis,  133 
pruriginosa,  135 
senilis,  133 

syphilitica  neonatorum,  139 
Local  applications  in  the  onJjVialmim,  225 
an^tfco^re,  584 

Oilent  ophthalmia 

of  infants,  250 
"V  purulent  ophthalmia 
of  adults,  278 

Lubbock’ sjimr^uon  for  fistula  lachrymalis, 

926, 

Lucafs  operation  for  strabismus,  884 
LusgS^,  869 

1 /Macula,  372 

lutea,  69 
adarosis,  139 
dalignant  diseases  of  the  eye,  7 60 
pustule  of  eyelids,  123 
Marasmus  senilis  cornea,  371 
Harm  ary  ge,  556 

Masturbation,  a  cause  of  amaurosis,  609, 
610 

Maunoir’s  operation  for  artificial  pupil,  475, 
477 

scissors  for  artificial  pupil,  475 
Measles,  ophthalmia  from,  330 
Medullary  tumour  in  orbit,  842 

of  eyeball,  770 
Meibomian  calculus,  137 
Melanosis  of  eyeball,  793 

conjunctiva,  810 
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Melon,  453 
Membrana  fusca,  66 
Membrane,  pupillary,  64 

of  chamber  of  aqueous  humour, 
64 

hyaloid,  73 

of  anterior  chamber  of  aqueous 
humour,  43,  80 
of  Descemet ,  43,  80 
of  Jacob ,  68,  71 

Menses  suppressed,  a  cause  of  ophthalmia, 
216 

amaurosis, 

562 

hsemophthal- 
mus,  409 

Mercury  in  amaurosis,  575 
corneitis,  362 
fungus  haematodes,  785 
iritis,  427,  433,  441 
ophthalmic  inflammation,  224 
purulent  ophthalmia,  278 
Metamorphopsia,  544,  556 
Milium,  177 

Monostoma  in  crystalline,  820 
Monoblepsis,  866 
Morbillous  ophthalmia,  330 
Morgagnian  cataract,  679,  689 
Mucocele  of  lachrymal  sac,  917 
Muriate  of  soda  in  purulent  ophthalmia, 
287 

Muscae  volitantes,  620 

causes  of,  621 
treatment  of,  626 
Muscles  of  the  eye,  94 

eyelids,  103 
orbit,  865 

injuries  of,  865 
irregular  motions  of,  866 
paralysis  of,  865 

Mydriasis,  458 
Myocephalon,  453 
Myodesopsia,  556 
Myopia,  655 
Myosis,  458 


Narcotics,  their  effects  on  the  iris,  398 
Masse,  peculiar  affection  of  cornea  in  nurfl®. 

364  AX 

Nsbvus  maternus  of  eyelids,  173 
Nasal  duct,  112 

congenital  absenc 
obstruction  of. 
Near-sightedness,  655  * 

Nebula,  372  ~ 

Nerve,  optic,  67,  99 
Nerves,  ciliary,  57  ~ 
of  the^a; 

Night-blindm^$^£ 

Nitrate  of  SiJvJfcwn 


tion,  2&> 


,ges  of  the  eye,  99 
ophthalmic  inflamma- 


catarrhal  ophthalmia, 
241 

granular  lids,  283 
midriasis,  342 


Nitrate  of  silver  in  purulent  ophthalmia, 
279,  280 

stains  of  conjunctiva  by, 
338 


Nyctalopia,  630 
Nystagmus,  866 


Obliteration  of  pupil,  423 
Oculus  leporinus,  150 
(Edema  of  eyelids,  131 
Oil  of  turpentine  in  iritis,  435 

purulent  ophthalmia,  279 
Onanism,  amaurosis  from,  609,  610 
Onyx,  358 

Opacities  of  cornea,  247,  372 

congenital,  381 

Opacity  of  crystalline  capsule,  191,  192, 
672 


lens,  191,  192,  672 

Opaque  capsule,  operation  for,  727,  738 
Operation  for  anchyloblepharon,  171 

cataract,  choice  of  an,  698 
symblepharon,  171 
Operations  for  artificial  pupil,  470 
cataract,  698 

preparation  of  pa¬ 
tients  for,  698 
position  of  patient 
during,  704,  712, 
719,  726,  737 
indications  and  con¬ 
tra-indications  for, 
693 


choice  of,  701 

eversion  o£  eyelids,  150, 151 
"  eyelashes,  169 
)  eyelids,  161 
Ophthalmia,  excit®^!luses  of,  210 

^^atmospheric  causes, 
211 

chemical  irritants, 210 
cold  and  moisture, 212 
colours,  212 
contagious  matters, 
211 

excessive  use  of  eyes, 
211 


injuries,  210 
strong  lights,  £11, 212 


remote  causes  of,  213 

age,  sex,  climate,  and 
situation,  213 
constitutional  weak¬ 
ness,  215 

determination  of 
blood  to  the  head, 
216 

excessive  exertion  of 
the  eye,  213 
excessive  nutrition, 
216 


impaired  nervous  en¬ 
ergy,  216 

morbid  dispositions, 
213 
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Ophthalmia,  remote  causes — 

natural  peculiarities  of 
organization,  213 
plethora,  214,  215 
suppression  of  habit¬ 
ual  discharges,  216 
unhealthy  constitu¬ 
tion,  214 
aphthous,  312 
arthritic,  514 
catarrlialis  bellica,  256 
catarrhal,  236 
catarrho-rheumatic,  239 
contagious,  256 
Egyptian,  256 
epidemic,  255 
erysipelatous,  312 
following  fever,  505 
from  absorption  of  pus,  748 
gonorrhoeal,  294,  309 
internal,  503,  504 
leucorrhoeal,  243 
morbillous,  330 
neonatorum,  243 
of  new-born  children,  243 
phlyctenular,  213 
porriginous,  $11 
psorica,  135 
purulent,  242 

in  adults,  256 
children,  254 
infants,  243 
purulent  gravior,  256 
mitior,  260 
pustular,  312 
rheumatic,  344 
scarlatinous,  330 
sclerotic,  344 
scrofulous,  313 
sympathetic,  753 
syphilitic,  438 
tarsi,  132 
traumatic,  210 
treatment  of.  217,  228 
variolous,  325 
varicose,  515 

Ophthalmias,  classification  of,  235 
remedies  for,  217,  228 
Ophthalmic  inflammation,  causes  of,  209 

treatment  of,  2^  k 
surgery,  history  of,  ^ 

Ophthalmitis,  arthritic,  748 

externa  idiopath: 
following  typhui 
idiopathic,  74; 
interna  iditf 
phlebitic, 
puerpe^J* 
symtaj^tic,  754 
Ophthalmo-blenl^xWoea,  256 

coniunbtivitis  catarrlialis,  236 
Ophthalmc  760,  783 
Optic  ncr^ 


503 


by  of,  549 


Optic  nerves,  morbid  changes  in,  producing 
amaurosis,  548,  549 

rupture  of,  824 
Ora  serrata,  51 

Orbicularis  palpebrarum,  palsy  of,  150 
spasm  of,  150 
Orbiculus  ciliaris,  inflammation  of,  499 
Orbit,  abscess  in,  acute,  826 
chronic,  831 
caries  of,  824 
diseases  of,  824 
encysted  tumours  in,  844 
exostosis  of,  824 
foreign  body  in,  824 
fracture  of,  824 
gunshot  wounds  of,  824 
injuries  of,  824 
medullary  tumours  in,  842 
muscles,  affections  of,  865 
injuries  of,  865 
irregular  motions  of,  866 
nerves  of,  99 
paralysis  of,  865 
penetrating  wounds  of,  824 
periostitis  of,  854 

propagation  of  inflammation  from, 
to  contents  of  cranium,  832 
tumours  in,  839,  841 

Orbit,  wound  of,  with  rupture  of  optic  nerve, 
824 

Orbital  aneurisms,  849 

cellular  membrane,  phlegmonous  in¬ 
flammation  and  abscess  of,  826 
induration  of,  839 
scirrhus  of,  836 


tumours  in,  839 
Oscillation  of  eyeball,  74Ch^gS6 
Ossification  of  various  oj  eye,  815 
choroic^^? 
corn# 

cryflfylW  capsule,  816 
iid  membrane,  817 
816 

ilens,  530,  816 

membrane  of  the  aqueous 
humour,  816 
retina,  816 
sclerotica,  816 
vitreous  humour,  817 

:yopia,  “““ 


Pachea,  139 
Pacliyblepharosis,  139 
Pachytes,  139 
Palpebra  ficosa,  136 
Palpebrse,  anatomy  of,  102 
See  Eyelids. 

thickening  and  induration  of  mar¬ 
gins  of,  139 

Palsy  of  levator  palpebrm  superioris,  148 
orbicularis  palpebrarum,  150 
upper  eyelid,  148 
Pannus,  365 
Papilla  conica,  68 
Paracentesis  cornem,  407 
Paralysis  of  iris,  87,  458 
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Paralysis  of  muscles  of  the  eye,  865 
Pathology  of  the  eye,  114 
Paralysis  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  150 
Pediculi  ciliorum,  178 
Periostitis  of  orbit,  854 
Periscopic  glasses,  659 
Perspiration,  suppressed,  a  cause  of  amau¬ 
rosis,  562 
Petit,  canal  of,  74 
Phlebitic  ophthalmitis,  747 
Phlegmonous  inflammation  of  eyelids,  130 
Phlyctenula  of  eyelids,  177 
Phlyctenular  ophthalmia,  313 
Photophobia,  211,  294,  280,  244,  316,  319, 
420 

in  iritis,  420 

•  infantum  scrofplosa,  316 
Photopsia,  556 
Phtheiriasis,  17& 

Phthisis  oculi,  759 
Physiology  of  the  eyeball,  81 
Pigmentum  nigrum,  43,  49 

deficient  in  glaucoma, 
519 


old  age,  499 
'uses  of,  49,  84 
Porriginous  ophthalmia,  316 
Porrigo  larvalis  atfecting  eyelids,  136 
Position  of  patient  during  operations  for 
cataract,  704,  712,  719,  726,  737 
Pregnancy  as  a  cause  of  amaurosis,  612 
Presbyopia,  661 
Procidentia  iridis,  453 
Prolapsus  of  iris,  297,  453 
Proptosis,  759 

Prussic  acid,  its  effects  on  iris,  398 
Pseudo-cilia,  171 
Psorophthalmia,  135,  136 
Pterygium,  331 

crassum,  333 
fleshy,  334 
malignant,  334 
pingue,  336 
tenue,  333 
Ptilosis,  139 
Ptosis,  148 

Puerperal  ophthalmitis,  749 
Puncta  lachrymalia,  112 

contraction  of,  91(1 
foreign  substanc^jin, 
901  v 

Pupil,  37 

adhesions  of,  422 


o 


1? 


adventitious  memb/ine^lTf  423 
artificial,  states  of  tW*/>Te  requiring, 

4  ej  Or 

positi^-m,  466 
fcxJkj^chinent  and  strangu¬ 
lation,  488 
distortion,  494 
excision,  480 
V  ^  incision,  470 

separation,  486 
.  >^Jsifre  of,  423 

deep-seated  yellow  shining  opacity  in, 
|V  779,  780 


# 


Pupil,  morbid  contraction  of,  458 
dilatation  of,  398,  458 
obliteration  of,  423 
size  of,  85 

state  of  in  amaurosis,  558 
Pupillary  membrane,  64 
Puro-mucous  conjunctivitis,  236 
Purulent  ophthalmia,  242 

in  infants,  243 
causes,  248 
prognosis,  249 
treatment,  250 
in  children,  254 
•  adult,  256 

Pustular  ophthalmia,  312 
Pustule,  malignant,  of  eyelids,  123 


Quina,  use  of,  in  scrofulous  ophthalmia,  320 


Reclination  of  cataract,  719 
Reisinger's  double-hooked  forceps  for  arti¬ 
ficial  pupil,  491 
Refraction,  diminished,  661 
irregular,  668 
Retina,  37,  67 

affection  of  from  excessive  employ¬ 
ment,  592 

calculous  transformation  of,  818 
central  artery  of,  72 
concussion,  119 
fold  of,  69 
ossified,  816 

pressure  on  by  depressed  lens,  553 
structure  of,  69 
transparent  points  of,  69 
wounds  of,  199^  " 
yellow  spot  { 

Retinal  picture 

hfe^ted  position  of,  91 

Retinitis,  500 
Rheumatic  *40 

Vm£$mmation  of  tunica  vaginalis 
oculi,  859 

nature  of  gonorrhoeal  ophthal- 
,  \J  mia,  301 
X  ophthalmia,  347 

Rtfho 


Loraphy,  173 


Sanguineous  effusion  into  eye,  190, 191, 199, 
409 

Sanson’s  catoptrical  examination  of  eye,  93 
Scalds  of  conjunctiva,  204 
cornea,  205 
eyelids,  123 

Scarification  in  ophthalmic  inflammation, 222 
Scarlatinous  ophthalmia,  330 
Scarpa’s  operation  for  artificial  pupil,  487 
mode  of  depressing  cataract,  720 
Schmidt’s  operations  for  artificial  pupil,  487 
Scirrhus  of  eyeball,  764 
eyelids,  141 
lachrymal  gland,  904 
orbital  cellular  membrane,  836 
Scirrhous  exophthalmia,  766 
Sclerotica,  38 

artificial  pupil  in,  496 


r 
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Sclerotica,  cysts  and  tumours  of,  353 
rupture  of,  188 
scrofulous  tumours  on,  353 
wounds  of,  188 
Sclerotico-choroiditis,  497 
Sclerotitis,  344 

diagnosis,  346 
rheumatica,  347 
symptoms,  344 
Scodelle,  817 
Scotomata,  544 
Scrofulous  corneitis,  363 

treatment,  364 
constitution,  313 
iritis,  442 
ophthalmia,  313 

causes,  314,  319 
diagnosis,  318 
effects,  317 
prognosis,  318 
symptoms,  315 
treatment,  319 
tumours  of  sclerotica,  353 
Sebaceous  glands,  107 
Secondary  cataract,  738,  741 

variolous  ophthalmia,  328 
Semidecussation  of  optic  nerves,  631,  634 
Semilunar  membrane,  inflammation  of,  911 
Separation,  artificial  pupil  by,  492 
Short-sightedness,  655 
Shot  in  the  eye,  183 
Sight  impaired  and  altered,  555 
importance  of,  xxviii 
Single  vision  with  two  eyes,  91 
Sinus  circularis  iridis,  40,  56’ 

Sloughing  of  cornea,  245,  263,  296,  356 
Smallpox,  ophthalmia  from,  325 
Soemmerring ,  yellow  spot  of,  69 
Spasm  of  eyelids,  150 
Specks  of  cornea,  246,  264,  371,  372 
Spectacles,  concave,  658 
convex,  662 
Squinting,  868 
Staphyloma,  264,  382 

conical,  390 
conicum,  390 
iridis,  453,  455 
morbid  anatomy  of,  385 
operation  for,  386 
partial,  382 
pellucidum,  389,  390 
racemosum,  297,  382, 
sclerotic,  351 
spherical,  383 
total,  383  tl 
Steatomatous  tumours  in  orbiv^Sl 
Sternutatories  in  amaur(f^V^87 

Stillicidium  lachrymarirffly^l  0 

Stimuli  and  tonics  ji\/f^mrosis,  588 
astrhkjme  in  chronic 
231 

Strabismus,  8tf8  > 

-Raises  of,  873 
^^\onvergens,  868 
^divergens,  868 


Strabismus,  effects  of  operation,  894 

operations  for,  881,  882,  888 
cases  suitable  for,  881 
state  of  affected  muscles  in,  876 
treatment,  878 

after  operation,  893 
Stramonium,  its  effects  on  iris,  398 
Strumous  ophthalmia,  313 
Strychnia  in  amaurosis,  589 
Stye,  138 

Style,  use  of  lachrymal,  923 

Suckling,  protracted,  amaurosis  from,  610 

Suffusion,  537 

Sugar-loaf  cornea,  390 

Suppressed  menses,  amaurosis  from,  562 

perspiration,  amaurosis,  from, 
562 

purulent  discharge,  amaurosis 
from  562 

Suppuration  of  cornea,  180,  264,  297,  328, 
357 

Sycosis  palpebrm,  136 
Symblepliaron,  171 

Symptomatic  and  sympathetic  amaurosis, 
606 

Sympathetic  ophthalmia,  753 
Synch  esis,  424,  526 
Synechia  anterior,  247,  298,  455 
posterior,  455 
Synizesis,  423 
Syphilitic  iritis,  438 

diseases  of  palpebrm,  139 
eruption  of  conjunctiva,  338 
ulcerations  of  eyelids,  140 


Tarsal  ophthalmia,  132 
tumours,  176 
Tarsi,  106 
Tensor  tarsi,  105 
Tetanus  oculi,  866 
Tinea  palpebrarm 


Traumatic  o 


se,°210 
192,  290,  686,  692 


Tumour 


oph- 


double  converging,  887 


aoS*J*ilbi,  341 
^or  nasal  duct,  923 
)ur,  encysted,  in  eyelids,  174 

half-encysted,  in  eyelids,  175 
spongoid  or  medullary  of  eyeball, 
770 

3,  conjunctival,  341 
cartilaginous,  340 
congenital  of  conjunctiva  with 
hairs,  341 

in  brain,  producing  amaurosis,  544 
eyelids,  173 
iris,  457 
orbit,  839 

non-malignant  of  iris,  457 
of  sclerotica,  353 
tarsal,  176 

vascular,  of  conjunctiva,  339 
Tunica  j Ruyschiana,  50 

vaginalis  oculi,  97 

inflammation  of,  859 
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Tunics  of  the  eyeball,  38 
Turpentine,  its  use  in  iritis,  435 

in  purulent  ophthalmia,  279 

Tylosis,  139 

Tyrrell's  cataract  knife,  704 

Ulcers  of  cornea,  245,  264,  367 
conjunctiva,  330 
eyelids,  140 
cancerous,  142 
syphilitic,  140 
Unguis,  831 
Uvea,  54 

Varicositas  oculi,  515 
Varicose  ophthalmia,  515 
Variolous  ophthalmia,  325 

secondary,  328 
Varix  of  lachrymal  sac,  918 
Vasa  vorticosa,  50 
Vascular  cornea,  365 
Veratria  in  amaurosis,  591 
Verrucse  on  eyelid,  177 
Venery,  a  cause  of  amaurosis,  609 
Vesication  of  cornea,  364 
Vinum  opii  in  chronic  ophthalmia,  232 
iritis,  435 

Vision,  coloured,  556 

defective,  various  states  of,  555 
Visual  axis,  90 
Visus  duplicatus,  557 
coloratus,  556 
defiguratus,  556 
dimidiatus,  556 
interruptus,  556 
lucidus,  556 
muscarum,  556 
nebulosus,  556 
reticulatus,  557 
Vitreous  body,  73 

•  dropsy  of,  525,  757 


Vitreous  body,  ecchymosis  of,  525 
humour,  73 

calculous  transformation 
of,  817 

change  of  structure,  526 
dissolution  of,  526 
fluidity  of,  424 
hypertrophy  of,  525 
ossification  of,  817 
vessels  of,  78 


Ware's  nail-headed  style,  925 
Warts  on  eyelids,  177 
Watery  eye,  909 
Weakness  of  sight,  592,  593 
Wenzel's  operation  for  artificial  pupil,  471 
Wollaston's  case  of  hemiopia,  631 
Wollaston  on  semidecussation  of  optic 
nerves,  631,  634 
Worms,  amaurosis  from,  608 
Wounds,  gunshot,  of  the  eye,  183 

of  the  choroid  and  ciliary  body, 
191 

cornea,  180 
conjunctiva,  178 
eyeball,  178,  179 
eyebrows  and  eyelids,  122 
iris,  189 

lens  and  its  capsule,  191 
orbit,  penetrating,  824 
retina,  199 

punctured,  199 
vitreous  humour,  199 


Xeroma  conjunctive,  336 
Xerosis,  336 

Xerophthalmia,  conjun^^al,  336 

Zinnii,  zonula,  74, 

Zonula  ciliaris, ,*X£innii,  74 
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both  as  regards  the  high  character  of  the  works  themselves,  and  in  respect  to  every 
point  of  typographical  accuracy,  and  mechanical  and  artistical  execution.  G-entlemen 
desirous  of  adding  to  their  libraries  from  our  list,  can  in  almost  all  eases  procure  the 
works  they  wish  from  the  nearest  bookseller,  who  can  readily  order  any  which  may 
not  be  on  hand;  and  who,  as  well  as  ourselves,  will  be  happy  to  answer  any 
inquiries  as  to  price,  &c. 

BLANCHARD  &  LEA. 

Philadelphia,  July  1854. 


TWO  MEDICAL  PERIODICALS,  FREE  OF  POSTAGE, 

FOR  FIVE  PE  Ft  ANNUM. 


THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  THE  MEDICAL  SCIENCES,  subject  to 
postage,  when  not  paid  for  in  advance, . ,  55  QQ 

THE  MEDICAL  NEWS  AND  LIBRARY,  invariably  in  advanC^A  ^  ,  ]  00 

or,  both  periodicals  furnished,  free  of  postage,  for  Five  Dq^^T  remitted 
in  advance. 

—  ^ 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  TIIE^KCAL  SCIENCES, 

Edited  by  ISAAC  IIAY^  M.  D., 

is  published  Quarterly,  on  the  first  of  January,  April,  /OlNand  October.  Each  number  contains 
at  least  two  hundred  and  eighty  large  octavo  pages,  apjWfiriately  illustrated,  wherever  necessarv 
by  engravings.  It  has  now  been  issued  regularlv  fo(5>neriod  of  thirty-five  years,  during  a  quarter 
oi  a  century  of  which  it  has  been  under  the  c»*j£/of  the  present  editor.  Throughout  this  lon°- 
space  of  tune,  it  has  maintained  its  position  iiU&jhghest  rank  of  medical  periodicals  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  has  received  the  cordial  suJ^rybWhe  entire  profession  in  this  country.  Its  list  of 
Collaborators  will  be  found  to  contain  a  liN^niimber  of  the  most  distinguished  names  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  in  every  section  of  the  United^tfetV; rendering  the  department  devoted  to 

originJQ^  communications 

lull  of  varied  and  important  matt^^of  g 
As  the  aim  of  the  Journal,  hmSrer,  i 
varieties  of  periodicals,  in  it^J* 

EVIEW  DEPARTMENT 

will  be  found  extendaTfcJkl  impartial  reviews  of  all  important  new  works,  presenting  subjects  of 
novelty  and  interest,  together  with  very  numerous 


r  great  interest  to  ail  practitioners. 

‘  i  to  combine  the  advantages  presented  by  all  the  different 


including 
a  choice 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES, 


jy  all  the  medical  publications  of  the  dav,  both  in  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  with 
:tion  of  the  more  important  continental  works.  This  is  followed  by  the 
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BLANCHARD  &  LEA’S  MEDICAL 


QUARTERLY  SUMMARY, 


being  a  very  full  and  complete  abstract,  methodically  arranged,  of  the 

IMPROVEMENTS  AND  DISCOVERIES  IN  THE  MEDICAL  SCIENCES. 


This  department  of  the  Journal,  so  important  to  the  practising  physician,  is  the  object  of  especial 
care  on  the  part  of  the  editor,  it  is  classified  and  arranged  under  different  heads,  thus  facilitating 
the  researches  of  the  reader  in  pursuit  of  particular  subjects,  and  will  be  found  to  present  a  very 
full  and  accurate  digest  of  all  observations,  discoveries,  and  inventions  recorded  in  every  branch  of 
medical  science.  The  very  extensive  arrangements  of  the.  publishers  are  such  as  to  afford  to  the 
editor  complete  materials  for  this  purpose,  as  he  not  only  regularly  receives 


ALL  TIIE  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  PERIODICALS, 


but  also  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  more  important  Journals  issued  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent,  thus  enabling  him  to  present  in  a  convenient  compass  a  thorough  and  complete  abstract  of 
everything  interesting  or  important  to  the  physician  occurring  in  any  part  of  the  civilized  world. 

An  evidence  of  the  success  which  has  attended  these  efforts  may  be  found  in  the  constant  and 
steady  increase  in  the  subscription  list,  which  renders  it  advisable  for  gentlemen  desiring  the 
Journal,  to  make  known  their  wishes  at  an  early  day,  in  order  to  secure  a  year’s  set  with  certainty, 
the  publishers  having  frequently  been  unable  to  supply  copies  when  ordered  late  in  the  year.  To 
their  old  subscribers,  many  of  whom  have  been  on  their  list  for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  the  publish¬ 
ers  feel  that  no  promises  are  necessary;  but  those  who  may  desire  for  the  first  time  to  subscribe, 
can  rest  assured  that  no  exertion  will  be  spared  to  maintain  the  Journal  in  the  high  position  which 
it  has  occupied  for  so  long  a  period. 


By  reference  to  the  terms  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  addition  to  this  large  amount  of  valuable  and 
practical  information  on  every  branch  of  medical  science,  the  subscriber,  by  paying  in  advance, 
becomes  entitled,  without  further  charge,  to 


THE  MEDICAL  NEWS  AND  LIBRARY, 


a  monthly  periodical  of  thirty-two  large  octavo  pages.  Its  “News  Department”  presents  the 
current  information  of  the  day,  while  the  “Library  Department”  is  devoted  to  presenting  stand¬ 
ard  works  on  various  branches  of  medicine.  Within  a  few  years,  subscribers  have  thus  received, 
without  expense,  the  following  works  which  have  passed  through  its  columns : — 

WATSON’S  LECTURES  ON  THE  PRACTICE  OF  PHYSIC. 

BRCDIE’S  CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  SURGERY. 

TODD  AND  BOWMAN’S  PHYSIOLOGICAL  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  MAN. 

724  pages,  with  numerous  wood-cuts,  being  all  that  has  yet  appeared  in  England. 

WEST’S  LECTURES  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  INFANCY  AND  CHILDHOOD. 
MALGAIGNE’S  OPERATIVE  SURGERY,  with  wood-cuts,  and 
SIMON’S  LECTURES  ON  GENERAL  PATHOLOGY. 


While  the  year  1854,  presents 


BENNETT  ON  PULMONARY  TUBERCULOSIS, 


BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED  ON  WO( 
AND  X 


WEST  ON  ULCERATION  01\ME  OS  UTERI. 


ly  Subscribers  for  1853,  who  do  not  possess  tbe^^mrnencement  of  Todd  and  Bowman’? 
Physiology,  can  obtain  it,  in  a  handsome  octavo  volufcieY)f\)52  pages,  with  over  150  illustrations, 
by  mail,  free  of  postage,  on  a  remittance  of  $2  50  llre^publishers. 


ly  Subscribers  for  1853,  who  do  not  possess  tj 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that  for  the  small  sum  of  FIjE  DOLLARS,  paid  in  advance,  the  subscriber 
will  obtain  a  Quarterly  and  a  Monthly  pericMfcal, 


DOLLARS,  paid  in  advance,  the  subscriber 


EMBRACING  ABOUT  FIF'pMUNDRED  LARGE  OCTAVO  PAGES 


mailed  to  any  part  of  the  United  Staufsf freerof  postage. 


mailed  to  any  part  of  the  United  StaU 
These  very  favorable  terms  are 


ailed  to  any  pari  oi  me  unuea  cmuwjiKg  m  pusiuge.  . 

These  very  favorable  terms  are  n^^resented  by  the  publishers  with  the  view  of  removing  all 


difficulties  and  objections  to  a  ful/^ko>  extended  circulation  of  the  Medical  Journal  to  the  office  of 
every  member  of  the  professrfSn  flwoughout  the  United  States.  The  rapid  extension  of  mail  facili¬ 
ties,  will  now  place  the  nuAljejy  before  subscribers  with  a  certainty  and  dispatch  not  heretofore 
attainable;  while  by  the  system  now  proposed,  every  subscriber  throughout  the  Union  is  placed 
upon  an  equal  footing?^V^e  very  reasonable  price  of  Five  Dollars  for  two  periodicals,  without 
further  expense.  /"VV  w 

Those  subscribeE^wbo  do  not  pay  in  advance  will  bear  in  mind  that  their  subscription  of  Five 
Dollars  will  enlfthstn^m  to  the  Journal  only,  without  the  News,  and  that  they  will  be  at  the  expense 
of  their  ownjSraje  on  the  receipt  of  each  number.  The  advantage  of  a  remittance  when  order¬ 
ing  the  Journ^Twnl  thus  be  apparent. 

As  the  Afedicbl  News  and  Library  is  in  no  case  sent  without  advance  payment,  its  subscriber* 
will  alw^ieceive  it  free  of  postage. 

It  s1*&uf|l also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  publishers  will  now  take  the  risk  ofremittanc.es  by  mail, 
oss,  a  certificate  from  the  subscriber’s  Postmaster,  that  the  money  was 


Funds  at  par  at  the  subscriber’s  place  of  residence  received  in  payment  of  subscriptions. 

Address,  BLANCHARD  &  LEA,  Philadelphia. 
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ANALYTICAL  COMPENDIUM 

OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE,  containing  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Surgery,  Midwifery, 

Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics,  and  Practice  of  Medicine.  By  John  Neill,  M.  D., 
and  F.  G.  Smith,  M.D.  Second  and  enlarged  edition,  one  thick  volume  royal  12mo.  of  over 
1000  pages,  with  350  illustrations.  I2P  See  Neill. 


ABEL  (F.  A.),  F.  C.  S. 

Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich. 

AND 

C.  L.  BLOXAM, 

Formerly  First  Assistant  at  the  Royal  College  of  Chemistry. 

HANDBOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY,  Theoretical,  Practical,  and  Technical,  with  a 

Recommendatory  Preface  by  Dr.  Hofmann.  In  one  large  octavo  volume  of  662  pages,  with 
illustrations.  (Now  Heady.) 

There  was  still  wanting  some  book  which  should  •  who  resolves  to  pursue  for  himself  a  steady  search 
aid  the  young  analytical  chemist  through  all  the  |  into  the  chemical  mysteries  of  creation.  For  sucli 
phases  of  the  science.  The  “  Handbook”  of  Messrs,  a  student  the  ‘Handbook’  will  prove  an  excellent 
Abel  and  Bloxam  appears  to  supply  that  want.  As  1  guide,  since  he  will  find  in  it,  not  merelv  the  most 
Hr.  Hofmann  says  in  his  brief  Preface,  “  The  pre-  j  approved  modes  of  analytical  investigation,  but 
sent  volume  is  a’synopsis  of  their  (the  authors’)  ex-  :  descriptions  of  the  apparatus  necessary,  with  such 
perience  in  laboratory  teaching ;  it  gives  the  neces-  J  manipulatory  details  as  rendered  Faraday’s  ‘  Che- 
sary  instruction  in  chemical  manipulation,  a  concise  mical  Manipulations’  so  valuable  at  the  time  of  its 
account  of  general  chemistry  as  far  as  it  is  involved  |  publication.  Beyond  this,  the  importance  of  the 
in  the  operations  of  the  laboratory,  and  lastly,  quali-  work  is  increased  by  the  introduction  of  much  of  the 
tative  and  quantitative  analysis.  It  must  be  under-  technical  chemistry  of  the  manufactory.” — Athe- 
stood  that  this  is  a  work  fitted  for  the  earnest  student,  !  noeum. 


ASHWELL  (SAMUEL),  M.D. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  PECULIAR  TO  WOMEN. 

Illustrated  by  Cases  derived  from  Hospital  and  Private  Practice.  With  Additions  by  Paul  Beck 
Goddard,  M.  D.  Second  American  edition.  In  one  octavo  volume,  of  520  pages. 


ARNOTT  (NEILL),  M.  D. 

ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSICS;  or  Natural  Philosophy,  General  and  Medical. 

Written  for  universal  use,  in  plain  or  non-technicai  language.  A  new  edition,  by  Isaac  Hays, 
M.  D.  Complete  in  one  octavo  volume,  of  4S4  pages,  with  about  two  hundred  illustrations. 


BENNETT  (J.  HUGHES),  M.D.,  F.  R.  S.  E., 

Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  &c. ' 

THE  PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT  OF  PULMONARY  TUBERCU¬ 
LOSIS,  and  on  the  Local  Medication  of  Pharyngeal  and  Laryngeal  Diseases  frequently  mistaken 
for  or  associated  with,  Phthisis.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  with  til ul  wood-cuts. 

(. Noiv  Heady.) 

The  elegant  little  tre^m^l)efore  us  shows  how 
faithfully  and  intelligw^^/hese  investigations  have 
been  pursued,  and  successfully  the  author’s 

studies  have  resuU^Virelearing  up  some  of  the  most 


How  it  may  be  most  effectually  carried  into  prac¬ 
tice,  our  readers  will  learn  from  Hr.  Bennett’s  pages, 
especially  from  the  histories  of  the  valuable  and  in¬ 
teresting  cases  which  he  records.  Indeed,  if  the  au¬ 
thor  had  only  reported  these  cases  he  would  have 
benefited  his  profession,  and  deserved  our  thanks.  As 
it  is,  however,  his  whole  volume  is  so  replete  with 
valuable  matter,  that  we  feel  bound  to  recommend 
our  readers,  one  and  all,  to  peruse  it. — Lond.  Lancet > 


doubtful  pointed  trul  conflicting  doctrines  hitherto 
entertained  in^gmtce  to  the  history  and  treatment 
of  p u  1  m t mar^n*) er c u  1  o s i s . — N.  Y.  Journal  of  Medi¬ 
cal  andfOo^N^-al  Science ,  March,  1854. 


BENNETT  (HE  © 


M.  D. 

^MMATION  OF  THE  UTERUS, 

ts  connection  with  Uterine  Disease.  Fourth 
ition.  In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  of  430  pages, 


A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON 

ITS  CERVIX  AND  APPENDAGES,  an, 

American,  from  the  third  and  revised  Lop 
with  wood-cuts.  (Now  Heady.) 

This  edition  will  be  found  material lv^A^oved  over  its  predecessors,  the  author  having  carefully 
revised  it,  and  made  considerable  addil^cyts,  amounting  to  about  seventy-five  pages. 

This  edition  has  been  carefully  revi\^d  Jhd  altered,  that  the  bulk  of  the  profession  are  not  fully  alive  to 
ide^vhich  r  “  11  - ‘  p  .... 


and  various  additions  have  been  m^de^vhich  render 
it  more  complete,  and,  if  possib^ynore  worthy  of 
the  high  appreciation  in  vvhj^  ic  is  held  by  the 
medical  profession  throughoutNfre  world.  A  copy 
should  be  in  the  possesstf^&r  every  physician. — 
Charleston  Med.  Review ,  March,  1854. 

We  arc  firmly  of^i^S^l  that  in  proportion  ns  a 
knowledge  of  uterincS^Veases  becomes  move  appre¬ 
ciated.  this  work  Vill  oe  proportionally  established 
as  a  text- book profession. — The  Lancet. 

When,  nfeHyy ears  back,  the  first  edition  of  the 
present  'vHk  was  published,  the  subject  was  one 
almost  eriVrytv  unknown  to  the  obstetrical  celebrities 
°f  £hefijf| ;  and  even  now  we  have  reason  to  know 


the  importance  and  frequency  of  the  disease  of  which 
it  takes  cognizance.  The  present  edition  is  so  much 
enlarged,  altered,  and  improved,  that  it  can  scarcely 
be  considered  the  same  work. — Dr.  Ranking's  Ab¬ 
stract. 

Few  works  issue  from  the  medical  press  which 
are  at  once  original  and  sound  in  doctVine  ;  hut  sucli , 
we  feel  assured,  is  the  admirable  treatise  now  before 
us.  The  important  practical  precepts  which  the 
author  inculcates  are  all  rigidly  deduced  from  facto. 
.  .  .  Every  page  of  the  book  is  good,  and  eminently 
practical.  .  .  .  So  far  as  we  know  and  believe,  it  is 
the  best  work  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats. — 
Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science. 


BLANCHARD  &  LEA’S  MEDICAL 


BEALE  (LIONEL  JOHN),  M.  R.  C.  S.,  &c. 

THE  LAWS  OF  HEALTH  IN  RELATION  TO  MIND  AND  BODY. 

A  Series  of  Letters  from  an  old  Practitioner  to  a  Patient.  In  one  handsome  volume,  royal  12mo. 
extra  cloth. 


BILLING  (ARCHIBALD),  M.  D. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  MEDICINE.  Second  American,  from  the  Fifth  and 

Improved  London  edition.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  250  pages. 


BLAKISTON  (PEYTON),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  &c. 

PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  CERTAIN  DISEASES  OF 

CHEST,  and  on  the  Principles  of  Auscultation.  In  one  volume.  8vo.,  pp.  384. 


THE 


BURROWS  (GEORGE),  M .  D. 

ON  DISORDERS  OF  THE  CEREBRAL  CIRCULATION,  and  on  the  Con¬ 
nection  between  the  Affections  of  the  Brain  and  Diseases  of  the  Heart.  In  one  8vo.  vol.,  with 
colored  plates,  pp.  215. 

BUDD  (GEORGE),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S., 

Professor  of  Medicine,  in  King’s  College,  London. 

ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  LIVER.  Second  American,  from  the  second  and 

enlarged  London  edition.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  with  four  beautifully  colored 
plates,  and  numerous  wood-cuts.  pp.  468.  New  edition.  ( Just  Issued.) 

The  reputation  which  this  work  has  obtained  as  a  full  and  practical  treatise  on  an  important  class 
©f  diseases  will  not  be  diminished  by  this  improved  and  enlarged  edition.  It  has  been  carefully  and 
thoroughly  revised  by  the  author;  the  number  of  plates  has  been  increased,  and  the  style  of  its  me¬ 
chanical  execution  will  he  found  materially  improved. 

work  must  be  the  authority  of  the  great  mass  of 


The  full  digest  we  have  given  of  the  new  matter 
introduced  into  the  present  volume,  is  evidence  of 
the  value  we  place  on  it.  The  fact  that  the  profes¬ 
sion  has  required  a  second  edition  of  a  monograph 
such  as  that  before  us,  bears  honorable  testimony 
to  its  usefulness.  For  many  years,  Dr.  Budd’s 


British  practitioners  on  the  hepatic  diseases;  and  it 
is  satisfactory  that  the  subject  has  been  taken  up  by 
so  able  and  experienced  a  physician. — British  and 
Foreign  Medico-Chirurgical  Review. 


BUCKLER  (T.  H .),  M.  D., 

Formerly  Physician  to  the  Baltimore  Almshouse  Infirmary,  &c. 

ON  THE  ETIOLOGY,  PATHOLOGY,  AND  TREATMENT  OF  FIBRO- 

BRONCHITIS  AND  RHEUMATIC  PNEUMONIA.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra 
oioth.  {Now  Ready.) 


The  concluding  chapter  on  Treatment  is  full  of 
sound  practical  suggestions,  which  make  this  emi¬ 
nently  a  book  to  be  prized  by  the  “  working  doctor” 


rather  than  the  mere  r 
Reporter ,  March, 


^student. — N.  J.  Medieal 


BLOOD  AND  URINE  (MANU/ 

BY  JOHN  WILLIAM  GRIFFITH,  G.  OWEji  ' 

MARKWICK.  One  thick  volume,  royal  12mo.,  extra  < 


)  N). 

3E3E, 

i  plates. 


AND  ALFRED 

pp.  460. 


M.  D.,  &c. 

8vo.,  cloth.  o50  pp. 


BRODIE  (SIR  BENJAF 

CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  SURGE* 

BY  THE  ! 

SELECT  SURGICAL  WORKS,  L^oP*$vo.  leather,  containing  Clinical  Lectures 

on  Surgery,  Diseases  of  the  Joints,  ancLW^Ises  of  the  Urinary  Organs. 


BIRD  (TOCarNG),  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  &c. 

URINARY  DEPOSITS rvSrHEIR  DIAGNOSIS,  PATHOLOGY,  AND 

THERAPEUTICAL  INJjtf^^PlONS.  A  new  and  enlarged  American,  from  the  last  improved 

In  one  royal  12mo.  volume,  extra  cloth, 
suits  of  those  microscopical  and  chemical  researches 


the  physiology  and  pathology  of  the  uri- 
'i  hav 


London  edition.  With  ova^jj&iy  illustrations. 

The  new  edition  of  D{.  Bird’s  work,  though  not 
increased  in  size,  has  bafitCigreatly  modified,  and 
much  of  it  rewritten.  /I^muv  presents,  in  a  com¬ 
pendious  form,  the  gi«^\i£rtill  that  is  known  and  re¬ 
liable  in  this  demftMl&eite.  From  its  terse  style  and 
convenient  siz<%jtj^particularly  applicable  to  the 
student,  to  wtl^uOV e  cordially  commend  it. — The 
Medical  Exami%$r. 

It  can  sesAely  be  necessary  for  us  to  say  anything 
of  the  (jf  this  well-known  Treatise,  which  so 

adn^rabPfcjHrings  into  practical  application  the  re- 

/>o  - - — 

/^ELEMENTS  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY;  being  an  Experimental  Intro. 

■  /duction  to  the  Physical  Sciences.  Illustrated  with  nearly  four  hundred  wood-cuts.  From  the 
third  London  edition.  In  one  neat  volume,  royal  12mo.  pp.  402. 


regarding  .  . 
nary  secretion,  which  have  contributed  so  much  to 
the  increase  of  our  diagnostic  powers,  and  to  the 
extension  and  satisfactory  employment  of  our  thera¬ 
peutic  resources.  In  the  preparation  of  this  new 
edition  of  his  work,  it  is  obvious  that  Dr.  Golding 
Bird  has  spared  no  pains  to  render  it  a  faithful  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  present  state  of  scientific  knowledge, 
on  the  subject  it  embraces.—  The  British  and  Foreign 
Medico-Chirurgical  Review. 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 
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BARTLETT  (ELISHA),  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  New  York. 

THE  Hr  STORY,  DIAGNOSIS,  AND  TREATMENT  OP  THE  PEVERS 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  Third  edition,  revised  and  improved.  In  one  octavo  volume, 
of  six  hundred  pages,  beautifully  printed,  and  strongly  bound. 

In  preparing  a  new  edition  of  this  standard  work,  the  author  has  availed  himself  of  such  obser¬ 
vations  and  investigations  as  have  appeared  since  the  publication  of  his  last  revision,  and  he  has 
endeavored  in  every  way  to  render  it  worthy  of  a  continuance  of  the  very  marked  favor  with  which 
it  has  been  hitherto  received. 


The  masterly  and  elegant  treatise,  by  Dr.  Bartlett, 
is  invaluable  to  the  American  student  and  practi¬ 
tioner. — Dr.  Holmes's  Report  to  the  Nat.  Med.  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

We  regard  it,  from  the  examination  we  have  made 
of  it,  the  best  work  on  fevers  extant  in  our  language, 
and  as  such  cordially  recommend  it  to  the  medical 
public. — St.  Louis  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Take  it  altogether,  it  is  the  m»*t  complete  history 
of  our  fevers  which  has  yet  been  published,  and 
every  practitioner  should  avail  himself  of  its  con¬ 
tents.—  The  Western  Lancet. 


Of  the  value  and  importance  of  such  a  work,  it  is 
needless  here  to  speak  ;  the  profession  of  the  United 
States  owe  much  to  the  author  for  the  very  able 
volume  which  he  has  presented  to  them,  and  for  the 
careful  and  judicious  manner  in  which  he  has  exe¬ 
cuted  his  task.  No  one  volume  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  contains  so  complete  a  history  of  our 
fevers  as  this.  To  Dr.  Bartlett  we  owe  our  best 
thanks  for  the  very  able  volume  he  has  given  us,  as 
embodying  certainly  the  most  complete,  methodical, 
and  satisfactory  account  of  our  fevers  anywhere  to 
be  met  with. —  The  Charleston  Med.  Journal  and 
Review. 


BOWMAN  (JOHN  EJ,  M.D. 

PRACTICAL  HANDBOOK  OF  MEDICAL  CHEMISTRY.  In  one  neat 

volume,  royal  12mo.,  with  numerous  illustrations,  pp.  288. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY,  INCLUDING  ANA- 

LYSIS.  With  numerous  illustrations.  In  one  neat  volume,  royal  12mo.  pp.  350. 


BARLOW  (GEORGE  H.),  M.  D. 

A  MANUAL  OP  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OP  MEDICINE. 

In  one  octavo  volume.  (Preparing.) 

CYCLOPAEDIA  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE. 

Edited  by  Dunglison,  Forbes,  Tweedie,  and  Conolly,  in  four  large  octavo 
volumes,  strongly  bound.  See  Dunglison. 


COLOMBAT  DE  LMSERE. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  FEMALES,  andion  the  Special 

Hygiene  of  their  Sex.  Translated,  with  many  Notes  and  Additions,  by<|0?Sp.  Meigs,  M.  D. 
Second  edition,’  revised  and  improved.  In  one  large  volume,  octavo,  win^ymerous  wood-cuts, 
pp.  720.  Oj 

The  treatise  of  M.  Colombat  is  a  learned  and  la-  |  M.  Colombat  De  lA|^j;e~has  not  consecrated  ten 
borious  commentary  on  these  diseases,  indicating  years  of  studious  toFiSad  research  to  the  frailer  sex 
very  considerable  research,  great  accuracy  of  judg-  m  vain;  and  altltfTfcrh  we  regret  to  hear  it  is  at  the 

- .....  --  : - :.1_  —  Li..  - 1  - Li -  - "rU^aWj>h«ll 


,  _  \  has  imposed  a  debt  of  gratitude 
heVrofession,  as  upon  the  mothers  and 
lautiful  France,  which  that  gallant 
est  how  to  acknowledge. — New  Or- 
l  Journal. 


ment,  and  no  inconsiderable  personal  experience,  expense  of  hea. 

With  the  copious  notes  and  additions  of  its  experi¬ 
enced  and  very  erudite  translator  and  editor,  Dr. 

Meigs,  it  presents,  probably,  one  of  the  most  com¬ 
plete  and  comprehensive  works  on  the  subject  we 
possess. — American  Med.  Journal. 

COPLAND  (JAMES ) -  . ,  F.  R.  S.,  &c. 

OF  THE  CAUSES,  NATURE,  AMp  TREATMENT  OF  PALSY  AND 

APOPLEXY,  and  of  the  Forms,  Seats,  GmrojAcations,  and  Morbid  Relations  of  Paralytic  and 
Apoplectic  Diseases.  In  one  volume^^J^l^nio.,  extra  cloth,  pp.  326. 


CHAPMA 

LECTURES  ON  FEVE 

In  one  neat  8vo.  volume.  ♦ 


.jTArofessor  N.),  m.  d 

rs/d; 


&c. 


DROPSY,  GOUT,  RHEUMATISM,  &c.  &c. 


FEVERS;  T] 

Prepared  and  E( 
Practical  Med  itemed 


*MER  (MEREDITH),  M.  D.,  & c. 

DIAGNOSIS,  PATHOLOGY,  AND  TREATMENT. 

vith  large  Additions,  from  the  Essays  on  Fever  in  Tweedie’s  Library  of 
In  one  octavo  volume,  of  600  pages. 


v  V'  CARSON  (JOSEPH),  M.  D., 

^SjProfessor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

SYNOpIS  OP  THE  COURSE  OF  LECTURES  ON  MATERIA  MEDICA 

n,r  A  I-'-' _ _ J  nl  UannatlUranio  Tn  /-wvw*  rranr  na«4  nfitnnn 

June,  of 


PHARMACY,  delivered  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
"208  pages. 


In  one  very  neat  octavo 
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CARPENTER  (WILLIAM  B.),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  &c., 

Examiner  in  Physiology  and  Comparative  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  London. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY;  with  their  chief  applications  to 

Psychology,  Pathology,  Therapeutics,  Hygiene,  and  Forensic  Medicine.  Fifth  American,  from 
the  fourth  and  enlarged  London  edition.  With  three  hundred  and  fourteen  illustrations.  Edited, 
with  additions,  by  Francis  Gurney  Smith,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Medical  College,  &c.  In  one  very  large  and  beautiful  octavo  volume,  of  about  1100 
large  pages,  handsomely  printed  and  strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  raised  bands.  New  edition. 
( Lately  Issued.) 


This  edition  has  been  printed  from  sheets  prepared  for  the  purpose  by  the  author,  who  has 
introduced  nearly  one  hundred  illustrations  not  in  the  London  edition;  while  it  has  also  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of  a  careful  superintendence  on  the  part  of  the  editor,  who  has  added  notices  of  such 
more  recent  investigations  as  had  escaped  the  author’s  attention.  Neither  care  nor  expense  has 
been  spared  in  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  work  to  render  it  superior  to  former  editions,  and  it 
is  confidently  presented  as  in  every  way  one  of  the  handsomest  volumes  as  yet  placed  before  the 
medical  profession  in  this  country. 

The  most  complete  work  on  the  science  in  our 
language.— Aw.  Med.  Journal. 


The  most  complete  exposition  of  physiology  which 
any  language  can  at  present  give. — Brit,  and  For. 
Med.-Chirurg.  Review. 

We  have  thus  adverted  to  some  of  the  leading 
“additions  and  alterations,”  which  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  author  into  this  edition  of  his  phy¬ 
siology.  These  will  be  found,  however,  very  far  to 
exceed  the  ordinary  limits  of  a  new  edition,  “  the 
old  materials  having  been  incorporated  with  the 
now,  rather  than  the  new  with  the  old.”  It  now 
certainly  presents  the  most  complete  treatise  on  the 
subject  within  the  reach  of  the  American  reader; 
and  while,  for  availability  as  a  text-book,  we  may 
perhaps  regret  its  growth  in  bulk,  we  are  sure  that 
r.he  student  of  physiology  will  feel  the  impossibility 
of  presenting  a  thorough  digest  of  the  facts  of  the 
science  within  a  more  limited  compass. — Medical 
Examiner . 

The  greatest,  the  most  reliable,  and  the  best  book 
on  the  subject  which  we  know  of  in  the  English 
language. — Stethoscope . 

The  most  complete  work  now  extant  in  our  lan¬ 
guage.—  N.  O.  Med.  Register. 

The  changes  are  too  numerous  to  admit  of  an  ex¬ 
tended  notice  in  this  place.  At  every  point  where 
the  recent  diligent  labors  of  organic  chemists  and 
micrographers  have  furnished  interesting  and  valu¬ 
able  facts,  they  have  been  appropriated,  and  no  pains 
have  been  spared,  in  so  incorporating  and  arranging 
them  that  the  work  may  constitute  one  harmonious 
system. — Southern  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 


The  best  text-book  in  the  language  on  this  ex¬ 
tensive  subject. — London  Med.  Times. 

A  complete  cyclopaedia  of  this  branch  of  science. 
— N.  Y.  Med.  Times. 

The  standard  of  authority  on  physiological  sub¬ 
jects.  *  *  *  In  the  present  edition,  to  particularize 
the  alterations  and  additions  which  have  been  made, 
would  require  a  Review  of  the  whole  work,  since 
scarcely  a  subject  has  not  been  revised  and  altered, 
added  to,  or  entirely  remodelled  to  adapt  it  to  the 
present  state  of  the  science. — Charleston  Med.  Journ. 

Any  reader  who  desires  a  treatise  on  physiology 
may  feel  himself  entirely  safe  in  ordering  this.— 
Western  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

From  this  hasty  and  imperfect  allusion  it  will  be 
seen  by  our  readers  that  the  alterations  and  addi¬ 
tions  to  this  edition  render  it  almost  a  new  work— 
and  we  can  assure  our  readers  that  it  is  one  of  the 
best  summaries  of  the  existing  facts  of  physiological 
science  within  the  reach  of  the  English  student  and 
physician. — N.  Y.  Journal  of  Medicine. 

The  profession  of  this  country,  and  perhaps  also 
of  Europe,  have  anxiously  and  for  some  time  awaited 
the  announcement  of  this  new  edition  of  Carpenter’s 
Human  Physiology.  His  former  editions  have  for 
many  years  been  almost  the  only  text-book  on  Phy¬ 
siology  in  all  our  medical  schools,  and  its  circula¬ 
tion  among  the  profession  has  been  unsurpassed  by 
any  work  in  any  department  of  medical  science. 

It  is  quite  unneeessar»^br  us  to  speak  of  this 
work  as  its  merits  wolya^aistify.  The  mere  an¬ 
nouncement  of  its  appffirarace* will  afford  the  highest 
pleasure  to  every  sfuflfnc  of  Physiology,  while  its 
perusal  will  be/fOwfinite  service  in  advancing 
physiological  s^d^e. — Ohio  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ. 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR.  ( No 2* 

PRINCIPLES  OF  COMPARATIVE  PHIfl^S£bGY.  New  American,  from 

the  Fourth  and  Revised  London  edition.  In  one  litge\n&  handsome  octavo  volume,  with  over 
three  hundred  beautiful  illustrations. 

The  delay  which  has  existed  in  the  appearanct/Slybis  work  has  been  caused  by  the  very  thorough 
revision  and  remodelling  which  it  has  undergon^at  the  hands  of  the  author,  and  the  large  number 
of  new  illustrations  which  have  been  prep^tf  for  it.  It  will,  therefore,  be  found  almost  a  new 
work,  and  fully  up  to  the.  day  in  every  damjjment  of  the  subject,  rendering  it  a  reliable  text-book 
for  all  students  engaged  in  this  branch  otyteMice.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to  render  its  typo¬ 
graphical  finish  and  mechanical  ex&e&^jh  worthy  of  its  exalted  reputation,  and  creditable  to  the 
mechanical  arts  of  this  country.  ^N^v  notices  of  the  last  edition  are  appended. 


critical,  and  unprejudiced  view  of  those  labors  and 
of  combining  the  varied,  heterogeneous  materials  at 
his  disposal,  so  as  to  form  an  harmonious  whole. 
We  feel  that  this  abstract  can  give  the  reader  a  very 
imperfect  idea  of  the  fulness  of  this  work,  and  no 
idea  of  its  unity,  of  the  admirable  manner  in  which 
material  has  been  brought,  from  the  most  various 
sources,  to  conduce  to  its  completeness,  of  the  lucid¬ 
ity  of  the  reasoning  it  contains,  or  of  the  clearness 
of  language  in  which  the  whole  is  clothed.  Not  the 
profession  only,  but  the  scientific  world  at  lar*e, 
must  feel  deeply  indebted  to  Dr.  Carpenter  for  this 
great  work.  It  must,  indeed,  add  largely  even  to 
his  high  reputation. — Medical  Times. 

by  THE  SAME  author.  (Preparing.) 

'MICROSCOPE  AND  ITS  REVELATIONS.  In  one  handsome  volume, 

autifully  illustrated  with  plates  and  wood-cuts. 


Without  pretending  to  it,  it  is^n  Enjiyclopedia  of 
the  subject,  accurate  and  compfete  ipall  respects — 
a  truthful  reflection  of  the  advallced  state  at  which 
the  science  has  now  nrriv«L— Dublin  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Medical  Scieiibq^^j 
A  truly  magnificent  vi^?^-in  itself  a  perfect  phy¬ 
siological  study.— Rcmffiiig’s  Abstract. 

This  work  starafs^ithout  its  fellow.  It  is  one 
few  men  in  Erflijm^^Juld  have  undertaken ;  it  is  one 
no  man,  we  belil^?,  could  have  brought  to  so  suc¬ 
cessful  an  i^me  as  Dr.  Carpenter.  It  required  for 
its  produu^J^a  physiologist  at.  once  deeply  read  in 
the  labors  Of  Jthers,  capable  of  taking  a  general, 
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CARPENTER  (WILLIAM  B.),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S., 

Examiner  in  Physiology  and  Comparative  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  London. 


ELEMENTS  (OR  MANUAL)  OF  PHYSIOLOGY,  INCLUDING  PHYSIO¬ 
LOGICAL  ANATOMY.  Second  American,  from  a  new  and  revised  London  edition.  With 
one  hundred  and  ninety  illustrations.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume. 

In  publishing  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  its  title  was  altered  from  that  of  the  London  volume, 
by  the  substitution  of  the  word  “Elements1’  for  that  of  “  Manual,”  and  with  the  author’s  sanction 
the  title  of  “Elements”  is  still  retained  as  being  more  expressive  of  the  scope  of  the  treatise.  A 
comparison  of  the  present  edition  with  the  former  one  will  show  a  material  improvement,  the 
author  having  revised  it  thoroughly,  with  a  *view  of  rendering  it  completely  on  a  level  with  the 
most  advanced  state  of  the  science.  By  condensing  the  less  important  portions,  these  numerous 
additions  have  been  introduced  without  materially  increasing  the  bulk  of  the  volume,  and  while 
numerous  illustrations  have  been  added,  and  the  general  execution  of  the  work  improved,  it  has 
been  kept  at  its  former  very  moderate  price. 


To  say  that  it  is  the  best  manual  of  Physiology 
now  before  the  public,  would  not  do  sufficient  justice 
to  the  author. — Buffalo  Medical  Journal. 

In  his  former  works  it  would  seem  that  he  had 
exhausted  the  subject  of  Physiology.  In  the  present, 
he  gives  the  essence,  as  it  were,  of  the  whole. — N.  Y. 
Journal  of  Medicine . 

Those  who  have  occasion  for  an  elementary  trea¬ 
tise  on  Physiology,  cannot  do  better  than  to  possess 
themselves  of  the  manual  of  Dr.  Carpenter. — Medical 
•Examiner. 


The  best  and  most  complete  exposd  of  modern 
Physiology,  in  one  volume,  extant  in  the  English 
language. — St.  Louis  Medical  Journal. 

With  such  an  aid  in  his  hand,  there  is  no  excuse 
for  the  ignorance  often  displayed  respecting  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  which  it  treats.  From  its  unpretending  di¬ 
mensions,  it  may  not  be  so  esteemed  by  those  anxious 
to  make  a  parade  of  their  erudition;  but  whoever 
masters  its  contents  will  have  reason  to  be  proud  of 
his  physiological  acquirements.  The  illustrations 
are  well  selected  and  finely  executed. — Dublin  Med. 
Press. 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

A  PRIZE  ESSAY  ON  THE  USE  OP  ALCOHOLIC  LIQUORS  IN  HEALTH 

AND  DISEASE.  New  edition,  with  a  Preface  by  D.  F.  Condie,  M.  D.,  and  explanations  of 
scientific  words.  In  one  neat  12mo.  volume.  {Now  Ready.) 

This  new  edition  has  been  prepared  with  a  view  to  an  extended  circulation  of  this  important  little 
work,  which  is  universally  recognized  as  the  best  exponent  of  the  laws  of  physiology  and  pathology 
applied  to  the  subject  of  intoxicating  liquors,  in  a  form  suited  both  for  the  profession  and  the  public. 
To  secure  a  wider  dissemination  of  its  doctrines  the  publishers  have  done  up  copies  in  flexible 
cloth,  suitable  for  mailing,  which  will  be  forwarded  through  the.  post-office,  free,  on  receipt  of  fifty 
©eats.  Societies  and  others  supplied  in  quantities  for  distribution  at  a  liberal  deduction. 


CH  ELI  US  (J.  M.),  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  &c. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  SURGERY.  Translated  from  the  German^/^I  accompanied 

with  additional  Notes  and  References,  by  John  F.  South.  Complete  nr^fee  very  large  octavo 
volumes,  of  nearly  2200  pages,  strongly  bound,  with  raised  bands  and  dfime  titles. 

nplete  systematic  treatise 
i  Medical  Journal. 

^opsedia  of  surgical  science — a 
frgical  library — by  far  the  most 
Sientitic  system  of  surgery  in  the 
e. — N.  Y.  Journal  of  Medicine. 


We  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  the  best  and 
most  comprehensive  system  of  modern  surgery  with 
which  we  are  acquainted. — Medico- C hirurgical  Re¬ 
view. 

The  fullest  and  ablest  digest  extant  of  all  that  re¬ 
lates  to  the  present  advanced  state  of  surgical  pa¬ 
thology. — American  Medical  Journal. 

As  complete  as  any  system  of  Surgery  can  well 
be. — Southern  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal . 


The  most  learned  5 
now  extant. — Edy 

A  complete 
very  coinpl 
complete 
English  ^pngjtaj 


CH  RISTISON  (RO 

A  DISPENSATORY;  or,  Co: 

and  the  United  States ;  comprisi^p t 


Jr- 

HgnrM.  d., 


Thafoiost  extensive  and  comprehensive  account  of 

ahcyi. 


smd  science  of  Surgerv  in  our  language. — 


V.  P.  R. 


S.  E.,  &c. 

ary  on  the  Pharmacopoeias  of  Great  Britain 
atural  History,  Description,  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  Ac¬ 
tions,  Uses,  and  Doses  of  llie  AiHJc^s  of  the  Materia  Medica.  Second  edition,  revised  and  im¬ 
proved,  with  a  Supplement  containing  the  most  important  New  Remedies.  With  copious  Addi¬ 
tions,  and  two  hundred  and^mfj^en  large  wood-engravings.  By  R.  Eglesfeld  Griffith,  M.  D. 
In  one  very  large  and  hai^^hie  octavo  volume,  of  over  1000  pages. 

t<-  - — rN — 1,1 - — .-i-v.  There  is  not  in  any  language  a  more  complete  and 

perfect  Treatise. — N.  Y.  Annalist. 

In  conclusion,  we  need  scarcely  say  that  we 


It  is  not  needful  thakwOhould  compare  it  with 
the  other  pharmacopoetfey^ptant,  which  enjoy  and 
merit  the  confidence^^^e  profession  :  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  it  appears  ct^us  as  perfect  as  a  Dispensa¬ 
tory,  in  the  presepfltetate  of  pharmaceutical  science, 
could  be  madcy-lNk  omits  any  details  pertaining  to 
this  branch  o^n^wledge  which  the  student  has  a 
right  to  ext^ct  m  such  a  work,  we  confess  the  omis¬ 
sion  has  efcaWed  our  scrutiny.  We  cordially  recom¬ 
mend  tk^vNfrk  to  such  of  our  readers  as  are  in  need 
Jnsatory.  They  cannot  make  choice  of  a 
f  Western  Journ.  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 


iuenu  iuts> 
Of  aA 


strongly  recommend  this  work  to  all  classes  of  our 
readers.  As  a  Dispensatory  and  commentary  on  the 
Pharmacopoeias,  it  is  unrivalled  in  the  English  or 
any  other  language. — The  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal . 

We  earnestly  recommend  Dr.  Christison’s  Dis¬ 
pensatory  to  all  our  readers,  as  an  indispensable 
companion,  not  in  the  Study  only,  but  in  the  Surgery 
also. — British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review. 
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CON  D I  E  (D.  F.),  M.  D.,  &c. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN.  Fourth 

edition,  revised  and  augmented.  In  one  large  volume,  8vo.,  of  nearly  750  pages.  ( Just  Issued.) 

From  the  Author’s  Preface. 

The  demand  for  another  edition  has  afforded  the  author  an  opportunity  of  again  subjecting  the 
enlire  treatise  to  a  careful  revision,  and  of  incorporating  in  it  every  important  observation  recorded 
since  the  appearance  of  the  last  edition,  in  reference  to  the  pathology  and  therapeutics  of  the  several 
diseases  of  which  it  treats.  , 

In  the  preparation  of  the  present  edition,  as  in  those  which  have  preceded,  while  the  author  has 
appropriated  to  his  use  every  important  fact  that  he  has  found  recorded  in  the  works  of  others, 
having  a  direct  bearing  upon  either  of  the  subjects  of  which  he  treats,  and  the  numerous  valuable 
observations — pathological  as  well  as  practical — dispersed  throughout  the  pages  of  the  medical 
journals  of  Europe  and  America,  he  has,  nevertheless,  relied  chiefly  upon  his  own  observations  and 
experience,  acquired  during  a  long  and  somewhat  extensive  practice,  and  under  circumstances  pe¬ 
culiarly  well  adapted  for  the  clinical  study  of  the  diseases  of  early  life. 

Every  species  of  hypothetical  reasoning  has,  as  much  as  possible,  been  avoided.  The  author  has 
endeavored  throughout  the  work  to  confine  himself  to  a  simple  statement  of  well-ascertained  patho¬ 
logical  facts,  and  plain  therapeutical  directions — his  chief  desire  being  to  render  it  what  its  title 
imports  it  to  be,  a  practical  treatise  on  the  diseases  of  children. 


Dr.  Condie's  scholarship,  acumen,  industry,  and 
practical  sense  are  manifested  in  this,  as  in  all  his 
numerous  contributions  to  science. — Dr.  Holmes's 
Report  to  the  American  Medical  Association. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  in  our  judgment,  Dr.  Condie's 
Treatise  is  the  one  from  the  perusal  of  which  the 
practitioner  in  this  country  will  rise  with  the  great¬ 
est  satisfaction  — Western  Journal  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery. 

One  of  the  best  works  upon  the  Diseases  of  Chil¬ 
dren  in  the  English  language. — Western  Lancet. 

Perhaps  the  most  full  and  complete  work  now  be¬ 
fore  the  profession  of  the  United  States;  indeed,  we 
may  say  in  the  English  language.  It  is  vastly  supe¬ 
rior  to  most  of  its  predecessors. — Transylvania  Med. 
Journal. 


We  feel  assured  from  actual  experience  that  no 
physician’s  library  can  be  complete  without  a  copy 
of  this  work. — N.  Y.  Journal  of  Medicine. 

A  veritable  paediatric  encyclopaedia,  and  an  honor 
to  American  medical  literature. — Ohio  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal. 

We  feel  persuaded  that  the  American  medical  pro¬ 
fession  will  soon  regard  it  not  only  as  a  very  good, 
but  as  the  very  best  “Practical  Treatise  on  the 
Diseases  of  Children.” — American  Medical  Journal. 

We  pronounced  the  first  edition  to  be  the  best 
work  on  the  diseases  of  children  in  the  English 
language,  and,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
published,  we  still  regard  it  in  that  light. — Medical 
Examiner. 


COOPER  (BRANSBY  B.),  F.  R.  S., 

Senior  Surgeon  to  Guy’s  Hospital,  &c. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY. 

In  one  very  large  octavo  volume,  of  750  pages.  ( Lately  Issued). 


For  twenty-five  years  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper  has 
been  surgeon  to  Guy’s  Hospital ;  and  the  volume 
before  us  may  be  said  to  consist  of  an  account  of 
the  results  of  his  surgical  experience  during  that 
long  period.  We  cordially  recommend  Mr.  Bransby 


Cooper’s, Lectures  as  a 
our  surgical  literature^ 
to  be  of  service  both 
are  actively  engaged  j| 
sion. — The  Lancet , 


COOPER  (SIR  ASTLEY 


S.,  &c. 

A  TREATISE  ON  DISLOCATIONS  ANDXE&IcTURES  OF  THE  JOINTS. 

Edited  by  Bransby  B.-  Cooper,  F.  R.  S.,  &c.  X^ith  additional  Observations  by  Prof.  J.  C. 
Warren.  A  new  American  edition.  In  one  h^nllphme  octavo  volume,  with  numerous  illustra¬ 
tions  on  wood.  Vy 


valuable  addition  to 
e  which  cannot  fail 
Ji|klefits  and  to  those  who 
practice  of  their  profes- 


ON  THE  ANATOMY  AND^&MTMENT  OF  ABDOMINAL  HERNIA. 

One  large  volume,  imperial  8vo.,/WWk  over  130  lithographic  figures. 


O 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 


ON  THE  STRUqTgRE  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  TESTIS,  AND  ON 

THE  THYMUS  One  vol.  imperial  8vo.,  with  177  figures,  on  29  plates. 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 


ON  THEsANATOMY  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  BREAST,  with  twenty- 

five  M^^aaeous  and  Surgical  Papers.  One  large  volume,  imperial  8vo.,  with  252  figures,  on 
36  j^lesy' 

Tliesghast  three  volumes  complete  the  surgical  writings  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper.  They  are  very 
ujj|p>mely  printed,  with  a  large  number  of  lithographic  plates,  executed  in  the  best  style,  and  are 
~~uted  at  exceedingly  low  prices. 
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CHURCHILL  (FLEETWOOD),  M.  D.,  M.  R.  I.  A. 

ON  THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MIDWIFERY.  A  new  American, 

from  the  last  and  improved  English  edition.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  D.  Francis 
Condie,  M.  D.,  author  of  a  “  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Children,”  &c.  With-139 
illustrations.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  pp.  510.  ( Lately  Issued.) 


To  bestow  praise  on  a  book  that  has  received  such 
marked  approbation  would  be  superfluous.  We  need 
only  say,  therefore,  that  if  the  first  edition  was 
thought  worthy  of  a  favorable  reception  by  the 
medical  public,  we  can  confidently  affirm  that  this 
will  be  found  much  more  so.  The  lecturer,  the 
practitioner,  and  the  student,  may  all  have  recourse 
to  its  pages,  and  derive  from  their  perusal  much  in¬ 
terest  and  instruction  in  everything  relating  to  theo¬ 
retical  and  practical  midwifery.— Dublin  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Medical  Science. 

A  work  of  very  great  merit,  and  such  as  we  can 
confidently  recommend  to  the  study  of  every  obste¬ 
tric  practitioner. — London  Medical  Gazette. 

This  is  certainly  the  most  perfect  system  extant, 
ft  is  the  best  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  a  text¬ 
book,  and  that  Which  he  whose  necessities  confine 
him  to  one  book,  should  select  in  preference  to  all 
others. — Southern  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

The  most  popular  work  on  midwifery  ever  issued 
from  the  American  press. — Charleston  Med.  Journal. 

Were  we  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  having  hut 
one  work  on  midwifery,  and  permitted  to  choose , 
we  would  unhesitatingly  take  Churchill. — Western 
Med.  and  Sxtrg.  Journal. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  useful  and 
elegant  manual  than  Dr.  Churchill’s  Practice  of 
Midwifery. — Provincial  Medical  Journal.- 

Certainly,  in  our  opinion,  the  very  best  work  on 
the  subject  which  exists. — N.  Y.  Annalist. 


No  work  holds  a  higher  position,  or  is  more  de¬ 
serving  of  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  tyro, 
the  advanced  student,  or  the  practitioner. — Medical 
Examiner. 

Previous  editions,  under  the  editorial  supervision 
of  Prof  R.  M.  Huston,  have  been  received  with 
marked  favor,  and  they  deserved  it;  but  this,  re¬ 
printed  from  a  very  late  Dublin  edition,  carefully 
revised  and  brought  up  by  the  author  to  the  present 
time,  does  present  an  unusually  accurate  and  able 
exposition  of  every  important  particular  embraced 
in  the  department  of  midwifery.  *  *  The  clearness, 
directness,  and  precision  of  its  teachings,  together 
with  the  great  amount  of  statistical  research  which 
its  text  exhibits,  have  served  to  place  it  already  in 
the  foremost  rank  of  works  in  this  department  of  re¬ 
medial  science. — N.  O.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

In  our  opinion,  it  forms  one  of  the  best  if  not  the 
very  best  text-book  and  epitome  of  obstetric  science 
which  we  at  present  possess  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage.—  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science. 

The  clearness  and  precision  of  style  in  which  it  is 
written,  and  the  great  amount  of  statistical  research 
which  it  contains,  have  served  to  place  it  in  the  first 
rank  of  works  in  this  department  of  medical  science. 
—  N.  Y.  Journal  of  Medicine. 

Few  treatises  will  be  found  better  adapted  as  a 
text-book  for  the  student,  or  as  a  manual  for  the 
frequent  consultation  of  the  young  practitioner. — 
American  Medical  Journal. 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTE?OR. 

ON  THE  DISEASES  OE  INFANTS  AND  CHILDREN. 

handsome  volume  of  over  600  pages. 


In  one  large  and 


We  regard  this  volume  as  possessing  more  claims 
to  completeness  than  any  other  of  the  kind  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  Most  cordially  and  earn¬ 
estly,  therefore,  do  we  commend  it  to  our  profession¬ 
al  brethren,  and  we  feel  assured  that  the  stamp  of 
their  approbation  will  indue  time  be  impressed  upon 
it.  After  an  attentive  perusal  of  its  contents,  we 
hesitate  not  to  say,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  com¬ 
prehensive  ever  written  upon  the  diseases  of  chil¬ 
dren,  and  that,  for  copiousness  of  reference,  extent  of 
research,  and  perspicuity  of  detail,  it  is  scarcely  to 
be  equalled,  and  not  to  be  excelled,  in  any  lan¬ 
guage. — Dublin  Quarterly  Journal. 

After  this  meagre,  and  we  know,  very  imperfect 
notice  of  Dr.  Churchill’s  work,  we  shall  conclude 
by  saying,  that  it  is  one  that  cannot  fail  from  its  co¬ 
piousness,  extensive  research,  and  general  accuracy, 
to  exalt  still  higher  the  reputation  of  the  author  in 
this  country.  The  American  reader  will  bepartic^ 
larly  pleased  to  find  that  Dr.  Churchill  has  don< 
justice  throughout  his  work  to  the  various  iWhtc  _ 
authors  on  this  subject.  The  names  of  Dunces, 
Eberle,  Condie,  and  Stewart,  occur  on  ne/rTSjVvery 
page,  and  these  authors  are  constautl\^fAni«l  to  by 
the  author  in  terms  of  the  highest  p\jsc^and  with 
the  most  liberal  courtesy. — The  MedicotnZxaminer. 

& 


The  present  volume  will  sustain  the  reputation 
acquired  by  the  author  from  hi\  previous  works. 
The  reader  will  find  in  it  full  anil  judicious  direc¬ 
tions  for  the  management  oO^awts  at  birth,  and  a 
compendious,  but  clear  of  the  diseases  to 

which  children  are  liaUA^fld  the  most  successful 
mode  of  treating  theirpLTCe  must  not  close  this  no¬ 
tice  without  callingjktehtion  to  the  author’s  style, 
which  is  perspteueua and  polished  to  a  degree,  we 
regret  to  say,  nof^0rerally  characteristic  of  medical 
works.  We  ^9hSmnend  the  work  of  Dr.  Churchill 
most  cordfflN^Wroth  to  students  and  practitioners, 
as  a  valimblekncl  reliable  guide  in  the  treatment  of 
the  djfeeasfc»^)f  children. — Am.  Journ.  of  the  Med. 
SciencB 

l^e/now  of  no  work  on  this  department  of  Prac- 
pal  Medicine  which  presents  so  candid  and  nnpre- 
ujiced  a  statement  or  posting  up  of  our  actual 
nowledgeas  this. — N.  Y.  Journal  of  Medicine. 

Its  claims  to  merit  both  as  a  scientific  arid  practi¬ 
cal  work,  are  of  the  highest. order.  Whilst  we 
would  not  elevate  it  above  every  other  treatise  on 
the  same  subject,  we  certainly  bel  ieve  that  very  few 
are  equal  to  it,  and  none  superior. — Southern  Med. 
and  Surgical  Journal. 


ESSAYS  ON 

CUL1AR  TO  Wl 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 


^PUERPERAL  FEVER,  AND  OTHER  DISEASES  PE- 

"!N.  Selected  from  the  writings  of  British  Authors  previous  to  the  close  of 


the  Eighteemt^gentury.  In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  of  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  pages. 


To  thesemaps^Jbr? Churchill  has  appended  notes, 
embodyins^riiatever  information  has  been  laid  be- 
fore'the  pvlfe«sion  since  their  authors’  time.  He  has 
also  pr^^ea  .to  the  Essays  on  Puerperal  Fever, 
oc«*py  the  larg’er  portion  of  the  volume,  an 
tftefeltjfcg  historical  sketch  of  the  principal  epi¬ 


demics  of  that  disease.  The  whole  forms  a  very 
valuable  collection  of  papers,  by  professional  writers 
of  eminence,  on  some  of  the  most  important  accidents 
to  which  the  puerperal  female  is  liable. — American 
Journal  of  Medical  Sciences. 
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BLANCHARD  &  LEA’S  MEDICAL 


CHURCHILL  (FLEETWOOD),  M  .  D. ,  M  .  R.  I .  A.,  8t  c. 

ON  THE  DISEASES  OE  WOMEN;  including  those  of  Pregnancy  and  Child¬ 
bed.  A  new  American  edition,  revised  by  the  Author.  With  Notes  and  Additions,  by  D  Fran¬ 
cis  Condie,  M.  D.,  author  of  “A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Children.”  In  one  large 
and  handsome  octavo  volume,  with  wood-cuts,  pp.  684.  (Just  Issued.) 

From  the  Author's  Preface. 

In  reviewing  this  edition,  at  the  request  of  my  American  publishers,  I  have  inserted  several  new 
sections  and  chapters,  and  I  have  added,  I  believe,  all  the  information  we  have  derived  from  recent 
researches;  in  addition  to  which  the  publishers  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  services 
of  an  able  and  highly  esteemed  editor  in  Dr.  Condie. 

larity.  This  fifth  edition,  before  us.  i3  well  calcu¬ 
lated  to  maintain  Dr.  Churchill’s  high  reputation. 
It  was  revised  and  enlarged  by  the  author,  for  his 
American  publishers,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  there  ia 
scarcely  any  species  of  desirable  information  on  its 
subjects  that  may  not  be  found  in  this  work. — The 
Western  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 


We  now  regretfully  take  leave  of  Dr.  Churchill’s 
book.  Had  our  typographical  limits  permitted,  we 
should  gladly  have  borrowed  more  from  its  richly 
stored  pages.  In  conclusion,  we  heartily  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  the  profession,  and  would  at  the  same 
time  express  our  firm  conviction  that  it  will  not  only 
add  to  the  reputation  of  its  author,  but  will  prove  a 
work  of  great  and  extensive  utility  to  obstetric 
practitioners. — Dublin  Medical  Press. 

Former  editions  of  this  work  have  been  noticed  in 
previous  numbers  of  the  Journal.  The  sentiments  of 
high  commendation  expressed  in  those  notices,  have 
only  to  be  repeated  in  this;  not  from  the  fact  that 
the  profession  at  large  are  not  aware  of  the  high 
merits  which  this  work  really  possesses,  but  from  a 
desire  to  see  the  principles  and  doctrines  therein 
contained  more  generally  recognized,  and  more  uni¬ 
versally  carried  out  in  practice. — N.  Y.  Journal  of 
Medicine . 

We  know  of  no  author  who  deserves  that  appro¬ 
bation,  on  “  the  diseases  of  females,”  to  the  same 
extent  that  Dr.  Churchill  does.  His,  indeed,  is  the 
only  thorough  treatise  we  know  of  on  the  subject; 
and  it  may  be  commended  to  practitioners  and  stu¬ 
dents  as  a  masterpiece  in  its  particular  department. 
The  former  editions  of  this  work  have  been  com¬ 
mended  strongly  in  this  journal,  and  they  have  won 
their  way  to  an  extended,  and  a  well-deserved  popa- 


We  are  gratified  to  announce  a  new  and  revised 
edition  of  Dr.  Churchill’s  valuable  work  on  the  dis¬ 
eases  of  females  We  have  ever  regarded  it  as  one 
of  the  very  best  works  on  the  subjects  embraced 
within  its  scope,  in  the  English  language;  and  the 
present  edition,  enlarged  and  revised  by  the  author, 
renders  it  still  more  entitled  to  the  confidence  of  tho 
profession.  The  valuable  notes  of  Prof  Huston 
have  been  retained,  and  contribute,  in  no  small  de¬ 
gree,  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  work.  It  a 
source  of  congratulation  that  the  publishers  have 
permitted  the  author  to  be,  in  thi3  instance,  his 
own  editor,  thus  securing  all  the  revision  which 
an  author  alone  is  capable  of  making. — The  Western 
Lancet. 

Asa  comprehensive  manual  for  students,  or  a 
work  of  reference  for  practitioners,  we  only  speak 
with  common  justice  when  we  say  that  it  surpasses 
any  other  that  has  ever  issued  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject  from  the  British  press. — The  Dublin  Quarterly 
Journal . 


DEWEES  (W.  P.),  M .  D.  |  &c. 

A  COMPREHENSIVE  SYSTEM  OF  MIDWIFERY.  Illustrated  by  oeca- 

sional  Cases  and  many  Engravings.  Twelfth  edition,  with  the  Author’s  last  Improvements  and 
Corrections.  In  one  octavo  volume,  of  600  pages.  (Just  Issued.) 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  PHYSICAL  AND  MEDIUM  TREATMENT  OJ 

CHILDREN.  Tenth  edition.  In  one  volume,  octavo,  548  pasf^O (Just  Issued.) 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF 

one  volume,  octavo,  532  pages,  with  plates.  (Just, 


iALES.  Tenth  edition,  hi 


DICKSON  (PROFESSOR  S.  H.>,  M »  D. 

ESSAYS  ON  LIFE,  SLEEP,  PATjV INTELLECTION,  HYGIENE,  AND 

DEATH.  In  one  very  handsome  volun^?joyal  12mo. 


>lunfer 

VPS 

VCptN A  (JAMES  D). 


)j©LS. 


In  one  volume,  imperial  quarto,  extra  cloth, 


ZOOPHYTES  AND  m 

with  wood-cuts.  Cl 

ALSO, 

AN  ATLAS  TC  ABOVE,  one  volume,  imperial  folio,  with  sixty-one  mag¬ 

nificent  plates,  cdj  >r  nature.  Bound  in  half  morocco. 


ALSO, 

ON  THE\STRUCTURE  AND  CLASSIFICATION  OF  ZOOPHYTES. 

Sold  sojA-ate,  one  vol.,  cloth. 


DE  LA  BECHE  (SIR  HENRY  T.),  F.  R.  S.,  &c. 

GEOLOGICAL  OBSERVER.  In  one  very  large  and  handsome  octa70 

f\y  volume,  of  700  pages.  With  over  three  hundred  wood-cuts.  (Lately  Issued.) 
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DR.UITT  (ROBERT),  M.  R.  C.  S.,  &c. 


THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MODERN  SURGERY.  A  new 

American,  from  the  improved  London  edition.  Edited  by  F.  W.  Sargent,  M.  D.,  author  of 
“  Minor  Surgery,”  &c.  Illustrated  with  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  wood-engravings.  In 
one  very  handsomely  printed  octavo  volume,  of  576  large  pages. 


Dr.Druitt’s  researches  into  the  literature  of  his 
subject  have  been  not  only  extensive,  but  well  di¬ 
rected  ;  the  most  discordant  authors  are  fairly  and 
impartially  quoted,  and,  while  due  credit  is  given 
to  each,  their  respective  merits  are  weighed  with 
an  unprejudiced  hand.  The  grain  of  wheat  is  pre¬ 
served,  and  the  chaff  is  unmercifully  stripped  off. 
The  arrangement  is  simple  and  philosophical,  and 
the  style,  though  clear  and  interesting,  is  so  precise, 
that  the  book  contains  more  information  condensed 
into  a  few  words  than  any  other  surgical  work  with 
which  we  are  acquainted. — London  Medical  Times 
and  Gazette ,  February  18,  1654. 


No  work,  in  our  opinion,  equals  it  in  presenting 
so  mueh  valuable  surgical  matter  in  so  small  a 
compass. — St.  Louis  Med.  and  Surgical  Journal. 


Druitt’s  Surgery  is  too  well  known  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  medical  profession  to  require  its  announcement 
anywhere.  Probably  no  work  of  the  kind  has  ever 
been  more  cordially  received  and  extensively  circu¬ 
lated  than  this.  The  fact  that  it  comprehends  in  a 
comparatively  small  compass,  all  the  essential  ele¬ 
ments  of  theoretical  and  practical  Surgery — that  it 
is  found  to  contain  reliable  and  authentic  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  nature  and  treatment  of  nearly  all  surgi¬ 
cal  affections — is  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  liberal 
patronage  it  has  obtained.  The  editor,  Dr.  F.  W. 
Sargent,  has  contributed  much  to  enhance  the  value 
of  the  work,  by  such  American  improvements  ap  are 
calculated  more  perfectly  to  adapt  it  to  our  own 
views  and  practice  in  this  country.  It  abounds 
everywhere  with  spirited  and  life-like  illustrations, 
which  to  the  young  surgeon,  especially,  are  of  no 
minor  consideration.  Every  medical  man  frequently 
needs  just  such  a  work  as  this,  for  immediate  refe¬ 
rence  in  moments  of  sudden  emergency,  when  he  has 
not  time  to  consult  more  elaborate  treatises. — The 
Ohio  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

The  author  has  evidently  ransacked  every  stand¬ 
ard  treatise  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  and  all  that 


is  really  practically  useful  at  the  bedside  will  be 
found  in  a  form  at  once  clear,  distinct,  and  interest¬ 
ing. — Edinburgh  Monthly  Medical  Journal. 

Druitt’s  work,  condensed,  systematic,  lucid,  and 
practical  as  it  is,  beyond  most  works  on  Surgery 
accessible  to  the  American  student,  has  had  much 
currency  in  this  country,  and  under  its  present  au¬ 
spices  promises  to  rise  to  yet  higher  favor. — The 
Western  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

The  most  accurate  and  ample  resume  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  Surgery  that  we  are  acquainted  with. — 
Dublin  Medical  Journal. 

A  better  book  on  the  principles  and  practice  of 
Surgery  as  now  understood  in  England  and  America, 
has  not  been  given  to  the  profession. — Boston  Medi¬ 
cal  and  Surgical  Journal. 

An  unsurpassable  compendium,  not  only  of  Sur¬ 
gical,  but  of  Medical  Practice. — London  Medical 
Gazette. 

This  work  merits  our  warmest  commendations, 
and  we  strongly  recommend  it  to  young  surgeons  as 
an  admirable  digest  of  the  principles  and  practice  of 
modern  Surgery. — Medical  Gazette. 

It  maybe  said  with  truth  that  the  work  of  Mr. 
Druitt  affords  a  complete,  though  brief  and  con¬ 
densed  view,  of  the  entire  field  of  modern  surgery. 
We  know  of  no  work  on  the  same  subject  having  the 
appearance  of  a  manual,  which  includes  so  many 
topics  of  interest  to  the  surgeon  ;  and  the  terse  mari¬ 
ner  in  which  each  has  been  treated  evinces  a  most 
enviable  quality  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  author, 
who  seems  to  have  an  innate  power  of  searching 
out  and  grasping  the  leading  facts  and  features  of 
the  most  elaborate  productions  of  the  pen.  It  is  a 
useful  handbook  for  the  practitioner,  and  we  should 
deem  a  teacher  of  surgery  unpardonable  who  did  not 
recommend  it  to  his  pupils.  In  our  own  opinion,  it 
is  admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  student. — 
Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 


DUNGLiSON,  FORBES,  TWEEDIE,  AND  CO, 

THE  CYCLOPAEDIA  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE:  coining  Treatises  on 

the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diseases,  Materia  Medica,  and  Thera Diseases  of  Women 
and  Children,  Medical  Jurisprudence,  &c.  &c.  In  four  large  suMrNoyal  octavo  volumes,  of 
3254  double-columned  pages,  strongly  and  handsomely  bound.  ^ 

This  work  contains  no  less  than  four  hundred  and  eight^freTtetinct  treatises,  contributed  by 
sixty-eight  distinguished  physicians. 


The  most  complete  work  on  Practical  Medicine 
extant,*  or,  at  least,  in  our  language.—  Buffalo 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

For  reference,  it  is  above  all  price  to  every  prac¬ 
titioner. — Western  Lancet. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  medical  publicati 
the  day — as  a  work  of  reference  it  is  invuld^Q 
Western  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surge ry^^^ 

It  has  been  to  us,  both  as  learner  aid  ttacher,  a 
workfor  ready  and  frequent  reference,  Onegin  which 
modem  English  medicine  is  exhihiTed  in  the  most 
advantageous  light. — Medical  E&f^yier. 

We  rejoice  that  this  work  i^^be  placed  within 
the  reach  of  the  profession  country,  it  being 


unquerftjoimtdy  one  of  very  great  value  to  the  prac- 
titionerC  This  estimate  of  it  has  not  been  formed 
fronV^msty  examination,  but  after  an  intimate  ac- 
quairkalice  derived  from  frequent  consultation  of  it 
ing  the  past  nine  or  ten  years.  The  editors  are 
petitioners  of  established  reputation,  and  the  list 
contributors  embraces  many  of  the  most  eminent 
_  ofessorsand  teachers  of  London,  Edinburgh,  Dub¬ 
lin,  and  Glasgow.  It  is,  indeed,  the  great  merit  of 
this  work  that  the  principal  articles  have  been  fur¬ 
nished  by  practitioners  who  have  not  only  devoted 
especial  attention  to  the  diseases  about  which  they 
have  written,  but  have  also  enjoyed  opportunities 
for  an  extensive  practical  acquaintance  with  them, 
and  whose  reputation  carries  the  assurance  of  their 
competency  justly  to  appreciate  the  opinions  of  j 
others,  while  it  stamps  their  own  doctrines  with  ' 
high  and  just  authority. — American  Medical  Journ. 


4  ^  DUNG  LI  SO  N  (ROBLEY),  M.D., 

Professor^a^he  Institutes  of  Medicine,  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  C  ollege,  Philadelphia. 

HUMANjftSALTH,-  or,  the  Influence  of  Atmosphere  and  Locality,  Change  of 

Air  and  cNjiate,  Seasons,  Food,  Clothing,  Bathing,  Exercise,  Sleep,  &c.  &c.,  on  Healthy  Man; 
eonstijflWf^Elements  of  Hygiene.  Second  edition,  with  many  modifications  and  additions.  In 
vo  volume,  of  464  pages. 
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DUNGLISON  (ROBLEY),  M.D., 

Professor  of  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia. 

MEDICAL  LEXICON ;  a  Dictionary  of  Medical  Science,  containing  a  concise 

Explanation  of  the  various  Subjects  and  Terms  of  Physiology,  Pathology,  Hygiene,  Therapeutics, 
Pharmacology,  Obstetrics,  Medical  Jurisprudence,  &c.  With  the  French  and  other  Synonymes; 
Notices  of  Climate  and  of  celebrated  Mineral  Waters;  Formulae  for  various  Officinal,  Empirical, 
and  Dietetic  Preparations,  etc.  Elevenlh  edition,  revised.  In  one  very  thick  octavo  volume,  of 
over  nine  hundred  large  double-columned  pages,  strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  raised  bands. 
( Just  Issiied.) 

Every  successive  edition  of  this  work  bears  the  marks  of  the  industry  of  the  author,  and  of  his 
determination  to  keep  it  fully  on  a  level  with  the  most  advanced  state  of  medical  science.  Thus 
nearly  fifteen  thousand  words  have  been  added  to  it  within  the  last  few  years  As  a  complete 
Medical  Dictionary,  therefore,  embracing  over  FIFTY  THOUSAND  DEFINITIONS,  in  ail  the 
branches  of  the  science,  it  is  presented  as  meriting  a  continuance  of  the  great  favor  and  popularity 
which  have  carried  it,  within  no  very  long  space  of  time,  to  an  eleventh  edition. 

Every  precaution  has  been  taken  in  the  preparation  of  the  present  volume,  to  render  its  mecha¬ 
nical  execution  and  tvpographical  accuracy  worthy  of  its  extended  reputation  and  universal  use. 
The  very  extensive  additions  have  been  accommodated,  without  materially  increasing  the  bulk  of 
the  volume  by  the  employment  of  a  small  but  exceedingly  dear  type,  cast  for  this  purpose.  The 
press  has  been  watched  with  great  care,  and  every  effort  used  to  insure  the  verbal  accuracy  so  ne¬ 
cessary  to  a  work  of  this  nature.  The  whole  is  printed  on  fine  white  paper  ;  and,  while  thus  exhi¬ 
biting  in  every  respect  so  great  an  improvement  over  former  issues,  it  is  presented  at  the  original 
exceedingly  low  price. 


We  welcome  it  cordially  ;  it  is  an  admirable  work, 
and  indispensable  to  all  literary  medical  men.  The 
labor  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  it  is  something 
prodigious.  The  work,  however,  has  now  been 
done,  and  we  are  happy  in  the  thought  that  no  hu¬ 
man  being  will  have  again  to  undertake  the  same 
gigantic  task.  Revised  and  corrected  from  time  to 
time,  Dr.  Dunglison’s  u  Medical  Lexicon”  will  last 
for  centuries. — British  and  Foreign  Med.  Chirurg. 
Review ,  July,  1853. 

The  fact  that  this  excellent  and  learned  work  has 
passed  through  eight  editions,  and  that  a  ninth  is 
rendered  necessary  by  the  demands  of  the  public, 
affords  a  sufficient  evidence  of  the  general  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Dunglison’s  labors  by  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  in  England  and  America.  It  is  a  book  which 
will  be  of  great  service  to  the  student,  in  teaching 
him  the  meaning  of  all  the  technical  terms  used  in 
medicine,  and  will  be  of  no  less  use  to  the  practi¬ 
tioner  who  desires  to  keep  himself  on  a  level  with 
the  advance  of  medical  science. — London  Medical 
Times  and  Gazette. 

In  taking  leave  of  our  author,  we  feel  compelled 
to  confess  that  his  work  hears  evidence  of  almost 
incredible  labor  having  been  bestowed  upon  its  com¬ 
position. —  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Med.  Sciences , 
Sept.  1853. 

A  miracle  of  labor  and  industry  in  one  who  has 
written  able  and  voluminous  works  on  nearly  every 
branch  of  medical  science.  There  could  he  no  more 
useful  hook  to  the  student  or  practitioner,  in  the 
present  advancing  age,  than  one  in  which  would  he 
found,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  meaning  and  deri¬ 
vation  of  medical'  terms — so  many  of  which  are  of 
modern  introduction — concise  descriptions  of  their 
explanation  and  employment;  and  all  this  and  much 
more  is  contained  in  the  volume  before  us.  It 
therefore  almost  as  indispensable  to  the  other  learnei 
professions  as  to  our  own.  In  fact,  to  all  wluyfl^ay 
have  occasion  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  anjMiryJhl 
belonging  to  the  many  branches  of  medic  in  eTjtrom 
a  careful  examination  of  the  present  editiffl^N^Jean 
vouch  for  its  accuracy,  and  for  its^dl£/)rought 
quite  up  tothedateof  publication  ;  tW^W.hor  states 
in  his  preface  that  hehasadded  ^ittuYirt  four  thou¬ 
sand  terms,  which  are  not  to  liefo^fcffin  the  prece- 
one.  —  Dublin  Quarterly\^owrnal  of  Medical  i 


valuable  work,  we  directed  the  attention  of  our 
renders  to  its  peculiar  merits;  and  we  need  do 
little  more  than  state,  in  reference  to  the  present 
reissue,  that,  notwithstanding  the  large  additions 
previously  made  to  it,  no  fewer  than  four  thou¬ 
sand  terms,  not  to  be  found  in  the  preceding  edi¬ 
tion,  are  contained  in  the  volume  L  fore  us.— 
Whilst  it  is  a  wonderful  monument  of  its  author’s 
erudition  and  industry,  it  is  also  a  work  of  great 
practical  utility,  as  we  can  testify  from  our  own 
experience;  for  we  keep  it  constantly  within  our 
reach,  and  make  very  frequent  reference  to  it, 
nearly  always  finding  in  it  the  information  we  seek. 
— British  and  Foreign  Med.-Chirurg.  Review. 

It  has  the  rare  merit  that  it  certainly  has  no  rival 
in  the  English  language  for  accuracy  and  extent 
of  references.  The  terms  generally  include  short 
physiological  and  pathological  descriptions,  so  that, 
as  the  author  justly  observes,  the  reader  does  not 
possess  in  this  work  a  mere  dictionary,  but  a  book, 
which,  while  it  instructs  him  in  medical  etymo¬ 
logy,  furnishes  him  with  a  large  amount  of  useful 
information.  The  author’s  labors  have  been  pro¬ 
perly  appreciated  by  his  own  countrymen  ;  and  we 
can  only  confirm  their  u^Ainent,  by  recommending 
this  most  useful  volimlC to^he  notice  of  our  cisat¬ 
lantic  readers.  NomS^hl  fibrary  will  be  complete 
without  it. — LonddCwjed.  Gazette. 


It  is  certain 
than  any 
.English 
belter  c 
tion  ofl 


at 


e  complete  and  comprehensive 
hich  we  are  acquainted  in  the 
.  Few,  in  fact,  could  be  found 
than  Dr.  Dunglison  for  the  produc* 
...  _  work.  Learned,  industrious,  per- 
nd  accurate,  he  brings  to  the  task  all 
thlLpeiulYar  talents  necessary  for  its  successful 
Lemroiiince ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  his  fami- 
Jinrity  with  the  writings  of  the  ancient  and  modern 
ymasters  of  our  art,”  renders  him  skilful  to  note 
he  exact  usage  of  the  several  terms  of  science, 
and  the  various  modifications  which  medical  term¬ 
inology  lias  undergone  with  the  change  of  theo¬ 
ries  pr  the  progress  of  improvement.  —  American 
Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences. 

One  of  the  most  complete  and  copious  known  to 
the  cultivators  of  medical  science. — Boston  Med. 
Journal. 

ding  one.  —  Dublin  Quarterli\£o£rnal  of  Medical  l  rpjie  mogt;  comprehensive  and  best  English  Dic- 
Sciences.  ^  |  tionary  of  medical,  terms  extant. — Buffalo  Medical 

of^^last  edition  of  this  |  Journal. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

OF  MEDICINE.  A  Treatise  on  Special  Pathology  and  The* 

dition.  In  two  large  octavo  volumes,  offifteen  hundred  pages. 


On  the  appearance 


THE  PItA 

raneuties. 

Upon  everv  u^ic  embraced  in  the  work  the  latest 
informathmVvill  he  found  carefully  posted  up. — 
Medicql/S&llminer. 

ent  of  medicine  will  find,  in  these  two 
volumes,  a  mine  of  facts,  a  gathering  of 
and  advice  from  the  world  of  experience, 
will  nerve  him  with  courage,  and  faithfully 
”  ect’him  in  his  efforts  to  relieve  the  physical  suf- 


ferings  of  the  race. — Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal. 

It  is  certainly  the  most  complete  treatise  of  which 
we  have  any  knowledge. —  Western  J  ournal  of  Medi¬ 
cine  and  Surgery. 

One  of  the  most  elaborate  treatises  of  the  kind 
we  have. — Southern  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 
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DUNGLISON  (ROBLEY),  M.D., 

Professor  of  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia. 


HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY.  Seventh  edition.  Thoroughly  revised  and  exten¬ 
sively  modified  and  enlarged,  with  nearly  five  hundred  illustrations.  In  two  large  and  hand¬ 
somely  printed  octavo  volumes,  containing  nearly  1450  pages. 


It  has  long  since  taken  rank  as  one  of  the  medi¬ 
cal  classics  of  our  language.  To  say  that  it.  is  by 
far  the  best  text-book  of  physiology  ever  published 
in  this  country,  is  but  echoing  the  general  testi- 
uionyof  the  profession. — N.  Y.  Journal  of  Medicine. 

There  is  no  single  book  we  would  reeommend  to 
the  student  or  physician,  with  greater  confidence 
than  the  present,  because  in  it.  will'be  found  a  mir¬ 
ror  of  almost  every  standard  physiological  work  of 
the  day.  We  most  cordially  recommend  the  work 
to  every  member  of  the  profession,  and  no  student 
should  be  without  it.  It  is  the  completcst  work  on 


Physiology  in  the  English  language,  and  is  highly 
creditable  to  the  author  and  publishers. — Canadian 
Medical  Journal. 

The  most  complete  and  satisfactory  system  of 
Physiology  in  the  English  language. — Amer.  Med. 
Journal. 

The  best  work  of  the  kind  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage. — Silliman's  Journal. 

The  most  full  and  complete  system  of  Physiology 
in  our  language. — Western  Lancet. 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR.  (Just  Issued.) 

GENERAL  THERAPEUTICS  AND  MATERIA  MEDIC  A ;  adapted  for  s 

Medical  Text-hook.  Fifth  edition,  much  improved.  With  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  illus¬ 
trations.  In  two  large  and  handsomely  printed  octavo  vols.,  of  about  1100  pages. 

The  new  editions  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  and  those  of  London  and-Dublin,  have  ren¬ 
dered  necessary  a  thorough  revision  of  this  work.  In  accomplishing  this  the  author  has  spared  no 
pains  in  rendering  it  a  complete  exponeni  of  all  that  is  new  and  reliable,  both  in  the  departments 
of  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica.  The  book  has  thus  been  somewhat  enlarged,  and  a  like  i«i 
provement  will  be  found  in  every  department  of  its  mechanical  execution.  As  a  convenient  text¬ 
book  for  the  student,  therefore,  containing  within  a  moderate  compass  a  satisfactory  resume  of  its 
important  subject,  it  is  again  presented  as  even  more  worthy  than  heretofore  of  the  very  great  favor 
which  it  has  received. 


In  this  work  of  Dr.  Dunglison,we  recognize  the 
same  untiring  industry  in  the  collection  and  em¬ 
bodying  of  facts  on  the  several  subjects  of  which  he 
treats,  that  has  heretofore  distinguished  him,  and 
we  cheerfully  point  to  these  volumes,  as  two  of  the 
most  interesting  that  we  know  of.  In  noticing  the 
additions  to  this,  the  fourth  edition,  there  is  very 
little  in  the  periodical  or  annual  literature  of  the 
profession,  published  in  the  interval  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  issue  of  the  first,  that  has  escaped 
the  careful  searcli  of  the  author.  As  a  book  for 
reference,  it  is  invaluable. — Charleston  Med.  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Review. 


As  a  text-book  for  students,  for  whom  it  is  par¬ 
ticularly  designed,  we  know  of  none  superior  to 
it. — St.  Louis  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

It  purports  to  be  a  new  edition,  but  it  is  rather 
a  new  book,  so  greatly  has  it  been  improved,  both 
in  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  matter  which  it 
contains. — N.  O.  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

We  bespeak  for  this  edition,  from  the  profession, 
an  increase  of  patronage  over  any  of  its  former 
ones,  on  account,  of  its  increased  merit.  —  N.  Y. 
Journal  of  Medicine. 


It  may  be  said  to  be  the  work  now  upon  the  sub¬ 
jects  upon  which  it  treats. —  Western  Lancet. 


We  consider  this  work  unequalled. — Boston  Med. 
and  Surg.  Journal. 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 


NEW  REMEDIES,  WITH  FORMULAE  FOR  THEIR 

Sixth  edition,  with  extensive  Additions.  In  one  very  large  octavo 

One  of  the  most  useful  of  the  author’s  works. — 

Southern  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

This  well-known  and  standard  book  has  now 
■reached  its  sixth  edition,  and  has  been  enlarged  and 
improved  by  the  introduction  of  all  the  recent,  gifts 
to  therapeutics  which  the  last  few  years  have  so 
richly  produced,  including  tiie  anmsthetic  agents, 

&c.  This  elaborate  and  useful  volume  should  be 
found  in  every  medical  library,  for  as  a  book  of  re¬ 
ference,  for  physicians,  it  is  unsurpassed  by  any 
other  work  in  existence,  and  the  double  index  fdrijT^  Pharmacy. 


be  found  greatly  to 
York  Med.  Gazette. 


DUR 

A  TREATISE  ON  CORNS,. 

•  AND  THE  GENERAL 
pp.  134. 


STRATION. 

of  over  750  pages. 

diseases  and  for 
enhance  its  value. 

The  great  of  the  author,  and  his  remark¬ 

able  iudustrj/I^Vp^sld11?  his  researches  into  every 
s-iurce  \^T*<2'swfiformation  is  derivable,  has  enabled 
him  to  throll' together  an  extensive  mass  of  facts 
and  ^tatelwmus,  "accompanied  by  full  reference  to 
authfflties;  which  last  feature  renders  the  work 
pn^utataliy  valuable  to  investigators  who  desire  to 
tie  the  original  papers. — The  American  Journal 


(LEWIS). 

THE  DISEASES  OF  NAILS, 

NT  OF  THE  FEET.  In  one  12mo.  volume,  cloth. 

&c. 


THE  THREE  KINT^S)  l)F  COD-LIYER  OIL,  comparatively  considered,  with 

their  Chemical  and  ^Therapeutic  Properties.  Translated,  with  an  Appendix  and  Cases,  by 
Edward  Carey, To  which  is  added  an  article  on  the  subject  from  “  Dunglison  on  New 
•  Remedies.”  Iiroh^small  l*2mo.  volume,  extra  cloth. 


DAY  (GEORGE  E.),  M.  D. 

A  PRAQTSOAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DOMESTIC  MANAGEMENT  AND 

MOBJQmPORTANT  DISEASES  OF  ADVANCED  LIFE.  With  all  Appendix  on  a  new 
^Mjcessful  mode  of  treating  Lumbago  and  other  forms  of  Chronic  Rheumatism,.  One  volume , 
f  a£o,  226  pages. 
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ELLIS  (BENJAMIN;,  M.D. 

THE  MEDICAL  FORMULARY :  being  a  Collection  of  Prescriptions,  derived 

from  the  writings  and  practice  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  America  and  Europe. 
Together  with  the  usual  Dietetic  Preparations  and  Antidotes  for  Poisons.  To  which  is  added 
an  Appendix,  on  the  Endermic  use  of  Medicines,  and  on  the  use  of  Ether  and  Chloroform.  The 
whole  accompanied  with  a  few  brief  Pharmaceutic  and  Medical  Observations.  Tenth  edition, 
revised  and  much  extended  by  Robert  P.  Thomas.  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the 
Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.  In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  of  two  hundred  and  ninety-six 
pages.  ( Now  Ready.  Revised  and  enlarged  to  1854.) 

This  work  has  received  a  very  complete  revision  at  the  hands  of  the  editor,  who  has  made  what¬ 
ever  alterations  and  additions  the  progress  of  medical  and  pharmaceutical  science  has  rendered  ad 
visable,  introducing  fully  the  new  remedial  agents,  and  revising  the  whole  by  the  latest  improvements 
of  the  Pharmacopoeia.  To  accommodate  these  additions,  the  size  of  the  page  has  been  increased, 
and  the  volume  itself  considerably  enlarged,  while  every  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  the  typo¬ 
graphical  accuracy  which  has  so  long  merited  the  confidence  of  the  profession. 


After  an  examination  of  the  new  matter  and  the 
alterations,  we  believe  the  reputation  of  the  work 
built  up  by  the  author,  and  the  late  distinguished 
editor,  will  continue  to  flourish  under  the  auspices 
of  the  present  editor,  who  has  the  industry  and  accu¬ 
racy,  and,  we  would  say,  conscientiousness  requi¬ 
site  for  the  responsible  task. — American  Journal  of 
Pharmacy ,  March,  1854. 


It  will  prove  particularly  useful  to  students  and 
young  practitioners,  as  the  most  important  prescrip¬ 
tions  employed  in  modern  practice,  which  lie  scat¬ 
tered  through  our  medical  literature,  are- here  col¬ 
lected  and  conveniently  arranged  for  reference. — 
Charleston  Med.  Journal  and  Review. 


ERICHSEN  (JOHN)., 

Professor  of  Surgery  in  University  College,  London,  See. 

THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  OF  SURGERY;  being  a  Treatise  on  Surgical 

Injuries,  Diseases,  and  Operations.  With  Notes  and  Additions  by  the  American  Editor.  Il¬ 
lustrated  with  over  three  hundred  engravings  on  wood.  In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo 
volume,  of  nearly  nine  hundred  closely  printed  pages.  (Now  Ready.) 

This  is  a  new  work,  brought  up  to  May,  1854. 

This  work,  which  is  designed  as  a  text-book  for  the  student  and  practitioner,  will  be  found  a  very 
complete  treatise  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  surgery.  Embracing  both  these  branches  of  the 
subject  simultaneously,  and  elucidating  the  one  by  the  other,  it  enables  the  reader  to  take  a  compre¬ 
hensive  view  of  the  objects  of  his  study,  and  presents  the  subjects  discussed  in  a  clear  and  con¬ 
nected  manner.  The  author’s  style  will  be  found  easy  and  flowing,  and  the  illustrations  having 
been  drawn  under  his  especial  supervision,  are  with  few  exceptions  new,  and  admirably  adapted 
to  elucidate  the  text  to  which  they  refer.  In  every  point  of  mechanical  execution,  it  will' be  found 
one  of  the  handsomest  works  issued  from  the  American  press. 

The  aim  of  Mr.  Erichsen  appears  to  he  to  improve 
upon  the  plan  of  Samuel  Cooper;  and  by  connecting 
in  one  volume  the  science  and  art  of  Surgery,  to 
supply  the  student  with  a  text-hook  and  the  practi¬ 
tioner  with  a  work  of  reference,  in  which  scientific 
principles  and  practicawdetails  are  alike  included. 

We  may  say,  after  a  *areful  perusal  of  some  of 
the  chapters,  and  a  more  hasty  examination  of  the 
remainder,  that  it  must  raise  the  character  of  the 
author,  and  reflect  great  credit  upon  the  College  to 


which  he  is  Professor,  and  we  can  cordially  recom¬ 
mend  it  as  a  work  of  reference,  both  to  students  and 
practitioners. — Medical  Times  and  Gazette. 

u  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  tint  the  volume  before 
us  gives  a  very  admirable  view  of  the  sci¬ 
ence  and  art  of  surgery  jyesent  day,  and  we 

have  no  doubt  that  it  wpfrLtS^ighly  valued  as  a  sur¬ 
gical  guide  as  well  Irv  \HcJsurgeon  as  by  the  student 
of  surgery. — Edinbjfrgi^lyled.  a?id  Surg.  Journal. 


FERGUSSON  (WILLIAM), ^fQ.  S . , 

Professor  of  Surgery  in  King’s  eolleag^Snidon,  &c. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  PRACTICAL  SURGERY /rS?N^rtli  American,  from  the  third 

and  enlarged  London  edition.  In  one  large  and  beaut  printed  octavo  volume,  of  about  seven 
hundred  pages,  with  three  hundred  and  ninety-thnl^liandsome  illustrations.  (Just  Issued.) 


The  most  important  subjects  in  connection  with 
practical  surgery  which  have  been  more  recently 
brought  under  the  notice  of,  and  discussed  by,  ttfS 
surgeons  of  Great  Britain,  are  fully  and  dispas&iuK 
ately  considered  by  Mr.  Fergusson,  and  that  vfinah 
was  before  wanting  has  now  been  supplmd/^Ttg/ 
we  can  now  look  upon  it  as  a  work  on  pi-aWtC/sur- 
gery  instead  of  one  on  operative  surge  And 

we  think  the  author  has  shown  a  v^sadVnYtion  in 
making  the  additions  on  surgicul/Tsem^/vhich  are 
to  be  found  in  the  present  volul^e,  Jlnd  has  very 
much  enhanced  its  value;  for,  besiurinwo  elaborate 
chapters  on  the  diseases  of  4>°^»*and  joints,  which 
were  wanting  before  he  has'^|c»yfed  each  chief  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  work  by  a  genc/aVrfcscription  of  the  sur¬ 
gical  disease  and  injurwroyffat  region  of  the  body 
which  is  treated  of prior  to  entering  into  the 
consideration  of  special  morbid  conditions 

and  their  treatri^ift^There  is  also,  as  in  former 
editions,  a  sketch^  The  anatomy  of  particular  re¬ 
gions.  Therewas  some  ground  formerly  for  the 
complain^l^Jr^alluded  to,  that  it  dwelt  too  exelu- 


^yVy  on  operative  surgery  ;  but  this  defect  is  now 
removed,  and  the. book  is  more  than  ever  adapted  for 
.the  purposes  of  the  practitioner,  whether  he  confines 
'himself  more  strictly  to  the  operative  department, 
or  follows  surgery  on  a  more  comprehensive  scale. — 
Medical  Times  and  Gazette. 

No  work  was  ever  written  which  move  nearly 
comprehended  the  necessities  of  the  student  and 
practitioner,  and  was  more  carefully  arranged  to 
that  single  purpose  than  this. — iY.  Y.  Med.  and  Surg. 
Journal. 

The  addition  of  many  new  pages  makes  this  work 
more  than  ever  indispensable  to  the  student  and  prac¬ 
titioner. — Rank  big7  s  Abstract. 

Among  the  numerous  works  upon  surgery  pub¬ 
lished  of  late  years,  we  know  of  none  we  value 
more  highly  than  the  one  before  us.  It  is  perhaps 
the  very  best  we  have  for  a  text-book  and  for  ordi¬ 
nary  reference,  being  concise  and  eminently  practi¬ 
cal. — Southern  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 


FRICK  (CHARLES),  M.  D. 

AFFECTIONS;  their  Diagnosis  and  Pathology. 

r  volume,  royal  12mo.,  extra  cloth. 


With  illustrations. 


AND  SCIENTIFIC  PUBLIC ATIONS. 
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FOWNES  (GEORGE),  PH.  D.,  &c. 

ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY ;  Theoretical  and  Practical.  With  numerous 

illustrations.  A  new  American,  from  the  last  and  revised  London  edition.  Edited,  with  Addi¬ 
tions,  by  Robert  Bridges,  M.  D.  In  one  large  royal  12mo.  volume,  of  over  550  pages,  with  181 
wood-cuts,  sheep,  or  extra  cloth.  (Now  Heady.') 

The  lamented  death  of  the  author  has  caused  the  revision  of  this  edition  to  pass  into  the  hands  ot 
those  distinguished  chemists,  H.  Bence  Jones  and  A.  W.  Hofmann,  who  have  fully  sustained  its 
reputation  by  the  additions  which  they  have  made,  more  especially  in  the  portion  devoted  to  Organic 
Chemistry,  considerably  increasing  the  size  of  the  volume.  This  labor  has  been  so  thoroughly 
performed,  that  the  American  Editor  has  found  but  little  to  add,  his  notes  consisting  chiefly  of  such 
matters  as  the  rapid  advance  of  the  science  has  rendered  necessary,  or  of  investigations  which  had 
apparently  been  overlooked  by  the  author’s  friends. 

The  volume  is  therefore  again  presented  as  an  exponent  of  the  most  advanced  slate  of  chemical 
science,  and  as  not  unworthy  a  continuation  of  the  marked  favor  which  it  has  received  as  an  ele¬ 
mentary  text-book. 


We  know  of  no  better  text-book,  especially  in  the 
difficult  department  of  organic  chemistry,  upon 
which  it  is  particularly  full  and  satisfactory.  We 
would  recommend  it  to  preceptors  as  a  capital 
“  office  book”  for  their  students  who  are  beginners 
in  Chemistry.  It  is  copiously  illustrated  with  ex¬ 
cellent  wood-cuts,  and  altogether  admirably  “got 
up.” — N.  J.  Medical  Reporter ,  March,  1854. 


The  work  of  Dr.  Fownes  has  long  been  before 
the  public,  and  its  merits  have  been  fully  appreci¬ 
ated  as  the  best  text-book  on  chemistry  now  in 
existence.  We  do  not,  of  course,  place  it  in  a  rank 
superior  to  the  works  of  Brande,  Graham,  Turner, 
Gregory,  or  Gmelin,  but  we  say  that,  as  a  work 
for  students,  it  is  preferable  to  any  of  them.— Lon¬ 
don  Journal  of  Medicine. 


A  standard  manual,  which  has  long  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  embodying  much  knowledge  in  a  small 
space.  The  author  has  achieved  the  difficult  task  of 
condensation  with  masterly  tact.  His  book  is  con¬ 
cise  without  being  dry,  and  brief  without  being  too 
dogmatical  or  general. —  Virginia  Med.  and  Surgical 
Journal. 


A  work  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  student. 
It  is  an  excellent  exposition  of  the  chief  doctrines 
and  facts  of  modern  chemistry.  The  size  of  the  work, 
and  still  more  the  condensed  yet  perspicuous  style 
in  which  it  is  written,  absolve  it  from  the  charges 
very  properly  urged  against  most  manuals  termed 
popular. — Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical 
Science. 


GRAHAM  (THOMAS),  F.  R.  S., 

Professor  of  Chemistry  in  University  College,  London,  &c. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY.  Including  the  application  of  the  Science 

to  the  Arts.  With  numerous  illustrations.  With  Notes  and  Additions,  by  Robert  Bridges, 
M.  D.,  &c.  &c.  Second  American,  from  the  second  and  enlarged  London  edition 
PART  I.  (Lately  Issued)  large  8vo.,  430  pages,  185  illustrations. 

PART  II.  ( Preparing )  to  match. 

The  great  changes  which  the  science  of  chemistry  has  undergone  within  the  last  few  years,  ren¬ 
der  a  new  edition  of  a  treatise  like  the  present,  almost  a  new  work.  The  author  has  devoted 
several  years  to  the  revision  of  his  treatise,  and  has  endeavored  to  embody  in  it  every  fact  and 
inference  of  importance  which  has  been  observed  and  recorded  by  the  great  body  of  chemical 
investigators  who  are  so  rapidly  changing  the  face  of  the  science.  In  this  manner  the  work  has 
been  greatly  increased  in  size,  and  the  number  of  illustrations  doubled  ;  while  the  labors  of  the  editor 
have  been  directed  towards  the  introduction  of  such  matters  as  have  escaped  the  attention  of  the 
author,  or  as  have  arisen  since  the  publication  of  the  first  portion  of  this  edition^A  London,  in  1850. 
Printed  in  handsome  style,  and  at  a  very  low  price,  it  is  therefore  confidentibr^re^pnted  to  the  pro¬ 
fession  and  the  student  as  a  very  complete  and  thorough  text-book  of  this  uajpjtant  subject. 


GROSS  (SAMUEL  D.),  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Louisville  Medical  l»Sls3fcte,  &c. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEAj&$-'AND  INJURIES  OF 

THE  URINARY  ORGANS.  In  one  large  and  beautifulwjGyted  octavo  volume,  of  over  seven 
hundred  pages.  With  numerous  illustrations.  f  j  > 

A  volume  replete  with  truths  and  principles  of  the  this  <Lp;^mcnt  of  art.  We  have,  indeed,  unfeigned 
utmost  value  in  the  investigation  of  these  diseases. —  plea^u^  in  congratulating  all  concerned  in  this  pub- 
American  Medical  Journal.  licftiVi;  on  the  result  of  their  labours;  and  expe- 

Dr.  Gross  has  brought  all  his  learning,  experi-  fe?linS  something  like  whatanirnates  a  long- 

ence,  tact,  and  judgment  to  the  task,  and  has  pro-Lf^ctant  husbandman,  who,  oftentimes  disappointed 
ducecl  a  work  worthy  of  his  high  reputation.  ,tho  Produce  of  a  favorite  field,  is  at  last  agree- 

feel  perfectly  safe  in  recommending  it  to  onv surprised  by  a  stately  crop  which  may  hear 
ers  as  a  monograph  unequalled  in  in teltedRkcff comparison  with  any  of  its  former  rivals  The 
practical  value  by  any  other  on  the  subjecOkn  our  ,  grounds  of  oui  high  appreciation  of  the  woik  will 
language. — Western  Journal  of  Med.  aneT&g.  >e  obvious  as  we  proceed  ;  and  we  doubt  not  that 

r°  °  ,  „  .  \~J  |  the  present  facilities  for  obtaining  American  books 

It  has  remained  for  an  American  £nt|Mo  wipe  1  will  jnt|uce  many  of  our  readers  to  verify  our  rc- 
away  this  reproach  ;  and  so  complet\^»is  the  task  commendation  by  their  own  perusal  of  it.— British 
been  fulfilled,  that  we  venture  Jp  predict  for  Dr.  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurgical  Review. 

Gross’s  treatise  a  permanent  plat«On  the  literature  i 

of  surgery,  worthy  to  rank  best  works  of  j  Whoever  will  peruse  the  vast  amount  of  valuable 

the  present  age.  Not  mere^js  the  matter  good,  practical  information  it  contains,  and  which  we 
but  the  getting  up  of  tlyj  tfffanhre  is  most  creditable  have  been  unable  even  to  notice,  will,  we  think, 
to  transatlantic  entenoftj^^the  paper  and  print  agree  with  us,  that  there  is  no  work  in  the  English 
would  do  credit  toai^^^fcte  London  establishment;  language  which  can  make  any  just  pretensions  to 
and  the  numerous  \\%^Wcuts  which  illustrate  it,  de-  be  its  equal. — N.  Y.  Journal  of  Medicine. 
monstrate  that  Angriest  is  making  rapid  advances  in  1 

by  the  same  author.  (Nearly  Heady.) 

AL  TREATISE  ON  FOREIGN  BODIES  IN  THE  AIR-PAS- 

In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  with  illustrations. 

by  the  same  author.  (Preparing.) 

fSTEM  OF  SURG-ERY ;  Diagnostic,  Pathological,  Therapeutic,  and  Opera- 

ve.  With  very  numerous  engravings  on  wood. 
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GLUGE  (GOTTLIEB),  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Physiology  and  Pathological  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Brussels,  &c. 

AN  ATLAS  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  HISTOLOGY.  Translated,  with  Notes 

and  Additions,  by  Joseph  Leidy,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia.  In  one  volume,  very  large  imperial  quarto,  with  three  hundred  and  twenty  figures,  plain 
and  colored,  on  twelve  copperplates.  > 


This  being,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  only  work  in 
which  pathological  histology  is  separately  treated 
of  in  a  comprehensive  manner,  it  will,  we  think,  for 
this  reason,  be  of  infinite  service  to  those  who  desire 
to  investigate  the  subject  systematically,  and  who 
have  felt  the  difficulty  of  arranging  in  their  mind 


the  unconnected  observations  of  a  great  number  of 
authors.  The  development  of  the  morbid  tissues, 
and  the  formation  of  abnormal  products,  may  now 
be  followed  and  studied  with  the  same  ease  and 
satisfaction  as  the  best  arranged  system  of  phy¬ 
siology. — American  Med.  Journal. 


GRIFFITH  (ROBERT  E.),  M.  D.,  &c. 

A  UNIVERSAL  FORMULxARY,  containing  the  methods  of  Preparing  and  Ad¬ 
ministering  Officinal  and  other  Medicines.  The  whole  adapted  to  Physicians  and  Pharmaceu¬ 
tists.  Second  Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  with  numerous  additions,  by  Robert  P.  Thomas, 
M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.  In  one  large  and 
handsome  octavo  volume,  of  over  six  hundred  pages,  double  columns.  ( Just  Ready.) 

The  speedy  exhaustion  of  a  large  edition,  and  the  demand  for  a  second,  sufficiently  show  the  posi¬ 
tion  which  this  work  has  so  rapidly  attained  as  an  authoritative  and  convenient  work  of  reference  for 
the  physician  and  pharmaceutist.  The  opportunity  thus  afforded  for  its  improvement  has  not  been 
neglected.  In  its  revision,  Professor  Thomas  (to  whom  this  task  has  been  confided  inconsequence 
of  the  death  of  the  author),  has  spared  no  labor,  in  the  hope  of  rendering  it  the  most  complete  and 
correct  work  on  the  subject  as  yet  presented  to  the  profession.  All  the  newly  introduced  articles 
of  the  Materia  Medica  have  been  inserted,  such  formulae  as  had  escaped  the  attention  of  the  author 
have  been  added,  and  the  whole  has  been  most  carefully  read  and  examined,  to  insure  the  absolute 
correctness,  so  indispensable  in  a  work  of  this  nature.  ’The  amount  of  these  additions  may  be  esti¬ 
mated  from  the  fact  that  not  only  has  the  page  been  considerably  enlarged,  but  the  volume  has  also 
been  increased  by  about  fifty  pages,  while  the  arrangement  of  the  formulae  and  the  general  typo¬ 
graphical  execution  will  be  found  to  have  undergone  great  improvement.  To  the  practitioner,  its 
copious  collection  of  all  the  forms  and  combinations  of  the  articles  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  render  it 
an  invaluable  book  of  reference,  while  its  very  complele  embodiment  of  officinal  preparations  of  all 
kinds,  derived  from  all  sources,  American,  English,  and  Continental,  make  it  an  indispensable  assist- 
tant  to  the  apothecary. 


Dr.  Griffith’s  Formulary  is  worthy  of  recommen¬ 
dation,  not  only  on  account  of  the  care  which  has 
been  bestowed  on  it  by  its  estimable  author,  but  for 
its  general  accuracy,  and  the  richness  of  its  details. 
— Medical  Examiner. 

Most  cordially  we  recommend  -this  Universal 
Formulary,  not’forgetting  its  adaptation  to  drug¬ 
gists  and  apothecaries,  who  would  find  themselves 
vastly  improved  by  a  familiar  acquaintance  with 
this  every-day  book  of  medicine. — The  Boston  Med. 
and  Surg.  Journal. 

A  very  useful  work,  and  a  most  complete  compen¬ 
dium  on  the  subject  of  materia  medica.  We  know 
of  no  work  in  our  language,  or  any  other,  so  com¬ 
prehensive  in  all  its  detail's. — London  Lancet. 


Pre-eminent  among  the  best  and  most  useful  com¬ 
pilations  of  the  present  day  will  be  found  the  work 
before  us,  which  can  have  been  produced  only  at  a 
very  great  cost  of  thought  and  labor.  A  short  de¬ 
scription  will  suffice  to  show  that  we  do  not  pat 
too  High  an  estimate  on  this  work.  We  are  no.t  cog¬ 
nizant  of  the  existence  of  a  parallel  work.  Its  value 
will  be  apparent  to  our  readers  from  the  sketch  of 
its  contents  above  givep.,^We  strongly  recommend 
it  to  all  who  are  engag^TfAher  in  practical  medi¬ 
cine,  or  more  exclusij^^-itft  its  literature. — Lond. 
Med.  Gazette. 


BY  THE  SAME 


A  valuable  a 00 
and  a  useful  bp 
numerous  c 


;ion  to  the  medical  practitioner, 
reference  to  the  apothecary  on 
11s. — Amer.  Journal  of  Pharmacy. 


MEDICAL  BOTANY;  or,  a  Description  o\&JJ  £he  more  important  Plants  used 

in  Medicine,  and  of  their  Properties,  Uses,  ahcP^odes  of  Administration.  In  one  large  octavo 
volume,  of  704  pages,  handsomely  printed,  wii^^ehi 

Hrp  r\F  tli  c  rrroo  4-s*  A  v.:  —  :  < 


hrlv  350  illustrations  on  wood. 


One  of  the  greatest  acquisitions  to  American 
cal  literature.  It  should  by  all  means  be  intrqj 
at  the  very  earliest  period,  into  our  medical 
and  occupy  a  place  in  the  library  of  ever\y^j> 
in  the  land. — South-tvestern  Medical 
Admirably  calculated  for  the  ph)W|JiV  and  stu¬ 
dent —  we  have  seen  no  woidfe*  \ihrtth  promises 
greater  advantages  to  the  prof§ssi$<-jV.  O.  Med. 
and  Surg.  Journal. 


One  of  the  few  books  which  supply  a,  positive  de¬ 
ficiency  in  our  medical  literature. — Western  Lancet. 

We  hope  the  day  is  not  distant  when  this  work 
will  not  only  be  a  text-book  in  every  medical  school 
and  college  in  the  Union,  but  find  a  place  in  the  li¬ 
brary  of  every  private  practitioner. — N.  Y.  Journal 
of  Medicine. 


LETTERS 


Des;cription\^n 
royal  12mo.,  acti 


IEGORY  (WILLIAM),  F.  R.  S.  E., 

ssor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  &c. 

CANDID  INQUIRER  ON  ANIMAL 

,  dialysis  of  the  Phenomena.  Details  of  Facts  and  Cases, 
ra  cloth. 


MAGNETISM. 

In  one  neat  volume, 


NQ  *  GARDNER  (D.  PEREIRA),  M .  D. 

M]fflj[CAL  CHEMISTRY,  for  the  use  of  Students  and  the  Profession:  being  a 

/BOMual  of  the  Science,  with  its  Applications  to  Toxicology,  Physiology,  Therapeutics,  Hygiene, 
2.  In  one  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume,  with  illustrations. 
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HASSE  (C.  E.),  M.  D. 

AN  ANATOMICAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  DISEASES  OF  RESPIRA¬ 

TION  AND  CIRCULATION.  Translated  and  Edited  by  Swaine.  In  one  volume,  octavo. 

HARRISON  (JOHN),  M.  D. 

AN  ESSAY  TOWARDS  A  CORRECT  THEORY  OE  THE  NERVOUS 

SYSTEM.  In  one  octavo  volume,  292  pages. 

HUNTER  (JOHN). 

TREATISE  ON  THE  VENEREAL  DISEASE.  With  copious  Additions,  by 

Dr.  Ph.  Ricord,  Surgeon  to  the-Venereal  Hospital  of  Paris.  Edited,  with  additional  Notes,  by 
F.  J.  Bumstead,  M.  D.  In  one  octavo  volume,  with  plates  {Now  Ready.)  See  Ricord. 

Also,  HUNTER’S  COMPLETE  WORKS,  with  Memoir,  Notes,  &c.  &c.  In  four  neat  octavo 
volumes,  with  plates. 


HUGHES  (H.  M.),  M.  D., 

Assistant  Physician  to  Guy’s  Hospital,  &e. 

A  CLINICAL  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  PRACTICE  OP  AUSCULTA- 

TION,  and  other  Modes  of  Physical  Diagnosis,  in  Diseases  of  the  Lungs  and  Heart.  Second 
American  from  the  Second  and  Improved  London  Edition.  In  one  royal  12mo.  vol.  ( Just  Ready.) 
It  has  been  carefully  revised  throughout.  Some  small  portions  have  been  erased ;  much  has 
been,  I  trust,  amended;  and  a  great  deal  of  new  matter  has  been  added;  so  that,  though  funda¬ 
mentally  it  is  the  same  book,  it  is  in  many  respects  a  new  work. — Preface. 


HORNER  (WILLIAM  E.),  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

SPECIAL  ANATOMY  AND  HISTOLOGY.  Eighth  edition.  Extensively 

revised  and  modified.  In  two  large  octavo  volumes,  of  more  than  one  thousand  pages,  hand¬ 
somely  printed,  with  over  three  hundred  illustrations. 

This  work  has  enjoyed  a  thorough  and  laborious  revision  on  the  part  of  the  author,  with  the 
view  of  bringing  it  fully  up  to  the  existing  state  of  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  general  and  special 
anatomy.  To  adapt  it  more  perfectly  to  the  wants  of  the  student,  he  has  introduced  a  large  number 
of  additional  wood-engravings,  illustrative  of  the  objects  described,  while  the  publishers  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  render  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  work  worthy  of  the  extended  reputation  which 
it  has  acquired.  The  demand  which  has  carried  it  to  an  EIGHTH  EDITION  is  a  sufficient  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  value  of  the  work,  and  of  its  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  student  and  professional 
reader. 


HOBLYN  (RICHARD  D.),  A.  M. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  TERMS  USED  IN  MEDICINE  AND  THE 

COLLATERAL  SCIENCES.  Second  and  Improved  American  Editjoi#N\evised,  with  nu¬ 
merous  Additions,  from  the  second  London  edition,  by  Isaac  Hays,  »xc.  In  one  large 

royal  12mo.  volume,  of  over  four  hundred  pages,  double  columns.  {N^uf  Ready.) 

In  passing  this  work  a  second  time  through  the  press,  the  editor  Ji^^fiojected  it  to  a  very  tho¬ 
rough  revision,  making  such  additions  as  the  progress  of  science  bdvmu . 


plying  any  omissions  that  may  have  previously  existed.  As 
of  Medical  Terms,  at  an  exceedingly  low  price,  it  will  therefoj 
dent  and  practitioner. 


will  therelouiB 

77$. 


fendered  desirable,  and  sup- 
uVse  and  convenient  Dictionary 
"  mind  of  great  value  to  the  stu- 


&c. 


HOPE  (J.),  M.  D.,  F.  R 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  Oik  THE  HEART  AND  GREAT 

VESSELS.  Edited  by  Pennock.  In  one  volume^davo,  with  plates,  572  pages. 

F.  W.),  F.  R.  S.,  & c. 

American,  from  the  third  London  edition. 

x  plates  and  numerous  wood-cuts.  {Just  Issued.) 


HERSCHEL  (SIR 

OUTLINES  OF  ASTRONOM; 

In  one  neat  volume,  crown  octavo, 


.DT  (ALEXANDER). 

ASPECTS  OF  NATURES  DIFFERENT  LANDS  AND  DIFFERENT 

CLIMATES.  Second  Am^Sepn  edition,  one  vol.  royal  12mo.,  extra  cloth. 


S  (T.  WHARTON),  F.  R.  S.,  &c.. 

THE  PRINCH^^  AND  PRACTICE  OF  OPHTHALMIC  MEDICINE 

AND  SURGE Edited  by  Isaac  Hays,  M.  D.,  &c.  In  one  very  neat  volume,  large  royal 
19.mn  nf  50Q  Vge s,  with  four  plates,  plain  or  colored,  and  ninety-eight  wood-cuts. 

might  become,  a  manual  for  daily  reference  and 
consultation  by  the  student  and  the  general  practi¬ 
tioner.  The  work  is  marked  by  that  correctness, 
clearness,  and  precision  of  style  which  distinguish 
all  the  productions  of  the  learned  author. — British 
and  Foreign  Medical  Review. 


12m o.,  of  52! 

The  work*qrfflWy^ustains,  in  every  point  the  al¬ 
ready  high  rejStbAtion  of  the  author  as  an  ophthalmic 
surgeon  affl^yell  as  a  physiologist  and  pathologist. 
The  b{jfljS^^?vidently  the  result  of  much  labor  and 
JCtand  has  been  written  with  the  greatest 
w  attention.  We  entertain  little  doubt  that 
tfok  will  become  what  its  author  hoped  it 
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JONES  (C.  HANDHELD),  F.  R.  S.,  &  EDWARD  H.  SIEVEKING,  M.  D. 

A  MANUAL  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY.  With  numerous  engravings 

on  wood.  In  one  handsome  volume.  {In  Press.)  °  b 


KIRKES  (WILLIAM  SENHOUSE).  M.  D., 

Demonstrator  of  Morbid  Anatomy  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  &c.;  and 

JAMES  PAGET,  F.  R.  S., 

Lecturer  on  General  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital. 

A  MANUAL  OF  PHYSIOLOGY.  Second  American,  from  the  second  and 

improved  London  edition.  With  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  illustrations.  In  one  lar^e  and 
handsome  royal  12mo.  volume,  pp.  550.  ( Just  Issued.) 


In  the  present  edition,  the  Manual  of  Physiology 
has  been  brought  up  to  the  actual  condition  of  the 
science,  and  fully,  sustains  the  reputation  which  it 
has  already  go  deservedly  attained.  We  consider 
the  work  of  MM.  Kirlces  and  Paget  to  constitute  one 
of  the  very  best  handbooks  of  Physiology  we  possess 
— presenting  just  such  an  outline  of  the  science,  com¬ 
prising  an  account  of  its  leading  facts  and  generally 
admitted  principles,  as  the  student  requires  during 
his  attendance  upon  a  course  of  lectures,  or  for  re¬ 
ference  whilst  preparing  for  examination.  The  text 
is  fully  and  ably  illustrated  by  a  series  of  very  supe¬ 
rior  wood-engravings,  by  which  a  comprehension  of 
some  of  the  more  intricate  of  the  subjects  treated  of 
is  greatly  facilitated. — Am.  Medical  Journal . 

We  need  only  say,  that,  without  entering  into  dis¬ 
cussions  of  unsettled  questions,  it  contains  all  the 
recent  improvements  in  this  department  of  medical 
science.  For  the  student  beginning  this  study,  and 
the  practitioner  who  has  but  leisure  to  refresh  his 
memory,  this  book  is  invaluable,  as  it  contains  all 


that  it  is  important  to  know,  without  special  details, 
which  are  read  with  interest  only  by  those  who 
would  make  a  specialty,  or  desire  to  possess  a  criti¬ 
cal  knowledge  of  the  subject.— Charleston  Medical 
Journal. 

One  of  the  best  treatises  that  can  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  student. — London  Medical  Gazette. 

The  general  favor  with  which  the  first  edition  of 
this  work  was  received,  and  its  adoption  as  a  favor¬ 
ite  text-book  by  many  of  our  colleges,  will  insure  a 
large  circulation  to  this  improved  edition.  It  will 
fully  meet  the  wants  of  the  student.  —  Southern 
Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

Particularly  adapted  to  those  who  desire  to  pos¬ 
sess  a  concise  digest  of  the  facts  of  Human  Physi¬ 
ology. — British  and  Foreign  Med.- Chirurg.  Review. 

We  conscientiously  recommend  it  as  an  admira¬ 
ble  “  Handbook  of  Physiology.”— L ondon  Journal 
of  Medicine. 


KNAPP  (F.),  PH.  D.,  &.C. 

TECHNOLOGY ;  or,  Chemistry  applied  to  the  Arts  and  to  Manufactures.  Edited, 

with  numerous  Notes  and  Additions,  by  Dr.  Edmund  Ronalds  and  Dr.  Thomas  Richardson. 
b  irst  American  edition,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  Prof.  Walter  R.  Johnson.  In  two  hand¬ 
some  octavo  volumes,  printed  and  illustrated  in  the  highest  style  of  art,  with  about  five  hundred 
wood-engravings. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL 

{Preparing.) 


LEHMANN. 

CHEMISTRY.  Translated  bj  Gij&pl 


LEE  (ROBERT),  M.  D.,  F. 

CLINICAL  MIDWIFERY;  comprising  the 

Forty-five  Cases  of  Difficult,  Preternatural,  and  Comr 
the  second  London  edition.  In  one  royal  12mo.  volur 

- 

LA  ROCHE  (rQm.  D 


Day,  M.  D. 


ies  of  Five  Hundred  and 
abor,  with  Commentaries.  From 
cloth,  of  238  pages. 


PNEUMONIA ;  its  Supposed  Conneg 

tumnal  Fevers,  including  an  Inquiry  into  { 
handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  clotji 

A  more  simple,  clear,  and  forcible 
the  groundless  nature  and  dangerou 
certain  pathological  and  etiolog] 
seldom  been  presented  toournoti 
of  Medicine  and  Collateral  Sc  ' 

This  work  should  becareftiltyl&udied  by  Southern 
physicians,  embodying  ns^Qkfcs  the  reflections  of 
an  original  thinker  and  c*)sa  observer  on  a  subject 
peculiarly  their  Med.  and  Surgical 

Journal. 

The  author  hrfd\r^ptred  us  to  expect  a  treatise 
from  him,  by  his w^ref  papers  on  kindred  topics  in 


logoff!  h&jpcsi 

atidfc. — A.  Y.  . 
fen^fcivfarch, 


&C. 

Pathological  and  Etiological,  with  Au- 

odstence  and  Morbid  Agency  of  Malaria.  In  one 
ages. 

the  periodical  press,  and  yet  in  the  work  before  us 
he  has  exhibited  an  amount  of  industry  and  learning, 
research  and  ability,  beyond  what  we  are  accustomed 
to  discover  in  modern  medical  writers;  while  his 
own  extensive  opportunities  for  observation  and 
experience  have  been  improved  by  the  most  laudable 
diligence,  and  display  a  familiarity  with  the  whole 
subject  in  every  aspect,  which  commands  both  our 
respect  and  confidence.  As  a  corrective  of  prevalent 
and  mischievous  error,  sought  to  be  propagated  by 
novices  and  innovators,  we  could  wish  that  Dr.  La 
Roche’s  book  could  be  widely  read. — N.  Y.  Medical 
Gazette. 


LONGET  (F.  A.) 

_  PHYSIOLOGY.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Translated 

i  the  French  by  F.  G.  Smith,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the  Pennsylvania 
laical  College.  {Preparing.) 
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LAWRENCE  (W.),  F.  R.  S.,  & c. 

A  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OF  TIIE  EYE.  A  new  edition,  edited, 

with  numerous  additions,  and  243  illustrations,  by  Isaac  Hays,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  to  Wills  Hospi¬ 
tal,  &c.  In  one  very  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  950  pages,  strongly  bound  in  leather 
with  raised  bands.  {Now  Ready.) 

This  work  is  thoroughly  revised  and  brought  up  to  1854. 

This  work  is  so  universally  recognized  as  the  standard  authority  on  the  subject,  that  the  pub¬ 
lishers  in  presenting  this  new  edition  have  only  to  remark  that  in  its  preparation  the  editor  has 
carefully  revised  every  portion,  introducing  additions  and  illustrations  wherever  the  advance  of 
science  has  rendered  them  necessary  or  desirable.  In  this  manner  it  will  be  found  to  con¬ 
tain  over  one  hundred  pages  more  than  the  last  edition,  while  the  list  of  wood-engravings 
has  been  increased  by  sixty-seven  figures,  besides  numerous  improved  illustrations  substituted 
for  such  as  were  deemed  imperfect  or  unsatisfactory.  The  various  important  contributions  to 
ophthalmological  science,  recently  made  by  Dalrymple,  Jacob,  Walton,  Wilde,  Cooper,  &c., 
both  in  the  form  of  separate  treatises  and  contributions  to  periodicals,  have  been  carefully 
examined  by  the  editor,  and,  combined  with  the  results  of  his  own  experience,  have  been 
freely  introduced  throughout  the  volume,  rendering  it  a  complete  and  thorough  exponent  of 
the  most  advanced  state  of  the  subject.  Among  the  most  important  additions  may  be  mentioned 
a  full  account  of  the  recent  microscopical  investigations  into  the  structure  and  pathology  of  the 
eye  ;  the  description  of  several  affections  not  treated  of  in  the  original ;  an  account  of  the 
catoptric  investigation  of  the  eye,  and  of  its  employment  as  a  means  of  diagnosis  ;  a  description 
of  recently  invented  instruments  for  illuminating  the  retina,  and  of  some  new  methods  for  examin¬ 
ing  the  interior  structures  of  the  eye.  Very  great  improvements  will  likewise  be  found  in  the 
typographical  and  mechanical  execution  of  the  work. 


In  a  future  number  we  shall  notice  more  at  length 
this  admirable  treatise-the  safest  guide  and  most 
comprehensive  work  of  reference,  which  is  within 
the  reach  of  all  classes  of  the  profession. — Stetho¬ 
scope ,  March,  lb51. 

This  standard  text-book  on  the  department  of 
which  it  treats,  has  not  been  superseded,  by  any  or 
all  of  the  numerous  publications  on  the  subject 
heretofore  issued.  Nor  with  the  multiplied  improve¬ 
ments  of  Dr.  Hays,  the  American  editor,  is  it  at  all 
likely  that  this  great  work  will  cease  to  merit  the 
confidence  and  preference  of  students  or  practition¬ 
ers.  Its  ample  extent — nearly  one  thousand  large 


octavo  pages— has  enabled  both  author  and  editor  to 
do  justice  to  all  the  details  of  this  subject,  and  con¬ 
dense  in  this  single  volume  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  of  tlfe  whole  science  in  this  department, 
whereby  its  practical  value  cannot  be  excelled.  We 
heartily  commend  it,  especially  as  a  book  of  refe- 
j  rence,  indispensable  in  every  medical  library.  The 
!  additions  of  the  American  editor  very  greatly  en¬ 
hance  the  value  of  the  work,  exhibiting  the  learning 
and  experience  of  Dr.  Hays,  in  the  light  in  which  he 
ought  to  be  held,  as  a  standard  authority  on  all  sub¬ 
jects  appertaining  to  this  specialty,  to  which  he  has 
rendered  so  many  valuable  contributions. — iV.  Y. 
Medical  Gazette. 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

A  TREATISE  ON  RUPTURES;  from  the  fifth  London  edition.  In  one  octavo 

volume,  sheep,  480  pages. 


LISTON  (ROBERT),  F.  Ft.  S.,  &c. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  OPERATIONS  OP  SURGERY,  ancUA  Diseases  and 

Accidents  requiring  Operations.  Edited,  with  numerous  Additions  anc^^eritions,  by  T.  D. 
Mutter,  M.  D.  In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  566  p^^Vvvilh  216  wood-cuts. 

LALLEMAND  (M.).  Ov 

THE  CAUSES,  SYMPTOMS,  AND  TREATMENT  OF  SPERMATOR- 

RHCEA.  Translated  and  edited  by  Henry  J.  McDougal.  /^N»ne  volume,  octavo,  320  pages. 
Second  American  edition.  {Now  Ready.)  OX 


9, 


&  c. 


LARDNER  (DIONYSIU^,  W.  C.  L., 

HANDBOOKS  OF  NATURAL  PHI^OPIIY  AND  ASTRONOMY. 

Revised,  with  numerous  Additions,  by  the  Am^j^can  editor.  First  Course.  Containing  Mecha- 


:an  editor.  First  Course,  containing  Mecha¬ 
nics,  Hydrostatics,  Hydraulics,  Pneumaticsj^kfind,  and  Optics.  In  one  large  royal  l2mo. 
volume,  of  750  pages,  with  424  wood-cuts,  KgfcpND  Course,  containing  Heat,  Electricity,  Mag¬ 
netism,  and  Galvanism,  one  volume,  ^ai^jr&ral  12mo.,  of  450  pages,  with  250  illustrations. 
Third  Course  (  ?iow  ready),  containit^Swfeorology  and  Astronomy,  in  one  large  volume,  royal 
12mo.  of  nearly  eight  hundred  p^e|prkn  thirty-seven  plates  and  two  hundred  wood-cuts.  The 
whole  complete  in  three  voluim6^  Jwmout  two  thousand  large  pages,  with  over  one  thousand 
figures  on  steel  and  wood.  vl/ 

The  various  sciences  tre^te^^n  this  work  will  be  found  brought  thoroughly  up  to  the  latest 

factory  manner  the  information  they  desire. — The 


period 

The  work  furnishes  a  very64\{^  and  satisfactory 
account  of  our  knowle^ge^^Hre  important  depart¬ 
ment  of  science  of  w&iflytat  Treats.  Although  the 
medical  schools  of  RksS^untry  do  not  include  the 
study  of  physics  in tljmr  course  of  instruction,  yet 
no  student  or  praatitioher  should  he  ignorant  of  its 
laws.  Besides  of  constant  application  in  prac¬ 
tice,  such  krtfirtWied&i  is  of  inestimable  utility  in  fa- 
cilitatingJdie  a^Ry  of  other  branches  of  science.  To 
students, Jmen,  and  to  those  who,  having  already  en¬ 
tered  umlajjte  active  pursuits  of  business,  are  desir¬ 
ous  tx^jpFain  and  improve  their  knowledge  of  the 
Tuths  of  natural  philosophy,  we  can  recom- 
}  work  as  supplying  in  a  clear  and  satis 


general  rr 


Virginia  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

The  present  treatise  is  a  most  complete  digest  of 
all  that  has  been  developed  in  relation  to  the  great 
forces  of  nature,  Heat,  Magnetism,  and  Electricity. 
Their  laws  are  elucidated  in  a  manner  both  pleasing 
and  familiar,  and  at  the  same  time  perfectly  intelli¬ 
gible  to  the  student.  The  illustrations  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  numerous  and  appropriate,  and  altogether 
we  can  cordially  recommend  the  work  as  well-de¬ 
serving  the  notice  both  of  the  practising  physician 
and  the  student  of  medicine. — The  Med.  Examiner. 
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MEIGS  (CHARLES  D.),  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Obstetrics,  &c.,  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia. 

WOMAN:  HER  DISEASES  AND  THEIR  REMEDIES.  A  Series  of  Lee- 

tures  to  his  Class.  Third  and  Improved  edition.  In  one  large  and  beautifully  printed  octavo 
volume.  ( Just  Ready.  Revised  and  enlarged  to  1854.) 

The  gratifying  appreciation  of  his  labors,  as  evinced  by  the  exhaustion  of  two  large  impressions 
rf  this  work  within  a  few  years,  has  not  been  lost  upon  the  author,  who  has  endeavored  in  every 
way  to  render  it  worthy  of  the  favor  with  which  it  has  been  received.  The  opportunity  thus 
afforded  fora  second  revision  has  been  improved,  and  the  work  is  now  presented  as  in  everyway 
superior  to  its  predecessors,  additions  and  alterations  having  been  made  whenever  the  advance  of 
science  has  rendered  them  desirable.  The  typographical  execution  of  the  work  will  also  be  found 
to  have  undergone  a  similar  improvement  and  the  work  is  now  confidently  presented  as  in  every 
way  worthy  the  position  it  has  acquired  as  the  standard  American  text-book  on  the  Diseases  of 
Females. 


It  contains  a  vast  amount  of  practical  knowledge, 
by  one  who  has  accurately  observed  and  retained 
the  experience  of  many  years,  and  who  tells  the  re¬ 
sult  in  a  free,  familiar,  and  pleasant  manner. — Dub¬ 
lin  Quarterly  Journal. 

There  is  an  off-hand  fervor,  a  glow,  and  a  warm¬ 
heartedness  infecting  the  effort  of  Dr.  Meigs,  which 
is  entirely  captivating,  and  which  absolutely  hur¬ 
ries  the  reader  through  from  beginning  to  end.  Be¬ 
sides,  the  book  teems  with  solid  instruction,  and 
it  shows  the  very  highest  evidence  of  ability,  viz., 
the  clearness  with  which  the  information  is  pre¬ 
sented.  We  know  of  no  better  test  of  one’s  under¬ 
standing  a  subject  than  the  evidence  of  the  power 
of  lucidly  explaining  it.  The  most  elementary,  as 
well  as  the  obscurest  subjects,  under  the  pencil  of 
Prof.  Meigs,  are  isolated  and  made  to  stand  out  in 
such  bold  relief,  as  to  produce  distinct  impressions 
upon  the  mind  and  memory  of  the  reader.  —  The 
Charleston  Med.  Journal. 


Professor  Meigs  has  enlarged  and  amended  this 
great  work,  for  such  it  unquestionably  is,  having 
passed  the  ordeal  of  criticism  at  home  and  abroad*, 
but  been  improved  thereby  ;  for  in  this  new  edition 
the  author  has  introduced  real  improvements,  and 
increased  the  value  and  utility  of  the  book  im¬ 
measurably.  It  presents  so  many  novel,  bright, 
and  sparkling  thoughts;  such  an  exuberance  of  new 
ideas  on  almost  every  page,  that  we  confess  our¬ 
selves  to  have  become  enamored  with  the  book 
and  its  author ;  and  cannot  withhold  oor  congratu¬ 
lations  from  our  Philadelphia  confreres,  that  such  a 
teacher  is  in  their  service.  We  regret  that  our 
limits  will  not  allow  of  a  more  extended  notice  of 
this  work,  but  must  content  ourselves  with  thus 
commending  it  as  worthy  of  diligent  perusal  by 
physicians  as  well  as  students,  who  are  seeking  to 
be  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  important  practical 
subjects  of  which  it  treats.— -N.  Y.  Med.  Gazette. 


EY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

OBSTETRICS :  THE  SCIENCE  AND  THE  ART.  Second  edition,  revised 

and  improved.  With  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  illustrations.  In  one  beautifully  printed  octavo 
volume,  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty-two  large  pages.  {Lately  Published.) 

The  rapid  demand  for  a  second  edition  of  this  work  is  a  sufficient  evidence  that  it  has  supplied 
a  desideratum  of  the  profession,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  treatises  on  the  same  subject  which 
have  appeared  within  the  last  few  years.  Adopting  a  system  of  his  own,  the  author  has  combined 
the  leading  principles  of  his  interesting  and  difficult  subject,  with  a  thorough  exposition  of  its  rules 
of  practice,  presenting  the  results  of  long  and  extensive  experience  and  of  familiar  acquaintance 
with  all  the  modem  writers  on  this  department  of  medicine.  As  an  Am^iSm  Treatise  on  Mid¬ 
wifery,  which  has  at  once  assumed  the  position  of  a  classic,  it  possesses  *jteE*iliir  claims  to  the  at¬ 
tention  and  study  of  the  practitioner  and  student,  while  the  numerou^fire  rat  ions  and  revisions 
which  it  has  undergone  in  the  present  edition  are  shown  by  the  gre^tXmargement  of  the  work, 
which  is  not  only  increased  as  to  the  size  of  the  page,  but  also  in  tJ^Symiber.  Among  other  addi¬ 
tions  may  be  mentioned 

A  NEW  AND  IMPORTANT  CHAPTER  ON  ‘V&TLDBED  FEVER.” 

wdr 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR.  faVofolleady .) 

A  TREATISE  ON  ACUTE  AND  CHR&NHC  DISEASES  OF  THE  NECK 

OF  THE  UTERUS.  With  numerous  plates,  ^r^wn  and  colored  from  nature  in  the  highest 
style  of  art.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volunm. ex^rfi  cloth. 

The  object  of  the  author  in  this  work  hashsJOo  present  in  a  small  compass  the  practical  results 
of  his  long  experience  in  this  important  andfcykessing  class  of  diseases.  The  great  changes  intro¬ 
duced  into  practicg,  and  the  accessions^c^V^rtonowledge  on  the  subject,  within  the  last  few  years, 
resulting  from  the  use  of  the  metrosN^^flrings  within  the  ordinary  practice  of  every  physician 
numerous  cases  which  were  formerJrt*to?garded  as  incurable,  and  renders  of  great  value  a  work  like 
the  present  combining  practicalitffteBiicns  for  diagnosis  and  treatment  with  an  ample  series  of  illus¬ 
trations,  copied  accurately  fronfeollred  drawings  made  by  the  author,  after  nature.  No  such  accu¬ 
rate  delineations  of  the  patho^og^cr  the  neck  of  the  uterus  have  heretofore  been  given,  requiring, 
as  they  do  the  rare  comtomfci'foi  of  physician  and  artist,  and  their  paramount  importance  to  the 
physician  in  whose  praoHcjfeyTuch  cases  are  frequent,  is  too  evident  to  be  dwelt  upon,  while  in 
artistic  execution  the\^|^Jki  in  advance  of  anything  of  the  kind  as  yet  produced  in  this  country. 


observat: 

CHILDRS^ 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 


NS  ON  CERTAIN  OF  THE  DISEASES 

In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  214  pages. 


OF  YOUNG 


ER. 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR.  {In  Press.) 

TREATMENT  OF  PUERPERAL 


NATURE,  SIGNS,  AND 

In  one  handsome  octavo  volume. 
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MILLER  (JAMES),  F.  R.  S.  E., 

Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  &c. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  SURGERY.  Third  American,  from  the  second  and  revised 

Edinburgh  edition.  Revised,  with  Additions,  hy  F.  W.  Sargent,  M.  D.,  author  of  “  Minor  Sur¬ 
gery,”  &c  In  one  large  and  very  beautiful  volume,  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty-two  pages,  with 
two  hundred  and  forty  exquisite  illustrations  on  wood. 

The  publishers  have  endeavored  to  render  the  present  edition  of  this  work,  in  every  point  of  me¬ 
chanical  execution,  worthy  of  its  very  high  reputation,  and  they  confidently  present  it  to  the  pro¬ 
fession  as  one  of  the  handsomest  volumes  as  yet  issued  in  this  country 


This  edition  is  far  superior,  both  in  the  abundance 
and  quality  of  its  material,  to  any  of  the  preceding. 
We  hope  it  will  be  extensively  read,  and  the  sound 
principles  which  are  herein  'aught  treasured  up  for 
future  application.  The  work  takes  rank  with 
Watson's  Practice  of  Physic;  it  certainly  does  not 
fall  behind  that  great  work  in  soundness  of  princi¬ 
ple  or  depth  of  reasoning  and  research.  No  physi¬ 
cian  who  values  his  reputation,  or  seeks  the  interests 
of  his  clients,  can  acquit  himself  before  his  God  and 
the  world  without  making  himself  familiar  with  the 
sound  and  philosophical  views  developed  in  the  fore¬ 
going  book. — New  Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal. 

Without  doubt  the  ablest  exposition  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  that  branch  of  the  healing  art  in  any  lan¬ 


guage.  This  opinion,  deliberately  formed  after  a 
careful  study  of  the  first  edition,  we  have  had  no 
cause  to  change  cm  examining  the  second.  This 
edition  has  undergone  thorough  revision  by  the  au¬ 
thor;  many  expressions  have  been  modified,  and  a 
mass  of  new  matter  introduced.  The  book  is  got  up 
in  the  finest  style,  and  is  an  evidence  of  the  progress 
of  typography  in  our  country. — Charleston  Medical 
Journal  and  Review. 

We  recommend  it  to  both  student  and  practitioner, 
feeling  assured  that  as  it  now  comes  to  us,  it  pre¬ 
sents  the  most,  satisfactory  exposition  of  the  modern 
doctrines  of  the  principles  of  surgery  t.o  be  found  in 
any  volume  in  any  language. — N.  Y.  Journal  of 
Medicine. 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR.  ( Now  Ready.) 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY.  Third  American  from  the  second  Edin¬ 
burgh  edition.  Edited,  with  Additions,  by  F.  W.  Sargent,  M.  D  ,  one  of  the  Surgeons  to  Will’s 
Hospital,  &c  Illustrated  by  three  hundred  and  nineteen  engravings  on  wood.  In  one  large 
octavo  volume,  of  over  :*even  hundred  pages. 

This  new  edition  will  be  found  greatly  improved  and  enlarged,  as  well  by  the  addition  of  much 
new  matter  as  by  the  introduction  of  a  large  and  complete  series  of  handsome  illustrations.  An 
equal  improvement  exists  in  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  work,  rendering  it  in  every  respect 
a  companion  volume  to  the  “  Principles.” 


No  encomium  of  ours  could  add  to  the  popularity 
of  Miller’s  Surgery.  Its  reputation  in  this  country 
is  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  other  work,  and,  when 
taken  in  connection  with  the  author’s  Principles  of 
Surgery ,  constitutes  a  whole,  without  reference  to 
which  no  conscientious  surgeon  would  be  willing 
to  practice  his  art  The  additions,  by  Dr.  Sargent, 
have  materially  enhanced  the  value  of  the  work. — 
Southern  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

It  is  seldom  that  two  volumes  have  ever  made  so 
profound  an  impression  in  so  short  a  time  as  the 
“  Principles”  and  the  “  Practice”  of  Surgery  by 
Mr.  Miller — or  so  richly  merited  the  reputation  they 
have  acquired.  The  author  is  an  eminently  sensi¬ 
ble,  practical,  and  well-informed  man,  who  knows 
exactly  what  lie  is  talking  about  and  exactly  how  to 
talk  it. — Kentucky  Medical  Recorder. 

The  two  volumes  together  form  a  complete  expose 
of  the  present  state  of  Surgery,' and  they  ought  to  be 
on  the  shelves  of  every  surgeon. — N.  J.  Med.  Re¬ 
porter. 


By  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  the  profession, 
his  works,  both  on  the  principles  and  practice  of 
surgery  have  been  assign-  d  the  highest  rank.  If  we 
were  limited  to  but  one  work  on  surgery,  that  one 
should  be  Miller’s,  as  we  regard  it  superior  to  all 
others. — St.  Louis  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

The  author  distinguished  alike  as  a  practitioner 
and  writer,  has  in  this  and  his  “  Principles,”  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  profession  one  of  the  most  complete  and 
reliable  systems  of  Surgery  extant.  His  style  of 
writing  is  original,  impressive,  and  engaging,  ener¬ 
getic,  concise,  and  lucid.  FevAhave  the  faculty  of 
condensing  so  much  in  siua^/st^Ae,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  persistently  hoi dfl&V^ie#atten lion ;  indeed, 
he  appears  to  make  the  yCVvyrocess  of  condensation 
a  means  of  eliminatiagVj^actions.  Whether  as  a 
text-book  for  stude*E\r  a  book  of  reference  for 
practitioners,  it  caftnofr be  too  strongly  recommend¬ 
ed. — Soxithen\^jfuffLhl  of  the  Medical  and  Physical 
Sciences. 


MALGAIGN 

OPERATIVE  SURGERY,  based  on  Non 

lated  from  the  French,  by  Frederick  Brittan, 
wood.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume. 

We  have  long  been  accustomed  to  refer 
of  the  most  valuable  text-books  in  our 
Buffalo  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

Certainly  one pf  the  best  books  publish1 
rative  surgery. — Edinburgh  Medical 


■s,  it  cannot 

,X# 


,nd  Pathological  Anatomy.  Trans- 
M.  D.  With  numerous  illustrations  on 
six  hundred  pages. 

To  express  in  a  few  words  our  opinion  of  Mal- 
Daigne’s  work,  we  unhesitatingly  pronounce  it  the 
very  best  guide  in  surgical  operations  that  has  come 
before  the  profession  in  any  language. — Charleston 
Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 


cv- 

j),  PH .  D., 


AND  REDWOOD  (T  H  EO  P  H  I  L  U  S). 


MOHR  (FRANCIS), 

PRACTICAL  PHAR^SCY.  Comprising  the  Arrangements,  Apparatus,  and 

Manipulations  of  the  Ptfaftfraceutical  Shop  and  Laboratory.  Edited,  with  extensive  Additions, 
by  Prof.  William  Pester,  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.  In  one  handsomely 
printed  octavo  v^\^yof  570  pages,  with  over  500  engravings  on  wood. 

sary  thereto.  On  these  matters,  this  work  is  very 
full  and  complete,  and  details,  in  a  style  uncom¬ 
monly  clear  and  lucid,  nbt  only  the  more  compli¬ 
cated  and  difficult  processes,  but  those  not  less  im¬ 
portant  ones,  the  most  simple  and  common. — Buffalo 
Medical  Journal. 

The  country  practitioner  who  is  obliged  to  dis¬ 
pense  his  own  medicines,  will  find  it  a  most  valuable 
assistant. — Monthly  Journal  and  Retrospect. 


It  is  a  book,  ho\t^^?y  which  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  almost  every  cm e  who  is  much  interested  in  phar¬ 
maceutical  ope$x\[ons,  as  we  know  of  no  other  pub¬ 
lication  so  wpC^eulated  to  fill  a  void  long  felt. — 
Me  di  c  al  JLxhmpiet . 

The  b^Hc  is  strictly  practical,  and  describes  only 
mnninuA^jJhis  or  methods  of  performing  the  nume¬ 
rous  Gwesses  the  pharmaceutist  has  to  go  through, 
ii^h^f) reparation  and  manufacture  of  medicines, 
. - ~-~A - 1  - — 


*5? 


rfer  with  all  the  apparatus  and  fixtures  neces- 
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BLANCHARD  &  LEA’S  MEDICAL 


MACLISE  (JOSEPH),  SURGEON. 

SURGICAL  ANATOMY.  Forming  one  volume,  very  large  imperial  quarto. 

With  sixty-eight  large  and  splendid  Plates,  drawn  in  the  best  style  and  beautifully  colored.  Con¬ 
taining  one  hundred  and  ninety  Figures,  many  of  them  the  size  of  life.  Together  with  copious 
and  explanatory  letter-press.  Strongly  and  handsomely  bound  in  extra  cloth,  being  one  of  the 
cheapest  and  best  executed  Surgical  works  as  yet  issued  in  this  country. 

Copies  can  be  sent  by  mail,  in  five  parts,  done  up  in  stout  covers. 


This  great  work  being  now  concluded,  the  publishers  confidently  present  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
profession  as  worthy  in  every  respect  of  their  approbation  and  patronage.  No  complete  work  of 
the  kind  has  yet  been  published  in  the  English  language,  and  it  therefore  will  supply  a  want  long 
felt  in  this  country  of  an  accurate  and  comprehensive  Atlas  of  Surgical  Anatomy  to  which  the 
student  and  practitioner  can  at  all  times  refer,  to  ascertain  the  exact  relative  position  oi  the  various 
portions  of  the  human  frame  towards  each  other  and  to  the  surface,  as  well  as  their  abnormal  de¬ 
viations.  The  importance  of  such  a  work  to  the  student  in. the  absence  of  anatomical  material,  and 
to  the  practitioner  when  about  attempting  an  operation,  is  evident,  while  the  price  of  the  book,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  large  size,  beauty,  and  finish  of  the  very  numerous  illustrations,  is  so  low  as  to 
place  it  within  the  reach  of  every  member  of  the  profession.  The  publishers  therefore  confidently 
anticipate  a  very  extended  circulation  for  this  magnificent  work. 


One  of  the  greatest  artistic  triumphs  of  the  age 
in  Surgical  Anatomy. — British  American  Medical 
Journal. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  its  praise;  indeed, 
we  have  not  language  to  do  it  justice. — Ohio  Medi¬ 
cal  and  Surgical  Journal. 

The  most  admirable  surgical  atlas  we  have  seen. 
T.o  the  practitioner  deprived  of  demonstrative  dis¬ 
sections  upon  the  human  subject,  it  is  an  invaluable 
companion.— N.  J.  Medical  Reporter. 

The  most  accurately  engraved  and  beautifully 
colored  plates  we  have  ever  seen  in  an  American 
book — one  of  the  best  and  cheapest  surgical  works 
ever  published. — Buffalo  Medical  Journal. 

It  is  very  rare  that  so  elegantly  printed,  so  well 
illustrated,  and  so  useful  a  work,  is  offered  at  so 
moderate  a  price. — Charleston  Medical  Journal. 

Its  plates  can  boast  a  superiority  which  places 
them  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  competition. — Medi¬ 
cal  Examiner . 

Every  practitioner,  we  think,  should  have  a  work 
of  this  kind  within  reach.— Southern  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal. 

No  such  lithographic  illustrations  of  surgical  re¬ 
gions  have  hitherto,  we  think,  been  given.— Boston 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

As  a  surgical  anatomist,  Mr.  Maclise  has  proba¬ 
bly  no  superior. — British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chi- 
rurgical  Review. 

Of  great  value  to  the  student  engaged  in  dissect¬ 
ing,  and  to  the  surgeon  at  a  distance  from  the  means 


of  keeping  up  his  anatomical  knowledge. — Medical 
Times. 

The  mechanical  execution  cannot  be  excelled. — 
Transylvania  Medical  Journal. 

A  work  which  has  no  parallel  in  point  of  accu¬ 
racy  and  cheapness  in  the  English  language. — N.  Y. 
Journal  of  Medic  ine. 

To  all  engaged  in  the  study  or  practice  of  their 
profession,  such  a  work  is  almost  indispensable. — 
Dublin  Quarterly  Medical  Journal. 

No  practitioner  whose  means  will  admit  should 
fail  to  possess  it. — Ranking's  Abstract. 

County  practitioners  will  find  these  plates  of  im¬ 
mense  value. — N.  Y.  Medical  Gazette. 

We  are  extremely'  gratified  to  announce  to  the 
profession  the  completion  of  this  truly  magnificent 
work,  which,  as  a  whole,  certainly  stands  unri¬ 
valled,  both  for  accuracy  of  drawing,  beauty  of 
coloring,  and  all  the  requisite  explanations  of  the 
subject  in  hand. — The  New  Orleans  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal. 

This  is  by  far  the  ablest  work  on  Surgical  Ana¬ 
tomy  that  has  come  under  our  observation.  We 
know  of  no  other  work  that  would  justify  a  stu¬ 
dent,  in  any  degree,  for  nq^d^ct  of  actual  dissec¬ 
tion.  In  those  sudden  ^erar^wicies  that  so  often 
arise,  and  which  require^^yisllintaneous  command 
of  minute  anatomical  k*fi>^6dge,  a  work  of  this  kind 
keeps  the  details  of  U^jJjJsecting-room  perpetually 
fresh  in  the  memon^'U^/i«  Western  Journal  of  Medi- 
c  ine  and  Surge  ru 


The  very  low  price  at  which  this  work  is  furnishj 
require  an  extended  sale  to  compensate  the  publisher 


the  beauty  of  its  execution, 
ilie  heavy  expenses  incurred. 


MULLER  (PROFESSOR  J.),  M.  D. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  PHYSICS  AND  METEOROLOGY.  Edited,  with  Addi- 

tions,  by  R.  Eglesfeld  Griffith,  M.  D.  tflfrjone  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra 
cloth,  with  550  wood-cuts,  and  two  colorttfNrartes. 

The  Physics  of  Mailer  is  a  work  superb^(^^We«r  |  tion  to  the  scientific  records  of  this  country  may  be 
unique  :  the  greatest  want  known  to  EnglijJ^Swfence  j  duly  estimated  by  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  the  origi- 
could  not  have  been  better  supplied.  jft^^trork  is  j  nal  drawings  and  engravings  alone  has  exceeded  the 
of  surpassing  interest.  The  valued  %ilcontribu-  sum  of  £2,000.— Lancet. 


MA0ME  (JOHN),  M.  D.,  M.  R.  C.  S., 

A  DISPENSATOL,y?A*Np  THERAPEUTICAL  REMEMBRANCER.  Com- 

prising  the  entire^lis$*^£^[ateria  Medica,  with  every  Practical  Formula  contained  in  the  three 
•  British  Pharmaconre^is.  With  relative  Tables  subjoined,  illustrating,  by  upwards  of  six  hundred 
and  sixty  examW^i^the  Extemporaneous  Forms  and  Combinations  suitable  for  the  different 
Medicines.  Ecli^sa,  with  the  addition  of  the  Formulae  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  by 
R.  EglesfeId  Griffith,  M.  D.  In  one  12mo.  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  over  300  large  pages. 


MATTEUCCI  (CARLO). 

RES  ON  THE  PHYSICAL  PHENOMENA  OF  LIVING  BEINGS. 

^d  by  J.  Pereira,  M.  D.  In  one  neat  royal  12mo.  volume,  extra  cloth,  with  cuts,  38S  pages. 


AND  SCIENTIF  C  PUBLICATIONS. 
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NEILL  (JOHN),  M.  D., 

Surgeon  to  the  Pennsylvnnin  Hospital,  &c.;  and 


FRANCIS  GURNEY  SMITH,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  College. 


AN  ANALYTICAL  COMPENDIUM  OP  THE  VARIOUS  BRANCHES 

OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE;  for  the  Use  and  Examination  of  Students.  Second  edition,  revised 
and  improved.  In  one  very  large  and  handsomely  printed  royal  12mo.  volume,  of  over  one 
thousand  pages,  with  three  hundred  and  fifty  illustrations  on  wood.  Strongly  bound  in  leather, 
with  raised  bands. 


The  speedy  sale  of  a  large  impression  of  this  work  has  afforded  to  the  authors  gratifying  evidence 
of  the  correctness  of  the  views  which  actuated  them  in  its  preparation.  In  meeting  the  demand 
for  a  second  edition,  they  have  therefore  been  desirous  to  render  it  more  worthy  of  the  favor  with 
which  it  has  been  received.  To  accomplish  this,  they  have  spared  neither  time  nor  labor  in  embo¬ 
dying  in  it  such  discoveries  and  improvements  as  have  been  made  since  its  first  appearance,  and 
such" alterations  as  have  been  suggested  by  its  practical  use  in  the  class  and  examination-room. 
Considerable  modifications  have  thus  been  introduced  throughout  all  the  departments  treated  of  in 
the  volume,  but  more  especially  in  the  portion  devoted  to  the  “Practice  of  Medicine,”  which  has 
been  entirely  rearranged  and  rewritten.  The  authors  therefore  again  submit  their  work  to  the 
profession,  with  the  hope  that  their  efforts  may  tend,  however  humbly,  to  advance  the  great  cause 
of  medical  education. 

Notwithstanding  the  enlarged  size  and  improved  execution  of  this  work,  the  price  has  not  been 
increased,  and  it  is  confidently  presented  as  one  of  the  cheapest  volumes  now  before  the  profession. 


In  the  rapid  course  of  lectures,  where  work  for 
the  students  is  heavy,  and  review  necessary  for  an 
examination,  a  compend  is  not  only  valuable,  but 
it  is  almost  a  sine  qua  non.  The  one  before  us  is, 
in  most  of  the  divisions,  the  most  unexceptionable 
of  all  books  of  the  kind  that  we  know  of.  The 
newest  and  soundest  doctrines  and  the  latest  im¬ 
provements  and  discoveries  are  explicitly,  though 
concisely,  laid  before  the  student.  Of  course  it  is 
useless  for  us  to  recommend  it  to  all  last  course 
students,  but  there  is  a  class  to  whom  we  verv 
sincerely  commend  this  cheap  book  as  worth  its 
weight  in  silver  —  that  class  is  the  graduates  in 
medicine  of  more  than  ten  years’  standing,  who 
have  not  studied  medicine  since.  They  will  perhaps 
find  out  from  it  that  the  science  is  not  exactly  now 
what  it  was  when  they  left  it  off. — The  Stethoscope 


Having  made  free  use  of  this  volume  in  our  ex¬ 
aminations  of  pupils,  we  can  speak  from  experi¬ 
ence  in  recommending  it  as  an  admirable  compend 
for  students,  and  as  especially  useful  to  preceptors 
who  examine  their  pupils.  It  will  save  the  teacher 
much  labor  by  enabling  him  readily  to  recall  all  of 
the  points  upon  which  his  pupils  should  be  ex¬ 
amined.  A  work  of  this  sort  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  one  who  takes  pupils  into  his  office  with  a 
view  of  examining  them  ;  and  this  is  unquestionably 
the  best  of  its  class.  Let  every  practitioner  who  has 
mpils  provide  himself  with  it,  and  he  will  find  the 
aborof  refreshing  his  knowledge  so  much  facilitated 
that  he  will  be  able  to  do  justice  to  his  pupils  at  very 
little  cost,  of  time  or  trouble  to  himself.— Transyl¬ 
vania  Med.  Journal. 


NELIGAN  (J.  MOORE),  M.  D.,  M.  R.  I.A.,  &c. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN.  In  one 

neat  royal  12mo.  volume,  of  334  pages. 


OWEN  (PROF.  R). 

ON  THE  DIFFERENT  FORMS  OF  THE  SKELETON. -A  One  vol.  royal 

12mo.,  with  numerous  illustrations.  (Preparing.) 

POPULAR  PHYSIOLOGY. 

THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  ANIMAL  AND  VEGETABLE  LIFE.  In  one 

neat  royal  12mo.  volume,  of  about  200  pages,  with  100  woo^jut^  ( Just  Ready.) 

The  latest  information  on  physiological  subjects  will  be  fou>wN«  this  work,  popularly  and  clearly 
explained,  rendering  it  suitable  for  schools  and  school  lih)«»jS^Jks  well  as  for  private  readers. 

PHILLIPS  (BEN  JAMlfcJlS*1'.  R.  S.,  &c. 

SCROFULA;  its  Nature,  its  Prevalenc^rvbs  Causes,  and  the  Principles  of  its 

Treatment.  In  one  volume,  octavo,  with  a  plaleV-J 

PANCO^T  (J.),  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the>hp}fe^>n  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  &c. 

OPERATIVE  SURGERY;  oj^^p5escription  and  Demonstration  of  the  various 

Processes  of  the  Art;  including  afPfcue  New  Operations,  and  exhibiting  the  State  of  Surgical 
Science  in  its  present  advanced  cJhroition.  Complete  in  one  royal  4to.  volume,  of  380  pages  ol 
letter-press  description  and  eijput^arge  4to.  plates,  comprising  486  illustrations.  Second  edition, 
improved. 

Blanchard  &  Lea  havnmA^some  the  publishers  of  this  important  book,  have  much  pleasure  in 
offering  it  to  the  professkmj 

This  excellent  work  ^constructed  on  the  model  I  cerned,  we  are  proud  as  an  American  to  say  that, 
of  the  French  Surg^aLWxirks  by  Velpeau  and  Mai-  of  its  kind  it  has  no  superior. — N.  Y.  Journal  of 
gaigne;  and,  so  W  lie  English  language  is  con-  |  Medicine. 


PARKER  (LANGSTON)., 

Vy  Surgeon  to  the  Queen’s  Hospital,  Birmingham. 

WERN  TREATMENT  OF  SYPHILITIC  DISEASES,  BOTH  PRI- 

_^AND  SECONDARY ;  comprising  the  Treatment  of  Constitutional  and  Confirmed  Syphi- 
r  a  safe  and  successful  method.  With  numerous  Cases,  Formulae,  and  Clinical  Observa- 
From  the  Third  and  entirely  rewritten  London  edition.  In  one  neat  octavo  volume. 
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( Now  Complete.) 

PEREIRA  (JONATHAN),  M .  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  AND  L.  S. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  THERAPEUTICS. 

Third  American  edition,  enlarged  and  improved  by  the  author;  including  Notices  of  most  of  the 
Medicinal  Substances  in  use  in  the  civilized  world,  and  forming  an  Encj'clopredia  of  Materia 
Medica.  Edited,  with  Additions,  by  Joseph  Carson,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and 
Pharmacy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Iii  two  very  large  octavo  volumes  of  2100  pages 
on  small  type,  with  over  four  hundred  and  fifty  illustrations.  /  5 

Volume  I.— Lately  issued,  containing  the  Inorganic  Materia  Medica,  over  800  pages,  with  145 
illustrations. 

Volume  II.— Now  ready,  embraces  the  Organic  Materia  Medica,  and  forms  a  very  large  octavo 
volume  of  1250  pagesrwith  two  plates  and  three  hundred  handsome  wood-cuts. 

The  present  edition  of  this  valuable  and  standard  work  will  enhance  in  every  respect  its  well- 
deserved  reputation.  The  care  bestowed  upon  its  revision  by  the  author  may  be  estimated  by  the 
fact  that  its  size  has  been  increased  by  about  five  hundred  pages.  These  additions  have  extended 
to  every  portion  of  the  work,  and  embrace  not  only  the  materials  afforded  by  the  recent  editions  of 
the  pharmacopoeias,  but  also  all  the  important  information  accessible  to  the  care  and  industry  of 
the  author  in  treatises,  essays,  memoirs,  monographs,  and  from  correspondents  in  various  parts  of 
the  globe.  In  this  manner  the  work  comprises  the  most  recent  and  reliable  information  respecting 
all  the  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica,  their  natural  and  commercial  history,  chemical  and  thera¬ 
peutical  properties,  preparation,  uses,  doses,  and  modes  of  administration,  brought  up  to  the  present 
lime,  with  a  completeness  not  to  be  met  with  elsewhere.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  work 
which  preceded  the  remainder  in  London,  has  also  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a  further  revision  by 
the  author  expressly  for  this  country,  and  in  addition  to  this  the  editor,  Professor  Carson,  has  made 
whatever  additions  appeared  desirable  to  adapt  it  thoroughly  to  the  U  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  and  to 
the  wants  of  the  American  profession.  An  equal  improvement  will  likewise  be  observable  in  every 
department  of  its  mechanical  execution.  It  is  printed  from  new  type,  on  good  white  paper,  with  a 
greatly  extended  and  improved  series  of  illustrations. 

Gentlemen  who  have  the  first  yolurne  are  recommended  to  complete  their  copies  without  delay. 
The  first  volume  will  no  longer  be  sold  separate. 


When  we  remember  that  Philology,  Natural  His¬ 
tory,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Physics,  and  the  Micro¬ 
scope,  are  all  brought  forward  to  elucidate  the  sub¬ 
ject,  one  cannot  fail  to  see  that  the  reader  has  here 
a  work  worthy  of  .the  name  of  an  encyclopedia  of 
Materia  Medica.  Our  own  opinion  of  its  merits  is 
that  of  its  editors,  and  also  that  of  the  whole  profes¬ 
sion,  both  of  this  and  foreign  countries— namely, 
“  that  in  copiousness  of  details,  in  extent,  variety, 
and  accuracy  of  information,  and  in  lucid  explana¬ 
tion  of  difficult  and  recondite  subjects,  it  surpasses 
all  other  works  on  Materia  Medica  hitherto  pub¬ 
lished.”  We  cannot  close  this  notice  without  allud¬ 
ing  to  the  special  additions  of  the  American  editor, 
which  pertain  to  the  prominent  vegetable  produc¬ 
tions  of  this  country,  and  to  the  directions  of  the 
United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  in  connection  with  all 
the  articles  contained  in  the  volume  which  are  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  it.  The  illustrations  have  been  increased, 
and  this  edition  by  Dr.  Carson  cannot  well  be  re¬ 
garded  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a  treasure 
which  should  be  found  in  the  library  of  every  physi¬ 
cian.—  New  York  Journal  of  Medical  and  Collateral 
Science ,  March,  1854. 

The  third  edition  of  liis  “Elements  of  Materia 


Medica,  although  completed  under  ,the  supervision  of 
others,  is  by  far  the  most  elaborate  treatise  in  the 
English  language,  and  will,  while  medical  literature 
is  cherished,  continue  a  monument  alike  honorable 
to  his  genius,  as  to  his  learning  and  industry. — 
American  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  March,  1S54. 

The  work,  in  its  present  shape,  and  so  far  as  can 
be  judged  from  the  portion  before  the  public,  forms 
the  most  comprehensive  and  complete  treatise  on 
materia  medica  extant  in  the  English  language. — 
Dr.  Pereira  has  been  at  great  pains  to  introduce 
into  his  work,  not  only  all  the  information  on  the 
natural,  chemical,  and  commercial  history  of  medi¬ 
cines,  which  might  be  servicAible  to  the  physician 
and  surgeon,  but  whatevepNij^lit  enable  his  read¬ 
ers  to  understand  thordte$dy  ^ie  mode  of  prepar¬ 
ing  and  manufacturinaJ^^ous  articles  employed 
either  for  preparing  nfcflfoines,  or  for  certain  pur¬ 
poses  in  the  arts  dfotfre ted  with  materia  medica 
and  the  practice  q^^ecticine.  The  accounts  of  the 
physiological  airtWVrapeutic  effects  of  remedies  are 
given  with  grc^^learness  and  accuracy,  and  in  a 
manner  caUumed  to  interest  as  well  as  instruct 
the  rea £$A^jthe  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
Jourrfil? * 


PEASELEE  (E.fe.VM. 

Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiotfg^hi  Dartmouth  College,  &c. 

HUMAN  HfSTOLOGY,  in  its  applicatipn!?To  Physiology  and  General  Pathology, 

designed  as  a  Text-Book  for  Medical  StudonQO  With  numerous  illustrations.  ‘In  one  handsome 
royal  12mo.  volume.  ( Preparing .) 

The  subject  of  this  work  is  one,  the  igr^ing^importance  of  which,  as  the  basis  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology,  demands  tor  it  a  separata^^ftrae.  The  book  will  therefore  supply  an  acknowledged 
deficiency  in  medical  text-books,  wl/T^rhe  name  of  the  author,  and  his  experience  as  a  teacher  tor 
the  last  thirteen  years,  is  a  guarOTTeatrfat  it  will  be  thoroughly  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  student. 

PiRkfE  (WILLIAM),  F.  R.  S.  E., 

of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen. 

THE  PRINCIPL^SyAND  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY.  Edited  by  John 

Neill,  M.  D.,  Qei^fcjTrator  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Surgeon  to  the 
Pennsylvania  H^NjSl,  &c.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  780  pages,  with  316  illus¬ 
trations.  [JiCs^f^ued.) 

arrived.  Prof.  Pirrie,  in  the  work  before  us,  has 
elaborately  discussed  the  principles  of  surgery,  and 
a  safe  and  effectual  practice  predicated  upon  them. 
Perhaps  no  work  upon  this  subject  heretofore  issued 
is  so  full  upon  the  science  of  the  art  of  surgery. — 
Nashville  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

One  of  the  best  treatises  on  surgery  in  the  English 
language. — Canada  Med.  Journal. 

Our  impression  is,  that,  as  a  manual  for  students, 
Pirrie’s  is  the  best  work  extant. — Western  Med.  ana 
Surg.  Journal. 


We  know  of  »o  oWier  surgical  work  of  a  reason¬ 
able  size,  whei^to  there  is  so  much  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice,  or  w4ufT^sii*jects  are  more  soundly  or  clearly 
taught^-T/a^Ze  flioscope. 

The^^V  scarcely  a  disease  of  the  bone  or  soft 
part^frfcseture,  or  dislocation,  that  is  not  illustrated 
jnaa^qjrate  wood-engravings.  Then,  again,  every 
emPl°ye(l  by  the  surgeon  is  thus  repre- 
l^^rlfed.  These  engravings  are  not  only  correct,  but 
\  leealiy  beautiful,  showing  the  astonishing  degree  of 
w>perfection  to  which  the  art  of  wood- engraving  has 
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RAMSBOTH AM  (FRANCIS  H .),  M.D. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OE  OBSTETRIC  MEDICINE  AND 

SURGERY',  in  reference  to  the  Process  of  Parturition.  Sixth  American,  from  the  fast  London 
edition.  Illustrated  with  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  Figures,  on  fifty-five  Lithographic  Plates. 
In  one  large  and  handsomely  printed  volume,  imperial  octavo,  with  520  pages. 

In  this  edition,  the  plates  have  all  been  redrawn,  and  the  text  carefully  read  and  corrected.  It 
is  therefore  presented  as  in  every  way  worthy  the  favor  with  which  it  has  so  long  been  received. 


From  Prof.  Hodge ,  of  the  University  of  Pa. 

To  the  American  public,  it  is  most  valuable,  from  its  intrinsic  undoubted  excellence,  and  as  being 
the  best  authorized  exponent  of  British  Midwifery.  Its  circulation  will,  I  trust,  be  extensive  throughout 


our  country. 

We  recommend  the  student  who  desires  to  mas¬ 
ter  this  difficult  subject  with  the  least  possible 
trouble,  to  possess  himself  at  once  of  a  copy  of  this 
work. — American  Journal  of  the  Med.  Sciences. 

It  stands  at  the  head  of  the  long  list  of  excellent 
obstetric  works  published  in  the  last  few  years  in 
Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  Continent  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  We  consider  this  book  indispensable  to  the 
library  of  every  physician  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  midwifery.— Southern  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 


When  the  whole  profession  is  thu3  unanimous 
in  placing  such  a  work  in  the  very  first  rank  as 
regards  the  extent  and  correctness  of  all  the  details 
of  the  theory  and  practice  of  so  important  a  branch 
of  learning,  our  commendation  or  condemnation 
would  be  of  little  consequence;  but  regarding  it 
as  the  most  useful  of  all  works  of  the  kind,  we 
think  it  but  an  act  of  justice  to  urge  its  claims 
upon  the  profession. — N.  O.  Med.  Journal. 


RICORD  (P.),  M.  D., 

Surgeon  to  the  Hopital  du  Midi,  Paris,  &c. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  SYPHILITIC  DISEASE.  Translated  from  the  French, 

by  Thomas  F.  Betton,  M.  D.  With  the  addition  of  a  History  of  Syphilis,  and  a  complete  Bib¬ 
liography  and  Formulary  of  Remedies,  collated  and  arranged,  by  Paul  B.  Goddard,  M.D.  With 
fifty  large  quarto  plates,  comprising  one  hundred  and  seventeen  beautifully  colored  illustrations. 
In  one  large  and  handsome  quarto  volume. 

Blanchard  &  Lea  having  purchased  the  remainder  of  this  valuable  work,  which  was  originally 
sold  as  a  subscription  book,  are  now  prepared  to  oiler  it  to  the  profession.  It  is  universally  known 
as  one  of  the  handsomest  volumes  as  yet  presented  in  this  country,  and  as  containing  the  only  ex¬ 
tended  and  thorough  series  of  illustrations  on  the  subject. 

by  the  same  author.  ( Now  Ready.) 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  VENEREAL  DISEASE.  By  John  Hunter,  F.  R.  S. 

With  copious  Additions,  by  Ph.  Ricord,  M.  D.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Freeman  J.  Bumstead, 
M.  D.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  with  plates. 

From  the  Translator’s  Preface. 


“  M.  Ricord’s  annotations  to  Hunter’s  Treatise  on  the  Venereal  Disease  were  first  published  at 
Paris,  in  1840,  in  connection  with  Dr.  G.  Richelot’s  translation  of  the  work,  including  the  contri¬ 
butions  of  Sir  Everard  Home  and  Mr.  Babington.  In  a  second  edition,  which  has  recently  ap¬ 
peared,  M.  Ricord  has  thoroughly  revised  his  part  of  the  work,  bringing  it  uprf&njbe  knowledge  of 
the  present  day,  and  so  materially  increasing  it  that  it  now  constitutes  full  of  the  volume. 

“  This  publication  has  been  received  with  great  favor  by  the  French,  b<^\ltecause  it  has  placed 
within  their  reach  an  important  work  of  Hunter,  and  also  because  iyrsjfi«  only  recent  practical 
work  which  M.  Ricord  has  published,  no  edition  of  his  Traite  des^hjadies  Vcntriennes  having 
appeared  for  the  last  fifteen  years.” 

Every  one  will  recognize  the  attractiveness  and 
value  which  this  work  derives  from  ihus  presenting 
the  opinions  of  these  two  masters  side  by  side.  But,  ( 
it  must  be  admitted,  what  has-  made  the  fortune  of 
the  book,  is  the  fact  that  it  contains  the  ‘‘most  com¬ 
plete  embodiment  of  the  veritable  doctrines  of  the 
Hopital sdu  Midi,”  which  has  ever  been  made  public. 

The  doctrinal  ideas  of  M.  Ricord,  ideas  which,  if  not 
universally  adopted,  are  incontestably  dominant.  have( 
heretofore  only  been  interpreted  by  rnoreor  lessskilf  ** 
secretaries,  sometimes  accredited  and  sometimes 


vQ 

In  the  note^q^pnter,  the  master  substitutes  him¬ 
self  for  hij^ramieters,  and  gives  lus  original  thoughts 
to  the  w/rlcf\in^L  summary  form  it  is  true,  but  in  a 
lucid, anVmyffictly  intelligible  manner.  In  conclu¬ 
sion  Oe  can  say  that  this  is  incontestably  the  best 
ireaw^^m  syphilis  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
amta*  we  do  not  often  employ  the  phrase,  we  may 
„be  eWTused  for  expressing  the  hope  that  it  may  find 
jriolace  in  the  library  of  every  physician — Virginia 
and  Surg  Journal. 


SAME  AUTHOR. 


LETTERS  ON  SYPHILISf^C&essed  to  the  Chief  Editor  of  the  Union  Medicale. 

With  an  Introduction,  by  AmedfcHktour.  Translated  by  W.  P.  Laltimore,  M.  D.  In  one  neat 
octavo  volume.  - 

Blanchard  are  now  the  publishers  of  this  valuable  work. 

From  the  Translator’s  Preface. 

To  those  who  havejift^ired  to  the  able  and  interesting  lectures  of  our  author  at  the  Hopital  du 
Midi,  this  volume  ^mh>D^ed  no  commendation;  while  to  those  who  have  not  had  the  pleasure  to 
which  we  allude,  tlS^ook  will  commend  itself  by  the  truths  it  contains,  told  as  they  are  in  the 
same  inimitablj^lhyle  in  which  M.  Ricord  delivers  his  clinical  lectures. 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 


A  PR^STICAL  TREATISE  ON  VENEREAL  DISEASES.  With  a  Thera- 

peu^rat“Summary  and  Special  Formulary.  Translated  by  Sidney  Doane,  M.  D.  Fourth  edition. 
*  0hexVolume,  octavo,  340  pages. 
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RIGBY  (EDWARD1,  M.D., 

Physician  to  the  General  Lying-in  Hospital,  &c. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  MIDWIFERY.  With  Notes  and  Additional  Illustrations. 

Second  American  Edition.  One  volume  octavo,  422  pages. 


ROYLE  (J.  FORBES),  M.D. 

MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  THERAPEUTICS;  including  the  Preparations  of 

the  Pharmacopoeias  of  London,  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  and  of  the  United  States.  Wilh  many  new 
medicines.  Edited  by  Joseph  Carson,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy  in 


the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  With  ninety-eight  illustrations.  In  one  large  octavo  volume, 
of  about  seven  hundred  pages. 

duetions  on  the  other  extreme,  which  are  neces¬ 
sarily  imperfect  from  their  small  extent. — British 
and  Foreign  Medical  Review. 


This  work  is,  indeed,  a  most  valuable  one,  and 
will  fill  up  an  important  vacancy  that  existed  be¬ 
tween  Dr.  Pereira’s  most  learned  and  complete 
system  of  Materia  Medica,  and  the  class  of  pro- 


SKEY  (FREDERICK  C.),  F.  R.  S.,  &c. 

OPERATIVE  SURGERY.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume  of  over  650 

pages,  with  about  one  hundred  wood-cuts. 


Its  literary  execution  is  superior  to  most  surgical 
treatises.  It  abounds  in  excellent  moral  hints,  and 
is  replete  with  original  surgical  expedients  and  sug¬ 
gestions. — Buffalo  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

With  high  talents,  extensive  practice,  and  a  long 
experience,  Mr.  Skey  is  perhaps  competent  to  the 
task  of  writing  a  complete,  work  on  operative  sur¬ 
gery. — Charleston  Med.  Journal. 


We  cannot  withhold  from  this  work  our  high  com¬ 
mendation  Studentsnnd  practitioners  will  find  it  an 
invaluable  teacher  and  guide  upon  every  topic  con¬ 
nected  with  this  department. — N.  Y.  Medical  Ga¬ 
zette. 

A  work  of  the  very  highest  importance — a  work 
by  itself. — London  Med.  Gazette. 


SHARPEY  (WILLIAM),  M.  D.,  JONES  QUAIN,  M.  D.,  AND 
RICHARD  QUAIN,  F.  R.  S.,  & c. 

HUMAN  ANATOMY.  Revised,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  Joseph  Leidy, 

M.D.  Complete  in  two  large  octavo  volumes,  of  about  thirteen  hundred  pages.  Beautifully 
illustrated  with  over  five  hundred  engravings  on  wood. 


It  is  indeed  a  work  calculated  to  make  an  era  in 
anatomical  study,  by  placing  before  the  student 
every  department  of  his  science,  with  a  view  to 
the  relative  importance  of  each;  and  so  skilfully 
have  the  different  parts  been  interwoven,  that' no 
one  who  makes  this  work  the  basis  of  his  studios, 
will  hereafter  have  any  excuse  for  neglecting  or 
undervaluing  any  important  particulars  connected 
with  the  structure  of  the  human  frame;  ’and 
whether  the  bias  of  his  mind  lead  him  in  a  more 
especial  manner  to  surgery,  physic,  or  physiology, 
he  will  find  here  a  work  at  once  so  comprehensive 
and  practical  as  to  defend  him  from  exclusiveness 
on  the  one  hand,  and  pedantry  on  the  other. — 
Monthly  Journal  and  Retrospect  of  the  Medical 
Sciences. 


We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  this  trea¬ 
tise  on  anatomy  as  the  most  complete  on  that  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  English  language;  and  the  only  one, 
perhaps,  in  any  language,  which  brings  the  state 
of  knowledge  forward  to  the  most  recent  disco¬ 
veries. — The  Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 


Admirably  calculated  to  fulfil  the  object  for  which 
it  is  intended. — Provincial MMical  Journal. 

The  most  complete 
English  language. — FtffaJbtrgh  I 

There  is  no  woj^i^hie  English  language  to  be 
preferred  to  Dr.^|\mi’s  Elements  of  Anatomy. — 
i^yhMtdicine. 


on  Anatomy  in  the 
gh  Medical  Journal. 


London  Journal 


D  (WILLIAM  E.),  M.  D. 

iv«roNUfe  Stn 


SMITH  (HENRY  H.);  M.  D.,  AND 

AN  ANATOMICAL  ATLAS,  il lustra tiv^oNrfe  Structure  of  the  Human  Body. 

In  one  volume,  large  imperial  octavo,  with  abou^rc  hundred  and  fifty  beautiful  figures. 

the  student  upon  the  completion  of  this  Atlas, 
as  it  is  the  most  convenient  work  of  the  kind  that 
has  yet  appeared  ;  and  we  must  add,  the  very  beau¬ 
tiful  manner  in  which  it.  is  “  got  up’’  is  so  creditable 


These  figures  are  well  selected,  and  present  a 
complete  and  accurate  representation  of  that  won» 
derful  fabric,  the  human  body.  The  plan  of\tfci£| 
Atlas,  which  renders  it  so  peculiarly  conv/frkmT 
for  the  student,  and  its  superb  artistical  e. 
have  been  already  pointed  out.  We  rni 


tiful  manner  in  which  it  is  4 
to  the  country  as  to  be  flattering  to  our  national, 
pride. — American  Medical  Journal. 


ENT  (F.  W.),  M.  D. 

ON  BANDAGING  ANJU&TIIER  POINTS  OF  MINOR  SURGERY. 

one  handsome  royal  l^njjjsolume  of  nearly  400  pages,  with  128  wood-cuts. 

The  very  best  manual  afi^Lffor  Surgery  we  have 
seen  ;  an  American  volumtTwith  nearly  four  hundred 
pages  of  good  practicaJ^feffns,  illustrated  by  about 
one  hundred  and  wood -cuts.  In  these  days 

of  “trial,’’  wlmft^jHtetor’s  reputation  hangs  upon 
a  clove  hitch,  (n^^rroll  of  a  bandage,  it  would  be 
well,  perhaps*  to  carry  such  a  volume  as  Mr.  Sar¬ 
gent’s  alwaji^V  our  coat-pocket,  or,  at  all  events, 
to  listen^PtantVvely  to  his  instructions  at  home. — 

Buff  (do  Mqd)  Journal. 

SS5*  STANLEY  (EDWARD). 

'Treatise  on  diseases  of  the  bones. 

!xtra  cloth,  286  pages. 


In 


We  have  carefully  examined  this  work,  and  find  it 
well  executed  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  use  of 
the  student.  Besides  the  subjects  usually  embraced 
in  works  on  Minor  Surgery,  there  is  a  short  chapter 
on  bathing,  another  on  anaesthetic  agents,  and  an 
appendix  of  formulae.  The  author  has  given  an  ex¬ 
cellent  work  on  this  subject,  and  his  publishers  have 
illustrated  and  printed  it  in  most  beautiful  style.— 
The  Charleston  Medical  Journal. 


In  one  volume,  octavo, 
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STILLE  (ALFRED),  M.  D. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  THERAPEUTICS.  In  one  handsome  volume.  [Preparing.') 

SIMON  (JOHN),  F.  R.  S. 

GENERAL  PATHOLOGY,  as  conducive  to  the  Establishment  of  Rational 

Principles  for  the  Prevention  and  Cure  of  Disease.  A  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  at  St. 
Thomas’s  Hospital  during  the  summer  Session  of  1850.  In  one  neat  octavo  volume.  ( Lately 
Issued.) 


SMITH  (TYLER  W.),  M.  D., 

Lecturer  on  Obstetrics  in  the  Hunterian  School  of  Medicine. 

ON  PARTURITION,  AND  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF 

OBSTETRICS.  In  one  large  duodecimo  volume,  of  400  pages. 


SIBSON  (FRANCIS),  M.  D., 

Physician  to  St.  Mary’s  Hospital. 

MEDICAL  ANATOMY.  Illustrating  the  Form,  Structure," and  Position  of  the 

Internal  Organs  in  Health  and  Disease.  In  large  imperial  quarto,  with  splendid  colored  plates. 
To  match  “Maclise’s  Surgical  Anatomy.”  (. Preparijig .) 

SOLLY  (SAMUEL),  F.  R.  S. 

THE  HUMAN  BRAIN ;  its  Structure,  Physiology,  and  Diseases.  With  a 

Description  of  the  Typical  Forms  of  the  Brain  in  the  Animal  Kingdom.  From  the  Second  and 
much  enlarged  London  edition.  In  one  octavo  volume,  with  120  wTood-cuts. 


SCHOEDLER  (FRIEDRICH),  PH.  D., 

Professor  of  the  Natural  Sciences  at  Worms,  &c. 

THE  BOOK  OF  NATURE;  an  Elementary  Introduction  to  the  Sciences  of 

Physics,  Astronomy,  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Geology,  Botany,  Zoology,  and  Physiology.  First 
American  edition,  with  a  Glossary  and  other  Additions  and  Improvements;  from  the  second 
English  edition.  Translated  from  the  sixth  German  edition,  by  Henry  Mf.dlock,  F.  C.  S.,  &c. 
In  one  thick  volume,  small  octavo,  of  about  seven  hundred  pages,  with  G79  illustrations  on  wood. 
Suitable  for  the  higher  Schools  and  private  students.  {Now  Ready.) 

This  volume,  as  its  title  shows,  covers  nearly  all  I  seen  presents  the  reader  with  so  wide  a  range  of  ele- 
the  sciences,  and  embodies  a  vast  amount  of  informa-  mentary  knowledge,  with  so  full  illustrations,  at  so 
tion  for  instruction.  No  other  work  that  we  have  j  cheap  a  rate. — Silliman’s  Journal,  Nov.  1853. 


TAYLOR  (ALFRED  S.),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S., 

Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  and'Chemistry  in  Guy’s  Hospital. 

MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE.  Third  American,  from  the  fourth  and  improved 

English  Edition.  With  Notes  and  References  to  American  Decisions,  by  Ed^rd  Hartshorne, 


M.  D.  In  one  large  octavo  volume,  of  about  seven  hundred  pages. 

We  know  of  no  work  on  Medical  Jurisprudence 
which  contains  in  the  same  space  anything  like  the 
same^amount  of  valuable  matter. — N.  Y.  Journal  of 
Medicine. 

The  American  editor  has  appended  several  im¬ 
portant  facts,  the  whole  constituting  by  far  the  best, 
most  reliable,  and  interesting  treatise  on  Medical 
Jurisprudence,  and  one  that  we  cannot  too  strongly 
recoinmend  to  all  who  desire  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  true  and  correct  exposition  of  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  medical  literature. — Northern  Lancet. 


reference,  that  would  beatSKJikely  to  afford  the  aid 
desired.  We  thereforer^e^ninend’it as  the  best  and 
safest  manual  for  dcu£>N|§e. — American  Journal  of 
Medical  Sciences. 

We  have  he^&ftt-e  had  reason  to  refer  to  it  in 
terms  of  coimj^jJation,  and  need  now  only  state 
that,  in  Um^cniicm  before  us,  the  author  has  com¬ 
pletely  fevlW^he  whole  work,  making  many  addi- 
’  .aljjbrations,  and  brought  it  fully  up  to  the 


t)on^a..^_ 

preset  sTTTTe  of  knowledge.  The  task  of  theAmeri- 
cam^tyor  has  been  to  present  all  the  important 
No  work  upon  the  subject  can  be  put  into  the  !  fa<fcsjnd  cases  that  have  recently  occurred  in  our 
hands  of  students  either  of  law  or  medicine  which  I^ivvrraountry,  bearing  on  the  subjects  treated  of. 
will  engage  them  more  closely  or  profitably;  and^^o  better  work  can  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
none  could  be  offered  to  the  busy  practitioner/^wSfliysician  or  jurist. — St.  Louis  Medical  and  Surgical 
either  calling,  for  the  purpose  of  casual  ox  Journal 


bY 


SAME  AUTHOR. 


ON  POISONS,  IN  RELA' 

MEDICINE.  Edited,  with  Noi' 

volume,  of  688  pages. 

The  most  elaborate  work  on  h4i^6ubject  that  our 
literature  possesses. — BritislL^^HForeign  Medico - 
Chirurgical  Revieiv. 

It  contains  a  vast  bodyfo^acts,  which  embrace 
all  that  is  importa^^hrVoxicology,  all  that  is 
necessary  to  the  gutdm^^of  the  medical  jurist,  and 
all  that  can  be  desi^Nby  the  lawyer.  —  Meclico- 
Chirurgical  Revitku. 


■jyiO  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE  AND 

Additions,  by  R.  E.  Griffith,  M.  D.  In  one  large  octavo 


One  of  the  most  practical  and  trustworthy  works 
on  Poisons  in  our  language. — Western  Journal  of 
Medicine. 

It  is,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  incompa¬ 
rably  the  best  upon  the  subject;  in  the  highest  de¬ 
gree  creditable  to  the  author,  entirelytrustworthy, 
and  indispensable  to  the  student  and  practitioner.— 
N.  Y.  Annalist 


vV  *  THOMSON  (A.  T.),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  &c. 

DOMESTIC  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  SICK  ROOM,  necessary  in  aid  of 

Medial  Treatment  for  the  Cure  of  Diseases.  Edited  by  R.  E.  Griffith,  M.  D.  In  one  large 
>  U«i$aW2mo.  volume,  with  wood-cuts,  360  pages. 
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BLANCHARD  &  LEA’S  MEDICAL 


TOMES  (JOHN),  F.  Ft.  S. 

A  MANUAL  OF  DENTAL  PRACTiUE.  Illustrated  by  numerous  engravings 

on  wood.  In  one  handsome  volume.  (Preparing.) 


TODD  (R.  B-),  M.  D.,  AND  BOWMAN  (WILLIAM*,  F.  R.  S. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  MAN.  With 

numerous  handsome  wood-cuts.  Parts  I,  II,  and  III,  in  one  octavo  volume,  552  pages.  Part  IV 
will  complete  the  work. 

The  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  this  work  is,  that  the  authors  investigate  for  themselves  every 
fact  asserted  ;  and  it  is  the  immense  labor  consequent  upon  the  vast  number  of  observations  re¬ 
quisite  to  carry  out  this  plan,  which  has  so  long  delayed  the  appearance  of  its  completion.  The 
first  portion  of  Part  IV,  with  numerous  original  illustrations,  was  publi.-hed  in  the  Medical  News 
and  Library  for  1853,  and  the  completion  will  be  issued  immediately  on  its  appearance  in  London. 
Those  who  have  subscribed  since  the  appearance  of  the  preceding  portion  of  the  work  can  have 
the  three  parts  by  mail,  on  remittance  of  $2  50  to  the  publishers. 


TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

VOLUME  VI,  for  1853,  large  8vo.,  of  870  pages,  with  numerous  colored  plates 

and  wood-cuts. 

Also  to  be  had.  a  few  sets  of  the  Transactions  from  1848  to  1853,  in  six  large  octavo  volumes 
price  $25.  These  volumes, are  all  published  by  and  sold  on  account  of  the  Association. 


WATSON  (THOMAS),  M.D.,  &c. 

LECTURES  ON  .  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  PHYSIC. 

Third  American,  from  the  last  London  edition.  Revised,  with  Additions,  by  D.  Frances  Condib, 
M.  D  ,  author  of  a  “Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Children,”  &c.  In  one  octavo  volume,  of  nearly 
eleven  hundred  large  pages,  strongly  bound  with  raised  bands. 


To  say  that  it  is  the  very  best  work  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  now  extant.,  is  hut  to  echo  the  sentiment  of  the 
medical  press  throughout  the  country.  —  N.  O- 
Medical  Journal. 

Of  the  text-books  recently  republished  Watson  is 
very  justly  the  principal  favorite. — Holmes's  llep. 
to  Nat.  Med.  Assoc.  , 

By  universal  consent  the  work  ranks  among  the 
very  best  text-books  in  our  language. — Illinois  and 
Indiana  Med.  Journal. 

Regarded  on  all  hands  as  one  of  Ihe  very  best,  if 
not  the  very  best,  systematic  treatise  on  practical 
medicine  extant. — St.  Louis  Med.  Journal. 


Confessedly  one  of  the  very  best  works  on  the 
principles  and  practice  of  physic  in  the  English  or 
any  other  language. — Med.  Examiner. 

Asa  text-book  it  has  rio equal;  as  a  compendium 
of  pathology  and  practice  no  superior. — New  York 
Annalist. 

We  know  of  no  work  better  calculated  for  being 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  student,  and  for  a  text¬ 
book ;  on  every  important  point  the  author  seems 
to  have  posted  up  his  knowledge  to  the  day.— 
Amer.  Med.  Journal. 

One  of  the  most  practically  useful  books  that 
ever  was  presented  to  the  student.  —  N.  Y.  Med. 
Journal . 


WALSHE  (W.  H.),  M.  D.,  a 

Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  University  CWTNAe,  London. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART,  LUNGS,  AND  Ajl$EtfDAGESi  their 

Symptoms  and  Treatment.  In  one  handsome  volume,  large  royal  ^fo.,  512  pages. 

We  consider  this  as  the  ablest  work  in  the  En-  I  the  author  bein^t^first.  sl.ethdscopist  of  the  day.— 
giish  language,  on  the  subject  of  winch  it  treats;  |  Charleston  journal . 


We  hail  the  appearance  of  this  book  ns  the  grand 
desideratum. — Charleston  Medical  Journal. 


WHAT  TO  OBS 

AT  THE  BEDSIDE  AND  AFTER 

Published  under  the  authority  of  the  London  Sol 
handsome  volume,  royal  12mo  ,  extra  cloth  (J&st'fMfted.) 

lAn  to  the  world,  through  a  small  but  useful 
\  lydical  organization,  a  cheap  but  in  valuable  book, 
wve  di *■ — -  '  ~  ‘  '  •  ' 


.  IN  MEDICAL  CASES. 

Medical  Ob>ervation.  In  one  very 


This  is  truly  a  very  capital  book.  The  1 
medical  world  will  reap  advantages  from  it^u 
cation.  The  medical  journals  will  soon 
influence  on  the  character  of  the  “  Repqrt^ 
which  they  publish.  Drs.  Ballard  andi 


edo  advise  every  reader  of  this  notice  to  buy  it 
and  use  it.  Unless  he  is  so  vain  as  to  imagine  him¬ 
self  superior  to  the  ordinary  human  capacity,  he  will 
in  six  months  see  its  inestimable  advantages.— 
Stethoscope. 


\J  WILDE  (W.  R.), 

Surgeon  td^t.  flark’s  Ophthalmic  and  Aural  Hospital,  Dublin. 

AURAL  SURGE RY»mD  THE  NATURE  AND  TREATMENT  OF  DIS- 

EASES  OF  THE  E%tfe^In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  with  illustrations.  (Now  Ready.) 
So  little  is  generallv^rownin  this  country  concerning  the  causes,  symptoms,  and  treatment  of 
aural  afFeetious,  ^hqra^Jnictical  and  scientific  work  on  that  subject,  from  a  practitioner  of  Mr. 
Wilde’s  great  ^U*^*mce,  cannot  fail  to  be  productive  of  much  benelit,  by  attracting  attention 
to  this  obsctii^By^rof  diseases,  which  too  frequently  escape  attention  until  past  relief.  The  im¬ 
mense  n urn beiN^r  cases' which  have  come  under  Mr.  Wilde’s  observation  for  many  years,  have 
afforded  hmXppportunities  rarely  enjoyed  for  investigating  this  branch  of  medical  science,  and  his 
wdrk  n^Wrorefore  be  regarded  as  of  the  highest  authority. 


Tl*b  certainly  contains  more  information  oil 
the  ^Wfiecl  to  which  it  is  devoted  than  any  other 
_Tich  we  are  acquainted.  We  feel  grateful  o 
thor  for  his  manful  effort  to  rescue  this  depart 
of  surgery  from  the  hands  of  the  empirics  who 
yV  t/arly  monopolize  it.  We  think  he  has  successfully 
shown  that  aural  diseases  are  not  beyond  the  re 
sources  of  art;  that  they  are  governed  by  the  same 


A 


laws,  and  amenable  to  the  same  general  methods  of 
treatment  as  other  morbid  processes.  The  work  is 
not  written  to  supply  the  cravings  of  popular  patro¬ 
nage.  but  it  is  wholly  mldressed  to  the  profession, 
and  bears  on  every  page  ilm  impress  of  the  reflections 
of  a  sagacious  and  practical  surgeon. —  Va.  Surg.and 
Med.  Journal. 
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WILSON  (ERASMUS),  M.D.,  F.  R.  S., 

Lecturer  on  Anatomy,  London. 


A  SYSTEM  OF  HUMAN  ANATOMY,  General  and  Special.  Fourth  Ameri- 

can,  from  the  last  English  edition.  Edited  by  Paul  B.  Goddard,  A.  M.,  M  D.  Wiih  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  illustrations.  Beautifully  printed,  in  one  large  octavo  volume,  ol  nearly  six  hun¬ 
dred  pages. 


In  many,  if  not  all  the  Colleges  of  the  Union,  it 
has  become  a  standard  text-book.  This,  of  itself, 
is  sufficiently  expressive  of  its  value.  A  work  very 
desirable  to  the  student;  one,  the  possession  of 
which  will  greatly  facilitate  his  progress  in  the 
study  of  Practical  Anatomy. — New  York  Journal  of 
Medicine. 

Its  author  ranks  with  the  highest  on  Anatomy. — 
Southern  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 


It  offers  to  the  student  all  the  assistance  that  can 
be  expected  from  such  a  work. — Medical  Examiner . 

The  most  complete  and  convenient  manual  for  the 
student  we  possess. — American  Journal  of  Medical 
Science. 

In  every  respect,  this  work  as  an  anatomical 
guide  for  the  student  and  practitioner,  merits  our 
warmest  and  most  decided  praise. — London  Medical 
Gazette. 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

THE  DISSECTOR;  or,  Practical  and  Surgical  Anatomy. Modified  and  Re¬ 
arranged,  by  Paul  Beck  Goddard,  M.  D.  A  new  edition,  with  Revisions  and  Additions.  In 
one  large  and  handsome  volume,  royal  12mo.,  with  one  hundred  and  fifteen  illustrations. 

In  passing  this  work  again  through  the  press,  the  editor  has  made  such  additions  and  improve¬ 
ments  as  the  advance  of  anatomical  knowledge  has  rendered  necessary  to  maintain  the  work  in  the 
high  reputation  which  it  has  acquired  in  the  schqols  of  the  United  Slates,  as  a  complete  and  faithful 
guide  to  the  student  of  practical  anatomy.  A  numbfer  of  new  illustrations  have  been  added,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  portion  relating  to  the  complicated  anatomy  of  Hernia.  In  mechanical  execution  the 
work  will  be  found  superior  to  former  editions.  f 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 


ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN  Third  American,  from  the  third  London 

edition.  In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  of  about  five  hundred  pages, ’extra  cloih.  (Just  Issued.) 
Also,  to  be  had  done  up  with  fifteen  beautiful  steel  plates,  of  which  eight  are  exquisitely  colored  ; 
representing  the  Normal  and  Pathological  Anatomy  of  the  Skin,  together  with  accurately  colored 
delineations  of  more  than  sixty  varieties  of  disease,  most  of  them  the  size  "of  nature.  The  Plates 
are  also  for  sale  separate,  done  up  in  boards. 

The  increased  size  of  this  edition  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  author  has  not  been  content 
with  a  mere  repubhcation,  but  has  endeavored  to  maintain  the  high  character  of  his  work  as  the 
standard  text-book  on  this  interesting  and  difficult  class  of  diseases.  He  has  thus  introduced  such 
new  matter  as  the  experience  of  the  last  three  or  four  years  has  suggested,  and  has  made  such 
alterations  as  the  progress  of  scientific  investigation  has  rendered  expedient.  The  illustrations  have 
also  been  materially  augmented,  the  number  of  plates  being  increa»ed  from  eight  to  sixteen. 


The  “Diseases  of  the  Skin,”  by  Mr.  Erasmus 
Wilson,  nmy  now  be  regarded  as  the  standard  work 
in  that  department  of  medical  literature.  The 
plates  by  which  this  edition  is  accompanied  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired,  so  far  as  excellence  of  delinea¬ 
tion  and  perfect  accuracy  of  illustration  are  con¬ 
cerned. — Medico-C hirurgical  Review. 


Of  these  plates  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly. 
The  representations  of  the  various  forms  of  cuta¬ 
neous  disease  areasingularly  ai^n^rate,  and  thecolor- 
ing  exceeds  almost  anythingf\ 
point  of  delicacy  and  finisl^A 

Medical  Revieuf.  sr 


ave  met  with  in 
Htish  and  Foreign 


BY  TIIE  SAME  AUTHOR. 


ON  CONSTITUTIONAL  AND  HE  REDITA  EtxQYPHILIS,  AND  ON 

SYPHILITIC  ERUPTIONS.  In  one  small  octavo  volum^B|^iiifully  printed,  with  four  exqui¬ 
site  colored  plates,  presenting  more  than  thirty  varieties^of>^wliilitie  eruptions. 

conqtectfhnrfwith  its  transmissibility,  pathology  and 
sequeLe.  His  facts  and  references  will,  we  are  satis- 
received  as  decisive,  in  regard  to  many 
qu^lones  vexatne.  Tl\ey  appear  to  us  entitled  to 
notice  at  some  length.— Medical  Examiner , 


Dr.  Wilson’s  views  on  the  general  subject  of 
Syphilis  appear  to  us  in  the  main  sound  and  judi¬ 
cious,  ami  we  commend  the  book  as  an  excellent 
monograph  on  the  subject.  Dr  Wilson  has  pre¬ 
sented  us  a  very  faithful  and  lucid  description  of 
Syphilis  and  has  cleared  up  many  obscure  points^ 


BY  THE  SAM 

HEALTHY  SKIN;  A  Populai 

tion  and  Management.  Second  Aq^ 
royal  12mo.,  with  numerous  ilWfslri 

Copies  can  be  had  up  in  paper  covers  for  mailing,  price  75  cents, 


(Now  Heady.) 

tise  on  the  Skin  and  Hair,  their  Preserva- 
ii,  from  the  fourth  London,  edition.  One  neat  volume, 
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BLANCHARD  &  LEA’S  MEDICAL 


WEST  (CHARLES),  M.  D., 

Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  &c. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  DISEASES  OE  INFANCY  AND  CHILDHOOD. 

Second  American,  from  the  Second  and  Enlarged  London  edition.  In  one  volume,  octavo,  of 
nearly  five  hundred  pages.  {Now  Ready.) 

From  the  Freface  to  the  Second  Edition. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  second  edition  of  these  Lectures,  the  whole  work  has  been  carefully 
revised.  A  few  formulae  have  been  introduced  and  a  minute  alphabetical  index  has  been  appended 
while  additions  amounting  altogether  to  fifty  pages,  have  been  made,  wherever  I  felt  that  more 
extended  observation,  or  more  careful  reflection  had  enabled  me  to  supply  some  of  those  deficiencies 
which  I  am  well  aware,  are  still  far  too  numerous.  The  work  now  contains  the  result  of  G40 
observations,  and  199  post-mortem  examinations,  chiefly  made  among  16,276  children  who  came 
under  my  notice  during  the  ten  years  of  nly  connection  with  the  Children’s  Infirmary  in  Lambeth. 


We.  take  leave  of  Dr.  West  with  great  respect  for 
his  attainments,  a  due  appreciation  of  his  acute 
powers  of  observation,  and  a  deep  sense  of  obliga¬ 
tion  for  this  valuable  contribution  to  our  profes¬ 
sional  literature.  His  book  is  undoubtedly  in  many 
respects  the  best  we  possess  on  diseases  of  children. 
The  extracts  we  have  given  will,  we  hope,  satisfy 
our  readers  of  its  value;  and  yet  in  all  candor  we 
must  say  that  they  are  even dijferior  to  some  other 
parts,  the  length  of  which  prohibited  our  entering 
upon  them.  That  the  book  will  shortly  be  in  the 
hands  of  most  of  our  readers  we  do  not  doubt,  and  it 
will  give  us  much  pleu  sure  if  our  strong  recommend¬ 
ation"  of  it  may  contribute  towards  the  result. — The 
Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Science. 

Dr.  West  has  placed  the  professiorvunder  deep  ob¬ 
ligation  by  this  able,  thorough,  and  finished  work 


upon  a  subject  which  almost  daily  taxes  to  the  ut¬ 
most  the  skill  of  the  general  practitioner.  He  has 
with  singular  felicity  threaded  his  way  through  all 
.the  tortuous  labyrinths  of  the  difficult  subject  he  has 
undertaken  to  elucidate,  and  has  in  many  of  the 
darkest  corners  left  a  light,  for  the  benefit  of  suc¬ 
ceeding  travellers,  which  will  never  be  extinguished. 
Not  the  least  captivating  feature  in  this  admirable 
performance  is  its  easy,  conversational  style,  which 
acquires  force  from  its  very  simplicity,  and  leaves 
an  impression  upon  the  memory,  of  the  truths  it 
conveys,  as  clear  and  refreshing  as  its  own  purity. 
The  author’s  position  secured  him  extraordinary  fa¬ 
cilities  for  the  investigation  of  children’s  diseases, 
and  his  powers  of  observation  and  discrimination 
have  enabled  him  to  make  the  most  of  these  great 
advantages. — Nashville  Medical  Journal. 


I  by  THE  SAME  AUTHOR.  {In  Press.) 

AN  ENQJJIRY  INTO  THE  PATHOLOGICAL  IMPORTANCE  OF  ULCE- 

RATION  OF  THE  OS  UTERI.  Being ,the  Croonian  Lectures  for  the  year  1854.  In  one  neat 
octavo  volume,  extra  doth. 

This  work  will  appear  in  the  “  Medical  News  and  Library”  during  the  latter  portion  of  1854,  and 
will  be'published  in  a  separate  form  about  December. 


WILLIAMS  (C.  J.  B.),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.5 

Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  University  College,  London,  &c. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  MEDICINE;  comprising  General  PaU^ogy  and  Therapeu¬ 
tics,  and  a  brief  general  view  of  Etiology,  Nosology,  Semeiolog^^&agjiosis,  Prognosis,  and 
Hygienics.  Edited,  with  Additions,  by  Meredith  Chyme r,  M.  Hr^lourth  American,  from  the 
last  and  enlarged  Londbn  edition.  In  one  octavo  volume,  of  dj^VSkes.  {Now  Ready.) 

This  new  edition  has  been  materially  enlarged  and  broughttfPV  the  editor. 

It  possesses  the  strongest  claims  to  . the  attention  of  the^Aidlcal  student, and  practitioner,  from 
the  admirable  manner  in  whioh  the  various  inquiries  different  branches  of  pathology  are 

.investigated,  combined,  and  generalized  by  an  experi^fflOSOTactical  physician,  and  directly  applied 
to  the  investigation  and  treatment  of  disease. — EpiT(\t’sJ?RkFACE. 

The  best  exposition  in  our  language,  or,  we  be- Few  books  have  proved  more  useful,  or  met  with 
lieve,  in  any  language,  of  rational  medicine,  in  it/’KjNnore  ready  sale  than  this,  and  no  practitioner 
present  improved  ami  rapidly  improving  state.  -^<lhould  regard  his  library  as  complete  without  it. 
British  and  Foreign  Medicare hirurg.  Review J — Ohio  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

SAME  AUTHOR. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATH&j^N  DISEASES  OF  THE  RESPIRATORY 

ORGANS;  including  Disease^lCrhe  Larynx,  Trachea,  Lungs,  and  Pleurae.  With  numerous 
Additions  and  Notes,  by  M^CiJn/er,  M.  1).  With  wood-cuts.  In  one  octavo  volume,  pp.  508. 


VO 

YOU  ATT  %(WJ  LL!  AM),  V.  S. 


THE  KORSIWA  new  edition,  with  numerous  illustrations;  together  with  a 

general  histi^itS^Wie  Horse;  a  Dissertation  on  the  American  Trotting  Horse ;  how  Trained  and 
Jockeyed  ;%^pecount  of  his  Remarkable  Performances ;  and  an  Essay  on  the  Ass  and  the  Mule. 
By  J.  S.JSkXner,  formerly  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  and  Editor  of  the  Turf  Register. 
One  largeVctavo  volume. 


v 


TH^DOG. 

.  0j^strations. 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

Edited  by  E.  J.  Lewis,  M.  D.  With  numerous  and  beautiful 
la  one  very  handsome  volume,  crown  8vo.,  crimson  cloth,  gilt. 
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B.  &  L.  subjoin  a  condensed  list  of  their  publications  in  general  and  educational 
literature,  of  which  more  detailed  catalogues  will  be  furnished  on  application. 


HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 


BROWNING’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  HUGHE 
NOTS,  1  vol.  8vo. 

CAMPBELL’S  (LORD)  LIVES  OF  THE  LORD 
CH  ANCELLORS  OF  ENGLAND,  from  the  earl¬ 
iest  times  to  the  Reign  of  George  IV.  In  seven 
handsome  crown  octavo  volumes,  extra  cloth  or 
half  morocco 

CAMPBELL’S  (LORD)  LIVES  OF  THE  CHTEF 
JUSTICES  OF  ENGLAND,  from  the  Norman 
Conquest  In  two  handsome  crown  octavo  vols., 
to  match  the  “  Chancellors.” 

DIXON’S  LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  PENN.  A  new 
work.  1vol.  royal  12mo  ,  extra  cloth. 

GRA NAME’S  COLONIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE 
UNITED  STa  PES.  2  vols.  8vo.  A  new  edition. 

GUIZOT’S  LTFE  OF  CROMWELL.  Two  large 
vols..  royal  12ino.  (Nowrea.lv)  , 

HERVEY’S  MEMOIRS  OF  GEORGE  II.  2  vols.' 
royal  l2mo  .,  extra  cloth. 

HUGHES'S  OUTLINES  OF  SCRIPTURE  GEO 
GRA  PHY  AND  HISTORY,  1  vol.,  royal  12mo., 
with  colored  maps  (Just  issued.) 

INGERSOLL’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  LATE  WAR. 
2  vols  8vo. 

KENNEDY’S  LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  WIRT.  2d 
edition,  2  vols.  royal  12mo.,  extra  cloth,  with  Por¬ 
trait. 

Same  work,  library  edition.  2  vols.  8vo. 

KAVANAGH  S  WOMAN  IN  FRANCE  IN  THE 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.  1  vol.  royal  12mo., 
extra  cloth 

LOUIS  BLANC’S  FRANCE  UNDER  LOUIS  PHI¬ 
LIPPE,  1830-1840.  2  vols.  crown  8vo.,  extra  cloth. 


LOUIS  BLANC  S  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  1  v®l. 
crown  8vo  .  extra  cloth. 

MARSH  (MRS.)  ROMANTIC  HISTORY  OF  THE 
HUGUENOTS.  2  vols.  royal  12mo..  extra  cloth. 

NIEBUHRS  ANCIENT  HISTORY.  By  Leonhard 
Schmitz.  In  three  handsome  crown  octavo  vols., 
(Lately  Issued.) 

PARDOE’S  FRANCIS  THE  FIRST.  2  vols.  royal 
12rno..  extra  cloth. 

PALGRAVF/S  NORMANDY  AND  ENGLAND. 
In  three  vols.  crown  8vo.,  (Preparing.) 

RUSH’S  COURT  OF  LONDON.  1  vol.  Svo. 

RANKE’S  HISTORY  OF  l HE  REFORMATION 
IN  GERtMANY.  To  he  complete  in  1  volfSvo. 

RANKES  HISTORY  OF  THE  OTTOMAN  AND 
SPANISH  EMPIRES.  Svo.  Price  50  cents. 

RUSSEL’S  LIFE  OF  CHARLES  JAMES  FOX. 
2  vols.,  handsome  royal  l2mo.  (Now  ready.) 

Same  Work.  Second  Series.  (Preparing  ) 

STRICKLAND’S  LIVES  OF  THE  QUEENS  OF 
ENGLAND,  from  the  Norman  Conquest.  Com¬ 
plete  in  6  handsome  crown  Svo.  volumes,  various 
styles  of  binding."*:  ' 

STRICKLAND  S  LIVES  OF  THE  QUEENS  OF 
HENRY  VIII.  In  one  hancfsome  crown  Svo.  vol., 
exira  clffth.  various  sty  les. 

STRICKLAND’S  LIFE  OF  QUEEN  ELIZA  BETH. 
In  one  handsome  crown  S?o.  volume,*  extra  cloth, 
various  styles. 

STEIN METZ'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  JESUITS. 
2  vols.  crown  8vo.,  extra  cloth. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ACTON  (MRS.)  MODERN  COOKERY*.  Edited  by 
Mrs.  S  J  Hale.  L  handsome'  volume,  royal  12mo., 
extra  cloth,  with  illustrations. 

ADDISON  ON  CONTRACTS,  and  on  Parties  to 
Actions,  ex  contractu.  1  large  octavo  volume,  law 
•sheep. 

B-U  FPU  M’S  SIX  .  MONTHS  IN  THE  GOLD. 
iM  INES.  1  vol.  royal  I2mo.,  extra  Cloth  or  paper, 
50  cents. 

BAIRD’S  WEST  INDIES  AND  NORTH  AMERI- 


LYNCHS  NARRATIVE  OF  THRU.  S.  EXPE¬ 
DITION  TO  THE  DEAD  SEA  AND  RIVER 
JORDAN.  1  large  octavo  volume,  with  numerous 
plates  and  maps. 

Same  work,  condensed  edition,  in  neat  royal  12mo. 

MACFARLANES  TURKEY  AND  ITS  DES- 
T1N  Y;  2  vols.  royal  I2rno.,  extra  cloth. 

MACK  AY’S  TRAVELS  IN  THE  UNITED 
S  TATES.  2  vols.  royal  12mo.,  extra  cloth. 

MARTINEAU’S  EASTERN  LIFE,  l  vol.  crown 


CA.  t  vol.  royal  l2mo..  extra  cloth. 

CL  A  TER  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  HORSES.  By 
Skinner.  1  vol  I2rno. 

CHEATER'S  CATTLE  AND  SHEEP  DOCTOR.  1 
vol.  12uu>.,  cuts. 

DON  QUIXOTE.  With  numerous  illustrations  by 
Johan  not.  2  vols.  Svo.  cloth,  or  half  morocco. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  GEOGRAPHY.  In  three 
octavo  vols..  many  cuts  and  maps,  various  bindings. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA  AMERICANA.  14  vols.  8vo., 
various  bindings. 

Vol.  14  wringing  the  work  up  to  1846,  sold  separate. 

EXPLORING  '’EXPEDITION,  NARRATIVE  OF 
In  six  vols.,  imperial  quarto,  with  several  hundred 
plates,  maps,  and  wood-cuts 

EVANS  S  SUG  AR-FLaN  I’ER'S  MANUAL.  1  vol. 
8vo  .  extra  cloth,  plates. 

F/R  MAN’S  TRAVELS  IN  SIBERIA  2  vols.  royal 
!2mo  •  xua  cloth. 

FIELDING’S  SELECT  WORKS.  In  one  vol.  8j 
cloth,  or  4  parts,  paper 

FLETCHER’S  NOTES  FROM  NINEVEj 
royal  12irio..  extra  cloth 

HAWKER  ON  SHOOTING.  Edited 
With  plates  and  cuts.  L  vol.  8vo. 
cloth  new  edition.  (Just  Issued.) 

HOI, Ti 'OUSE'S  LAW  DICTIOIN\R 
tngtov  l  vol.  large  12mo.  lawshefc) 

JOHNSON’S  DICTIONARY  GARDENING 

By  Lamjkkth.  1  vol.  1  ar  gefay  ar  1 2mo .,  650  pages, 
main  cu'S. 

Language  of  FLoywras?  sth  edition.  1  voi. 

18mo..  colored  plate$^dnVon  cloth,  gilt 

. . SMOR  rSiMEN .  '  1  vol.  royal 

otj^k^burated. 

k  '  NATURAL 

THOLOGY.  By  Prince  Charles 
^_n  Tour  handsome  folio  volumes,  with 
iLcolored  plates. 

^  ELEMEN  TS  OF  PHY'SICS.  New  Edi- 
/  Isaac  Hays,  M.  D.  Ia  one  octavo  volume, 
10  illustrations. 


By  Pen 


- . a  {ilates^My 

LEWIS’S  HINTS  OOlJ 
12mo.,  extra  cloftkn^teii 


8vo  .  extra  cloth.  ,  *  • 

MARTINEAUS  HOUSEHOLD  EDUCATION.  1 
vol.  royal  12mo.,  extra  clotln\ 

P AG ET’S  II UNG ARY  AND^Wl A NSYrL V ANI A. 
2  vols.  royal  J2mo.,  extriWVh.^ 

PULSZKY’S  HUNGAMttVLADY.  1  vol.  royal 
12md.,  extra  cloth. 

PICCIOLA — The  Pi>wnwr  of  Fenestrella.  Illustrated 
edition,  with  cuijsVjjKal  12mo.,  beautiful  criinsott 
cloth. 

Same  work,  fant^mper.  price  50  cents. 

READING tapKOR  THE  YOUNG  FROM  SIR 
WAIAffl^^COTT,  2  vols.  royal  18mo.,  extra 
crimjfcn  cYnrV.  plates. 

SEtfKOTk**W(jRKS  OF  TOBLAS  SMOLLETT 
CkWi  or  paper. 

SMTP’S  OUTLINES  OF  ENGLISH  LlTERA- 
1  large  vol.  royal  12mo.,  extra  cloth. 
✓hSMALL  BOOKS  ON  GREAT  SUBJECTS.  In  three 
\  J  neat  volumes,  royal  JSmo.,  extra  cloth 
L  HSAM  SLICK’S  NEW  WORK— WISE  S  \  WS  AND 
MODERN  INSTANCES.  1  vol.  12mo./  (Now 
Ready.) 

THOMSON’S.  DOMESTIC  MANAGEMENT  OF 
THE  SICK  ROOM.  1vol.  12.no. 

WHEATON’S  INTERNATIONAL  LAW.  1  vol 
large  Svo  ,  law  sheep,  or  extra  cloth  3d  edition, 
much  improved. 

YOUATT  ON  THE  HORSE,  &c.  By  Skinner.  1 
vol  8vo.,  many  cuts. 

YOUATT  ON  THE  DOG.  With  plates.  1vol. 
crown  Svo..  beautiful  crimson  cloth. 

YOUATT  ON  THE  PIG.  1  vol.  12mo.,  extra  cloth, 
with  cuts. 

Same  work  in  paper,  price  50  cents. 

SCIENCE. 

BRODERIP’S  ZOOLOGICAL  RECREATIONS.  1 
vol.  royal  12.no.,  extra  cloth. 

BOWMANS  PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY.  1vol. 
royal  12:no..  extra  cloth  ;  cuts. 

BIRD’S  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.  1  vol.  royal 
12mo.,  with  many  cuts. 
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NATURAL  SCIENCE— Continued. 


BEALE  ON  THE  LAWS  OF  HEALTH  IN  RE¬ 
LATION  TO  MIND  AND  BODY.  1  vol.  royal 
12mo  ,  extra  cloth. 

BREWSTERS  TREATISE  ON  OPTICS.  1  vol. 
3 2m o..  cuts. 

CARPENTER’S  GENERAL  AND  COMPARA¬ 
TIVE  PHYSIOLOGY.  With  numerous  wood- 
cuts.  1  vol  large  8vo.,  new  edition.  (Preparing.) 
CARPENTER  ON  THE  MICROSCOPE.  Hand¬ 
somely  illustrated.  (Preparing.) 

DANA  ON  CORALS.  1  vol.  royal  4to., extra  cloth, 
willt  wood  cuts. 

Atlas  to  do.,  laige  imperial  folio,  half  morocco,  with 
over  60  magnificent  colored  plates. 

DE  LA  BECHE’S  GEOLOGICAL  OBSERVER. 

1  large  vol.'Hvo  over  300  cuts.  (Now  Ready.) 
FOWNES’S  RECENT  WORK  ON  CHEMISTRY. 
New  edition.  By  Bridges.  1  vol.  12mo.,  many 
cuts,  sheep  or  extra  cloih. 

GRAHAM’S  ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY.  Large 
Svo..  many  cuts.  (Pait  1,  lately  issued,  Part  -II, 
preparing ) 

GREGORY  ON  ANIMAL.  MAGNETISM.  1  voL 
royal  12mo.  ;  ’ 

GRIFFITH  S  CHEMISTRY  OF  THE  FOUR  SEA¬ 
SONS.  1  vol.  12mo.,many  cuts! 

GRIFFITH’S  MEDiCAL  BOTANY.  1  vol.  large 
8vo.,  extra  cloth;  nearly  400  cuts. 

HERSCHEL’S  OUTLINES  OF  ASTRONOMY. 

1  vol.  crown  8vo..  ex.  cl.,  with  plates  and  wood  cuts. 
HUMBOLDT’S  ASPECTS  OF  NATURE.  2d  edi¬ 
tion.  \  large  vol.  royal  12mo.,  extra  cloth. 
HANDBOOKS  v  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY 
AND  ASTRONOMY.  By  Dionysius  Lardner. 
3  thick  vols.  royal  12mo.,  with  1000  wood-cuts. 


•HALE’S  ETHNOLOGY  AND  PHILOLOGY  OF 
THE  U.  S.  EXPLORING  EXPEDITION.  1  vol. 
roval  4to.,  extra  cloth. 

JOHNSTON’S  PHYSICAL  ATLAS  OF  NATU¬ 
RAL  PHENOMENA.  In  one  large  and  handsome 
imperial  4to.  vol.,  half  bound  in  morocco,  with  26 
maps,  beautifully  colored. 

KNAPPS  TECHNOLOGY,  OR  CHEMISTRY 
APPLIED  TO  THE  ARTS  AND  TO  MANU¬ 
FACTURES.  Translated  by  Ronalds.  Edded  by 
Johnson.  Vol  I.,  with  244  large  wood  engravings. 
Vol.  II.,  large  8vo.,  with  250  wood  engravings. 

MULLER’S  PHYSICS  AND  METEOROLOGY.  1 
vol.  large  8vo.,  2  colored  plates,  and  55U  wood-cuts. 

MILLWRIGHT’S  AND  MILLER’S  GUIDE.  By 
Oliver  Evans.  In  one  vol.  8vo.,  sheep;  many  plates. 

MATTEUCCI  ON  PHYSICAL  PHENOMENA  OF 
LIVING  BEINGS.  1  vol.  royal  12mo.,  ex.  cl.,  cuts. 

ORR  S  CIRCLE  OF  THE  SCIENCES,  royal  12mo„ 
with  numerous  illustrations,  •  containing  Animal 
and  Vegetable  Physiology,  by  Dr,  Bushnan.  The 
Different  Forms  of  the  Skeleton,  by  Prof.  Owen. 
Physical  Geography  and  Geology,  by  Prof.  Ansted. 
Natural  Philosophy,  by  Rev.  W.  Mitchell.  &c.  &c. 

SOMERVILLES  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 
New  edition.  1  large  vol.  royal  I2mo.,  extra  cloth. 

SCHOEDLER  AND  MEDLOCK’S  BOOK  OF  NA¬ 
TURE.  With  Additions  and  Improvements  In 
one  thick  volume,  crown  Svo.,  with  over  679  illus¬ 
trations. 

WEISBACH’S  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  MECHA¬ 
NICS  OF  MACHINERY  AND  ENGINEERING. 
2  large  octavo  volumes,  extra  cloth,  9U0  beautiful 
wood  engravings. 


EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 


ARNOTT’S  ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSICS.  New  edi¬ 
tion.  Complete  in  1  vol.  Svo  ,  many  illustrations. 

BOLM  AR’S  FRENCH  SERIES,  consisting  of:- 
LEVI  ZAC’S  FRENCH  GRAMMAR,  1  volume 
12mo..  sheep. 

PERRIN’S  FABLES,  with  Key.  1  vol.  12mo.,  half 
bound. 

COLLOQUIAL  PHRASES,  1  vol.  18mo.,  hf.  bound. 

A  VENTURES^  TELEMAQUE,  1  vol.  12mo.. 

half  bound.  • 

KEY  to  do.  do.  ,  do. 

FRENCH  VERBS,  1vol.  12n?o..  halfbou*i(L 
BAIRD’S  ‘CLASSIC AL  MANUAL.  An  Epitome  of 
Ancient  Geography,  Mythology,  Antiquities,  and 
Chronology,  i  vol.  royal  ISrno.,  extra  cJo)h. 

Same  work,  half  bound,  embossed  leatherbacks. 

JBUSHNAN’S  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  ANIMAL  AND 
V EG E  TA  BLE  LIFE  A  new  and.  popular  work. 

1  vol.  royai  12mo.  with  illustrations^  (Just  Ready.) 

BIRD’S  ELEMENTS  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSO¬ 
PHY.  1  vol.  royal  12rno..  sheep,  or  ext.  cl.  372  cuts. 

BUTLER’S  ATLAS  OF  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPH  Y. 

Revised  edition.  1  vol.  8yo.  half  bound,  21  colored 
maps.  - 

BUTLER’S  GEOGRAPHIA  CLASSICA.  Revised 
edition:  1  vol.  12mo.,  half  bound.  ,  S' 

BREWSTER’S  TREATISE 'ON  OPTICS.  With  aCI-^U/Z  AND  ZUMPT’S  CLASSICAL  SERIES 
. "  .  ■  ■  ' 


additions.  By  Bachte.  I  vol.  L2mo  .halfbound,  cuts, 
BROWNE’S  GREEK  CL  A  SS1CAL  LITERATURE 
1  vol.  crown  8vo  .extra  cloth.  . 

BROWNE’S  ROMAN  *  CLASSICAL  LITEIJ^ 
TURK.  1  vol.  crown  8vo.,  ex.  clolh:  (Now  R( 
FOSTERS  HANDBOOK  OF  MODERN  “ 
PEAN  LITER ATU RE  1  vol.  royal  12i 
FOWNE’S  CHEMISTRY  FOR  STUmtf 
edition.  By  Bridges.  1  vol.  royal  12m<£ 
extra  cloth,  or  sheep.  . 

GRAHAM’S  ELEMENTS  OF  ^TimXJ&TRY.  2d 
edition,  enlarged.  Edited  by  BridgIs.  Svo.  many 
cuts.  Part  1.,  lately  issued.  P;m*ff.,  preparing. 
HERSCHEL’S  OUTLINE^  gK  ASTRONOMY.  A 
new  edition.  With -numd^^r  plates  and  wood- 
cuts.  1  vol.  crown  8vo/^\Na  cloth.  ^  . 

HUGHES’S  OUTLINB&Vjj}'  SCRIPTURE  GEO¬ 
GRAPHY  ANDnMSTORY,  1  vol.,  royal  12mo., 
with  colored  miw^NuKist  issued.) 


JOHNSTON’S  ATLAS  OF  PHYSICAL  GEOGRA¬ 
PHY.  1  vol.,  with  26  colored  plates,  hf.  bound. 

LARDNEIR’S  HANDBOOKS  OF  NATURAL  PHI¬ 
LOSOPHY  AND  ASTRONOMY. 

First  Course,  containing  Mechanics,  Hydrost®^, 
tics,  Hydraulics,  Pneumatics,  Sound,  and  Optics?"’ 
1  very  large  vol.,  royal  12mo.,  sheep,  424  cuts. 
Second  Course,  containing  Heat,  Electricity,  Mag¬ 
netism,  and  Galvanism.  1  vol.  royal  12mo.,  sheep, 
250  cuts. 

Third  Course,  containing  Astronomy  and  Meteo- 
rologyt  1  very  large  vol.,  royal  12mo.,  37  plates 
and  216  wood-cuts.  (Now  ready.) 

MULLER  S  PHYSICS  AND  -.METEOROLOGY.  1 
vol.  8vo.,  over  500  beaum%l  cuts  and  tv/o  colored 
plates,  extra  cloth. 

NATIONAL  SCJiOOIWftVNJLJAL.  4  parts.  12mo. 

SOMERVILLE  S  PL*5^£aL  GEOGRAPHY.  3d 
and  enlarged  ediuoh,  ^ith  American  notes.  1  large 
vol.  royal  12m^Je\ra  cloth. 

SHAW’S  OUTiC\ES  OF  ENGLISH  LITERA¬ 
TURE.  2(k6?vVWith  Sketch  of  American  Litera¬ 
ture.  By^TiyrERMAN.  1  vol.  royal  l2mo.,  ext  cl. 

SCHOEDhG^AND  MEDLOCK’S  BOOK  OF  NA- 
Edited  and  revised.  1  large  vol.,  crown 
’9  wood  cuts.  (Now  ready.) 


OR  SCHOOLS.  In  neat  royal  18mo.  volumes,  as 

/"OMiows 

KALTSCHMIDT’S  LATIN  DICTIONARY. 

Complete, handsome  embossed  leather. 
SCHMITZ’S  ELEMENTARY  LATIN  GRAM¬ 
MAR  AND  EXERCISES. 

SCHMITZ’S  ADVANCED  LATIN  GRAMMAR. 
ADVANCED  LATIN  EXERCISE  BOOK,  wiih 
Selections  for  Reading.  (Now  Ready.) 
CiESAR,  extra  cloth,  with  a  Map. 

SALLUST,  extra  cloth,  with  a  Map. 

VIRGIL,  extra  cloth. 

OVID,  extra  cloth. 

HORACE,  extra  cloth. 

LIVY,  exira  cloth,  two  colored  Maps. 

CICERO,  extra  cloth. 

QUINTUS  CURTIUS,  extra  cloth,  with  a  Map. 
CORNELIUS  NEPOS,  now  ready,  extra  cloth. 

OTHER  WORKS.  OF^THE  SERIES  PREPARING. 


ILLUSTRATED  MEDICAL  CATALOGUE. 

BLAUtfTkA^D  &  LEA  have  now  ready  a  Catalogue  of  their  Medical,  Surgical,  and  Scien¬ 
tific  Jubilations,  containing  descriptions  of  the  works,  with  Notices  of  the  Press,  and 
sp$dj©*s  of  the  Illustrations,  making  a  pamphlet  of  sixty-four  large  octavo  pages.  It  has 
rjmepared  with  great  care,  and  without  regard  to  expense,  fV  raLjfag  onerof  the  most  beau- 
"  specimens  of  typographical  execution  as  yet  issued  in  this  country.  Copies  will  be 
£t  by  mail,  and  the  postage  paid,^on  application  to  the  Publishers,  by  inclosing  two  three 
"cent  postage  stamps. 


